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PREFACE. 





Tu volume of The New Annual Register which is now 
presented to the public, records events, both domestic and 
foreign, than which scarcely any, even in these times of 
momentous and unexpected occurrences, have a more just 
and powerful claim on the interest of the general reader, or 
on the profound investigation and study of the politician. 
A rapid sketch of them will at once display and justify the 
truth of this observation, and serve as a proper and relevant 
subject of a preface. ? 

If we first turn our aftention"to the events of domestic 
politics ;—the charges against the duke of York, as com- 
mander in chief ;—the evidence by which they were sup- 
ported ;—the incidental and collateral discoveries, which 
were developed during the progress of the investigation ;— 
the views, the conduct, and arguments of the different 
parties in the house of commons, by whom his royal 
highness was either totally and strongly condemned ;—or 
reluctantly given up to partial censure ;—or boldly held 
forth as completely guiltless, and suffering under a foul and 
barefaced conspiracy ;—but above all, the uncommon in- 
terest the British public took on this occasion, which, like 
an electric shock, communicated itself, almost at once, and 
with scarcely any diminution of power, from the metropolis 
to the most remote extremities of the empire ;—and the 
steady and cool perseverance in the declaration and enforce- 
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ment of their opinion which the people discovered, equally 
removed from the vacillating or outrageous and violent con- 
duct of a mob ;—are circumstances which will undoubtedly 
mark the domestic events of the year 1809 as of extreme 
importance * 

The singular and lamentable difference and disputes 
among those whoin his majesty had appotnted to direct 
the affairs of the nation ; and the disgraceful consequences, 
both of a private and public nature, which resulted from an 
open quarrel, carried even to a breach of those laws which 
the offenders were officially called upon to protect by their 
authority, and sanction by their example, form another 
leading feature in the domestic politics of the year, No 
man who loves or revereices his country can read, without 
feeling his cheek tinged wih the blush of shame and in- 
dignation, that british mimistcrs were involved in petty and 
selfish jcaloustes and mS at a ume when not only the 
fate of the continent called for their undivided and unani- 
mous attenuon, but when a prospect of reversing that fate 
more favourable than had ever been presented before, would 
undoubyedly have silenced, if it could not have gubdued, 
every fecling of private animosity and interest in the breasts 
of true patriots. When it is also found that the dis- 
graceful and disastrous failure of one of the most powerful 
and expensive expeditions ever sent from the shores of 
Britain, occurred during these private distractions and in- 
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trigues, candour itself will hardly fail to connect the evehts, 
and to lament that the blood and honour of Britons should 
have been in the keeping of men, who seemed to prefer 
their own interests and the indulgence of their passions, to 
the welfare of the country. 

As an intermediate link between domestic and foreign po- 
litics, the disturbances which took place in India during the 
year 1809 may be mentioned. In this volume we have not 
been able to give a full account of the termination of these 
disturbances, nor to trace in minute detail all the events 
which led to them. Much information on this subject ar- 
rived long after the commencement of the present year ; 
and of course it more properly belongs to our next volume. 
In this, however, we have given a brief abstract of the prior 
part of the East-India disturbances ; and shall not fail in The 
New Annual Register for 1810 to present a complete, and 
we hope an impartial, narrative of transactions, which all 
parties, however they may differ respecting their cause and 
origin, must confess open to cur view the instability of the 
foundation on which our Indian empire rests. 

If from domestic we turn our attention to foreign po- 
litics, the events that have occurred in two countries prin- 
cipally claim our notice and interest :—In Ausiria, where, 
after tottering on the very verge of destruction, Bonaparte 
at length, by superior skill and resources, coinpletely tri 
umphed ;—and in Spain, where his p!ans have \atherto been 
in some degree foiled. ‘The fate of these two countries, 
the rapid iall and complete huiniliation of the one, and the 
protracted resjstance of the other,—offer to the politician 
subjects for profound meditation, The events that have 
eccurred in Spain, though calculated to excite emotions of 
a3 indignation 
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indignation and horror against the common enemy, and of 
commiseration for the suffering inhabitants of that country, 
are by no means so disastrous as to/ lead us to despair of the 
ultimate success of their cause. What Bonaparte has effected 
in other countries cannot be adduced to prove that he will 
be victorious here also. ro 

Already have 200,000 of the enemy fallen victims to the 
cruel ambition of their emperor, whose predictions respect- 
ing Spain have in no instance been realized: and though he 
may continue to pour in his armies, almost without limit, 
or number, yet so long as the Spanish patriots wage a war 
of defence only, and receive that support from this country, 
which its government is willing to afford, they cannot be 
vanquished. And what they have hitherto performed, 
although they are ignorant, and actuated rather by a 
national antipathy to the French, heightened by the 
cruelties they have witnessed and suffered, than by a pure 
and enlightencd love of liberty, founded on an expe- 
rience of its blessings ;—and notwithstanding they are 
led on by a weak if not a treacherous government, 
triumphantly shows what resistance a people can raise and 
continue against the power of a tyrant, and how feeble ‘the 
armies and skill even of Bonaparte would be, if they were 
levelled against a free nation, under the direction of a wise 
and popular government. 


15th June, 1810. 
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KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, 
AND TASTE, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


DURING THE REIGN OF ANNE. 
PART TIT. 


A” THOUGH the reign of queen Anne was that of genius 
with respect to poe is and polite writers, yet it was no less 
distinguished for authors of deep penetr ation, solid judgement, 
and sound and extensive learning. ‘the powers of the hu- 
man mind were fully and freely exercised. Many distinguished 
themselves as profound philosophers, and eminent divines, 
To this period we may refer Locke and Bentley, Beveridge 
and South, Flamsteed and Halley, Wallis and sir Christopher 
Wren, with a multitude of others, whose names can never be 
forgotten by the country to which, by their exertions, their 

works, and their writings, they did so much honour. 

Locke, the immortal Locke, shone forth as the great re- 
storer of Human Reason. Among the moderns who have ree 
nounced implicit respect for ancient authority, and, upon the 
plan of gathering wisdom from every quarter, have attempted 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, besides those who 
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have been, or who wished to be thought, reformers of universal 
philosophy, innumerable learned men have appeared, who 
have directed their attention towards the improvément of par- 
ticular sciences. ‘lo many of these our plan cannot extend, 
hut some notice must be taken of those whose Freasonings 
the “Essay concerning Human Understanding” was calcu- 
Jated to subvert. 

In the same year in which John Locke was born in England, 
Spinoza was born at Amsterdam: by the writings of the 
former, rational and true religion was established on a firm 
and immutable foundation ; but the latter, claiming the ep!- 
thet of a philosopher, bad the impious temerity to advance @ 
new theory of nature destructive of all religion, which he 
pretended to establish by geometric demonstrations. 

Spinoza was a Jew by descent and education, but very early 
discovered such dissatisfaction with the religion of his fathers, 
and advanced opinions so contrary to their established tenets, 
that a sentence of excommunication was pronounced against 
him by his brethren. Expelled from the synagogue, an asylum 
was granted him by certain christians who afforded him an 

mportunity « f acquiring the knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages, and studying Cartesian philosophy. ‘The vehemence 
with which he continued ro attack the religion of his country- 
men alarmed and terrified them: they attempted first to 
bribe, then assassinate him; and when both these measures 
proved ineflectual, they accused him of blasphemy and apo- 
stasy, and he was banished the city. He still continued to 
write, and was not without patrons of high rank in the various 
walks of hile; but the impicties contained in his several trea- 
tises excited very geneval indignation, and refutations were 
ms forth from various quarters, by writers of all religious 
persuasions, li which the se phisins, false reasonings, onal al} 
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the substance of the universe there can be no other; but all 
things are comprehended in it, and are modes of this substance, 
either thinking or extended. ‘This one universal substance 
Spinoza calls God, and ascribes to it divine attributes. He 
expressly < asserts that God is the immanent, not the transitive 
cause of all things. His doctrine ts, therefore e, not to be con-~ 
founded with that of those ancient pltilosophers who held God 
to be Te Wey, * The Universal Whole:’ nor can it be derived, 
as some have imagined, from the Cartesian philosophy, because 
in that system two distinct substances are supposed, and-the 
existence of a Deity is a fundamental principle. 

Against the poison of atheism, antidotes were provided by 
many able defenders of religion ; ; among these were the 
writings of Cudworth, the professed object of which was the 
refutation of atheism. 

A singular tapers hypothesis has given celebrity to 
the name > of I Mallebranche, who flourished at the same period 
with Spinoza and Locke. Devoting himself to a monastic 
life, he engaged in the study of ecclesiastical history and bib- 
lical criticis mM, but with so little satisfaction to his owri mind, 
that he was inclined to abandon his studies. Meeting however 
with a copy of Des Cartes’ treatise * On Man,’ and finding it 
contained so many new ideas, he determined to make himself 
master of the author's philosophy. From this time he was 
immersed in profound meditation ; and having satisfied himself 
concerning the mysterious union of soul and body, and having, 
as he conceived, discovered a still more mysterious union be« 
tween the soul of man and God, he wrote his treatise ‘On 
the Search after ‘Lruth.’ The doctrine of this book is raised 
upon Cartesian principles, and is in some particulars Platonic. 
The author represents, in strong colours, the causes of error, 
arising from the disorders of the imagination and passions: he 
explains the action of the snimal spirits; the nature of me- 
mory ; the connexton of the brain with other parts of the 
body, and their influence upon the understanding and will. 
On the subject of intellect, he maintained that thought alone 
is essential to mind, and deduced the imperfect state of science 
from the imperfection of the human und erstanding. Rejecting 
the ancient doctrine of species sent forth from material ob- 
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jects, and denying the power of the mind to produce ideas, 
he ascribes their production immediately to God, aru asserts, 
that the human mind immediately perceives God, and sees 
all things in him. As he derives the imperfection of the hu- 
man mind froin its dependence upon the body, so he places 
its perfection in union with God, by means of the knowledge 
of truth and the love of virtue. 

Next to Mallebranche may be mentioned the German ma- 
thematician, Walter ‘I'schirn Hausen, who was a diligent in- 
guirer after truth, and was desirous of furnishing others with 
a philosophy, which might conduct them with ease and cer- 
tainty to wisdom and happiness. With this view he wrote a 
work entitled * Medicina Mentis,’ or ‘The Medicine of the 
Mind, or General Precepts of the Art of Invention.’ In this 
treatise he applied geometry and universal arithmetic to meta- 
physical and moral subjects, in hopes of opening a way, by 
which any one might, for himself, discover what is true and 
useful. 

_ Among the modern metaphysicians of this period, the an- 
cient questions concerning the human soul, its nature and 
faculties ; its duration and connexion with the body, were 
subjects of considerable controversy. Many writers maintained 
its materiality and natural mortality; among whom were 
Coward in his ‘ Thoughts on the Soul,’ and Dodwell, who 
contended that the soul derives its immortality from the spirit 
of God in baptism. Other writers equally learned, equally 
zealous, and equally positive, maintained a long and even 
still undecided controversy concerning the ke. af the hue 
man mind; among these were Leibnitz Placette, King, Coll: 
and Clarke. Thus are we brought to th Erems me aph 8 
and philosopher John pee ; h ida eh ~—— pane 
Wrington, near Bristol : He s 2 See ee 
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the Peripatetic philosophy, he grew tired of academic studies, 
and conversed more with men of wit and genius than with phi- 
losophers. Fe was indebted to Des Cartes for the first glim- 
niering of light: though he did not adopt his system, he was 
deliphte ‘d with the perspicuity of his writings, and was imme- 
diately satisfied, that the general prevalence of error and un- 
certainty ‘vas not so much owing to the imbecility of the hu- 
man mind, as to the imper fection of the present method of 
instruction: his natural thirst after knowledge returned, and 
he resumed his inquiries with fresh ardour. In i664, to im- 
prove his knowledve of human nattre by a more general and 
extensive acquaintance with mankind, he accompanied the 
British ambassador to the court of Be lin. After remaining 
there about a year, he returned to Oxford, and chiefly pur- 
sued the study of Natural Philosophy. Here he formed an 
intimacy with lord Ashley, afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, a 
man of. superior genius, extensive reading, and elegant taste, 
from whose conversation Locke ac knowledges himself to have 
derived great pleasure and advantage, and with whom he pre- 
served am intimate friendship through life. Mr Locke, though 
he never graduated as a physician, had gone through a course 
of medica! studies, and now he accompanied the noble earl, 

as his medical adviser and philosophical iris nd; and was in- 

troduced by him to the acquaintance of many persons of the 
first distinction, to whom, his good sense, extensive knowledge, 

and polished manners, rendered him highly acceptable. In 
1665 he went with the earl of Northumberland into France, 
and on his return undertook to superintend the education of 
lord Shaftesbury’s only son. It was in the leisure which he 
commanded during this engagement, that he x ne his ideas 
concerning the powers and operations of the human under- 
standing. When his friend and patron was appointed jord 
chancellor, Locke shared his honours ; and when, in the po- 
litical strureles, the earl of Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
his office, Locke cheertully partook of his disgrace. In 1674, 
apprehending himseif in danger of a consumption, he visited, 
by the advice and at the expense of his patron, Montpellier, 
and on his return he was occupied almost wholly in the 
study of the Scriptures, chiefly of the New Testament. When 
b 2 lord 
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lord Shaftesbury retired to Hollana to escape the political storm 
that threatened his life, Locke, despairing of safety at home, 
fixed his residence in Amsterdam, where he had frequent in- 
tercourse with Le Clerc, Limborch, and other learned men, 
and where, after many interruptions, he §nished his ° Essay on 
the Human Understanding.’ During his absence, his name, 
on account of the share which he was supposed to have had 
in the earl of Shaftesbury’s political offences, was, by order of 
the king, struck out of the register of his college, and secret 
instructions were issued for seizing him, and bringing him 
back to England. Timely notice was, however, civen him of 
his danger, and he remained in concealment among his friends. 
During this recess he wrote his ‘ Two Letters on Yoleration.’ 
In 1685 he was offered a pardon from James II; but he spurned 
the idea, upon the plea, that having been guilty of no crime, 
he stood in need of no pardon. 
At the period of the Revolution, Locke accompanied the 
princess of Orange to England, and was restored to the society 
of his numerous friends, and to his useful labours political and 
philosophical. ‘The ‘Essay on the Human Undersjanding’ 
was first published in English in 1690, and_ was soon after- 
wards translated into the modern and ancientlanguages, and 
judiciously abridged by Wynn, bishop of St. Asaph. In the 
same year Mr. Locke published his treatise * On civil Govern- 
ment,’ in which he boldly and successfully attacked the prin- 
ciples of despotism. ‘Towards the close of life he wrote his 
tre tise *On Education ;’—a ‘ third Letter on ‘Toleration — 
his * Reasonablene:. of Christianity,” ¢ Letters to Stillingfleet 
Bishop of Worcester,’ and other tracts. In his theological 
works, he maintetued that there is nothing in the christian re- 
ligion contrary to reason; and, at the same time that he showed 
himself a rue fricnd to the cause of revelation, was a zeaious 
1) fOr The doc Hive of the uniiy of the divine nature. 
, Ass be t labgurs of this exccilent man were employed upoll 
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intellectual world before unknown. That his judg?ment was 
accurate and profound, that his imagination was vigorous, 
and that he was welt furnished with the ornaments of elegant 
learning, if there were no other proofs, might be, without hesi- 
tation, concluded from his great W ork the ‘E ssay on the Hu- 
man Understanding,’ in which, discarding all systematic 
theories, he has, from actual experience and observation, dell- 
neated the features, and described the operations, of the human 
mind, with a degree of precision to be found in the writings 
oi none of his predecessors. 

After clearing the way, by setting aside the wiiols doctrine 
of innate noucns and pri ciples, both speculative and practi- 
a ihe author traces all ideas to two sources, sensatium and 

clon; treats at large of the nature of ideas simple and 
complex; of the operation of the human understanding in 
form, ‘distinguishing, compounding, and associating them; 
of the manner in which words are applied as representations 
of ideas; of the difficulties and obstructions, in the search 
after truth, which arise from the imperfections of these signs; 
and of the nature, reality, kinds, degrees, casual hindrances 
and necessary limits of human kno‘ wledge. 

‘Vhe limits of this Introduction do not allow us to discuss at 
large the merits of the ‘Essay on the Human Understanding 3’ 
but it may be observed, that though several topics are treated 
of, which may be considered as episodical with respect to the 
main design; though many opinions which the author advances 
may admit of controversy ; and though, on some topics, he 
may not have expressed himself with his usual perspicuity, the 
work is of inestimable value, as a history of the Understand- 
ing, not compiled from former books, but written from ma- 
teriais collected by a long and attentive observation of what 
passes in the human mind. 

In Mr. Locke, who gave a decided turn to the learning and 
taste of nis countrymen, we have contemplated the philosopher, 
divine, and politigian.,, We shall now proceed to notice some 
of the other able literary characters of his time, who combined 
in their labours and writings various departments of learning. 
Richard Cumberland, an E nylish bishop of considerable cele- 
brity, was born in London in 1632: he received his classical 
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learning at St. Paul's school, whence, abeut the year 1649, 
he was removed to the Magdalen college, Cambridge. ere 
he pursued those studies which are preparatory to the practice 
of medicine. Physic, however, he soon abandoned for the 
study of theology, and obtained preferment in the church. 
He was assiduous in the discharge of the duties attached to 
his office, and devoted all his leisure time to philosophical 
studies. In 1672 he published a treatise in quarto, entitled 
‘De Legibus Natura Disquisitio philosophica,’ &c., which was 
intended as a refutation of the tenets of Hobbes, and obtained 
the author a high degree of reputation. In 1680 he took the 
doctor’s degree; and in 1686 he published ‘ An Essay towards 
the Recovery of the Jewish Weights and Measures, compre- 
hending their Monies by help of an ancient Standard compared 
with those of England.’ Dr. Cumberland was zealously at- 
tached to the doctrines of the church of England; and on ac- 
count of his steadfast defence of it, and of the principles of the 
Revolution, he was selected asa fit person to fill the see of Pe- 
terborough. He died im the year 1718: his lite had been 
active, and his various pursuits required deep study, and a 
habit of intense thinking ; but his faculties were strong till 
the last period of his existence. So great was the vigour of 
his mind, that at the age of 84, when: bishop Wilkins pre- 
sented him with a copy of his Coptic Testament, he set about 
studying the language, and made so rapid a progress in it, that 
he was able to read a greater part of the version with the most 
critical attention. After the death of the bishop, his son-in- 
law Mr. Payne published ‘ Sanchoniatho’s Pheenician History, 
translated from the first book of Eusebius, De Praeparatione 
Evangelica Kc.” upon which the venerable prelate had be- 
stowed much time and research ; and in the course of the in- 
quiry he was led to other subjects. An account of these he 
left behind him in MS., which was published by the same edi- 
tor, under the title of ¢ Origines Gentium Antiquissima, or 
Attempts for discovering the ‘limes of the first Planting of 
Nations.’ This worthy prelate did much for the 


aR nc late: general 
interests OF learning ; and likewise every thing in his power 
to render the clergy 


' in his diocese respectable,’ useful, and 
happy. 
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Dr. Bull, an eminent divine, was raised to the bishopric of 
St. David’s by queen Anne; and being introduced into the 
house of peers, in the session when the bill passed for the 
union of the two kingdoms, he bore his¢estimony in favour 
of the church of England, as being in her doctrine, discipline, 
and worship, most agreeable to pi imitive and apostolical in- 
stitutions. In early ive he had been a considerable writer, 
chiefly in controver sial divinity : his learning was unquestion- 
able; but, considering the points which he undertook sometimes 
to defend and justify, his judgement will be thought more or 
less highly of by persons who think differently on the same 
subjects. One of his first publications was his * Harmonia 
Apostolica, or Apostolical Harmony,’ in two dissertations ; in 
the first -of which St. James’s doctrine of justification by works 
is explained and defended: in the second, the agreement of 
St. Paul with St. James is clearly demonstrated. ‘This work 
excited considerable opposition, and was attacked by persons 
of different persuasions both in and out of the church. In 
reply to his antagonists he published his ‘ Examen Censure,’ 
and his ‘ Apologia pro Harmonia.’ After this he undertook 
a vindication of the Nicene Faith, which was published at the 
desire and expense of bishop Fell, under the title of * Defensio 
Fidei Nicena, ex Scriptis que extant Catholicorum Doctorum, 
qui intra prima Ecclesia Christiane Szcula floruerunt.? He 
was author of several other works, among which was a vindi- 
cation of the divinity of Jesus Christ. He was remarkable 
for firmness of mind, and for an habitual sense of religion ; 
and his great learning, if not always applied to the most im- 
portant subjects, was ever recommended by the modesty that 
accompanied and adorned it. 

Dr. Beveridge, another of queen Anne's bishops, was di- 
stinguished by iuis great application to the learned languages, 
patticularly to oriental liter ature, in which he excelled so 
much, that at the age of eighteen he wrote a treatise on the 
excellency of the oriental tongues, with a Syriac grammar. 
He rose to considerable distinction and preferment in the 
church; and so celebrated was he as a preacher, and $0 re- 
markably assiduous and abundant in his labours, that he was 
denominated ‘the great reviver and restorer of ‘primitive 


piety,’ 
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x THE HISTORY 
piety.” He had in the reign of king Wiiliam declined accepting 
the see of Bath and Wells, but in 1704 he was,consecrated 
bishop of St. Asaph. In this elevated station, he prosecuted 
with his accustomed zeal and diligence every practicable mea- 
sure for advancing the honour and interest of religion, both 
among the clergy and laity, and at his death he left the 
greats. part of his estate to the Societies for propagating the 
Gospel, and for promoting christian Knowledge. | . 
Besides those who had the high honour of filing the epi- 
scopal sees in this reign, there were many worthy, excellent, 
and truly learned clergymen that did honour to the rank and 
stations which they held in the church. Among these we must 
not omit the mention of Joshua Barnes, Richard Bentley, and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. Barnes was born in London in 1654, and 
was educated in grammar learning at Christ's hospital, where 
he was distinguished by his proficiency in the Greek language, 
and by some Latin poems. |'rom this place he went to Ema- 
nuel college, Cambridge, and was in the year 1678 elected a 
fellow of the same college, and in 1695 hewasappointed Greek 
rofessor of the university of Cambridge. Barnes was chiefly 
Sates to the public as the editor of several of the Greek 
classics, which maintained a considerable reputation till they 
were superseded by others of more value, and in which greater 
learning and more profound judgement have been displayed. 
Yo the Euripides published by Barnes is prefixed 2 preliminary 
dissertation on the ancient Greek tragedy, and another on the 
life and writings of the author. His edition of Anacreon is 
enlarged by several whole picces and fragments. The life 
of the poet is annexed, and in the prolegomena the author 
treats of the antiguify and invention of lyric poetry, and the 
peculiar metre made use of by Anacreon. Barnes’s edition 
of Homer is furnished with an exact translation; the ancient 
Greek scholia ; the Hymns; Epigrams, Fragments, and two 
indices. Barnes was an original writer as well as an editor, 
but his works are now seldom referred to. 

Dr. Bentley was born in 1661 near Wakefield in York- 
shire, and at that town he was educated till he had attained 
his fitteenth year, when he was entered at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. In 1692 he published his first work, which was 
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a Latin epistle to Dr. Mill, containing critical observations on 
¢ Malala’s Chronicon ;’ and about the same time he was se- 
lected as the first person to preach Boyle’s lecture, iounded for 
the vindication of Natural and Revealed Religion. The subject 
which he made choice of was the confutation of Atheism ; 
and the sermons were soon after published, and have since 
passed through many editions at home, as well as being trans- 
fated into most of the languages of modern E urope. °Whilst 
he carried on this lecture, he maintained a philosophical cor- 
respondence with sir Isaac Newton, whose friendship he ar- 
dently cultivated, and whose approbation stamped a peculiar 
value upon the argumentation contained in these discourses. 
Dr. Bentley's ¢ Annotations on Callimachus’ were inserted 
in an edition of that poet, published in i697 by Gravius; 
and in the same year Dr. Bentley himself printed, at the 
end of Wotton’s Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing, hi§ * Dissertations on the Epistles of ‘Themistocles, So- 
crates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the Fables of Egypt.’ This 
publication was succeeded by a controversy between the author 
and vir. Boyle upon the genuineness af the Epistles of Phala- 
ris, In which Bentley displayed uncommon erudition and vast 
powers of criticism. 

With the conduct of this learned man in the several situa- 
tions of life which he filled, we have, in this article, little or no 
couceri : the temper and manners which he exhibited on va- 
rious occasions could not be easily justified, but his character 
for great icarning and acute criticism Is well known over the 
whole of isurope. in the controversy referred to, Swift and 
Pope, Garth and Middleton joined with Mr. Boyle ; and some 
of them jorgetting, apparentiy, the cause which was under dis- 
cussion, proceeded with an unwarr Race severity in attacking 
the mora! character and literary acquirements of their adver- 
sary. , 
~ In 1710 Dr. Bentley published at Amsterdam his critical 
Annotations ‘ on the first two Comedies of Aristophanes, and 
about the same ume at Rheims his Emendations of the Frag- 
ments of Menander and Philemon ; ; and in the following year 
he gave io the world his lony expected edition of Horace, 
which was pronounce d by Dre Hare to be the cginpletest 
work 
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work produced by criticism since the restoration of learning. 
The other works of Dr. Bentley were an edition of Terence 
and Phedrus, and an edition of the Paradise Lost. It may 
excite, as it has already excited, much surprise, that the literary 
character of this truly learned man should have been held in 
much higher estimation by foreigners than by his own coun- 
trymen. This may be partly owing to his own asperity and 
irritability of temper; and partly, or perhaps principally, to 
his having, in the class of his adversaries, the poets and wits 
of the age, and to their having made him the object of their 
satire and ridicule Nevertheless, by some of the most learned 
and judicious of his contemporaries the talents of Bentley 
were duly appreciated. Dr. Clarke, himself eminently di- 
stinguished by his literature and critical discernment, speaks of 
him as ‘Vir in hujusmodi rebus peritia plane incredibili et 
criticos omnes longé longéque judicio et sagacitate antecellens.’ 
The judgement of posterity, more impartial than that of his 
contemporaries, has allowed Dr. Bentley’s profound ski!l in 
the idionr of the Latin and Greck languages ; and though, as 
a verbal critic, many of his emendations are unsanctioned by 
the authority of ancient MSS., they frequently approve them- 
selves as just and reasonable, and are regarded as real im- 
provements 
Samuel Clarke, one of queen Anne’s chaplains, was a 
native’of Norwich, and at the free-school in that city he re- 
c ee his grammar learning, and from thencé he went to 
Caius cylege, Cambridge, where he applied himself most dili- 
gently to the study of the New Philosophy. Before he had 
completed his twenty-second year he translated Rohault’s Sy- 
stem of Physics into Latin, with notes agreeably to the new 
system. His next work was connected with his profession as a 
divine, viz. A Paraphrase on the Gospels, in two volumes oc- 
tavo. In 1704 he was appointed to preach Mr. Boyle's lec- 
sans toate be te, Big aad Abt 
‘ U g year he delivered a course of 
sermons on the ‘Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion.’ 
hese two courses have been since printed together, and have 
gone through many editions, The mode of reasoning pursued 
by the author, in proving the existence and perfections of the 
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Deity, from arguments 2 priori, excited very great attention 
on the appearance of the work. About this time he discovered 
considerable doubts in his mind respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and it is said that he never read the Athanasian creed 
but once, and then it was at a time when it was not appointed 
to be read, and the thing occurred by mistake. In the year 
1706 he printed his letter to Mr. Dodwell on the ‘ Immortality 
of the Soul,’ a very learned and philosophical discourse, in 
answer to the opinion that the soul became immortal by bap- 
tism. A part of the argument, on the materiality of the soul, 
was taken up and discussed at large by Mr. Anthony Collins. 
About this period Mr. Clarke published an elegant translation 
of Sir Isaac Newton's ‘ Treatise on Optics,’ which he had un- 
dertaken at the request of the author, and was by this means 
instrumental in disseminating the light which this great phi- 
losopher had thrown on the subject, among the learned and 
inquisitive in other parts of Europe. He was now introduced 
to the queen, who immediately appointed hin one of her chap- 
lains in ordinary, and presented iim with the rectory of St. 
James’s. He took his doctor’s degree, and on the occasion 
delivered an elaborate thesis on the question that ‘ No article 
of the Christian Fah, delivered in the sacred Scriptures, is 
contrary to right reason,’ which he maintained m a most mas- 
terly manner. 

In 1712 Dr. Clarke appeared in a new character, and dis- 
played his taste in philological erudition, by the publication 
of a most splendid edition of Czesar’s Commentaries in folio, 
enriched with many judicious notes and corrections, and em- 
bellished with beautiful engravings. At the same period Dr. 
Clarke involved himself in a protracted, 2nd on many accounts 
a very painful controversy by the publication of his ‘ Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity.’ It was no secret what his intentions 
were before he sent his work forth into the world, and appli- 
cation was made to him, by the ministers of queen Anne, to 
abandon his intentions; but having carefully considered the 
subject, he could not be turned from his purpose; and re- 
solved to follow the convictions of his mind by submitting 
his opinions to the examination of the public. His work, which 
excited much attention, consisted of three parts: the first 
part 
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art contains a ‘Collection and Explicationof all the Texts 
in the New Testament relating to the Doctrine of the ‘Trinity: 
in the second, ‘ the doctrine is set forth at large, and explained 
in particular and distinct propositions ;* and in the third part, 
‘the principal passages in the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, relating to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, are considered.’ 


"This was one of the most unobjectionable methods that could 


be devised of treating the subject : nevertheless it occasioned 
a controversy, in which passion and bigotry had far too large 
ashare of influence. Dr. Hoadly remarks, that the dispute 
lay at last principally between the author and a writer, who 
was known to be Dr. Waterland, whom he styles very skilful 
in the management of a debate, and very learned and well 
versed in the writings of the ancient fathers. Dr. Clarke had, 
however, to endure a different species of warfare : a complaint 
was made against him to the bishops by the lower house of 
convocation, of the heterodox opinions and dangerous ten- 
dency of his work; and, at the desire of the upper house, 
they afterwards delivered in extracts from it in proof of their 
charges. Dr. Clarke wrote a reply, which was not brought 
before their lordships; but the bishops, on the occasion, evinced 
a becoming and honourable spirit of conciliation and peace, 
and endeavoured to calm the violence which was so con- 
Spicuous in the proceedings of their brethren of the lower 
house. 

In the year 1715-1716 Dr. Clarke engaged in an amicable 
controversy with the learned Leibnitz, on the doctrines of 
philosophical liberty and necessity, in which each of these able 
disputants displayed all the skill in argumentation and debate, 
of which they were respectively masters. The papers written 
on this occasion were printed in the year 1717, and inscribed 
to the princess of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, through 
whose hands they had all passed, and whom Dr. Hoadly calls 
the witness and judge of every step of the controversy. Dr. 
Clarke, soon after this, gave rise toa curious controversy re- 
specung apostolical and primitive doxologies, by introducin 
some alterations into those of the singing psalms which had 
been that year reprinted for the use of his church. The alter- 
ation consisted in ascribing story to God through Christ, in- 

stead 
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stead of paving equal honours to each of the three persons 
in the Trinity. 

In the year 1728 Dr. Clarke published, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, a letter addressed to Mr. Hoadly ‘On 
the velocity and rary of bodies in motion,’ which is an able 
vindication of the doctrine of sir Isaac Newton on that 
es i and in the following year he gave new proofs, in 
addition to those already before the w orld, of his refined taste 
and critical skill in the learned languages, by the publication 
of the first twelve books of Homer’s Iliad, which he ac- 
companied with an elecant Latin translation, and illustrated 
with a number of very learned notes. ‘The remaining books 
of the Iliad were published two or three years after the doctor’s 
death by his son. We have said but little -of Dr. Clarke’s 
theological pieces, all of which, and his sermons in parti- 
cular, have much merit. Of thes ce, ten volumes form a 
posthumous publication, which pass¢d through many edi- 
tions. Whatever subject he treated on, his matter is solid 
and ingenious; his arrancement lucid and comprehensive ; 
his illustrations apt and impressive ; and his language plain, 
erspictious, nervous and persuasive. In his explications of 
Scripture he is remarkably happy: if they are sometimes 
more elaborate and circumstantial than necessary, their length 
- be found to be amply compe nsated by their intrinsic 

<cellence and value. His works are a standing monument 
of a great and comprehensive mind, which could bring 
within its grasp all useful and ornamental learning, and 
treat whatever subjects came under its observation with 
— ability, accuracy, and precision. In theology, in meta- 
physics, in natural philosophy, and in classical aoe he 
has established a credit that will be as lasting as science@#self, 
Dr. Clarke, it must not be forgotten, was charged with aban- 
doning, before his death, those relivious opinions which he 
had in earlier life vindicated, and for which he was contented 
to bear no small portion of obloquy: the accusation was 
abundantly repelled by Dr. Hoadly and his own son; but 
we have still stronger evidence on this head : not long before 
his decease he gave the world a new edition of his work on 


the Trinity, and he also took particular care to revise the 
Book 
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Book of Common Prayer, and to make: those alterations in 
it which he deemed incompatible with the unrivalled glory 
of the true God. His alterations and emendations were left 
in manuscript, with the hope, no doubt, that future times 
might be benefited by them; and after the lapse ot nearly half 
a century they, with other alterauons, were committed to the 
press, and brought into public use by the late Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey, vicar of Catterick in Yorkshire, who took the oppor- 
tunity first of resigning his living and all future prospects in 
the emoluments of the church. In this point of view, as in 
others to which we have referred, Dr. Clarke must be regarded 
as a very leading character, when passing judgement on the 
literature and taste of the period on which we are descanting. 
From this great man, who was a mathematician and 
philosopher as well as a divine, we are led to others, who 
were chiefly celebrated for their skill in the sciences pro- 
perly so called. To Dr. Wallis, Flamsteed and others, 
who flourished in this and some of the preceding reigns, 
we have already in the volume for 1804 referred, and 
rendered a tribute of applause: we shall therefore con- 
clude this Introduction with a brief account of that prince of 
philosophers dud mathematicians, sir Isaac Newton, who, 
though he had rendered himselt illustrious in the former pe- 

riods, was not less celebrated in the reign of gueen Anne. 
Newton was born on Christmas day 1642: great atten- 
tion was paid to his education in the learned languages, and 
so early as at twelve years of age he was observed to have a 
strong inclination to figures and philosophical subjects. 
When he was entered at ‘Lrinity college, Cambridge, he soon 
obtained the notice and friendship of Dr. Barrow, the Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics. At his commencement as 
a student, Euclid was first put into his hands; but the the- 
orems and problems of that author he was enabled to com- 
prehend at the first glance: he was, therefore, directed to 
make the sublimer parts of mathematics the chief object of 
his studies. Before he was two-and-twenty he had invented 
his new method of Fluxions and Infinite Series. He next 
employed his talents in considering the nature of light, and 
in grinding glasses with which he could make all the éxpe- 
riments 
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OF KNOWLEDGE; &c. xvii 
riments necessary in the pursuit, till meeting with a prism 
he was struck with the colours produced by it, and which 
were refracted into an oblong, instead of a circular form, 
which he expected: at first he thought the irregularity acci- 
dental, but his further inquiries led him to the establish- 
ment of a New Theory of Light and Colours. Amidst these 
speculations he was forced from Cambridge in 1666 by the 
plague, and it was more than two years before he made any 
further progress in the subject. In the country, retired from 
learning and learned men, the falling of an apple led the 
philosopher to meditate on gravity, which gave rise to the 
system of the world, which was afterwards explained and 
demonstrated in his Principia. About this period he was 
engaged upon the structure of a reflecting telescope, which 
did not answer on account of defects in the polish. In the 
year 1662 he succeeded Dr. Barrow in the professorship of 
mathematics at Cambridge, and the duties in which this 
office involved him interrupted for a time his attention to 
the telescope ; but as his thoughts had been chiefly employed 
upon optics, he made his discoveries in that science the subject 
of his lectures for the first three years after he was appointed 
to the mathematical chair ; and having brought his theory of 
light and colours to a considerable degree of perfection, he 
communicated it to the Royal Society, ‘of which he was a 
member, to have their judgement upon it. ‘The paper 
being published in the Philosophical Transactions, occasioned 
a dispute upon the truth of it, which gave the author so 
much uneasiness, that he resolved not to publish any thing 
further on the subject, and in conformity with this resolution 
he laid by his optical lectures, although they were at the 
time prepared for the press. The analysis by infinite series, 
Which was to have been subjoined to them, underwent the 
same fate. 

re now resumed his telescope, which he brought so far 
to a state of perfection as to show the planet Jupiter distinctly 
round, with his four satellites, and the phases of Venus. At 
the request of Leibnitz, in 1676, he explained his invention 
of Infinite Series, and pointed out in what way he had im- 

1809, ¢ “ proved 
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proved it by his method of lluxions. In the same year he 
discovered the grand proposition, that by a centripetal force 
acting inversely as the square of the distance, a planet must 
revolve in an ellipsis, round the acting force placed in the 
lower focus, and, by a radius drawn to that centre, describe 
areas proportional to the times. In 1687 Newton published 
his great work entitled ‘ Philosophiz Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica,’ containing, in the third book, the astronomy of 
comets, which had been lately discovered by himself, and 
which has been regarded as the production of a celestial intel- 
ligence rather than of a man. 

Ever since the first discovery of the heterogeneous mix- 
ture of light, and the production of colours arising from it, 
Newton had employed a good part of his time in bringing 
the experiment upon which the theory is founded, to a de- 
gree of exactness that might satisfy himself. ‘This seems 
to have been his favourite invention, and thirty years did 
he spend in the arduous task before he made it public in 
1704. 

In infinite series and in fluxions, and in the power and 
laws of gravity, in preserving the solar system, there had 
perhaps been some, though very distant hints, given by others 
before him: but in dissecting a ray of light mto its primary 
constituent particles; which then admitted of no further sepa- 
ration; in the discovery of the different refrangibilities of 
these particles thus separated; and that these constituent 
rays had each its own peculiar colour inherent in it ; that 
rays falling in the same angle of incidence have alternate fits 
of reflection and refraction ; that bodies are rendered trans- 
parent by the minuteness of their pores, and become opaque 
by having them large ; and that the most transparent body, 
by having a greater thinness, will become less pervious to 
the light : in all these, which enter into his new theory of 
light and colours, le was the discoverer; and as the subject 
is of the most subtle and delicate nature, he thought it ne- 
cessary to be himself the finisher of it. 

_ His attention, however, was not confined to the subject of 
light alone; so far from it, that all we know of natural bo- 
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dies seemed to be coraprehended in his researches: he had 
found out that there was a natural action between light and 
other bodies, by which the reflections and refractions, as 

well as intlexions, of the former, were constantly produced. — 
‘Yo ascertain the force and extent of this principle of action 
was what had all along engaged his thoughts, and what 
after all, by its extreme subtlety, escaped his penetrating 
spirit. Though, however, he has not made so full a disco- 
very of the principle which directs the course of light, as 
he has with respect to the power by which the planets are 
kept in their courses, yet he gave the best directions possible 
for such as should be dienoeed to carry on the work, and 
furnished matter abundantly sufficient to guide and animate 
them in the — 

Leibnitz had long endeavoured to claim for himself the 
honour of being the inventor of Fluxions, and in an account 
of his work, in the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic, it was 
broadly insinuated that Newron had borrowed it trom him. 
Dr. Keil! undertook Newton’s defence, and after letters on 
both sides, Leibnitz complained to the Royal Society of ill 
treatment. ‘That learned body, willing to render strict justice 
to whomsoever it might be due, appointed a committee of 
their members to consider the merits of the case. These 
having carefully examined all the papers relating to the point 
in controversy, and having weighed with the utmost accuracy 
the evidence on al] sides, decided in favour of Newion and 
Keill. 

In 1705 the honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
Newton by queen Anne, in consideration of his great merit, 
After this he was applied to by the house of commons, for his 
opinion upon a new method of discoyering the longitude at 
sea, which had been laid before them by Ditton and Whiston, 
in the way of a petition to procure their encouragement ; 
but the house did not hesitate a moment to reject the peti- 
tion, as soon as they had heard sir Jsaac Newton's paper on 
the subject read to them. 

As Leibnitz was an officer of state to the elector of Hano- 
yer; so, when that prince was raised to the thrane of the 
CZ British 
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British dominions, sir Isaac Newton came more under the no- 
tice of the court, and it was for the immediate satisfaction, and 
at the command, of king George I, that he was prevailed on 
to put the last hand to the dispute about the invention of 
fluxions. At the same time the princess of Wales, after- 
wards celebrated as queen consort to George Il,’ happened 
to have a curiosity. for philosophical inquiries, and engaged 
the conversation of the illustrious Newton. Here she found, 
in evety difficulty, that fuil satisfaction which she had in vain 
sought for elsewhere; and she was often heard to declare, 
that she thought herself happy in coming into the world at a 
juncture of time which put it into her power to converse 
with, and be improved by him. At her solicitation he drew 
up an abstract of his Chronology, which was surreptitiously 
printed in France, and after his death it was published as a 
posthumous work under the title of ‘The Chronology of 
ancient Kingdoms amended. ‘lo which is prefixed A short 
Chronicle trom the first Memory of ‘Things in Europe, to the 
Conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great.’ 

We have, therefore, the Newtonian principles of chrono- 
logy as well as the Newtonian system of the world, and the 
Newtonian theory of light. ‘To so vast an extent did the 
discoveries of this great man prevail, and they are discoveries 
which ume and the accumulated wisdom of a century have 
not invalidated. , 

With respectto hi: principles of Chronology, which are lessge- 
nerally Known than his oi ier discoveries, we shall give in this 
piace a brief statement of the foundation on which they stand. 

Alter an account of the defects and obscurity attendant 
upon ancient chronology, sir Isaac observes, that, though 
many ot the ancients computed by generations and succes- 
gions, yet others, especially the Greeks, Egyptians and Latins, 
reckoned the reigns of kings equal to generations of men, and 
three of them to a hundred, or a hundred and twenty years ; 
and this was the foundation of their technical cbronolo : He 
then points out trom the ordinary c 4 mi OY: a 
detail of Listaalaa) f fe thes eae oe Mature, and & 
seen istotica facts, the ciference between reigns and ge- 
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at an average be reckoned about thirty-three years, or three 
of them equ: ral toa century, yet when they are taken by the 
eldest son, three of them cannot be computed at more than 
about seventy-five or eighty years, and the reigns of kings 
are still shorter, so that eighteen or twenty years may be al- 
towed as a just medium. He then fixes on four remarkable pe- 
riods, viz. the return of the Heraclida into Peloponnesus ; the 
taking of Troy ; the Argonautic expedition, and the return 
of Sesostris into Egypt after the wars in ‘Uhrace, and settles 
the epocha of each by the true value of a generation. 

To take the Argonautic expedition as an example: having 
fixed the return of the Heraclida to about the 159th year 
after the death of Solomon; and the destruction of Troy to 
about the 76th year after the same period, he observes that 
Hercules the Argonaut was father of Hyllus, the father of 
Cleodus, the father of Aristomachus, the father of Aristode- 
mus, whe conducted the Heraclidx into Peloponnesus, so 
that their return was four generations, reckoning by the chief 
of the family, later than the Argonautic expedition, which 
happened about forty-three years after the death of Solomon. 
This is further confirmed by another argument: A‘sculapius 
and Hercules were Argonauts: Hippocrates was the eighteenth 
inclusively from the former by the father’s side, and the nine- 
teenth from the latter by the mother’s side: allowing 28 or 30 
years to a generation, the seventcen intervals by the father, 
and the eighteen intervals by the mother, will, ata medium, 
give 507 years; and these, reckoning back from the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, or irom the 43. st year 
before Christ, when [ippocrates began to flourish, will place 
the Argonautic expedition in the 43d year after Solomon’s 
death, or 937 years before Christ. Dating then the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war in the second year of 
the 87th Olympiad, and counting back 507 years, we shall 
come to the 162d before the Olympiads, or about the 27th 
year after the death of Solomon. Sir Isaac Newton ascertains 
the Argonautic ¢ xpediien, and s several other principal events 
in the Grecian hi istory, by such a variety of independent ar- 
guments, 
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guments, drawn from the same and different mediums, and 
all so agreeable to the present course of nature, that it seems 
impossible for a person who pays a sufficient regard to it not 
to be convinced by them. 

Another kind of reasoning by which sir Isaac endeavours 
to establish the epocha of the Argonautic expedition is purely 
astronomical. The sphere was formed by Chiron and Muszus 
at the time, and for the use, of the Argonautic expedition, as 
several of the asterisms, mentioned by Aratus, and referring 
to this event, plainly show ; and at this time, as several an- 
cient writers testify, the cardinal points of the equinoxes were 
placed in the middle of the constellations of Aries, Cancer, 
the Libra and Capricorn. ‘This fact is established by a con- 
sideration of the ancient Greek calendar, which consisted of 
twelve lunar months, and each month of thirty days,. which 
required an intercalary month. Of course the lunisolar year, 
with the intercalary month, began sometimes a week or a 
fortnight before or after the equinox or solstice ; and hence 
the first astronomers were led to the abovementioned dispo- 
sition of the equinoxes and solstices; and that this was really 
the case, is confirmed by the testimonies of Eudoxus, Aratus, 
and Hipparchus. 

Admitting the colures to have passed through the middle 
of those constellations at the time of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, sir Isaac Newton finds that the equinoctial and solstitial 
points had gone back 36° 44’ at the end of the year 1689, 
which, allowing 72 years to one degree, would have been ac- 
complished in the space of two thousand six hundred and 
forty-five years. ‘This number counted back from the year 
1689 will place the Argonautic expedition about 25 years 
after the death of Solomon. | 

This computation proceeds upon the supposjtion that the 
middle of the constellation is exactly the middle point between 
the two stars prima Arietis, and ultima Cauda: but if the 
cardial points are fixed by the stars through which the co- 
lures passed in the primitive sphere, as described by Eudoxus, 
the equinoctial points will have receded 36° 2%, ‘which an- 
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swers to 2627 years, and places the expedition 43 years after 
the death of Solomon, very near the same year to which it 
_ was referred by the other method of computation. This re- 
’ __ markable coincidence is the greatest confirmation of the cef« 
+ tainty of both those methods of investigation. Such is an 
"outline of sir Isaac Newton’s method of computation, and 
'  ___ with this we conclude the present Introduction.—Biog. Brit. 
i — Newton's Chronology.—Rees’s New Cyclopedia. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory Remarks with respect to the Spanish Cause, and the Expe- 


ditions to Spain and Holland, and to Domestic Politics—Heads of His 
Majesty's Speech— Delate on the Address moved by the Earl of Bridge- 
water in the House of Lords-—Delate on the same in the House of Come 
mons— Motion for Papers respecting the Convention of Cintra—Earl of 
Liverpool's Motion for Thanks to Sir Arthur Wellesley—Debate on the 
Appointment of the Committee of Finance—Eart of Liverpuol’s Motion 


for Tianks to Sir David Baird, Fe, for their Conduct at Corunna 


Lord Castlereagh's Motion on the same Subject—Motion of Thanks te 
Sir A. fi cllestey for the Victory at Vimiera~-Debate on a Motion for 
the Increase of the Army —Lord Liverpool's Motion for an Address of 
Thanks ‘o His Majesty for Papers relating to the Overtures trom Erfurth 
—Lord Folkestone’s Motion respecting Mr. Jey telipeniion returns 
Thanks to Sir Arthur Weilesley—Motwon by Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Mr. Wiathread —Debate on Mr. Canning’s Motion on the Overtures from 
agri —Mr. Pe reeval’s Motion on Distit lation from Sugar—Debate on 

> Increase of the Army—Committce of Supply Speaker's Thanks to 
rote Ferguson— Jr. Whithbread’s Motion on the Office of Chief 
Secretary of Lrelend—Militia Enlistment— Distillery—Earl of Gros- 
venor's Motion on the State of the Nation, 


"I VHE events of the present We may indeed contemplate the 


year, whether they relate to fate of nations with a philosophi- 


eur own country or to the great cal mind, and behold, in the downe 
cause in which we are embarked, fal of the monarchies of Europe, 
have been ofa truly afflictive nature. the destruction of, much tyranmy, 
The disasters at Cortona in the and the demolition of governments 
commencement of the year, and hostile to the happiness of the hue 
the more recent expe ditions in niin race; yet we must feel anxious 
Spam and Portugal, torbi id almost for the liberties of the people, and 
the hope of bridling t ie ambition the independence of nations, when 
ar curbing the vast and portentous so much power is accumulated in 
projects of the emperor oi France. the | grasp of one man, whose thirst 
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Of dorfinion was probably never 
exceeded in any individual of the 
humarrace. From our coopera- 
tion with Spain much was expect- 
ed; and the result must have been 
very different from what we have 
experienced, had the pone of that 
oppressed and degraded country 
found an interest in bringing back 
their old government: had they 
determin 
pendent, the armies sent against 
them must have been subdued. 
In some instances we have glori- 
ous proofs of what a people can do 
in vindicating their rights; a few 
of the armies of France know full 
well, that the highest state of dis- 
cipline and the most exferienced 
soldiers can do little when opposed 
by a nation enthusiastically devoted 
to their own cause. Should Spain 
ultimately bend its neck to that 

which has humbled so many 
states; should she eventually sit 
down contented with a king who 
has no title to the crown but that 
which power confers, the histo- 
rian will unquestionably trace the 
causes rather to the want of a well- 
directed and general opposition to 
the enemy, than to his prowess and 
numbers. The facts, and the pub- 
lic papers to be recorded in this 
volume, will indisputably prove 
that Spain has not yet “willed 
to be free and independent of 
France.” It cannot be forgotten, 
that in the summer and autumn 
of 1808 it was almost the unani- 
mous wish of this country to aiford 
to the people and self-created go. 
vernments of Spain every assist. 
ance in remstating tuemselves in 
their former rank in the world, 
The British cabinet was excited to 
Jend them all the aid in men and 
in money that their situation and 
circumstances could require. The 
experiment was fairly tried, and 


to be free and inde-_ 
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the fate of sir John Moore and his 
brave army, the reports of every 
officer ‘and man who had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of the Spanish people, abun- 
dantly proved that the.mass of the 
country did not covet British in- 
terference to save them from, what 
appeared to us, their much-dreaded 
ruin, The necessity and expedi- 
encv of a second expedition ta 
Spain, or of the still more exterided 
om to Holland, will be discussed 
in the future proceedings of parlia- 
ment: all will deplore their termi- 
nation, and the dire effects of that 
disease which every medical ‘man 
anticipated as the certain result of 
an autumn campaign in the Dutch 
islands. These are subjects that 
must Occupy our attention in the 
closing chapters of the history of 
the vear, though it may be difficult 
to unravel all the important cir- 
cumstances that led to the under- 
taking, or which rendered it unsuc- 
cessful and disastrous in the bighest 
degree. A recent duel between 
two of his majesty’s ministers, and 
cabinet counsellors, a thing unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world, 
has already been the means of de. 
veloping some facts important to 
be known as connected with the 
expedition to Holland, and will 
probably lead to other discoveries, 
ot which we shall not hesitate to 
avail ourselves, to render the an- 

nals of 1809 as perfect as possible, 
We have never sought occasion 
to degrade high authorities; our 
volumes have not been the vehicles 
to calumniate the officers of ‘state : 
we are aware, notwithstanding the 
mighty powers committed to their 
charge, that they are men liable to 
error, and therefore have more 
than an ordinary claim to public 
exndour: there must, however, be 
limits to this principle, laudable as, 
we 
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we trtst,,it is in itself; and the 
facts wh*ch are brought forward 
must not be withheld trom.a work 
which future ages will resort to as 
a faithful history of the times. In 
conformity with this principle, we 
shall endeavour to give an abridged 
but ample account of whatever re- 
lates to the investigation of the late 
commander in chief, omitting how- 
ever the minutiz of evidence; be- 
cause, to enter at large on every 
branch of the bu iness, would ree 
quire a volume Ié&tle inferior in 
magnitude to that which we are 
about to lay before the public. 

The discussions in parliament on 
the conduct of the commander in 
chief: on the convention of Cintra: 
the conduct of the war in Spain: 
on the abuse of patronage: on the 
charges against certain ministers 
for a corrupt disposal of high of. 
tices: on Mr. Curwen’s bill for the 
prevention of the sale of seats in 
parliament ; and on Mr. Wardle’s 
motion respecting the public ex- 
penditure of the nation, and the 
mode of lessening that expenditure, 
will be found of great importance, 
and deserving the regard of those 
who are attentive to the political 
state of their country, and of the 
world in general. 

The session was opened as usual 
by commissioners on the 19th of 
January, when a speech from his 
majesty was read by the lord chan- 
colle the purport of this address 
was, that his majesty relied upon 
his parliament for support in the 
prosecution of a war, which 
could not be terminated Jhonour- 
ably or safely but by vigorous exer- 
tron: that he had directed the pa- 
pers relating to the proposed nego- 
tiation at Erfurth to be laid before 
them, in the persuasion that they 


would agree, that the cause of 


. 
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Spain should not be abandoned ¢ 
the more so as he had received the 
strongest assurances from the Spa- 
nish government of their deter- 
mined perseverance in the cause of 
the legitimate monarchy, and of 
the national independence of Spain: 
hence he was led to declare, that 
so long as the people of Spain 
should remain true to themselves, 


-his majesty would continue to them 


his most strenuous support. In ree 
verting to the affairs of Portugal, 
his majesty exulted in the achieve- 
ments of his forces in the beginning 
of the campaign, and the deliver- 
ance of the kingdom of his ally 
from the presence and oppressions 
of the French army, though he 
could not but deeply regret the ters 
mination of that campaign by an 
armistice and convention, which he 
was obliged to disapprove. His 
majesty expressed his reliance on 
parliament to enable him to cone 
tinue his aid to the king of Sweden, 
who had a peculiar claim to supe 
port, from having concurred in the 
propriety of rejecting any proposal 
for negotiation to which the go- 
vernment of Spain was not to be 
admitted as a party. Having ree 
terred to the flourishing state of the - 
finances, and to the establishment 
of a local militia, which had al- 
ready been attended with the hap- 
piest effects, the lords commis- 


-sioners added : *“ We have received 


his majesty’s commands, most 
especially to recommend to you, 
that, duly weighing the immense 
initerests which are at stake in the 
var now carrying on, you should 

proceed, with as File delay as pos- 
sible, to consider of the most etfecs 
tual measures for the augmentation 
of the regular army, in order that 
his majesty may be better enabled, 
without impairing the means of der 
3 fence 
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fence at home, to avail himsglf of 
the military power of his dommuons 
in the great contest in which he is 
engaged, and to conduct that con- 
test, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to a conclusion com- 
patible with the honour of his ma- 
jesty’s crown, and with the m- 
terests of his allies, of Europe, and 
of the world.” 

The earl of Bridgewater rose to 
move an address ot thanks to his 
majesty for the speech that had 
been just read. The noble carl 
beyan by expressing his regret, that 
the task of moving the address, 
which should convey to his majesty 
the sentiments impressed on their 
lordships, had not devolved upon 
some noble lord who was better 
qualified to perform it. With the 
permission of their lordships, he 
would briefly advert to the leading 
topics in the speech. Wah respect 


to the rupture of the negottation, if 


the proposition from Eriurth de- 
served to be so called, he was per- 
suaded there could be little diifer- 
ence of opinion among their lord. 
ships. It was impossible to nego- 
tiate upon the terms proposed, the 
chief of which was, that we should 
withdraw all protection from Spiin, 
and leave it to the mercy of the 
tyranny that was preparing to over- 
whelm it. With respect to the 
transactions in Portugal, there was 
some satisfaction in knowing, that 
whatever difference of opinion 
might have prevailed respecting 
the convention of Cintra, there was 
none respecting the bravery of that 
portion of the British army which 
so gloriously distinguished itself on 
the occasion. ‘Ihe noble earl then 
briedly touched on the necessity 
of augmenting our military force ; 
ot supporung Sweden ; of afford. 
ing every assistance if our power 
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‘to Spain ; congratulated their lord- 


ships on the flourishing stte of the 
revenue, and concluded with read- 
ing the address. 

“Lord Sheffield rose to second 


the address, and, in speaking of 


Spain, said, “ It 1s our own cause ; 
it is the cause of Europe and of 
the world: and we cannot but con- 
cur in applauding the determina- 
tion of the Spaniards to persevere, 
to the last extremity, in the glorious 
contest for their liberty—a resolu- 
tion worthy of «hat noble nation. 
We cannot but admire their spirit, 
when we reflect on the completely 
disorzauized state into which they 


were thrown by the treachery of 


an implacable usurper. If they 
should not, in every mstance, act 
according to our notion of what 
is expedient, or even if prejudice 
should prevent them from receiv- 
ing assistance in the way that we 
think advisable; if therr communi- 
cations among themselves, and with 
1s, should not be so prompt and 
perfect as might be expected from 
* country whose government, and 
every thing derived from it, had 
not been recently dissolved and 
overthrown; if we should observe 
among them a degree of party 
spirit or struggles tor power, we 
should consider it as the lot of hu- 
man nature; and when we look 
among ourselves {and it is highly 
to be lamented, especially at this 
crisis}, we discover the same. Even 
it all these circumstances should 
exist, we ought still to respect and 
admire their generai conduct, and 
tot Cespond, even though great ree 
verses should take place. I believe 
there afe few among us who are 


not convinced, that general ruin | 


must ensue, ifthe war is not car- 
ried on with the utmost vigour, and 
that Spain is the country where the 

great 
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eat effort should be made; and 
Ean great should be our exultation 
when we hear that, during such a 
war, our trade on the whole is not 
diminished !- Bonaparte threatened 
to subdue us by ruining our com- 
merce, or by the expense of the 
war. We may now thank him for 
having made the experiment; we 
are relieved from all apprehensions 
on those points, for it is proved that 
neither decrees nor embargoes can 
materially affect our trade, and 
that the flourishing state of our fi- 
nances enables us to carry on this 
expensive war without any con- 
siderable loan or new taxes. As to 
the embargo laid by the American 
states, I am confirmed in the opi- 
nion [ always entertained, that it 
will prove more beneficial to the 
empire, than injurious: and we are 
indebted to the firmness of the pre- 
sent administration for a very great 
improvement m our situation, mn 
respect to that country, and for the 
expectation that no machinations or 
menacing measures shall make us 
abandon those principles and that 
system, on which its greatness and 

ower have beenestablished. It ts 
* contemplating these circum- 
stances that we discover the real 
greatness and power of this coun- 
try, and which I conceive can never 
be destroyed, but through our own 
misconduct.” 

The earl of St. Vincent observed, 
that he could not suffer the question 
to be put on the address, without 
claiming their lordships’ attention 
for a tew moments. Though he 
could not concur in every part of 
it, yet it was not his intention to 
propose any amendment. His prin- 
cipal motive for rising was, to ex- 
press his unqualified disapproba- 
tion of the whole of the conduct of 
ministers ; of every thing they had 
done with respect to Spain; of 
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every thing they had done with re+ 
spect to Portugal ; of almost every 
thing they had done since they 
came into power, and particularly 
for the last six months. The noble 
lord who seconded the address 
talked of the vigour and efficacy of 
their measures. Vigour and effi- 
cacy indeed! when their whole 
conduct was marked by vacillation 
and incompetence. If such men, 
so notoriously incapable, were not 
immediately removed, the country 
was undone. ‘There was one part, 
however, of the address and of the 
speech in which he cordially agreed, 
that which condemned the armis- 
tice and convention. It was the 
greatest disgrace that had befallen 
the British arms, the gredtest stain 
that had been affixed to the henour 
of the country since the Revolution. 
Of the manner in which the naval 
part of that expedition had been 
conducted, opportunity would arise 
for discussing the extraordinary 
arrangement that had been made 
respecting the fleet in the T'agus. 
He would not withhold frem mini- 
sters whatever praise might be due 
tothem, He would give them cre- 
dit for providing plenty of trans- 
ports; but what was the merit of 
these exertions? Any one who of- 
fered a little more than the com- 
mon market price might hire as 
many as he pleased; but ministers 
not only offered that market price, 
but a great deal more than they 
should have done. And how were 
these employed? Why, in convey- - 
ing Junot and his runaway rufhans, 
with their plunder and exactions, 
all the plate and precious stones, 
and rare exhibitions of art, the fruits 
of their robberies of churches, pa- - 
laces, and private houses, to France. 4 
It was with shame and sorrow that 
he saw men of the highest rank in 
the British army and navy superm- 
A 4 tending 
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tending the embarkation of this 
enormous fund of rapine and con- 
fiscation, and conducting it, and 
the devils who had thus acquired a 
roperty in it, to those parts of 
‘rance nearest to Spain, who were 
thus enabled to enter that country 
sooner than the brave fellows to 
whom they surrendered, and Were 
now actually engaged in chasing 
sir John Moore from the peninsula. 
If they meant really to assist the 
Spaniards, why did not ministers 
send troops in the first instance to 
the North of Spain? Why did they 
send one part of them to Lisbon, 
and another to Corunna, from 
which points no junction could be 
effected without being exposed to 
toilsome marches, and such pri- 
vations as could hardly be con- 
ceived by persons not acquainted 
with those countries? It seemed 
to him as if they were totally ig- 
norant of the geography of .the 
country they appeared so eager and 
zealous to defend. The noble earl 
next adverted to the court of in- 
quiry, which he considered as an 
expedient rather to cover some blot 
in their own conduct, than to do 
oats to the officers who were the 
stensible objects of its proceedings, 
or to satisfy the country. ‘lhe 
case of the senior officer on that oe- 
easion was particularly hard; he 
was to be responsible for every 
thing, and yet he was to do nothing 
without consulting the third in 
command. He was fettered by 
hie instructions ; he was, in fact, to 
have no will, no discretion of his 
own. This odious restraint did 
not, to be sure, appear on the face 
of his instructions ; but it -was con- 
veyed in a manner equally binding 
upon him, mn the suspicious f. rm 
2 private letter, a letter of coun- 
sel and recommendation, a detest- 
ahle mode of proceeding, to which 


he never had, or would have re 
course. An attempt had been 
made to justify the convention of 
Cintra by stating, that the French 
could have crossed the Tagus, and 
got into Spain in defiance of any 
exertions of the army by which 
they were beaten. The French 
cross the Tagus! If they did, he 
would be bold to say, that every 
man of them must have passed un- 
der the yoke. They would have to 


fight their way through as brave a. 


population as any in Europe. The 
Portuguese were not inferior in 
bravery to the Spaniards, and there 
were no men more gallant than the 
latter, He spoke of the Portu- 
guese peasantry, for he would ad- 
mit that there were no people ia 
the world upon whom less reliance 
for a vigorous resistance could be 
placed than on the inhabitants of 
Lisbon. He begged pardon for 
having taken up so much of their 
lordships’ time; but he could not 
refrain from expressing his decided 
disapprobation of the conduct of 
ministers. If the house would do 
their duty, they would go in that 
dignified manner that became them 
to the foot of the throne, and im- 
Eo his majesty to remove from 
is councils those men whose mea- 
sures would bring inevitable ruin 
on the country. In earnestly re- 
commending this, he was not sway- 
ed by personal considerations. Ina 
few hours he would enter into his 
7th year, 61 of which he had been 
in his majesty’s service, At this 
time of lite, and under the existing 
and increasing embarrassments of 
the country, he could not be sus- 
pected of being very anxious to 
return to othce. He should tres- 
pass no longer upon their lordships’ 
patience. He thanked God for 
having given him strength to com- 
miunicate his sentiments on the very 
critical 
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critical situation of the country, 
and thanked. the house for the in- 
dulgence it had shown him. ‘He 
would offer no amendment, but 
content himself with expressing his 
dissent from the address. 

Earl Grosvenor approved of that 
part of the speech witich expressed 
a determination to give all possible 
assistance to the Spaniards, so long 
as they should be true to them- 
selves. He did not despair of the 
Spanish cause, provided the vast 
means of this country were employ- 
ed in the manner best calculated to 
distress and embarrass the enemy. 


‘He also concurred in that part of 


the speech which expressed disap- 
probation of the ¢onvention of Cin- 
tra; but he would have been better 
pleased if that disapprobation had 
been followed by an avowal that 
ulterior ,measures were intended. 
His lordship severely censured that 
military arrangement by which a 
British army was sent into the 
heart of Spain, when it should have 
been sent to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. It should have been sent to 
a situation where it could not be 
exposed to the possibility of being 
obliged to retreat. His lordship 


recommended the greatest cecono- 


my in our expenditure, and the abo- 
lition of every sinecure place. 
Viscount Sidmouth observed, 
that for himself, he would approve 
ef continuing to support Spain so 
long as any hope remained; but 
he was not prepared to thank his 
majesty for a treaty, of the condi- 
tions and engagements of which he 
was wholly ignorant. It was not 
impossible, when the treaty came 
to be discussed, that he might ap- 
prove it; but until the documents 
were before him, he must suspend 
his opinion, and, above all things, 
decline to pledge himself to an un- 
eserved approbation of the mea- 
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sure. With the reservatiop.he had 
made, and that the means which 
would be liberally given weet'dsnot 
be misemployed; that tlie sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure that the 
people of this country were disposed 
beyond all example to make, would 
be spent for the glory of the nation, 
and the honour cf his majesty’s 
crown, he would give his assent 
to the address. 

Lord Grenville said, it was im- 
possible for him to agree to the 
address. He never addressed him- 
self to their lordships under such 
feelings as he now did ; because the 
sentiments he was about to utter 
respecting the whole course of po- 
licy which this country was pur- 
suing, were in direct contradiction 
to every thing he had heard that 
night. He could not concur with 
the noble lord who seconded the 
address, that we stood in that proud 
and exalted situation he had de- 
scribed; as little could he agree 
with him, respecting the failure of 
the attempt to cripple our re- 
sources. It was formerly the po- 
licy so to frame the speech from 
the throne, and the address in re 
ply to it, that the legislature was 
left untetrered as to its approbation 
of the past, and not piedged to the 
future. Ministers, however, had 
upon the present, as well 4s ona 
former occasion, adopted a custom 
directly the reverse. They wished 
to trepan the house into an appro- 
bation of their former measures, 
and to betray it into a pledge of 
unreserved support in the measures» 
they had in contemplation. He 
should only repeat the general sen- 
sation of the country, when he ex- 
pressed the utmest hprror and de- 
testation of the cunduct of the ty- 
rant, who was endeavouring to 
usurp the throne of Spain, It was 
natural for the people of this na- 
tion 
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tion to applaud the efforts of a 
people. If he were called upon 
to say whether it was wise in the 
past, or in the future, to send ar- 
mies to Spain to support that 

ple, he mus: say that it was not. 
His opinion last summer was, that 
there did not exist such a prospect 
as justified the sending an army 
into Spain. In making this asser- 
tion, he did not mean to be under- 
stood as deprecating and condemn- 
ing exertion of every kind ‘in ia- 
vour of that people. There were 
ways in which they could receive 
material assistance. He would not 
deny that naval and small military 
expeditions should be employed in 
their favour. These, properly di- 
rected, would have assisted the 
Spaniards more than any army we 
could possibly send to their sup- 
port, Instead of adopting this 
system, what did we do? Why, 
send an army of 40,000 men to en- 
counter the whole force of France. 
Whenever we acted on the conti- 
nent, we always appeared as an 
auxiliary ; but now we dropped that 
character, and came forward with 
40,000 men against Bonaparte, at 
the head of four times that force. 
He regretted that the system con- 
tained in that excellent paper, 
*“ Precautions,” * had not been fol- 
lowed, and that the Spaniards, in- 
stead of carrying on a desultory 
war, should have been enilty ot 
the imprudence cf engaging in 
pitched battles against the ablest 
generals, and as well disciplined 
armies as any m the world. The 
moment We appeared on the theatre 
of war, the Spaniards were neces- 
sarily compelled to adopt our syv- 
stem, and abandon their own, ‘I"hoy 


apo 
gave up all the advantages of a 


in 





harassing desultory mode of wat. 
fare. He had also to complain 
that ministers did not meet par 
liament sooner, and that some com. 
munication had not been made from 
the throne at the conclusion of last 
session. He waited for that com. 
munication, being resolved to come 
down and protest against sending 
an army into Spain, and exposing 
it to that fate which he scarcely 
had courage to contemplate. It 
appeared to him as if ministers had 
purposely concealed and withheld 
from parliament, the knowledge of 
what they intended to do, He 
had resolved before he came down 
to state this, and he found addi- 
tional reason in the speech for ad- 
hering to his resolution. The 
most that could have been done 
for them was to afford them the 
means of arranging their defence in 
the Pyrenees or the neighbourhood. 
There lay her best mn of de- 
fending herself against the unjust 
ageression of the enemy. The 
French had been driven out of Ma- 
drid, or at least compelled to with- 
diaw trom it. They retired to the 
provinees contiguous to their fron- 
tiers, where they were cantoned in 
small parties. Had the British 
troops been landed in Biscay, in 
any thing like an adequate force, 
with the assistance of the Spani- 
ards, they micht have driven the 
French beyond the Pyrenees, and 
delivered up to the former the keys 
ot thetr country. Instead of co- 
operating in this way, it would 
seem as if ministers had explored 
the map, to see at what part of the 
peninsula, most remote from the 
scene of action, they could land the 
troops. Ministers had not indeed 
been sparing of expense on this 





® See Public Papers in the last volume. 
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occasion. They had military and 
civil commissioners in the capital, 
and in the great towns, and almost 
in every village in Spain. And 
yet, with all these means at their 
disposal, for two long months, not 
one preparatory arrangement was 
made, not one step taken to march 
an army into Spain. When they 
should cooperate with the Spa- 
niards at the toot of the Pyrenees, 
they land the treops at Lisbon and 
Corunna, from whence they were to 
proceed through almost impracti- 
cable roads, and a country the most 
deficient in resources of any in Eu- 
rope. . How could he consider these 
instances of ignorance and miscon- 
duct, and say, that their exertions 
were vigorous and efficient? The 
speech naticed the armistice and 
convention. He wished noble lords 
would attend to the answer which 


was to be returned to that part of 
it, That house knew nothing of 


the convention—nothing of the ar- 
mistice—nothing of the disappro- 
bation expresse 
these arrangements; and yet the 
house was to be called upon to con- 
cur in this disapprobation. This 
was that “impartial justice,” which 
was described in. the petulant and 
offensive answer returned to the 
address of the city of London, and 
which was meant to cast a censure 
upon the whole body of the people 
of England. His lordship next 
alluded to what had fallen from the 
noble lord who seconded the mo- 
tion respecting the American em- 
bargo and the failure of every at- 
tempt to cripple our commerce. 
He so far would agree with the 
noble baron, that for this blessing 
the country was indebted to the 
firmness, as it was called, of mini- 
sters. ‘Their orders in council were 
the cause of that embargo. If any 
one doubted it, let him read the 
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communications of the president of 
the American government, and the 
documents by which it was accome 
panied. But to put the question 
beyond all cavils, let noble lords 
consider the proposition that had 
been tendered by the American 
minister. They would see that it 
was to the rejection of that, that 
the continuation of the embargo, 
or the substitution of a measure 
equally hostile to this country, was 
to be ascribed. He knew that the 
American government were influ- 
enced by a strong bias and par- 
tiality to France ; but the majority 
of the people of America had no 
such partiality. ‘They were advo- 
cates for British connection. They 
were too deeply impressed with the 
advantages resulting from it to 
sacrifice them either to their go- 
vernment, or to any point which 
did not affect their honour as a 
people, and their independence as 
a country. He was persuaded it 
was the intention of ministers to 
drive matters to extremity with 
America. This intention was ill 
disguised in that insulting and so- 
phistical answer which had been 
returned to the proposal of the 
American minister. Had that pro- 
posal been adopted, we should now 
have America in alliance with Eng- 
land, and at war with France. 
From the moment that America 
ofered to withdraw the embargo, 
he asserted, a new epocha took 
place, and the question assumed 
guite another aspect; for by that 
concession, he asserted, America in 
fact made common cause with us 
against France, and it was an infa- 
tuation in ministers not to come te 
accommodation with her. 

The earl of Liverpool vindi- 


cated the ye the whole 


conduct of ministérs. He con- 
tended that the expedition sent to 


Portugel 
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Portugal was one of the most com- 
lete that had ever sailed from the 
British ports. He contended, with 
respect to sending 2 large force 
into the heart of Spain, that great 
risks must be run where great ob- 
jects were to be obtained. He 
could assure the noble lord and the 
house, that nothing was more re- 
mote from the intention of mini- 
sters than to involve the country in 
a war with America. He should 
think that the admisston made by 
the noble lord that the government 
of that country evinced 4 partiality 
for France, would furnish a solu- 
tion of the circumstances in the 
present state of things between the 
two countries. The embargo could 
not have been, nor was it first al- 
leged to have been laid in conse- 
quence of the orders in council, 
because the American government 
could not then have sem that 
such a measure was actually in agi- 
tation. But in a subsequent com- 
munication to Mr. Erskme, Mr. 
Madison stated that the probability 
of such orders being issued, was 
one of the causes of the embargo. 
The proposal of July last, to this 
government and that of France, 
showed a bias in favour of the lat- 
ter. To France the inducement 
to revoke the decree of Berlin was 
war with Eneland; to us the ad. 
vantage held out was only the 
continuance of the embargo with 
respect to France. His lordship 
concluded with a few remarks of 
the Hourishing state of our com- 
merce and finances, 

Lord Moira decidedly differed 
both from his noble friend and mi- 
nisters, as to the conduct which 
should have been adopted with re. 
spect to Spain. There was a pe- 
riod inthe war when the force 
which we now have there would 
have been sufficient to have stopped 
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to the capture of every Frenchman 
in that country. This was the only 
plan which —— any chance 
of a success 
rock split in the desert, but we had 
neglected to drink at the fountain, 
The consultation with the people 
of Corunna, in the then state of 
things, was as ridiculous as if the 
commander were to go to consult 
the inhabitants of Penzance what 
should be done if the enemy were 
to land in Scotland. His lordship 
entered at some length into. the 
question of the convention of Cin. 
tra, and declared that his opinion 
as a member of the board of in. 
quiry was, that no blame attached 
to the commanders in a ‘military 
point of view, the only error of that 
transaction being of a political na. 
ture, and Per Ae not within the 
constitutional scope of the powers 
vested in the board. ‘The result 
of their decision was to render an 
inquiry into the conduct of mini- 
sters indispensably necessary, as 
they alone were responsible for the 
political conduct of the expedition. 

Lord Erskine reprobated the ad- 
dress, and the conduct of ministers, 
and was “answered by the lord 
chancellor, lord Buckinghamshire, 
and lord Mulgrave. 

Lord Auckland referred to the 
various arguments of the preceding 
speakers, and said, he felt himself 


prevented from entering fully into | 


the subject, only because the facul- 


ties of his mind were depressed and. 


weighed down by his anxieties ree 
specung the sufferings and fate of 
our armies in Spain. 
The question was then put, and 
carried without any amendment. 
In the house of commons Mr. 
Robinson 10se to move an address 
to his majesty, in answer to the 
speech. He said, that the leading 
topic 


the passes of the Pyrenees, arid led | 


ul issue. »It was the. 
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topigjn his majesty’s speech was 
his majesty’s refusal of the over- 
tures of France and Russia fora 
treaty of peace, founded upon the 
abandonment of Spain to the mercy 
of the common enemy. But who- 
ever looked to the situation of this 
country, and the circumstances 
which led to her connection with 
the Spanish nation, would not be 
disposed to consider it the duty of 
his majesty to accede to such a pro- 
position, so dishonourable to the 
character of the British empire; or 
that such an accedance could tend 
to obtain a purpose so desirable as 
peace and security to this country, 
much less to the rest of Europe ; 
but, on the contrary, that a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war must 
tend more effectually to an honour- 
able peace, than any partial or tem- 
porizing system of pacification ; 
and that we were bound to that 
country by every principle of ho- 
nour and good faith, to contribute 
every aid in our power that could 
enable her to resist the usurpation 
and tyranny of the ruler of France. 
it might appear to some, that the 
cause of Spain, over which the 
dawn of new liberty at first ap- 
peared rising, had now become 
less interesting than at first it ap- 
peared; but he knew no subject 
more highly interesting, than a 
great and powerful people rising, 
as it were, unanimously, to resist 
the tyranny and usurpation of a 
foreign despot; nor any thing 
more worthy the support of Great 
Britain, than the struggles of a na- 
tion asserting a cause so congenial 
with her own, Speculative men 
might differ as to the measures Spain 
Might be disposed to adopt. But, 
even if it did not appear that Spain 
wished to restore Ferdinand, vet 
such a disposition was not incom- 
patible with their resistance to a 
foreign tyrant; and, if we -con- 
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sidered the inevitable results of ul- 
timate success to the enemy in the 
subjugation of that country, we 
must feel the policy, as well as the 
duty, of extending to her the powers 
ful aid of the Biitish arms, to ups 
hold her in this arduous conflict; 
in which, not only the remaining 
interests of this country, but of 
Europe, were at stake. Under 
these circumstances, the resolution 
of his majesty called for the ap- 

lause and support $f the house. 
To desert the cause of Spain, in 
compliance with the proposition of 
France, and Russia, would be an 
act of dishonour incompatible with 
the character of the British nation; 
and even. ail the advantages of 
peace would not be worth purchas- 
ing at such a price as that of in- 
curring the certain contempt ‘of 
Europe and of posterity. The ho- 
nourable member concluded by 
moving an address to his majesty, 
which was, as usual, an echo of the 
speech. 

Mr. Lushington rose to second 
the address, and he entered at 
large into the reasons for supporte 
ing the cause of Spain. He said, 
“« J trust, therefore, that every mem- 
ber of this house will feel, that the 
faith of Great Britain, solemnly 
pledged to Spain and Sweden, 
must be retigiously observed, and 
that the preservation of that faith, 
in all cases of difficulty and trial, 
is the sures tower of safety of this 
country, and the best hope of de- 
liverance to the rest of the world. 
His majesty has expressed the 
lively satisfaction he has derived 
from the achievements of his army, 
in the commencemeut of the cam- 
paign in Portugal, Sir, there is 
not a hamlet. in this empire which 
did not partake of his majesty’s 
feelings, in viewing the successes 
which crowned the valour of his 
troops, whilst they were uader the 
sole 
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sole command of my right honour- 
_able friend; though the nation 
universally shares in the anguish 
of his majesty’s heart, upon the 
extraordinary infatuation which sa- 
crificed all the glories of Vimicra 
totheenemy. Yetl trust that the 
disappointments and difficulties 
which have occurred, great and 
severe as they are, will have no 
other effect than to inspire us with 
additional vigour, and stimulate 
us to new exértions, in the confi- 
dence that the same skill and he- 
toism will hereafier lead to hap- 
pier results. 

Mr. G. Ponsonby said, the aw- 
ful circumstances under which the 
present session was ushered in, he 
should think, would of themselves, 
without his majesty in his speech 
having adverted to the deplorable 
situation of Europe, have inclined 
the house to enter upon the sub- 
ject, and to give it their most se- 
rious and attentive consideration. 
His majesty had im his speech in- 
formed the house, that there was 
no chance or hope of closing the 
present unfortunate contest, but by 
an active and Vigorous persever- 
ance in carrying on the war in 
which we were now unhappily en- 
gaged. He had no doubt but his 
majesty was perfectly right in this: 
but though he might agree in the 
ape laid down in the speech, 

e could not but fear for the issue 
and event of the contest, when he 
considered that the eonduct of the 
war was likely to remain in hands 
so weak, so feeble, and so imbecile, 
as: those of his majesty’s present 
ministers. Never, he believed, in 
the history of this country, had it 
been recorded, that the public force 
had been directed with so little 
skill, foresight, and effec t, as dur- 
ing the time in which it had been 
und er their control and manage- 
ment. Here he entered at large 


into the conduct of ministers with 
regard to Sweden and Spain, ob. 
serving that they appeared to have 
had no fixed point in view, but to 
have vacillated and fluctuated as 
circumstances changed, and to 
have depended on the chapter of 
accidents. They had acted, evi. 
dently, without any settled plan; 
and from such conduct no good 
could possibly be expected. 

By the inquiry which had been 
instituted as to the convention in 
Portugal, it appeared that sir Ar. 
thur Wellesley had been sent out 
without any particular instructions, 
he had accepted a sort of roving 
commission, and was allowed to 
act as he might think circumstances 
warranted him to do. ‘This was, 
in his opinion, the very worst sy- 
stem that could possibly have been 
adopted. With an army that was 
not large, it was altogether incom. 
petent to do any thing effectual. 

His majesty, in his speech, had 
told the house, that “there were 
some parts of the convention which 
had met his formal disapproba- 
tion.”” It happened, however, that 
these parts had hitherto remained 
an entire secret, till they were thus 
recently disclosed; for no one that 
he had met with knew what those 
parts were. But though no indi- 
vidual has yet been capable of find- 
ing them out, it would indeed be 
extraordinary if that house did not 
use its utmost endéavours to. know 
them. The vigour of his majesty’s 
ministers had been most peculiarly 
evinced in this expedition to Portu- 
gal; for it appeared, from the pro- 
ceedings of the board of inquiry to 
which he had before alluded, to be. 
the undivided opinion of all the ge- 
nerals concerned in it, that the 
convention was not to be avoided, 
from the want of every thing es 
sentially necessary for the equip- 
meat of the army, and most partie 

cularly 
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cularly from the great deficiency 
of cavalry. How came this to be 
the case? Was the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) so limited in his 
means, that he ceuld not, from the 
whole disposeable forces of this 
country, send out more than two 
hundred cavalry? Was the noble 
lord in want of transports? Who 
would imagine such a want as that 
could pan, in the contemplation 
of the noble lord, who had so often 
lamented in doleful strains, and al- 
most with tears in his eyes, the 
want of those vehicles for our 
troops, and particularly for caval- 
ry, with which he had accused a 
right honourable friend of his, not 
then in his place (Mr. Windham)? 
Who would have imagined that the 
noble lord’s vigour would so have 
slept, as that our army should have 
suffered for want of cavalry so 
very essentially 2s to be the prin- 
cipal cause of cur generals’ being 
compeiled to agree to a convention 
which had stamped such an inde- 
lible disgrace on the arms of the 
country? In the papers contain- 
ing the proceedings of the inquiry, 
there were some things relating to 
the cavalry, which were actually 
ludicrous. One of the generals 
says, they were old, lame, and 
some of them blind, andaltogether 
unfit for service ; nay, that some of 
them died on their passage from 
old age and weakness. 

The second reason assigned as 
an excuse for the convention by the 
last general of the three sent to 
Portugal, was time. Where com- 
manders-in-chief relieved each 
other quicker than relays of post- 
horses, time had been urged as 
highly important. It was thought 


necessary that ina given time the 
French should be got out of Por- 
tugal, in order that our army might 
march into Spain to the assistance 
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of the Spaniards. Yet though the 
convention was signed the 30th of 
August, it was near ten wteks 
afterwards before our troops reach- 
ed Spain. The noble lord had 
conducted the l’rench troops in 
transports to a port, from which 
their march into Spain was very 
short; but onr troops had a di- 
stance of more than 590 miles ta 
march before they could be of the 
smallest service to the Spaniards in 
assisting them to drive the French 
out of Spain. 

The house had that day been 
told in the speech, that his majesty 
had expressed his formal disappro- 
bation of the convention; yet his 
majesty’s ministers had thought 
proper, on receiving the account of 
it, to fre the Tower guns. His 
majesty seemed to have a nicer 
feeling and a more tender regard 
for the honour of his arms than his 
present ministers entertained ; and 
therefore, though they had thought 
proper to fire the Tower guns, he 
was of opinion that it was neces- 
sary to give a formal disapproba- 
tion of it. 

He thought it would have better 
become his majesty’s ministers to 
have waited till they knew from the 
Spaniards themselves, how our 
army could be most essentially 
disposed of for their defence and 
assistance; and then they would 
not have sent their army to Portu- 
gal on an expedition which was 
ultimately closed by this dispraces 
ful convention, on which they 
thought fit to bestow the honour 
of firing the ‘Tower guns. The 
whole nation, however, thought 
differently from ministers on this 
subject, and the first city in the 
empire thought it proper 4nd ne- 
cessary to address his majesty on 
the eccasion. In this address the 
corporation of the city of London 
prayed 
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yed “that his majesty would 
™~ leased to institute such an in- 
que as would lead to the disco- 
very and punisliment of those by 
whose misconduct and incapacity 
the cause of this country and its 
allies had been so shamefully sacri- 
ficed.”” 

To this prayer an answer was 
returned, “ that it was inconststent 
with the principles of British jus- 
tice to pronounce judgement with- 
out previous investigation.” ree 
were received by ministers wi 
peculiar rigour; and the lord 
ynayor, aldermen, and common- 
councilmen, were completely over- 
turned. He found himself, how- 
ever, at a less to conceive how any 
thing contained in this address 
could be called contrary to any 
principles of justice. But, in his 
opinion, ministers had, on that oc- 
casion, put into his majesty’s mouth 
language that was neither suited 
to the constitution of the country, 
nor proper for the mouth of its 
sovereign. There was a flippancy 
in it which was very foreign to the 
importance of the subject, and the 
dignity of those concerned init. If 
his majesty thought it ft to rebuke 
his subjects of the city of London 
for what they had done, there was 
unquestionably a language much 
more suited to the occasion than 
that which had beeo adopted, 
which was captious and petulant, 
and unworthy the source from 
which it flowed, It looked as if 
his majesty’s present ministers 
were irascible at the proceedings 
ot the corporatien and citizens of 
London, who had so often before 
shown themselves pliant and ame- 
nable to their views, and that they 
could not brook this deviation from 
their general rule of conduct. 

He again enlarged on the affairs 
ef Spain; adverted te what was 





said in his majesty’s speech with 
regard to Sweden, and was sur. 
prised no notice had been taken of 
America, and concluded by saying 
that he had no wish or intention to 
disturb the unanimity of the house 
on this occasion by opposing the 
address, but he should take an 
early opportunity of desiring the 
opinion of the house with regard to _ 
the convention in Portugal, the 
conduct of the war in Spain, and 
also as to the conduct of ministers 
respecting America. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the 
general approbation which the 
right honourable gentleman had 
riven to the assistance afforded to 
Snaia, relieved him from a preat 
art of what he should otherwise 
eed had occasion to cbserve 

pon; and he should now only 

on to take notice of what had 
fallen from the right honourable 
gentleman relative to the con- 
duct of the war. Whatever might 
have been the want of vigour in 
his majesty’s present ministers, so 
much complained of by the right 
honourable gentleman, he believed 
the country would not have much 
more to hope for, if the reins of 
proce should fall into the 
1ands of the right honourable gen- 
tleman and his friends, who Fad 
given such ample proofs of zeal 
and anxiety for the welfare and 
interests of the country, by desert- 
ing all those who were then allied 
for the defence of the cause of Eu- 
rope. The first objection the right 
honourable gentleman had made 
was to want of vigour in Sweden. 
With respect to our naval part of 
that expedition, no one could deny 
that it had been attended with a 
most powerful and beneficial ef- 
fect; and the marquis de la Ro- 
mana had, on his urrival here, de- 
clared, that if it had not appeared 
| the 
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the day it did, his army, consisting 
of -9000 veteran Spantsh troops, 
which it saved, was to have passed 
into Zealand, followed by that of 
Bernadotte, for the purpose of tak- 
ing and keeping possession of it. 
It had also been attended with the 
most important and beneficial ef- 
fects in keeping the Russians in 
check, and preventing them from 

reatly damaging, if not destroy- 
ing, the Swedish-navy. As to the 
land expedition, it, was sent, with- 
out waiting for the signing of a 
particular article relating to it, at 
the express desire of his Swedish 
majesty’s minister here, to co- 
operate with the forces of his Swe- 
dish majesty. What was the rea- 
son for calling it back, he had no 
reason to refuse disclosing, except 
what related to our ally. He 
agreed that his majesty’s present 
government had the most import- 
ant and weighty responsibility at- 
tached to them, that had ever been 
exercised by that of any country ; 
he owned they had enly to ask for 
money and to have it; and he was 
ready to meet the right honourable 
gentleman, or any others, on the 
question, that his majesty’s present 
ministers had used the ample re- 
sources which had been intrusted 
to their management, with as much 
power and effect as possible; and 
if the great cause in which they are 
engaged did not prosper in their 
hands, it would not be from want 
of zeal, activity, or vigour, but 
from a preponderant and over- 
powering means which there was 
no possibility of accounting for or 
counteracting. As to the idea 
which had been thrown out, of the 
propriety of directing our forces to 
Spain in the first instance, instead 
of Portugal, he must say there 
never was a fallacy more absurd 
than the idea of a very inferior 
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force occupying the passes of the 
Pyrenees, and — off entirely 
the communication between two 
armies infinitely superior. This 
fallacy seemed to drise from the 
idea that an army, when once 
landed, could put itself on march 
the next morning to attack the ene- 
my. There were some persons who 
appeared to think that an army 
once landed could act as speedily 
as a ship when it has left the port. 
The difference, however, was very 
great: the ship had nothing to do 
but to go with the wind, and meet 
the enemy ; whereas an army when 
landed had much difficulty in col- 
lecting provisions, and the means 
of transporting the necessary bag- 
gage. If che present administra- 
tion were, however, to have waited 
till every thing was ready for the 
reception of our armies, they must 


yhave stood as still as the last vi 


O« 

rous administration, who vers. a 
did nothing while inoffice. [Cries 
of Hear ! ie ! from the ministerial 
enches.] He would venture to say, 

from the melancholy experience of 
the fate of general Blake’s army, 
that if a British army had landed 
at St. Andero, and scrambled as 
far as general Blake advanced, 
none of them would ever have 
come back. He was convinced 
that there was not a single military 
man who would support the idea of 
a campaign in the Pyrenees for a 
British army. The right honour- 
able gentleman had stated, that 
the expedition which achieved the 
deliverance of Portugal had been 
sent to sea to seek its fortunes, 
without any particular direction 
from government. The fact, how- 
ever, was directly the reverse. The 
expedition under sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley did sail with a most precise 
and determinate object. It had 


been ordered to g° immediately to 
the 
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the Tagus, without stopping at 
Corunna. This direction was given 
in consequence of precise informa- 
tion received from sir C. Cotton, 

which, however, afterwards turn- 
ed out to be false,) that there were 
no more than 5,000 French troops 
in Lisbon and the other forts upon 
the Tagus, and that sir A, Welles- 
ley’s expedition would be sufficient 
to dislodge them. The expedition, 
then, was sent out with a precise 
object and with precise instracttons ; 
but it would hardly be contended 
that government should have so 
completely tied up the hands and 
the discretion of such a meri(ori- 
ous officer as sir A. Wellesley, as 
to say that he must on no occasion 
take advantage of any favourable 
circumstances which might occur, 
in the varying and fleeting fortune 
of the war, without waiting- until 
he had .made a direct communica- 
tion to government upon the sub- 


ject, and had received their auswer., 


It appeared to him that floatine 
armies, under the commana ot 
trust-worthy officers, might be of 
great service,/even when acting 
according to the circumstances of 
the times, without any particular 
directions from povernment. As 
to the attacks which had been 
made upon him for not having sent 
suthcient tavairy, he was ready to 
strengthen the richt honourable 
gentieman’s argument, and to ad- 
mit that it. was only by accident 
that there was any cavalry at all 
sent. It was not supposed that 
cavalry was a proper description 
of iorce to send with those floating 
expeditions, which might be a iong 
time at sea betore they found a 
favourable opportunity for land. 
ing. Some of the cavairy, how- 
ever, which were in Portual, had 
happened to come from the Medi- 
terranean. He should always pio. 
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test against the notion that we were 
never to engage an enemy unless 
we were equal or superior to him 
in cavalry. He would ask the 
house, Would they wish to blot out 
from the page of our history, those 
brilliant victories which we had 
gained when much inferior in ca- 
valry? At the glorious battle of 
Alexandria, sir Ralph Abercrom. 
bie had but 150 dragoons, and the 
French had 2,400 cavalry ; and at 
the battle of Maida sir John Stuart 
had no cavalry at all. In the ex- 
pedition to Portugal, the govern. 
ment had made suiticient provision 
even of cavalry. Our army would 
have been superior to the enemy in 
this respect, if the cavalry which 
was in Mondego Bay on the 20th 
(the day before the battle) had 
handed: the 18th dragoons were 
also very near. He would allow, 
however, that if sir Arthur Welles- 
ley had had the cavalry on that 
day upon which he routed the 
French, perhaps more completely 
than ever they had been routed on 
a former occasion [Cries of Hear ! 
hear !], the result of that victory 
would have been still more glori- 
ous. Although he was free to con- 
fess this, yet he must entirely resist 
the idea of government having 
neglected its duty in any particular. 
He could assure the right honour- 
able gentleman, that although his 
sagacity might enable him to lay 
his inger on some fault ia the pre- 
sent government, yet he felt confi- 


dent that his majesty’s ministers 


could prove to the satisfaction of 
the house and the country, that 
they had not been negligent in the 
great trust which had been reposed 
i them; and no greater personal 
favour could be conferred upon 
him, than in giving him the oppor- 
tunity of detending those measures 
tor which he felt himself so highly 

responsible. 
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responsible, Here the noble lord 
entered into a vindication of mini- 
sters with respect to their answer 
to the city of London, and con- 
cluded with saying he congratu. 
lated the country that parliament 
was now met, and that those sub- 
jects which were so interesting to 
the feelings of the nation, and to its 
honour, would soon be fully and 
fairly discussed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had 
po intention of answering all that 


*had fallen from the noble lord, but 


he could not help noticing and con- 
demning the light ana fanciful 
manner in which the noble lord 
spoke of our campaign in Spain. 
When it was considered that one 
of the greatest armies which this 
country had ever sent into the field 
was now in Spain; that it was une 
der an ofhcer of the first merit in 
his profession ; and that, neverthe- 
less, it was under the necessity of 
retreating ; when it was considered, 
that news had arrived this very 
day of Bonaparte, with an army 
three times superior, hovering near 
it and threatening its right wing ; 
and when it was also considered, 
that perhaps before the house should 
break up that might it was not im- 
probable that intelligence might 
arrive of still greater calamitics, he 
did not conceive the noble lord was 
justified in talking so lightly of our 
operations im Spain. 

He must declare, that the country 
was new coming to that state, whe- 
ther by the.mismanagement of mi- 
nisters, or by the force of events, 
that party considerations must 
cease. (Cries of Hear! har!) He 
should rejoice much to find that 
ministers could clear themselves 
from any charge of mismanaging 
the resources of the country, an 
wang that all the disasters which 

ave recently happened, proceed- 
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ed only from that course of events 
which was beyond their control. 
If, however, these disasters should 
appear to proceed from the mis« 
conduct of ministers, he thought 
the house should demand condign 
punishment on their heads. He 
could not blame the ministers for 
sending a British force, in. the first 
instance, to co-operate with the 
Spaniards : bur since then, theyhad 
had time enough to consider whe- 
ther the sending a British army into 
Spain was likely to be of any sera 
vice; or whether, on the contrary, 
the retreat of it would not do a 
positive mischief, b, disheartening 
the Spanish patriots. It was now 
doubtful whéther we had not been 
proceeding on false information all 
along, both with respect to Spain 
and Portugal. We were not now 
so sure as we formerly thought 
oursalves, of the feelings of Spain ; 
we were not perfecily content with 
the reception which we had met 
with in the different provinces of 
that country. The marquis. e Ro- 
mana complained of the reception 
which the inhabitants of the north 
gave to the French trocps, which 
made it seem as if they would be 
wel] conient that the French should 
conquer. Although we must con- 
demn the ambition and injustice of 
Bonapafie, in his attack upon 
Spain, yet the means which he 
pursued for the attamment of his 
object were extremely judicious, 
He abolished the inquisition, feue 
dal mghts, and unequal texation. 
This was certainly holding out 
some tet ptation to the people to 
acquiesce in the changes which he 
wished to tauoduce. Unless every 
Spanis!: heart could be embodied 
in the cause Which was now at 
issue, there was very little hope of 
ultimate success. ‘There were parts 
of the address which had not his 
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concurrence, and yet he did not 
like to move an amendment. As 
to that part of it which spoke of 
vigorous and persevering exertions, 
he would allow generally that they 
were necessary, not only in con- 
templation of war, but even on 
the eve of negotiation; but il 
that expression meant afy thing 
like bellum ad internecionem, he must 
differ from it altogether. He by 
no means condemned ministers 
for not acceptin the propositions 
sent from Erfurth, as there was no 
man im the country who could ad- 
mit of the abandonment of Spam, 
asa preliminary to peace ; but what 
he found fault with was, that the 
country was apt to run wild with 
every gleam of good success. 
When the Spanish patriots were 
successful last summer, nothing was 
spoke of, or thought of, im this 
country, but the utter ruin of Bo- 


naparte: and many politicians of 


the old school were thinkmg even 
ot the divisions into which France 
was to be cut up. It was mise- 
rable for the country to be led so 
far by every tide of good success. 
Even if the Spaniards had driven 
the French out of their country, 
yey would have done but little 
more against the overgrown power 
ot France. He recollected, that 
at different’ periods of the war, 
it had been said that England 
would never ‘make peace unless 
this thing and the other were given 
up by France; and yet we after- 
wards were ready to treat with her, 
allowing her to retain those things. 
A few weeks afier a negotiation 
tailed, we were always ready to 
eall the man, with whom we had 
been centent to negotiate, an atro- 
cious usurper. He thought that 
ministers were not only justifiable 
mm refusing to treat on the terms 
eilered at Exfurth, but that they 


> 





would have been the basest of mar 
kind if they had accepted such a 
preliminary. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid regretting that the 
country had lost so many fair op- 
portunities 6f negotiating a peace, 
and that it had at length been 
reduced to such an extremity 
that it could not have accepted 
it without eternal disgrace. He 
could not aveid expressing satisfac- 
tion at hearing of the improving 
state of the revenue; hé could not 
at the same time avoid stating, tha? 
the improvement of the revenue 
was always attended with an in- 
crease of the influence of the crown, 
and with an increasing corruption 
of the country. He could have 
wished, that in the speech some in- 
timation had been given that the 
report of the finance committee — 
would have been taken up, and it 
so, whether some retrenchments 
might not be made. If this were 
done, the country would pay with 
more satisfaction what was abso- 
lutely necessary. He should wish 
to hear from some minister that 
that committee was to be revived, 
and who were the men that were to 
compose it. At least, he should 
hope, that a set of men would not 
be placed in it for the purpose of 
counteracting the labours of the 
other. If this were done, it would 
gratify the people, if it could not 
relieve them. He did regret that 
nothing had been mentioned re- 
specting our relations with Ame- 
rica. ‘The same infatuation seemed 
now to prevail with respect to that 
country, that existed in the time of 
the late American war. There 
were the same taunts, the same sar- 
casms, and the same _ assertions, 
that America could not do without 
us. He must deprecate a war with 
America, as being likely to be 
much more injurious to us than te 


them. 
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¢hem. What good had resulted 
from our orders in council? ‘The 
French armies took the field and 
wanted for nothing, although we 
predicted that we could ruin thera 
by depriving them of medicines 
and colonial produce. He hoped, 
however, that the subject would 
again be discussed in parliament, 
and that they might be able to find 
2 way to heal those wounds which 
the right honourable gentleman 
had indicted. 

Mr. secretary Canning was sur- 
prised, that when the honotrable 
gentleman considered the times 
such as should preclude all party 
considerations and party questiens, 
he should yet call for condign pu- 
nishment on ministers. (No! No! 


from Mr. Whitbread and other mem- 


bers.) If, in employing the force 
at their disposal in the manner that 
the general feelings of the nation 
called for, ministers had done 
wrong, they had certamly a great 
responsibility; but he was con- 
vinced that it would not appear 
that there was any negligence or 
criminal inattention to the great 
interests of the country. He said, 
in referring to Spain, that she was 
informed that as soon as a theatre 
was aflorded for a British army to 
act, that it would act. An expedi- 
tion under sir David Baird arrived 
at Corunna ten days before provi- 
sion had been made for its recep- 
tion; but what would the accusers 
of ministers have said, if they had 
lost the favourable wind in waiting 
to send messages to Spain and re- 
ceive answers? He was convinced 
that there was nothing which hu- 
man foresight or diligence could 
have effected that was not done. 
He thought that at the close of the 
last session it was perfectly under- 
stood by all parties, that the assist- 
ance to Spain should be given in 


they would be 


such 2 manner as té show that this 
country had no selfish or sinister 
object. It was not therefore for 
this country to propose to Spain 
any reforms in her government. 
Bonaparte might destroy imstitu- 
tions and introduce others; but it 
was not becoming this country, al- 
though possessing thé freest and 
happiest constitution, to hold cheap 
the institutions of other coun- 
tries, and to make its auxiliary 
army appear like a domineerin 
garrison in the eountry. Wecoul 
not make the Spaniards a braver 
people than 9 now are; and 
reer and happier 
by their own reforms. When the 
supreme junta invited all the wise 
men and literati in Spain to join 
their ideas about the reforms that 
were necessary in the state, i was - 
evident that they were not indif- 
ferent about the melioration of the 
country, altheugh the immediate 
objects of the war were for their 
sovereign and their national inde- 
pendence. He was convinced, ins 
dependently of the circumstance of 
Portugal being an old ally, if it 
were only to be looked on as part 
of the Spanish peninsula, the Ta- 
gus was a more proper destination 
for the expedition than St. An- 
dero. ‘There were one or two other 
points to which the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
asserted that no answer had: been 
given. ‘The first was the omission 
of any mention of America in the 
king’s speech. This had been done, 
because ministers had no state- 
ment as to any change of Ameri- 
can circumstances to make. The 
honourable gentleman thought mi- 
nisters much to blame in their con- 
duct of the American negotiation : 
but this ~vas not a case between 
America and England, but be- 
tween belligerents and neutrals. 
B 3 The 
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The question was, whether France 
or England was the aggressor ; 
and America had, it would appear, 
sided’ more in favour of France. 
The justification of France to the 
Berlin decree was, that England 
was the first to violate neutralities ; 
and this statement America coun- 
tenances. She always talks of the 
aggression of Great Britain, and 
the retaliation of France. The 
right honourable secretary entyeat- 
on the house net to suppose that 
the American embargo, that was to 
be paired off with our orders of 
council, was the consequence of 
those orders. The orders of the 
7th of January bore an honourable 
appearance; and whatever blume 
might be thrown on those of No- 
vember, at least they did not hin- 
der a reconciliauion 3 for attempts 
at reconciliation followed imme- 
diately. The right honourable se- 
¢retary ‘concluded with pointing 
out the delicate situation of mint- 
$Sters, placed as they were between 
the popular feelings and a desire 
to do night; but as to maintaining 
any other opinion than that which 
they conceived to be the just one, 
whether it came from one side of 
the house or the other, he trusted 
that gentlemen would acquit mini- 
sters fromany such intentions. ‘The 
right honourable secretary congra- 
tulated the house on the com- 
mencement .of that campaign of 
opposition, which, if it were carried 
on as it was begun, would doubt- 
less contribute to the material im- 
provement of the house. 

Mr. Tierney, Mr. Rose, jun. 
Mr. Alex. Busing, Mr. alderman 
Combe, aad Mr. Herbert followed; 
and the quesyon was then put, and 
carried without a division, 

On the 20th various papers were 
moved in both houses : amone 
others, lord Henry Petty, in the 


house of commons, moved for the 
« report of military officers consti. 
tuting the board of inquiry into the 
armistice and convention of Cin. 
tra,’”’ and also for “the formal dis. 
approbation of his majesty con- 
cerning certain particulars of that 
event.’ ‘This was a motion which 
he trusted would call forth no op- 
position, as éven the inconvenience 
of the slightest delay relative to 
the production of these papers 
must be obvious to ‘the house. 
When they were produced, le 
meant to make them the founda. 
tion of a motion. 

Lord Castlereagh professed that 
government-were willing to give 
every facility possible to the object 
of the noble lord. 

Mr. Wardle gave notice, that he 
would, on Friday next, make a 
motion relative to the conduct of 
his royal highness the duke of 
York, in the sale of commissions, 
their exchange, and the raising of 
levies thereon. After this the ho- 
nourable Mr. Robinson brought u 
the report of the address voted to 
his majesty, which was read a first 
tine, 

On the motion for its being read 
a second time, 

Mr. W. Smith rose, not for the 
purpose of any fastidious oppost- 
tion, but merely to express a few 
optuions which he entertained on 
the subject. Many propositions of 
peace nad been made to this coun- 
try for the last sixteen years, every 
one of them fran ght with some dis- 
advantaves, and which were al- 
ways increased on each successive 
application. Now, thoagh he un- 
doubtedly coincided with mini- 
sters mt their refusal of the last pro- 
position (an acceptance of which 
would have tor ever stained the 
honour and integrity of the na- 
tion), still he could not accede to 
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the opinion that we were to listen 
to no proposal while Spain re- 
mained in the hands of France,—a 
pledge by no means politic or called 
for. With respect to Sweden, it 
had been hinted, that the payment 
of our stipulated subsidy should 
not be considered as a tie on her 
not to make peace when an oppor- 
tunity occurred: no doubt, the 
destinies and future political con- 
tingencies of that country were 
liable only to the judgement of her 
government ; but yet, if this prin- 
ciple was admitted, and if a condi- 
tion of the treaty of peace proffered 
to her should be an association 
with the northern confederacy for 
the purpose of shuging the Baltic, 
what would be thé consequence ? 
Why, plainly this: that our money, 
paid to a supposed and nominal 
ally, would tend to the creation of 
an efficient enemy! The right ho- 
nourabke secretary of state seemed 
particularly anxious last night not 
to he considered in the light of a 
culprit called forth for examimation. 
He hoped ministers would be en- 
abled to exculpate themselves ; but 
if it appeared that they had needless- 
ly involved the interests of the coun- 
try, that a fine army intrusted to 
their management was at this mo- 
ment, perhaps, passe 66 sub fur- 
ed,” there certainly was blame at- 
tachable eithie rto those who plan- 
ned or executed such mea: ures. A 
fatality for many years had at. 
tended the measures of this coun. 
try, but still the interference of se- 
condary causes was allowed; and 
it it should be apparent that hn- 
man wisdom had not been suffi- 
ciently exerted, that favourable Op- 
portunities had not been carefuily 
improved ; and that adversity had 
fallen on us, not through necessity, 
but neglect; then indeed covern- 
micut did deserve the verdict of cul- 
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pability, and its natural consea 
quenee, the most severe censure, 

The report was then read a ses ~ 
cond time, approved, and ordered 
to be presented to his majesty. 

Jan. 23. Lord Auckland, in the 
house of peers, stated, that a noble 
friend of his (lord Grenville), whose 
absence, on account of illness, he 
had to regret, but whose illness 
would not, he hoped, be of long 
continuance, had requested him to 
state to the house, that if he (lord 
Grenville) had becen enabled to be 
preseut, he should have jomed in 
every tribute of applause to the 
merits of sir Arthur Wellesley. 
His noble friend had also requested 
him to move, that the lords be sum- 
moned for this day fortnight, when 
it was the intention of his neble 
friend to bring forward a motion 
to address his majesty to ree, 
scind the orders in council; and to 
found that motion upon the letter 
which had been published from 
the American munister to our 
government, and the answer of 
the secretary of state. It was re- 
quisite that these papers should be 
before the house ; and his lordship, 
therefore, moved for the produc. 
tion of the correspondence between 
the minisiers of the two govern- 
ments. 

The earl of T.averpool spoke a 
few words by way of limiting the 
motion : his lordship then rose, pure 
stant to notice, to move the thanks 
of the house to the right honour. 
able sir A. Wellesley, K. B. and to 
the ofhceers.under his command, for 
the victories gained by them in 
Portugal on the 17th and 2lst of 
August last, especially for the gloe 
rious and signal victory achieved 
on the Jatter day, by the British 
troops under the command of that 
gallant and distinguished officer. 
In the view which he was prepared 
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has not been surpassed by any for. 


to take of this splendid subject, it 
was his anxions wish and intention 
most strictly to adhere to the mat- 
ter of those achievements, and most 
religiously to separate them from 
any other topics, respecting which, 
in the subsequent issue of the opera- 
tions in Portugal, a diversity of 
opinions might be expected to pre- 
vail. He should therefore briefly 
advert to what had passed from the 
landing of sir A. Wellesley in Mon. 
dego Bay, to the issue of the battle 
so gallantly fought at Vimiera. 
The march from the Mondego 
to Vimiera was achieved in about 
twelve or fourteen days; and when 
the nature of all the circumstances 
attendant on that march is duly 
considered, the march itself, had 
nothing else followed, should be 
considered as an_ extraordinary 
achievement. It was entered upan 
with not more than 13,000 men, 
and in the course of its progress 
the additions which the army re- 
ceived did not make it amount to 
17,000 men. With that number 
sir A. Wellesley had undertaken 
to expel the French from Portugal. 
Such indeed was the suggestion of 
his own judgement, as well as the 
tenor of the instructions with which 
he had been furnished by govern. 
ment. ‘The number of the enemy 
proved afterwards to be more con- 
siderable than at first had been ex- 
pected, and in the action of Vi- 
miera the far greater portion of 
that force was employed. In short, 
it was the impression made by the 
issue of that engagement, which 
led to the accomplishment of the 
great object of the expedition, the 
deliverance of Portugal from the 
French. In the battle of Vimiera, 
a display was made of that judge. 
ment, gallantry, conduct, and in- 
trepidity, which, as far as the a- 
mount of the numbers engaged, 





mer exploit. It attested, beyond 
controversy, the bravery of the Bri- 
tish troops, and proudly contri. 
buted to uphold the character and 
lory of the British arms. Such 
Hd the aspect under which he 
imagined it must he viewed, both 
by their lordships and the country 
at large, he could not but regard it 
as one which fully justified the mo. 
tion with which he should con- 
clude, and in which there was every 
reason to expect that their lordships 
would unanimously concur. Per- 
haps, however, that might be a 
wish in which he was inclined too 
fondly to indulge. Indeed it had 
been given him to understand, that 
some objection might be made to 
the mation, because it was not to 
include the name of sir Harry Bur, 
rard. He was ata loss to see any 
just ground of objection arising 
trom that omission. It was an 
omission which could never have 
been. intended to insinuate the 
smallest disrespect for the charac- 
ter, or disapprobation of the con- 
duct, of that estimable man and 
able officer, as far as either could 
be involved in the object of the 
present motion. To any thing 
subsequent to events immediately 
connected with the motion, the 
motion with which he should have 
the honour to conclude had no 
relation whatever, and would not 
go i any respect to pledge the opi- 
uion of any noble jord respecting 
it. As to the nature of the objec- 
tion, which from a private commu- 
nication he was informed would 
be urged against it, he could only 
say, that in his estimation it could 
have no weight, except from the 
respectability of the noble lords by 
whom it might be urged. It pos- 


sibly might be objected, that by 
conterring a vote of thanks of that 
house 

















house on the achievements referred 
to of sir A. Wellesley, the omit- 
ting the, name of sir H. Burrard 
would be construed into a stigma 
on the military reputation of that 
officer, who at the close of the 
glorious action at Vimiera was une 
derstood to have had the chief 
command. For such an objection 
he did not think that any noble 
lord could adduce the least foun- 
dation, especially when the particu- 
lar circumstances in which sir H. 
Burrard was placed, and the opi- 
nions which he himself had offi 
cially expressed, were duly weighed 
and considered. It might be said 
that sir H. Burrard had arrived on 
the field before the battle of Vi- 
miera was concluded, it might be 
said that previously to thatbattle he 
had been consulted as to the ante- 
cedent arrangements that had been 
made by sir A. Wellesley, and 
which arrangements were univer- 
sally acknowledged to have pre- 
pared the brilliant successes of that 
day. “It might be said, that during 
such consultations sir Hatry Burrard 
ought to be and actually was con- 
sidered as the commander.in-chief, 
and that therefore sir H. Burrard 
was by right included in the pre- 
sent motion of a vote of thanks. 
He was ready to admit the truth of 
these premises; but he could not 
acknowledge the necessity of ac- 
quiescg in the conclusion that 
was drawn from them. Several 
instances might be mentioned when 
votes of thanks had been moved 
and unanimously carried in that 
house, to officers who had distin- 
guished themselves in separate and 
subordinate commands, withvuut 
such, votes having ever been con- 
sidered as any disparagement of the 
merits or claims of those officers 
who, upon such occasion and on 
such services, were invested with the 
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chief command, He should con- 
tent himself with referring to twe 
of those instances, namely, when 
that house had passed a vote of 
thanks to lord Nelson, for’ his 
achievements at the Nile, and’at 
Copenhagen, on both of which oc- 
casions he had acted under a sur 
perior officer ; yet it never then en- 
tered any noble lord’s mind, that 
such a vote of thanks, bestowed on 
such splendid services, was any de- 
rogation from the military merit 
and character of the gallant admi- 
rals who at the time were invested 
with the chief command; so far for 
the precedent. Now if attention 
Was to be paid to the opinion and 
language of sir H. Burrard himself, 
as conveyed in his dispatches come 
municating the glorious: result of 
the engagement at Vimicra, what 
was the inference to be deduced 
from them? Did not the gallant 
general himself declare that he ap- 
proved of the arrangements that 
had been made by sir A. Wellesley 
at the commencement, and during 
the continuance of the action ; that 
he instructed him to persevere in 
them, and that he declined assum- 
ing to himself any of the merit and 
glory of that splendid achievement ? 
[f any thing was particularly hand. 
some and praiseworthy in this be- 
haviour of sir H. Burrard, it was, 
no doubt, the magnanimous self- 
denial on his part, which induced 
him to forbear any interference in 
a work that had been so judiciously 
begun, and so gloriously terminated 
by sir Arthur Wellesley. Indeed, 
he could not help observing that 
any opposition to the present mo- 
tion, supposed to grow out of a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the senti- 
ments of sir H. Burrard, could not, 
in his opinion, so much redound to 
his praise as the conduct which he 
had himself pursued on that.occa- 
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sion, and which, in relating the 
event, he had so modestly and for- 
seibly exemplitied. Nothing, most 
certaifiy, could be further from his 
mind than any intention to throw 
the slightest slur en the character 
and conduct of su 
sroposing a vete of thanks to sir A. 
Vellesiey. On the contrary, he 
felt that every prase Was cue [to 
him for appreciate as he had 
dore the import nal ser- 
vices performed by sir A. W ellesley 
on that occa They certainly 
struck him as of the most sple ndid 
and im portant — s al 1, what- 
ever might be the 
the events which had since 
red, this only confirmed him the 
more in the justice and propriet ty 
of the motion which he should now 
have the honour of submitting to 
their lordships. The noble earl 
then concluded with moving, “ that 
the thanks of that house be given 
to the right honourable sir A. Wel- 
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motion, he could be swayed.by na 
other motive but 2 sense of duty, 
which he conte.:ved to press upon 
him more urgently than perhaps 
upon avy othe: r nable lord, On ac. 
count of the pain tul task imposed 
upon hum in the a0 he tuok asa 
member of the late court of inguiry. 
There was laid befoire him a mi- 
nute account of the conduct and 
operations of the different generals 
who successiv rely had the command 
of the. British army in Portugal. 
From that account it appeared that 
sir H. Burrard arrived on the coast 
of Portugal on the 20th of August, 
the day before the battle of Vi- 
miera: that in the evening of the 
2ist sir Arthur Wellesley had ex. 
plained to him the nature of what 
he had already done, and of what 
he intended to do: that sir H. Bur- 
rard, even then, signified’ a wish 
that further offensive operations 
should be abstained from until the 
arrival of the expected reinforces 








lesley, and the oflicers under his ments: that on the next day a bate 
Pe command, tor the important and tie ensued: and that sir H. Bur- 
; ih & signal victory gained by him at Vi-  rard, in immedi: wtely proceeding to 
by miera on the ZIst of August last.” the scene of action, was apprised 
: ha Lord Moira rose, and expressed of it, and guided only by the noise 
ie his regret that a sense of duty must of the firing: that upon entering 
a : compel hint to object to the motion the held, and le: ining the state of 
\t ot the noble ear) in the terms in things, he approved of the plan and 
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which it now stood. He trusted 
it would not be Mnagined that, in 
urging any objecticn to the present 
moudn, he had the least wish or in- 
tention to derogate trom the merits 
and glory of sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He would be the last man in the 
world to tear a sprig from the 
wreath of laurels that so deservedly 
encircled the brow of that gallant 
and distinguished officer, whose 
exploits that house and the country 


measures pursued by sir A, Welles- 
ley ; which plan and measures he 
certainly was not disposed to disturb 
or alter, as circumstances then 
stood, ‘lhrough the whole of this 
conduct, their lordships must ob- 
serve, that sir #1. Burrard, by ap- 
proving the measures of his prede- 
cessor in command, had subjected 
himself to all the responsibility that 
might be incurred by the result ; 

and that, if a defeat, mstead of a 


had had such frequent occasion to 
acknowledse and reward. In ris. 
ing on the present occasion to state 
his objections to the tenor of the 


victory, had ensued, upon sir H. 
Burrard would have fallen the due 
weight of the blame or disgrace 
ot the disaster. 


It then he had so 
fat 
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far taken upon himself thé respon- 
sibility of the consequences, ws It 
more than justice that he should 
participate at least equally tm the 
honours bestowec on &n enterprise, 
to the blame of which, had it other- 
wise turned out, he had rendered 
himself liable by his approval of 
the s'eps taken by sir A. Wellesley ? 
This was a consideration which 
would no doubt weigh with their 
lordships, not only as one which 
nearly touched the reputation of a 
gal! unt officer, but which must tend 
to have considerable influence and 
effect upon the military service in 
genere!. ‘Too much caution could 
flot be observed in making distine- 
tions such as the present motion 
would inculcate and sanction; nor 
could that house be too muc& on 
their guard in conferring the high 
honour of their thanks on any ordi- 
nary occasion. With him at least 
these motives, and a regard to the 
justice that was due to the charac- 
ter of sir H. Burrard, had sufficient 
weight to induce him to object to 
the motion as it now stood, and to 


4 
move as an amendment, ‘that the 


name of sir Harry Burrard be tn- 
introduced into the wording of the 
motion. 

Lord Harrowby and_ several 
other noble lords spoke on the sub- 
ject; after which lord Moira with- 


drew his amerdment, and the ori-’ 


ginal motion was carried nem. con, 
Jan. 24. In the house of com- 
mons, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer rose, to move for the revival 
of the committee for inquiring into 
the expenditure under the several 
heads of revenue, commonly styled 
the commitice of public finance. 
On the propriety of revivine that 
committee he conceived there could 
be no difference of opinion, and 
thereiore he felt it unnecessary to 
detain the house long upon that 
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point; but as he contemplated 
some change by reduction in the 
number of members, from what 
had been settled last vear,he should 
in the first place state his proposi- 
tion to the house, and wait to hear 
if any objections should be made to 
it. The honourable friend oppo- 
site to him (Mr. Bankes), who had 
so ably and efficiently for the pub- 
lic service, and so honourably for 
himsélf, filled the chair of the fi- 
nance committee for many succes- 
sive sessions past, would see, that 
the idea of reducing the number of 
the commitiee origimated in a sug 
gestion of his own, t&t by such an 
alteration greater dispatch would 
be effected in the disposal of the 
business referred to them; and the 
profits of their labours could by 
such means bz more speedily and 
more frequen'ly laid before parlia- 
ment; and dispatch must be al. 
lowed as a desirable object, so long 
as 1t was no impediment to the dis- 
covery Of truth. In proposing to 
the house the names of the mem- 
bers to compose this list, it was by 
no means his wish, nor could it, he 
thoupht, be conducive to the ob- 
jects of the inquiry, that they shauld 
all be men of the same political 
sentrménts. It was likely that the 
inquiry would be more efficient if 
made by a committce of gentlemen 
whose political attachments were 
on each side of the house. He 
should therefore propose, as a ba- 
sis, the list of 25 members who 
composed the last committee, and 
reduced them by selection to 15, 
the number he proposed for the 
new committee; und so far was 
he trom wishing to mark in the 
selection any thing like what might 
be supposed a leaning towards his 
majesty’s ministers, he was anxious 
rather that the balance should tend 
the other way. Inu making this se- 
lectior, 
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lection, conformably to the sugges- 
tion of his honourable friend, who 
had so ably filled the chair of the 
former committee, he thought it of 
the highest importance to retain 
his name; and expressed his hope 
that his honourable friend would 
have no objection to resume the 
duties of a situation in which his 
talents, his discernment, and _ his 
zeal, were so well calculated to give 
effect to the labours of the com- 
mittee. The right honourable gen- 
tleman then read to the house the 
list of fifteen, viz. 

H. Bankes, esq. ; R@ Ellison, esq. 
H.Thoraton,esq.| N. Calvert, esq. 
J.H. Leigh, esq.} J. Brogden, esq. 
Lerd H. Petty, | Rt. hon, P. Ca- 


Fi. Joddrell, esq, . rew, 
Isaac H. Browne,) Rt hon. H.Grat- 
esq ' tan, 


Hon. D. Browne, R4 Warton, esq. 

R. M. Biddulph,} L* A. Hanulton. 
esq. 

And he moved, that they be ap- 

pointed a committee to tiquire and 

exumine, &c. as betore. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had certainly 
mentioned to the nght henourable 
gentleman, that a committee con- 
stituted as the last was, could not 
so effectually lay betore the house 
the result of their labours, as if 
their number was more compact. 
Hic expressed his thanks to the 
right honourable gentleman for his 
civilty m attending to his sugges- 
tion, as well as for the handsome 
manner in which he was pleased to 
speak of his humble exertions in the 
duty which devolved upon him, 
He was willing to suppose the right 
honourable gentleman, in placing 
him at the head of the list, wish. 
ed him to accept the situation he 
had before the honour to fill, and 
did not desire to impose upon 
him the painful and invidious task 
of objecting personally to any mem- 
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ber named in the list just read. In 
any sentiment which he might ex. 
press upon this subject, the house 
would, he was conhdent, excuse 
him, and not impute to any inten- 
tion of private offence that which 
he felt as a public duty. As to 
the appearance of hts name on the 
new list, he had not objected to it, 
as his right honourable friend had 
expressed a wish that he would al- 
low it to stand there. He was 
at the same time convinced his 
right honourable friend might have 
chosen a much more proper per- 
son, and might have found many 
persons upon the list of the com- 
mittee much more competent to 
fill the chair, although in the duty 
ot regular attendance and zeal, to 
the best af his ability, he would yield 
to none. He begged leave, how- 
ever, fairly to say, that as the list 
was now constituted it was quite 
impossible for him to admit of be- 
ing called to the chair, No con- 
sideration on earth should induce 
him to take the chair of the com- 
mittee as just named, 

Mr, Peter Moore was glad the 
honourable gentleman had so ex- 
pressed himself ; as, if he had not, 
he must have done so himselt. 
After the reports already laid be- 
fore the house, session after session, 
by former committees, without pro- 
ducing one effectual step on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers to 
remedy any of the abuses pointed 
out to them, or taking any eilec- 
tual step towards a serious system of 
public economy, the public would 
conceive the nomination of such a 
committee as the present a mere 
farce to cajole and delude them. 
What had been done by the right 
honourable gentleman at the head 
of the. finance, in consequence ot 
the first great recommendation of 
the former committee, of which the 

honourable 
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honourable member who last spoke 
had filled the chair, in respect to 
the bargain with the bank of Eng- 
land? Why, that a sum of 60,000/. 
was taken as an equivalent for their 
advantages in the management of 
the vablic money, when 260002. 
ought to have been demanded. He 
considered this as nothing else than 
a bribe to the bank out of the public 
purse, while the night honourable 
gentleman was obliged to make 
good the deficit by laying new 
taxes upon the country. The next 
prominent point was, the recom 
mendation in the report of the for- 
mer committee, respecting the gross 
defalcation that had occurred ina 
department of great public expen- 
diture, at the head of which was the 
right honourable Thomas Steel, 
who had taken above 19,0002. un- 
der false pretences; and what had 
been done by his majesty’s ministers 
in that case?) Why, nothing more 
than merely to demand of him the 
payment of the money, instead of 
directing the king’s attorney-gene- 
ral to institute a prosecution against 
him. The third report recom- 
mended the abolition of sinecure 
places with enormous salaries. But 
what had been done? Why, to em- 
ploy new clerks to correct the er- 
rors of inefficient clerks, but with- 
out any measure being adopted of 
public economy. If his majesty’s 
ministers were really serious in 
their wish& to check abuses, to 
stem profusion, and to wconomize 
the public purse, they had ample 
grounds to proceed on in the re- 
ports of the finance comumnittees 
already laid upon the table of the 
house within the last three years. 
Judging, however, from their utter 
supineness and obvious contempt 
of those reports, and the measures 
therein recommended, he could not 
help considering the nomination of 
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such a committee as a mere delu- 
sion; and that as little was meant 
to be done in three years to come, 
as in three years last past. ‘There 
was every reason for the people to 
murmur at the delusive result of 
a system from which they were 
taught to expect economy and re- 
form. 

Mr. Yorke was of opinion that 
the reduction of the committee, im 
the manner proposed, was an im- 
plied stigma on the members whose 
names were omitted ; and he should 
rather prefer the smaller inconve- 
nience that might arise from reviv- 
ing the whole committee, than the 


- greater and much more objection 


able alternative of calling into dis- 
cussion the merits of individual 
members. He regretted the opi- 
nion expressed by the honourable 
member who had spoken second on 
this question, because he knew that 
opinion would go forth and have 
weight with the public, whom it 
might disincline to attach confi- 


dence to the committee. The pub- 


lic would never be satisfied with 2 
committee nominated by any par- 
ticular set of men. He did not 
mezn to say that abuses did not 
exist that might demand reform ; 
and it the committee was to be re- 
vived, it would be better to ré- 
appoint it just as it stood before, 
than force the house to the invidi- 
ous task of discussing the merits of 
particular men. But, for his part, 
he was not quite sure it was neces- 
sary to reappoint the committee 
at all. In all events, he thought 
it would be better to give the house 
a day tor examining the reports 
already made, and afterwards re- 
appoint the committee, if it should 
appear necessary. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that after 
what had already been stated, it 
Was quite impossible the public 

~ could 
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could expect any good to arise 
from the committee. He — 
a nomination coming from'the ho- 
nourable member who first opposed 
this list, as an independent country 
gentleman, infinitely better than 
one from any chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, be he who he might. The 
honourable member who first_op- 

sed this list, had acknowledged 
his own suggestion for a reduction 
of the number of the committeé ; 
but it was obvious to himself that 
great partiality might be used in 
the omission ef particular names, 
and the retention of others that 
were highly objectionable ; though 
he would admit, that some names 
were left out as objeetionable as 
any that were retzined. To one 
nae in this list particularly be had 
objected, upon what he conceived 
to be good grounds. A question 
had been put, certainly, upon that 
name, and his objection was over- 
ruled; he unquestionably should feel 
it his duty to repeat his objection 
against it now, and put it again to 
a question. ‘The public had cer- 
tainly a right to expect, from the 
original appointment of the finance 
committee, that much public good 
wowld be derived; and undoubhr 
edly, it the reports they had al- 
ready made had been acted upon, 
heuiinds of thousands, nay mil- 
lions, of money might have been 
saved to the country. Of what 
effect was it for the committee to 
deliberate and report, if their re- 
commendations were to remain a 
dead letter?) Was it expected they 
would live centuries ?—and cen- 
turies they must live to produce 
any effect, if it was considered that 
in the whole of the last long session 
they were enabled to produce but 
one report. The honourable gen- 
tleman who first opposed this list, 


had shown the greatest zeal and 





ability in his endeavours to-render 
the labours of the committee eili. 
cient for the purposes of their ap. 
pointment ; no man was a more 
competent jndge than himself of ‘he 
men most fike y to co-operate with 
him for purposes so desirable. He 
therefore thought the house hada 
right to call upon the honourable 
gentleman for a list of 15 names of 
such men as he would wish to act 
with. But a list from the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer was a mere 
farce, and as such it would be con- 
sidered by the people. 

Mr. A. Wharton said, that after 
what had fallen from several gen- 
tlemen who had spoken on the 
subject then before the house, he 
deemed it necessary that he, situ- 
ated as he had been, and particn- 
larly objected to on the appoint 
ment of the committee, should re- 
quest the house to indulge him 
with their attention till he offered a 
few observations. He had endea- 
voured to discharge the trust which 
the house had done him the honour 
to confide to him, with every pos- 
sible degree of assiduity in his at- 
tendance, and the most anxious de- 
sre to contribute all in his power 
to effect those important objects 
which it appeared to him the house 
had in view, in appointing the com- 
mittee of which he had been a mem- 
ber, and which was now intended 
to be revived. It had been said, 
that there were many delays du- 
ring the time that the committee 
was in the exercise of its functions. 
He allowed this to be the case; 
but he was at the same time bold 
to say, that those delays had ina 
great measure proceeded from a 
long paper which had been intro- 
duced by the honourable gentle- 
man who was chairman of the com- 
mittee ; and he believed that every 
Opposition that paper had met with, 

either 
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either from himself, or any other 
honourable member of the com- 
mittee W ho*thought proper to ob- 
‘ect to it, aros¢ from a constious- 
ness on their parts, that the paper 
he alluded to contained many par- 
ticulars relative to the prerogative 
of the crown, and other matters 
not at all relating to the expendi- 
ture of the public money, and 
which he himself and the gentle- 
men who thought as he did, from 
time to time opposed, because they 
did pot think proper to register the 
honourable chairman’s edict, with- 
out haymg examined its variqus 
contents, and their several bear- 
ings; more especially as he thought 
that it contained many things which 
were never in the contemplation of 
the house to inquire into, when they 
appointed the committee. As for 
hisown part, he had been actuated 
by no other motive than a real re- 
gard and zeal for the public in- 
terest, and, as such, had pursued 
the line of conduct which appeared 
to him most conducive to that end; 
and he should, therefore, by no 
means regret his name being lett 
out of the committee, if the house 
should think proper to revive it. 

A long debate ensued, in the 
course of which several members 
spoke on both sides ; when the ques- 
tion was put and carried that a com- 
mittee should be appointed. 

_ Jan. 25. The earl of Liverpool, 
in the house cf peers, rose for the 
purpose, as he observed, of sub- 
mitting a motion to their lordships, 
to which he presumed there could 
be no possible objection. Among 
the brilliant military exploits of this 
country, there was not one which 
snone with greater lustre than that 
contained in the official details 
Which were lately published. It 
Was as signal an instance of Bri- 
sh valour, discipline and talents, 
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as any that was to be found ia our 
annals. He could not boast of 
being deeply versed in military af- 
fairs; but he always understood, 
that between armies nearly under 
equal circumstances, with respect 
to numbers and physical strength, 
the advantage on the side of the 
aggressors was almost in the pro- 
portion of ten to one; and yet a- 
gainst such tearful odds a British 
army was able to contend, and not 
only to contend, but to conquer. 
If their lordships looked to the re- 
sult of the battle before Corunna, 
they would acknowledge that it was 
most important. Ww Every object for 
which it was fought, was completely 
gained. The embarkation com- 
menced that evening; and such 
were the effects of British valour 
upon the enemy, that during the 
whole of the next day no attempt 
was made to interrupt it. Nearly 
forty-eight hours were gained, du- 
ring which every man was embark- 
ed, and the whole of -the sick and 
wounded removed on board the 
ships. But these glorious advan- 
tages were not unalloyed. The 
splendid victory that was gained, 
was clouded by the loss of the brave 
officer to whose admirable disposi- 
tions, and the energy that was in- 
fused into the troops by the exam- 
ple of coolness and courage that 
he exhibited in his own person, it 
was chietly owing. The triumph 
wa® damped by the death of the 
hero that achieved it.. It was un- 
necessary for him to expatiate on 
the merits of sir John Moore. They 
were fresh in the memory of his 
country, and would live for ever m 
her gratitude. ‘That gallant offi- 
cer had devoted the whole of his 
lite to the service of his country. 
During the two last wars there was 
scarcely an important service in 
which he was net engaged. In the 
early 
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early part of his military career he 
was distinguished for intelligence 
and activity: when to these admi- 
rable qualities he added the advan- 
tages that result from experience, 
it was not surprising that he be- 
came, as he was allowed to be, a 
rfect military character. Their 
ance he trusted, would excuse 
him for paying this small tribute to 
an officer with whose acquaintance 
he was honoured, and for whose 
tivate virtues and professional ta- 
ents he felt the highest respect ; 
and for whose death, even glorious 
as it was, no one could feel deeper 
segret. He would not detain their 
lordships longer, bit submit to 
them the resolution of which he had 
iven notice. It was framed ana- 
Eases to that which their lordships 
agreed to in the ease of the victory 
of Egypt, which the battle of Co- 
runna resembled in some of its cir- 
cumstances. In both, the enemy 
were the assailants; in both, they 
were defeated; and in bot, the 
commanders of the British army 
fell, even in the moment of victory. 
His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing the thanks of the honse to sir 
David Baird, generals Hope, Mac- 
kenzie, Fraser, lord William Ben- 
tinck, &e. &c. for their gallant con- 
duct in repulsing a superior Trench 
force betore Corunna. 

Lord Moira observed, that he did 
not rise to oppose the motion. He 
fully agreed in every thing that had 
fallen trom the noble lord respecting 
the merits of sir John Moore. He 
would allow, that on no og¢casion 
had British valour been more cn- 
spicuous, or the superiority of Bri- 
tish discipline more manifest. But, 
in admitting this, was he not en- 
titled to ask the secretary ot state 
for what purpose so much precious 
British blood had been shed ? Did 
it produce any advantage to the 
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country? Were the troops sent % 
Spain to escape from, and not to 
protect it? ‘The misconduct of mi. 
nistershad marred the greatest op. 
portunity that ever presented itself 
for arresting the progress of the 
power of France. Where was 
Spain now? All the hopes that 
could have been formed of esta- 
blishing an alliance on the continent 
vanished with the fate of that na- 
tion. There was not a state in Eu. 
rope to whose alliance we could 
look. The examples of miscon- 
duct, vacillation, and final deéertion, 
which we exhibited in Spain and 
in Sweden, would deter them from 
having any thing to dowith us. Was 
this to be attributed to the British 
officers and army? No. ‘The noble 
secretary had absolved them from 
having in any way contributed to 
this stain upon the character of the 
country. ‘The whole tailure of the 
expectations of the nation was di- 
rectly chargeable to his majesty’s 
ministers. If we were a sinking 
country, the fault was entirely 
theirs. The people had a right to 
see that the blood which was spilled 
had not been unprofitably shed. 
The energy of the country must 
interfere, and put an end to that 
system of weakness and incompe- 
tence that was hurrying it into ruin. 
His lordship concluded with giving 
his cordial Consent to the motion. 
Lord Mulgrave regretted that 
their attention should have been 
drawn to any other object, and 
that observations should have been 
made, intending to destroy the una- 
nimity which might have, on this 
occasion at least, been reasonably 
enteriamed. He assured the noble 
lord, that ministers were as willing 
to meet any inquiry on the subject 
of their conduct with respect to 
Spain, or any other power, as he 
could be to demand it. 
Lord 
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Lord Sidmouth cordially ap- 

roved the resolution. Never was 
British valour more eminently di- 
stinguished than in the battle be- 
fore Corunna. When he con- 
sidered the disadvantages under 
which it was fought; that it was 
after a rapid march of seventeen 
days suecessively, by routes hardly 
practicable, through a country af- 
fording no resources, it appeared 
to him as one of the most noble 
instances of courage and patience 
that the military annals of any 
country could boast. Something 
had fajlen in the course of the de- 
bate, to which he thought it neces- 
sary to advert. He alluded to an 
expression used by a noble friend 
of his (lord Moira). He had with 
astonishment heard it said by that 
noble lord, that this was a sink- 
ing country. A sinking eountry ! 
Where did the noble lord find the 

roofs of such humiliation? Was 
it in the examples of British bravery 
exhibited at Roleia, at Vimiera, at 
Corunna? There was, he trusted, 
both the means and disposition in 
this country to resist the colossal 
power of France. In point of mi- 
litary reputation, the country stood 
on a proudér eminence than ever. 
It possessed the means of maintain- 
ing that exalted state; it was the 
duty of their lordships to see that 
they were not abused. He con- 
cluded with repeating his unqua- 
lified approbazion of the vote of 
thanks, 

Lord Erskine thought as highly 
of the discipline and courage of the 
British army as the noble lord who 
moved the resolution; and it was 
because he thought thus highly of 
ht, that he must express his deep 
regret at the manner in which they 
hadt been lately employed. The 
troops that were sent to Spain 
were, in fact, immolated. Their 
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lives had been squandered as little 
to the advantage of the country as 
if they had been shot on the parade 
in St. James’s Park. He felt ex- 
alted by the bravery which that 
army had shown, not merely in the 
battle before Corunna, but durin 
the arduous and toilsome se. 
that preceded it. 

Lord Grenville began with de- 
claring, that the events which had 
been made public in the course of 
the three last days weighed most 
heavily upon his mind. It would 
have afforded great relief to him 
to abstract his mind from these ca- 
lamitous circumstances, and to di- 
rect the few observations he had 
to offer solely to the resolution pro- 
posed. The motion before the 
house was such, he believed, as 
had never before been submitted 
to the consideration of parliament. 
It was to vote thanks for a victory 
that terminated in a retreat. The 
conduct of the troops was above all 
praise. They discharged their duty 
to their country. The failure and 
slaughter through which they had 
passed to the last glorious exhibi- 
tion of their valour, they owed solee 
ly to the disastrous councils which 
employed that valour upon a fran- 
tic and impracticable object. When 
he last addressed their lordships, 
he had not the smallest hope, he 
did not believe that it was possible 
to bring off any part of the army. 
He rejoiced that it had been able 
to make good its retreat, though 
with the sacrifice of one-fourth of 
its strengih, part of its artillery, 
and all its horses and baggage. It 
was owing to the talents of sir John 
Moore that any part of it was 
brought back. The expedition ori- 
einally was an ul planned, vist- 
onary, and frantic measure. His 
lordship justified the expression 


used by ¢] 


the earl cf Moira, “that 
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we were a sinking country.” ~We 
exhibit, said his lordship, every 
symptom of it. We must make 
up our minds to the adoption of 
feeliges with which we have never 
yet been conversant. The hand 
of Providence was upon us. Within 
three years, we had lost twa of the 
¢reatest statesmen the country ever 
saw—-men who, ina peculiar de- 
gree, from their great and com- 
manding talents, were entitled to 
the confidence of the country. 
Within the same time we had lost 
a naval hero of transcendent talents 
and courage, Now we have to re- 
gret the loss of a military chief, 
who, if it had pleased Providence 
to spare him to us, would have 
equally upheld the power and in- 
creased the glory of his country. 
His lordship here expressed his 
concern that the name of general 
Anstruther, who was known to 
have been the particular friend of 
sir Jolin Moore, and to have en- 
joyed his confidence, was not in- 
cluded in the resolution. He again 
lamented that the talents of officers 
like these should have been so un- 
profitably employed; that they were 
placed in that situation in which 
they could be of no advantage to 
their country. Disasters might 
have been expected, hur success was 
impracticable. ‘The fault was in 
the system, in the advisers cf this 
notable plan for opposing the over- 
whelming power of France, and 
not in the brave men who were 
charged with the desperate task of 
evr culing itr, Ota country so g0- 
terned, and so content to be go- 
verned, no sanguine expectations 
could he enterta:ned. 

The earl of Westr oreland Spe ke 
on the other side, when the mo- 
tion. was put and vnanimously a- 
greed to. 


In the house of commons lord 
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Castlereagh rose to make a motion 
on the same subject. It was some 
consolation to his own feelings, in 
calling the attention of the house to 
the lamented loss of a valiant and 
illustrious commander, which the 
country has sustained in the death 
of sir John Moore, that there were 
circumstances accompanying that 
melancholy event, in which the 
country had to exult by the new 
and unparalleled triumph of her 
arms. Whenever the occasion a- 
rose for parliament to express its 
sratitude and approbation of va- 
on and success, it seldom had 
happened that the house had not 
cause to lament the loss of many 
allant officers and valuable lives. 
But it had rarely occurred upon 
former occasions of this nature, 
that the house and the country had 
to lament the loss of a commander 
who-so eminently combined in his 
own charaeter all those manly vir- 
tues and consummate military ta- 
lents which distinguished sir John 
Moore, and so admirably marked 
him as a fit champion in the great 
cause for which he was selected by 
his king and couniry ; but however 
severe his loss, and however deeply 
it must be deplored, still there were 
some circumstances attendant upon 
his dissolution to qualify that loss, 
namely, the brilliant victory ob- 
tained by the British troops under 
his command, and the knowledge 
that he had lived to see the pro- 
gressive success of those able and 
masterly dispositions he had made 
of her troops. He was wounded 
early in the action of the 16th; and 
though his tvound was of so severe 
a nature that he must have been 
immediately aware of his approach- 
ing dissolution, yet he possessed all 
his fortitude and presence of mind 
to the last moment. For him- 


self, he had only one wish to ex- 
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ress, and it was uttered with his 
ast breath, that his country might 


_ devote to his memory some mark 


of approbation of his services. That 
country, the noble lord was con- 
vinced, would cheerfully concur 1n 
handing down to posterity its own 
gratitude for his eminent and illus- 
trious deeds in her cause. All that 
he regretted was, that he had not 
been able to fulfill all the duties 
imposed upon him, and finally to 
rescue from the tyranny of France 
the gallant but oppressel nation 
for whose aid he bled. The fault, 
however, could not rest with him. 
[Loud and repeated cries of Hear! 
bear! hear! from the opposition side 
of the house, and echoed from the trea- 
sury Lenches.| The noble lord con- 
tinued : If gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the house conceived 
there was any thing defective or 
blameable in the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers on this head, 
they would have a future epportu- 
nity, more becoming than the pre- 
sent, to mark their fecling, (Hear! 
hear! loudly and repeatedly as before.} 
and notwithstanding the clamour 
with which they thought fit to 
mark this occasion, he felt no hest- 
tation im declaring, that strongly 
as he felt the cratitude the house 
and the conntry owed to the me- 
mory of the illustrious officer whose 
loss they had now to deplore, he 
jelt no less strongly the approba- 
tion that was due to his mujesty’s 
ministers tor their conduct in the 
cause of Spain. ‘The life of the 
ilustrious commander he now de» 
plored, thouch but short, was zea- 
lously and gloriously oceupied in 
the service of his country, The 
noble lord said he would not detain 
the house by a minute detail of his 
gall int exploits, because he felt that 
the faint picture his humble abili- 
wes erabled hin to draw would fall 
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infinitely short of the merits he de- 
sired to celebrate. In speaking of 
the battle of Corunna, the noble lord 
said it was a battle not surpassed 
in the annals of military fame: for, 
if consideration was given to the 
nature of the country through 
which the British had marched to 
that place for many successive days, 
at an inclement season of the year, 
under the most harassing disadvan- 
tages and galling privations; that 
the enemy was greatly superior in 
numbers; that the movements of 
each army had been conducted 
with a rapidity almost unequalled 
in military history ; that by the fa- 
ticues of such a march the natural 
strength of each individual must 
have been exhausted, and the force 
of the army greatly reduced by the 
loss of numbers who had fallen un- 
der weariness and consequent in- 
ability to continue the march, so 
that none but the choicé troops of 
each who had surmounted these 
difficulties remained to be opposed 
to each other; and yet when it was 
recollected that under all these dis- 
couragements the British troops 
were promptly found, under, the 
gallant general, in such a disposi- 
tion as enabled them to repulse an 
enemy greatly superior in numbers, 
and remain masters of the field of 
battle—-words were inadequate to 
convey a complete degree of praise 
to a general who could lead them 
to victory under such circume 
stances. So complete was this vic- 
tory, that the army, after remain- 
ing uumolested for the night on the 
field of battle, were the next day 
able to embark, in the presence of 
the superior force whom it bad 
beaten the day before; and the 
whole were embarked, without 
leaving even a wounded individual, 
a piece of artillery, or any thing 
which the enemy could boast asa 

C2 trophy; 
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trophy ; a service in which the naval 
force there assembled eminenily 
shart d. A more spl ndid moiue 
ment to the military elory of this 
country was never betore raised ; 
it was however damped by the loss 
of a great character, whose me- 
mory must ever be dear to his 
couniry. He wished not to detain 
the hcnse by 
the exploits of this 1 'lustrious offi- 
cer; but he was confident the house 

and the country would cheerfully 
accede to the propositic n he had 
now to submit, for devoting to the 
memory of general Moore a last- 
ing mark of national yeaaude, by 
erec eting to him a monument, as 
a just trophy y to his fi: m Vs and nd 
excitement to those he left behird 
to imitate his example. The noble 
lord concluded by moving an Liu 
ble address to his majesty, praymg 
that he would be graciously pleased 
to give direction jor a monument 
to be erected to the TReTIOrY of 


ili- 


lieutenant-general str Jolin Moore, 
knight of the beth, wiio was billed 
by a canr 1! in the battle of 
Corurna, on the Cthdanuwary, ISC9, 
afta: havin ied hts tio 7 Th 
action, which te: minpated in 2 com- 
picie repnise and stonal & it of 
the enemy, and secured the safe 
embarkation ot the Briiish army, 
leaving his country to deplore his 
lo SS and that tins house would 
make good the expenses thereof. 
Lord Henry Petty rose to ex- 
press his most cordial assent to the 
motion ot the noble lord. Never 
did any proposition more com. 


pletely meet his sincere @pproba- 
tion. Tt was 2 mark of duty and 
ot gratitude the house and the 
country ¢ wed to that greatand im. 
mertal commander, whose loss all 
must now deplore, for his gallant 
and wmportant services 3 and it was 
Mercivre uot wathout proud satis: 


stating any other of 


faction that he joined in the eulo- 
gium of the nob le lord, no less just 
than emphatical, and to express the 
hopes he entertained, that those sen- 
timents of the noble lord would go 
forth tothe country with equal 
force and emphasis. But while the 
house was eee thus to per 
form a service of picty and public 
duty cine memory of the great 
-eneral who had fall- 
en in the plioic service, It was not 
without icolings of the strongest in- 
dignaiion that he had obse rved this 
day a part of the public press of 
this country-—that venal part usu- 
ally devoted to the service of the 
noble lord—occupied in endea- 
vouring to traduce the memory of 
that iliustrious general, to under- 
value his services, to wound his 
fame, and to tear the laurels from 
his brows even in death. [Hear ! 
hear! hear! from all parts of the 
house.) The directors of that 
priuit no doubt imagined that in 
this base and cowardly attack they 
were consulting the wishes of the 
noble lord; they would now, how- 
ever, sec their mistake; and he had 
purposely fixed upon the emphatie 
words ef the noble lord to show 
the contrast. But while the hous 
was o¢cupied in the purpose of 
erecting a monument to the me- 
mory of that great man, It was 
their duty to do justice to his fame 
and character, “ more durable 
than marble.” The house, there- 
tore, in giving its consent to the 
motion of the noble lord, should 
not stop there. If there was any 
thing erroneous in the conduct of 
a great man, there are those wha 
were of opinion that the grave 
should shelter them from censure. 
That, however, was not his senti- 
ment; but if there was any error 
char geable to sir John Moore, after 
having engaged in a great and ar- 
, duous 


and iiiustrion 
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dius public service to his country, 
apd after having perished in an at- 
tempt to save his arnvy, the vorce 
of censure should at least be sus- 
ended until his surviving tellow- 
soldiers should have time to do him 
justice, by a detail of the circum- 
stances under which he acted. 
The motion was then cirried 


unanimously : as were tmmed tery 
afterwards, other motions of the 
noble lord’s, for the thank: of the 


house to general sir D. Baird, and 
all the other generals and olfeers 
in the battle of Corunna; and of 


high approbation of the conduct of 


the non-commissioned oficers and 
privates of the ar my, for the vaiour 
displayed by them on that day. 

Lord Castlereagh then said, that 
as great part of the glory and splen- 
dour of the transaction was owing 
to the spirit, activity, zeal, and en- 
terprise of the navy, he was sure 
the house would most readily agree 
to bestow on the officers and men 
engaged im that purt of our ser- 
vice the same distinguished mark 
of their approbation as they had 
just accorded to those of the army. 
He moved, therefore, the tharks 
of the house to rear-admiral De 
Courcy and rear-admiral sir Sa- 
muel Hood, and the officers under 
their command, for their exeriions 
in aiding the enterprise of our 
troops at Corunna. 

Also an acknowledsement to the 
non-commissioned officers and sea- 
men, of the approbation of the 
house for their exertions, activity, 
and zeal on the same occ:sion. — 

Both the resolutions were put, 
and agreed to nemine contradicenie. 

BATTLE OF ViMIERA, 

Lord Castlereagh rose in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given 
ona former day, and which, as a 
dropt order, he had last night 


. . ra 
vived for this dav, to 


make his 
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motion for the thanks of the house 
to sir Arthur Wellesler, and the 
officers and men under his come 
mand, tor the brilliant victory they 
sined atthe battle of Vimiera. 
lordship bee@an by observ- 
differences of 
it have taken place, or 
Wizatt at (hat rmoment exist, as to 
the various matters which had oc- 
nee that brilliant achieve- 
sure, there never was, 
at any pericd of our history, a 
strercer burst of national pratiiude 
than thet which was universally 
proclaimed by the people of this 
country on the receipt of the first 
intelligence of the gallant and glo- 
rious victory of Vimiera. He was 
happy in being able to separate 
that splendid event from any cir- 
cumstances, not favourable, 
which might subsequently have at- 
tached to it; and he had no doubt 
but the house would be ready to 
coincide and go along with him in 
opinicn, that the success and glory 
attending the splendid event of the 
battle of Vimiera, on the 21st of 
Auust last, deserved the highest 
admiration, and the warmest thanks 
of that house and of the country. 
[r was impossible to find, in the mi- 
litary annals of Creat-Britain, a 
more glorious instance of the supe- 
riority of her arms, than had been 
given on that occasion. We had 
had our victories of Egypt and 
Maida; but however brilliant those 
of any former period, none had 
ever exceeded that on which we was 
then speaking, which had afforded 
us a further striking and unquesti- 
onable proof, hac whenever or 
wherever we had brourht our troops 
into action with the French, they 
had shown themselves greatly su- 
perior in courage, hard:hocd, and 
discipline. Whether in infantry, 
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artillery (on which the French so 
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highly plumed and valued them- 
onives or cavalry, the character 
of the soldiers had, on this occa- 
sion, once more taken a tone suita- 
ble to the free and excellent constt- 
tution under which they liv@!, and 
the principles which they had from 
their infancy imbibed and cherish- 
ed; and though our attempts were 
carried on upon a smaller scale, 
yet whenever our efforts had been 
engaged for the service of the 
world, they had on all occasions 
proved triumphant. In speaking 
of what preceded that day, the-at- 
tack of the almost impregnable 
post which the enemy possessed on 
the 17tM (it was well known they 
had acted on a confined scale, but 
in the battle of the 2Ist, on a much 
more extensive scale), would show 
that there was never a more splendid 
proof of the superior gallantry and 
courage of our troops, or the con- 
summate skill of the commander, 
than had been displayed at the bat- 
tle of Vimicra. Of twenty-one 
pieces of arfillery, with which the 
enemy went out that day into the 
field, only eight remained in their 
hands. They were‘also very much 
superior in cavalry; and, taking all 
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Mr. H. Addington seconded the 
motion. 

Lord Folkestone said, that disa- 
greeable as the task was, he must 
dissent from the motion, and he 
would as shortly ‘as possible ex- 
pluin his reasons for so doing. The 
noble lord had said he was not ac- 
tuated by any partiality in bring- 
ing forward the motion; and he 
hoped it was unnecessary for 
him to add, that he was not 
moved by any act of hostility 
to the gallant general in ques- 
tion, in making the objections to 
the motion to which his duty im- 
pelled him, It had, as he under- 
stoed, always been held, that the 
thanks of that house should not be 
voted without the most striking 
proof of some superior valour and 
achievement, or that some good 
consequence, highly beneficial to 
the interests of this country, had 
ensued. Tle was very willing to 
admit all the merit of courage and 
gallantry which attached to the 
character of sir A. Wellesley, and 
also the enthusiasm of the army 
towards him; but he could not see 
that it had been productive of any 
such good consequences as in his 
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: the circumstances which attended opinion ought tohave resulted from 
nN that illustrious event into conside- it. He admitted the truth of the 
ration, it was impossible any lan- noble lord’s statement as to the en- 
guage could do justice to it, and thusiasm of the country when the 
1e really felt that to dwell longer news first arrived; but he believed 
on such an action would only be that enthusiasm had subsided, and 
to weaken the praise it washis wish a very different opinion had since 
to bestow on it; he would not, become general as to the result of 
therefore, trespass further on their the battle alluded to. The noble 
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time than to move— 

“ That the thanks of the house 
be given to lieutenant-general sir 
Arthur Wellesley, for the gallantry 
and conduct he displayed in the 
victory he obtamed over the French 
inthe battle of Vimiera,’’ 

The resolution being read from 
the chair, 


lord had said the French were su- 
perior in numbers, but he was of 
a contrary opinion. It appeared 
from the dispatches, that the French 
army amounted to 12 or ]4,000 
men; the British army consisted 
of from 14 to 16,000 men, besides 
1200 Portuguese troops. By the 


report of the officers of the court of 
INQUITY, 
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inquiry, which had sat on the re- 
sults of that battle, it appeared that 
‘they could not blame sir Harry Bur- 
rard ior objecting to the advance 
of our forces. ‘The immediate 
copsequencesof that objection were, 
the armistice and the convention, 
of which, or of some parts of which, 
the househad recently been inform- 
ed, his majesty had expressed a for- 
mal disapprobation. Neither of the 
victories, therefore, appeared to 
him to deserve the thanks of the 
house. Another objection in his 
mind was, that no mention was 
made in the vote of the name of sir 
H. Burrard, to whom he thought 
great praise was dne for the part 
he had acted, and which it was 
owned by*the noble lord he de- 
served, for hisconduct on that occa- 
sion. From all these circumstances, 
he objected to the vote of 
thanks forthe battle of Vimiera, 
as he did not think it of that bril- 
liant description to demand a vote 
of thanks, and it fell short of those 
good consequences which ought to 
have resulted from it; but on the 
contrary, the whole of the expedi- 
tion had ended ina manner that 
was disgraceful to the country. 

Along debate ensued. Mr. Whit- 
bread moved that sir Harry Burrard 
should be included in the vote of 
thanks, an amendment which he 
afterwards withdrew ; when the re- 
solution of a vote of thanks to sir 
A. Wellesley was put, and car- 
ried, with the sole dissentient voice 
of lord Folkestone. ' 

The thanks of the house were 
next voted to major-generals Spen- 
cer, Hill, and Ferguson; and to bri- 
gadier-generals Auchmuty, Night- 
ingale, Fane, and Bowes, and the 
officers under their command. 

A resolution was then agreed to, 
expressive of the approbation of 
she house, of the conduct of the 


* 
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non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates. 

Lord Castlereagh rose, pursuant 
to a notice on a former night, to 
call the attention of the house to 
the necessity of increasing - still 
further the recularand disposable 
force of the country; and although 
he felt that the subject was of 
great magnitude and importance, 
he did not think it would be neces- 
sary for him then to trouble the 
house at any great length. In the 
speech which had been delivered 
from the throne at the commence- 
ment of the session, there was no 
topic which appeared to be receiv- 
ed with greater pleasure, and in 
which parliament would be more 
disposed zealously to concur, than 
that part of the speech which de- 
claredhis majesty’sintentiontoaugs 
ment, by every practicable means, 
the military force of the country. 

‘he principle of the measure was, 
as he believed, veneraily admitted ; 
and the only difference of opinion 
that he apprehended was, with re- 
spect to the best and most eflectual 
meansof procuring the merease that 
was necessary in our army. As he 
trusted the house would grant him 
leave to bring in his bill, he should 
have opportunities hereafter to en- 
ter more fully into a deience of the 
measure which he intended to pro- 
pose. Ithad been now ascertained, 
that onevery extraordinary crisis a 
considerable supply could be ob- 
tained from the regular army, by 
availing ourselves of the zeal and 
spirit which were always manitest- 
ed upon such occasions by the mi- 
litia, who were always willing to 
volunteer when there was a great 
and permanent necessity for increas- 
ing the disposable force. We had 
now sofar profited by the experience 
which had been derived from the 
last success of the experiment, to feel 
C 4 a con- 
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a confidence that we might always 
rely uponthespirit of the mmnlitia pn 
such occasions; and out of 28,000 
which were permitted to volunteer 
from the militia into the line, more 
than 27,000 actually did volunteer 
within the space of twelve months. 
They,were certainly, from their dis- 
cipiline and previous service, the 
very best recruits which the army 
could have got. The extent to 
which he now proposed to limit 
the volunteering into the line would 
be, that no regiment of militia 
should be reduced to lessthan three- 
fifths of its present force, and in- 
stead of $6,000 men to be raised in 


_England to supply the deficiency, 


he should now propose only 24,000. 
Hé apprehended that it would be 
impossible to get rid of the ballot 
altogether; buat still an effort 
might be made to obtain men by 
a milder process, and to relieve the 
counties from the great pressure 
which they had been exposed to 
formerly. For this purpose he 
should propose that a great part, if 
not the whole, of the expense of 
raising the men should be defrayed 
not by the counties, but by the 
ublic.—f Loud cries of hear! 
ear!) He should propose that 
the public should pay the bounty 
for enlisting, not altogether as high 
a bounty as would be given for en- 
listing for more general service, 
but what he thought would be a 
sufficient bounty—about ten gui- 
neas. If the voluntary enlistment 
did not succeed, and that the coun- 
try should be compelled to have 
recourse to a ballot, it was his in- 
tention, in that case, to propose 
that the bounty of ten guineas 
should be given to the balloted 
man to assist him in procuring a 
substitute. Where the country 
gentlemen should tind the expense 
tell upon the public and not upon 


the counties, he had great hopes 
that their local exerticns in sup- 
port of the measure would be 
more effectual, He was very san- 
guine in believing, that by this 
means a sufficient number of men 
might be got without any material 
or very sensible pressure upon the 
country. It, however, his hope 
was disappointed, and a_ ballot 
should be «abselutely necessary, 
even in that case the pressure of the 
ballot upon individuals weuld be 
much diminished by the assistance 
which they would receive from the 
sublic purse. Having thus put the 
ye in possession of the general 
features of the plan which he in- 
tended to submit to the considera- 
tion of parliament, he should not 
enter into any general observations 
upon the present occasion; but 
hoping that he would in future 
stages of the bill have opportunities 
enough to answer any objections 
which might be made to the plan, 
he should now content himself 
with moving, that leave be given 
to bring in a bill to allow a certain 
number of the miliua to enter into 
the regular army. 

Mr. Tierney said he could not 
approve of any increase of the ar- 
my, on the ground of a larger 
number of men being wanted for 
foreign service, as he did not know 
on what foreign service our armies 
could now be usetully employed. 
He thought that before the house 
agreed to give a larger disposable 
force to government, they ought 
to have an account from ministers 
of what they had done with that 
great force which had been voted 
ubread two years ago. It was his 
Opinion that a greaicr disposable 
force ought not to, be mtrusted to 
those ministers who had managed 


so badly what they had_ hitherto, 


had under their direction. 
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Sir, T. ‘Turton could not con- 
sent to one sixpence increase m the 
burdens of the country, until the 
absolute necessity should be proved. 
Thev had voted last session 183,990 
men; and yet, when it came to send- 
iny an army to the relief of Spain, 
not ynore than 28,000 men could be 
collected. The army had dispiayed 
valour, but as usual it was only 
in resisting the attacks of the euie- 
my. ‘heir valour was suthcrent 
to secure their retreat, but not to 
gain the fruits of victory. He did 
not find more than 36,000 men had 
been employed in Spain and Por- 
tural He therefore could not see 
what use ministers made of the 
disposable force about which they 
talked so much, and he should 
therefore oppo:e the present bill in 
every stage, The sum voted for 
our army last year, including ord- 
nance, was twenty-ihree milhons; 
and when so greit a vote could 
only produce 36,000 men to op- 
pose the enemy, he considered it 
wanecessary to vote any merease of 
the public burdens upon this ac- 
count. 

Lord Milton wished to know 
for what purpose the noble Jord 
wanied greater disposable armies ? 
Did he mean to send another army 
to Spain to endeavour to tum 
back the tide of Bonaparte’s suc- 
cess? or did he mean to send an- 
other expedition to Sweden, to re- 
turn as the last did, the ridicule of 
the world? He hoped, however, 
that if another expedition was sent 
to Sweden, it would not be a hos- 
tile expedition against that country. 
He thought it absolutely necessary 
for that house, as representatives 
of the nation, to inquire into the 
conduct of the last campaign in 
Portugal, into the expedition to 
Sweden, and into the conduct of 
munisiers with respect to Spain. 
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He could not see why the noble 
lord wanted more disposable troops, 
or to What part of the worid he 
could send them, with advan- 
tage to the country. He cone 
sidered that inthe present situation 
of atiairs, instead of sending large 
armies to foreign countries, we 
ought to shut ourselves up within 
oumelves, and thmk ot that de- 
scripiion of force which would be 
most useful m the defence of our 
own country. Sneh being his view 
of the true policy of the country, 
he felt it his duty to express his 
opinion upon the present occasion 3 
and he could not consent toincreuse 
the burdens of the country, ior the 
sake of putting a large disposable 
force in the hands of his majesty’s 
present ministers. 

Mr. Herbert and Mr. Calcraft 
spoke on the same side. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer was sorry that the question 
had gone to so great a leneth of 
discussion. He must, however, 
say, that there would be no back- 
wardness on the part of the noble 
lord, or his majesty’s ministers, in 
etre +} he fp) 20 
giving the the fullest ace 
count which was in their power 
upon the subjects which had been 
mentioned. Uf it should then be 
found that the re:ources of the 
country had been shamefully wast- 
ed, witever judyvernent migh tbe 
passed upon ministers for causing 
this waste, still that would be no 
reason why tlie waste should not be 
repaired, He should, however, de- 
clare that there had been no wasie 3 
and he was confident the house 
would be of the same opinion when 
these matters should come regular- 
ly before them. The gentlemen 
en the other side would have a very 
difficult task, ifthey should endea- 
vour to persuade the house that no 
eifort should have been made by 
this 
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this country to aid Spain. If they 
meant, however, to allow that some- 
thing ought to have been done, 
they wou td have then to poin iLontto 
the house in what manner this suc- 
cour would havebeen administered 
under their able hands, if they had 
been in power. From the spec. 
mens, however, which had been 
given in this way in the delmtes i in 
the present session, his majesty’s 
ministers felt undismayed at the 
result of such a discussion. ‘The 
house had already heard most cu- 
rious plans of campaigns suggest- 
ed by some of those ven tle men, 
and pe thaps they would hear some 
more curious in the next discussion; 
but he believed they had heard no- 
thing, nor would hear any thing 
from them which would incline the 
house or the country to believe thar 
more effectual aid would have 
bee ‘n given to Spain, if the admi- 
nistration of the resources of the 
country were in their hands, 

Mr. Elliot was sorry to see that 
ministers had no other resource, 
but going to the old hackneyed 
scheme of robbing the militia to 
recruit the regular army. He 
thought those bills went to intro- 
duce an indirect and trandnuilent 
system of taxation into the COUNET ; 
and that although government 
might give tenguineas to the bal- 
fotted man, that would go but a 
small way in getting a substitute. 

The question being put, the 
house divided: 


for the motion - - 77 
Against it + - - - 26 
Majority - - - 5l 


Leave was accordingly given to 
bring in the bill, which was pre- 
sented and read a first time.—Ad- 


journed, 
ae FROM ERFURTH. 
Jan. 26. In the house of lords, the 
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errlo f Liverpod! rose f or the purpose 
of movinganaddress of uh: anksto bie 
majesty, for having communicated 
the papers on the tuble relating to 
the overtures from Erfurth. He 
was not aware that any objections 
would be made to the conduct of 
ministers, in having received the 
overtures from Russia and France 
in the manner they did. After 
the extraordinary occurrences that 
had taken place in Spat, and the 
means that were adopted to give 
effect to them by one of the parties 
to these overtures, it was evident 
that little reliance-could be placed 
on any proposals that they might 
have offe red. tis majesty’s mins 
ters, however, had lata it down asa 
principle of their government, to 
meet any fair proposition of the 
eneiny, at any period of the war, 
with a frank and ready answer. 
A proposition of that kind was 
contained in the conclusion of 
the first communication. It pro- 
fessed a readiness to treat with 
Great-Britain, and the powers with 
which she was allied, on the basis 
of the wt possidetis, or any other 
basis founded on that reciprocity 
which could alone afford the 
erounds of av honourable and per- 
manent peace. It was desirable, 
on the part of his majesty’s governs 
ment, notto mvolve themselves in 
a negotiauon without a perfect un- 
derstanding as to the basis on which 
it was to proceed. ‘hey wished, 
theretore, toascertain, a' the com- 
mencement, in what light the 
Spanish government, to whom his 
majesty was bound by the most 
solemn engagements, was to be 
considered ; whether the junta, 
exercising the monarchical power 
for Ferdinand VII, was or was 
not to be a party to the treaty. 
‘Lhe relations that had lately taken 


place between his majesty and the 
Opi nish 
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Spanish government were no se- 
cret to France and Russia. His 
majesty demanded to know if 
Spain would be admitted as a pare 
ty. What was the answer? Why, 
none of those that might have been 
offered, and which might have 
produced a temporary delusion 
with respect to the sincerity of 
those powers. No: the mask was 
thrown of at once; and the loy- 
al population of Spain, fighting for 
their legitimate monarchy, the in- 
dependence of their country, and 
every thing dear to man, are stig- 
matized by the odious epithet “ the 
Spanish insurgents ;” and all pre- 
tensions, either for them or trom 
them, to become a party in the 
negotiation, scoffed at and ridi- 
caed Under these circumstances, 
he could not conceive there could 
be any difference of opinion respect- 
ing the line of policy which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ought to have pur- 
sued. They rejected the proflered 
negotiation rather than abandon 
Spain. His lordship concluded 
with expressing his deep regret 
that the emperor of Russia could 
have returned such an answer as he 
had to the communication trom 
our government, and that he should 
have so far lent himself to the pas- 
sionsand designs of the person atthe 
head of France, as to compare the 
efforts of a people who rose upon 
their ancient and established g0- 
vernment, to the struceles- of the 
Spanish nation against the most 
foul and atrocicus usurpation of 
which history could furnish an ex- 
ample, His lordship thea read the 
address; towards the conclusion 
of which the warmest approba- 
tion Was expressed of the conduct 
of government, m having refused 
to treat unless Spain should be ad- 
— as a party to the negotia- 
ion. 
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Lord Grenville lamented that 
the address was-couched in such 
language as to render itimpossible 
for him to concur in it. He had 
before stated, and he would now 
state again, that peace was not 
to be expected under the circum. 
stances in which that overture was 
made. ‘The possession of Spain 
was of vital importance to Bona- 
parte. It was, perhaps, the ereat- 
est interest for which he had ever 
contended. When he made his 
proposal, he had provided all the 
means of insuring the complete 
success of his project. He secretly 
laughed at the extravagant expec- 
tations which the peovie of this 
country were taught to entertain of 
the triumph of the Spanish cause. 
He knew that two months would 
put into his power that cointry 
which ministers wished to make a 
subject of negotiation. And was 
it then to be expected that he would 
give away, by astroke of the peiny 
that which ‘remained to be decided 
by the torce of arms? -He did not 
find fault with ministers for not 
abandoning the cause of Spain, 
but for having put themselves in a 
situation not to be able to negotiate 
without bringing in Spain as a par- 
ty. They called upon Bonaparte 
to surrender that as a preliminary 
which was the fair object of a ne- 
gotiation. If they expected that 
he would make as sacrifice of his 
pretensions to Spatv, had he not a 
right to expect similiar concession 
on their part, and an offer to sacri- 
fice some great object of British 
interest to have induced him to re. 
lmquish Spain? But what did mi- 
nisters do? ‘Vhey began at the 
wrong end, There was ne instance 
in history in which a power was re. 
quired as a preliminary to abandon 
<i most essential interest. His lord. 
ship complained that the nature of 
the 
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the encarements by which we were 
bound to Spam was kept a secret. 
"This was nor the way in which the 
Jegislature was accustomed to be 
treated. 

Lord Eldon denied that minis- 
ters called upon Bonaparte to aban- 
don his pretensions to Spain as a 
preliminary to negotiation. They 
made no such demand. They 
only advised his majesty to ask 
this question: Will you, as preli- 
minary to negotiation, admit the 
Spanish government to state their 
own claims? It was obvious, from 
the answer of both France and Rus- 
sia, that whatever peace might be 
made between them and England, 
Spain was to be surrendered to the 
former. However the negotiation 
might terminate, it was to be 
wrung from us that a Bonaparte was 
to be king of Spain. He was per- 
suaded that no sacrifice this coun- 
try could have offered to make, 
would have induced him to relin- 
quish his pretensions to Spain ; and 
be therefore thoucht the wisest, the 
Most just, ancl macnanimous policy 
on the part of Englond, was to put 
an end to the negotiation as soon 
as possible, 

Viscount Sidmouth aerreed with 
his noble friend, that the overtures 
from Erfurth could not have byvany 


possibility led to peace. Tle washap- 
py to find that there was a disposi. 
tion in Ure country to makethe most 
vigorous efforts to prosecute the 
war, through which the only road 
to a safe and honourable peace lay. 
He rejoiced to find that there was 
no sacrifice which the country 
would not rather make than con- 
sent to abandon Spain to the most 
foul usurpation that ever polluted 
the pages of history. He lament- 
ed hes we had not given as strong 
proofs of our sincerity to make 
common cause with Spain, by the 
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magnitude and wisdom of our mi. 
litary cooperation, as we had in 
refusing to negotiate unless she was 
admitted as a party. With such 
means as ministers had in ther 
hands, it was right to inquire why 
they had not made a better use of 
them. It was incumbent on them 
to lay before parliament, and with. 
out delay, detailed information of 
the conduct of the war in Spain ; to 
show how we had stood and did 
stand with respect to that country, 
Lord Mulgrave was not surpris- 
ed that the noble baron (lord 
Grenville) who speke in the de. 
pate, did not approve the conduet 
of ministers. It was not confor- 
mable to his cold and cautious po- 
licy ; but though it did not please 
the noble lord, he had the satisfac. 
tion of knowing that it accorded 
with the generous and exalted sen- 
timents of the country. He wished 
that the noble baron, and those 
who agreed with him, would di- 
vide the heuse on this question, 
that the country might know who 
among them were disposed to assist 
the Spaniards, and who were for 
leaving them t6 the mest horrid 
tyranny under which a nation ever 
groaned. He dented: that any se- 
cret cagagements had been formed 
with Spain at the time the overture 


wasmade. It wasan engagement . 


tzken in the face of the country. 
It was an engagement of commcn 
interest, of feelmg, of every senti- 
ment that could morally or politt- 
cally interest a people. 

Lord Auckland could not help 
rezretting the probable difference 
of situation, in which the country 
would have been placed, if his no- 
ble friend (lord Grenviile) had 

en minister. We should then, 
in all probability, have had full 
access to the Baltic, a peace with 
America, and her assistance as Me 
aly 
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aliy aguinst France. As to the 
war in Spain, if the noble lord 
could « lay” any “ flatteriug unc- 
tion to his soul” on this reflection, 
he had not ill-nature enough to 
attempt to deprive him of it; he 
should only say again, that if his 
noble friend had been made minis- 
ter, the country would not now 
have had to regret the loss of the 
finest army Englatfd had ever sent 
abroad. ‘The noble lord did not 
impute the least blame to minis- 
ters for their conduct upon Bona- 
parte’s late pacific overtures ; nor 
did he impute to them the most 
distant suspicion of a desire not to 
make peace. He did not think Bona- 
parte’s overtures sincere; for in the 
very beginning of his speech on the 
opening his legislature, he says, 
“ Providence has thrown the army 
of England into my power, and 
Iam going to annihilate it;’? and 
this without waiting for an answer 
to those overtures. ‘The noble lord 
was sorry, however, for one thing 
which had occured in this negotiae 
tion; and this was the recognition 
ot king Ferdinand VII. ‘The no- 
ble lord stood close te Charles of 
Spain when he received his*crown, 
and did not believe he would ever 
voluntarily resign it. 

The earl of Suffolk said, the ar- 
my in Spain should have tollowed 
the military example of Marl- 
borough, and should have secured 
Barcelona for a post of retreat; 
without this security, no army 
should again be veatured into 
Spain, 

The question was then put on 
the address, which was carried 
mem. Con, 

January 27. Lord Folkestone 
moved, that a new writ be issued 
for the election of a member 
for Poole, in the room of John Jef- 
MY, sq. who, since his election, 
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had accepted the office of consul 
general in the dominions of her 
most faithful majesty in Europe. 

Mr. Rose expressed some doubt 
whether that- honourable member 
had, by such acceptance, vacated 
his seat, within the meaning of the 
place act. He knew of no prece- 
dent on record, wherein a mem- 
ber of that house could be construe. 
ed to have vacated his seat by ace 
cepting the office of minister at any 
foreign court. It was not so deem- 
ed in case of an envoy sent to Vien- 
na in the reign of queen Anne, 
which was the only case within his 
recollection that bore any analogy 
to the present. He hoped, how- 
ever, the noble lord would have 
no objection to wave his motion for 
the present, in order that the ques- 
tion might be referred to a come 
mittee, to inguire whether or not 
Mr. Jetiry had vacated his seat 
by the acceptance of ‘his present. 
office. 

The speaker mentioned another 
precedent of an envoy sent to the 
Netherlands in the year 1762; 
and what analogy that case bore to 
the present would be for the house 
tojudge. He suggested, however, 
the propriety of adjourning the. 
debate on the subject for the pre- 
sent, until the opinion of a com- 
mittee should be reported. 

Lord Folkestone acceded to the 
proposition of a committee, which 
was accordingly appointed, and 
the debate was adjourned to Mon- 
day se’nnight, when, the subject be- 
ing «discussed, his lordship’s mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Sir A. Wellesley having appeared 
in his place, 

The speaker rose and addressed 
him nearly in the terms following : 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley, it was 
one of the first objects of this house, 
in directing its attention to the 

brilliant 
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brilliant serviees of the British ar- 
my in Portugal, and amidst the 
contending opinions upon other 
subjects connected therewith, to 
express its public approbation of 
those splendid services you haveren- 
déred to your country on that im- 
portant occasion. You have been 
called upon to command the armies 
of your cofintry in that expedi- 
tion; and it was your peculiar 

ood fortune, by your eminent 
skill and gallant example, to in- 
spire your troops with that conf. 
dence and intrepidity which led 
them to such signal triumphs in 
those battles, which have so justly 
obtained for you the thanks and 
admiratian of your country, and 
rendered your name illustrious to 
the extremities of the British em- 
pire. Your great mihtary talents, 
thus eminently successful in your 
country’s cause, have justly entitled 
you tu royal favour and to the 
gratitude of parhament; and it is 
with the ntmost satisfaction that I 
now repeat to you the thanks of 
this house. I do therefore, in the 
game of the parliament of the unit- 
ed kingdom of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, return you their public 
thanks for the splendid victories ob- 
tained by youover the Frencharmy 
im Portugal, on the 17th and Ist 
days of August, 1808, so honour- 
able and glorious to the British 
arms.” 

Sir Arthur Wellesley returned 
his thanks to the house for the high 
honour now conferred on him, and 
in a peculiar manner to the right 
honourable gentleman who filled 
the chair, for the very polite and 
obliging manner in which he was 
pleased to repeat to him the sense 
which the house of commons did 
him the honour to entertain of his 
humble exertions for the public 
service. No man felt more grate- 
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fully or valued more highly than 
he did, the approBation of parlia. 
ment and his country ; the ofiicers 
and soldiers of the British army 
looked up to that approbation, as 
the highest honour;that could be 
held out to an excitement to their 
valour. Conscious as he was of his 
want of power to express the sense 
he now felt of the distinguished ho. 
nour this day conferred upon him, 
he hoped the house would be pleas. 
ed to accept his most grateful ac- 
knowledgements for their favour. 

The next business m the house 
was Mr. Wardle’s motion relating 
to the commander-in-chief; but 
as we mean to devote our next 
chapter exclusively to this subject, 
we pass it by for the present. 

Jan. 31. Sir Samuel Romilly, in 
the house of commons, moved for 
and obtained leave to bring in a 
bill for extending to debtors con- 
fined upon the orders of courts of 
equity, the benefits of the act of 
the 32d George II. which entitled 
the debtor to four-pence per day 
and afterwards to six-pence, to be 
paid by the creditor, 

Mr. Whitbread wished, before 
the order of the day was read, to 
ask the noble lord on the opposite 
bench, whether there was any pro- 
bability the public would be grati- 
hed with the publication of any 
part of sir John Moore’s dispatches. 
from what fell from the noble 
lord on a preceding evening, he 
was taught to expect there would 
be no objection to publish certain 
parts of these dispatches. He had 
looked with great anxiety to Satur- 
day’s gazette, and was disappointed 
to tind they did not appear in it. 

Lord Castlereagh regretted that 
it was not possible for him to grati- 
ty the honourable member's curiost- 
ty. Those dispatches he considered 
as private and contidential. They 

were 
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were marked so on the back of 
the letter; they were so declared 
to be in the body of the dispatcn. 
it was distinctly left to the discre- 
tion of ministers to publish parts of 
them. as they pleased,or to withhold 
them altogether. It certainly was 
the wish both of himself and col- 
leagues to gratify the public and the 
friends of that gallant ofticer with 
extracts from the dispatches; but 
they found it so dificult to select 
such parts as it would be prudent 
and proper to publish, that they 
vere under the necessity of wholly 
relinquishing the design. After 
the letter relating to the last event 
in Spain, there was nothing in sir 
John Moore’s dispatch necessary to 
be made public in the gazette. 
Upen mature consideration, he was 
convinced that it could not, with 
any propriety, be brought forward 
as an insulated production. He 
wislicd, however, to gratify the 
friends of that gallant officer as far 
as possible. ‘he object, he presum- 
ed, would be obtained if the dis 
natch should become public in any 
Way. He had no objection that it 
should be produced as part of 
the covespondence necessary for 
the discussion of the conduct of the 
war in Spain, though he must 
still adhere to his objection of pub- 
lishing it in the gazette, 

The order of the day for taking 
into consideraticn the papers relat. 
mg to the late overture from France 
and Russia having been read, 

Mr. secretary Canning observed, 
that in proposing to the house to 
address to his majesty the expres- 
sion of their thanks for his gracious 
communication of. the papers on 
the table, their acknowledoement 
of the principles upon which mi- 
histers acted in the negotiation, and 
their resolution to support his ma- 
jesty in the continuance of a war 
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which it was found. impossible to. 
conclude upon any terms of honour 
and safety, he did not anticipate 
much difference of opinion. The 
question of the day he apprehended 
would rather be on the conduct of 
government, than the principles on 
which that conduct was founded. 
There was no man, he believed, 
who would be found to contend 
that the overture from the enemy 
contained the means of negotiating 
with a fair chance of peace. If it 
should be shown -that in the ma- 
nagement of the negotiation any 
fair Opportunity was omitted to 
bring to a point the intentions of 
the enemy, or that occasion was 
eagerly sought'and wantonly seized 
to put anend to it, such conduct, 
he would admit, would be a fair 
ground forcriticism, if not of blame. 

In what he should say, he would 
confine himself to the conduct of 
the negotiation, rather than to the 
discussion of principies, of which 
there appeared but one impression 
on the house. . 

The demand made by the Bri- 
tish government with respect to 
Spain, was one of the most mode. 
rate which could possibly under 
such circumstances have been re- 
quired : the most moderate, but at 
thesame time the most eficacious-—— 
merely that she should be a party, 
that she should have leave, by her 
own personal representatives, to 
plead her own cause. What less 
could have been demanded? and 
yet he had heard it to be the opini- 
on of many that this was an impro- 
per concession. Many, on the 
other hand, declared any enter- 
tainment of the proposal at all, 
which must have been insidious, 
Was a mere waste of words, and 
that it should have been immediate. 
ly rejected; but it was plain the 
Erfuith interview must have had 
some 
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some relation to Spain ; and an of- 


fer which might possibly lead to an 


amicable issue, he did not conceive 
could wisely have been rejected. 
Indeed he, for one, had cherished 
what might appear to many as vi- 
sionary hopes. He had fondly 1ma- 
gined the effect which example 
might have had on the emperor 
of Russia—the invariable return 
made for kindness by the French 
tyrant—his constant breach of trea- 
ties, desertion of allies, degrada- 
tion of sovereigns, subversion of 
every moral principle, and avowed 
hostility to every practical virine— 
his defiance of established usage, 
Sterility of grateful sentiment— 
his very baseness to Spain--the ever 
firm, dear, faithful, subservient, 
unsuspecting Spain, his powerful 
aid in the subjugation of Europe, 
and now his prey when that aid was 
unnecessary. He confessed that his 
wonder at the apathy of the em- 
peror Alexaniler, calculating his 
comparatively poor assistance, was 
utterly inexpressible! What could 
be his expectation? Did he sup- 
rosethe tyrant would invert hisesta- 
Pliched usage, aud exert towards 
him a forbearance which he denied 
to more beneficial supporters? 
The opportunity was however now 
past, and no dovbt many, calculat- 
mg from the event, would entitle 
him chimerical; but disappointed 
aS h - had been, he did not scruple 
to declare, that was it again to oc- 
cur, the same line ot conduct, de- 
rived from the plainest principles 
of human nature, would be by him 
again pursued. In_ the present 
circumsiances, however, it was im- 
possible that the name of Spain 
could have been omitted. We had 
proflered her our assistance. She 
filled a great space in the eye of 
Europe, and we were ostensibly 
connected with her, ia the view of 


the world. But still they argued 
unwisely, who said that the men. 
tion of Spain was a necessary bar 
to future negotiation. The ad. 
mission of Spain to an interference 
by no means committed France toa 
recopnition of her rights, but mere. 
ly toa discussion of them. What, 
however, was the answer of France 
to this equitable proposal ? Why, 
peremptorily refusing the participa. 
tion of the Spanish people, because 
they were rebels! ‘To whom ?—Jo- 
seph Bonaparte: thereby, while he 
scouts our proposal of the admis. 
sion of the de facto goverment, ta- 
citly demanding our recognition of 
his atrocious usurpation. To 
this had we not given our decided 
negative, we should have at one 
dash of our pen signed the ruin 
and degradation of the Spanish 
people—their proscription as re- 
bels, and their punishment as trai- 
tors ; but he had chosen to go still 
further, and even illustrate this po- 
sition by comparing the patriots of 
Spain to the Irish rebels. It was 
an iliustration which he only men- 
tioned to reprobate; but even ad- 
miitme that the Irish catholics 
were rebels, which he was far from 
deing, yet where was the parallel? 
The lrish rebelled against a law- 
ful sovereign, complete in his right, 
and perfect in his possession. We 
of course, did we negotiate after 
his answer, should concede the 
indisputable inheritance of his bro- 
ther; consien the confiding Spa- 
niards to slavery, and consentto the 
establishment of an usurping dy- 
nasty. But the insincerity of Bre 
naparte was plain in the progress of 
his communications ; for even be- 
fore he could have received our first 
answer to his first communication, 
he announced to his senate his de- 
termination to pursue those views 
which it wae our evident pony 
aul 
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Sad declared design to prevent. 
On the 22d of the month we re- 
éeived his letter; and on the 25th 
he made his mind known to the 
eenate. It was, however, stated 
broadly by some, that we should 
have known well the inflexibility 
of the enemy, and the “ sinking 
state of ourselves.”” * Now, sir,” 
said Mr. C. “as I have heard that 
those in a ship cannot perceive her 
motion, so perhaps those in a sink- 
ing country cannot be sensible of 
their progressive degrada:ton. But 
I will venture to say, such opinion 
is but the visionary chimera of a 
mind brooding in the silence of so- 
litude, and which, when promul- 
yated in society, is uncheered by one 
friendly voice—unchérished by one 
discontented spirit. But 1f it be true 
—if we are to perish, I do trust 
that when stripping to struggle 
with the adverse waves, we shall 
not cast away thos¢ qualities which 
ennoble and dignify our nature; that 
even in the agonicsof death we shall 
cling to our national integrity.” 
It was, he said, utterly impossible 
that we could ever have abandoned 
Spam, however opposite our @pini- 
ons might be as to the conduct of 
the campaiga. Never can a free 
people admit the claim of an usurp- 
er, and, in so doing, consign their 
allies to a foteign dynasty and im- 
mediate execution. In these en- 
lightened times, however, it is 
strange what a predisposition there 
isin the minds of some refiners of 
loreign aggression, as if there was 
something unpalatable in the inter- 
nal structure of their own domestic 
constitution: but surely this unna- 
tural idea is confined wo a few; 
there is 3 charm which binds us to 
cur accustomed institutions—an 
unreasoning and instinctive feeting, 
connected with the soilof our birth, 


and the scenes of our infancy, 
1809, 
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which the shocks of war cannot 
overcome, the fury of innovation 
extinguish, and which will even 
triumph ’mid tlie despair of con- 
quest. 


‘“‘ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit!* 


This was the ardour which in- 
flamed Spain; and although she 
may be less refined than we in her 
exertions or objects, still, when we 
cousider the principle, our praise 
cannot be less: but these were 
abstract considerations, which, how- 
ever connected with it, he would 
wish to separate from the main 
question ; he would wish the house 
to come unbiassed and dispas- 
s!onate to the consideration of the 
overtures, and the treatment they 
experienced, and he had little con- 
cern as to the result of the investi- 
gation. Mr. Canning concluded 
a most bril'tant speech, by moving 
that an address of thanks should be 
presented to his majesty, for his 
gracious communication of the pa- 
pers on the table. 

Mr. Whitbread, while he ac. 
knowledged the eloquence of the 
right honourable gentleman, was 
happy also to give him his thanks 
for sume axioms not very usual to 
hear from that side of the house— 
axioms whieh, had they been al- 
ways attended to, would have pre- 
vented us trom now deploring the 
balance of Europe upset, the house 
of Bourbon overthrown, and our 
own national decay. He had heard 
that 4 government representing the 
people ought to be attended ‘to: 
that surely must have been imbibed 
with the honourable secreiary’s new 
moraity principles ; for he well re- 
membered a time when such an as- 
sertion was by him reprobated and 
ridiculed, and the rejection of which 
hurried England into a war, which 
has left her to be the scorn instead 
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of the arbitress of Europe! He 
could not, however, agree that we 
ought not to treat after Bona- 
parte’s answer, because he const- 
dered that answer provoked by the 
taunts and snecrs of the honourable 
gentleman, and by the arrogance 
of the government to which he be- 
longed. Governments were too 
apt to attribute to themselves every 
virtue, and to their adversaries 
every vice. It was somewhat ex- 
traordinary, however, that the ho- 
nourable gentleman, after having 
himself discardéd the old morality, 
should presume to say that the 
French emperor’s atrocity was un- 
parslleled! What! was this a 
justideble assertion from the author 
ol the atrocious, unprincipled, and 
dastardly attack upon Denmark? 
[ Hear! hear!} Wt really carried 
an air of ridicule along with it, to 
Bonaparte not less, however, than 
did another assertion carry of insult 
to the emperor of Russia. What 
must Je have thought when the de- 
nunciations were perused by him 
against the violator of the Spanish 
throne—4#e, who must have re- 
membered well how Catherine, 
called the great, and Frederick 
called the great, and the emperor 
of Austria, dismembered Poland, 
and dethroned the king?) Why 
should we talk of atrocity? Why 
should we blasphemously call on 
our God—qe, the ravagers of In- 
dia—cee, who in the very last ses- 


sion vceted the solemn thanks of 


the house to the despoiler of that 
unhappy persecuted country. Oh! 
* When we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ours.lves, and the truth ts 
not in us.’ Lar was he from justi- 
fying such vaunts and such re- 
proaches, and iil would be perform 
his duty to his country, did he 
not rise to open the eyes of these 
infatuated people, and show them 





the comparative insignificance of 
England among the nations. 

If he were then to be asked 
whether he wished to truckle to 
France, and surrender the honour 
of the country, he should reply 
that no man would be further from 
entertaining such an idea than him- 
self. If we wished, however, to 
preserve the honour of the country, 
we must abstain from doing deeds 
of dishonour. After what we have 
ourselves done in the East and in 
the North, we had no right to say 
the conduct of Bonaparte was atro- 
cious beyond all parallel. There 
have been many instances of: atro- 
cities full as bad. Spain had in 
former times committed great atro- 
cities in the Western world; and we 
had not only committed great atra- 
cities in the East, but even in very 
recent times we had committed an 
atrocity towards Spain herself, 
equal to almost any thing which 
had been done by Bonaparte. He 
could not help finding great fault 
with the declaration published by 
the right honourable gentleman, 
for stating to the world a thing 
that was not the fact. It was not 
true that Bonaparte required of 
us, in his first communication, the 
abandonment of Spain as a preli- 
minary. This was stated by him 
after he had received the communi- 
cation from our government. ‘The 
first communication which came 
from the enemy was, in his opinion, 
perfectly unexceptionable in ts 
manner and style. 

Here the honourable gentleman 
entered at large into the several 
parts of Mr. Canning’s answer, 
and said that in his opinton, the 
mode in which the negotiation 
ought to have been managed on 
the part of this country was, that 
the independence of Spain should 
have been the first condition of a 
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peace, but that it should not have 
been insisted on as 2 preiimimary. 
Bonaparte did not propose me 
abandonment of Spain ais a preli- 
minary ; it was the right hon. eens 
tleman, who made the admission 
of the Spanish nation as p: arties, a 
preliminary to all negotiation, It 
was not till after his frst communi- 
cation had been answered in an In 
sulting tone that he used insulting 
expressions. He thought it was 
alw: iys wrong to use iasulti mg lan- 
guage tow ards Bon aparte ; for 
afer all, if ever we wished for 
peace at all, it was probably with 
this man that we must mike 1 
and the price of peace would be 
at least for us to use something 
like decorous language to a power, 
which is perhaps the greatest which 

€xists iy OF which ever did exist, on 
the face of the world. As to 
pledging ourselves to any point as 
a sin. qua NON, he could not avoid 
r ‘membering how many of those 
cine qua nons the British government 
had been obliged to abandon since 
the firstcommencement of the war. 
He cculd not conceive that peace 
Was so dangerous as some gentle- 
men supposed, Bonaparte had 
got almost the whole of Europe by 
war, and he did not see how 
he could haye done more, or so 
much, in peace. The right honour- 
able gentleman, in the declaration 
of his mi ajesty, stated the situation 
of different powers in Europe, but 
he appeared to forget how very 
small a part of Europe this country 
had any influence over. 

AAs to our repugnance to m: king 
peage with France, he must say 
“to that comple xion we mu 
come at last.”? Sooner or later 


we must treat with France, and 
freater and greater sacrifices are 


demanded from us the longer it 
Was delayed, 
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For his part, he feared that the 
Spanish spirit had been calculated 
too highly; but whatever it once 
was, if it should appear that it was 
now subdued or extinct, and that 
the cause of Spain was hopeless, he 
should he sorry to pledge himself 
to make a sine gud non of the inde- 
pendence of Spain. He could not 
avoid availing himself of this op- 
portunity to speak his opinion upon 
this important point, for events 
now follow with such rapidity, 
that if he was to‘lose the present op- 
portunicy, it was possible that he 
might not find another. As to the 
recapture of Madrid, that bubble 
was now burst. Barcelona had 
been relieved. The prophecies of 
Bonaparte had been in a great mea- 
sure realized. ‘The British armies 
had been expelled from Spain, and 
there appeared nothing to prevent 
his executing the threat of placing 
his eagles on the forts of Lisbon. 
It there was no probability of rea 
viving the spirit of Spain, he could 
not consent to send more British 
armies or treasure to Spais, with- 
out any probable chance of success. 
He concluded by moving a long 
amendment, which he hope dat least 
would be recorded on the journals 
of the house. The substance ot 
the anendment was, 

«© That the house did not see in 
the letter addressed to his majesty, 
that any disgraceful concession was 
demanded; and that requiring as a 
preliminary article, the acknow- 
ledgement of the Spanish nation 
as parties in the treaty, was unwise 
and unnecessary ; and that the lan-~ 


‘guage of the note addressed to fo- 


reion powers shoul d be in a more 
conciliatory tone.” It concluded 
by humbly requestmyg his majesty 
to avail himself of the first tatr ops 

portunity of concluding peace. 
Mr. Ponsonby said that it was 
D2 impos 
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imposible, from the great respect 
he bore his hon. friend, that he 
could ditfer from him, as he did on 
the present occasion, without assign- 
ing his reasons for so doing. Alb 
though he seldom approved of the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers, 
yet he thought they were right 
upon this occasion to come to an 
immediate understanding of the 
views of those powers which pro- 
posed peace. He was convinced, 
that no tone, however moderate, 
could have procured the country a 
peace consistent with its honour ; 
but still, he disapproved extremely 
of using that style in diplomatic 
correspondence, which seemed much 
more like thelanguage thatwas often 
used in that house, against political 
adversaries, than like the calm and 
dignified language which became a 
great nation negotiating about the 
restoration of peace to the world, 
The question in Spain was not to 
be decided by negotiation, but 
merely by the force of arms, for Bo- 
naparte had pledged himself as 
strongly to his own senate, and to 
France, that he would place the 
crown of Spain on the head of his 
brother, as this country could be 
pledged to assist Spain. He could 
not beexpected immediately toaban- 
don the ‘pledge he had so openly 
and so recently given, neither could 
this country abandon Spain, with- 
out at the same time abandoning 
her honour and her bes: interests. 
Sir F. Burdett said, he had never 
vet delivered his sentiments on this 
subject ; and as he had not formed 
the sanguine hopes on the state of 
our connexion with Spain, which he 
undegtood many persons had done, 
he could not suffer the present ques- 
tion to goto a vote, without deli- 
vering his opinion on it. For his 
own part, from the first mention of 
the application of the Spaniards eo 


this country for assistance, he could 
never place «any reliance on Spanish 
patriotism. He could not think it 
was a plant that could ever thrive in 
such a soil as Spain, which had for 
such a length of time groaned under 
the weight and grasp of the severest 
despotism, headed by that most . 
dreadful and intolerable of all mon. 
sters—that disgrace to humanity, 
and terror of mankind—the Inqui- 
sition. He never could for a mo. 
ment suppose, that a people so sunk 
in indolence as the great mass of the 
Spanish nation had been, and bowed 
down by the arbitrary mandates of 
one of the most despotic govern- 
ments in Evrope tor more thana 
century, could all at once become 
so sensible of the ardour of patriotism 
as to enable them to make a stand 
against the French, headed by one 
of the ablest and greatest generals 
the world had ever known. He 
could not, therefore, ever indulge 
the hope of reaching that fool’s pa- 
radise, with the attainment of which 
the people pf this country had for 
the last fifteen years been pleased to 
flatter themselves. He was sorry 
to observe this self-delusion conti- . 
nued still soprevalent; but hehoped 
yet, that we were not such as the 
wise man had described, “ that it 
pounded in a mortar, yet would 
not foolishness deparv from us." 
Ministers had from time to time 
heid out various boasts that we were 
on the point of arriving at the goal 
of success, but they had all vanish- 
ed intoair. If the question were, 
whether it would not be desirable 
to cut off Spain from France asa 
political measure, no question could 
be held out that would be more 
easily or more unanimously de- 
cided: but the unfortunate despo- 
tism which had so long prevailed in 
Spain made this impossible; and 
the people of that country felt toe 
severely 
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severely its effects to be animated 
with that kind of spirit, without 
which such an attempt must be 
preposterous. The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) had, to 
serve his own purpose that night, 
used the patriotic axiom, * that no 
people ought to have a government 
torced on them but what they chose 
{or themselves.” If this had been 
attended to by mmisters at the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion, we should not have been at 
war at this moment. He wished, 
however, if ministers did not think 
proper to take hints from Bona- 
parte, that they would endeavour 
to derive advantage from his mag- 
nanimity. He understood there 
were builetins newly arrived from 
lrance, and in possession of minis- 
ters, in which Bonaparte had 
evinced a great degree of respect 
and admiration of the behaviourand 
conduct ot our brave troops, and 
particularly of the gallant general 
who had so recently fallen, and 
whose loss we had so heavily to de- 
plore. He was, however, much 
atraid that the present ministers 
were such as were by no means 
htted to bring the country with ho- 
nour out of its present difficulties. 
He thought they had taken upon 
them a most extensive and tremen- 
dous responsibility. If the pre- 
sumed patriotism of the Spaniards 
had been listened to, taken up, and 
acted on upon light grounds, he did 
not know any punishment that 
could be too seveye for them. It 
was their duty to consider well 
whether they should be able to take 
possession of Spain; tosend 300,000 
men thither to gain possession of the 
country, and to fortify the passes. 
If our brave soldiers had been sent 
even in such numbers as to enable 
them to have gloriously fallen in 
Sic field, and not the yictims of 
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disease and misery, it would have 
been some small matter of consola- 
tion, though perhaps not of excuse; 
but to send an army in such num- 
bers, and under such circumstances, 
that with the assistance of the Spa- 
‘niards they could not drive the 
Frenck from Spain, when they did 
not amount to more than 40,000 
men; the present ministers were 
neither fit to go on with the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the coun- 
try in war or peace. They had 
grafted the success, the character 
and the honour of England on that 
rotten plank, despotism and the in- 
quisition ; andunless we could again 
establish that government in Spain, 
our efforts were fruitless, and we 
must give itup., With respect to 
sending money to the Spaniards, 
instead of doing so from the pockets 
of the people of this country, they 
should have restored those millions 
which had beer taken as droits of 
the admiralty, by the shameful 
capture of the Spanish frigates, 
without any declaration of war, 
and by that means putinto his ma- 
jesty’s private purse. 

He telt himse!f obliged to his ho- 
nourable friend -for having moved 
the amendment to the address, but 
he should have been more pleased, 
if, instead of that fmendment, he 
had at once boldly brought forward 
a remonstrance to his majesty, 
stating the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent ministers to fill the important 
stations in which they had been 
placed, and he would have seconded 
it with infinitely more satisfaction. 
He was now called on for an ad- 
dress of thanks, when he had no 
thanks to give. He should rather 
wish to see those removed from his 
mayjesty’s councils who had kept the 
trutl from his royal ears, and filled 
them with fables which had ope- 
rated as a “ Jeprous distilmeut” on 
D3 the 
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the honour and interests of the em- 
pire. Of all those dethroned mo- 
narchs with whose fate modern hi- 
story was so replete, there was not 
one of them who had not fallen a 
sacrifice to a concealment of the 
truth from them respecting their 
most important and vital mterests. 
They have all been betrayed, and 
frequently deserted, by time-serving 
courtiers amd adulating sycophants, 
and happy would it be if their fate 
should be a warning to others. 
The right honourable secretary 
(Mr. Canning) had said, he did not 
think this empire was sinking. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman might, 
perhaps, himself be rising, but he 
could assure him his country was 
sinking very fast and very deep; 
yet, strange it was to behold, but 
things were represented totally dif- 
ferent to what they really are ; and 
we now, without surprise, hear the 
mere entrance into a country term- 
ed conquest, and retreat represented 
as victory. With these impressions 
on his mind, he heartily concurred 
in the amendment proposed by his 
honourable friend; but would 
much rather it had been a remon- 
strance. Other members spoke, 
when Mr. Canning’s address was 
carried. 

Feb. 2. The chancelloroftheexche- 
quer, agreeably to his notice, rose to 
move tor # committee to inquire into 
theexpeciency of furthersuspending 
the distillery from grain, in favour 
ofthat from sugar. He held it ex- 

edient thus early to bring forward 
lis Motion, as the bill in existence 
would expire in forty days from the 
commencement of this.session : and 
as it was not imprebable there 
might be some diiference of opi- 
nion On a measure involving so ma- 
ny ferent trterests, he wished to 
bring 1 forward in time, to allow 
Oppertumty for ample discussion. 





It was necessary, at the same time, 
to apprise the house, that he con. 
templated a material alteration in 
the bill he proposed to introduce 
from that of the last year, founded 
upon the experience of its operation. 
It was found for instance, in Eng. 
Jand and Scotland, that the sugar 
distillery went on well, and had 
the cooperation and approval of 
the persons concerned in the home 
distillery;. and had_ besides the 
good efiect of keeping corn at a 
moderate price, by abstaining 
from the consumption of that ar. 
ticle. In Ireland, however, the 
case was quite differcnt. ‘There 
the sugur distillery had scarcely 
any success ; and while the fair tra- 
der was precluded from the use of 
corn, the consumption was greater 
than ever, by means of the clandes- 
tine and illicit stills, to the great 
injury of the fair distiller and of 
the revenue, At the same time, 
it was found that such was the pro- 
duce of the present corn harvest in 
Ireland, iol in an especial degree 
so abundant beyond all former exe 
ample was that crop more immedi- 
ately important to the sustenance 
of the lower orders of the people, 
potatoes, that no ill consequence 
whatever was felt in the price of 
provisions. It was his purpose, 
therefore, to revive the prohibition 
of the corn distillery in Great-Bri- 
tain, but to leave it irce in [reland, 
but at the same time it would be 
absolutely necessary to accompany 
this measue with a prehibition of 
the conveyance of spirits between 
Jreland and Great-Britain. It was 
true the articles of the union pro- 
vided for a free intercourse of all 
commercial articles between the 
two countries, the prodnee cf each, 
upon terms of equality; but it was 
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found that the. drawbacks upon 
Spitits between both were founded 
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en erroneous principles, The rate 
of drawback chargeable on the Irish 
distiller was settled by the union ; 
but yet he was enabled to undersell 
the English distiller in his own mar- 
ket, an advaatage ruinous te the 
Jatter : while, on the contrary, the 
Scotch distiller was, under the 
same system, enabled to export his 
goods to Ireland, on terms express- 
ly injurious to the Irish distiller. 
It was, therefore, another object of 
his intention to prohibit the expor- 
tation of spirits from Scotland to 
Ireland. 

These were the outlines of his 
plan, and he did not mean to press 
it against any general sentiments of 
the house, but in all events, not 
without allowing opportunity for 
the fullest discussion of the gentle- 
men of both countries. He con- 
cluded by moving the committee, 
into which the house resolved, and 
atter a short deliberation determin- 
ed that such a bill was expedient. 

Lord Castlercagh rose to move 
the order of the day, for the 
second reading of the militia enlist- 
ment bill: but as this bill differed 
nothing in principle from the bill 
of last year, and as he had so re- 
cently given his opinion at length 
upon its various details, he should 
abstain from troubling the house 
in this stage by repeating those opi- 
nions, but reserve himself for any 
objections that might be offered to 
it. 

Mr. Elliot wished to know the 
rate of bounties proposed by his 
noble friend. 

_ Lord Castlereagh answered, from 
SMX Tuineas to cleven. 

Mr. Elliot expressed his great 
reluctance In Opposing any bill hav- 
ing ior its object to place the pub- 
lic force of the country on that re- 
spectable footing on which it ought 
tostand. His objection, however, 
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was to the system on which the bill 
was founded. He should not de- 
tain the house by going minutely 
mto all its details, but should: cons 
fine himself to its general heads. 
It afforded a striking lesson to the 
house ‘and to the country, on the 
evil consequences of adopting a bad 
precedent. Heretofore, previously 
to the introduction of a similar bill, 
there was much of detail and pre- 
paratory communication with co- 
lonels of regiments. But the for 
mer measure of his noble friend 
being adopted, he relied that in 
this too he should be successful. 
His majesty’s speech, at the open- 
ing of the session, certainly recome 
mended to parliament every atten- 
tion to an increase of the disposable 
army of the country, without im- 
pairing the means of home defence; 
but he thought it was impossible to 
attempt the former by means of 
tnis bill, without materially injur- 
ing the latter. He did not con- 
demn the colonels of regiments for 
their anxiety to adopt the readiest 
means for filling up the ranks of 
their corps; but he did most dect- 
dedly condemn the principles of a 
bill, the operation of which would 
inevitably tend to the dissolution of 
all discipline both in the regular are 
my and militia, as well as to the 
injury of morality throughout the 
country ; for such would he the 
effect of high bounties given to the 
recruits from the militia to the line, 
and to the substitutes who were to 
fill their places in the militia ranks : 
the necessary consequences of 
which, as experience had shown, 
would be intoxication and riot: such 
effects could not fail to produce 
disgust in both army and militia, 
and to exclude from both; as it had 
already done, officers of that class 
and description which should cha- 
racterize the service. He recollect- 
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ed the former plan proposedby Mr. 
Pitt, of which that minister was so 
fond, that it was deemed by his 
friends an infallible specific to in- 
crease the army of the country, a 
kind of talisman, which if any man 
touched, the enchantment was to 
be dissolved. But no sooner had 
his noble friend come into power 
than he totally departed from that 
plan, and resorted to the supplemen- 
tary militia, from which ail the 
mischiefs of increased bounties took 
their rise. By the present bill, the 
mnilitia oficers were required to re- 
cruit with a bounty of ten guineas, 
tor which it was obvious that under 
the increased systemof bounties men 
could not be had. But then his 
noble friend had an expedient to let 
out, a little ballot, in case the boun- 
ty should fail, to be inflicted on the 
county where the quota of men 
could not be induced to enlist with- 
in a given period ; and then as a re- 
medy to the balloted man, who 
could not find a substitute at half 
price, the ten guineas were to be 
given inaid, But this ballot com- 
mg cn the heels of that for the local 
milija, could not fail to create gene- 
ral discontent, inasmuch as it was 
not a regular tax, but must weigh 
oppressively upon individuals, The 
honourable member next compared 
the effects of this plan with those 
of the plan proposed by a right 
honourable friend of his, not now 
in his place (Mr. Windham), and 
which proposed to recruit men for 
limited service instead of life; a 
pian, the principle of which was 
founded on the feelings of humaa 
nmiture. He was ready to admit, 
¢ iat for the first four or five mouths 
it Was in operation, the prefererce 
for unlimited service preponderated. 
But in the remaining seventeen, out 
ot the 19,072 raised, 14,301 enlist. 
@ for limited service. In the last, 
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the number of men _ transferred 
from the militia to the line in Eng. 
land was 19,152, and of these be. 
tween 16 and 17,000 were for limit. 
ed service. 

Colonel Wood contended that the 
recruiting of the regiments of the 
line from the militia ranks, was the 
most prompt and eiticacious mode 
of rendering the former what they 
ought to be, and of rendering the 
physical strength of the country 
formidable and victorious over the 
enemy. The recent victories in 
Portugal and Corunna were achieve 
ed by the men recruited trom the 
militia ranks, and it was by transfer- 
ring those men to the line, that they 
could acquiue that military perfec. 
tion which was not attainable in the 
home service. Thehonourable mem- 
ber had said that by this practice 
that class and description of officers 
which should characterize the mi- 
litia service, would be disgusted 
from entering it; but he would 
say.it was impossible to obtain this 
desirable class of officers for the 
militia, unless an encouragement 
was held out to subalterns in the 
service, by offering them commis- 
sions for volunteering into the line. 
Under the present system they were 
debarred of those hopes of promo- 
tion, which was the best incentive 
to.good conduct, military ardour, 
and the acquirement of military 
skill, But if they felt the advan- 
tage of being transferred, with 
their rank and their men, to that 
branch of the service where they 
might look forward to the chance 
of being one day generals, the ad- 
yantaves to the army would be in- 
calculable ; for many yours mecny 
the sons of cierzymen, and other 
gentiemen of moderate fortunes, 
obtained commissions in the militia 
but were unable to purchase into 
the line, and never could rise be. 
yond 
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ond a subaltern rank. Butif such 
; encouragement were held out, 
anda preference given to militia 
subalterns on recommendation to 
commissions in the line, the militia 
service would never want officers. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that mi- 
nisters had always two objects in 
view, in the measures which they 
proposed for augmenting the army. 
The first was to increase the dis- 
posable force; and the second was, 
to take care that the defensive 
force should be so strong as that the 
country should not be exposed to 
peril and’ danger from tlre manly 
exertions: which his majesty’s go- 
vernment might feel it their duty 
to recommend for the assistance of 
other nations. Whateverwas the pre- 
sent appearance of the probability 
of success to the cause of Spain,yet 
as the principle was agreed to on 
all sides of the house, it foilowed 
that whether any or what portion 
of our army was to be sent to the 
assistance of Spain was a pure mt- 
litary question, which was only to 
be determined by the executive 
power. If ministers should after- 
wards appear to have given impro- 
per advice, or to have'mismanrazged 
the military means of the country, 
they were subject to a heavy respon- 
aibility ; but he could not think the 
gentlemen on the other side would 


really wish to tie up the hands of 


the executive, and deprive it of all 
means of acting as circumstances 
might render necessary, merely from 
the fear that it might be advised to 
act Wrong, or to make an impru- 
dent use of its strength. He could 
notbelievethat the gentlemen on the 
other side ould suppose that they 
saw their way so clearly in respect 
pf the war in Spain, as to sdy that 
circumstances might nog occur 
waich would make it the bounden 
futy cf this ountry to give the 
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most powerful assistance to the 
Spanish patriots. It was his firm 
opinion, that while the people of 
Spain were true to themselves and 
to their own cause, it was not only 
the interest of this country, but 
the pledged duty of parliament, to 
support them, He did not mean 
to say, that we were now to embark 
in wild military speculations that 
had no chance of succeeding 3 but 
it was still his opinion, that if the 
Spanish people continued to display 
that enerey which they had shows 
not many months ago, the strug- 
gle in that country was by no means 
at an end. But supposing that 
struggle to be now completely at 
an end, did not other views open 
to the mind of the honourable gen- 
tleman, and show the necessity of 
still increasing our armies? Were 
we to suppose that no occasion 
could ever occur in which they 
might be wanted on foreign ser- 
vice, or that the exertions of man- 
kind were for ever to be tied down 
by the tyranny and usurpation of 
one individual? . [Loud cries of 
Hear ! hear! | Tfno field of action 
presented itseli in Europe, British 
interests might call them for the 
defence ot another part of the 
world [he appeared to allude to 
SouthAmerica }; while, at the same 
time, we must keep an invincible 
army on our own shores to pro- 
tect them trom danger and from, 
insult, He hoped that these con- 
siderations would be considered as 
sufficient arguments for the gene- 
ral principle of increasing the dis 
posable force. 

He should next advert to a for- 
mer topic, namely, the compara- 
tive merit of the plan of a right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wind- 
ham) and the experiment which 
he had thought proper to make, of 
allowing mcn (tt they pleased) to 
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enlist for unlimited service. He 
was perfectly convinced that there 
was no other rational ground for 
the system of the right honourable 
gentleman, than it was likely to 
produce more men; tor it never 
could be said, that it was likely to 
improve the discipline of the army. 
He was so far from rejecting the 
system altogether, that he by no 
means wished to exclude men trom 
entering for limited seryice, being 
convinced that there were many 
men who would prefer this mode 
of enlistment ; but as he was equal- 
ly convinced that there were many 
others who would prefer the enlist- 
ing for unlimited service, he thought 
it but fair they should be allowed 
their option. He wished to carry 
along with the more perishable ma- 
terials of an army, as much as he 
could get of permanent. The fact 
about the number of recruits was, 
that, whatever was the system, the 
country regularly produced about 
1200 men a month. How the num- 
ber came to be so exact, he could 
not say. Recruiting serjeants might 
often put grave legislators to the 
blush, and there was a certain re- 
cruiting law which that house did 
not understand, and which perhaps 
got the men better than acts of par- 
Jiament. Even in the halcyon days 
of high bounty, and no baliot, it 


was not found that the number of 


recruits exceeded the regular num- 
ber by 100 men, nor under any 
other system did they fall short to 
that amount. 

It had been mentioned, that 
large armies were dangerous to 
civil liberty. Gracious God ! could 
any rational man now suppose, that 
the liberties of this country were in 
any danger from any regular army 
that it was judged proper to raise, 
balanced as that army must be by 
an immense force of militia, Iccal 
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militia, and other armed descrip. 
tions of torce $ and, still more, bite 
Janced by those constitutional feel. 
ings which animated no description 
ot his majesty’s subjects more 
strongly than it did our gallant ar. 
mies, which had so often and so 
recently acqiircd immortal honour 
for themselves and their country! 
He trusted the house would not be 
discouraged by the present aspect of 
affairs, but that they would see 
the necessity of increasing rapidly 
our disposable force. 

Sir Thomas Turton, Mr. Cal. 
craft, lord Temple, and other gen. 
tlemen spoke on the subject ; when 
the bill was read a second time. 

House of Commons, Keb. %. Mr. 
Ward in committee of supply mov. 
ed that 120,000 seamen should be 
voted for the year 1809, including 
31,400 royal marines ; which were 
voted accordingly. He then stated, 
that uhe estiumatés for this number 
of seamen and marines were pre. 
cisely the same in amount with the 
estimates of last year, though it had 
been thought desirable to make 
some alterations im the comparative 
amount ef some of the branches. 
‘The allowance for wer and tear 
was last year taken dt three pounds 
per man, whilst the provision 
for victuals was estimated at 1/. 195s. 
only per man per month, The late 
ter estimate had been found to fall 
greatly short of the actual expendi- 
ture, whilst the wear and tear fell 
considerably below the actual es- 
timate. The committee would there- 
fore be aware of the propriety of 
endeavouring to reduce both to an 
amount that should be nearest the 
truth, and this he proposed to ac- 
complish by taking a guinea from 
the allowance of wear and tear, 
and adding to the allowance tor 
victuals, 

The following sums were thea 

moved 
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moved by Mr. Ward, and voted 
by the committee. \ 


For wages for 130,000 

seamen andmarines for 

thirteen months, at 

if. 7s per man per 
me ynth so 2 @ - £.3,126,00 


For wear and tear of 
ips for ditto during 

the same period, at 

1/. 10s. per man per 

month - - - © +3,295,500 
For victuals for ditto du- 

ring the same period, at 

Y/, 19s. per man per 

month - - - = - 4,985,500 

Mr. Ward then observed, that the 
house would learn with satisfaction, 
that the number of seamen now 
serving in the unvy covered en- 
tirely, if it did not exceed, the num- 
ber which the committee had just 
voted, 

On the question that a sum of 
551,500/. should be woted for ord- 
nance for the number ef men 
voted, 

Sir Charles Pole could not suffer 
this subject to pass on, without 
expressing a hope, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers entertained a dispo- 
sition to regulate the course of pro- 
ceeding at doctors? commons. It 
was his © pinion, that the officers of 
king's advocate and king’s proctor 
ought to be divided. He did not 
mean to object to the vote of any 
sum forthe navy ; but he must add, 
that he should like to see those 
who were to manage the expendi- 
ture of it, such as ten commissioners 
of the navy and of victuulling, se- 
lected from amongst naval men. 
The pr: ictices as well as the whole 
System of cle cling ofhicers of the 
army tor such offices, he deemed 
altogethe t improper, as the ap 
pointment of persons not acquamt- 
ed with naval affairs, to such situa- 
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tions, could not but be most mis- 
chievous. In the estimates then 
under consideration, he lamented 
that he did not see any provision 
made for the protection and support 
of the orphans of marine a 
and hoped that before the end of 
the session, some establishment, 
corresponding to the compassionate 
fund tor the army, should be in- 
stituted for the navy. This he 
looked upon as a proper time for 
mentioning the subject 5 and if it 
should not be taken up by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in whose hands it 
most properly ought to be left, he 
should feel it to be his duty to sub- 
mit the matter to the house in the 
course of the session. 

The sum was then voted; after 
which, on the motion of Mr. 
Huskisson, two several sums of 
10,500,000L and 1,500.000/ were 
voted to be raised by exchequer 
bills, to pay off similar sums of ex- 
chequer bills issued last session, and 
now outstanding and unprovided 
for. 

Keb. 6. In consequence of the 
vote of thanks passed by the house 
to the officers of the British army 
who served in Portugal, 

Upon the appearance in his place 
of gencral Ferguson, the speaker 
rose and addressed him to the ef- 
fect following : 

«¢ Lieutenant - general Ferguson, 
Amongst the many high privilege 5 
enjoyed under our free constitution, 
it is the privileze of those officers 
who serve their country in the field, 
that they may also aid in her coun- 
cils ; and it alwaysaffords this house 
high satisfaction, to see any of those 
gallant officers, who are its mem- 
bers, after having acquired laurels 
inthe public service, and retlected 
new lustre on the LDritish name, re- 
turn amongst us with increased re- 
putation. ‘Lhe country, in looking 
to 
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to those who direct the operations 
of her fleets and armies, requires 
not only that they should possess 
consummate military skill, but high 
personal courage, and an honour- 
able ambition to imitate the deeds 
of their ancestors. ‘These, sir, you 
have evinced in a degree hiyhly 
entinent. Your intrepid conduct 
in the battle of Vimiera, and the 
distinguished judgement and valour 
displayed by you on that oceasion, 
have entitled you to the thanks of 
this house, not only as an intima. 
tion of its gratitude for the past, 
but asa mark und note of its ex- 
pectation for your further services 
1o your country. I do, therefore, 
in the name ot the Commons ot 
the united kingdom, return you 
thanks for your skilful and gallant 
exertions which so eminently con- 
tributed to the success of his ma- 
jesty’s arms in Portugal.” 

‘Yo which general Pergusou au- 


sswered: 


“I beg leave, sir, to return my 
sincere thanks for the high honour 
thas house has been pleased to con- 
ferupon me. ‘Lhe soldier’s highest 
reward is the approbation of his 
country. 1 am_ well aware, sir, 
that 1 owe not the honour confer- 
red this day toany meritof my own, 
but to the valour of such officersand 
men as I had the honour and good 
fortune to have placed under my 
command, and to the eminent 
skill and distinguished bravery of 
the general under whose direction 
I had the honour to serve. To 
you, sir, | bee leave to express 
particular thanks for the very liand- 
some and too flatcering manner in 
which you have been pleased to 
convey to me the sense of this 
house.” 

Ordered, that the speaker’s ad- 
dress, and general. Ferguson's an- 
wer, be entered u pon ic. jouipals, 





Mr. Whitbread, in submit. 
ting the motion of which he 
had given notice, should have oc. 
casion to trouble the house but 
shortly, in order to 6btam its ap- 

robation of the proposition he 
bad made. During the late cam. 
paign a most extraordinary cir. 
cumstance had taken place, both 
here and in Ireland, to which he 
wished to call the attention of the 
house. The chief secretary for 
Ireland, and the under secretary 
of state, both gallant and distin. 
guished officers, had been empioy ed 
in the military service of their 
country, and suffered still to retaia 
the civil employments they before 
held, though it was impossible for 
them to perform any of the duties 
annexed tothem. He admitted, 
that in either capacity the country 
could not be better served; but 
contended that no office should 
be held by any person whose ab- 
sence made it impossible for him 
to execute ns duties. When the 
war department required every 
exertion of every public officer, it 
could not be maintained that the 
under secretary of state for that 
department, and the chief secre- 
tary tor Ireland, could be absent 
from their offices without material 
injury to the public service. He 
had asked a question of the noble 
lord (Castlerearh ) opposite, before 
his gallant relation had returned, 
and whilst the other gallant officer 
was attending the duties of his 
ofice in Ireland. ‘The answer re. 
specting the former was most sas 
ustactory ; but though it was not 
his intention to say a word upen 
that subjectin this instance, he must 
be allowed to say that he thought 
the noble lord ought to have filled 
up the appointment during the 
absence of his relation. ‘The an- 
wer respecting wie other gallant 
ollecep 
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eflicer was not equally satisfactory. 
He allowed that no person pos- 
sessed in a more eminent degree 
every qualification for the distin- 
guished command to which he had 
been appointed, and was equally 
ready to give him the greatest 
eredit for the manner in which he 
executed, and the atiention which 
he paid to, the duties ot his office 
of chief secretary for Ireland. But, 
though he was convinced that no 
person was better qualified for 
either situation than that gallant 
officer, he could never admit, that 
whilst fighting the battles of 
his country in Portugal, he was 
a fit person to retain the office of 
chief secretary for Ireland. He 
was sure that gallant ofhcer was 
too much alive to true glory, to 
wish that any injurious precedent 
should be established by any cir- 
cumstance connected with his im- 
dividual interests. He might ap- 
peal to the chair respecting the 
duties and emoluments of the 
ofice of chief secretary, as that 
office had been held by the di- 
s:inguished person in the chair, 
whose mind had ever been more 
fixed on the duties than the emo- 
luments of the office. It was to 
him that the public was indebted 
tor having the duties defined and 
the emoluments brought forward 
to public inspection, ‘hough the 
emoluments were considerable, he 
did not mean to say that they 
were greater than the situation 
merited ; but he must insist that 
if no duties were performed, the 
public ought not to be called upon 
to pay. As to the stipulation of 
the gallant officer, when appointed 
to the office, that he should not be 
required to continue secretary if 
he should be appointed to any ac- 
tive military command, he could 
es.ily give him credit for the fecling 
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which gave preference to military 
glory. When he had been ap- 
pointed to his late command, it 
never could have been expected 
that it would have been so short 
as it afterwards turned out; and 
when the gailant oflicer had ace 
cepted of the command, he should 
have resigned his civil office, and 
msisted on a successor being ap- 
pointed. But as on his return the 
emoluments of the office would 
have ceased, if a successor had 
been appointed, why, he would 
ask, shonld they not have ceased 
as he had not performed the duties ? 
The gallant officer had said that 
he was not. richer from his 
salary. That he believed, as 
he did not suppose that any person 
accepted an office with a view to 
pecuniary emolument, but rather 
as an object of honourable ambi- 
tion. He should not take up more 
of the time of the house; and it 
he had been allowed to make a 
few observations on a former night, 
he should not have made any mo- 
tion at all. The resolution he 
had to submit, he trusted, would 
be placed on the journals, and 
become the means of preventing 
any person hereafter, whatever 
his abilities might be, from occu- 
pying two incompatible places. 
‘The honourable gentleanan con- 
cluded by moving a resolution, 
“that the office of chief secretary 
of Ireland is an office of high re- 
sponsibility, and ought not to be 
heid by any person absent from 
the realm, and that the emolument 
of it ought not tobe paid to any per- 
son unable to perform the cuties.” 

On the question bems put, 

Sir Arthur Weilesley said, that 
when he was first appointed to the 
office which he now had the ho- 
nour to fill, it had been clearly 
understood by the noble lord . the 
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head of the Irish government, by 
his noble and honourable friends 
near him, and by the illustrious per- 
sons at the head of the army, that 
his appointment should notpreclude 
him from accepting any military 
employment in the service of his 
country. Under these circum- 
stances, when the expedition to 
Zealand took place, he was em- 
ployed in it, and also on the ex- 
pedition to Portugal; and on both 
occasions it had been clearly under- 
stood that he had relinquished all 
claim tothe civil office, it a succes- 
sor should be appointed. He had re- 
tained the office solely at the desire 
of the lord lieutenant, who thought 
that he could assist him effectually, 
as he had already done, by the 
regulations which he had suggested. 
The resolution of the honourable 
member went to declare, that a 
certain efficient government should 
at all times exist in Ireland. He 
was not disposed to dispute the 
truth of the abstract proposition ; 
but he would ask the house to 
pause before it yoted such a pro- 
position, and to inquire whether 
any inconventence -had_ resulted 
jrom his absence, and whether 
i consequence there had not been 
an eiicient government in Ireland, 
He would ask the honourable 
gentleman whether any public bu- 
siness had been delayed even twen- 
ty-tour hours, or whether all the 
aifairs of the government had not 
rone on without interruption ? 
Had not the tegulations which he 
had arranged with his erace the 
duke of Richmond, for the various 
a partments of the state, been car- 
red into effect, and the public 
service tobereb promoted 
without intermission? Und, 
we uld 
house to pause before it 
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ticularly as no inconvenience had 
resulted from his absence. As to 
the salary of chief secretary, he 
allowed it to be large, more even 
than the salary ot a secretary of 
state. But then the Irish secretary 
had not the same run for situation, 
character, and consideration as a 
secretary of state, and consequently 
the salary was given to him not so 
much for performing the duties, as 
to enable him to maintain the situa- 
tion and the character that be. 
longed to it. When he had pro. 
ceeded to Portugal, the lord lieu. 
tenant was desirous that he should 
retain the office of secretary, at 
the same time declaring that, if 
he did not return within a cer. 
tain time, a successor should be 
appointed, It was at that ume 
uncertain whether be should ever 
return; but when he did return, as 
no successor had been appointed, 
he certainly considered himselt 
entitled to the emoluments of the 
office. The honourable gentleman 
had said, that if on returnmg he 
found another had been appointed, 
he would not have received the 
emoluments, and inferred from 
that, that as he had not performed 
the duties, he should not receive 
the salary. Unquestionably, if 
another had been appointed, he 
should not have received the sa- 
lary ; but then he would not have 
the establishment to maintain ; and 
as, whether absent or present, the 
expense of that establishment was 
defrayed by him, he had taken the 
salary. He could assure the 
house, however, that he should in 
no furure instance consent to hold 
his office in the event of his being 
appointed to a military command. 
Corr Arthur Wellesley then bow- 
ed to the chair and withdrew. ] 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, rather for the purpose gf Mov- 
ing 











ing the previous questicn, than to 
confirm the statement ol his gale 
lant friend, which could not need 
any thing to aid its credit with the 
house. It was undoubtedly well 
understood, both here and in Ire- 
land, that if any inconventence had 
been felt, another would have 
been appointed. But so urgent 
had been ihe desire of the duke of 
Richmond, and of his majesty’s 
ministers here, that the. gallant 
gencral should retain the office, that 
a successor had not been appointed, 
because no ingonvenience had been 
felt. If blame was imputable any 
where, it was not to the honoura- 
ble officer, but to his mayesty’s 
government. He saw no necessity 
for the resolution, and therefore 
moved the previous question. 

The previous question was then 
carried without a Givision. 

The militia enlistment bill was 
read a second time. Upon the 
question for the speaker’s leaving 
the chair, 

Sir T. Turton said, that he by 
no means felt himself. pledged to 
an augmentation of the army, un- 
less the necessity of such augmen- 
tation could be made out. The 
noble lord had only said that the 
country might be placed in ctr- 
cumstances where a greater dispo- 
sable force’would be necessary. He 
could hardly guess that those cir- 
cumstances could be, when we are 
told that we have a regular army of 
210,000'men, of which 124,000 
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length in support of the ideas he 
had before stated of endeavour- 


ing to induce the militia of 
every part of the united kingdom 
to volunteer their services to any 
other part of it. He was convinced. 
that the militia from the distant 
parts that were brought up to the 
metropolis returned considerabiy 
improved in every respect both 
moral and religious. They ac- 
quired a greater attachment for 
their common country, and were 
more willing to defend it. After 
dwelling for some time on the ad« 
vantages of an interchange of ser- 
vice between the English and Irish 
militia, he said, he should propose 
a clause in the bill to thiet effect. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that such 
a clause could not apply to the pre- 
sent bill, which was toe the augmen- 
tation of the regular army. It could 
better be proposed when the other 
bill should be before the house, for 
raising men to supply the defici- 
encies which this measure would 
occasion in the militia. The honour- 
able gentleman must, however, 
perceive, how repugnant such a 
clause would be to the feelings of 
many militia ofhccrs. 

‘Phe bill then went through the 
committee without any material 
alteration, and was finally passed. 

A bill having, on the 2d of 
Feb. been presented for prohibiting 
the distillation from grain in Great- 
Britain, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved on this day the 
second reading of the bill. 

Sir James Hall said, that he 
conceived that distillery and ex- 
portation of corn amounted pre- 
cisely to the same thing to the 
country. It was of no consequence 
whether the ¢orn was put into a 
still, or whether it was sent out 
of the country. Fle thought the 
great point was, that there should 
not be too grea. a glut in the mar- 
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ket. There were two bad conse- 
quences which resulted from too 
great a plenty of corn at the mar- 
ket. In the firsi place, it injured 
the faxmer, by not allowing him 
a sufficient profit ; ; and in the se- 


cond place, it encouraged an ex- 


uberance of population which must 
he fed. He thought an exuberance 
of population was a great evil to 
a country, as tumes ot scarcity 
might come when they could not 
obtain food. He said that it was a 
bill which in its principle and ten- 
dency was adverse to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country, and 
ought not therefore to be continued, 
without very sufficient reasons bes 
ing given for such a measure. He 

was more p: articular in this opi lion 
at the present moment, as he un 
derstood that by the present bill 
Ireland was to be exempted from 
its Operation ; a measure which he 
thought was by no means just or 
fair; for, as it was intended as a 
matter ol accommedation and bene- 
ficto the West India in terests, he 
thou gat that both ec untries ough \4 
to bear an equal proportion of the 
burden on their agneuliural con- 

cerns. 

Mr. Foster said the honourable 
gentieman did not put the -g stion 
on its fair and proper ground. The 
circumstances of Ireland with re- 
gard to grain were different {rom 
those of this country, espe #ially 
th “at part called Scotiand, the di 
stillers of which could sell their 
spirus, atter exporting them to 
Ireland, more than ?%s. a gallon 
lower than those of Treland ; which 
was A Most serious grievance to 
the legal distillers of that part of 
the empire, and gave encourage- 
ment to private stills, by which 
means a great quantity of grain was 
consumed, for the private distilla- 
tions were from grain, and the re- 
Veaue was at the same time de- 





prived both of the Cuty or! the 
malt and the duty on the spirits. 

Several other members spoke; 
and the bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed, 
It atterwards passed into a law. 

House of Lords, Feb. 7. The or. 
der of the day for summoning their 
lordships having been re ad, 

Earl Grosveno r said, that he 
rose for the purpose of submitting 
to their lordships the motion of 
which he had given*netic: some 
daysago: After the recommenda. 
tion in the speech, at the opemng 
of the session—afeer the reveated 
declarations of ministers, that they 
were willing every part cf their con: 
duct should undergo the strictest 
investigation, he sould not have 
expected that the smallest objecs 
tion could be made to the motion 
he ‘intended to make. Rumours, 
however, had reached his ears since 
he caine down, that it was intended 
to oppose it. If it should appear 
that ministers had disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the na- 
tian, it was his intention to fol- 
low up-chis motion by an address 
to remove them. ‘The important, 
or rather tie calamiious events that 
have recenily occurred—the porten- 
tous siate of all Europe—must have 
made a*deep impression on 7 
minds of their lordships. If i 
should appear that these calecnil 
were principal lly owing to ministers 
having mise mployed the recources 
of the natio Ny there could be no 
differen ce ot © pmion as to the ne- 
cessity of immediately placing the 
euidance of the national concerns in 
abler hands. Before he went into 
the consideration of the last came 
paign, he was anxious to directtheif 
vtteution to some other subjects. 
lt was now upwards of twenly 
rears since the revolution broke out 
in France, and in the course of that 


time the consequences of it had 
beow 
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been felt ty every nation in all Eu- 
rope. This nation, in consequence 
of that revolution, had now suffered 
for seventeen years, with the inter- 
mission of only a few months, the 
calamities of war. The question 
was not whether peace with l’rance, 
as France now is, would bea bene- 
ft. For himself, he entertained no 
hope of peace as long as the hos- 
tile mind existed in the ruler of that 
country. What advantage had 
been derived from the last peace? 
Was it not a peace of distress, of 
suspicion, of expense? Was there 
any thing desirable in a peace of 
that description? No: we must 
make vp our minds to a long and 
arduous struggle. In any peace 
that we should make with France, 
constituted as she at present is, all 
her energy would be directed in 
the interval to prepare the means 
of new hostility, to sap the founda- 
tion of our commerce, and to di- 
minish our reyenues and our mas 
ritime prependerance, both of 
which were the result of that com- 
merece. ‘The system of France was 
regular and undeviating. The vast 
power she had acquired within 
these few years was as much owing 
to her political dexterity as the 
victories she had obtained. The 
way tor her triumphs was prepared 
by the total overthrow of the moral 
and politieal feelings of the toun- 
tries whose subjugation she medi- 
tated. Though it was not per- 
lectly regular, to allude in that 
house to what had passed in 
another place, he could not refrain 
from taking notice ef something 
that had kitely occurred. it 
Wis stated that a, conspiracy 
existed to write down every! thing 
that was noble or illustrious in 
the country. He was not quite 
persuaded that sych a counspi- 
racy existed, but it was impos- 
L809. 
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sible for him to shut his eyes to the 
licentious and petulant paragraphs 
of which the press could furnish 
daily examples. In one of these, 
a noble friend of his (lord Gren- 
ville) was stigmatized, on account 
of some expressions that fell 
from him in that house in the 
course of debate, as an abettor af 
the system of Bonaparte. He la- 
mented that such a blessing asa 
free press should produce such 
evils; but if the existing laws were 
not adequate to repress or correct 
them, it was high time that the 
legislature should interpose. Here 
his lordship went into a review of 
the campaign of Spain, and, havin 

depicted its calamities in very af- 
fecting language, he said, we might 
have derived some consolation for 
the calamitous consequences that 
resulted from these ill-advised ope- 
rations, if our armics had marched 
into the country to make a noble 
stand; but instead of this, they 
marched into the heart of Spain, 
with the moral certainty of being 
obliged to retreat. The result of 
that retreat was fresh in their lord- 
ships’ recollection. The army lost 
4,000 horses, the best that could 
be provided for the species of ser- 
vice to which they were destined 5 
ammunition to an enormous a- 
mount was. destroyed; some of 
the finest artulery in Europe was 
spiked, the army at the time so 
dissatisSed as to be nearly in a 
state of mutiny; officers marching 
without shoes or stockings, and 
some of them, the most promismg 
in the service, (he alluded to gene. 
ral Anstruthef,) falling the victims 
of mental anguish and excessive 
fatizue. Having reached the ulti- 
mate point of retreat, they were 
detained five days waiting for 
transports, whieh, by arriving sgon- 
er, would have pret@nted all the 
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blood that was shed in the gallant 
action before Corunna. Was it ne- 
cessary that all thésesacrifices should 
have been made to prove the va- 
lorous spirit of Englishmen? He 
was one of those who hoped the 
affairs of Spain were not desperate ; 
but he was persuaded that their 
success must depend rather on the 
exertions of Spain, than on any as- 
sistance we could serid her. His 
lordship conclrded by moving, 
that the house should resolve itselt 
into a committee, to consider the 
state of the nation. 

The duke of Montrose was of 
opinion that the motion of the no- 
ble earl ought not to be entertained 
by,their lordships. He justified the 

overnment for not having inter- 
fered in the internal concerns of 
Spain, and for having been entirely 
guided by the wishes of their allies 
in the conduct of the campaign. 
Any interference of that kind must 
have excited the indignation of the 
people of that country, and have 
authorized them to say, Give us 
your assistance, but leave us to 
model our own constitution as we 
lease. The plan of the campaign, 
fe contended, was the best adapted 
to assist the Spaniards that could 
have beet devised. Vhe British 
army entered Spain under the ex- 
pectation that either the army of 
Blake or Castanos, er both, would 
have joined it, but untoriunately 
they were no more. ‘They engaged 
in pitched battles with the ene- 
my, the consequence of which was 
that they were defeated and di- 
spersed. Our army having vo sup- 
port was theretore wader the ne- 
cessity of retreating. He must 
oppose the motion, as being of too 
general and indefinite a nature. 

Lord Damley expected that a 
number of their lordships would 
have stasted™forward to express 
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their opinion of the serious disas. 
ters that had occurred since the 
conclusion of last session—disasters 
which, he contended, were solely 
to be attributed to the misconduct. 
of ministers. He expected that, 
m point of decency, ministers would 
have laid documents before the 
house to enable their lordsnips to 
decide upon those charges which 
they had professed themselves so 
ready to meet. What hope could 
they have entertained that they 
would be able to stop the ca- 
reer of Bonaparte in Spain? For 
his own part, he never expected 
Spain would do any thing, when he 
saw that all her force was incompe- 
tent to expel the French troops that 
had retiredinto Biscay and Navarre. 
Lord Grenville observed, that 
the motion brought forward was 
particularly calculated.to méet all 
the objections made by his noble 
friend. Through whatever quar- 
ter opposition came, he did not ex- 
pect it to proceed from ministers, 
when the last sound he heard ut- 
tered by them im that house was a 
challenge to inquiry. Were their 
lordships to be deterred by the la- , 
bour that might possibly attend the 
proposed investigation, from enter- 
ing into it? As to the mode pro- 
posed being unparliamentary, or at 
all contrary to the practice of the 
house, it was so far trom it, that # 
would be seen, on reference to the 
journals, that a committee of the 
kind was granted during the Ame 
rican war. The instance he alluded 
to was the surrender of lord Corn- 
wallis’s army, the greatest disaster 
that occurred next to the recent 
events in Spain. It was the prac- 
tice of the house to pursue inquiry 
in the precise mode recommend 
by his noble friend. ‘There was no 
mode more parliamentary of af- 
fording ministry an opportunity 
_ meeting 
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meeting the investigation they af- 
fected to challenge. One new 
ground for inquiry had already 
arisen since last he addressed them. 
Circumstances had occurred to im- 
press the public with an opinion 
that ministers intended to rest their 
case upon the discretion of an of- 
ficer employed by them, and that 
officer now no more. If any cir- 
cumstance more imperiously than 
another called for examination, it 
was this very circumstance. No 
small pains had been taken to con- 
vince the public, that the measures 
that were taken were not in conse- 
quence of the orders of govern- 
ment, but the result of the discre- 
tion of individual officers. Let the 
truth be known. He trusted that, 
in justice to the memory of that 
officer who had fallen for his coun- 
try, the whole conduct of the Spa- 
nish campaign would be speedily 
investigated. It was to bring this 
before their lordships, that his 
noble friend had proposed the mo- 
tion which they would be called 
upcn toreject. The convention he 
thought was blameable, rather 
officially than in a military point of 
view. ‘The occurrences insweden 
were swallowed up in the para- 
we importance of the events in 
Spain; but it would be for minis- 
ters to explain why the commander 
of the British forces was under the 
necessity of making his escape in 
disguise, to avoid the indignities 
to which he might be exposed. 
here was no more parliamentary 
mode of pursuing all these impor- 
fant inquiries than that preposed. 
Che objeetions made would have 
beea valid, if their lordships had 
been called upon to condemn with- 
ont inquiry ; to make what is called 
a short question of it, and bring 
it at once to the test of numbers. 

Lord Eldon stated that minis- 
wers were yot disposed wo. draw 
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back from inquiry. The object of 
the motion was not to go into an 
examination ef particular subjects, 
but to take under theitconsideration 
the state of the country: For twen- 
ty-tive years that he had experience 
of the proceedings in parliament, 
he knew of no instance itt which 
such a motion had been acceded to. 
He had even the authority of the 
noble baron who spoke last for 
rejecting it. The Cintra convention, 
the conduct of the warin Spain,— 
these were tangible subjects, and 
therefore proper matter for a mo- 
tion; but he could not agree to 
grant a committee upon undefined 
objects. He could agree to no 


-motion of so general a nature. If 


the noble earl would move for any 
information respecting the convene 
tion, or Spain, or any other subject 
fit for their lordships to entertain 
and discuss, hte might have i¢; but 
he depreeated that he or his eol- 
leagues in office should be met 
with these dark and carping  in- 
sinuations. Let ministers be cen- 
sured if they deserved it; if not, 
acquit them. Ina committee of 
the nature proposed, it would be 
competent for any noble lord: to 
discuss the liberty of the press, or 
any other subject, though not mat- 
ter of immediate charge against 
ministers. On the subject of the 
liberty of the press, he might be al- 
lowed to make a few observations. 
The law of the country was equal 
to correct and put down any licen- 
tiousness of the press, whenever 
it should become necessary; but 
that licentiousness could not be 
suppressed without hurting the 
liberty of the press. If his lords 
ship would amend his motion, he 
would have no objection to agree 
to it. [fhe will state that he means 
to go into an inquiry on the con- 
vention of Cintra, the manner in 
which the war has been conducted 
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in Spain, or any other subject, 
there will be no objection to grant 
him all the information he may de- 
sire, and he could assure the noble 
earl there would be no unwilling- 
ness in ministers to meet him on 
these specific charges, or any other 
he mig*:t think proper to bring for- 
ward; but let him not go into a 
scrutiny of their conduct without 
having the documents. necessary 
to form a decision before the house. 

Lord Erskine supported the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Grosvenor professed his 
readiness to frame his motion in 
any shape calculated to bring the 
important subjects he should men- 
tion before their lordships. 

Lord Liverpool said that, du- 
rng the last twenty years, in all 
the alamities and vicissitudes 
which arose in that period, whether 
from misconduct ory misfortune, 
there was no instance of such a 
motion being agreed to as that 
proposed by the noble lord, In the 
courseof that time repeated motions, 
of the nature of that brought  for- 
ward, had been proposed, and 
they were invariably resisted by 
the noble k®rd on principles in which 
he completely agreed with him. 
The chief ground ter ae, them 
was the indefinite nature of such 
motion. He would not say that 
eases might not oceur in- which 
such a committee might be reces- 
sary, but when that. should not 
happen, it should give way to a 
course less subject to inconvenience. 
If ministers wished to shrink from 
mquiry, there was no mode better 
adupted for it than the one pro- 
posed ; no mode beiter adapted to 
defeat discussion ; no mode better 
calculated to confound and con- 
tase all inquiry, could be adopted. 
The ordinary and regular course 
would be to adhere to the practice 
ef parliament; to call for informe 
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tion first, and then to follow it by 
a specific motion of censure, if he 
should.be warranted by the nature 
of that information. Let the house 
get at the facts, and then they 
would know hew to proceed. ‘The 
noble earl, who made the motion, 
had dwelt much; upon the great 
losses in met, ammunition, horses, 
and artillery, sustained in Spain. Ag 
far as he could follow him in those 
facts, and others respecting the 
march of the troops from Portugal, 
and the movements in Spain, there 
was not one of these facts, at least 
one which was material, in which 
the noble earl was not incorrect. 
Hownecessary was it, therefore, that 
before he called for a committee, 
their lordships should be put in 
possession of the true state of the 
facts? For his part, he was disposed, 
to give him every information con- 
sistent with his duty to the public. 
With respect to Spain or Portugal, 
ministers would have no reserve as 
to the extent of the information 
they were disposed to grant, but 
they could not exercise equal libe- 
rality in what related to Sweden. 
‘Lhey would not shrink from in 
vestigation on any points from 
whith public inconvenience was not 
likely to arise. 

The earl of Moira said, for his 
own part, he was convinced thi 
whatever the judgement of the 
house might be, the verdict of the 
country would be given on the 
decision of the house that night, 
Nothing could, in his mind, be 
clearer than the misconduct of his 
mtajesty’s present ministers. ‘That 
which he charged them with was so 
palpable and glaring, that it stared 
every man in the face, and must 
in the eyes of the public weigh 
heavily against them unless they 
consented to clear themselves by 3 
fair and full investigation of the 


measures they had adopted and 
pursued, 
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rmed. Tam which way we 
would, the prospect was the same, 
and bore the like gloomy and drea- 
aspect. What was our situation 
with revard to America? and how 
had ministers acted towards that 
country? They knew in the be- 
inning of the year, when they first 
with Sweden, that they had 

every Teason to expect a war with 
America. It was a case which 
totiched the honour as well as the 
interests arid commerce of the 
Americans; and there could not, 
therefore, be dny thing more tikely 
to happen. What, then, was likely 
to be the situation and state of 
Treland, and that immensely im- 
portant branch of trade and revenue, 
the liren manufactory? If the 
people of Ireland could not obtain 
flax seed from America, and we 
should also be shut out of the Bal- 
tic, the melancholy and dreadful 
: nce would follow, that 
there would be nearly half a million 
of people reduced to poverty and 
ruin; and all this was likely to 
happen from the inattention and 
abandonment of the interests of the 


_ king of Sweden. His lordship then 


adverted to the universal feeling 
of warmth and enthusiasm which 
the whole of this country had 
evinced ‘last spring in favour of 
Spain. Never was any thing known 
60 general, so animated, and so 
ardent, as the disposition which 
then prevailed, and the zeal with 
which every bosom glowed, , to ren- 
der the Spaniards every assistance 
in the ywer of this country to af- 
ford. His Majesty’s ministers had 
consented to meet the wishes of the 
people here, and to comply with 
the requisition of assistance made 
by the juntas in Spain. They deter- 
mined on sending an army to 
Spain, but, in the plenitude of their 
wisdom and foresight, dispatclied 
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it first to Portugal. He then men. . 
tioned two letters, both dated on 
the 30th of June last, from the Wat 
secretary to sir A. Wellesley, “in 
the first of which Spain was men- 
tioned as the first object ; but in 
the other of the same date, he says, 
that, since writing the,first of that 
day, information had been receiv- 
ed from sir Charles Cotton, that 
there were only 4000 French troops 
in Lisbon, and therefore thé 
whole of his attention was to be 
directed thither, thinking, he sup- 
posed, that it must fall an easy 
conquest. He believed ministers 
had been misled by that infermation, 
and had thereby sacrificed the best 
interests of this country. His lord- 
ship censured ministers for their 
mode of sehding the army from 
Portugal into Spain, and still more 
the reinforcements sent out under 
sir David Baird, which were sent 
by ministers, soas to become a 
coniplete shackle on the measures 
of sir John Moore. 

Lord Harrowby said that, if the 
noble baron thought the miscon- 
duct of ramisters was so glaring as 
to stare every’ man in the face, he 
could not suppose a single paper 
would be necéssary, and the fairest 
way would be to address his ma- 
jesty to remove his present minis- 
ters. Inthe most eventfal periods, 
motions similar to the present had 
been made, but were uniformly 
rejected. He expressed his regret 
at some expressions which had fall 
en from his noble friend (lord 
Grenville), as to the country be- 
ing in a sinking state, which tend- 
ed to create despondency in the 
people. 

Lord Grenville begged their 
lordships’ indulgence, till he made 
a few observations on what had 


just fallen from his noble friend. 


He believed he was the last man to 
E 3 be 
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be found who would urge the dif- 
ficulty of our situation, for the pur- 
of creating despair or despon- 
Sey, He had always done the 
direct contrary. He had said, in- 
deed, that we were at that moment 
pursuing a system of policy which 
was every day leading to directruin; 
but he had Bier even hinted, that 
he had the smallest doubt of the 
spirit and patriotism of the country. 
With respect to the valour, skill, 
and ability of our officers and sea- 
men, and our invincible army, if 
their efforts were properly directed, 
po country could stand on_prouder 
und. But hitherto our councils 
were directed by a spirit of intem- 
perance which tended to irritate 
every country against us with which 
we had any concern or Connexion. 







Ministers acted either without 
counsel, or with very bad coun. 
sel—sent out armies without plans, 
and embarked them in sucha man. 
ner as to render success impossible; 
but it woyid be a gross calumny on 
him, if any one should say he 
thought the country sinking, ex 
cept from the weakness of its coun. 
cils. He had always held out one 
sentiment on the subject, which 
was, that we bad no hope of safety, 
save that of relying on ourselves; 
but that ministers were pursuing a 
system of conduct that had hitherto 
produced nothing but disasters, 
and, if persisted in, must be attend. 
ed with ruin. 

The question was then put, and 
the motion negatived without a dis 
vision. 





CHAPTER II, 


Mr. Wardle's Motion relating to the Commander-in-chief— Earl of Suf: 
's commendatory Speech respecting the Commander-in-chief—Mr. 
Wardle's Motion— Mrs. Clarke's Letters to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York—Anonymous Letter to Mr. Adam, and Fxamination of that 
Gentleman— Duke of York's Letter to the House of Commons —~ Mr. Whit- 
bread’s Speech on the Duke's Letter—Mr. Wynne's Notice of a Motion— 
Debate on the Evidence against the Commander-in-chief— Divisions on the 


general Question, 


R. Wardle rose to submit to 

the house his promised mo- 

tion, respecting certain abuses which 
had obtained in the disposal of com- 
missions in the British army. In 
doing this, he said, he should make 
no assertion in which he was not 
supported by positive facts, The 
power of disposing of commissions 


in the military service of this em- 
pire had been placed in the hands 
of a person of high birth, power, 
and influence ; ind he was sorry to 
observe, that this power had been 
exercised to the worst of purposes. 
But notwithstanding the high au 
thority and powerful influence which 
the commander - in- chief of this 
country 
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country possessed; no respect to 
either should induce him to swerve 
from his duty as a member of that 
house, or operate with him as a 
motive to screen his royal highness, 
in any misuse of his power or autho- 
rity, from that public justice which 
was called for by ‘the voice of the 

ple. Ne other motive impelled 
Fim that day than a sense of his 
public duty ; for, if corruption werk 
not attacked in a quarter where it 
was so formidable, the army and 
the country must fall the victims of 
itsinfluence, It was necessary, in 
the first instance, to put the house 


in possession of the true purposes. 


for which the disposal of com- 
missions in the army was placed in 
7 ean AWB 
t was for the purposes of defrayin 

the charges of ‘oe half - pay list 
for the support of veteran officers, 
and increasing the compassionate 
fund, for the aid of officers’ wi- 
dows and orphans 3 and, therefore, 
any commissions which fell by 
deaths or promotions, the com- 
-mander-in-chief had no right to sell 
or dispose of for his own private 
emolument, nortoappropriate for the 
like purpose any aanances arising 
from the change or reduction of 
officers from full tohalf-pay. He 
had thus explained, he believed, 
the nature of the power vested in 
the hands of the commander.in- 
chief; but he could bring positive 
proofs that such commissions had 
been sold, and the money applied 
to very different purposes from the 
legitimate ones required by the 
military usages and establishments 
ofthe country. If he could prove 
that those purposes were, in a va- 
riety of instances, abandoned b 

the commander-in-chief ; that of- 
ficers had been reduced to the half- 
pay list without receiving the 
usual difference in such cases ; and 
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if he could substantiate such a-vio- 
lation of the rights of military of- 
ficers, it was a duty he owed his 
constituents and his country todoso, 

In the year 1803, his royal high- 
ness set up a very handsome esta- 
blishment, in a fashionable quarter 
of the town, consisting of a superb 
house and elegant carriages of va- 
rious descriptions, for a favourite 
lady of the name of Mrs. Clarke. 
Of the lady’s name he should have 
occasion to make frequent mention 
in the course of his speech, in cone 
nexion with a number of names 
and facts, to show the house that 
he had not taken up this subject on 
light grounds. , 

The first fact which he should 
state was the case of major Tonyn, 
of the’48th regiment, who received 
his commission as a captain on the 
Yd of August 1802, and was pro- 
moted ‘to a majority in the 3lst 
regiment in August 1804, He 
meant no reflection upon this gal- 
lant officer, nor in the smallest 
degree to depreciate his merits ; he 
meant merely to state facts as Come 
municated to him. Major Tonyn 
was. the son of a very distinguished 
officer, and might have purchased 
his promotion, if ‘he chage; but 
this gentleman was introduced to 
Mrs. Clarke by a captain of the 
royal waggona train; and jt was 
agreed, that upon his appointment 
to a majority he should pay 500, 
the money to be lodged at a house 
to be named, three days before he 
was gazetted, and then- paid to 
a Mr. Donovan, a surgeon, in 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 
As he should have occasion to men- 
tion this gentleman (Mr. D.) again, 
it was necessary to state, that in 
1802 he was appointed toa lieu- 
tenancy im a garrison battalion, 
He had never inquired what was 
the nature of the services he pere 
E 4 formed ; 
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ormed ; but certainly no mi- 
itary sérvicés, for he had never 
been near his regiment, and seem- 
ed to have a perpetual leave of 


‘absence. He could not accotint 


why this gentleman’s appointment 
was not in his professional line, 
pon the medical staff, sufficiently 
extensive as it was for the purpose. 
The introducer was captain Huxley 
Sandon. This money was appro- 
priated by Mrs. Clarke towards the 
purchase of an elegant service of 
plate from Mr. Purkis, a silver- 
smith, the commander -in -chief 
paying the remainder. Thus it 
was evident that Mrs, Clarke had 
the power of disposing of con*mis- 
sions for purchase; secondly, that 
she received pecuniary considera- 
tions for promotions; and thirdly, 
that the commander-in-chief par- 
took of the emoluments ; and this 
he could prove, by the evidence of 
five witnesses, including the exe- 
eutors of Mr, Purkis. 

The next fact he would adduce 
tras that of colonel Brooké, on the 
25th July, 1805, and which was 
transacted through a Dr. Thynne, 
& medical gentleman of high re- 
spectability. It was agreed between 
him and Mrs. Clarke, that she 
should receive 2007. on his ex- 
change being gazetted; the lady 
Was extremely anxious, and said 
she could have an opportunity of 
getting 200%. without calling on 

e commander-in-chief, and on the 
Saturday following the promotion 
was gazetted. He should he able 
to = produce __lietitenant - coldnel 
Brooke and _licatenant - colonel 
Knight; and he would be the last 

rson in that house to bring for- 
wards sach charges without com. 
petent evidence. He should now 
state a case by way of contrast to 
the last, and for the purpose of 
showing that such permissions to 





exchange were not easily obtained 
from the duke of York. It was the 
case of major M‘Donnell and ma- 
jor Sinclair, of the first regiment of 
foot. Major Sinclair had been a con: 
siderable timeinthe West Indies; thé 
climate perfectly agreed with his 
health, and therefore he was de. 
sirous of going upon that service, 
and applied to the commander. 
in-chief. Major M*Donnell, who 
Was in a puny state of health, 
earnestly appliedto the commander. 
in-chief for leave to decline that 
service, apprehensive -of the dan. 
ger of the climate, and wishing to 
remain in England. But major 
Sinclair was refused permission to 
fro, and major M‘Donnell was re- 
fused permission to remain, and was 
ordered to the West Indies; both 
gentlemen fell victirhs to the ar. 
rangement, for they soon died, But 
they offered no bribe to the mili- 
tary patroness, whose influence 
eonld have prevailed in their cases. 

‘The next was the case of major 
Shaw, appointed deputy barrack- 
master general at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It appeared thit the com- 
mander-in-chief had no favourable 
opinion of major Shaw; but Mrs, 
Clark interposes: he consents to 
pay her 1000/7. Of this money he 
immediately paid 2007.; shortly 
after he paid her 300/,; when she, 
finding he was backward in the 
payvment, sent to demand the re- 
mainder ; but finding no chance of 
receiving it, she complains to the 
commander-in-chief, who imme- 
diately put major Shaw upon the 
half-pay list. The honourable 
gentleman said, he had a letter 
from major Shaw himself, stating 
the fact, and he never knew but 
one other instance of ah officér be- 
ing thus put on the half-pay list. 
Here then was further proof, to 
show tharMrs. Clarke’s influence ex- 
tended 
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fended to the army in general, and 
at it operated to put any, officer 
on the half-pay list, and that. the 
coniimmander-in-chiet was a direct 
in her authority. 
Pathe next case to which he should 
advert, of the lady’s influence, was 
that of colonel Freneh, of the horse- 
guards. This géntleman was ap- 
pointed to a commission for raising 
new levies in 1804, and the busi- 
ness was set on foot by Mrs, Clarke. 
He was introduced toher by capt. 
Huxley Sandon, and she was to 
have a certain sum out of the boun- 
ty to every recruit raised, and a 
certain portion of patronage in the 
neminaticn of the officers. She was 
waited on by colonel French, of 
the first troop of horse-guards, and 
as tle levy went on, she received 
various sums of money by colonel 
French, capt. Huxley Sandon, Mr. 
Corri, and Mr. Cokayne, an emi- 
nent solicitor, in London, in the 
following rates, viv. for a mujority, 
900/. ; captaincy, 70C/.; licutenan- 
cy, 4007; and ensigacy, 200/; 
whereas the regulated prices were 
ressectively 2600/,, 1500/, 550/., 
and 4007. ; and consequently all this 
money was lost to the half-pay 
compassionate fund, to put money 
mto Mrs, Clarke’s pocket. 

The next instance was one in 
which the commander-in-chief him- 
self wag a direct partaker in the ad- 
vantages of this traffic, by a Yoan 
to be farnished through colonel 
French, the writings for which were 
drawn by a Mr. Grunt, an eminént 
solicitor of Barnard’s-Inn, for the 
purpose of raising 3000/.; but he 
did not receive it, because there 
were 3000/. due trom governriient 
tocolonel French. Hence then it 
was obvidus that Mrs. ‘Clarke exer- 
cised an influence in- raising the 
military force of the country, in 
disposing of command$ iti that 
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force, and in converting the puy- 
chase of commissions to her own 
private advantage. 

Having now said enough of Mrs. 
Clarke, he would next proceéd to 
the case of captain May, of the 
royal African corps. He meant 
no reflection upon that officer. He 
was appointed to an ensigncy On 
November 28, 1806; some time 
after, he was made lieutenant. He, 
had still the good fortune to remain 
aclerk at the desk of Mr, Green- 
wood, army agent, On the 15th 
of April, 1808, he was employed 
by the duke of York, and betare 
the end of the year he was raised to 
a captain in the royal African corps, 
and the third year after his first ap- 
pointment, and without seeing ser- 
vice ; thus promoted over the heads 
of all the subalterns of the army, 
without any regard to their long 
service and wounds in their coun. 
try'’s cause, though many of them 
had lodged this money to pay the 
differences on promotion, Whether 
the honour and interests of the 
British army, and the feclings of 
the officers, were properly to be 
subjected to such a system, the 
house of commons would judge and 
decide. He hoped, after what he 
had stated, the house of commons 
would not refuse to. grant him a 
committee to inquire into those 
transactions: and, if they agreed, 
he would pledge himself to bring 
asevidence before themMrs. Clarke 
hérself, and the whole of the other 
persons whom he had named. 

There was another circumstance 
in this case which hé could not 
pass unnoticed : it was the existence 
of a public office in the city of Lon- 
don, where commissions in the 
army were offered to purchasers at 
reduced prices, and where the 
clerks openly and unequivocally 
stated, in his own presence, and Ay 
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his hearing,. that they were em- 
ployed by the present favourite 
mistress of the commander-in-chief, 
Mrs. Carey ; and that, in addition 
to commissions in the army, 
they were employed to dispose of 
places in every department cf 
church and state ; and those agents 
did not hesitate to state, in words 
and writing, that they were em- 

loyed under the auspices of two of. 

is majesty’s principal ministers. 
Having now gone ae the 
whole of his statement, the honour- 
able member concluded by express- 
ing his hope that the house would 

rant him a committee to inquire 
mto the conduct of the duke of 
York, in respect to the disposal of 
military commissions; and he 
moved accordingly. 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded 
the motion. 

The secretary of war said, he 
did not rise to give any opposition 
to the motion, at least to any fair 
and reasonable extent to which the 
proposition might be thought néces- 
sary. The honourable gentleman 
had, in a very candid manner, 
brought forward facts of the most 
important kind, and in their con- 
sequences most serious and weighty. 
He conceived the house would 
readily acquiesce i. going into an 
mquiry of the facts which had 
then been brought forward, or 
any other facts which the honour- 
able gentleman might still intend 
to produce hereafter; but as 
to a general inquiry into the con- 
* duct of the commander-in-chief, he 
would not agree. He was certain 
that illustrious persenage was ready 
to go into a full investigation of 
these charges. He wished to ob- 
serve, that the manner in which 
the army had been fitted out, which 
was lately sent to Portugal, was 
a very striking mark of the supe. 
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rior military talents of the duke of 
York, and a strong proof of his 
great atténtion to and regard for 
that army, and of course militated 
against the truth of the charges, 
which, if founded in truth, must 
strike at its discipline, and, trough 
that, at its very existence. His 
right honourable friend near him 
(sir A. Wellesley), who had 
lately commanded that army, 
would readily tell the state in which 
he found it; and, great as his right 
honourable friend’s talents were tor 
inspiring his soldiers with courage, 
spirit, and activity, he could not 
speedily have instilled into them 
the noble energies of which they had 
given such unequivocal and brilliant 
proofs, if they had previously been 
under such inattention to and neglect 
of discipline as these charges held 
out. The spirit of promotion which 
had been infused into the army b 
the commander-in-chief, and which 
throve so well uuder his auspices 
and nourishment, together with 
the extreme regularity, order, and 
arrangement which had been intro- 
duced into every military depart- 
ment, had done every thing for the 
army, and evinced that he had 
ever been actuated by the greatest 
zeal and anxiety for its honour and 
its interests, whereas the charges, 
if true, would make him one of 
its most inveterate enemics. He 
thought it neeessary to make these 
few observations as to what he 
knew of the eonduct of the illustri- 
ous personage in question; and, 
having done so, would not tres- 
= rther on the time of the 
10use than to say, he was very hap- 
py the honourable gentleman had 
rought them forward, as he was 

sure the commander-in-chief wished 
nothing mere earnestly than that, 
they might be faisly and fully in- 
vestigated, P 
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Sir A. Wellesley said,he rejoiced 
sincerely that the honurable gentle- 
man had brought forward certain 
facts on which a committee might 
be able to judge. His nght hoaour- 
able friend had said that he was 
able to speak as to his knowledge 
of the army he had lately com- 
manded, with respect to its disci- 
pline, and also as to the character 
and conduct of the commander-in- 
chief. He could truly answer that 
it had fallen to his lot to know 
particularly how promotions were 
made, and that such au advance- 
ment in the army never took place 
without the names being produced, 
by whom recommended, and the 
sums ascertained which were paid 
for the same. There was also a 
correspondence, showing how the 


. money was brought in that was 


intended for the half-pay fund, and 
what sums went out of it. He 
rejoiced, therefore, at the state- 
ment of facts alleged, and then 
brought forward. 

It would appear from the state- 
ment of the alleged facts, that, 
with a view to save money from 
going out of his own pocket, the 
commander-in-chief had connived 
at, or authorized the sale of com- 
missions, the emoluments of which 
went into the coifers of his favour- 
ites, to the great detriment and in- 
jury of the compassionate fund. 

his seemed to be most contradic- 
tory of every principle of reason, or 
even probability. ‘l‘he compassion- 
ate fund actually originated with 
the commander-in-chief, who gave 
up, voluntarily, and most liberally 
and generously, a very extensive 
patronage, in order that the com- 
missions so within his gift might be 
sold, and added to the compassion- 
ate fund, in order to exonerate the 
half-pay list. If he had wished to 
make use of these for corrupt ends, 
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nothing could be further from his 

purpose than the mode he had ad- 

opted. He coincided perfectly 

with his right hon, friend (the se- 

cretary of war), and should deem 

himself greatly deficient in duty, as 

well as justice, should he omit to 

speak of the state of the army so 

lately under his command in Pore 
tugal, and whose gallant achieve- 
ments had so recently received the 

thanks of the house. He really 
believed there had never been an 
army in ahigher state of discipline, 
from the staif down to the meanest 
soldier in the ranks ;° and if the ar- 
my had not performed the feats and 
acquired the glory and the reward 
of the thanks it had received, the 
fault would not have been imputa- 
ble to the commander - in - chief, 
but to himself (sir Arthur) only. 
He thought so much from him was 
due to the commander-in-chief, to 
whose superior military talents, 
and unremitting zeal and assiduity, 
the high state of discipline which 
our army could now boast was 
certainly to be attributed. Having 
made these observations, he should 
certainly vote for an inquiry. 

Mr. Yorke said, he agreed with 
ber the right honourable gentle- 
men who had just spoken, as to the 
Wnportance of.the charge, and that 
it was highly deserving the atten- 
tion of the house. He believed there 
was never a charge of greater mag- 
nitude brought before it; nor had 
any honourab!« member ever before 
taken upon him to bring forward. 
alleged facts, at once so serious . 
and so weighty in themselves, and 
in their consequences. He was 
sorry to observe, that it had lately 
been the misfortune of this country 
to be inundated with the most 
shamefu!, scandalous, and atrocious 
libels against this illustrious charac. 
ter, and others of his august fami- 


ly. 
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ly. That sach should have been 
the case, was, in his opinion, high - 
ly disgraceful to the country ; and 
he was happy to find thar the mat- 
ter had at léngth been brought 
into a tangible shape, and he hoped 
that the honourable gentleman 


" would proceed with his facts, and 


endeavour to prove the very serious 
and important charges which he 
had thus undertaken to do. He 
had for some time past viewed with 
the deepest concern the continued 
and repeared curtent of scorrility 
which had been poured forth a- 
gainst various branches of the royal 
family} and he could not, from 
the whole complexionof it, consider 
it in any other light than as a vile 
conspiracy against the illustrious 
house of Brunswick. [ 4 Jord erp 
of Hear! hear! from al! parts of the 
poate.) It had for some time past 
been thought by manr, and said 
by some, that the jacobinieal spirit 
which some years ago so upfortn- 
nately netviided many parts of this 
cotniry, Was ina great degree al- 
layed and diminished, if not altoge- 
ther annihilated. He believed, 
however, that where a spirit of 
jacobmism had ence taken root 
it Weuld never be wholly subdned 
or eradicated ; and when he refleet- 
ed on the numerous infamous libels 
which had lately appeared, he could 
not bet consider them as the en- 
gines of a conspiracy devoted to 
those purposes; Hear! hear! hear f; 
conducted, it was true, against his 
toyal highness the commander-in- 
chief, but actually imtended a- 
oe the whole family and esta- 
lishment. [Hear! hear! hear! 


from all side; 1) Write down the 


commander-in-chief, continued the 
right honourable gentleman, and 
you evidently attack and wound 
tie whole. This he believed verily 
to be thé aim and end in view of 


these perturbed spirits. He was, 
therefore, decidedly in favour of an 
immediate inquiry, and if bl 
there was, there let the punishment 
fall; but when it was considered 
who this illustrious personage ig 
arainst whom these facts had been 
alleged, how nearly he is related 
to the crown, how much praise he 
merited for his unremitting atten. 
fion to-the army, and its most vital 
interests, to which the right honour. 
able general had just before so 
‘oreibly borne testimony, and 
thereby recorded, he thought that 
merely a commission wonld not be 
suffi-'snt to investigate a matter of 
this important nature; but that, 
when the honour of a branch of the 
royal family was so deeply concern. 
ed, and so strongly assailed, the 
hottse should take up the matter on 
a higher ground and ona broader 
basis, and pass an act of parliament 
for a special commission, empower. 
ing them to examine persons 
who were brought as witnesses on 
their oxths. This being the. im. 
pression on his mind, he should 
not have thought he had donc his 
duty, if he had not thrown it out 
for the consideration of the house, 
at Jeast ; and no Jess grave and 
solemn a mode of investigation ap- 
peared to him to be properly ad- 
apted to the snbject. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he 
throught it was impossible any gen- 
tleman could have a different feel- 
ing upor this subject upon what 
had so forcibly been expressed by 
all those honourable members who 
had delivered their sentiments on 
the subject, and particularly those 
of the right honourable gentleman 
who had just sat down. [or his 
own part, he had heard so many 
stories in Circulation, which he 
had never the smallest doubt were 
calumnies, that, without knowing 
any 
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any thing more of the motion than 
what he had beard from the honour- 
able gentleman who brought it 
forward, and of his intention so to 
do, he had agreed to second it. THe 
eould have no other reason for do- 
ing this than a sincere wish that 
these stories should befairly brought 
to the test of investigation before so 
serious, so honourable, and so com- 
petent a tribunal as the house of 
commons, and there receive that 
Judgement and deciston which he 
had no doubt would be highly 
honourable to the character of. the 
illustrious personage who had been 
so vehemently assailed by them. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had expressed his opinion that the 
several gross libels which have ap- 
peared against the commander-in- 
chief, are so many indications to 
him that a conspiracy exists at this 
moment against the whole esta- 
blishment. Where the right honour- 
able gentlemah could obtain his 
information, he could not tell; but 
for his own part, he could never 
suppose that in this country, where 
discussion was allowed, such pub- 
lications as those alluded to natural- 
ly or fairly led to any such infe- 
rence or deduction. It had ever 
been the case that public characters, 
even m the highest rank, had, from 
time to time, been liable to the at- 
tacks of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation. ‘That it should have been 
80, or that it was so at the present 
period, he allowed was mucluto be 
seprettee i but there was one con- 
solation, at the same time, in re- 
flecting that such weak efforts of 
eri or malignity were @asily trac- 
ec, and when found out might 
and ought to be etemplarily punish- 
ed. He bad no doubt but that the 
falsehood and malice of the libels 
alluded to by the right honourable 
geutleman would, on the present 
ScCasion, mest the fate they merit. 
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ed. He knew no way. in which 
they hadachance of doing so, which 
appeared to him so certain or so 
speedy as an investigation of, an 
inquiry intd, the present charges ; 
and he was happy to find that the 
right henourable gentlemen oppo- 
site to him were of the same opi- 
nion. 

Mr. Adam said, he gave way 
to the honourable baronet, in order 
that he might have an opportunit 
of showing, as he had done, a 
so much coolness, candour, and 
politeness, the motives which in- 
duced him to gecond the present 
motion. He was extremely glad 
he had done so, as the whole of the 
honourable baronet’s sentiments had 
been delivered in a manner highly 
honourable to him. His chief rea- 
son for offering himself to the house 
on the present question, was for the 
purpose of stating what he thought 
would be the most desirable me- 
thod of proceeding in the present 
case- In forming the opinion he 
was about to deliver to the house, 
he looked only to the principles of 
the British constitution, and the in- 
variable end of its justice, viz. 
that from the highest subject to 


‘the lowest, every person accused 


must be taken to be innocent, till 
proved to be guilty. With respect 
to all those alleged tacts which 
the honourable gentleman had then 
brought forward in a very candid 
manner, he had’ not the smallest 
doubt, however the honourable 
gentleman might have been induced 
to give credence to their truth or 
probability, itwould ultimately turn 
out, on a proper investigation, thar 
they are founded in falsehood and 
misrepresentation. With respect 
to money, there were some circum- 
stances in the transactions which 
ositively forbad him from believ- 
inz them possible to attach to his 
royal highness the duke of York. 
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He had been more than twenty 
ycars, not professionally, but gra- 
tuitously, in the service of the duke 
of York ; and he assured the house 
he did not mention this from any 
vain boast of being so honoured 
with the confidence of that illustri- 
ous person, but from motives of 
justice he thought it his duty to 
declare that he had ever received 
the most unbounded confidence 
from his royal highness as to all 
his pecuniary affairs, and there had 
never been. one of his embarrass- 
ments whic! the duke of, York had 
ever concealed from him. He used 
the word embarrassments, because 
they had been made known even to 

arliament. On the accuracy of 
fis memory in this respect he could 
positively and firmly rely, and 
could truly say, that he nevér 
heard of any loan which he wished 
or attempted to negotiate with any 
individual whatever, that was not 
grounded on as fair and honourable 
terms as a2 Iman of the duke of 
Bediord, the duke of Northumber- 
land, or any other noblernan could 
be, who had occasion at any time 
to raise money tor any particular 
or spectal purpose. He was, there- 
fore, an advocate for the inguiry. 

Mr, Wilberforce thought that, 
sitnated as the house was as to party 
Spirit, a committee of the whole 
house would not be that mode of 
investixtion which would best be 
adapied to that impartiality which 
a charge of this high umportiznce re- 
quired. He cofisidered the judicial 
power of the house in this way as 
very detective, and looked upan 
the mode proposed by the rizht 
honourable gentleman (Sir. Yorke) 
as preicrabie, because it would en- 
able the committee to be appomied 
to examine witnesses wna oath, 
which would give the evidence a 
weight in the eye of the public, 
and of the world, which the 





other could not do. “Tt had 
been done on former occasions 
and he thought this as important a 
case as had ever occurred, and as 
much entitled to such a mode of 
proceeding. His royal —— 
rank, the delicacy of his honour, 
the splendour of his connexions, 
réquire, that, if put on his trial, 
it ought to be taken upon its rea] 
merits, and mvestigated in so se 
rious a manner as to show the house 
were in earnest; and that the in 
quiry should be on the most exten. 
sive scale, and that they were de. 
termined to do justice, which would 
best be done by examining witnesses 
on oath. It was well known, the 
eyes of all Europe were then fixed 
on the deliberations of the house, 
and it behoved them to act in the 
most grave and decisive manger, 
He would, therefore, prefer a par- 
liamentary commission, with pow. 
er to examine witnesses on oath. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he was decidedly in favour of 
an inquiry into these most impor- 
tant charges, but was inclined to 
prefer the mode proposed by his 
honourable friend(Mr.Adam), ot a 
tommittee of the whole hense, as 
best adapted to the occasion, and 
most likely to obtain a full investi. 
gation and speedy decision. He 
owned he wus aware of the extreme 
inconveniences which such investi 
gations produce to the house, as 
had been well observed by his 
honourable friend behind him (Mr. 
Wilbertorce), of rotracting the 
business, both public and private; 
but if there was a case that required 
that all incenveniences should give 
way to it, this was unquestionably 
that case. ‘The honourable gentle- 
man whe brougit forward the moe 
tion had stated, that the agency of 
the office he had mentioned ex 
tended to situations in church and 


State, as well as the arn); , ard that 
wo 
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two great officers in his majesty’s 
present councils were privy to this 
ofice. He would, therefore, wish 
the honourable gentleman to name 
every thing which could lead to the 
fullest investigation. If he had 
any delicacy in mentioning the 
names of those agents publicly, 
it might be privately done. He 
wished him R to name the two 
rsons if high situations, and he 
would give him every assistance to 
arrive at the truth. Publicity had 
been mentioned as desirable: he 
was decidedly of that opinion, which 
he thought would be best had by a 
committee of the whole house. 

Mr. Wardle said that he had no 
objection to give every degree of 
iideeenntion of which he was pos- 
sessed. The office was in a court 
out of Threadneedle-street. The 


agents’ names were Pollman and. 


eylock. ‘The two great officers 
who had been mentioned were the 
chancellor andthe dukeof Portland. 
There were a variety of places for 
sale, some in Jamaica, and some in 
England. He did not wish to keep 
baek any thing, but was willing to 
give all further information in his 
power. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
wished the honourable gentleman 
would inquire further into the af- 
fairs of the office with regard to pro- 
moting exchanges and appoint- 
ments in the army, and particular- 
ly of raising loans. He concluded 
by moving, that the committee be a 
committee »f the whole house. 

Lord Folkestone objected to this, 
as taking the mode of proceeding 
out ot the hands of the honourable 
penne proceeding of which 

e had, ona former occasion, loud. 
ly complained. Either method pro- 
posed would be better than this ; 


but he would prefer a select com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. secretary Canning was sur- 
prised at the objection of the noble 
lord, when the honourable gentle- 
man himself had made none to the 
committee of the whole heuse, pro- 
posed by hisright honourablefriend, 
and which he coincided perfectly 
with him was the most desirable. 
He expressed his highest admirae 
tion of the conduct of the honoura- 
ble gentlemdn in bringing forward 
those charges, if his motives were 
purely patriotism and the publie 
welfare; but it was not to be dise 
guised, that when this charge was 
once brought forward, it must 
some how or other be brought 
to a conclusion; and he begged 
him to recollect that ignominy and 
infamy must attach somewhere. 
He agreed with his right honoura- 
ble friend (Mr. Yorke) that he was 

ladthis matter had been bronght 
forward in a tangible shape, and 
that there had been a degree of 
calumny the most extensive and the 
basest, and attended wit: a brutali- 
ty of insult which would almost 
mike one regret the liberty of the 
press, if it were not at rhe same 
time recollected, that the evil was 
transient, while the good was per- 
petual and immortal; but he must 
have a heart torpid and stony in- 
deed, who did not feel the cowar- 
dice of those imfamous attacks. 
The charge had been public; he 
hoped the acquittal would be as 
public, and would speedily ensue. 

‘Mr. Whitbread said, he had 
very few observations to make, for 
he agreed with-botd the right ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite to 
him as to the propriety of a com- 
mittee of the whole house. He 
thought, however, the right ho- 
nourable secretary, who had just 
sat down, had: gone a little out 
of his way in addressing his 
honourable friend who had brought 
forward 
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forward this motion in the way he 
bad done. For his part, he thought 
the duke of York was obliged to his 
honourable friend for bringing for- 
ward this charge, and was some- 
what surprised the right honour- 
able secretary could for a moment 
doubt the blessings of the liberty 
of the press, when he confessed the 
evil was so venial in comparison of 
the good; but if there had been 
hfshed that brutality of insult in 
ibels against the duke of York, of 
which be wi ht honourable secre- 
tary so loudly complained, where 
were the law officers of the crown, 
and how came they so to have 
slumbered over their duty as not 
to have prosecuted? ‘The libels al- 
luded to were anonymous; on 
which a right honourable gentle- 
tleman (Mr, Yorke) had formed an 
idea of conspiracy; but his honour- 
able friend had not been anony- 
mous 3 he came forward fairly and 
honourably to make charges which 
he had been led to belicve were 
true. And though he had nota 
shadow of doubt the illustrious 
commander-in-chief would befound 
innocent of all the calurnics charg- 
ed on him, yet if he be, no intamy 
or ignominy could thereby attach 
to his honourable friend, who had 
acted m discharge of his duty as an 
independ ent member ot parliament. 
Lord Castlereap i Wis happy to 
find that chere had been such an 
universal concurrence of scatiment 
with Tes pect to the necessity of ex- 
amiung, in the most solema man- 
ner, the charges which had now 
been brought forward. lt was a 
proud situation tor the consticution 
of the country, as well as for the 
illustrious person who was the ob- 
ject ot this accusation, to have a 
personage the most exulted in rank 
of any subject in the realm 
{except one), desiring ue same 
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publicity in the examination of the 
charges against him, as wonld 
take place in the case of the loweg 
and meanest subject. Although 
every gentleman would perceive 
that the house would suffer great 
inconvenience in being obliged to 
devote to this examination so much 
of that time that was wanting for 
other important business, yet it 
would be better to suffer that im 
convenience than suffer calumnies 
to rest upon persons in the most 
distinguished and important public 
situations, He thought the house 
and the country should feel indebt. 
ed to the honourablegentleman who 
brought this matter forward, as it 
was reducigg those charges, which 
had been so often made, mtoa 
tangible shape, and a form upoa 
which a regular decision might be 
had. It should be recollected, 
however, that every charge which 
had hitherto been made in that 
house against any part of the cone 
duct of the duke of York, had only 
tended to raise his royal highness 
higher in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, and exhibit in a clearer view 
the purity of the principles upon 
which he acted. With respect to 
the doubt which the honourable 
gentleman (Mr, Whitbread ) seem- 
ed to entertain, of the existence of 
uk systeniatic conspiracy to traduce 
and calumniate the duke of York 
and the other members of the royal 
family, he should ask who was 
there that read those newspapers 
which are daily presented to 

public, and those other publications 
which come before them more dt 
rectly, that could entertain a doubt 
of this systematic conspiracy? It 
was evident that the same partys 
who ia tim¢s past endeavoured 0 
subvert all the establishments of the 
country by force of arms, are now 
endeavouring to undermine them 
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hy calumniating whatever is exalt. 
ed insank, or distinguished i in situa- 
tion. That party could not now 
think of carrying their object by 
force of arms, as they knew the 
attempt would be too desperate and 
dangerous in the present times ; 
but they were unremitting in their 
exertions to prepare the way to the 
objects which they hoped to ac- 
complish, by calumniating the 
members of the tk family, and 
all persons in eminent and ‘aa ile 
guished situaions, The honour- 
able gentleman asked, what were 
ministers and the law officers doing, 
or why they did not institute pro- 
secutions? ‘The fact ‘is, they have 
instituted prosecutions; but their 
entire time would be taken up in 
prosecuting the libellers of the duke 
of York, if every libel was to be 
prosecuted, ‘here was also one 
reason which often prevented pro- 
secution. It was in the power of 
any man of moderate understand. 
ing, and who had any leral know- 
ledge or advice, so.to frame his 
calumny, thatit might deeply wound 
the feelings of the person who was 
the object of it,andyet the malice of 
the calumny mi rht be so disguised 
underthe mask of fair di scussion, as 
to make it difficult for the law to 
lay held of it. ‘There was another 
way in which libellers might es- 
cape justice. When the law was 
going to be put in force against 
them, they shrank from the law Sy 
and quitted the country. In a 
very remarkable recent case [here 
the noble lord alluded to major 
Hogan}, before the promulga- 
ion of the libel itself, the author 
had secured his passage to Ame- 
rica. The honse and the duke of 
York were now in a new situation, 
and he congratulated them and the 
country upon it. 
1809, 
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The question was then put, on 
the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, “ that the committee 
should be a committee of the whole 
house,”? and was carried without a 
division. It was then ordered that 
the committee should sit on Wed- 
nesday. 

The cyancellor of the exchequer 
requested the honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Wardle) to furnish him 
with alist ef witnesses to be sum- 
moned, and wished to know 
whether the honourable gentleman 
meant to begin with the case of 
major ‘lonyn? 

Mr. Wardle said, that he was 
not now prepared to say which of 
the cases he would begin with, 
as many of the witnesses were of- 
ficers on their return from Spain, 
whe had not yet arrived in England. 
He thought, however, by Tues- 
day, that he should be prepared 
to prove some one of the cases, 
and would on that day give the list 
of the witnesses who were to be 
summoned. 


House of Lords, Monday, Jan. 
30. ‘The earl of Suffolk hoped for 
their lordships’ indulgence while he 
troubled them with a tew observa- 
tions on a subject which was not 
properly before the house. He 
observed with infinite pain the daily 
attacks that were made on the con- 
duct of the illustrious person who 
was at the head of the military es- 
tablishment. So far from there 
being any foundation for'such con- 
demnation, he was persuaded that 
it was owing to the constant exer- 
tions of that illustrious person that 
the army had attaimed a perfection 
in point of discipline that it never 
possessed before. It was owing to 
this admirable quality that it was 
enabled: to make a retreat of 480 

——— . miles, 
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miles, in the face of a superior a- 
my, and exposed to privations of 
every kind. So anxious was the 
commander-in-chief for the i5- 
provement of the discipline of e 
army, that he knew an instance n 
whicha lieutenant-colonel was com- 
pelled to sell out, in consequence 
of his being incompetent to the du- 
ties of his situation. The noble 
earl concluded with expressing his 
approbation of the Military College, 
an institution much wanted, for 
which the country was indebted 
to the illustrious person at the 
head of the army. 


House of Commons. Mr. Ware 
dle wished to call the attention of 
the house to the subject appointed 
tor the investigation of the commit- 
tee to-morrow, in respect to his 
royal highness the commander-in- 
chief. He understoed that some 
of the witnesses whom it would 
be necessary for him to examine 
touching this inquiry were not now 
in London, particularly major 
Knight and major Brooke; and as 
he wished to adduce such proofs as 
would place the truth of the state- 
ment he had made to the house 
beyond the possibility of doubt, he 
trusted the house would not expect 
him to go through the whole of his 
case without the attendance of those 
witnesses he thought necessary. 
He was ready, however, to go in- 
to the inquiry to-morrow, or any 
other day the house thought more 
proper, with such witnesses as were 
m readiness to attend. But he 
hoped the house would indulge 
him with some further delay in re- 
Spect to those points, to establish 
which the necessary witnesses might 
not be immediately torthcoming, 
and permithim tomove forany addi- 
tional witnesses to thosehehad alrea- 
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dynamed,and whomhe should deent 
requisite in the progress of the busi. 
ness. ‘The witnesses, for whose at. 
tendance to-morrow he should now 
move, were lieutenant - colonel 
Knight, of the 5th dragoon guards; 
major Brooke; Doctor Andrew 
Thynne, of Berners-street ; Robert 
Knight, esq. of Dean-street, Aud. 
ley-square; and Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke, of Westbourne - place, 
Sloane-squzre. 

Those several persons were ace 
cordingly ordered to attend, as were 
the proper persons from the office 
of Messrs. Cox and Biddulph, ban- 
kers, with their banking-book for 
July last. Itwasalsoordered that Mr. 
Biddulph, a member of the house, 
do attend in his place to-morrow. 

Feb. 1. On the motion of Mr. 
Wardle, the house resolved into a 
committee, to inquire into the con- 
duct of his royal highness the duke 
of York, touching the disposal of 
commissions in the army,—Mr. 
Wharton in the chair. 

Mr. Wardle, in proceeding to 
the investigation he proposed, felt 
it necessary to call the attention of 
the committee to a few prelimina- 
ry observations. He hoped that 
in the statements he had already 
made to the house, he had not ut- 
tered -a single word which could 
justify a suspicion that he was 
actuated either by party motives, 
or any thing like personal animosi- 
ty towards the commander-in-chief. 
He trusted his conduct on the oe 
casion had been’ open and candid, 
When first he proposed this inve* 
tivation he had offered an entire 
list of all the witnesses. He had 
never kept any thing a secret from 
the house, and God forbid he 
should attempt tosustain his charges 
by any proofs but such as it 


came a man of honour to offer! 
- 
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He felt it necessary, however, to 
advert to some strong remarks 
which had fallen from a right 
honourable gentleman ( Mr. Yorke) 
on a former night, which were 
not relevant to the subject before 
the house, and which, he thought, 
might better have been omitted. 
He had aright to appear in his 
place as a member of parliament, 
the accusser of the commander-in- 
chief; and it was the privilege of 
gentlemen on the other side of the 
house candidly to deliver their opi- 
nions on the subject: but he did 
not expect to be attacked in his 
ersonal character, or his conduct 
imputed to private motives, with- 
out any foundation in justice. 
Much was said about the licenti- 
ousness of the press, the spirit of 
Jacobinism, and of a conspiracy to 
overturn the illustrious house of 
Brunswick. Nothing, however, 
which he had said had any thing 
to do with the licentiousness of the 
press. There was no man within 
or without that house who abhor- 
red Jacobin principles more than 
himself, unless by Jacobin was 
meant an enemy to corruption, for 
such he was, whether it existed in 
great or little men; and as to con- 
spiracy against the house of Bruns- 
wick, if any man presumed to 
charge such a motive to him, it 
was the duty of that man openly 
and manfully to follow up the ac- 
cusaiion by proofs, As to Jaco- 
binism indeed, if his principles had 
tended that way, he should have 
adopted a contrary conduct; and, 
instead of opposing, should have 
cherished corruption until it under- 
mined the government. His object, 
onthecontrary, was tocheck corr up- 
tion, to serve his country, and to 
prevent in time those dreadful ef- 
fects which are the certain conse- 
quences of corruption. A right 
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honourable gentleman had said on 
the former night, that he could 
give no credit to the charges against 
the commander -in-chief, because 
he had been so intimately acquaint. 
ed with him for twenty years, that, 
had any such transactions taken 
place, he must have known 0} thera 
but, as he knew of none such, the 
charges must in consequcice be 
false. He would, however, une 
dertake to prove the existence not 
merely of those comparatively 
slight transactions under investiga- 
tion, but of others to a most enor- 
mous amount, which, most proba- 
bly, were unknown to the right 
honourable gentleman, and which 
were the cause of the hreach be- 
tween Mrs. Clarke and his royal 
highness. He was aware of the 
difficulties epposed to him in such a 
pursuit. He was aware there were 
many members in that house, who 
might be supposed to lean’ more 
towards the commander-in-chief 
than towards a private individual 
like himself, (Order, order, order !] 
He was confident no member of 
that house would be actuated by 
metives of partiality in this case. 
{Hear, hear, hear!) He threw 
himself upon the honour, the cane 
dour, and indulgence of the com- 
mittee, and, without trespassing 
further on their attention, would 
proceed to evidence. 

Mr. Yorke said, as the honour- 
able gentleman had alluded to 
some words which had fallen from 
him on a former night, he must 
beg leave to explain. So far from 
casting any censtre on the honour. 
able gentleman, or po ants to 
him any hostile motives towards the 
duke of York, he said his royal 
highness must feel obliged to him 
for putting the rumours, long in- 
dustriously propagated on this sub- 
ject, into a — shape. — 
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he had said about Jacobinism and 
the licentiousness of the press had no 
relation at all to the honourable 
gentleman, but applied to other 
topics, which must have been pass- 
ing at the moment in every man’s 
mind who heard him, and not to 
what fell from the honourable gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Wardle then read an extract 
from the London Gazette, of the 
$0th July, 1805, announcing the 
promotion of colonel Brook& from 
the 56th regiment to the 5th dra- 
goon guards, vice lieutenamt-colo- 
nel Knight, exchanged’; and said 
he gave this as competent proof of 
the exchange. 

The first witness called was Dr. 
Andrew Thynne; and he was 
examined upon quesuons  sug- 
gested by Mr. Wardle. But be- 
fore his examination, Mr. Wardle 
assured the committee, that he 
very reluctantly, and against the 
gentleman’s own wishes, culled 
jim as a witness. He had no 
other concern in the business than 


merely the inadvertent delivery of , 


a message, which, upon mature 
reflection, he most probably would 
have declined. ‘The evidence ad- 
duced by Dr. Thynne was, that he, 
at the requestot Mr. Knaght, made 
the overture to Mrs. Clarke, and 
that he was authorized to offer her 
200/, if she should cause the ex- 
change to be expedited ;—that he 
expected her to be able to get the 
thmg done through her influence 
with « certain great person; that 
this great person was the comman- 
der-in-chief ; that when the ex- 
change was effected, Mrs. Clarke 
sent to the witness the Gazette, in 
whichitwas recorded, accompanied 
with a note from herself, saying 
that as she was going into the coun- 
try, 200/. would be very conveni- 
ent to her; that when he made the 


+ 
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offer to Mrs. Clarke, he gave het 
the names of the parties on a slip of 
paper. 

‘his evidence was confirmed by 
Mr. Knight and by Mrs. Clarke, 
who also proved that, in conse. 
quence of the. exchange having 
taken place, she had received the 
said sum of 200/. ; and that wher 
she had received the money she 
told the duke of it, and in his pre.” 
sence sent the note to be changed 
by one of his servants. 

Many other witnesses were exa- 
mined; and at the conclusion, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
proposed that the committee 
should adjourn till Friday next, 
giving the honourable member 
(Mr. Wardle) an opportunity to 
collect his other witnesses; for the 
remainder of ‘the evidence on be. 
half of bis royal highness was very 
short. ‘I'he right honourable chan. 
cellor was convinced that the 
honourable member would not con- 
sume a day more of the time of the 
house than was necessary ; and as 
he had several more charges to 
prove, the right honourable chan- 
cellor would take the liberty of 
goking upon which he would next 
Ciiter. 

Mr. Wardle replied, that this 
must depend upon the arrival of 
captain Huxley Sandon with the 
royal waggons at Portsmouth, and 
of general French from the West 
Indies. : 

Mr. Adam said, that the present 
was one of the most cruel and ses 
vere cases that he had seen for a 
length of time. His royal highness 
the duke of York was charged with 
matters of the most criminal kind; 
and notice was given of this charge 
at the earliest period of the session 
when military men were absent on 
duty, or had fallen by the sword, 
and when those inquiries could . 
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he made, which the honourable and 
Jearned gentleman had no doubt 
would prove that the promotions 
of those men were equally honour- 
able to those who had fallen, and 
to those who had made them. Un- 
der these hardships, the honourable 
and learned gentleman thought 
that the l:ouse hada right to ask 
whether the honourable member 
had not some witnesses ready to be 
called on Friday; and especially 
as the committee had: now taken 
the trouble to go through a tedious 
examination of six or eight long 
hours. The honourable member 
would recollect, that there were 
other charges which he had to 
establish; and if the committee 
were told of the non-arrivals of 
captain Huxley Sandon and gene- 
ral French, they would have no 
reason to think but that there 
was more of charge without foun- 
dation in the honourable member’s 
inquiry, than of proof altogether. 
The honourable member therefore 
should be required to select some 
one charge upon which the com- 
mittee might immediately resume 
their proceedings. Jf the honour- 
able gentleman had taken the ad- 
vice of any other member upon 
his present iaquiry, he would not 
have been so rapid in giving hs 
notice, and * in saying things 
that remained upon persons without 
immediate confirmation or refuta- 
tion. Many of the persons men- 
tioned in the opening of the ho- 
nourable member’s charge were 
known to be in London; and 
therefore his royal highness was not 
to be placed in the cruel situation of 
suspense. If ever it was at all de- 
sirable that justice should be ad- 
ministered quickly, it gvas so ina 
case where the honour of the se- 
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cond subject in the realm was im- 
peached. 

Mr. Wardle wished to correct 
the error to which he had alluded in 
his former evidence; but being in- 
formed that it wag not yet the pro- 
per time, he moved, ‘ That a pro- 
per officer from the office of the 
commander-in-chief.do attend the 
committee of the whole house, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conduct 
of his royal highness the duke of 
York, with the book containing the 
applications for purchase by subal- 
tern officers, within the period in 
which captain Maling had his three 
commissions given to him.” 

Mr. Wardle begged to call the 
attention of the committee to the 
correction he had to make of his 
former evidence. He had on the 
former night stated that he had 
not seen Mrs, Clarke on Tuesday 
morning, though he had waited 
a considerable time in her drawing- 
room for the purpose of seeing her. 
On recollection, however, he found 
that it was on Monday he had 
waited a long time in the drawing- 
room, and that on the morning of 
‘Tuesday he had seen Mrs. Clarke 
for a few minutes, as well as inthe 
evening, as he had before stated. 
After this Mr. Wardle uaderwent 
a long examination, as to the num- 
ber of interviews he had had with 
Mrs. Clarke. 

Mr. Adam was next examined, 
and the following letters read as 
evidence : ‘ 

“6 Sir, 

“ On the I Ith of May, 1806, you 
waited on me, by the desire of his 
royal highness the duke of York, 
to state his royal highness’s inten- 
tion of allowing me an annuity of 
four hundred per annum, ° His 
royal highness, by his promise, is 
FS now 
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now indebted to me five hundred 

unds. I have written repeated- 
fy, but of no avail. His royal 
highness’s conduct towards me 
has been so devoid of principle, feel- 
ing, and honour; and as his pro- 
mises are not to be depended upon, 
though even given by you, I have 
come to the determination of mak- 
ing my intentions known to you, 
for the consideration of his royal 
highness ;—and thus it is:—TI so- 
licit his royal highness to make the 
annuity. secure for my life, and to 
pay me the arrears immediately, as 
my necessities are very pressing— 
(this he knows.) Ifhis royal high- 
ness refuses to do this, I have no 
other mode for my immediate 
wants, than to publish every cir- 
cumstance ever communicated to 
me byhis royal highness, and every 
thing which has come under my 
knowledge during our intimacy, 
with all his letters; those things 
amount to something serious : he 
is more within my power than may 
be imagined. Yet I wish, for his 
royal highness’s sake and my own, 
that he will make my request good, 
as I know full well I should suffer 
much in exposing him in my own 
mind ; yet, before I do any thing 
publicly, I will send to every 
one of his royal highness’s family a 
copy of what I mean to publish. 
Had his royal highness only been a 
little punctual, this request had 
never been made. One thing more: 
should his royal highness throw up 
his protection to my boy, (for I 
thank him much for the past) I 
hope he will place him on the foun- 
dation of the Charter-house, or any 
other public school: the child is 
not accountable for my conduct. 
You will please then, sir, to state 
this communication to the duke 


of York ; and on Wednesday I wil] 
send to your house, to know what 
may be his royal highness’s inten. 
tion; which you will please to 
signify by a letter to 
* Your most obedient 
“ humble servant, 

“M. A. Crargs, 

“* S$ inday morning, 
“ June 19. 

«His royal highness must feel, 
that his conduct ona late affair de. 
serves allthis from me, and more, 

“ William Adam, esq. Bloomsbury. 
square, private.” 

Indorsed Mrs. Clarke, 
19th June, 1808. 


“11, Holles-street, Cavendish. 
“¢ square. 
“ Sir, | 

“On Wednesday, finding there 
was not any answer to my letter, 
I am led to conjecture, his royal 
highness the duke of York thinks 
not proper to make good his pro- 
mise given by you, and that you 
encourage him in it. 

“ T have employed myself since 
in committing to paper every cir 
cumstance within my recollection 
during the intimacy of his royal 
highness and myself. The fifty or 
sixty letters of his royal highness 
will give weight to the whole. On 
Tuesday I have promised to give 
these up, if. I hear nothing fur- 
ther after this last notice; and 
when once givenout of my own po 
session, it will be impossible to 
recall. It is to gentlemen, and 
not any publisher, they will be 
committed ; and those gentlemen 
are just as obstinate as his royal 
highness, and more independent: 
they are acquaintances of yours; 
and to relieve my wants, in pique 
to others, will do what the a 
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will. not: however, he has it all 
within his own power, and so he 
may act 3s he pleases. 
«Jam, sir, 
« Your most obedient, 
« M. A. CLarke. 
Saturday morning. 

“ William Adam, esq. Bloomsbury 


” 
square. 


William Adam, esq. was exa- 
mined as follows : 

Having stated that you have 
served his royal highness the duke 
of York gratuitously, may I beal- 
lowed to ask, Have you a son inthe 
army ?—I have, he is a lieutenant 
colonel of the 2lst regiment of 
foot. 

At what age was he made lieu- 
tenant-colonel ?—I will answer that 


question. Butas I have received . 


a letter which I will presently read 
to the house, they will see the ne- 
cessity of my answering that ques- 
tion by stating the introduction of 
that person, and the progress he 
made in the army. General sir 
Charles Stewart, who was a friend 
of my eayly life, asked me if any of 
my five sons had a disposition or 
inclination for the army. I told 
him that there was one of them, 
then fourteen or fifteen years old, 
who I thought had a strong ten- 
dency that way. He said, You 
know my friendship for you, and 
the rules of the service permit my 
making him anensign, He gave 
him the commission of ensign ; his 
regiment was in Canada, and the 
young person never joined it, but 
was sent by me immediately to 
Woolwich, to receive a military 
education regularly ; and as I am 
asked “a question of this sort, and 
know its tendency, from the letter 
Thave in my pocket I do not think 
it unbecoming in me to state, of so 
near and so dear a relation, that he 


distinguished himself extremely in 
his progress at Woolwich. He re. 
ceived a second commission of lien. 
tenant from general) sir Charles 
Stewart, soar gratuitously with 
my services to the duke of York. 
When sirRalphAbercrombie,whom 
I likewise had the honour to call 
my intimate friend, was about to 
go out to the Helder, he went un- 
der him at the age of sixteen as a 
volunteer. The house will pardon 
me, for it is impossible for me not 
to feel upon this subject; I must 
state his merits. ‘That youth land- 
ed in a hot fire, and he behaved so 
as*to receive the thanks of every 
body around ‘him; he remained 
actively engaged in every engage. 
ment during that expedition; he 
had the command of such a subdi- 
vision of men as a licutenant com- 
mands, and they were of those 
troops that were raised as volun. 
teers from the militia; they were 
raw to.service, they required much 
management, and yet he contrived 
to conduct them well: whén he 
returned tothis country, he received 
from his royal highness the duke of 
York, without any solicitation what- 
ever on my part, so help me God! 
a commission in his own regiment, 
the Coldstream, having paved the 
way to make him a lieutenant in 
his own regiment, by giving hima 
commission in one of the regiments 
that was raised just after the affair 
of the Helder. I do not recollect 
the particular circumstances, but it 
will be easy to get them at the war- 
office, if that is necessary. He re- 
mained in the Coldstream regiment 
at home. until the expedition to 
Eeypt, when he went again under 
sir Ralph Abercrombie, where he 
was accompanied by his friend at 
Woolwich, who had made a similar 
progress with himself, the son of 
sir John Warren, who was killed 
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by his side He was one of those 
who landed with the guards in the 
iustrious landing commanded by, 
sir Ralph Abercrombie, and cover- 
ed by lord Keith. I have the hap- 

iness to say, that he distinguished 
Pimself equally upon that occasion. 
When he returned home, the duke 
of York again gratuitously transfer- 
red him to his own regiment with 
the rank of major; and he rose as 
a matter of course, at the age, I 
believe, of not quite twenty-one, to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel tn the 
second battalion of his own regi- 
ment. When colonel Wilson went 
abroad with general Maitland, co- 
fonel Wilson intimated to me, .that 
it would vacate his lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy; and the only time I ever 
mentioned his name to the duke of 
York was to mention that fact, and 
to leave it to his royal highness 
to do as he thought fit: his royal 
highness put him in the first batta- 
lion: and T have the happiness to 
think, that he has been a constant 
credit to his country, and has com- 
manded as well, from the moment 
he was appointed lieutenant-colo- 
nel, as any one in the service ; and 
I desire general officers im the ser- 
vice to speak to that. It general 
Moore were alive, he could do it. 
I now beg leave to read this letter, 
which I should have considered a 
mere trifle, if it were not for this 
question, and put it into my pocket, 
and probably mto the fire: it is 
written im red ink, 

fMr. Adam read an anonymous 
letter.) 

“To W. Adam, esq. 

* Sir,.—-Your character was once 
respectable—that is now over ;your 
shifting of sides in the house, and 
your interference in the duke of 
York’s lechery, would have dubbed 
any other man with the epithet of 
fim. By your perpetual subser- 
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viency to the royal interests, one of 
your sons has obtained a lieutenant. 
coloneley, and the other a ship=» 
(‘1 wish I was questioned'as tg 
that appointment—’) Bravo—go on 
—see if you can persuade any man 
you are not acting for profit, 
when your family is thus provided 
for, What! the duke’s conduct js 
not to be canvassed—no, nor his 
profligacy to his w——, because he 
is the second in the kingdom, anda 
prince forsooth. Decide as you 
will, the public can form their 
judgement: nor will a_ heavy 
burthened people be persuaded, by 
the vote of a bear-garden, that dlach 
is white. Be honest, change your 
principles with the colour of your 
hair; let this rubrick prove to you 
typical of my feeling, blushing as 
J am at your misconduct: and as 
for the house, it may discuss the 
subject ; but on its decision depends 
its own damnation or salvation,” 
After this the committee went 
into the case of captain Maling, 
which involved in it no ‘direct pe- 
cuniary corruption, but which prov- 
ed that offices in the army had 
been sinecures, for it appeared that 
captain Maling had ihree times en- 
joyed promotion in the army with- 
out having done duty im any regt- 
ment, bemge all the-time in the of- 
fice of the commander-in-chief. 
Lord Castlereagh informed the 
honourable gentleman opposite, 
that he had inquired whether cap- 
tain Huxley Sandon had arrived 
at Portsmouth, that he found he 
had, and that orders had_ been 
sent to him to come up to town 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that if that officer should 
not arrive in time for the next exa- 
mination, the honourable member 
might proceed with some charge 
in which his testimony was not ne- 
cessary. lt would be desirable to 
proceed 
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proceed with the business on Mon- 
day, and he begged ¢o know what 
charge the honourable member 
meant to bring forward on tha 
ye PS Wardle seemed to think 
Monday too early a day, and said 
that it was impossible for himsto 
state what particular charge he 
should bring forward. 

A long conversation ensued, in 
which Mr. Sheridan expressed his 
surprise, that his honourable triend 
was not disposed to proceed with 
this business on Monday, and also 
to declare the particular charge 
which he meant first to adduce. It 
was impossible but that he himself 
should be ready, and if his wit- 
nesses should not be here at the 
time, it would be competent to 
him then to deter the proceeding. 

Mr. Wardle observed, that 
captain Huxley.Sandon was a ma- 
terial witness in every charge, and 
that the probability of his being 
able to attend on Monday did not 
seem to he very great. 

Lord Fotkestone remarked, that 
the order book contained an abune- 
dance of business for Monday with- 
out any addition. He thought the 
honourable gentleman asked only 
a common indulgence, when he 
wished for the delay of a day. 

Mr. W. Smith allowed that he 
could not see why the honourable 
gentleman could not at once make 
up his mind. with respect to the 
charge that he would next endea- 
your to maintain. Sut still he 
might have reasons for not doing 
so. {twas important, however, to 
the characterof the house, that the 
honourable member should not be 
treated with any thing like un- 
kindness, Neither he (Mr. S.) nor 
any of those on the same benches 
were implicated. in the manner 
Mm waich the honcurable gentlemaa 
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thought proper to bring | his 
charges. None on his side of the 
house had been consulted as to the 
matter or the manner of those 
charges: but in proportion as the 
henourable gentleman had taken 
the business entirely on his: own 
shoulders, he ought to be dealt 
with fairly and impartially, 

Sir Francis Burdett was persuad- 
ed that if this was the way in which 
any honourable member, who ate 
tempted to correct public abuses, 
was to be assisted by the wisdom of 
the house, very few would hences 
forward entey on such an undertake 
ing, For himself, be should be 
asi:amed to make any such dis- 
claiming as that made by-the ho- 
nourable gentleman near him. 
The gentlemen opposite might 
think what they pleased: what he 
did, he did as hisduty, It did ap- 
pear to him that the honourable 
accnser had acted in the most fair, 
candid, and even incautious mane- 
ner; and that much of the reproach 
which he had unjustly imcurred, 
had arisen from hts desire to come 
ply with the indecent hurry of the 
gentiemen opposite. 

Mr. Canning admitted that the 
honourable baronet had taken’ a 
manly part—that he had stated his 
reasons frankiy, and he knew he 
had ability to maintain them. But 
what would be said if there was a 
person who had secretly advised— 
who had secretly been c®nsulted, 
and who sheltered himself in silence 
under that broad disclaiming shield 
which arn hono@rable gentleman 


“had thrown over himself and his 


friends? If such a person existed, 
he must apply to his conduct terms 
very different from those which he 
had in justice applied to that of the 
honourable baronet. 

Mr. Whitbread, with great 
warmth, accused the right honour- 
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able secretary of making a covert 
attackon some individual,whomhe 
did not venture openly to denounce, 
aud called upon him, with the 
same manliness which he had 

raised so highly in the honourable 
Cane to name the person to 
whom he alluded. [4 pause of 
half a minute: cries of Name! name ! | 
If the right honourable gentlaman 
would not ngme the person, it must 
be taken for granted that he had 
no ground for his insinuation. 

. Yorke protested against tls 
unparliamentary mode of calling 
on one honourable member to name 
another, * 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that if 
the honourable gentleman had sat 
near him, he would not have been 
suprised at his feelings; when the 
right honourable gentleman, by 
a direct insinuation, and by his 
resturesand looksevilently directed 
towards himself, had pointed him 
out as the object of his attack. 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his sur- 
prise that his honourable friend had 


entered on this business without ’ 


more serious preparation and 
knowledge. When he knew that 
his honourable friend had in con- 
templation to institute the proceed- 
ing, and when he heard that he 
was lending himself to an associa- 
tion of the most infamous nature, 
he had warned him of the dangers 
to which he was exposed. He 
was sure that his honourable 
friend was not influenced by un- 
worthy motives, but he was also 
sure, that if hisehonourable friend 
knew the real character of those by 
whom he had been deluded, he 
would ghrink from’them with hor- 
ror. aving begun, however 
unprovided, he must now proceed. 
It was impossible such an accusa- 
tion should stand over, because the 
migence by which the accuser ex- 
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pected to support his clurpe could 
not be immediately procured. Good 
God! what was the business before 
the house? © It was, whether at 
jhis peculiarly importimt crisis, 
the communder-in-chief of the 
forces should be reprobaced and 
impeached, or his character restor. 
ed fairy in the public estimation. Ik 
was a case of vital importance. 

Keb. 7. After the examination 
of several witnesses as to the ex 
penses of the establishment of Glous 
cester-Place ; captain Sandon was 
called in, and questioned with re. 
spect to colonel French's levy. It 
was proved by documents that on 
the 30th of April, 1804, colonel 
French and captain Sandon obtain. 
ed a letter of service, that is, an 
authority to raise 5000 men for the 
army, and that this authority and 
bargain was granted and made 
through the power of the comman 
der-in-chief, the transaction being 
one that originated in his office, 
Captain Sandon stated that Mr. 
Cockayne, his_ attorney, having 
told him that if he wanted any 
thing done at the war-office, he 
knew a person who could do it ; he 
was led to the transaction in ques 
tian with colonel French: that 
there was an agent of Mrs. Clarke, 
a Mr. Corri, a music-master, who 
was to introduce them; that the 
original bargain was, that Mrs. 
Clarke was to receive 500 guineas, 
and Mr. Corri 200/. for the intro- 
duction, the former sum to be i 
creased at his discretion, if they 
were successful in their levy, to 
2000/. 

Mr. Corri stated that Sandon did 
apply to him, and commissioned 
him to offer Mrs. Clarke 20004, for 
her assistance; that he, in conse- 
quence, did apply to Mrs. Clarke, 
and that in June 1804, he received 


200/. for himself from  5an- 
don, 
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don, which 200/. he gave to Mr. 
Cockayne, to whom he was tn debt. 

Mr. Dowler stated that he saw 
colonel French and captain Sandon 
at Mrs. Clarke’s, that by desire 
of Mrs. Clarke he spoke tothem 
several times upon the subject of 
the levy ; that Mrs. Clarke told him 
that she was to receive a thousand 

uineas, and a guinea’ per man, 
until the levy of 5000 men should 
be completed. He also added that 
he was present when colonel French 
or captain Sandon, he does not 
know which, gave Mrs. Clarke 
500/, of it. Upon being asked 
what cause she assigned for doing 
these things, he replied, “ She said 
the duke of York was so distressed 
for money that she could not bear 
to ask him for any, and thrt this 
was the only way by which she 
could support her establishment.” 

Mr. Grant, agent to the levy, 
confirmed these statements, and 
stid French -and Sandon told him 
they had actually paid her 1,700/. ; 
and that colonel French applied to 
him about a loan of 5000/. for the 
duke of York. 

Mrs. Clarke admitted that French 
and Sandon had applied to her for 
the levy ; that they promised her a 
pecuniary compensation—that the 
duke, upon this, promised that the 
parties should have the levy—that 
she recollects receiving one sum of 
500/. which went in part payment 
of a service of plate for the house 
in Gloucester-place—that the duke 
told her he paid the remainder of 
the money for the plate—that 
French told her, ifthe duke would 
pass his accounts, he and his agent 
would accommodate him with a 
loan of 5000/, 

Miss Taylor stated that she heard 
the duke of York speak to Mrs. 
Clarke respecting colonel French’s 
levy, and that his words were, as 
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nearly as she could recollect, “TI 
am continually wearied by colonel 
French about his levy. He is al- 
wiys wanting something more to be 
done in his favour:” then turning 
to Mrs. Clarke he said, “ How does 
he behave to you} darling?” She 
replied,“ Middling: not very well:”” 
to which the duke added: “* Mas. 
ter French must mind what he is 
about, else I willsoon cut up him 
and his levy too,”’ 

Another case of considerable im- 
portance related to the promotion 
of major Tonyn. On this subject 
captain Sandon was desired to state 
what he knew respecting the promo- 
tion of major Tonyn from the 48th 
to the majority of the 3lst regi- 
ment. ‘To which he replied: 

‘* In an interview with Mrs. 
Clarke, she asked me if I had any 
military friends that wished for in- 
terest: if they had money, she 
thought she could get them pro- 
moted. At that period I did not 
know any body; but meeting with 
Mr. Donovan the next day, I aske 
ed him if he had any friends? He 
said Yes, there was a gentleman 
in town that he thought would 
give asum of money fora step: I 
asked him what sum he would 
give? He said he thought he would 
give five hundred guineas. I spoke 
to Mrs. Clarke upon the subject, 
and she said, By all means close 
with him. When I saw Mr. Do- 
novan, I told him that [ thought I 
could procure his friend the step 
that he wished for; upon which he 
produced a memorandum, signed 
by a Mr. Gilpin, of the Strand, for 
the sum I have mentioned, when- 
ever he should appear in the Lon- 
don Gazette, gazetted as a major. 
I believe it was near upon two 
months or ten weeks, I suppose it 
might be two months, when cap- 
tain Tonyn, for I never had the 
honour 
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honour of seeing captain Tonyn 
before that period, got tired that 
his promotion did not appear: he 
desired Mr. Donovan to call upon 
me to say, that if I could not get 
the business finished, I had better 
return him his memorandum. I 
waited upon Mrs, Clarke, and told 
her what Mr. Donovan had said. 
She said, that he was a shabby tel- 
low, that he was very much | 
haste, but that if he would wait 
quietly, she dared say it would be 
done, and desired me to say that 
he had better wait a little. How- 
ever, the next day 1 met Mr. Do- 
novan, and [ told him the interest 
that we had to procure the majority 
had informed me that they had 
better wait a little. Mr. Dono- 
yan said, Iam instructed by cap- 
tain Tonyn to say, You must give 
up your security immediately, for 
we are pretty clear, or, at least I 
am pretty clear,you cannot get him 
gazetted; and another thing, ge- 
neral ‘l’onyn has spoken to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and he has_pro- 
mised him the first majority that is 
vacant. I then begged to sce cap- 
tain Tonyn: Mr, Donovan intro- 
duced me to him; he then told me 
the same; Sir, this business has 
been a long while upon the carpet, 
I do not think you can effect what 
you say you can do, and I desire 
you will give me up the security I 
gave you; for general Tonyn, my 
father, has procured a promise 
from the commander-in-chief to 
five me a majority. 1 observed to 
im, that he had better wait a few 
days, for that I thought, in 
all probability, he would be g Azct- 
ted. However, after arg suing the 
point for a little time, he said, For 
two or three gazettes it does not 
signify, let the business go on, and 
if I tind I am gazetted in a week 
or ten days, the business shall be as 






it otiginally was. However, wg 
mrike short of the story, I believe 
it was the Wednesday when we 
were speaking, and on the Satur. 
day or T uesd: ty following he was 
in the Gazette as major :—~the 
consequence was, I received the 
five hundred — 5O0/. I gave 
to Mrs. Clarke, and 25/. to Mr, 
Donovan. 

Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke was call. 
ed in: and, having been informed 
by the chairman that she was to 
answer only those questions which 
she could answer from her own 
knowledge, was examined by the 
committee as follows : 

Do you recollect recommendin 
captain Tonyn of the 48th regi. 
ment, for a majority, to his royal 
highness the commander-in-chief? 
—Ii do. 

Do you recollect who introduced 
captain Tonyn to you for your 
recommendation ?—Either Mr. Do- 
novan or captain Sandon. 

Do you recollect whether you 
were to receive any sum of money, 
provided captain Tonyn was gazet- 
ted ?—I do not recollect the stipu- 
lated sum, but IJ received 5002 
when it was gazetted. 

Did you make it known, when 
you recommended captain Tonya 
to the commander-in-chief, that 
you were to reccive any pecuniary 
consideration for his promotion? 
—Yes. 

‘This was on the 10th ; and on the 
16th, when all the cases had been 
gone through,:as far as Mr. War- 
dle appears to have intended to go, 

Mr. Perceval said, he was pre- 
pared te state a fact which had 
been ten or twelve days in his know- 
ledee, and which had been come 
municated to several gentlemen 
upon both sides of the house. He 
had reserved the communication 


of this fact till the case had been 
closed, 
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closed, and if the committee should 
be of opinion that the circumstance 
ought to have been communicated 
earlier, the fault was — with 
him. His royal highness had 
wished him to make the statement 
earlier to the committee, and con- 
sequently he alone was culpable if it 
had been improperly withheld. The 
fact he had to state was, the sup- 
préssionof testimony as to one of the 
charges which had been brought 
before the committee, namely, that 
with respect to captain ‘Tonyn’s 
case. Jt appeared by the minutes, 
that a2 sum of money had _ been 
lodged by captain ‘Tonyn to be 
paid to Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Do- 
novan in the event of his promo- 
tion taking place. It appeared, al- 
so, that after some time captain 
Tonyn became impatient, and de- 
manded his security back in May 
or June. The important suppres- 
sion to which he wished to call the 
attention of the committee was in 
the evidence of captain Sandon. 
But before he mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, he should state to the 
committee the manner in which he 
received the information. On Sa- 
turday se’nnight a letter had been 
delivered to him by colonel Hamil- 
ton, from his learned friend oppo- 
site{Mr, Adam), acquainting him 
hat colonel Hamilton had an im- 
portant communication to make. 
He saw colonel Hamilton a few 
minuteseafter he waited on him, 
and learned from him what he 
collected from captain Sandon 
since his arrival in England from 
abroad. Colonel Hamilton was 
an oflicer in the Waggon train, to 
which captain Sandon also belong- 
ed. On his arrival in England, 
colonel Hamilton learned the state 
of things with respect to the charges 
brought forward in that house, and, 
among others, that respecting ma- 
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jor Tonyn's case, Colonel Hamil. 
ton then sent for captain Sanudn, 
who stated to him all he knew of 
the transaction, being all he had 
stated at the bar of the house after- 
wards, with the exception of what 
he had suppressed. Cuptain Sane 
don said, that when major ‘Tonyn 
became impatient, he went to state 
the circumstance to Mrs. Clarke, 
who sent him back to major ‘Tonyn 
to inform him that she had recet- 
ved a note from the duke of York 
respecting his case, which note was 
shown to major Tonyn by captain 
Sandon. The note was, “ ] received 
your note, and ‘Tonyn’s case shall 
remain as itis.’ This note was in- 
tended to show that the person to 
whom it was written had influence, 
and in consequence major ‘l’onyn 
consented to let his security remain. 
When major Tonyn was gazet- 
ted, captain Sandon was directed to 
show him another note, purporting 
to have been written by the duke 
of York, and stating, “ ‘Tonyn will 
be this night gazetted.” , ‘The fore 
mer note captain Sandon showed to 
colonel Hamilton, and said, that 
he thought it would be the best 
course to destroy it. Colonel Ha- 
milton, on the contrary, strongly 
dissuaded him from destroying so 
material a part of the evidence. 
The other note had been given to 
major ‘lonyn by captain Sandon, 
but was not afterwards given back. 
Colone! Hamilton meniioned. the 
matter to his learned friend, and 
by his advice went to captain San- 
doa, when he obtained.a copy of 
the note, and again repeated his 
injunction to the captain not to de- 
stroy the note. ‘He understood 
that captain Sandon, when he came 
to London, proposed to see Mr. 
Lowten, agent for his royal highe 
ness, and also to wait on Mrs, 
Clarke, in order to his being exa- 

mined 
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miyed by each. His learned friend 
had sent colonel Hamilton to him, 
and followed soon after himself. 
It appeared to him, as he trusted 
it would to the committee, that his 
learned friend and himself should 
instruct colonel Hamilton as to the 
course which captain Sandon should 
ursue. They recommended that 
fe should not submit to be examin- 
ed either by Mr. Lowten or Mrs. 
Clarke, but keep himself clear of 
all interference on either side, until 
he should come to the bar, but a- 
bove all things not to destroy the 
r. These were the instructions 
which had been given to colonel 
Hamilton. It would also strike 
the committee, that his communi- 
cation ought to have been made to 
his royal highness the commander- 
in-chief. But whatever might be 
the result of the investigation then 
pending, neither he, nor his learn- 
ed friend, as members of parlia- 
ment, could, consistently with a 
sense of duty, make themselves the 
depositaries of this secret. As it 
had been communicated to them, 
they felt they were bound to make 
it public. The communication of 
the circumstance had been made 
to the commander-in-chief late on 
Saturday. His royal highness ut- 
terly denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and declared the note to 
be a forgery. The commander-in- 
chief came shortly after to his 
house with his learned friend, and 
restated with the strongest convic- 
tion, upon the best efforts of his 
memory, that he had no knowledge 
of the matter, and that he wished 
it to be sifted to the bottom. As 
to the fact of the note relating to 
the appearance of major Tonyn’s 
name in the Gazette, his royal 
highness could not be so positive. 
e could not state that he might 
not have written such a note, in 


answer to a note which might haye 
been addressed so him; Fe could 
not call the circumstance to mind, 
The other note, however, his ro 
highness most positively denied ha 
ving written, His learned frieng 
had. stated what passed betwee, 
colonel Hamilton and captain San 
don, who acted as it was wished 
he should. He told colonel Ha, 
milton that hé would come he 
and, as he did, tell the truth, bug 
that he ‘had destroyed the note, 
When they found that the note had 
been destroyed, they ceased to have 
any communication with captain 
Sandon, and left him to come to 
the bar, and state what case he 
should think proper. He had come 
to the bar, but had suppressed this 
important feature in his evidence, 
which, whether the note was a for. 
gery or not, ought to be commu. 
nicated to the committee, in order 
that, if a forgery, the authors might 
be detected and punished, and, if 
not, that it might have its due 
weight in the pending investiga. 
tion. He had thought it his duty 
to make this communication to the 
committee ; and if there was an 
impropriety in having delayed it 
till this period, the fault was his, 
though he had reason to suppose it 
onght to have been brought out in 
the examination of the evidence at 
an earlier period of the inquiry. 

On this Sandon was called to the 
bar; and, being questioned about 
the existence of the note, prevari- 
cated so much that he was commit- 


ted to Newgate; but previously to 


being sent thither, he was allowed 
to go to his own house with the 
serjeant at arms, where he found the 
original note, and divers other pa 
pers connected with the business, 
which were all brought, and 
delivered to the house. 


During the absence of Sandon, 
Mrs. 
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Mis, Clarke had been examined, 
and declared that she had not the 
smallest recollection of having re- 
ce ved such a note from the dukes 
spat no note was necessary, because 
he saw her, at that time every day of 
his life; and shealso added that she 
never either gave or sent any such 
note to caprain Sandon, because 
she was so very careful not to let 
any of the duke’s writing go out 
of her hands. 

Upon Sandon’s return he was 
again examined, and declared that 
Mrs. Clarke had given him the nete 
to be shown to iton to pacify 
hir- and to prevent him from with- 
drawing his money. Then Mrs. 
Clarke (who was ignorant of what 
had been passing) was called in 
und shown the note addressed to 
“ George Farquhar, esq.”’ contain- 
ing these few words :—* I have 
just received your note, and ‘T‘onyn’s 
business shall remain as it is.—God 
bless you.””—She instantly said, “ I 
suppose I must have seen it before, 
for it is his royal highness’s writ- 
ing—I do not know how it could 
have got into that man’s possession, 
unless I gave it him: it was a di- 
rection I used very often to get 
from his royal highness.”’ 

Thisevidence being rebutted by the 
dukeof York’s positive denial of the 
fact, several witnesses were called 
from the Bank and Post-office to 
give their opinion upon it; and they 
all, with a single exception only, 
decided that the note is in the same 
hand writing as other letters ac- 
knowledged to be his. Some 
pains were taken to prove that the 
note was a forgery by Mrs. Clarke, 
but without the smailest success ; 
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and at length it was generally, if 
not universally admitted to be in 
the duke’s own hand-writing, And 
it must not be forgotten that the 
business of the note was not 
brought forward. in the house by 
the chancelfor of the ~exchequer 
till it was believed that the note it- 
self was destroyed. 

Mr. Perceval and Adam under- 
went long and close examinations 
as to the suppressing their know- 
ledge of this note till they had good 
reason for believing it was no lon- 
ger in existence. Mr. Adam said 
he had not brought it forward be- 
fore, lest it should embarrass the 

roceedings and Mr. Wardle ; but 

r. Perceval contended that he 
thought himself justified in produ- 
cing any evidence in his possession 
at what time he thought most con- 
venient. 

Such is the outline of the case: 
but in the course of the examina- 
tions, much important evidence 
was adduced, merely by the cross- 


‘examinations of the attorney-gene- 


ral, and those who Were avowedly 
the advocates of the commander- 
in-chief. Those who examine the 
case * will see that his royal high- 
ness is more indebted for the strong 
parts of the case made out against 
him to his friends than toMr. Ware 
die. Divers letters were brought to 
light through their means, of which 
the prosecutor was totally igno- 
rant; and to justify his royal high- 
ness, general Clavering made a sig- 
nal attempt, and was himself com- 
mitted to Newgate for prevarica- 
tion, having first greatly injured 
the cause which he hoped to de- 
fend. 


a 
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- See a work lately published, entitled, “* Histoty of the Proceedings of the House 
, Commons in the Inquiry into the Conduct of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
ork, &e, &c." In this is given every particular relating to the whole business. 
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At the close of the evidence, Feb. 
92, the opinion of the general of- 
ficers, who were members of the 
bouse, was asked, with ‘respect to 
the improved state of the army 
in discipline and condition, and 
whether the system of promotions 
in the service was not better than it 
had been. Generals Norton and 
Fitzpatrick, the secretary of war, 
sir Arthur Wellesley, and gene- 
ral Grosvenor, all paid high eulo- 

iums to the conduct of his royal 
aon as commander-in-chief. 

On the next day, Feb. 23, after 
much private business had been 
transacted, 

‘The speaker rose and stated, that 
since he had come to the house he 
had received a letter, the contents 
of which related tothe inquiry now 
pending before the house respecting 
the conduct of his royal highness 
the duke of York, and‘he wished to 
know whether it was the pleasure 
of the house that he should read it. 
[4 general exclamation of Read ! read ! 
read!) ‘The right honourable gen- 
tleman then announced that the 
leiter came from his royal high- 
ness the duke of York, was signed 
“ Frederick,”’addressed_to the speak- 
er, and dated Horse Guards, Feb. 
25, 1809. ‘The contents were ‘as 
follow : 

cory. 
“ Horse-Guards, Feb. 23, 
“¢ Sir, 1809. 

“Thave waited with the greatest 
anxiety, until the committee, ap- 
pointed by the house of commons 
to inquire into, my conduct, 
as commander-in-chief of his ma- 
jesty’s army, had closed its exami- 
nations; and I now hope, that it 
will not be deemed improper to ad- 
dress this letter hecegh you to 
the house of commons. 

“ T observe with the deepest con- 
cern, that, in the course of this 
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inquiry, my name has been coupled 
with transactions the most crimina} 
and disgraceful ; and I must ever 
regret and lament, that a conners 
tion should have existed, whic 
has thus exposed my character tg 
animadversion. 

“ With respect to any alleged 
offences connected with the digs 
charge of my official duties, I do, 
in the most solemn manner, upon 
my honour, as a prince, distinctly 
assert My mnocence ; not only by 
denying all corrupt participation ig 
any of the infamous transactions 
which have appeared in evidence at 
the bar of the hourse of commons, 
or any connivance at their existencey 
but also the slightest knowledge or 
suspicion that they existed at all, 

** My consciousness of innocence 
leads me confidently to hope, that 
the house of commons will not, 
upon such evidence as they have 


heard, adopt any proceedings pre. 


judicial tomy honour and character; 
but if, upon such testimony as has 
been adduced #gainst me, the house 
of commons can think my inno- 
cence questionable, I claim of their 
justice, that I shall not be condemt. 
ed without trial, nor be deprived 
of the benefit and protection which 
is afforded to every British subject 
by those sanctions under which 
alone evidence 1s received in the ore 
dinary administration of the law. 
“Tam, sir, yours, 
“ FREDERICK, 

“ The speaker of the houseof eommons.” 

The speaker then said, that 
though it was usual on such 0o¢- 
castons to order the letter to lie on 
the table for the perusal of the 
members ; yet as gentlemen on each 
side of him rere anxious for the 
perusal; and a& it was desirable 
to give the individual members of 
the house, as speedily as possible, pos 
sesionof the contentsof the letter, he 
suggested 
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suggested the idea of taking the let 
ter from the table now, tn order to 
haye it copied as speedily as pos- 
sible upon the votes and journals. 

Mr. Bankes said, that, as this 
appeared to him to be an extraor- 
dinary proceeding, he must ap- 

41 to the knowledge and recol- 
Peetion of the speaker, as to former 
recedents, in. order to direct the 
enn in what was proper to be 
done. 5 
The speaker said, that the con- 
stant usage of the house, to the 
best of his recollection, had been, 
that all letters received by the 
speaker, and which he should 
deem proper to be communicated 
to the house, in the first instauce 
were laid on the’ table, in order 
afterwards, at a convenient oppor- 
tunity, to be copied into the votes 
ahd journals. In allordinary cases 
this had been done. Letters had 
been received by the speaker, even 
on an Occasion not remote, upon 
the subject of charges pending be- 
fore the house; | this was the 
uniform custom, even without put- 
ting any question. But where a 
letter on a subject of so much more 
than ordinary importance was ad- 
dressed to him for communication 
to the house, he felt it his duty to 
Suggest the propriety of immediate- 
ly ordering it to: be copied on the 
votes and journals, that no delay 
might occur in placing it in the 
possession of the house. 

It was ordered accordingly. 
Feb. 24. Mr. Whitbread said, herose 
for the purpose of drawing the at- 
tention of the honse to an act which 
in his opinion more deeply affected 
the privileges ‘of the house than 
any thing that had ever‘ ocenrred 
since he had the honour of a seat in 
tt. The act he allnded to, was the 
letter written by his royal hiohness 
tev of York, addresfd” t6 

UY, 
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that house, and conveyed to it 
through the medium of the speaker. 
The speaker had certainly done his 
duty, as‘he always did with the 
greatest propriety and correctness 
on every occasion, by informing 
the house of the method usually 
pursued in cases of letters addressed 
to the house being communicated 
through him, and the result was, 
that the paper was ordered to lie 
on the table. If he (Mr. Whit. 
bread) did not then object to it, a 
few minutes reflection enabled him 
to ascertain to his own satisfaction, 
that the true mode of proceeding 
would have been to move that the 
debate be adjourned. It appeared 
to him that this letter Hen at the 
privileges of the house, by stating’s 
that it examined evidence which it 
ought notto have done. His roy- 
al highness was as competent to 
have written to the house in the 
first instance, that it ought not to 
institute and carry on any inquiry 
on such evidence as would - be 
produced before it. If it was the 
intention of any one of those who 
had advised his royal highness to 
write this letter, hereafter, to make 
any motion on the subject, the 
house would then be enabled to 
form a judgement what line of con- 
duct ought to be adopted respect- 


ing it. Tillhe received some answer ° 


on that head, he should content 
himself with repeating, that he 
deemed the letter to be a gross 
violation of the privileges of this 
house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he did not know how, ac- 
cording to the rules of the house, 
he could take notice of what the ho- 
nourable gentleman had sdid, as he’ 
had sat down without making any 
motion. ~He himself thought as 
highly as any one of the privileges 
of that house; and it-did not ap- 
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to him, that any thing in the 
r in question could be said to 
be an attack on, or an infringement 
of them. If the honourable gen- 
tleman had made any motion, he 


‘should have been able to have 


drawn a conclusion on what he 
meant. All he could now collect 
was, that ‘there was something 
contained in the letter, which seem- 
ed to protest against the justice of 
the proceedings of the house upon 
this head, on the ground that the 
evidence examined before it was 
not under those particular sanc- 
tions which the law required in 
other cases. So far from this be- 
ing the fact, all he understood by 
the letter was no more than this, 
that his royal highness, supposing 
himself to be attacked in sucha 
manner as to make it necessary to 
go into an inquiry, in order that 
the whole should be elicited in the 
most open mode, and finding that 
the evidence was closed, intended 
to lay before the house an allega- 
tion of his innocence; and if the 
house should, after that allegation, 
be inclmed to doubt his innocence, 
he states, that he hoped the house 
will not enter upon any proceeding 
which: may have the effect of con- 
demning him before he can have a 
trial, ip which he will have the ad- 
vantage of evidence under all the 
sanctions and solemnity of the law. 
He was certain that his royal high- 
ness had not the smallest intention 
to attack the privileges of the house ; 
and how the letter could be con- 
ceived an attack on them, he (Mr. 
Perceval) could not conceive, The 
letter was now become a document 
on the table, and, like any other pa- 
per or petition which was ordered 
to lie there, might be referred to 
by every member of the house; 
and every individual who might 
relcr to it, might make what re- 


marks on it he pleased, or a 
any proceeding relative to it which 
he thought necessary. 

Lord H. Petty thought the ques. 
tion of such extraordinary impor. 
tance as to require the particulay 
attention of the house, being, in his 
opinion, a direct attack on its pri. 
vileces. He had not. understood 
his honourable friend to object to 
the letter, in as far as it contained 
an allegation of innocence, but in 
going beyond that allegation. It 
was subject to the obvious mean 


ing or opinion, that no declaration. 


could be come to by that house on 
the evidence laid before it, but 
such as would carry it out of the 
province of the house; and when 
the word “ condemned” was con. 
sidered, it was to t® inferred that 
the house ought not to determine 
on che evidence laid before it, which 
was the only evidence that it could 
receive. He therefore thought, 
with his honourable friend, that the 
house had, by the vote of last night, 
permitted a letter to be put on the 


table which was an attack on their: 


privileges, 

“eb, 28. Mr. Wynne stated, that 
in consequence of what passed im 
the house on Friday last, he thought 
the subject which had been thea 
alluded to was of a nature that re 
quired that parliament should ex 
press its opinion upon it. He rather 
wished that the business should 
have been taken up by some Maa 
of greater experience. He, how. 
ever, felt so strongly eonvinced of 
the necessity of some resolution 
that he should, without losing any 
time, give notice, that it was his 
intention to move a_ resolution 
“that it was consistent with the 
duty and privileges of that house 
to come to a determination on eve 
dence examined at their bar, with 
out submitting the case to any 
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tribunal.’ Although this question 
had no necessary bearing upon the 
subject which was to be discussed 
next week, yet as it might have a 
collateral and indirect bearing, he 
wished to defer moving that reso- 
lution, until the house s ould come 
to a decision on ;the question. He 
hoped the great importance of the 
subject would excuse him ‘to_ the 
house, for giving this notice in a 
more detailed form than was usual. 
Afterthis thesubjeet was not resum- 
ed till Wednesday, March, 8, when 
Mr. Wardle rose, and having 
complimented the ministers, sir 
Francis Burdett, and lord Folke- 
stone, he said there was nothing 
for which he rejoiced so much, as 
atthe manner in which his reyal 
highness the duke of York had 
been defended, ‘That he should 
have been defended by his majesty’s 
ministers, and the law-officers 
the crown, was a source of satisfac- 
tion to him ; because it would con- 
vince the public, that nothing had 
been left undone in the defence, 
which could have been done to ren- 
der it effectual. ‘There was one 
considerationgayhich he trusted that 
house would not be insensible to, 
namely, that whatever might be 
due to the superior rank of his royal 
highness, they should, as represen- 
tatives of the people, always bear 
in mind that it was their duty to 
maintain their rights as servants of 
the public. This he was persuaded 
the result of the inquiry would 
evince and justify. On the strength, 
therefore, and the weight, and 
force and justice of the case, he 
would rely for that result, as he 
had hitherto relied throughout the 
whole of the business ; and with- 
out detaining the house any longer 
with preliminary observations, he 
— proceed to offer what he 
ad to say upon the parts of the 
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evidence to which he proposed to 
call the attention of the house, 
Here the honourable gentleman 
entered into an elaborate examina- 
tion of the evidence, and, havin 

gone through the whole, he said 
he should conclude by moving an 


‘address, which contained his sen- 


timents upon the course the house 
had now to pursue. He felt that to 
the utmost of his power, and to the 
best of his judgement, he had dis- 
charged the duty’which he had un- 
dertaken to perform. The country 
would now be able to decide upon 
the charges he had brought against 
the commander-in-chief; and to 
that decision, ‘as far as it related to 
him, he should most willingly sub- 
mit. The house should also recol- 
lect, that their conduct would be 
judged by the country at large, 
Having made these ebservations, 
he concluded by moving an address 
to the following effect: “ That an 
humble address be presented to his 
majesty, humbly stating, that in- 
formation had been communicated 
to them, and that evidence had 
been examined to prove, that vari« 
ous corrupt practices and abuses 
had for a long time existed in the 
different departments of the mili- 
tary administration ; and that the 
evidence which had been given had 
been entered on the records of par- 
liament ; that his ynajesty’s faith- 
ful commons had most carefully 
examined the evidence not’only of 
the witnesses produced at their bar, 
but also of the written and official 

documents: and that it was with 

the utmost concern and astonish- 

ment that they felt themselves ob- 

liged to state, that the result of 
their diligent and laborious inquiry | 
was such as to satisfy them, that 
the existence of those corrupt prac- 
tices, to a very great extent, was 
fally established: that they were 
G2 restrained 
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restrained by motives of personal 
respect and attachment from lay- 
ing before his mbjesty a detailed 
account of those corruptions and 
abuses, which could not fail to pro- 
duce the greatest grief and indig- 
nation in his royal breast: that 
without entering into such detail, 
they must humbly represent to his 
majesty, that if ever the opinion 
should preyail in the army, that 
promotion was to be obtained in 
any other way except by merit and 
services, such an opinion must tend 
materially to wound the feelings 
and abate the zcal of the army, 
and to do it essential injury: that 
it was the opinion ot his majesty’s 
faithful commons, that such abuses 
could not have existed to such an 
extent for so long a time, without 
the knowledge of the commander- 
in-chief ; but if, contrary to ail 
probability, it should be presumed, 
that the commander-in-chief was 
iynorant of these transactions, 
which prevailed to such an extent, 
and tor so long a time, that pre- 
sumption would not warrant the 
mse MeN that it was consistent 
with prudence that the command 
of the army should remain any 
longer in his hands. His majesty’s 
faithful commons, therefore, beg- 
ged leave ged to submit to his 
majesty, that the duke of York 
ought to be deprived of the com- 
mand of the army.” 

Lord Folkestone seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Burton, after apologizing 
for obtruding himself so early, 
through the apprehension of being 
too much exhausted at a later hour, 
proceeded, in a very.able speech, 
to show that Mrs. Clarke was 
wholly unworthy of credit, and 
that here Was no evidence upon 
which a person could possibly be 
convicted. He concluded with 






saying that “notwithstanding the 
want of a scintilla of evidence a. 
gainst the duke of York, yet it is : 
presumed that he was conusant of 
the ms pe, proceedings, because 
by such alone Mrs. Clarke could 
have been enabled to carry on her 
expensive establishment. But surely 
it must be well known to many that 
persons of high birth, and not in 
the habit of comparing income 
with expenditure, find it most dif. 
ficult to render the one conforma. 
ble to the other, or indeed to form 
any judgement upon these matters, 
Ithappens, in fact, that 1 remember 
to have been told near 40 years ago, 
by one of the preceptors of the duke 
of York and his royal brother, that 
though they were quick at learn. 
ing, though it was easy to teach 
them Latin, or Greek, or arith. 
metic, they could not teach them 
the value of money. So impossible 
is it to inculcate this knowledge 
wituoat the daily and ordinary 
means of practical experience! 
Besides this, undoubtedly very 
large sums were supplied by the 
duke of York: upwards of 5000h 
in notes, and in payments to trades. 
men for wine, furniture, and a va 
riety of articles, to the amount 
in the whole of between 16 and 
17,000/. and all within the space 
ot li:tle more than two years. Cone 
sider likewise the extent of Mr& 
Clarke’s debts. If you once sup. 
pose the existence of the conspiracy, 
and that the duke was a party to 
it, how is it probable that there 
should have been any distress for 
money, when there was a mill for 
making it constantly at work? 
‘There were then in the army asmany 
as 10, or 11,000 officers, Numerous 
changes were going on every day 
in the year; and such is always the 
eagerness for promotion, that there 
uever could exist a deficiency 
persons 
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s ready to give ample pre- 
miums above the aay price. 
Where then would have been the 
dificulty, through the manage- 
men. of such a woman as Mfs. 
Clarke, with her subordinate a- 
gents, to gratify her vanity and 
extravagance to the utmost, and to 


relieve her from the’ pressure of 


her pecuniary embarrassments ? 

Another presumption in favour 
of the duke fairly arises out of the 
manner in which he e*.tered into 
the investigation of Mrs. Clarke’s 
conduct. For this purpose he em- 
ployed Mr. Lowten, a gentleman 
of well known character for profes- 
sional abilities; and though the 
result of his inquiry seems to have 
related only to credit which Mrs, 
Clarke had obtained from trades- 
men by an improper use of the 
duke’s name, yet can it be suppos- 
ed that if the duke was really con- 
scious of any fou] practices which 
might naturally come to light in 
the course of this investigation, he 
would not have stifled the inquiry at 
the outset, rather than commit it to 
a person of so much acuteness and 
assiduity, and expose himself there- 
by to immédiate detection? Above 
all, if so conscious, would he have 
ventured to discard Mrs, Clarke, 
to withdraw her annuity, to irritate 
her'to the utmost, and to set all 
her threats at defiance? 

It is another, and an obvious 
ground of presumption, that if the 
commande:-in-chief had been any 
way disposed to corrupt practices, he 
would himself have been surround. 
ed by corrupt agents; but had 
he not, on the contrary, fenced 
himself round, as it were, against 
the acts of designing men by such 
characters as general Brownrigg, 
colonel Lorraine, and ‘the rest of 
his staff, too well known to need 
enumeration? Let gentlemen ree 
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flect upon the high honour and in- 
tegrity of colonel Gordon, and the 
intimate confidence reposed in him 
by his royal highness, and let me 
entreat them to remark the particu. 
lar time when this gentleman, the 
avowed enemy of army-brokers, - 
was appointed his secretary, and 
chosen, I may say, to be his bosom 
friend and the observer of all his 
actions. It was in the middle of 
the year 1804, shortly aftér the 
very period at which the duke is 
charged with having commenced 
his nefarious traffic. Let me ask 
then whether this is reconcileable 
to any principle of human condiict? 
and whether, if the duke’s views 
had been dishonourable, or had re- 
quired concealment, he would ever 
have selected such an adviser, or 
would, particularly at that moment, 
have placed this upright and watch- 
ful guard so near his person ? 

I fear that I have omitted seve- 
ral points; but my endeavour has 
been to investigate this case with- 
out favouror affection, exactly as I 
would have donethat of the meanest 
individual brought before me in 
my own court, It may perhaps be 
imputed to me that I have some 
wish to conciliate the favour of the 
crown. Against such imputations 
I can only say, that if gentlemen 
will consider my years, and my 
peculiag circumstances, I belie: 
they will find very few who he e 
so little to hope, and so little to 
fear, on this side the grave. It is 
indeed beyond it that I have been 
looking. It is to that tribunal be- 
fore which we must a]! account for 
our actions here; and with that 
awful scene in contemplation, I 
am prepared to pronounce my sin- 
cere opinion, that there is no 
ground for any of the charges.. 

Allow me to add a very few 
words upon the address which has 

G3 been 
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been just moved. It appears to me 
to be cruel and unjust, and incon- 
sistent with the dignity of parlia- 
ment. The address states (if I 
caught it cortectly) that ony 
corrupt practices had been proved, 
but without ascribing to the duke 
of York, positively and with cer- 
tainty, any participation in -these 
practices, or any knowledge ot 
them ; yet the deduction it seems 
to draw is, that he ought to be re- 
moved from his office: and still 
the house seems to: decide nothing, 
but rather to leave it to the con- 
sideration of his majesty. Now it 
appears to me to be cruel and un- 
just, forasmuch as it leaves the 
person accused in needless suspense; 
and, besides“being unsupported 
by the evidence, it does not even 
profess to ascertain the nature or 
the degree of guilt imputable to 
him; nor, if a majority should 
agree to the address, how many 
may do so for one reason, and how 
many for another, quite different 
and nearly the reverse. In my 
mind it is also inconsistent with the 
dignity of parliament, because it 
throws upon his majesty the hard 
task of deciding for himself what 
ought to be done, instead of pur- 
suing the inquiry to its proper de- 
termination: and it thereby ac- 
knowledges that this house is 
either unable or unwilling to fulfil 
one of its most important duties. 
Disapproving, however, of this 
address as much as 1 do, Iam 
by no means inclined to assert 
thatthe immoral connexion which 
has led to so many wg 

consequences ought to pass whol- 
ly unnoticed: on the contrary, the 
occasion seems to require some 
expression of regret that the com- 
mander-in-chief should have devi- 
ated so widely from those habits of 
domestic virtue, of which his royal 


parent has farnished, to the bles. 
ing of this country, so bright ay 
example.” 

Mr. Curwen, after a speech of 
some length and much point, gave 
his cordial assent to the motion, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that he wished to have offered 
himself to the attention of the 
house as soon as the honourable 
gentleman had concluded his mo. 
tion, had he not observed his ho. 
nourable and learned friend rise to 
offer his sentiments on the subject; 
and he felt that, from his character, 
his talents, and his years, he was 
entitled to the previous attention of 
the house; and he was very glad . 
he had so given way, as otherwise 
the fatigue and other inconvenien. 
cies attendant on a further delay of 
hearing him,: might have prevent. 
ed the house from receiving the 
benefit of one of the most able, im. 
portant, and interesting speeches 
which had ever been delivered in it, 
He wished, however, as early as 
possible, to bring the house to 
what was the ter ground of the 
question before them. The house 
would recollect; that when the 
charges were brought forward + 
a the duke of York by the 

onourable gentleman, he stated 
that he would undertake to prove 
that his royal highness had been 
guilty of direct and base corrup- 
tion. On that ground the house 
had agreed to the inquiry, and on 
that ground it was the duty of the 
house to pronounce the judgement 
directly on that charge, of Guilty 
or Not Guilty; it was absolutely 
necessary they should not fight shy 
on the subject. The honourable 
gentleman who spoke last had 
stated, that if there were corrup- 
tions, they should not shut their 
eyes yee them. He agreed to 


this: it was the duty of the house 
to 
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two hunt them out wherever they 
were to be found, and consign them 
to the infamy they merited. It 
was hard to say that, because his 
royal highness had received inti- 
mation chat French’s levy would 
cost the country 150/, a man, and 
had continued it for three months 
afterwards, that he had therefore 
been influenced by corrupt mocives 
—he, who had for sixteen years 
served the country at the head of 
the army, who had improved its 
discipline, and made it what it 
then was. It was extremely hard 
and unfair that the house should, 
by agreeing to.the proposed mv- 
tion, address hjs majesty to re- 
move him from the situation he 
then held, without first coming to 
aresolution of Guilty, or Not Guil- 
ty, of the offences with which he 
had been charged. He begged the 
house to recoileet who it was they 
would endeavour toturn out,—al- 
most the first subject in the king- 
dom,—and he hoped they would 
pause before they committed an 
act that would disgrace the honse 
ofcommons. He was sorry to ob- 
serve that the generous, Open, Can- 
did, and manly feelings of the 
hovourabie gentleman who brought 
forward the charges, had been 
led away, so as to be prevail- 
ed on by the advice of cooler heads 
than his, and persons who meant 
more than he did, to fritter them 
down in the way that had been 
done by the motion of that night. 
He could: not be supposed desir- 
ous of going out of his way to com- 
mee the honourable gentleman ; 
ut as the present motion was so 
very different from what he had 
—- reason to suppose he would 
ring forward, in consequence of 
the direct charges he had made, 
he felt it to be his duty to propose 
to the house, to say direcily and 
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distinctly, whether the duke of 
York had been guilty of the cor- 
ruption or connivance of which he 
had been acensed, and for that 
purpose would tender an amend- 
ment or resolution, on which the 
house might determine that ques- 
tion, Elis fitst impression certainly 
was, that tt was a mischievous en- 
couragement to hold out that there 
were grounds of a charge of cor- 
ruption, mercly because it appear- 
ed as the accusation of pamphlets, 
It was, however,’ humiliating to 
suppose, that the duke of York 
would, for the sake of such con- 
siderations as had been mentioned, 
conspire against the public, and 
that for the support of an expen- 
sive and adulterous mmtercourse. * 
He never .cotid beiteve it, and 
was cgnvinced the royal personage 
alluded to was as clear as he was. 
He could not, however, consent 
to the present mode, If the charge 
could really be substantiated, the 
proper 12ode would be to carry up 
their accusation to the bar of the 
house of lords at once, and pro- 
ceed to animpeachment. It would 
be severe indeed, to cast upon ‘his 
majesty a tusk which the com- 
mons themseives would not under- 
take to perform. There were, 
he thought, two courses for the 
house to pursue; first, to see 
whether the charges were proved 3 
and then to inquire what mode they 


-ought to adopt in consequences. 


The one question was a judicial, 
the other a discretionary one, Now, 
as to the grand point of guilt, this 
could only be ascertained from thé 
evidence: if Mrs. Clarke was be- 
lieved, there could be no doubt 
upon the subject; it was proved 
with every aggravation, even that 
of original sin ; for she had deposed 
that her intentions were never once 
pointed at corruption, until the 

G 4 duke 
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duke told her she had greater in- 
fluence than the queen, and that if 
she was clever she would never ask 
him for money. This circumstance 
he wished the house to keep in 
view, particularly as Mrs. Clarke 
had herself lost sieht of it, She 
had confessed that she asked the 
duke for money after this, although 
she, according to her first account, 
had commissions at her disposal. 
Now what degree of credibility 
could possibly be attached to her ? 
She was in the first place an accom- 
plice, and therefore her testimony 
required corroboration : he could 
not help saying, that, considering 
her character, story, «and total 
conduct, he never saw a witness to 
whose veracity he would not be 
more irclined to lean. Here the 
right honourable gentleman expa- 
tiated on all the evidence ; and he 
trusted that it would appear per- 
fectly clear, that such a case, un- 
der such circumstances, and upon 
such chargés, required of tie house 
to come to some decision, aye or 
no, upon the guilt or innocence of 
theiliustriousobjectof thesecharges, 
After that determination, it would 
be for thehousce to consider, whether 
it would not adopt the resolution 
which he would have the hosour 
to submit. © He then moved, that 
the original address should be 
omitted, and that the following 
resolutions should be substituted : 
“* That certain charges having 
been brought forward, imputing to 


his royal highness the duke of York, 


acts of criminal misconduct and 
corrupt connivance at abuses,: in 
his capacity as commander-in-chief, 
the house felt it a duty to refer 
such charges to the inquiry of a 
committee of the whole house, to 
examine evidence thereon, and re- 

ort the same. 

“ That it was the opinion of the 


house, upon the fullest considera, 
tion of all the evidence reported tp 
them. by the said committee, tha 
there was no just ground to charge 
his royal highness with personal 
corruption or criminal connivanee 
at such abuses, im his capacity of 
commander-ig-chief.” 

If the house would agree with 
him in these resolutions, he should 
then propose an address to his ma 
jesty,~ including these resolutions, 
instead of the address requesting 
his majesty to remove his royal 
highness from his office as com 
mander-in-chief, for his eminent 
services to his country, and the im. 
portant rezulatioyis and high state 
of discipline attained by the army 
under the auspices of his royal high. 
ness; for he believed in bis con 
science, that if his royal highness 
was removed from his command, 
there would not be tound in the 
country aman of adequate abili- 
ties to discharge its important du, 
ties The address he proposed 
should state to his majesty, thatin 
consequence of such charges being 
made against the duke of York, 
his faithful commonshad felt it their 
duty to inquire, in the mast solemn 
manner, into the truth’ or falsehood 
thereof; and that after the fullest 
inquiry, bis faithful commons had 
come to those resolutions, which 
they beg leave to lay at the foot of 
the throne, to relieve his majesty’s 
mind from the anxiety and solic 
tude unavoidably excited for the 
honour and character of a son 80 
dear to his majesty in the high ca. 

acity of commander-in-chief of 
his majesty’s armies, His faithful 
commons, sensible of the many 
important regulations instituted un- 
der the auspices of his royal high 
ness, to prevent abuses in the ar- 
my, could not but extremely regret 


that a connexion should ever have 
exist 
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existed under which such transac- 
tions should. have taken place, as 
expose his royal highness’s aame 
to be coupled with acts so 
highly dishonourable ar | cri- 
minal; and professing their hope, 
that after the strong regret already 
expressed by his royal highness, his 
conduct would, in future, be guid- 
ed by the bright example of those 
virtues which have uniformly di- 
stinguished his majesty’s life, and 
bas justly endeared his majesty to 
all his subjects. 

March 9. Mr. Whitbread having, 


- in a long and cloquent speech, exa- 


mined the whole merits of the case: 
concluded, | 

«“ There was one more transac- 
tion on which he wished to make a 
few observations; it was that 
of Mr. Elderton. In this case Mrs, 
Clarke seemed to have acted ina 
very feeling way, and perhaps had 
done it gratuitously, And in look- 
ing at these transactions, he never 
meant to say or to insinuate’ that 
the duke of York had put money 
in his own pocket; he had always 
considered him as far superior to 
any such base and grovelling mo- 
tives: he considered always, that 
if he had done any such thing, it 
had been as a favour to his mis- 
tress. Mrs. Clarke had fairly and 
clearly shown how she had effected 
it. She mentioned it to his royal 
highness, who promised her it 
should be done. He told Mr. 
Greenwood “ one Mr. Elderton will 
call upon you for a paymastership” 
—verium sai—it is done. Mr. 
Greenwood could do no other than 
let him have it; and he candidly 
told the house that Mr. Elderton 
had been appointed. His gratitude 
prompted him to write the letter of 
thanks. Mrs, Clarke never knew 
the letter of Mr, Elderton was in: 
existence—it came from Nicholls’s 
Magazine at Hampstead, and she 
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imagined it had been burned, and 
had no idea that, by his. basely 
neglecting to do so, it would be 
produced on this occasion in aid 
and support of her evidence, which 
the right honourable gentleman 
was so desirous to discredit and 
overturn. There was one more 
case, that of Kennet, but he would 
not trespass on the time of the 
house by dwelling on it. The 
right honourable gentleman had, 
both in the outset of this business 
and towards its conclusion, talked 
of conspiracies. It might do very 
well at the beginning, but how in 
the conclusion he could dwell upon 
conspiracies somewhat surprised 
him, After it had been shown that 
the conspirators were all in different 
stories, oie was it to be carried 
on? Mrs. Clarke fairly and can- 
didly tells her story, and mentions 
Sandon, French, and Donovan, as 
the persons who first applied to 
her for the purpose of opening a 
trafic in promotions, exchanges, 
&c. When-these gentlemen are 
called upon, instead of appearing 
to be in a conspiracy with Mrs, 
Clarke, they seemed to be in one 
against her. Mr. Donovan gave 
a most reluctant evidence, and was 
guilty, on the first day’s examina- 
tion, of the most barefaced prevas 
rication. Mr. Huxley Sandon had 
done the same, and always said he 
thought Mrs. Clarke had not the 
interest she had boasted, though. he 
had paid so handsomely at dif- 
ferent periods to obtain it. The 
right honourable gentleman then 
asks, But might. not a num- 
ber .of conspirators combine 
against one? She could not con- 
spire with them, for Dowler was 
in Portugal ; Sandon was in Spain ; 
all of whom arrived, providentially 
as it were, to prove, in various 
ways, that there had -been no con- 


spiracy between them weer 
Clarke, 
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Clarke, nor between them and his 
honourable friend: so far from it, 
Sandon, by his intended conspiracy 
against them, and against the ends 
of justice, had, in the hands of 
Providence, been the means of the 
production of those letters which 

ad irrefragably proved the truth 
of Mrs. Clarke’s testimony, and 
disclosed the whole of the facts of 
the transactions of which his royal 
highness had been charged with 
having a knowledge, at a moment 
when she could have no sort of 
control over them, and, in truth, 
was ignorant they were in existence. 
His honourable friend had been 
to'd, in the outset of this inquiry, 
that infamy must attach some- 
where ; and where had it fallen? 
It was tor the house to determine 
that question: for his part, he was 
bold to say, that no infamy attach. 
ed to his honourable friend, from 
his conduct in the business; but, 
on the contrary, he thought that 
house and the whole country were 
highly indebted to his spirit and 
patriotism, for having brought for- 
ward those charges. A conspiracy 
had been talked of ; who, he de- 
manded, were the conspirators? 
The Jacobins—Yes, and in Glou- 
cester-place did the Genius of Ja- 
cobinism preside—there were his 
midnight revels. held, and there 
sat the duke of York himself as 
chairman of the festive board. 
There was the nest in which he was 





nourished, and such was the situa- * 


tion from which his honourable 
friend had endeavoured to rescue 
him, The Genius of Jacobinism 
holds his habitation as much in the 
dwelling of the prince as of the 

asant—as frequently in the pa- 
ace as in the cottage; and it was 
from the palace, if they would live 
m safety, they must first expel 
him. “Who, then (said Mr. 
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Whitbread), is the true Anti-Jacg, 
bin? Not the report which goes 
forth, and defeats its end by its fal. 
sitynot the publication which 
plainly: evinces its prejudice by jts 
asperity. . Nos; my _ honourable 
friend is the true Anti-Jacobin ; he 
stands forward in the cause of roy. 
alty, because it the cause of truth, 
and beconies the best defender of 
the state, because endeavouring to 
free it from corruption. Jaco 
binism ‘ makes the tood it feeds 
on;’ it hangs upon a prince’s fol. 
lies, that it may turn them into 
vices, and even aims its venom at 
this assembly, which will, I trust, 
by doing its duty, defeat the vile 
design.” The house would do a 
good office by the country—it 
would act nobly by the duke him. 
self; and hé trusted, if, as in the 
scale of human probability he 
might, that illustrious personage 
should ever mount the throne of 
England, the people would see the 
consequences of their chastisement 
in his reform. He had dug a 
trench around himself, into which, 
unless cautious, he must fall. Why 
had he written such a letter to 
the house? I speak not (continued 
Mr. Whitbread) of its pera 
upon our privileges; but why di 

he reduce us to the melancholy 
situation of crediting the evidence 
we have heard, even against the ho 
nour of a prince ?—The honour ofa 
prince! Alas! we must all come 
to that fatal period, when death, 
which knows no distinction, will 
class the prince with the peasant! 
And yet let us even turn to that 
awful spectacle, and shall we not 
find the wretch with a rope about 
his neck, protesting that innocehce 
which he knows he is not possessed 
of? Protestations, then, I never 
will heed—in this case I hear of 


them with horror!” It had been 
said, 
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said, that public virtue was now 
conspicuous. He admitted, that 
the , Ra of gain did not now entice 
men from their duty so frequently 
as it had; and why? because ex- 
ure had taught them caution ; 
ono the appointment of salutary 
committees had unmasked corrup- 
tion, and held peculation fp t 
ublic view. The house had an 
instance, very lately, in which even 
its power could not shield a delin- 
quent from condemnation, Did 
not the very books on the table 
roduce a signal example to the 
aac Let it reform. Let it 
rofit by its experience. He had 
ard of calumny and libel; aye, 
and prosecutions too. He wished 
such prosecutions to have an end, 
if their only crime was a belief in 
abuses which had here been proved. 
Let the house but do its duty, and 
the cause in which they originated 
was gone. He hoped, however, 
if such prosecutions were pursued, 
both sides of the question wonld be 
viewed, and such productions as 
the “Plain Statement,” which 
would constitute the duke of York 
a sort of “ imperium in imperio,” not 
forgotten. But he turned to this 
momentous question, before which 
hy seh and his victories werg 
but flea-bites; he besought the 
house, in the name of every thing 
sacred, to do its duty. The 
plague (said he) is gone abroad 
—let us offer up the incense—let us 
stand between the dead and the liv- 
ug ere the disease spreads, and 
corruption riots amid the ruins of 
our constitution,” 

The attorney general said, that, 
as the honourable gentleman had 
addressed some observationsto Lim, 
he hoped he might be allowed to 
make a few observations in his turn 
to that honourable gentleman, ‘l'hat 
honourable gentlemm had said, 
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that he would not for the world at- 
tempt to gain the vote of any man, 
unless from his conviction. But he 
well knew what authority he pos- 
sessed in that house, and it seemed 
to.be his own conviction which he 
endeavoured to impress upon the 
minds of others. The _ present 
question divided itself inte two, 
and upon a prop@r separation of 
these two distinct questions must 
rest the fate of the addresses that 
have been moved. These questions 
were: Ist, Whether the corruptions 
complained of existed or noti— 
Qdly, Whether the duke of York, 
if they existed, was privy to them? 
The honourable gentleman obser 
ved that the duke of York, in the 
eyes of justice, should not be more 
considered than the lowest subject. 
—Granted : but then let net the 
henourable gentleman deny to his 
royal highness what is allowed to 
the meanest subject. - ‘lhe learned 
gentleman then proceeded through 
the examination of all the cases ; 
he convicted Mrs, Clarke of cone 
tradiction, and exposed the arts 
which she put in practice to gain 
money, by inducing a belief that 
she had great influence over the 
duke, while in no one instance can 
it be proved that his royal highness 
Was ever acquainted@with any of her 
stratagems, much less that he had 
ever participated in the fruits of 
her i*apositions. Viewing . uie 
charges in that light, and thorough- 
ly convinced of the innocence of 
the duke of York, he felt himself 
bound to vote for the amendment 
of his right honourable tricnd. 
March 10.: Mr. Bankes madea 
very candid speech as introductory 
to a motion: he said, though it 
was not the object of the amends 
ments which he would propose, to 
prove any personal corruption in 
the duke of York, yet it was not 
1 pOse 
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impossible to sus its existence 
in T canddeithie Oe ee. There 
were many melancholy confirma- 
tions of it. . The case of French’s 
levy strongly proved the general 
intercourse which was so highly 
discreditable to the commander-in- 
chief. The letter of Dr. O’Meara 
was another case. Why should 
that foolish and ambitious man ap- 
ply to Mrs. Clarke, if he were not 
convinced that she possessed the 
influence which was necessary to 
the accomplishment of his views? 
This case, he would say, entirely 
contradicted the line of demarca- 
tion established by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, on the suppo- 
sition that the duke avoided all 
conversation with Mrs. Clarke on 
affairs of that nature. It was ab- 
solutely impossible that such con- 
cerns = doy escape her knowledge, 
from the habit of unreserved com- 
munication with which he treated 
her. It would not be proper, he 
conceived, to propose any criminal 
proceedings, But it would be the 
part of justice to his royal highness, 
and to the country in general, that 
the house should state its opinions 
on the subject to his majesty, as 
the father of his country, and an 
affectionate parent. He felt amaz- 
ed that the coifstant application of 
Mrs. Clarke to the duke did not 
create some doubts and suspicions 
im his royal mind. In the corre- 
spondence between her and Sandon, 
she spoke of a mutual jealousy en- 
tertained between her and Green- 
wood and Gordon; she wished 
that Sandon would burn all her 
letters; and expressed her fears 
that the cleverness of Greenwood’s 
clerks should detect the transactions 
im which she was concerned ; yet, 
throughout, it seemed she had felt 
ne apprehension from being scéen 
with Sandon, This proved that 


there was a reserve between the 
commander - in - chief and Mrs. 
Clarke on the communications 
with Sandon. That house, the hon, 
member stated, was not 
the guardian of the country’s liber. 
ties, but also the guardian of pub. 
lic morals. (Hear, hear!) Wa 
it possible, from the evidence which 
had been unveiled to the house, to 
entertain any deubts of the public 
scandal which had been given by 
the conduct of his royal highness? 
Were the present case dissmissed 
‘without its merited comment, he 
should say there were just reasons 
for inveighing against the morals 
of the country. He considered 
that the substantive part of the ad. 
dress for his majesty should be 
coupled with a suspicion that his 
royal highness must have had some 
haeniulive of the’corrupt practices 
which had existed. And he fur. 
ther felt that the house would only 
be discharging an imperative duty, 
in stating to his majesty their con. 
viction that the present commander. 
in-chief would not any longer re- 
main an useful servant of the coun. 
try.—( Hear, hear!) Such a pro. 
ceeding would be rendered neces 
sary, in order to do away the scan- 
dal which had arisen in the face of 
the public. At the same time it 
may be necessary to say, that the 
existence of such a connexion as 
led to those- events was sincerely 
lamented by the house. He would 
ask of any gentlemen, whether it 
ought to be conceived that their 
proceedings should be the echo of 
a letter? (Loud cries of Hear, hear!) 
—If there were no other reasons to 
induce the’ house to the adoption 
of such a line of conduct as he pro- 
osed it would be sufficient of itself. 
[o follow any other line would 
look like humble obedience to the 


instructions of that letter, which 
was 
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was received under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances. What he 

posed to their consideration pro- 
ceeded, he trusted, from a pure 
and honest source.—In the propo- 
sition which he was about to sub- 
mit to the house, he knew that he 
was by no means singular in Opi- 
nién. He had found, in conver- 
sation, that his views of the sub- 
iect were similar to those of many 
of his friends. He concluded~ by 
moving an’ amendment to the fol- 
lowing effect :-— 

“ That an’ humble address be 
resented to his majesty, stating to 
fis majesty, that information had 
been communicated to the house, 
of various corrupt practices and 
abuses prevailing in the admini- 
stration of the army, with respect 
to the disposal of commissions and 
appointments, into which the house 
had examined, and felt themselves 
obliged to acquaint his majesty, 
that the result of that inquiry was 
a conviction, that such corrupt 
practices and abuses had unques- 
tionably existed. ‘To assure his 


‘majesty of the high satisfaction 


which they had experienced in 
finding no grounds to charge the 
commander-in-chief with personal 


corruption, or criminal connivance, 


in those practices; but at the same 
time to observe, that while the 
house were anxious to do justice to 
the advantages which the army had 
derived from the superintendance 
ot his royal highness, and more 


particularly to the salutary regula- 


tions which he had introduced 
(some of which were directed a- 
Rainst the very practices complain- 
edof), they were obliged to ex- 
press their opinion to his majesty, 
that abuses could scarcely have ex- 
isted to the extent to which they 
were proved to have existed,. with- 
Out exciting some suspition in the 


mind of the commander - in - chief. 
To submit to his majesty, that, if 
even that circumstance were left 
out Of the consideration, their opi- 
nion was, that the command of the 
army could no longer with proprie- 
ty or prudence remain in the hands 
of his royal highness; the recent 
inquiry having unveiled a course 
of conduct tending to set the worst 
example, in the highest degree in- 
jurious to the cause of morals and 
religion, and which, if not discoun- 
tenanced, must injure those sources 
of the tranquillity and happiness of 
the country.” 

Mr. Yorke defended the com- 


mander-in-chief in a very able 


speech, as did Mr. Leach. Lord 


lolkestone spoke on the, other side. 
Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of 
Mr. Bankes’s amendment. * 

Mar. 13. The secretary at war 
rose, and said that it had been 
made out, to the satisfaction of the 
majority of the house, that no re 
liance whatever was to be placed 
on the testimony of Mrs. Clarke, 
( No, no, no!—Hbear, hear, ‘hear !) 
I'he right honourable secretary re- 
plied, that, in the material part of 
her testimony, as to her communica- 
tion with his royal highness the 
duke of York, her evidence was to 
be wholly laid out of the question. 
The right honourablesecretary then 
proceeded to go through the several 
cases, asd to argue, first, that if 
Mrs, Clarke had any influence with 
the duke of York, his royal high- 
ness did not know of it; and se- 
condly, that she had no such in- 
fluence. He concluded with a high 
eulogium on the duke’s services to 
the army, for whose present high 
state it was solely indebted to his 
royitl highness. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that. 
after the able and ample statement 
of the evidence which the cs 5 
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had so often heard on this subject, 
it certainly could not be his inten- 
tion to detaia them by its further 
detail, All that was left for him 
to do was to draw his deductions, 
make his comments, and show the 
effect which it had on his mind in 
forming his decision. It was a 
little extraordinary to observe the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the 
attorney-general, and, in fact, the 
whole legal phalanx of the house, 
whose constant and practical ha- 
bit was accusation, now ranged, as 
if und voce, on the side of the ac- 
cused, He could not but observe 
the wonderful bias which their 
minds seemed to have taken, the 
surprising proneness to conviction, 
aJl on one side! Much had they 
displayed of prefessiona] acuteness, 
and many lrad been their'animadver- 
sions on the conduct of his honour- 
able friend (Mr. Wardle). One 
of them had represented him as 
putting his little skiff upon a large 
and boisterous ocean. He had, 
however, steered his voyage by the 

lar star of truth, and there was 
ittle doubt it would have a happy 


‘ period. (Hear, hear!) Another 


member had insinuated that infa- 
my must attach somewhere. After 
their long and-anxious sitting, af- 
ter their protracted . debates, and 
their minute examination of evi- 
dence, he would ask, could any 
infamy attach to his honourable 
friend? (Loud cries of No, no!) 
Where, then, should it fall bat on 
the head of him with whom the 
imputation had originated? As 
to the speech and opinions of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, they 
were so sophistical and uncandid 
—so full of manifest prejudice and 
bias, that they rather appeared the 
statement of an advocate than a 
judge, and, even considering them 
those of an advocate, were injudi- 


cious from the openness of - thei 
partiality. What! when any man 
ventured to assert it as his impres. 
sion that Mrs. Clarke had no jp. 
fluence over the duke of York, was 
it not a mild epithet to say he had 
prejudged the cause, or was blind. 
ed in his judgement of it? There 
were some minds, it seemed, who 
could not, in the glare of sunshine, 
see the plainest objects, but. whose 
vision was most accurateeven in thé 
darkness of midnight. Every tri 
fle against Mrs. Clarke’s veracity 
was instantly taken hold of, but her 
most seriously corroborated state. 
ments were utterly ~ disregarded, 
But it was in vain to attempt an 
invalidation of her testimony. “ She 
came (said sir Francis) to the bar 
of this house with the most hostile 
sentiments avainst her: she was ex. 
amined as to all the history of her 
life, its most” minute transactions, 


from the cradle to the present mo- ° 


ment; as she proceeded the grow. 
mg conviction of the house was 
sensibly apparent; and when she 
retired there was not a being among 
us, soscepticalas todoubt her truth, 
or imagine that any human in 

nuity could have fabricated nda 
mass of circumstances, so well con- 
nected, and so borne out by docu- 
ments.” (Hear, hear, hear!) No- 
thing but the simplicity of fact 
could have supported her amid such 
a trial--against all the lawyers, who, 
endeavouring to entrap her, were 
themselves defeated ; even his ma- 


jesty’s own: attorney -general was 


foiled. The hon. baronet here-made 
some comments on the several parts 
of the evidence: “ But (said he), 
how did the duke of York be- 
have to Mrs. Clarke ? she for whom 
he expressed such fondness ; and 
yet she whom he kicked from him 
as he would his shoe! Why, it 
makes one’s blood run cold — 
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it! to think of his try- 
Pre reedet infamous the woman 
for whom he had expressed such 
love'—to think of the message 
which he had the hardihood to send 
her "a message, too, which must 
have been true, because the duke’s 
isans had it intheir power to 
call the messenger (Taylor, the 
shoemaker,) to the bar to deny it ; 
and yet they did not. Why, what 
a picture did this woman present 
to us, even when eontrasted with 
the ‘honour of a prince!’ Alas, 


- what a melancholy comparison ! 


She demanding her annuity only to 
pay the debis she had contracted 
under his protection ; and he re- 
fusing even that paltry pittance, be- 
cause she did not produce his. bond 
for it! There (said sir Francis), 
there is ‘the honour of a prince” 
for you!” (Loud cries of Hear, 
bear!) He could not tell how the 
honour of a prince differed from 
that of a private gentleman; but he 
confessed, according to the speci- 
men of the one which had here 
been held out, he never could com- 
pare them. There never was 
a moré important question than 
this, since the question excluding 
the duke of York from the suc- 
cession in the reign of Charles the 
Second, It was a question of jus- 
tice; a question which came home 
to the breast of every man in Eng- 
land. The honour of a prince 
could not lead him from it; he 
must consider the honour of a king, 
the fountain*of justice, whose 
streams should flow pure and un- 
polluted. « What! will any man 
now say, the duke of Yorkis a fit 
man to stand at the head of. the 
British army ? Surely none. (Hear ! 
bear! ) Could he, like the Roman 
Scipio, turn to his soldiers, tellin 

them to follow him to the wie 


ef the gods? Oh, no! He ap- 
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pears to the nation, like the ghost 
of Banquo, disfigured by a thou- 
sand gashes.” He would vote, then, 
in the cause of justice, and as his 
unprejudiced mind dictated. He 
was not warped by the desires of 
popularity, and he could not help 
thinking the caution unnecessary 
which warned the house not to be 
too much led by popular opinion ; 
its decisions were very seldom un- 
duly influenced by such a cause, 
The peopleofEngland werelovers of 
justice, and he would support the 
cause, uninfluenced by any undue 
consideration whatever. 

The master of the rolls observ- 
ed, tuat he had hitherto refrained 
from offering himself to the house, 
becatise he was anxious to have the 
evidence considered by other ho- 
nourable members before he men- 
tioned the impression it made on 
his mind. Whatever gentlemen 
might state respecting an impartial 
decision on the question, it was im- 
possible that any man sitting there 
as a judge should not have an opi- 
nion on the case. Many persons 
who took up the subject with ex- 
treme zeal on one side, would con- 
ceive themselves perfectly - right, 
and maintain that they acted FP 
conviction. This kind of convic- 
tion put him in mind of an express 
sion of Dr. Johnson’s, speaking of 
some gentleman who had very 
hastily and erroneously, as he 
thought, come to a conclusion on 
a popular subject, “ Aye, says he, 
he is convinced, but then this con- 
viction is not honestly come by.” 
This, observation appeared to him 
to be very applicable to some of 
the arguments that he had heard 
from the other side of the house. 
Their conclusions or conviction 
were not founded on the evidence . 
that was before the house. It was 
certailaly desirable that this ques- 
tion 
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tion should ‘be decided on fair and 
equitable grounds, He trusted, 
herefore, that the house would 
come with a manly and erect mind 
to the decision; unbiased by po- 
pular ferment, and unawed by pow- 
er. There seemed to him to be 
two principles involved in the ques- 
tion before the house: first, whe- 
ther they should come to any de- 
cision on the subject; next, what 
that decision should be. The se- 
cond would necessarily branch it- 
self into a number of others, re- 
specting the competence and cre- 
dibility of evidence, and various 
other points. If the duke should 
be found guilty of the charges 
brought against him, then the 
house was to determine whether 
they should send him to trial; if 
not, whether the amendment last 
proposed should be adopted (for 
that amendment, let it be recollect- 
ed, went to absolve his royal high- 
ness of all personal corruption or 
corrupt sap sce and the 
house come to a resolution that it 
was not proper that he should con- 
tinue longer at the head of the ar- 
my. He could conceive a case of 
inquiry where the house might not 
be called upon to give :m opinion ; 
but he could conceive none+ where 
they might be, called upon to pro- 
nounce an ambiguous opinion. ‘The 
amendment proposed appeared to 
him likely to involve them in a 
dilemma of this nature. He a- 
greed with ghe honourable baronet 
m his ideas of corruption, which 
did not imply the mere personal re- 
ceipt of money, exclusive’ of other 
considerations, It was not neces- 
sary, in order to substantiate these 
charges, to prove that the duke 
had received money with his own 
hands. If it could be made ap- 
pear that he connived at the receipt 
of itby Mrs, Clarke or any one else, 


the accusation was brought home 
tohim. This was a question to be 
decided entirely by the credi ility 
of evidence; aod he Pa 
whether the result of any inqui 

before the house ever turned Upen 
such a point. It was impossible 
that the house, in its judicial ca 

city, could decide upon the B 
racter and interests, he would not 
say of the duke of York, but of 
the meanest man in the land, u 

such evidence as they had heard at 
their bar. He lamented the im 
morality of the connexion in which 
his royal highness had so indiscreet. 
ly engaged, and he agreed with 
his learned friend (Mr. Burton) 
that it merited the censure of the 
house. But he was not aware of 
any established law in this country 
(it was different, however, ino. 
a which authorized the mak. 
ing this the ground of a criminal 
proceeding. It was not an offence 
cognizable by the laws of the land, 
If, indeed, it tended to offend pub- 
lic decorum, or was inconsistent 
with the situation filled by his roy- 
al highness or any other servant of 


the state, there the law had aright 


to lay hold of him, He was con 
fident that the house would weigh 
all the circumstances of the case 
maturely and conscientiously, and 
he was persuaded they would come 
to that decision which would sati® 
fy the country. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said it was 
impossible for him, upon compat. 
ing these parts of the evidence= 
upon calling to mind the charac 
ter, conduct, and demeanour of the 
witnesses who had been examined 
at the bar in’ the progress of this 
business—upon weighing all the 
circumstances both of their teste 
monies and their bearing upon 
question under investigation—upoa 
such a general view of the a 
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it was impossible for him to assent 
th the proposition of his right ho- 
earle friend (the chancellor of 
the exchequer). ‘That proposicion 
went to call upon the house to vote, 
what in his conscience he could not 
assent to, namely, that there was 
no ground of charge against his 
royal highness the duke of York, 
on the s¢ore of corruption, or con- 
nivance at corruption, But before 


* he made any observations upon that 


proposition, or stated the reasons 
why he could not concur in it, he 
begged to saya few words upon 
the subject of the original address, 
which had been moved by the ho- 
nourable member (Mr. Wardle) 
who had instituted the proceeding 
in that house. That address con- 
tained a_prayer to his majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to 
remove the duke of York from the 
command of the army. ‘To that 
an amendment had been moved by 
his right honourable friend (the 
chancellor of the exchequer), sub- 
stituting two resolutions for the ad- 
dress; the first of which called upon 
the house to decide upon the guilt 
or innocence of the duke of York, 
and the next resolution affirmed 
that there was no ground of charge 
peas Fr or connivance agairist 
his royal highness. ‘I’o this amend- 
ment another amendment had since 
been moved, to leave out the whole 
of his right honourable friend’s 
amendment, in order to substitute 
for it ancther address, having the 
fame objects as the former one, 
though not proceeding ‘upon the 
same grounds, but praying for the 
removal of the duke of York from 
the command of the army. ‘That 
was the state of the question; and 
upon ali the consideration which 
¢ could give the subject, his ofi- 
Rion was, that the amendments 


ag be negatived, and the orie 
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ginal address adopted. As to the 
question whether they ought to ad- 
dress his majesty to remove the 
duke of York from his command, 
he should say that he could not cone 
ceive a case in which the house of 
commons could address for the re- 
moval of a public servant from his 
situation, if not upon the evidence 
which they had then before them. 
For himself, he wished to state 
shortly the ground on which his 
vote was founded. The question 
then before the house was not whe- 
ther his royal highness was or was 
not guilty. No such question had 
been’ submitted to, their decision. 
No choice had been given to the 
house. ‘The amendment of his 
right honourable friend gave the 
opportunity only of pronouncing 
that his royal highness was not 
guilty, But the real question was, 
whether the house could say that 
there was no ground of charge 
against the duke of York. It was 
a painful duty to declare his opi- 
nion; but, painful as it was, he 
could not but add, that he could 
not say there was no ground of 
charge, or that he disbelieved all 
the evidence which had been _ pro- 
duced. He knew that strong ob- 
jections had been urged against the 
credibility of the testimony; but 
he had ccnsidered it all diligently ; 
he had endeavoured to take into 
view all the arguments on both 
sides; and he was then prepared 
to state to the house the strongest 
points as they struck him upon the 
most attentive examination of the 
evidence. Ele was ready io admit 
that Mrs. Clarke, the principal wit- 
ness, had been infiuerfced by re- 
sentinent; that she came to the bar 
of that heuse still entertaining that 
resentment ; that she had been con- 
tradicted by witnesses of credit, and 
contradicted by herself; and yet he 
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would state some reasons why he 
thought her testimeny to be, in the 
main, believed. Here the learned 
member touched on the several 

arts of the evidence with much 
impartiality, precision, and clear- 
ness. In speaking of the note re- 
specting major Tonyn, he said that 
in his mind there could be no doubt 
that this note had been written by 
the duke of York, If he were act- 
ing as a judge under the same sanc- 
tion of an oath as judges do, and 
to decide whether the Tite of a fel- 
low-creatuze was to be sacrificed 
upon such evidence as* that, he 
could not have the slightest hesita- 
tion in deciding. All the gentle- 
men well acquainted with the hand- 
writing of the duke of York proved 
it to be his hand-writing, except 
general Brownrigg, who, when 


pressed, said only that he did not. 


believe it to be the duke’s hand- 
writing, but thathe would not swear 
that it was not. (Hear, hear, hear!) 
if the duke of York himself saw the 
note, he was sure he would be as 
much surprised at the sight of it as 
Mrs, Clarke had been, but would 
allow it-to be his own hand-writing. 
All the gentlemen, too, who were 
experienced in the distinciton of 
hands, and had been examined at 
the bar, concurred in the same tes- 
timony. But here he must beg of 
the house to reflect upon what it 
had done in calling upon such evi- 
dence to be examined at the bar. 
Never had evidence of this descrip- 
tion been countenanced in a court 
of justice. One instance, indeed, 
had been stated by the noble lord 
ander the gallery (lord Folkestone) 
when such evidence hid been in- 
troduced into a court of justice, but 
then it was for the purpose of prov- 
ing whether a particular paper was 
the hand-writing of a particular 
person, but never to prove that it 
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was not. What, he would ask 
would be the consequences of such 
a pernicious precedent? A may 
need now, if that principle were to 
be acted upon, only produce a dif. 
ferent paper of his own hand-wr: 
ting, to vacate an instrument of his 
own execution, by calling such wit. 
nesses to prove the ditference of the 
hand-writing. What and how much 
more mischief might not the pre. 
cedent do in criminal cases? He 
had, when the proposition was first 
made for calling these gentlemen to 
the bar, opposed it in limine, and 
he then repented ‘that he had not 
taken the sense of the house upon 
the question. If he had pressed his 
Opposition to a division, he was con. 
fident that he should have had with 
him on the division all that nume 
rous class of gentlemen in the house 
who had enjoyed a professional edu. 
cation. If they were to believe that 
Miss ‘Taylor and Mrs. Clarke had 
been engaged in a conspiracy, and 
that Mrs. Clarke could forge the 
duke of York’s hand-writing, let 
them but recollect what means they 
would have possessed to accomplish 
their diabolical purposes. This note 
had been sent from the Horse 
Guards, and Ludowick Orramin 
had said, that he was frequently in 
the habit of carrying notes from 
that place to Mrs. Clarke. This 
note was not like the letter respect. 
ing general Clavering; it was a 
note upon business, and imported 
what had‘ been done in consequence 
of a note to which it was as an- 
swer. ‘ [ received your note, and 
Tonyn’s business shall remain as it 
is.”’ What could be the meaning 
of this note, unless that the duke 
had stopped the promotion of Tonya 
in consequence of Mrs. Clarke's 
note? This circumstance was 50 
strong, that, giving full weight 
all the objections that had been, 
urg 
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tized, he could not vote that his 
toyal highness had not been guilty 
of corruption, or connivance at Ccor- 
ruption, 

thad been said that the duke of 
York was to be considered as the 
meanest individual in the country ; 
but had he been treated as the high- 
est peer? Suppose the case to have 
happened to any peer of the land, 
who might have been commander 
in chief, and that the same facts 
had been proved against himywould 
fot that house have addressed that 
he should be removed from his 
command? A ‘right honourable 
gentleman had said that we could 
not punish a prince of the blood, if 
not determined to alter the succes- 
ston. ‘The circumstance, indeed, of 
the connexion between the illus- 
trious sovereign on the throne and 
the object of this proccediny, ren- 
dered it impossible for them to pur- 
sue the same course as in the case 
of any other subject. He would 
be the last man to admit that that 
house should bend to public opinion 
without its walls. But high as 
their attachments wereto thethrone, 
he thought that nothing should be 
dearer to them than to maintain 
the character of that house. * If 
once the opinion should prevail that 
the house of commons had heard 
of corruption existing in the state, 
and heard of it with indifference,— 
if ever such an impression should 
go forth, and they should lose 
the confidence of the people, —if 
they should on any Occasion appeur 
eS be inattentive to the interests of 
their constituents, and the minds 
at he public should be alienated 
‘rom parliament,—if ever that fatal] 
time should arrive, no man could 
tell the consequences. Never had 
hie sven a vote with more reluer. 
ance than he should that night; and 
© would afford him the highest sa- 
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tisfaction, if he could conscientiously 
say that no grounds of charge.exs 
isted ayainst the duke of York. Hits 
honourable and learned friend (Mr, 
Burton) had attested the sincerity 
of his vote, by an affecting allusion 
to his mnfirmities and age, and the 
consequent impossibility that his 
vote should be influenced by any 
considerations of interest, or any 
views of ambition. For his own 
part he could say, that, though he 
was not labouring under the same 
affliction (blindness), with his ho- 
nourable and learned friend, yet he 
looked forward both for himself and 
those connexions to whom he was. 
strongly and tenderly attached, for 
future prosperity 5 and whatever 
might be the result of the present 
question, he would ever, have the 
heartfelt satisfaction to know, that, 
he had’ no advantages to expect 
from the vote which he should give 
that night. [Sir Samuel Romtilly’s 
sneech concluded amidst the loudest 



































cheerings. ] 
The solicitor-general rose at a- 
bout one o’clock. He conceived 


it his bounden duty tovstate to the 
house the reasons upon which his 
opinion was founded. He consi- 
dered that the first question was, 
whether the house should decide: 
upon the guilt or mnocence of shis 
royal. highness; secondly, whether, 
the duke was guilty or not; and 
next, whether an address ought to 
be presented to his majesty. It 
appeared to him, that the house 
should come to a distinct deter- 
mination respecting his guilt or ine 
nocence, and also as to the degree 
of guilt or innocence. The learned 
gentleman then argued at. great 
length on the improbability of an ‘ 
illustrious prince, of such high rank, 
associating with such miscreants as 
the witnesses.’ If he had entered 
into sO foul a plot, he would have 
H@2 chosen 
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chosen some supple, bending, com- 
plying agent for his military secre- 
tary, and not such a man as colonel 
Gordon, who had set himself against 
army brokers. Very s¢vere orders 
had been issued by his royal high- 
hess against army brokers about this 
very time, and this was a pretty 
strong proof that he did nct then 
connive at those foul practices which 


were transacted through the me- 
dium of army brokers. Would he, 
in case his transactions were disho- 
nourable, have chosen one of the 
most honourable men in the profes 
sion (Mr. Adam) to have imstituied 
inquiries about the conduct of Mrs. 
Clarke? If the duke had been con- 
scious of privity in those coriupt 
practices, he would not have ven- 
tured to have set her at detiance. 
If the duke of York had not a high 
sense of the value of honour and 
character, he would not have parted 
from Mrs. Clarke when he found 
her character would not bear in- 
vestigation ; and it.was not natural 
to suppose that a man who at one 
time had so high a sense of the va. 
lue of character in a wenn living 
under his protection, should at an- 
other time think so slighi!y of cha. 
racter as to run the risk of eaposure, 
if he had.not beca conscivus of his 
mnocence. 

March!4. Mr. H. Martin was sur- 
prised to hear from the honourable 
gentleman, that the evidence before 
the house was not of that nature to 
sanction the address. Parliament, 
he maintained, was not to be bound 
by the rules received in courts of 
law. On this, as well as on every 
such occasion, he wished that they 
should adhere to the rules of their 
ancestors. How could the address 
or the amendment of the honoura- 
ble gentleman belew him be de- 
scribed as a sentence of condemna- 


won? Je was the high privilege of 


that house to take cognizance at alf, 
times of the conduct of great public 
officets ; and if any one doubted the 
fact, he would refer him to periods 
when the principles of the constitu. 
tion were at least as well understood 
as they were at this day. ‘This was 
the case upon the celebrated era. 
mination relating to the partition 
treaty, when documents and evi. 
dence were heard at the bar, and 
the Louse voted an address to his 
niajesty to remove lord Somers and 
two otuer lords from his presence 
and councils. ‘The house did what 
was their duty in censuring public 
functionaries, who had disgraced 
themselves, They went further, 
and voted an trapeachment. (Hear, 
hear! from the mivt-terial benches.) A 
lerrned gentleman had stated that 
they might as well stab the duke of 
York to the heart, as pass a vote to 
remove his royal highness from the 
command of the army. But what 
was there to distinguish the case of 
the duke from that of any other 
person convicted of similar miscon- 
duct?) Had lord Somers no feel. 
ings upon that occasion? “Was not 
that preat man entitled to as much 
deference and indulgence as_ his 
royal highness? He recognized no 
distinction between the duke of 
York and any other subject whose 
conduct might fall under their in- 
vestigation. It was not only the 
right but the bounden duty of the 
house to act as they bad done. 
They were not to sacrifice their ptie 
vileges out of respect for this or 
that person. A great deal had 
been said of a ado cry. It was 
strange that objections should be 
taken by gentlemen at this moment 
to an instrument of which they had 
lately madé so dexterous, and he 
feared fatal, use. ‘The last popular 
cry originated within these walls 
Did the persons who reasoned thus, 
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gean to assert that it was only un- 
der that roof that the voice of the 
people was to be heard, and that 
no attention was to be paid to any 
cry that was raised out of doors? 
As to the charges of industrtotts 
misrepresentation, and popular de- 
Jusion, he knew of none. ‘They 
were controverted by the fact. It 
was only as the examination pro- 
ceeded that circumstances came out 
which turned the current of pnblic 
opinion against the duke. The 
evidence that was produced was 
sufficient to support the charges 
brougat forward by bis honourale 
friend, and therefore he would \vte 
for the address proposed by hirn. 

Many o.ber gentlemen spoke on 
this day. Mr. Windham for Mr. 
Bankes’s amendment! Mr. Coke 
and Mr. Caleraft for the original 
address; the other gentlemen in 
behalf of the resolutions of Mir. Per- 
ceval, 

March 15. Lord Milton not ap- 
proving very much of either of the 
addresses which had been proposed, 
the noble lord did not intend to 
burthen the house with any new 
motion, but should content himself 
with expressing his own opinion, 
that neither the addresses nor reso- 
lution should be made, but that the 
whole evidence should simply be 
laid before the king. 

The noble lord hoped the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) would now tell the house 
where iyfamy was to fall; if upon 
the accused, he did not know how 
the honse would determine ; if upon 
the accuser, he thesght that no 
other person would agvee with the 
right honourable gentleman, 

The noble lord concluded with 
animadverting upon the duke of 
York's letrer to the house, which 
had certainly placed them in an 
eWeward predicament. He was 
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accused, and told the house he was 
innocent, * upon the honour of a 
prince,” an qxpressioa never heatd 
of before. By this toolish letter he 
had only brought down a second 
aceusation upon his head—that of 
falsehood too, The noble lord 
knew not by wilvat logic it could 
be otherwise reasoned; those who 
were convinced of the duke’s guilt 
of corruption, must now inevitably 
find him guilty of two things— 
corruption and falsehood too. 

Lord Stanley was for the origi- 
nal adulress, and Mr. Leycester was 
against it. 

Sir ‘Thomas Turten was con- 
sole¢ when he reflected on this 
case, by the consideration of the 
fairness with which it had been 
treated ; by the consideration that 
al! parties and persons in the house 
had come iorward fairly, and tme 
partially had given the opinions 
which went to direct their votes: 
for his part, had his constituents 
the eyes of Argus, he would wish 
them directed to his political ca- 
reer. He would say, that he could 
not think of voting for the original 
address, because it was not deter- 
minative, nor would he vote for 
the amendment of the honourable 
gentleman on the floor os Bankes) 
because it merely dealt in insinua- 
tion; he would boldly charge the 
duke of York with a knowledge of 
these corrupt proceedings; and 
when the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite (the chancellor) 
moved his ‘resolution tending to 
ulterior proceedings, he should cer- 
tainly move the following amend. 
ment :-— 

“ Resolved, that this house do 
believe his royal highness the com 
mander in chief to have had a 
knowledge of these corrupt prace 
tices, of which evidence had been 


produced at the bar.” 
H 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Ryder made a very long 
speech in behalf of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Mr. Wilberforce confessed, what- 
ever might be the shame of acknow- 
ledging it, that he had participated 
in the same prejudices which had 
been énvertained by other gentle- 
men upon the’ subject of” these 
charges. He could scarcely eredit 
the charges; he could scarcely bring 
himself to consider them true; and 
the honourable member who had 
brought them forward must excuse 
him if, notwithstanding he allowed 
him credit for being actuated by a 
sense of duty in submitting’ these 
charges to the consideration of the 
house, he felt it extremely difficult 
to believe that they could hive been 
founded in fact. In the view which 
he took of the question, it appear. 
ed to him that it was to be con- 
sidered in two ways; first, whether 
the duke of York was guilty of the 
charges imputed to him, and, if he 
was, in what degree; and next, 
what was the course which as a 
member, and from the view he had 
taken of the subject, he was of opi- 
nion ought to be pursued. As to 
the question, whether the duke of 
York was guilty of corruption, or 
had participated in the profits aris- 
ing from the corrupt practices 
proved in evidence, he could net 
help stating, that, after all that had 
appeared and was proved to have 
taken place, he could not but feel 
surprise that his royal highness 
Should not have conceived some 
suspicion of what was going on. 
His royal highness undoubtedly 
must have known frem his military 
friends, that army promotions had 
been obtained in an improper and 
corrupt way. These things were 
not done in a corner, nor in secret, 
nor in the dark ; they wete not the 
work of unknown and obscure indi- 


viduals, but openly carried op and 


generally spoken of, and circulatey 


in pamphlets, which, though they 
had not met his eye, had been itl. 
dustriously distributed amongst mi. 
litary men. But even. suppog 
ing that a close attention to the 
duties of his office had prevented 
the commander-in-chief fram com. 
ing at the knowledge of these trans, 
actions himself, yet he should have 
been informed by his friends, whos 
communications he must have re 
ceived wiih the attention they merit. 
ed. On the supposition, therefore, 
that, as had been proved by the 
evidence at the bar, the army pa. 
tronage had been corruptly dispos. 
ed of, and, according to the gene. 
ral notion, that the same corruptin. 
terference had been extended by the 
duke of York’s mistress to the other 
sublic departments, it was clear that 
bis royal highness must also have 
known the circumstance. It was 
impossible that, with his education, 
he could have been ignorant that 
the mistresses of princes are in every 
instance the sources and the means 
of corruption. “Here the honour 
able member examined the strong 
parts of the case, and said he could 
not avoid thinking, that, if the 
house were’ to pass a_ resolution 
which altogether avoided the ques 
tion of, corruption, it would be ge- 
nerally supposed by the public, that 
such silence proceeded merely from 

olitical motives. He thought the 
ous should not appear to shrink 
from the constitutional dugy which 
they had now to perform, and he, 
for his part, felt himself bound to 
vote for the motion of his honour 
able friend (Mr. Bankes), as com 
ciding most with his views and feel 
ings. He certainly did, in his mind, 
acquit the duke of York of any 
real. knowledge of those transate 
tions, of any: direct corruption oF 
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participation in it; but still he coyld 
not, under the impression of the 
evidence, say that he could con- 
ceive that he could be utterly with- 
out suspicion on the subject. He 
thovght, moreover, that it was also 
necessary to make some reparation 
to public morals and decency, and 
that the public safety required that 
the house should communicate to 
his majesty, that, in their opinion, 
the command of thé army could 
be no longer with prudence con- 
fided to the duke of York. It was 
customary in that house to call 
things by very soft’ and gentle 
names. That which used to be 
called adultery, was now only liv- 
ing under protection. It was in 
this way that when reiigion and 
social order was attacked in l'rance, 
we heard of “a mother without 
being a wife.” The applying those 
delicate expressions to acts ‘of im- 
morality, was striking at the root 
of the morals of thiscountry. The 
house had been now sitting, day 
after day, in the consideration of 
those transactions, and in tearing 
off the veil which covered them. 
If, when they were now Jaid bare, 
the house was to abstain from pass- 
ing an opinion upon them, they 
would do an irreparable injury to 
the morality of this country. It 
would be found throughout the 
page of history, that religion and 
morals were the best preservers of 
states, and that when they were 
upon the decline in any country, it 
Was a sure prognostic of that coun- 
try’s approaching fall. He would 
not say that the charges were of 
that nature that it was absolutely 
necessary to bring forward; but 
when the house had been compelled 
to take notice of them, he did not 
see how they could avoid coming 
to that conclusion which was im- 
pressed on their minds, by the evi- 
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dence which had been stated. He e 
felt that he had a solemn but a 
painful duty to perform, and he 


gould not conceive how, after all 


that had been disclosed, the house 
could believe that the command af 
the army could be any longer safely 
confided to his royal highness. Sup- 
posing the case to be according to 
the mildest interpretation of his 
friends, that the duke had no know- 
ledge orsuspicionof the transactions, 
but that he was completely deceived 
and blinded by the woman whom 
he passionately loved and entirely 
confided in, that would be reason 
enough to call for his removal from 
the command of the army. The 
more innocent and the more unsus- 
pecting the duke of York was de- 
scribed to be, the more danger was 
there that the enemy would find 
out if any body had influence over 
him. ‘There was another consider- 
ation which he felt it his duty te 
state. That house had been always 
considered in a peculiar degree as 
the guardians and stewards of the 
public purse, and bound to take 
notice of the waste of money ap- 
plied for public purposes. The 
luxurious and profuse expenditure 
of the establishment at Gloucester- 
place would be read with pain by 
the heavily-burdened cottager in 
all parts of the country. Whatever 
now takes place in higher life, is 
soon known in every circle of sd- 
ciety; but the transactions which 
were now under consideration had 
acquired an extraordinary degree 
of publicity, and the public could 
not avoid feeling that this profusion 
was supplied from their money, 
which had been granted for diffe- 
rent purposes. As to the public 
opinion guiding the determination 
of that house, it was a principle 
that he should not contend for; but 
he reminded the house that their 

H 4 strength 
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strength was in the strength of the 
people, and that it was from this 
torce of public opinion that govern- 
. ments which were somewhat po- 
pular in their form had the great- 
est strength. The house would 
probably this night divide upon the 
question whether an address to his 
majesty, or a resolution,.such as 
that proposed by his right honour- 
able friend (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), should be agreed to. 
He hoped that no consideration, 
even of the delicacy of the subject, 
would prevent them from discharg- 
ing, to the utmost, the duty which 
they owed to their country, 

Mr. Canning having explained 
away the declaration made in the 
outset of the business, viz. that in- 
famy must fall somewhere, declar- 
ing it had no reference whatever to 

r, Wardle, he observed that both 
the addresses were highly abjec- 
tionable. In one of them, that of 
his honourable friend (Mr. Bankes), 
there was a misstatement in the 
7 beginning. The committee 
had sat six weeks to inquire into 
the conduct of the duke of York;— 
the house had been sitting six days 
to consider what way they should 
communicate their sentiments on 
that conduct, and yet the name of 
the duke of York was not once 
mentioned in that address. In the 
whole history of addresses, such a 
one as this had never been framed 
by the heart of man, nor had the 
like ever before been presented to 
the house. It said no more nor 
less than this—“ We believe him 
to be guilty ; but if he should hap- 

n to be innocent, we will still 
punish him as if guilty.” He 
hoped, however, such an address 
of alternatives would not be per- 
mitted to stand on the journais of 
the house. The honourable gen- 
tleman who brought forward the 


charges had devised one of his 
own ; but he had suiered others tg 
interfere, and to inoculate or vacej, 
nate it with matter of their 

ducing, which had warped it from 
its natural purpose, and made jt 
differ from itself. Gome of thos 


who had thus interfered, might , 


have derived their presumption and 
pertinacity by an inheritance of the 
splendid vices of one of the mig 
tresses of CharlesII. The ques 
tion was not that the committee 
should inquire into the abuses and 
corruptions of the army, but into 
the conduct of the duke of York, 
This address, however, shirked the 
question, and shifted it to the 
abuses which might have existed 
before the duke of Yerk was born, 
It had been said that ministers en, 
couraged this Open mode of pro. 
ceeding that had been pursued, 
He was one that did so, because he 
thought that proceeding would lead 
to impeachment, and not that by 
restoring the speaker to the chair, 
they should proceed from the cha 
racter of inquisitors to that of 
judzes. He did not repent of that 
proceeding, because, whatever steps 
the house might take, it would ap 
pear to the public, that they wished 
the truth to be fully and fairly in 
vestigated. From the case of lord 
Falkland to that of lord Melville, 
the course of that house had ab 
ways beento proceed by way of tee 
solutiqn, and then an address; butaa 
address with a resolution he thought 
highly unjust. It had been said 
the other night by a great grandee 
af the house of coznmons, styling 
himself an independent countr 

gentleman, that gentlemen in 0 

tice were not to be believed. On 
such declarations he should always 
look with sovereign contempt. He 
conceived it to be the fair inference 
of what would have been the pe 
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duet of the.man who said it, had 
he been in office. It was nota glass 
that reflected others, but a glass 
that reflected himself. He was the 
last man who would wish io have 
any deference paid to the duke of 
York on account of his rank ; but 
jn proportion as they acted conso- 
nant to the principles of justice, 
sterity would look on them, and 
“would wish the decision to be 
such as should do honour to the 
justice and dignity of the house. 
Lord Folkestone, in explanation, 
begged to make an observation or 
two on some words which had 
fallen from the right honourable 
gentleman in the course of his 
speech, What he had stated ona 
former night on the subject of the 
word “ intamy,”? was from what he 
understood the right honourable 
gentleman to have said on the com- 
mencement of the inquiry. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman had 
this evening given another ground 
on which he rested it, instead of 
the head of his honourable friend, 
He had certainly been in error, and 
he was sorry the right honourable 
gentleman had not taken an earlier 
opportunity of mentioning it, as he 
then should have escaped the using 
the language he had done upon it. 
With respect to another allusion 
which went to the situation of an 
ancestor of his in the reign of 
Charles II. long:before the person 
who gave him being was born, it 
would be ridiculous in him to seem 
Rot to know who was glanced at in 
what had been said ; but he begged 
leave to state to the right honour- 
able gentlernan and to the house, 
that every inquiry and investigation 
at the time had been made into the 
truth or falsehood of the report of 
that connexion, and the result was, 
Where was never wny wartantable 
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proof of it. And though the Al 
mighty had thought fit, in* the 
plenitude of his wrath, “ to visit 
the sins of the father upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth gene- 
ration,” he did not conceive the 
right honourable gentleman would 
have atrogated the right to do so. 
He appeated, however, to the can- 
dour, the liberality, the decency, 
and the justice of the right honour. 
able gentleman, whether he had a 
right to do so, 

{While the division was taking 
place, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer addressed the members in the 
lobby, and stated to them that the 
first division went only to deter- 
mine the form of their proceedings. 
The next question would determine 
the fute of colonel Wardle’s motion, 
and if it was negatived, he would 
then propose the second of his re- 
solutions, having waved the first, 
The manner in which that second 
resolution was carried would de- 


cide whether the duke of York was 


guilty or not. He would after- 
wards propose, if hits second reso. 
lution was carried, to adjourn the 
consideration of the others to an- 
other day. In every case it was 
highly desirable that they should 
come to a conclusion on the main 
question before they parted ; it was 
probable several divisions would 
take place, he trusted no member 
would go away until they were all 
decided. ] 

The first division was on the 
question, whether the house should 
proceed by address or resolution. 
[This decided the fate of Mr, 
Bankes’s amendment. ] 

For proceeding by address . 199 

For proceeding by resolution 294 

ar it 

Majority against Mr. Bankes's 

amended address... -.. 98 


A se- 
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A second division then took 
place on colonel Wardle’s motion : 
Forit ...+-+.-+ 128 
ajority against colonel —— 

W ’smotion... 241 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
having declined to press his resolu- 
tion at that hour, it was agreed to 

journ the further consideration 

the inquiry into the commander- 
in-chief’s conduct till Friday ; the 
house to meet on the intervening 
day as usual for the transaction of 
the ordinary business. The next 
question on the subject of the in- 
uiry is the resolution in favour of 
the duke of York, proposed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
“March 17. The chancellor of 
the exchequer, after a few words 
had passed between him and Mr. 
Tierney, announced his intention to 
withdraw his resolution, and omit 
' from it the word “ charges,” and 
othefwise to alter it to the following 
effect : 

“ ‘That. this house having ap- 
pointed acommittee to investigate 
theconduct of his royal highness the 
duke of York, as commander-in- 
chief, and having carefully consi- 
dered the evidence which came 
before the said committee, and 
finding that. personal corruption, 
and corinivance at corruption, 
have been imputed to his said 
royal highness, find it expedient to 
pronounce a distinct opinion upon 
the said imputation, and are accord? 
ingly of opinion .that it is wholly 
without foundation.” 

This occasioned a very animated 
debate, in the course of which 

Mr. Lyttleton said, that the 
charges against the duke of York 
were fully proved,—proved not 
perhaps in strictness of law; but 
sufficiently proved to satisfy the 


conscience and understandin af 
any plain, honourable man, me 
evidence, if not as good as could 
be wished—if not the very 
was yet the best that the nature of 
the transactions would admit. It 
was besides corroborated by other 
evidence, and by evidence of tha 
kind, which, next to the confessiog 
of the person accused, was reck, 
oned the best evidence: he 

the writing of the duke of York, 
‘l’o that evidence he could not ry, 
fuse his assent. Combining all its 
parts—seeing how they supported 
and confirmed each other, tt can 
ried complete conviction to his 
mind, As to the merits of the duke 
ot York as commander-in-chief, he 
was not disposed to deny them, or 
to withhold his tribute of praise for 
the services which he was stated to 
have rendered the army ; but mer 
evidence to character was good for 
nothing, except in mitigation of 
punishment. He could not 
noticing the subdued tone in Whi 
gentlemen at the other side now 
spoke of the motive which induced 
his honourable friend to bring for. 
ward these charges. When the 
subject was first mentioned, they 
endeavoured to raise a cry of jaco 
binism. By this cry they hoped to 
pervert the feelings of the country, 
and prejudge the question. They 
were disappointed in this expecta 
tion. They showed little judgement 
in attempting to revive this 
cry. The great magician who first 
raised it possessed command! 
powers, and was able to give tt 
effect, and keep it up; but persons 
who were not endowed with such 
great talents, were not competent 
to so mighty a work. No succes 
sor to this Prospero, no inferior 
magician, should attempt so dat 
gerous a spell. - With the leave < 
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house, he would draw a pre-* 
cedent from former times. He 
ghould quote nothing that did not 
appear on their journals. In 1680 
two resolutions were passed by 
that house, ‘The first ordered that 
q list of the moneys or pensions 
id to members of that house out 
of the fund appropriated to secret 
services should be laid before the 
house, ‘The second providg! that 
no member of that house should 
accept any place under the crown, 
without the previous consent of the 
house, and that if he should so 
offend, he should, be expelled. 
Now he would not go the whole 
jength of these resolutions, though 
he was prepared to say that there 
was much in them which he would 
wish to see adopted. He felt some- 
what of the spirit of those times, 
and as far as parliament: might be 
nsioned, its decision would not 
a much weight with him. He 
would not be terrified from stating 
these things by the fear of incurring 
the rebuke of a right honourable 
secretary (Mr. Canning) whom he 
did not see in his place. He was 
not to be deterred trom expressing 
his sentiments by the statement of 
some obscure anecdotes, by the ap- 
prehension of that severity, which, 
if exercised, would be exercised 
with the grace peculiar to that gen- 
teman. This was a kind of war- 
fare in which he was not worthy to 
engage with a gentleman respecting 
whose ancestors no trace could be 
found either in historical facts or 
traditional anecdotes. He had 
always wished for the removal of 
the commander-in-chief in the mild- 
est way possible; but now, since 
this inquiry had been suffered to 
proceed as it had done, he hoped 
the house would not add their hu- 
miliation to his disgrace. If this 
did prove to be the case, he trem- 
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bled at the result—He knew the 
people would sink into gloomy and 
sullen despondency—they would 
have ne confidence m their repre. 
sentatives—tlicy would say, * These 
are men whom we cannot trust— 
men, whom ministerial influence 
cay induce to varnish over any job.”” 
They would begin to ask themselves 
what security they could have 
against Oppression when protected 
by such men; and this, perhaps, 
would be their mildest expostulae 
tion; they might have recourse to 
other means, which he hoped to 
God they would never be induced 
or compelled to adopt. He hoped, 
however, these melancholy antici- 
pations were groundless, and that a 
British house of commons would 
prove itself worthy the epithet ap- 
plied to the celestial font of justice 
—that it “‘ was no-respecter of per 
sons.” 

Sir Thomas Turton declared it 
as his opinion, that the people be- 
lieved the house was doing nothing, 
and meant to do nothing; at the 
same time, however, he was sure 
that the coolly-judging part of the 
community would be content with 
their decision, if they thought it 
was given from their conviction. 
Thinking thus, he would act con- 
scientiously, and he now declared 
before God and his country, in the 
most unequivocal and solemn man- 
ner, that heebelieved the duke of 
York had a knowledge of the cor- 
rupt practices which had been dis- 
closed at the bar. This was no 
time for concealment. He did not 
wish by his vote to restrict others ; 
let any man who thinks differently 
in his heart vote differently, and let 
him look for his own approbation in 
his closet, and in the hour of his 
dissolution. He now considered it 
his duty to move an amendment, 
which did not go to charge the 
duke 
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ruption, but with a knowledge that 
snch corruption had existed. He 
then moved as an amendinent to 
the motion of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, “ that this house have 

rounds for believing that his royal 
Salned the commander-in-chief 
had knowledge of the corrupt 
transactions of which evidence hys 
been given at the bar.” 

Mr. Fuller rose and said, it was 
not his intention at so very late an 
hour, to trespass much on the at- 
tention of the house, but he thought 
pls duty to address them because 

e had been badgered by letters 
and abuse, and such sort of things. 
(Hear, bear! and loud Icuzhter.) 
] tell you, sir, (said Mr, I.) [ have 
even been called a black-hearted 


fellow, but I'll do my ray (Ore 


der, erder!) People talk very 
much now of popular clameur ; 
but I remember whea this case was 
bad enovgh in the beginning, not a 
man on the opposite side almost 
but denied he had any thing to do 
with it. They ail staid behind 
until they saw the popular clamour 
excited, and then they came for- 
ward.—-(Loud cries of Order!) I 
tell you it is a fact. Why one 
man to whom I at first catd it was 
a bad case, very near kKoocked me 
down, (Lod lavgit.r!) Zownds, 
sit, said he, what! do you think | 
have any thine to do with it? I 
am of opinion we cught to ac- 
quit the duke of York. He is a 
great military character; he has 
carried our arms into all the rest of 
the world, and under him the army 
hus flourished, Will you then hunt 
him into the world with a harpoon 
stuck m hisback? (Aiucd larger!) 
An honourable baronet epposite 
has talked of « dissolution.”’"—] 
hope Le did not mean a dissoluticn 


, 


¢i parliament, Indeed I'm inclined 
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duke pf York personally with cor-“ 


to think he meant another Lind of 
dissolution, from an honourable 
member whom he seemed to hay 
inhiseye. But, sir, if he did mea 
a dissolution even of parliameny, | 
trust in God I shall bé returned 
(ont lazstter !) tor doing my duty ' 
—(Hear, fear!) I have said, sir, 
I have been annoyed by letters. 
it ought to be made a_misdemeap, 
cur. i*:who does not like England, 
d--n him let him leave it. [0. 
th’s last expression much confucion took 
luce in the house, and i! was followed 
by lewd cries of Order, order! Chair! 
char ! | 
‘The question being loudly and 
generally called for, a division took 
place on sir T. ‘Turton’s amend. 
Hicht; 
Ayes... 135 
Noes... 39 
Muajoity 199 
The house then divided for Mr, 
Perceva’s motion ... 27% 
Against it oeree 196 


Majority... §&2 

March 20th. ‘I'he chancellor of 
the exchequer rose, and said that he 
took that opportunity of stating a 
fact which he heped might induce 
his sieht honourable friend (Mr 
Bathurst) to forgo the motion 
which he had promised to bring 
forward that evening. He had to 
communicate to the house .that his 
royal highness the duke of York, 
on Saturday morning, of his own 
accord, spontaneously waited on his 
majesty, apd resigned the high of- 
fice which he had so long held, as 
commander-in-chief, into his mas 
jesty’s handw ‘The motives for his 
royal highness having taken that 
step at this particular time ape 
peared to him so proper, that he 
entertained the most sanguine hopes 
they would prave satisfactory to the 
house 
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hone. The substance of the come 


munication Was to the following 


ellect : 


« That the house of commoas, 
afer a long and full vestigation 
into the conduct of his royal hith- 
ess, as commander-in-chief, hav- 
ny passed certain resolutions, de- 
clariag their conviction of his tnnos 
cence, and acquitting him ot those 
criminal charges which bad been 
moved agginst him, he thought he 
might now tender a resignauon of 
the ofice he held of commander-tn- 
chief, without appearing to shrink 
from those charges, or chat he ever 
entertzined a doubt ot his imno- 
cence being fully proved. ‘That 
the morives which induced Tim to 
approach his majesty, who, 25 a 
kind Mad indulgent father and 
gracious sovereign, had conferred 
on him this high command, im or- 
der to request he would again re- 
ceive them, were, that having ch- 
tained so complete an acquittal of 
ali corrupt motives and of ajl pat- 
Ucipation or Conivance at corru 
tion, wh which he had been 
charged, he was desirous of giving 
way to that public sentiment which 
those charges, however ill founded, 
had unfortunately drawn on him. 
That it did not become him to give 
up a situation, in which his majes- 
ty’s contiience had placed him, 
without expressing a hope, that du- 
ring the period of fourteen years he 
had had the honour to hold it, his 
majesty had been convinced that 
he had done every thing in his pow- 
er to promote the interests ot the 
service, and to evince his constant 
regard to the welfare and prosperity 
of the army.” 

This communication haying been 
made to his majesty by his royal 
highness, his majesty had been most 
pooaee pleased to accept it. He 

ad thep stated it to the house, 
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without any comment of his own, 
afd he left it to his right honourable 
frieud to determine, after havin 
heard it, whether he would think tt 
necessary to pioceed with his mos 
tion. 

Mrs Bragivze Bathurst said, his 
right honourable friend, who had 
just stated a great and important 
tact, had called on him to’ say whe. 
ther he would deem it necessary 
to persist in bringing forward his 
motion. He could assure his right 
honourable friend and the house, 
that nothing bat the imperious due 
ty he owed io himself as an humble 
individual, added to the respect he 
felt {or the opinions of many mem- 
bers of that house, (who had all 
along thought with him that some« 
thing more was necessary than the 
resolutions of his right honourable 
friend, which had already been 


passed, to show to tite public the 


sense which that house entertained 
of such parts of the conduct of his 
royal highness as did not partake 
either of corruption. or connivance, 
but which they thought, neverthe- 
less, were Ceserving of censure,) 
would influence him to persist in 
bringing forward his resolution. 
Many persons thought the house 
had not gone far enough in adopt- 
ing the resolutions of his right ho- 
nourable friend, and he saw no reason 
why something further should not 
be the consequence of the inquiry, 
in a ease which lay between the 
publicand the illustrious person who 
had been the object of it. To ex- 
plain his intention to the house was 
all he was desirous of doing : hop- 
ing he had succeeded in that, he 
would no longer detain them, than 
by putting his resolution imto the 
hands of the speaker to be read 
frei the chair. 
The speaker then read the resolue 

tion, the purportof which was: 
“ That 
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« That while the house acknow- 
ledges the beneficial effects resulting 
from the services of his royal high- 
ness the duke of York, os the 
time of his being commander-in- 


chief, they had observed with the 
greatest regret that, in consequence 
of a_counexion most immoral and 
unbecoming, a pernicious and cor- 
rupt influence had been used in 
respect to military promotions, and 
such as gave colour to the various 
reports respecting the knowledge of 
the commander-in-chict of these 
transactions.” 

Sir W. Curtis seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Althorpe said, that the 
tight honourable gentleman had 
lamented the loss the public would 
sustain by the resignation of the 
duke of York as commander-in- 
chief; but the question was, whe- 
ther that loss would not be much 
diminished, by the removal of a 
person who had lost the confidence 
of the public, and whose conduct 
had received so many severe ani- 
madversions in the course of the 
inquiry which had taken place. As 
tothe argument of Lis rank, when 
he recollected the delicacy which 
many persons in that house had 
thought it necessary to use with 
regard to his royal highness, be- 
cause he was the king’s son, he must 
own he thonght it much better that, 
in responsible situations, such per- 
sons only should be placed as to 
take away every idea of hesitation, 
in caling them to the strictest ac- 
count, whenever their conduct 
should appear to the house to de- 
serve it. His royal highness had, 
by the resolutions adopted by the 
house, been declared not guilty of 
corruption. ' He, for his own part, 
did ‘think the duke of York had 
been found guilty. He thought, 
however, the question. now steod 


in the way in which it ought, 4 
the house would show ty thy 
night’s proceeding, that if his Tovah 
highness had not resigned, the 
house would have gone furthers 
but as the case now stood, they 
would evince, that by for bearing to 
go further, they did not wish tg 
push matters to any unnecessary ey. 
tremity, but would be satistied with 
having taken such measures ag 
would prevent the recgrrénce of 
similar transactions in future. He 
did not consider the resignation of 
the duke of York as a punishment, 
but as a step taken in consequence 
of having by his imprudence and 
irregularity lost the confidence of 
the public. The right honourable 
gentleman had spoken as: if he 
seemed to think the duke of York 
might hereafter be restored to the 
high office he had so lately enjoyed, 
He hoped, however, the duke of 
York would never again be per. 
mitted to resume that situation, It 
was his intention to move an amend. 
ment, and thé purport of the reso. 
lution he would wish to propose 
was— 

« That the duke of York having 
resigned, the house did not now 
think it necessary,to proceed fur. 
ther on the minutes of evidence 
taken before the committee ap« 
pointed to inquire into the conduct 
of the duke of York, as far as re- 
lates to his royal highness.” 

He had purposely put in the word 
“now,” because he thought the 
duke of York ought not at any 
time hereafter to be restored to his 
late situation as commander-in- 
chief, and if he should, the house 
would resume their proceeding 
upon the.charges. 

Mr. Cartwright said he should’ 
oppose both the original motion: 
and the amendment, unless thet 
house -weuld- suppurt -him: in am 

amend- 
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amendment upon the noble lord’s 
amendment, to leave out the word 
“ R 

A long debate ensued, after 
which the question being loudly 
called for, Mr. Bathurst’s resolu. 
tion was negatived without a divi- 


sion. ; 
The chancellor of the exchequer 


next moved, that the word * now” 


should be left out of lord Althorpe’s 


amendment. 


Ayes + - 235 

Noes -- 112 
Majority 123 for leaving out the 

word * now.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynne said, that as 
the house had theught proper to 
drop all proceedings on the inquiry 
into the conduct of the duke of 
York, in consequence of the resig- 
nation of his royal highness, he did 
not think it necessary to pursue any 
further the notice which he had 
iven relative to the letter written 
by the duke to that house. His 
opinion, that a certain paragraph 
in the letter in question was highly 
unconstitutional, still rematned the 
same; and if the house had deter- 
mined on any further measure, 
either by address, or by any prose- 
cution or impeachment, he would 
unquestionabiy have persisted in 
his motion on that subject. As it 
had, however, been thought proper 
by the house to adopt a different 
course of proceeding, and as he 
himself had understood that his 
royal highness had been led into 
the measure by ethers, contrary to 
his own better judgement, he should 
in consequence abandon the motion 
respecting that letter, of which he 


had given notice. 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, he did not know from.whom 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had received the information 
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he had just mentioned, but he as- 
sured him that he was ready at any’ 
time, and at all times, to meet him 
on that subject. He had explained 
sufficiently when the letter was first 
objected to, that he was sure his 
royal highness never had the slight- 
est intention of addressing any 
thing to that house which could be. 
deemed unconstitutional, and that 
no part of it could fairly be con- 
strued as such. ‘The honourable 
and learned gentleman had, there- 


‘fore, no more reason then to give 


the notice than he had now to 
abandon it. He was certainly at 
liberty to act as he thought proper ; 
but he (Mr. Perceval) must repeat, 
that there was no position, from the 
beginning to the end of that letter, 
which he was not ready to main- 
tain. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he maine 
tained the opinion which he had 
first expressed relative to that letter, 


‘viz. that it was highly unconstitu- 


tional ; and if his honourable friend 
had persisted in his motion, he 
would have supported that doc- 
trine. He had always thought that 
his royal highness was not the au- 
thor of that letter; and from the 
manner of the ‘right honourable 
gentieman, he was persuaded the 
composition was chiefly his own. 
He was therefore right in saying it ’ 
was not unconstitutional, as it im °* 
all likelihood rested solely on his 
own head. He should be sorry if 
what the right honourable gentle- 
man had said should provoke his 
honourable friend to revive his mo- 
tion; at the same time he must ' 
say, the right honourable gentle- 

man might .as well have abstained ° 
from throwing downthe gauntlétat 

the moment he had chosen; but tf’ 
it had been brought before the” 
house, he had no doubt of ae 
able to show he was -well-found-* 
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ed in his objections to that let- 


ter, 


Mr. C. W. Wynne, in explana- 
tion, said he had not abandoned 
his notice on any view of having 


changed his opinion, but ftom , 
desire to conform *o the sentimenig 
of the house in the mode they hag 


thought fit to adopt. 





CHAPTER Iil. 


Lord Castlereagh's Motion on the Militia—Lord Grenville’s Motion on Amts 
rica— Lord [1. Petty's Motion on the Convention of Cintra—Mr. Dundas 
Saunders’s Motion on India Affairs—Chancellor of the Exehequer on the 
Sale of Places—Mr. Ponsoniy’s Motion on the Conduct of the War in 
Spain—Sir Samuel Romilly’s Motion on the Baxkrupt Laws— Army 
Estimates—Mr. Whitkiead’s Motton on America—Mr. Whitlreads 
Motion on Imprisoned Publishers—Sir Francis Burdeti’s Motion respecte 
ing a Grant of Land from Chelsea College. 


ORD Castlereach moved that 
the military enlistment bill be 
read a third time, to which he had 
produced two new clauses; the one 
extending the provisions of the biil 
to the fencible regiments of royal 
miners belonging to the counfes 
of Cornwall and Devonshire; and 
the other restraining the operation 
of the bill, whenever the militia 
establishment fell as low as two- 
fifths of the quota provided by the 
act of 1807. The noble lord said, 
that the principle upon which his 
bill went, was, that the militia 
regiments should not be weakened 
to less than two-fifths of their num- 
bers, following the regulation laid 
down in 1807, nor exceed three- 
fifths of that number. 
Several other amendments were 
then moved by lord Castlereagh, 
and agreed to. 


Upon the question being put 
that the bill do pass, ne 


Lord Milton rose to object to it 
altogether, as being a measure ins 
troduced in direct violation of what 
he always understood to be the po 
sitive pledge of the noble lord up. 
on the introduction of his forme? 
bill; ramely, that it was not to bg 
adopted as a regular and permanent 
system, but only be be resorted to 
on great and urgent occasions. It 
was upon the strength of this pro- 
mise that many gentlemen were 
induced to agree to the princi 
ple, who never expected that the 
noble lord would convert a measure, 
avowedly of temporary pressure, 
into a regular and permanent sy~ 
stem. But now, without stating 
any such emergency, the noble lord 
revived the measure, and seemed 
to rest upon it as a regular expe. 
dient for recruiting the troops of 
the line. But the measure Itself 
could not fail to produce the most 
mischievous effects upon the dis 
cipline 








nits 
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cipline and morality of the militia 
regiments themselves, by —— 
the privates (to be tampered with 
by intoxication and other means 
equally destructive to morals and 
discipline, in order to induce them 
to enlist; and therefore, even if it 
were objectionable upon no other 
greund, it was highly so upon this. 
One great object of keeping up the 
militia force within -the country 
was, that it might be ready to 
meet an enemy in case of invasion ; 
but if by the principle of this bill 
the best disciplined men of the 
militia regiments were to be drafted 
into the disposable force, and the 
militia regiments thus reduced to 
skeletons, and left to be filled up 
with raw levies, the noble lord 
would not say that regiments so 
circumstanced, and only called out 
fora month in the year, could be 
fit to meet an enemy in the field. 
He therefore thought the country 
rather hardly dealt by in this mea- 
sure, not only upon the ground he 
had stated, but by the oppressive 
burdens which a fresh ballot would 
impose. The noble lord, it seem- 
ed, had at Jast found out that the 
ballot was oppressive on the peo- 
ple; and he had found out an 
expedient for easing the burdea, 
by allowing to each balloted 
man ten gumeas towards the boun- 
ty for procuring a substitute. The 
only operation however to be ex- 
pected trom this was to raise the 
price of substitutes, and impose, in 
another way, a heavy burden on 
the country. This was truly a most 
notable expedient—one which it was 
quite impossible the noble lord him- 
self could expect to produce the ef- 
tects he proposed. Upon the whole, 
he was decidedly adverse, after so 
recently car: ying into effect a militia 
ballot throughout the country, to 
resort again to another, and thus 
1809. 
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for the noble lord to come forward, 
year after year, with a measure 
like this, totally subversive of the 
original intent ane constitution of 
the militia, and converting it to a 
mere vehicle for recruiting the ar- 
my of the line. 

The bill, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, was passed, and sent to the 
lords. 

House of Lords, Feb. 17. The 
order of the day for summoning 
their lordships having been read, 

Lord Grenville rose. [We can do 
little more than lay betore our rea- 
ders some of the most prominent 
pomts ef an admirable speech 
which took up three hours in the 
delivery.] His lordship began with 
statig, that it must be in the re- 
collection of the house, that to- 
wards the conclusion of the last 
session, after the principal mer- 
chants and manufacturers had been. 
heard at the bar, he took an op- 
yortunity of declaring that it was 
his intention to bring, at an early 
period of this session, the whole of 
this important subject before their 
lordships. ‘The time is now come 
for redeeming the pledze which he 
then gave. Reports had reached 
his earsthatwere highly gratifying. 
He understood that it was the in- 
tention of ministers to alter their 
policy with respect to America, 
and to resort to conciliatory meas 
sures, instead of persevering in a 
course that must eventually lead to 
hostility. He had no reason to 
doubt the truth of these reports; 
for he could not conceive the possi- 
bility of any set of men persever- 
ing in a system the fatal conse- 
quences of which were so apparent. 
‘he steps which he proposed to 
take would in no way interfere with 
this purpose: he was but the hum- 
ble instrument of bringing the 
question before their lordships. To 

I their 
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ed in his objections to that let- 


ter. 


changed his opinion, but from g 
desire to conform ¢o the sentimenig 


Mr, C. W. Wynne, in explana- of the house in the mode they hag 


tion, said he had not abandoned thought fit to adopt. 


his notice on any view of having 
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Lord Castlereagh's Motion on the Militia—Lord Grenville's Motion on Amt 
rica— Lord [1. Petty’s Motion on the Convention of Cintra—Mr. Dundas 
Saunders’s Motion on India Affairs—Chancellor of the Exehequer on the 
Sale of Places—Mr. Ponsoniy's Motion on the Conduct of the War in 
Spain—Sir Samuel Romilly’s Motion on the Baxkrupt Laws— Army 
Estimates—Mr. Whithiead’s Motion on America—Mr. Whitlread's 
Motion on Imprisoned Putlishers—Sir Francis Burdeti's Motion respects 
ing a Grant of Land from Chelsea College. 


ORD Castlereagch moved that 
the military enlistment bill be 
read a third time, to which he had 
produced two new clauses; the one 
extending the provisious of the bill 
to the fencible regiments of royal 
miners belonging to the coun%es 
of Cornwall and Devonshire; and 
the other restraining the operation 
of the bill, whenever the militia 
establishment fell as low as two- 
fifths of the quota provided by the 
act of 1807. The noble lord said, 
that the principle upon which his 
bill went, was, that the militia 
regiments should not be weakened 
to less than two-fifths of their num- 
bers, following the regulation hid 
down in 1807, nor exceed three- 
fifths of that number. 
Several other amendments were 
then moved by lord Castlereagh, 
and agreed to. 


Upon the question being put 
that the bill do pass, my 


Lord Milton rose to object to it 
altogether, as being a measure in 
troduced in direct violation of what 
he always understood to be the po 
sitive pledge of the noble lord up. 
on the introduction of his forme? 
bill; ramely, that it was not to bg 
adopted as a regular and permanent 
system, but only be be resorted to 
on great and urgent occasions. It 
was upon the strength of this pro- 
mise that many gentlemen were 
induced to agree to the princi 
ple, who never expected that the 
noble lord would convert a measurey 
avowedly of temporary pressure, 
into a regular and permanent sy- 
stem. but now, without — 
any such emergency, the noble lor 
revived the measure, and seemed 
to rest upon it as a regular expe- 
dient for recruiting the troops of 
the line. But the measure itself 
could not tail to produce the most 
mischievous effects upon the dis 
cipline 
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cipline and morality of the militia 
regiments themselves, by Te 
the privates to be tampered with 
by intoxication and other means 
equally destructive to morals and 
discipline, in order to induce them 
to eplist; and therefore, even if it 
were objectionable upon. no other 
greund, it was highly so upon this. 
One great object of keeping up the 
militia force within -the country 
was, that it might be ready to 
meet an enemy in case of invasion : 
but if by the principle of this bill 
the best disciplined men of the 
militia regiments were to be drafted 
into the disposable force, and the 
militia regiments thus. reduced to 
skeletons, and left to be filled up 
with raw levies, the noble lord 
would not say that regiments so 
circumstanced, and only called out 
fora month in the year, could be 
fit to meet an enemy in the field. 
He therefore thought the country 
rather hardly dealt by in this mea- 
sure, not only upon the ground he 
had stated, but by the oppressive 
burdens whicha fresh ballot would 
impose. The noble lord, it seem- 
ed, had at Jast found out that the 
ballot was oppressive on the peo- 
ple; and he had found ont an 
expedient for easing the burdea, 
by allowing to each balloted 
man ten guineas towards the boun- 
ty for procuring a substitute. The 
only Operation however to be ex- 
pected from this was to raise the 
price of substitutes, and impose, in 
another way, a heavy burden on 
the country. This was truly a most 
notable expedient—one which it was 
quite umpossible the noble lord him- 
self could expect to produce the ef- 
fects he proposed. Upon the whole, 
he was decidedly adverse, after so 
recently carrying into effect a militia 
ballot throughout the country, to 


resort again to another, and thus 
1804. 
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for the noble lord to come forward, 
year after year, with a measure 
like this, totally subversive of the 
original intent anc constitution of 
the militia, and converting it to a 
mere vehicle for recruiting the ar- 
my of the line. 

The bill, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, Was passed, and sent to the 
lords. 

House of Lords, Feb. 17. The 
order of the day for summoning 
their lordships having been read, 

Lord Grenville rose. [We can do 
little more than lay betore our rea- 
ders some of the most prominent 
pomts of an admirable speech 
which took up three hours in the 
delivery. ] His lordship began with 
statig, that it must be in the re- 
collection of the house, that to- 
wards the conclusion of the last 
session, after the principal mer- 
chants and manufacturers had been. 
heard at the bar, he took an ops 
ortunity of declaring that it was 
bis intention to bring, at an early 
period of this session, the whole of 
this important subject before their 
lordships. ‘The time is now come 
for redeeming the pledze which he 
then gave. Reports had reached 
his earsthatwere highly gratifying. 
He understood that it was the in- 
tention of ministers to alter their 
policy with respect to America, 
and to resort to conciliatory meas 
sures, instead of persevefing in a 
course that must eventually be to 
hostility. He had no reason to 
doubt the truth of these reports; 
for he could not conceive the possi- 
bility of any set of men persever- 
ing in a system the fatal conse- 
quences of which were so apparent. 
‘he steps which he proposed to 
take would in no way interfere with 
this purpose: he was but the hum- 
ble instrument of bringing the 
question before their lordships. To 
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their feelings he left it to repeal 
measures which were proved to be 
in direct violation of the Jaws of 
nitions, and the eternal prine:ples 
of justice, In the interval between 
the last and present session, his 
mm: resty’s 7 nisters had ful oppore 
tunity of abandoning the tata) po- 
licy that had been so rash ly adopt- 
ed. It was not now bis intentio 

to trouble their lordshii S with a re- 
capitulation of the arguments that 
he h en urged agaist what the 
event had pre ved to to be, an act 
of t miost epregt ious folly—of the 
most wneger »pled iynorance that 

ever di grratec d the councils of a 
stete,. oOmece Aurnst last, there 
was net one shadow of a pretence 
for contimaing that most impolitic 
system maintamed in the orders 
in council, nt it was the question 
to which he wished to bring them. 
If in Aueust last an ofler was 
made to repeal the embargo, Its 
continuance at this day is the effect 
of the orders m council The po- 
sition was net ye ) “s co Ontrove; ‘ted, 
that, from the £ of August, f 
the embaregr oo contmued, it is 
solely gre ively, totaliy, and ab- 
solutely on account of the orders 
im cou neil. ‘hey have produced 
the embargo, and by their etfects 
must the question be tied. There 
were two points of view in which 
he wished to considcr the subject : 
ene would embrace the conse- 
quences of the orders in council, 
ince August last; the other, the 
Measure 7 that it would be necese 


Siry to take 


$ 


a © > | , 

this mischievous svstem. Ty the 

shameless proceedings inthe Baltic, 
? . . ? “_— . > 

we acstTored the neu’ rai commerce 


inthat quarter. Nothing remained 


for us but America. Atter the un- 


fo tunate chanve im t! e North of 
Europe, if Was of ur POLICY to cone 
cuiate the United States. Notwith- 


standing al! the clamour that was 
so industriously raised against it, 
that was our true policy ; it had 
been so since 1783. Art the com. 


mencement of the late war, the . 


first care of Mr. Pitt was, that all 
ditierences with America should be 
adjusted. ‘The treaty was conse 
quently concluded, which had the 
effect, notwithstanding the uccidene 
tal subjects of dispute that some, 
times arose, of preserving harmo 
ny between the two countries du. 
ring the whole of the war. Whea, 
towards the conclusion of that war,. 
the Northern powers combined a 
gaist the maritime rights of Grea 
Britain, the United States became 
no party to that confederacy, but 
adhered'to the treaty. How had 
we to rejoice, that we bad a family 
of our own in another hemisphere, 
capable of taking off all our come 
merce! Atter those fatal councils 
which terminated in the battles of 
Ulm and Anusterlitz, and jaid the 
continentot Europe at the ieet of 
France, how consoling would it not 
have been for us to say, Thereisa 
country which is beyoud the reach 
ot the arms or influence of that pre. 
dommating power! When he was 
called to his majesty’s councils two 
YEurs AZO, he recollected the policy 
t Mr. Pitt, and he adopted that 
oaliey. That was the policy which 
on every view of the subject, be 
felt he ought to have pursued. 
No sooner, however, was the trea 
ty signed, than every artifice was 
scd to disgust the country withan 
arraignmeut of the conditions of 
which the persons who excited the 
clamour against it knew nothing, 
‘hat was enough to mduce them to 
persuade the pedp le of this coun 
try that their Th ohts were sacrificed, 
their interests betrayed. During 
all this uproar, tie government, © 
which he niade a pai t, were silent. 
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The tréaty came b: ick, a1 and he defied 
any one to po int out a single article 
init, in which the rights or interests 
of the country were sacrificed or be- 
trayed. Na ty, so far {from it, he 
procur red un article to be inserted 
in the treaty which went directly 
to recog mize our maritime 4 sree 
whieh recalled that which the let! 
of the noble lord ha id icmdesbes L 
A change of adminis: tration: took 
place, and those who succeeded 
them resolved to adopt quite a con 
trary course of policy. ‘Thar con- 
duct towards Ireland, their con- 
duct towards the Nor cern powers, 
the ir domestic policy, t! ielr tn: mnce 
measurcs,—all, all were directly the 
reverse of the conduct of their pre- 
decessors. But in no instance was 
it more contrary than in what re- 
spected America: its policy was 
to conciliate, theirs was to exas spe- 
rate the government and peo} rle « f 
America. Their poiicy, he had 
noi the smallest doubt upon his 
mind, was to force this country in- 
toa war with America. That 
such was their intention, he might 
appeal to facts rather than argu- 
ments. “The yo ay ided inswt tO In- 
jury. Their policy is “the cause 
that there are neither eommercial 
nor any othe r trelasions subsisting 
besween us and America. Such 
were the consequences of their 
system, They violate the inde pen- 
dente of a neutral power, and tell 
them they shall trade with ieng- 
land only. All your ships shail 
be brought to E ig lal nd. ‘l'hey 
shall be subject to the cuprices of 
our councils; and not satisfied 
with this, they add insult to mjury ’ 
and Say, You shall pay duty t nour 
ape My lords, you lost America 
y taxation; and as if there was a 
fatality i in your résolutions on this 
subject, you are about to plunge 
mito a war for the maintenauce of 


‘medium of neutrals, 
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the same principle. I told you, 
lust year, the etfect your orders in 
council would, inevitably produce, 
both here and in America, Lastead 
of producing revenue to suppo rt 
you in the war again ist France, 
they are likely to involve you in 
hostility with America, The subs 
lime inver itiun of making the sub- 
jects of Bonapurte pay the expenses 
of the war against France, has had 
ample scope tor open Let us 
see what the result has been. In the 
F ust year this duty prod iced: st, GOO. 
Thirty. one thousand pounds is the 
duty levied on the necessities of 
Bonaparte’s subjects, through the 
This is the 
large sum proceeding from ships 
brought in by force. Such is the 
resource by prog ministers pro- 
posed to meet the extgencies of this 
vreat crisis. A vi 4 our notiog pre- 
vails in America, and it is sedae 
lously encourasesd by the advocates 
of France, that it is the intention 
of this government te avail them- 
serves of any favourable opportuni- 
ty of reent Ting into possession of 
their former rights and authority 
in that country. No statesman, no 
man of common understanding, 
could vive credit to any such inten- 
tion, bur still there is no doubt that 
the opinion prevails in the United 
States. A great proportion of the 
inhabitants of that cou ntry are per- 
suaded, that it is the intention of 
the British gov ‘rament. to reestae 
blish the old colonial connexion. 
The system of the present govem- 
ment was calculated to encourage 
that idea; that it was intended to 
subject the commerce of America 
to the ee state of colonial mo- 
nopoly inthe hands of Great Brit ain. 
That was the sum and substance 
of the orders in council, When he 
wat on a former occasion, that 
the president’ s offer was not one 
12 equal 
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equal justice, pe was not in posses- 
sion of the information now before 
their lordships. The documents 
were before the house, and by thenr 
let the question be tried. So far 
from having offered more to Trance 
and less to England, America dic 
quite the contrary. She offered less 
to France and more to England. 
Such was the feeling in America, 
such was the fair construction of 
the president’s message, and in 
that light was it understood by the 
legislature of the United States. 
These all incontestably prove that 
the larger offer was to England, 
and the lesser to Frante. [His 
lordship here read several extracts 
from the president’s message. ] ‘The 
proposal to both the belligerents, 
as itis truly stated in that docu- 
ment, was modified according to 
their relative strength and situation. 
To England he said, Repeal your 
orders in council, I will suspend 
the embargo as against you, and 
that state will eventually lead to 
war with France. ‘The proposal 
to England contained, im fact, two 
conditions, eventual war with 
France, and the immediate repeal 
of the embargo. To France the 
proposal was, Repeal your decree, 
und if England does not follow 
your exunple, I will continue the 
embargo ayainst her. ‘his was 
the sense in which the proposal was 
understood by the committee for 
foreign affairs, to whom the mes- 
sage was referred. Alter a lumi- 
nous review of all our political rela- 
tions, he concluded with moving an 
address to his majesty, m substance 
as follows:—It began with no- 
ticing the French decrees, which 
were stated to be the foundations 
of the orders in council: the mea- 
sures adopted by the American 
government in consequence ; the 
offer made by America, in August, 


to remove the embargo if we fe, 

aled our orders in council; thar 
it would have been highly to the 
interests of this country to have 
accepted this offer, to have repealed 
the orders, and secure a monopoly 
of American commerce; that jt 
was still open to his majesty to re. 
new the negotiation on the basis of 
the offer made by America. It 
humbly prayed his majesty to 
dopt immediate measures to rees 
tablish the commercial intercourse 
with America, and to adjust all 
differences; and concludes with 
pledging themselves to support his 
majesty against any Unjust aggres. 
sion or novel claim upon the mari- 
time rights of the country. 

The ear] ot Liverpool said, that 
when once a principle of action 
was laid down, it ought not lightly 
to be renounced. The noble earl 
had never made the admission that 
the acquiescence of neutrals was 
necessary to justify our retaliation 
of the hostilities of enemies: he 
had always contended for retalia- 
tion, and thought that neutrals 
ought to call upon the original ag- 
eressors. The order of the 7th of 
January was therefore to be defend. 
ed upon the broad principle of the 
decrees of France, and the right of 
England to retaliate them. Tt was 
impossible to read the correspon- 
dence before the house, and say 
that America displayed a disposi. 
tion to act fairly and imparttally 
between the two belligerent powers 
The proposition made by Mr. Pink- 
ney was this :—-Should France re 
peal, or satisfactorily explain, her 
decrees to America, the continua 
tion of our orders was to be con 
strued into war: should Britain re 
peal all her orders, the president 
would in a reasonable time revoke 
the embargo. Thus the same pro- 
position was not held out to the 
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two belligerents, but the balance 
of favour was greatly on the side 
of France. As to our colonies, it 
had always been considered that 
they could not subsist, not only 
without intercourse with America, 
but without that intercourse being 
carried on in American shipping. 
It had been found, however, that 
they not only had existed without 
both of these, but had thriven. 
The exports of manufactures from 
England had been greater every 
where but to America; and that 
they had not been so there, was 
the consequence not of the embar- 
o, but of the non-importation act. 
‘he revenue too had greatly in- 
creased, instead of diminished; but 
it was said that the year from 
which this increase was calculated 
was not 2 fair criterion, as it con- 
tained a quarter during which the 
orders had not been issued. The 
noble ear] was yery much mistaken, 
however, if this quarter was not 
the most. productive of the whole 
four quarters. 
Several other noble lords spoke 
for and against the motion, after 
which the — divided. 
For the address (including 


roxies ) . . a 
Against it (ditto) - 115 


Majerity - - 45 

House of Commons, Feb. 21.— 
Lord H. Petty rose, in pursuance 
ot the notice he had given on the 
second day of the session, to call 
the attention of the house and of 
the country to an inquiry into the 
causes and effects of the convention 
of Cintra, which, at a time that 
the brilliant success of our army 
against the French in Portugal had 
led us to hope for the most splen- 
did and beneficial results to this 
country and our allies, and ulti- 
mately to all Europe, had, in an 
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unfortunate and inauspicious mo- 
ment, raised a cloud, the inter- 
vention of which had cast a dread- 
ful darkness on the till then prospe- 
rous and brightening prospects and 
hopes of this country. 

With respect to sir A. Wellesley, 
he assured the house, that on his 
(the noble lord’s) part, it was no 
cause of complaint against minis- 
ters that he was appointed to com- 
mand. The gallant general’s-bra- 
very, skill, and eminent military 


‘talents were so well known, that it 


was rather a source of satisfaction 
to every one that sir A. Wellesley 
was appointed ; and in sending out 
an expedition, it certainly required 
that it should be equipped for every 
species of service. It required al- 
$0,, if success were expected to ate 
tend it, that when an officer was 
once appointed to the command, he 
should have it continued to him. 
He thought no consideration in fa- 
vour of our allies could induce 
ministers to take possession of Por- 
tugal, as it could be no assistance 
to them for us to hold Portugal in- 
dependent of Spain. Bonaparte 
kuew better, and therefore held it 
in contempt ; for if once secure of 
Spain, Portugal must fall of course, 
There was, however, at that time, 
a French army in Portugal, and a 
Russian fleet inthe l'agus—a French 
army cut off from another French 
army, and surrounded by acountry 
the people of which were hostile'to 
tiem: thatarmy wasalso destitute of 
all means of assistance, either by sea 
orland, Butit seemed the expedition 
under sir Arthur Wellesley was not 
at first destined for Portugal: it was 
intended to act in different places in 
the south of Spain, as appeared, he 
said, in various parts of the instruce 
tions to admiral Purvis, who was, 
in fact, commander-in-chief over all 
Uie expeditions then sent out; and 
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after roving ahout for some time, 
the place of its destination was, on 
the’ 30ch of June, ultemately fixed 
for Lisbon, by the advice of one of 
the provin ta) juntas of Sp: in, who, 
he believed, knew as littie as minis- 
ters of the real state of either Spain 
or Portugal; but, being animated 
with a strong desire not to have 
this expedition among the my an d 
yet, finding that his majesty’s minis- 
ters would have an expedeiion some- 
where,—were on that day tempt- 
ed to advise the gallant general to 
take his forces to Lisbon, m order 
to expel the French from Portugal. 
This was on the morning of tbe 
80th of June ; and in the evening of 
re it day a dispatch arrived from 
- C. Cotton, stating that there 
were only 4000 French in Lisbon, 
and the British might take posses- 
sion of it when they pleased. It 
had since been pretended, that en 
this simple allegation the expedition 
had been dispatched direct for 
Lisbon. When, however, the no- 
ble lord found atterwards that Ju- 
no's army Was 20,000, he assured 
sir A. We ‘les! Sicy i a dis patch ot the 
15th of July, th it a propo tion of 
cavalry shonld be sent as far as the 
means of transport ingr them existed ; 
and that it had since been proved, 
that the whole of the cavalry sent 
out to him amounted to no more 
han 700 ar 800 men, though tie 
noble lord had some time before 
put a resi lution on the table of that 
house, that he had provided trans- 
ports for 4000 cavalry. He had, 
Mm Vain, sought for an explanaiion 
with respect to theartillery ; but the 
narration of sir A. Wellesiey told us 
that it was (for what re ase 1 he was 
at a loss to Kuess ) found i expedient 
to work the artillery with bad 
} Orses and «ad indeed they seemed 
to have been, for the account of 
colonel Robe described them as 


sick, lame, blind, cast off, and un 
fit for service ; and this was not by 
accident, but by concert betweeg 
lord Hawkesbury and the lord Jiey. 
tenant of Ireland, before th © expe. 
dition sailed from that country, 

So mstructed, and so provided 
with cavalry, with the addition of 
artillery that could not be drawn, 
sir, A. W ellesley satled from Ire 
land on the 20th of July, and soon 
after reached Corunna, from 
which port, by the advice™f the 
junta, he went to Portugal, and ar. 
rivd in Mondego Bay. | Taree 
day s after he sailed trom Cork ano. 
ther chiet was appointed; and soon 
afterwards six more generals were 
sent out, all senior to sir A, 
Wellesley ; and at last sir H. Dal. 
rymple was .ppointed commander. 
in-chiet for the present, not fora 
continuance, but a mere fro tempore 
appomtment. Sir H. Burrard was 
to succeed and supersede sir A, 
Wellesley ; sw H. Dalrymple was 


to supersede sir H. Burrard ; and if 


the campaign had lasted, some one 

else was to have superseded him; 
and after all this, the noble lord 
concluded his letter to sir H Dal- 
rymple with recommendmg har- 
mony to and among them.—A 
most curious and whimsic “al idea! 
‘] ‘he no ble lc -ader oi the ban d puts 

all his imstruments out of tune, 
throws them into a strain of discerd, 
and then corjures them to be har- 
monious. [A cry of Heat! hear! 
Jrom ali pas 45+] By this time, how- 
ever, the noble lord was himself be- 
come complet ely i ignorant who was 
the commander-in-chief; they had 
besi: appcinted. in such rapid suc- 
cession, he knew not to whom he 
should address himself as such, and 
all his future instructions were 
poy re directed to the senior off- 
er forthe time being. (Hear! dear!) 


The noble lord thea contended, 
that 
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that the expedition was not praper- 
ly supplied with provisions, for 
which the noble lord had relied on 
Portugal ; whereas it appeared by 
the examination of sir A. Welles- 
ley, that no exertion could have 
drawn from Portugal a supply of 
bread or hullocks ; and mn his letter 
to sir H. Burrard, he says Poriuazal 
could never supply itself for seven 
months: and yet the noble lord 
h id rejied on it for the supply of 
the army he thought proper to send 
them, Afier the surrender of Du- 
pont, the retreat of Bess'eres, and 
the departure of Joseph Bonaparte 
from Madrid, the nobie lord writes 
to sir-A. Wellesley, that he has the 
fullest reliance on his decision and 
prudence, and yet he had ‘gt that 
moment superseded him, and let 
him down to the seventh in com- 
mand. The gallant general, how- 
ever, on landing, conmimenced a 
bold system of operations, and 
with that gallantry and skill which 
so eminently characterize him, aid- 
ed by the bravery of our ioups, he 
onthe 17th obtained the victory of 
Roieias On the Lach, sir H. Bur- 
rard, the next commander-in-chief, 

arrived on the coust, and. sir A\r- 
thur was inierrupted in his career. 

On the 2fst the gallant ceneral 

was attacked by tue enemy i whom 

he again defeated ; and then sir 1. 

Burrard took from him the com- 

mand, The wind of the north had 

biowa him thither for that Purpose 5 
and the next day the wtnd of the 

south wafied sir H. Dalrymple to 

the snores of Portugal, and sir H. 

Burrard was suripped of the com- 

mand tor ever, The noble lord 

then stated the case of sir H. Dal- 


‘Tymple to be, in his (tie nobie 


lord’s) Opinion, a very hard one 
indeed. te had been called from 
te peverument of Givraliar to 
command an army he had never 
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seen, in a country of which he knew 
nothing ; and he most justly de- 
scribed his own situation in his 
dispatches, in which “he says, he 
found all the respon.ibility vested 
in hun, and all the intoraiaton cn 
which that responsibiity must rest 
vested in others, 

The noble lord then read a letter 
from sir A. Wellesiey, as to the 
situation which led him to think 
an armisiice necessury ; One reason 
for which was the want of cavalry. 
Sir H. Burrard, in his letter to mi- 
nisters of the 22d, the day after the 
battle of Vimiera, says, ** The ar- 
my is in full health and vigour ; 
but the cavalry were’ reduced to 
about 100, and the horses bad,” 

Sir H. Dalrymple, tn giving his 
Teasons for a suspension Ot arms, 
says, the enemy’s cavalry gave him 
a decided superiority ’ especially af. 
ter they should pass ‘Torres Ve- 
dras, where tlaey would come into 
a more open country ; and, speak- 
ing of Uie ariijery-horses, he said 
they could not keep up with the ine 
fantry to swpport them. 

If the ebject of the expedition was 
to drive the French army out of 
Portugal, net one of these generals 
had been made acquainted with it. 
Even sir A. Wellesley, who had 
daily conversations with the noble 
lord (lordCasilereagii) previous to 
his leaving Ireland, never heard a 
word of it, Under all these cir 
cumstances—in want of instruc 
tions, cavairy, and artillery,-the 
armistice Was signed, with aa are 
my that had twice been beaten, and 
with $0,000 English tn the field. 
"Lhe conveation then followed, and 
he thougut the house would feel it 
was such a conveation as deserved 
what his majesty had said of it, viz. 
That it iad disappointed tue hopes 
and expectations of the public.” 
‘henoblelord concluded by moviag, 
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“ That it is: the opinion of this 
house that the convention of Cin- 
tra, signed on the 30th of Adgust, 
and the maritime convention of the 
Tagus, signed on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, !8O8, have disappointed 
the hopes and expectations of the 
public.” 

Lord Castlereagh entered into 
an elaborate defence of ministers, 
and contended that it was a brilliant 
addition to the military glory of 
this country, to have expelled, in 
the course of a short campaign of 
three weeks, an army otf 25,000 
French from Portugal. ‘The coun- 
try gave itself no time for delibera- 
tion, The feelings of the people 
broke loose, and they neither took 
a large nor cool review of the sub- 
ject. They knew that the French 
were defeated, and they were angry 
that they had not been reduced to 
unconditional submission. All the 
officers employed agreed that it was 
expedient to grant the Trench the 
convention they obtained. After 
the court of inquiry, that question 
must be considered as compleiely 
settled on military grounds. There 
were parts, however, of that con- 
vention which he felt it his painful 
duty, at the time, to express official 
disapprobation of, that in particular 
in which the officer who.made it 
assumed to stipulate for the interests 
of our allies. His lordship justitied 
the negotiation to procure a quali- 
fied surrender of the Russian fleet, 
be the apprehension of fumine in 
Lisbon, and the inconvenience of 
keeping a squadron upon that ex: 
posed and dangerous coast for the 
purpose of blockading the Tagus. 
Upon the whole of the argument, 
he trusted that the house would 
think that the course that was pur- 
sued had furnished all the inforsna- 
tion that was necessary for coming 
to a decision on the subject, and 


H AND 


that the court of inquiry admitted 
a latitude which the narrow and 
technical limits of a court-martial 
could not have atforded. If the 
equipment of the expedition wag 
maintainable, the result of the Ope. 
ration was such as at any other time 
would have satisfied the feelings of 
the country. It had expelled 25,000 
men from Portugal, put the Russiag 
fleet into our possession, and released 
from a tedious and hazardous block, 
ade a British squadron of nine sail 
of the line. The resolution of the 
noble lord would answer no bene. 
ficial purpose. If the house would 
agree with him that the first propo. 
sition Was unnecessary, he would 
hope that they would also concur 
with him that the second was un. 
just. His lordship concluded with 
moving the previous question, at the 
same fime professing that he was 
not averse to tuking the sense of 
the house upon either of the ques 
tions. 

Sir A. Wellesley observed, there 
were two questions before the 
house; the propriety and prudence 
of the expedition, and the result of 
the military operations. For the 
latter, only the officers employed 
were responsible. In any expedie 
tion, it was necessary to obtatn the 
concurrence and cocperation of the 
inhabitants, and to be guided by 
their wishes. On his arrival at Co- 
runna, though his instructions were 
to proceed to the Tagus, he offered 
to the junta to land his army, and 
he was told that the greatest ser- 
vice he-could render them, would 
be to expel the French from Por- 
tugal. ‘He was assured by the 
Junta of Gallicia, that means would 
be taken to drive the French from 
St. Andero; but they thought the 
expulsion of the French from Por- 
tugal so much more important, that 
they even detached 2000 men es 
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the remains of the army that had 
been defeated at Rio Seco, to ed 
operate with the army destined for 
that service. When he took the 
command of the expedition, he cer- 
tainly did not expect that he vould 
have to enconnter so great a force 
as the French brought against him. 
The information of the admiral off 
the Tarus represented that the ene- 
my had not above 4000 men at 
Lisbon. If the plan of operations 
that he had taken the liberty of re- 
commending to sir H, Burrard had 
been followed, he would not this 
night have had the mortification 
of hearing from the noble lord that 
the expedition to Portugal had dis- 
appointed the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the nation. This, however, 
was disapproved, and the whole 
plan that he intended was entirely 
deranged. When he left England 
he had no right to suppose that he 
would be continued in the command 
of the army. Jf the enemy had 
been pursued after the action of the 
Zist, they could not have effected 
their retreat across the T'agus. ‘This 
opinion, however, was not adopted, 
though he must say he thought it 
ought to have had weight, He 
could not conceive upon what prin- 
ciple the court of inquiry, who ap- 
proved of every proceeding of his 
from his landing at Mondego to 
the end of the battle of the 2lst, 
sanctioned the resolution not to 
pursue a beaten enemy. After the 
battle of the !7ih, the enemy re- 
tired in good order ; but in the ac- 
tion of the 2ist, where they were 
completely beaten, they were thrown 
mto contusion, and they retired in 
disorder. A great deal had been 
sud respecting the advantage of 
obliging an army, such as Junot’s, 
to lay down their arms. But no 
such object had been pointed out 
in their instructions. It was the 
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duty of every commanding officer 
to oblige the enemy to lay down 
their arms, and no instructions were 
necessary fer that purpose. But 
the question was, whether to pros 
secute that object they ought to 
give up other matcrial pomts in 
tume and circumstances, and to 
abandon the advantages they had 
gained. It would not be as ho- 
nourable to the Bvitish arms, if, 
after pursuing the enemy into 
Alantejo, and the consequent loss 
of time and blood,’ the same, or 
nearly as good terms, were to be 
granted to the enemy. If it was 
not disgraceful to have allowed the 
French to evacuate Cairo and 
Alexandria in Egypt, the con- 
vention for the evacuation of Por- 
tucal could not be disgraceful, He 
allowed that the circumstances of 
the two cases were different, as was 
also the state of Europe, tho&gh he 
contended that the result in both 
was equally free from disgrace. 
There was one other topic which 
he had to touch upen, namely, the 
proceedings of the court of inquiry, 
a court which he was convinced 
no officer would wish to be held 
upon him. It had been stated that 
the court of inquiry had been re- 
sorted to in consequence of the 
friendship of lis nobie friend to- 
wards him. It was rather hard 
upon him to be subjected to such a 
rcfection. It he were to have gone 
to trial for all for which he was re- 
sponsible from his landing at Mon- 
dego Bay to his departure from 
Portugal, he was convinced he 
must have been acquitted. As far 
as he was concerned, the court of 
inquiry was an injustice, and he 
hoped it would be the last court of 
that description that would ever 
be summoned in ‘this country. Lf 
he had been aware of the letter of 
his noble friend, directing his su- 
perior 
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serior officersto attend to his advice, 
fe should have felt uncomfortable. 
But, from. the moment they land- 
ed, he perceived that he had not 
Though he di- 
fered from them, he had yet done 
every thing in his power whilst in 
Portugal, as he had be fore done on 
other occasions, to forward an offi- 
There 
was a difference between a civil and 
a military officer; the civil officer, 
if dissatisfied, may resign, bat the 


their conlidence. 


cer uncer whom lie served. 


military officer was bound to obey. 


After a very long debate, in 
W ind- 


which general Tarleton, Mr. 
ham, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Canning, and 
many others tock a part, lord Henry 
Petty replied to the several speakers 
on the other side. 

Upon a division the numbers 
were— 

Fe@the previous question 203 

Against it - - 15 





Majority . 5l 

While the majority were in the 
lobby, lerd Castiereagh requested 
his friends not to go away after 
that division, lest another division 
should take place. 

The other resolution was then 
negatived without a division, and 
the house adjourned. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Dundas Saunders, 
after a very short prefatory mtro- 
duction, touching yr the wish of the 
East India company, that the 
house would centiiue the investi- 
gation of the state of their affairs, 
commenced by a committee in the 
last session of parliament, moved 
now to revive the committee. He 
proposed but two alterations jn the 
, 
namely, by omitting the names of 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Grenville, 
and inserting those of lord ‘l'emple 


and Mr. Addington, 




































AND 


Mr. Creevey rose to protest a, 
gatast the nommiation of a com, 
mittee so eelthiceae because he 
the ught my house unlik: ly to des 
rive fion = cir Investigation the 
kind ef ir nation that was de 
sirable eiaiiates the company’s 
atfairs, or the stave of the British 
setiiements ia India. He took a 
view of the decli inns circumst ances 
of the company, both at home.and 
aubyoad, from the first mission of 
lord Cornwallis to India, until the 
present. ‘The principle laid down 
by that wise and distmterested no 
bleman, as the only ground upon 
which prosperity in the c Mpainy’s 
affairs could be expected, was to 
confine their atente n as much as 
possible to comercial pursuits, to 
desist trom schemes of teryitorial 
¢eonqguest, and to conciliate the con 
trdence of the native powers. This 
advice was avowedly approved and 
recommen ded by the court of di. 
rectors and by parliament, but had 
been from that momeni to this 
wholly departed from: for what 
was the whole per riod of marquis 

Vellesley’s ad: nin ist ation in India, 
but one scene of policy and warfare, 
directed SO lely t to co niques .t—in the 
course of which all the native 
princes of India had been either 
uci ually or virtually dethroned, 
their confidence and friendship to- 
tally alienated from this country, 
their territories every where, more 
er less, wrested fram them, and we 
British government in India re 
duced to a principle of simple dee 
spousm? While the ncble marquis 
was thus pursuing | schemes of am- 
bition and aggrandizement, the re- 
venues of the c mpany were lavished 

and exhausted in his pursuits; and 
lao of realizing the pompous 
statements and promises made some 
years since by lord Melville, and 
the noble lord who succeeded him 
at 
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at the! ) ead of the board of control 
ord Castler eagh), that the com- 

P my ’s affairs were retriey! NR, that 
ghey wi ould be spec cli ly able to ap- 
propriate a miflion of surplus re- 
venue to the liquidation of their 
home debts ; they had never been 
able to pay but one half million; 

their income had proved wholly 
inadequate to their expenditure ; 
and, instead of clearing off the vr ine 

millions which they owed, their 
debt had actually increased to 32 
millions, and they still wanted to 
borrow more. Insuch a state of 
afairs, and while the time was ap- 

P oaching when the present ¢ harter 
f the com pony must expire, it was 


of t he highest importance that the 


house 1 the country should he 
fully and far ‘ly Facquainted with the 
real state of their concernsy but 
such a result was hh irdiy tu be ex. 
pected from a committee consti- 
tuted like that of the last year, who 
were chiefly either the:mse!ves mem- 
bers of that board of control, who 
sanctioned* and directed the mea- 
sures of t'te marquis W Hestey, or 
the friends and relatives of the noble 
marquis himself, whe aided and 
abetted his operations. A commit- 
tee so constituted were in fiuct site 
tag 1 1judzem¢ at upon themselves, 

and of cout @coi 14 not he expec tote: 
to rive a report uofaveurable to the 
system in India pursued under their 
auspices. What could be so ridi- 
culows as an inquiry founded by 

sich men upon the examination of 
The creat Mr. Burke, 
so much learned os ove othe *rmen, 
did not know any thin ¢ of India 
afuirs until he a nl iired his knows 
leds zc by ra examumation of evi- 
de ne e before the com mittee of which 
he Was a memn r3; a committee, 
who, tho: igh not at all composed 
of men conver ant with the affairs 
of India, but deriyi mg all 


each other? 
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formation from evidence, yet pro- 
duced, within the short period of 
two sessions, no less than eleven 
volumes of reports, containing the 
most perfect system of knowledge 
and learning upon ladiin affairs 
ever before produce: 1. While such 
vas the result of the maquiry con. 
dn ted by an unlearned cominittee, 
what was the contrast compared 
with the report of the second com- 
mittee appointed last session? Why, 
that the latter was one of the most 
trumpery productions, the most 
destitute of comprehensive knows 
ledge and information on the sub- 
ject referred to them, that ever pro- 
ceeded trom any committee of par- 
liament. He therefore could place 
no reliance upon the reports of a 
committee so constituted. He 
thourht it impossible the British 
power in India could long continue 
to exist under such a system as that 
by which it had been for several 
years characterized. Itshas long 
been known and avowed, thagethe 
conquest of India was a tavourite 
eme with Bonaparte, more espe- 

C’ ee as it was the only branch of 
Britislt territory he contd approach 
bv land. it was well known that 
he had active machinations on foot 
for the purpose, and nad eminently 
silecee "4 din eaning to his purpose 
the government w! Persia. He 
(Mr. Creevey Ps ad little doubt 
that Bon: 1part?, sail, a young man, 
w onl 1, in the course of a few years, 
ke himself master of British In- 
dia, He conciuded by expressing 
his wish that the house, instead of 
intrusting the laquiry to the pro- 
pt sed ce ymmittee, pre stessedly learned 
in Indian affairs, would appoint a 
committee unacqnainted with them, 
who would make their fair deduc- 
tions from the examination of evi- 
dence, and have authority to examine 
the proposed examiners themselves. 


Lord 
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Lord A. Hamilton observed, that 
the principal object of the committee 
would be to inquire into the present 
state of the affairs of the India com- 
pany, and the causes which Id to 
it; and he could not, therefore, con- 
sent to acommittee composed chiefly 
of such persons as adhered particu- 
Jarly to their measures, and were 
blind to the consequences of their 
delusive statements. He was no 
way hostile to the India company, 
but he felt it his duty to watch care- 
fully: the interests of the public, 
which were so deeply implicated in 
their failure, and to guard them as 
much as possible against the depre- 
dations of the board of control, the 
influence of which had, tn his opi- 
nion, brought the company into 
their present state of difhculty and 
distress. He should therefore ob- 
ject to a committee so constituted. 

Mr. Wilberforce said it was a 
notion too frequently taken up, but 
in his opinion a most mistaken one, 
that gentlemen who have been in 
India are all of one mind respect- 
ing the affairs of the company, in 
that country. ‘That the reverse was 
the case, was well known to the 
rentlemen on the other side of the 
Sole | and could they wish any 
thing better than to have those who 
are able to give them information 
on what is most conducive to the 
interests of the company and of the 
country? In his mind the com. 
mittee would be greatly robbed 
and denuded, if it should be de- 
prived of the talents and the in- 
formation of those gentiemen. One 
would suppose, he said, from the 
argument, that the directors were 
men enjoying sinecures of three or 
four thousand pounds a year, and 
had nothing to do but to enjoy 
themselves at their case; whereas 
they were gentlemen of the first 
talents for business—men of industry 


and application, and devoted thei 
whole ume and study to promote the 
welfare of the company. He way 
against objecting to official “men, 
who, in his opinion, would be more 
useful than any other set of men, 

Mr. Whitbread, sir A. Welles 
ley, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. P. Moore, 
and other members, delivered they 
sentiments ; when the motion wag 
generally carried. 

Feb, 24. The chancellor of the 
exchequer said, it would be recol, 
lected by the house, that the ho. 
nourable gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Wardle) when he brought forward 
his charges, had mentioned an of. 
fice in the city kept for the sale’ of 
places under government, in which 
the names of the lord chance! lor and 
the duke of Portland had been used, 
He had then said he would be glad 
to give every assjstance to the ho. 
nourable gentleman, in order to 
discover i? any such unjust prac. 
tices were really in existence. Since 
that time, a gentleman had observed 
an advertisement for the sale of a 
place under government, and had 
applied accordingly to the office of 
Coleman and Taylor, who informed 
him they had a place under govern. 
ment to dispose of. He informed 
the chancellor of the exchequer of 
it, who sent for the solicitor to the 
treasury, and desired him to go 
with the gentleman, and make an 
advance of any sum that might be 
required, to endeavour to find out 
if any such practices did exist, $0 
as to fix them’ with a prosecution. 
They had accordingly proceeded, 
and a sum had been agreed on, 
which was deposited ; and by the 
advice of the attorney and solicitor 
general, Coleman and Taylor, and 
a Mrs. Harvey, were indicted ; there 
was also a banker. 

Mr. G. Ponsonby said, he rose to 
submit to the house an inguiry_on a 

; subject 
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subject as highly important to the 
honour, fame, and interests of this 
country as any which had ever 
claimed their attention. If he had 
not given any notice on the subject, 
the ‘very expressions he had used 
would have presented to the mind 
of every one who heard him that 
he alluded to the conduct of the 
campaign in Spain. When the in- 
surrections at Madrid and ciher 
places in Spain were first made 
known to this country, the,ci:cum- 
stances of the world were such as 
made it the most important crisis 
for those who possessed his majes- 
ty’s confidence, that could well be 
imagined. All the powers of the 
continent of Europe were prostrate 
at the feet of the conqueror of its 
destinies, and either from tlre weak- 
ness or the versatility of their coun- 
cils, had, one after another, suc- 
cumbed and submitted to the power 
and aggrandizement of the emperor 
of France. England alone wis 
found to be the only power capable 
of any further resistance to the gi- 
gantic power of France. ‘The house* 
of Austria had, against the advice 
of her wisest and most prudent 
counsellors, plunged headlong into 
the third coalition against France, 
and the fatal consequences which 
tullowed had reduced her to a state 
of absolute weakness, Whether se- 
duced by the power of France, or 
wearied with her former alliances, 
Russia had not only ceased to be 
the enemy, but had suffered herself 
to be drawn into a close alliance 
with the emperor of France. Thus 
stood the world; and when those 
Who had so long been her eriemies 
had at length become her vassals 
or allies, there unexpectedly ardse 
aN Opposition to the arms of France, 
in a country which had not only 
been in strict alliance, but even in 
4 state of the most abject depend- 


at its close. 
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ence toher power. Spain, so lately 
her vassal, had risen in insurrec- 
tion against her impressive man. 
dates, and had applied to this coun- 
try for assistance, just before the 
close of the last session of parlia- 
ment ; but it was not in the power 
of his majesty’s ministers then to 
lay before the house, any informa- 
tion on the subject. The whole 
management of this delicate and 
important affair had been Ieft en- 
tirely to them. Parliament had 
no power to interfere or to take 
any share in it, the session bein 
Ministers had, how. 
ever, evety thing which parliament 
could bestow, to enable them to act 
wiih spirit and effect. They were 
granted without hesitation every 
guinea they could ask; they hada 
vote of credit to the utmost extent 
of their wishes, There was but one 
mind, one heart, and one undivided 
spirit, among all the people of the 
empire. No ministers before them 
ever experienced such uncxampled 
unanimity in the nation, to forward 
and promote the success of every 
measure they might think proper 
or requisite to adopt, for the as- 
sistance of the Spaniards; not a 
man who expressed a wish but of 
effecting the liberty of Spain, 
Standing on that eminence from 
which munisters could view the 
prospects that were shut to all 
other eyes, it was their paramount 
duty, before they engaged the 
strength, power, and credit of this 
country in that project—before they 
employed its wealth in any expedi- 
tions, either by land or sea—it was 
their duty to make themselves well 
acquainted with the real situation 
of Spain. The first measure they 
ought to have adopted was, to have 
sent to that country men of the 
most eminent talents, both in mili- 
tary and civil affairs—men who 
ayere 
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were able to Ileal on and conduct 
with effect the Spanish arnties. It 
was their duty to have selected such 
men as were likely, by the superio- 
rity of their talents, so to take 
advantage of. circumstences which 
might be found favourable, as to 
break down the overgrown and ull- 
grasping power of France, and by 
that means to aflord an opportunity 
to the other powers of Europe to 
take the first occasion that offered 
of delivering themselves from the 
degraded state of vassalage and 
oppression in which they were at 
present placed: He did not know 
the men who had been sent, more 
than from public report; but he 
could not perceive among their 
names any one who was remarka- 
ble either for wisdom or knowledge, 
They were all young men, and, as 
such, he feared but little capable 
of forming a true and sound judge- 
ment, either of the nature and si- 
tuation_of the country, or of what 
was passing init, Ministers s'ood 
responsible in a double capacity s 
they were bound to adopt such 
measures as should most ctfectually 
conduce, not only to the means of 
success. to Spain, but also of de. 
fence to England, and to consider 
that they had to administer the af- 
fairs of that country which conld 
alone resist France; and it behoved 
them most espectaliy to see that 
NG 
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liad not negiect the defence of 
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» 
this country m attendin? to the as- 


sstance of Spun. To judge of 
the true staie of Spain, it required 
men of ure first-rate abilfties, it 
Was easy to see, showever great our 
power at sea, England alone could 
not stand the event of the contest. 
It was, above all, necessary to ascer- 


tain the true feelings and spirit of 


. . i . 
the Spanish people; what was their 


union, and how far their power of 


cooperation really extended. Mi- 


nisters cuzht not to have employed 
young men, who are naturally ip. 
clined to be volatile and heedless, 
but such as were of most experi 
enca, and not lable to be led away 
by false or donbtful ap, earances; 
men who couldtorma sound judge. 
ment as to the principles and ip 
clinations of those who filled the 
first rank, and were held in the 
highest estimation in that country ; 
men who could diseern the partis 
cular bent and bias of the minds 
of the middle class of society there, 
that great and binding link between 
those of the higher and the lower 
rank, and how far they were ready 
and willing to undergo al! the mi 
series, and to siiier the various and 
mit:.ifold privations they were likely 
to sufer by entering into the are 
duous conflict. He did not meap 
to speak disrespectfully of the Spa- 
niards, but they did not appear to 
him to be POLSES ed of that warmth 
and enthastasm of character which 
Was sO necessary to ensure succesy’ 
Mintsters oughi, however, to have 
known how tar the Spaniards were 
inclined to go, betore they ventured 
to send, in the face of the most 
powerful and best disciplined army 
ia Europe, that comparatively small 
portion of our army, which they 
placed, under the command of sit 
John Moore. 

The first step which was taken, 
vas the expedition under the com- 
mand of sir Arthur Wellesley, on 
the 15th of July. The gallant ge- 
neral went to Gallicia, but the junta 
told him they did not want men, 
and advised him to go to Portugal. 
When the gallant general went to 
Portugal, by the direction of the 
noble lord, the fate of Spain was 
decided ; for ft was not possible to 
succour Spain effectually till that 
campaign Was concluded. On the 
30th of August that event took 


place, 
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tace, and he desired to know why 
so long a time had elapsed between 
that and the 16th of October, the 
day on which sir John Moore set 
out for Spain. The gallant general 
had told the house the other night 
that an English army was, in his 
opinion, necessary in Spain, and 
that in the heart of the country ; 
and yet, though the campaign in 
Portugal ended the 50th of August, 
sir John Moore did not set eut for 
Spain ull the 16th of October. On 
the Sth of October the army under 
sir David Baird arrived at Corunna, 
and it was not till the 27th of that 
month that it was disembarked, On 
the 27th of September the central 
or supreme junta were installed at 
Madrid, and yet it was necessary 
to wait til the 27th of October to 
get the consent of that junta to 
their landing. ‘There should have 
been some person there to hive m- 
formed sir David Baird, whether 
he would be allowed to land his 
men by those to whose assistance 
they were sent; but it appeared 
there was not any body fiom this 
country for any such purpose till 
the 7th of November, that_ Mr. 
Frere arrived at Madrid. He did 
not mean to depreciate the talents 
of Mr. Frere, but he was not in his 
(Mr. Ponsonby’s) opinion a proper 
man for that purpose. ‘i‘he most 
proper would have been a military 
man—the stute of Spain was, or 
ought to be, wholly military, and 
none but a military man was equal 
to the situation of Mr. Frere. On 
the 14th of November general 
Moore reached Salamanca. He 
wished the house to observe how 
the French were employed all this 
time. After the surrender of Du- 
ore the whole remnunt of the 

rench army in Spain were concen- 
trated in Navarre, Bonaparte had 


hot a force that could face the Spa- 
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niards, and was therefore under the 
necessity of drawing off the forces 
which had been employed in the 
Prussian and Polish war. He had 
no maritime assistance, but was 
compelled: to forward them by 
forced marches, ‘Lhe emperor of 
“France went to Erfurth—settled 
matters with the emperor of Russia 
—returned to France—communi- 
cated his intentions to the senate, 
and on the Sth day of November, 
nine days before sir John Moore 
reached Salamanca, he arrived at 
Bayonne, to put himself at the 
head of those forces which had ar- 
rived from the banks of the Vistula. 
He requested to know why there 
had been so much delay on our side, 
opposed to the celerity and energy 
on that of our enemy. It was not 
in the power of this country to furs 
nish a great military force, and 
therefore it was necessary that force 
should be kept in a body, and not 
broken into fragments, which ren- 
dered it incapable of acting with 
efiect. He desired, therefore, to 
know why it was that sir David 
Baird and sir John Moore delayed 
sO long to join their forces. What 
was the consequence? The armies 
of Romana and Blake were over- 
thrown at Espinosa and Reynosa, 
betore sir John Moore arrived in 
Spain. On the 10th of November 
orie Spanish army was destroyed, 
on the 128th of November another; 
aud on the 14th of the same month 
thé Enelish army arrived in Spain. 
Of what use was it to the Spanish 
armics? Was it to unite with them 
after they were annihilated? What 
then was the state of the two Eng- 
lish armies? Was sir David Baird 
enabled.to form a junction with the 
other under general Moore? So far 
from it, he had not even moncy 
enough te enable him to etfeet that 
purpose. It might be allowed om 
there 
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there were accidents that might 
have prevented him; he might, 
from the non-arrival of a transport 
with part of his treops, or with ne- 
cessary artillery or ammunition, 
have been delayed; but who could 
suppose that ministers would have 
sent him out with an army without 
a few casks of money, to enable 
him to provide necessaries for trans- 
porting his army from one place to 
another? So it was, however; and 
sir David Baird was obliged to 
apply to and depend on the credit 
of private individuals, Afterwards 
the armies of Leon and Estrema- 
dura were successively annihilated, 
without giving the French army, 
as Bonaparte himself expresses it, 
any further trouble than that of a 
few marches against them. 

Cn the 15th of December, Ma- 
drid capitulated. In all that time 
not a single British soldier had ap- 
peared iy action in Spain. ‘The 
gallant general had told us that 
celerity of movement and quickness 
in dispatch were necessary to ensure 
the success of ourarmy. Shall we 
not then ask why those delays took 
place?) Do not these things de- 
mand inquiry ? 

In this situation sir John Moore 
found himself in the month ot ‘De- 
cember, and both he and sir David 
Baird had determined to retreat, as 
they found it would be impossible 
to contend with the immense ar- 
mies opposed to them ; and fortu- 
nate indeed it would have been if 
that determination had been pur- 
sued! But the opinion of these 
commanders was again changed ; 
and why? Is it nut proper to 
know why they did not retreat as 
at first intended? Was it in conse- 
quence of orders from home, or 
was it from the officious interference 
of those not at home? He had 
heard that Mr, Frere had requested 


sir John Moore to advance, with an 
assurance that the Spaniards would 
be able to ‘co-operate powerfully 
with him. Whether this account 
was true, he did not know; but oug 
ignorance was a greater reason for 
inquiry. On the 2lst of Decem, 
ber sir John Moore arrived at Sas 
hagan, on the 22d the emperor of 
France set out with a great army 
to attack him. On the 24th of 
December general Moore was again 
obliged to retreat, for had he re 
mained four-and-twenty hours lon. 
ger in that position, it is more than 
probable not a man of our army 
would have escaped. He had 
heard this, he said, from officers 
who were there, and who had 
assured him, that if general Moore 
had engaged Soult’s army, he could 
not have succeeded. Under these 
mauspicious circumstances we had 
lost all our magazines, all our am. 
munition, above 35000 horsés, and 
he feared more than the gullant 
general lost when he said not above 
four or five thousand men, All 
these had been lost without any 
possibility of aveiding it, Is it not 
known that retreat was resolved on 
before the French force arrived? Is 
it not also known thatit commenced 
only after it arrived? This de 
manded therefore to be accounted 
for. It was not only the loss which 
England had sustained that was to 
be eum 3 but the effect it must 
inevitably have on all the ‘yl of 
the continent; for though our af 
mies had uniformly proved their 
bravery, England’s glory as a ml 
litary power was lost and gone. 
ever we should again ask them to 
cooperate with us, they would say, 
No ; your troops are brave and your 
generals skilful; but there ts 4 
secret something which paralyss 
all your efforts, and causes 
continually to fail. When 100 is 
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allies in Germany and in Holland, 
there were many reasons why your 
efforts were not available s but after 
what has passed in Spain, we can 
- never more rely on your assistance 
as a military power. As to the 
planof the campaign, he did not 
pretend to know it; but some say 
the north was the most proper, and 
to land at St. Andero. ‘The noble 
lord had said this was a Pyrenean 
campaign, and that there were not 
only four passes, but forty. [i 
this was the case, why did the noble 
lord send an army into Spain? If 
the Spaniards could not encounter 
an army of 40,000 men, how could 
he imagine an English and Spanish 
army could beat 400,000 or 500,000 
men, or ali that Bonaparte could 
afiord tosendthither? He did not 
know what plan was the best; but he 
hadunders'ood from allmilitary men 
with whom he had conversed, that 
from the commencement ot the 
business, the idea of its terminating 
successfully was futile, absurd, and 
impossible. It would be necessary, 
and only just, for the country to 
know why a contest entered into 
with the heart and hope of all, and 


commencing in the brightest pros . 


spects, had tkus closed in darkness 
and disappointmen',—why as fine 
an army as ever entered the field 
should be wantonly exposed to pe- 
rils which must carry ruin co them, 
and misfortune to England. He 
had heard an opinion advanced, 
which he by no means mentioned 
as his own,—that our troops might 
have been employed with effect, as 
£arrisons to certain sea-port towns 
On the coast of Spain. This was, 
however, an opinion which he could 
not entertain ; there seemed to be a 
jealousy on the part of the Spa- 
Diards, as at Cadiz, and at Ferrel ; 
and he had even heard (what he 


would believe true, unless contra- 
35U9. 
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dicted) that our force, which had 
pone from Lisbon to Cadizy wourd 
not be allowed to enter the hare 
bour. “ All I ask (said Mr. Pone 
sonby) is, that this house should 
institute an inquiry into the causes 
which led ministers so to dispose of 
the British force, as to leave a doubt 
on the public mind, wheter the 
fortunes of Spain can ever be res 
trieved. Thisisa duty which we 
owe tothe brave soldiers who have 
borne with patience their unparale 
leled distresses ; soldiers such as no 
nation on the earth could have sent 
to battle but ourselves; soldiers whe 
have elevated the name of the 
country; in the contemplation of 
whose glory there is not a pvasint 
onthe wild mountains of Scodand, 
or bleak begs of Ireland, who does 
not feel hiniself raised with a supes 
rior consciousness. I conjure you 
then to this act of duty by he glory 
of your own power; by the repue« 
tation of your country 3 by every 
thing precious to you as brave and 
free meng by the gratitude. you 
owe to those heroes, who, fallin 
for you atCorunna, have left their 
honoured memories to be preserved 
inviolate; and by your respect 
for those who are yet left to the 
country, on whom her future re- 
liance is dependent, and who, I 
trust, will never be sacrificed to in» 
capacity.” 

Mr. Ponsonby concluded by 
moving, that the house should instie 
tute an inquiry into the causes, 
consequences, and events of the 
Spanish campaign. 

Lord Castlereagh began by stat- 
ing, that he would endeavour 
shortly to detail to the house, the 
reasons by which he was induced 
to negative the motion of the mght 
honourable gentleman. Melan- 
choly, he confessed, was the event 
of the late — campaign ; a 
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still the blame was not imputable 
to ministers» or, if it was, it could 
only be by deduction, certainly not 
by proof. 
blame to England, whose troops 
did not arrive till date? ( Loud cheers 
from the oppasition.) He wished 
gentlemen would reserve tacir ac- 
clamations until they had heard 
him out. England surely avas not 
to be blamed, because the prinetpal 
power to which she came as an 
ally could not unhapptly hold out 
till the asrival of her assistance. 
It had been said, that government 
ought to have waited to collect full 
information, how far the spirit of 
liberty in the Spaniards went to the 
melioration of their condition. Now 
how the honourable mover could 
reconcile this with his former ad- 
monition to speed and celerity, it 
was not indeed in his ingenuity to 
discover. The only rational ques- 
tion was, Whether it could be hoped 
that Spain, with our assistance, 
would be enabled to stand agaist 
France? and if this cauld be 
roved, government stood justified. 
Te had heard that night the great 
power of France stated as a de- 
pressing circumstance ; but that 
was rather an unfortunate argu- 
ment for those who hid eonstantly 
been'vaunting the efforts of which 
an universal and determined people 
were capable. Spain had indeed 
made an energetic effort; she had 
borne against the power of France, 
better than those px wers Who pOossess- 
ed their regulur armies; and if she 
did fail, it was a little hard to re- 
proach her with that want of cha- 
racter which she had miraculously 
evinced. In the outset, of the 
truggle, however, ministers had 
much to hope: the whole nation 
had risen with one simultaneous 
effort, and in six days there was 
scarcely a single province which did 


Was it a subject of 
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not stand in array against F, 
What evinced the spirit of the 
ple in the commencement, was the 
almost immediate subjugation of 
100,000 French troops at that time 
in Spain; nor did they merely 
overcome them by a superiority of 
torce, as the victory over Dupont 
by Castanos elearly showed ; a vie. 
tory gained after two days’ hard 
hehting, with nearly equal num. 
bers. General Spencer was at the 
time near Cadiz; and to his ip 
quiry whether he should stop to the 
assistance of Castanos, the answer 
was, that Portugal was more de 
feuceless, and that Castanos had 
such reliance on his troops, that he 
would tace the enemy alone. This 
alone he thought was sufficient to 
show there was something in the 
country on which we might rest our 
hopes. But let us turn from An 
dalusia to Saragossa, and we should 
find iittle diminution of them ener. 
cy; the defence of Rio Seco 
showed, if they had had cavalry, 
of what they were capable. Cin 
cumstances like these were wortha 
thousand such political reports as 
the honourable mover would have 
built upon. As to their efficiency 
to meet the French, the destruction 
of 100,000 men, and the driving 
the remainder to the left bank of 
the Ebro, were, he thought, sufti« 
cient demonstrations. By _ this, 
Spain was left fiee to the efforts of 
the Spaniards. Thus, then, the 
necessity of our ¢xertions was, he 
hoped, satisfactorily proved. Now 
as to the nafure and expedition of 
our cooperation, Here his lords 
ship went into a vindication of the 
course pursued, and concluded by 
observing, that the house would 
soon be in possession of documents 
which would enable it to come toa 
fair and fuli decision of the conduct 
of the goverumeut respecting marr 
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He would leave it to them, in the 
mean time, to determine, whether a 
proper case had been made out, or 
whether the mode proposed was the 
mostlikely and best adapted to attain 
the object professed in the motion. 
In the course of his experience im 
parliament, he had seen, that those 
who were most clamorons and ap- 
parently anxious to — institute in- 
quiry, were the least sincere in their 
endeavours to obtain it. The mode 
they wished to have adopted was 
always calculated to ‘defeat the 
ostensible object of their zeal and 
labour. Should the house go into 
a committee, they would not be 
able to get out of it for these three 
months. He trusted that they 
would agree with him, wait for the 
information which rovernment was 
anxious to lay before them, and 
upon that form their decision. 

Mr, Tierney delivered a most ex- 
eellent speech, full of fine reason- 
ing and strong argument ; and 
concluded: by saying, He trusted 
the house would not be of opinion 
that the motion was to be treated as 
lightly as the noble lord seemed dis- 
posed to treat it. ‘The situation of 
the country was becoming more 
critical every day, The time must 
come when their main hope was to 
restonthe army. It was for that 
house to revenge the wrongs of the 
army. There was not an officer 
who came home from the expedi- 
tion to Spain, that did not vent 
execrations against the authors of 
it From Lugo until they reached 
Corunna, there was not a man en- 
gaged in that retreat of unparallel- 
ed danger and hardship,, who did 
hot vent curses against those who 
placed them *: that situation. 

General Stewart, Mr, Colborne, 
and lord Milton spoke to the ques- 
tion; after which 

Mr. Canning entered into a 
gc0eral vindication of the conduct 
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of administration, and ¢oncluded 
with saying, it would be recol- 
lected that the feeling of that 
house, and of the world, upon the 
first ebullition of the national spirit 
in Spain, was, that the government 
of this country had but one course 
to pursue. It had been argued by 
the right honourable gentleman, 
that before the assistance of this 
country had been given to Spain, 
it ought to have been ascertained 
whether or not the Spaniards were 
instigated by the monks; whether 
they were encouraged by the higher 
ranks, or animated by popery 3 
whether they were wedded to their 
ancient institutions, or disposed to 
shake off the oppression of their 
former government; to abjure the 
errors of a delusive religion, or 
prepared to forswear the pope and 
the grand inquisitor. These were 
questions better suited for the em- 
ployment of a period of learned 
leisure, than for the hours of ac- 
tion. The right honourable gen- 
tleman, in tracing the limit which 
he pointed out, had drawn a line 
of insularity round us, which would 
insulate us from the rest of Europe, 
and leave us to defend ourselves. 
The policy of his majesty’s govern- 
ment was different: they felt that 
the Spanish nation wanted other 
and more aids, than lectures or 
municipal institutions: they were 
content that a British army should 
act in Spain, though the grand ine 
quisitor may have been at the head 
of the Spanish armies; though the 
people may have been antachoa to 
their ancient monarchy, and with 
one hand upheld Ferdinand VII. 
whilst with the other they worships 
ped the Lady of the Pillar. To 
assist the patriotic efforts of the 
Spanish nation was the sole object, 
and they did not wish to inflict upon 
that country any charge as the 
price of that aSsistance. If the 
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inciple upon which government 
ad. acted was not sound; if the 
measures resorted tc had only pa- 
ralysed the efforts of the Spanish 
nation,—for God’s sake let the ad- 
ministration of the government be 
trusted to more enthusiastic and 
abJer hands! But the enthusiasm 
in Spain was not pretended ; what 
they had in their mouths, they felt 
in their hearts: they were enthusi- 
astically determined to defend their 
country to the last extremity, or 
te perish under its ruins. The lan- 
guage held to Spain was not, that 
no assistance snould be afforded till 
a supreme government should be 
established ; but whilst the assist- 
ance was sent to every part of 
Spain, we called upon that country 
to collect its authority in one su- 
preme government, not in order to 
obtain our assistance, but to induce 
other nations of Europe to join in 
assisting theirexertions. Until this 
supreme government had been es- 
tablished, no accredited minister 
could be sentto Spain; but at an 
early period of the national ebulli- 
tion, agents had been sent by his 
majesty’s ministers to*all parts of 
Spain; and from the information 
collected from these gentlemen, 
they were enabled to judge for 
themselves. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman had objected to thé ap- 

ointment of any other than a mi- 
itary Man in a mission to Spain ; 
but as the objects of the right ho- 
nourable pestleene are of a philo- 
sophical nature, military men would 
not have beén the most proper per- 
sons to be emPloyed to accomplish 
them, But was there no other way 
of knowing the state of the coun- 
try than by the barren reports of the 
agents who might be sent thither? 
1 on were desirous of knowin 
what was passing in Dosked 
would he not ask whether such or 


such a person, who may have been 
known in Europe to be connected 
with public affairs, had any share 
in the passing transactions? This 
source of information was open to 
us in Spain, and the men connected 
with the national struggle afforded 
the best illustration of the principle, 


and the best comment upon the 


cause. In Catalonia, Espelota, 
who had been governor of South 
America, and president of the coun. 
cil of Castile, took the lead. Ip 
Castile, Cuesta was at the head of 
the army: -in Murcia, the vehe. 
rable Florida Bianca, the ablest 
statesman in Europe. Besides 
these and others, there were Saa 
vera and Jovallanos; the former an 
able minister for foreign affairs, the 
latter distinguished in the home de. 
partment, whose connexion with 
the popular ebullition was a fortu. 
nate omen of its success, and a d- 
stinct proof of its extent. But these 


-were not ali: amongst those whe 


attended their sovereign to Bayonne, 
and who took the earliest opportu. 
nity to join their country, were don 
P. Cevallos and the duke d’Infan- 
tado. When the hoary wisdom of 
age and the distinguished iadividu- 
* of every rank were associated 
for the common defence of their 
country, who could doubt of their 
cause? This was a state of things 
which his majestr’s ministers could 
easily discern without the aid of 
the spectacles presented by the right 
honourable gentleman. ‘The mil- 
tary part of the transaction may 
have disappointed expectation, but 
the cause is not desperate. The 
soldiers who conquered at Baylen, 
and those who rallied after the de 
feat of Rio Seco ; tose who dé 
fended Madrid before they were 
soldiers, and drove the French qt 
of Castile, are-still staunch in the 


cause. The spirit of the people 
unsud- 
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unsubdued; the boundaries of 
French power are confined within 
the limits of their military ports: 
the throne of Joseph is erected on 
sand, and will totter with the first 
blast ; and Bonaparte, even should 
he succted, instead of a yielding 
and unreproaching ally, will have 
an impatient, revolting, and turbu- 
lent nation to keep down. In this 
state of things he could not admit 
that the cause of Spain was, de- 
sperate. Austria and Prussia had 
sunk under the fortune of Bona- 
parte ; but though his career had 
not been stopped, it had been in- 
terrupted by an unarmed popula- 
tionin Spain. ‘The cause of Spain 
and of Europe was rot desperate, 
because our army of thirty or forty 
thousand men had been obliged to 
withdraw from Spain; and it was 
not just to the country, or tg the 
army which he hoped would again 
prove the stay of Europe, to as- 
sert that 1ts honour was in conse- 
quence gone for ever. All the 
energy of liberty and all the sacred- 
ness of loyalty still survived, and 
the Spanish revoiution was, he 
trusted, destined by Providence to 
stand between posterity and French 
despotism. ‘The object of the mo- 
tion of the right honourable gentle- 
man was, to take the administration 
of the government out of their 
hands, in which it was at present 
placed. But he begged that mi- 
histers might be judged of by com- 
parison, 

Mr. Windham, madea yerv elabo- 
rate speech, and other gentlemen 
followed, : 

The house divided : 

For Mr, Ponsonbdy’s motion 127 

Against it - . - 220 

Majority - eo a 93 

Feb. 2{- Sir Samuel Romilly 

§2ve notice of a motion, for Wed- 
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nesday, for leave to bring in a bill 
to alier and amend the laws relat- 
iz to bankrupts. The objects, he 
said, were numerousand im portant, 
and the explanation at that moment 
would occupy more of the atten- 
tien of the house than was custom- 
ary in giving mere notice of a 
motion. He should ‘therefore 
postpone explaining the nature of 
the dill until the day of his motion. 
The secretary at war then pro- 
ceeded to move the army estunates, 
upon which he stated, that several 
exceedings would necessarily accrue 
under different heads of estimates, 
upon comparison with those of the 
last year; part of which arose from 
necessary occurrences of expendi- 
ture, as the increase of the public 
force both in the line and militia, 
the staff of garrisons, and the staff 
abroad ; the increase of objects up- 
on the Greenwich and Kilmainham 
hospitals, the pensions to widows, 
the additional deputy paymasters, 
and some increase of salary to the 
junior clerks in the war offices, with 
the necessary addition of some su- 
pernumerarics, occasioned by the 
pressure and increase of business in 
that department. Many of these 
exceedings again were merely no- 
minal, and not a real increase; for 
they had been unitormly paid be- 
fore under the head of military con- 
tingences: but in compliance with 
the recommendation of the finance 
committee, it was deemed right to 
bring every charge which was as- 
certainable under some specific 
herd. of estimate; and where the 
estima’e of the preceding year had 
fallen considerably short of the 
real expenditure, it was deemed 
right to make the estimate for the 
present at the real amount which 
experience had proved it to be. 
There was also another head of ex- 
penditure, where the sum charged 
KS would 
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would greatly exceed the reality, 
namely, the clothing for the local 
militia. This estimate was for four 
years, and therefore only one-fourth 
of the sum was really chargeable 
to the present year, although the 
whole must be advanced. But 
against the expense of this corps, 
there would be a_ considerable 
saving from that of the volunteers, 

reat numbers of whom had trans- 
aia their services to the local mi- 
litia. The right honourable secre- 
tary, as he went on, specified the 
several sums of exceeding, and said, 
he was ready to‘answer any objec- 
tions that might be offered. 

Mr. Martin said, that upon the 
military estimate of the present year, 
so great an exceeding as 1,500,000/, 
over that of the last, when the 
burdens of the people were increas- 
ed to such a pitch, was a subject 
that culled for the most minute and 






satisfactory explanation. In the 
office of paytageten-geneeas for 
instance, there was a charge for de. 
puty paymasters of 54,771/, ex. 
ceeding by 20,000/. the estimate for 
the last year. This surely called 
for some explanation, more es 
cially as it was understood that some 
of those persons performed their 
official duties by deputy ; the pay- 
master of Gibraltar, for instance, 
who, he understood, never was 
seen there, but received his, salary 
as a simecure, Upon the charge 
of the office of secretary at war, 
54,84¢2,, there was an exceeding 
over the last year of 27,S48/. ; on 
the head of foreiga corps there was 
another exceeding of 70,800/., and 
under other heads there was a sum 
of 54,000/. consisting entirely of 
new charges. 

A conversation of some length 
took place, when 
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The following sums were voted for the following purposes:— | 


Land forces (including various miscel- Q ct 2 

laneous services, ° ‘ - § 7,582,378 16 11 
Regiments in the East Indies” - - - 666,375 5 0 
Troops and companies for recruiting ditto - 29,322 10 0 
Embodied militia - - - . - $3,048,647 19 5 
Staff and garrisons - - - - - 449,649 7 9 
Full pay to supernumerary officers -  ~- $1,796 1 3 
Public departments « ° - - 257,711 13 § 
Half-pay and military allowances - - 233,568 5 1 
a of Chelsea and Kilmainham re 67,143 14 11 

iospitals = = - - - : - 
Out-pensioners of ditto - +e + - 425,369 1 9 
Widows’ pensions - - ; - « 49,437 11 8 
Volunteer corps o'*.,. ©. eo « Si’ 2.9 
Local militia « . © ° - 1,219,803 0 0 
Foreign corps - ° . ° - 933,654 6 10 
Royal military college - - - 16,975 17 *# 
Royal military asylum - - - - 23,350 9 2 
ber ea to anaes aael Sng ae 24,972 12 11 
Medicine and hospital expenses : -- 115,024 8 4 
Compassionate list - - ° < 14,300 0 O 
Barrack department (Treland) ° ° 479,857 16 11 
Commissariat department (Ireland) - 235,508 14 2 
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March 1. “Sir Samuel Romilly 
rose, not, he said, merely in pur- 
suance of his notice a few evenings 
ince, but of the intimation which 
he gave to the house three years 
ago, to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to alter and amend certain of 
the bankruptcy laws. He had be- 
fore the honour to suggest to the 
house the urgent necessity of some 
alteration in the system of those 
laws. Hedid not mean to attempt 
any thing like a total change, how- 
ever desirable that might be. It 
was his object to-ppint out some 
of the most prominent defects, and 
to submit to the house such re- 
medies as appeared to him not dith- 
cult to carry into effect. He feared 
that he must still leave many points 
untouched, respecting which it was 
to be wished some material change 
should be adopted. It would be 
extremely desirable to abolish the 
whole system of those laws, and to 
enact others more eligible in their 
stead. This, however, he had not 
the courage to attempt, but must 
leave the task for some more able 
advocate at a more propitious op- 
portunity. For the present, it was 
Necessary to tresnass shortly on the 
attention of the house, m pointing 
out the particular defects which tt 
would be the object of his bill to 

remedy. 

The first was, that, by the bank- 
rupt laws as they now stood, al- 
though the debtor surrenders the 
whole of his effects under the com- 
mission, there were often creditors 
toa considerable amount who could 
claim no dividend’; and the .bank- 
rupt, though deprived of his last 
shilling, was’ still liable to be ar- 
rested by such creditors, and im- 
prisoned for life. . The creditors to 
whom he alluded were those who, 
heing joined in the same securities 
with the bank: upt, could not prove 
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any debt against hint, until they 
should first pay the amount of 
those securities, which often did 
not occur until the last dividend 
was made. ‘ This circumstance 
placed both in a situation from 
which it was highly necessary to 
relieve them; and an obvious re- 
medy was attainable by enabling 
the creditor to prove his debt at 
any tine before the final dividend 
should be paid. 

The next evil, which became a 
frequent cause of complaint, was ; 
the assignees, after taking thre 
whole of the bankrupt’s effects into 
their hands, delayed paying to the 
other creditors their dividends, une 
til the assignees themselves became 
bankrupts ; in which case the other 
creditors, instead of having their 
fair portion of the original bank. 
rupt’s estate, received but a very 
small portion of it indeed, fromthe 
wreck of the assignees’ affairs. A 
bill was proposed in the house of 
lords, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, for imposing a heavy penalty 
upen assignees who kept in their 
hands, béyond a certain time, the 
effects of the bankrupt, and for the 
levying of which numerous officers 
were tobe appoiated. It appeared 
to him, however, that a mhore eligi- 
ble remedy could be attained with- 
out such «ppomtments, by obliging 
the assignees to lodge the effects in 
the hands of some banker. He 
should therefore propose a clause 
in the bill, enacting, that where 
the creditors neglected, at or before 
the second meeting after the issuing 
the commission, to appoint a banker 
for this purpose, the commissioners 
shonld be imperatively obliged to 
appoint one; and when the assignees 
should fail, after a given number 


of days, to pay in the effects to’ 


such banker, the then commission- 
ers should be empowered to charge 
K 4 them 
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them in aecount with 20 per cent. 
upon the money remaining in their 


hands. 


The next point to which he 
would call the attention of the 


house, was the heavy expense of 


proceeding uncer s'atutes of bank- 
ruptcy. As the law now stood, it 
Was necessary to prove some act 
of bankruptcy, on the part of the 
debtor, before a commission could 
issue, and it frequently happened, 
that the party, conscious of the 


difficulty of such proof, relied upon 


it to set aside the commission, and 
the praceeding was attended with 
very considerable expense. To 
remedy tuis, hershould propose a 
clause to render it unnecessary for 
the assignees to produce their pro- 
ceedings, unless the debtor shall 
serve notice, within a given time, 
that he means to contest the com- 
mission, 

Another matter he proposed to 
remedy was Uhis: assignees were 
exposed to expensive procecdings 
for non-payment of dividends when 
once declared; instead of which 

roceedings by actions at common 
8 he should propose a more 
summary mode of relief to the 
claimant by a petiion to the lord 
chancellor, 

The next topic to which he would 
advert, regarded a grievous op- 
pression to which his majesty’s 
subjects were often exposed, and 
the remedy which he should 
propose was, to takeaway from the 
creditor the power of refusing a 
certificate to the bankrupt who 
shall have made a fair and full cis. 
closure of his effects. He intreated 
the house to consider for a moment 
the situation of an uncertificated 
bankrupt. He could follow no 
business; his industry must be lost 
to himself, to his family, and his 


country : and notwithstanding that 
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he had surrendered upon oath his 
last shilling, he was still liable tp 
debis due before his bankrup 
and to be imprisoned for life at the 
will of any exasperated or inexorable 
creditor. It was enacted by an 
act of the 5th Geo. IL. that unleg 
the certificate of the bankrupt be 
signed by creditors whose debts 
amcunt to four fifths of the whole 
in number and total of his 

such certificate shall be riull and 
void, however honourably the bank. 
rupt may have acted, and although 
his faiinre mig?.t have been the re 
sult of inevitable misfortunes: and 
even though not only four-fifths, 
but the whole of his other creditors 
in number, may be convinced of 
his integrity, and be ready to sign 
his certificate, a single credior, 
whose claim may be just sufficiently 
large to enable him, by refusing to 
sign, to defeat the certificate on 
the score of the four-fifths in value, 
may not only deprive this unfortu. 
nate man of ali future livelihood by 
industry, but may consign him for 
the remainder of his days-to pie 
and rot in a gaol. But this was 
notall; for if any creditor should 
refuse to come in as a claimant 
under the statute against the bank 
rupi’s estate, he may nevertheless 
prov his debt for the purpose of 
Increasing the acgreyate sum, aud 
defeating the bankrupt in the a® 
tamment of a certificate from 
creditors to the amount of four 
fifths in value; and thuis consign 
him to prison for life. Was it pos 
sible that a more aggravated griev- 
ance could exists or that any man 
could render his country, or the 
cause of humanity and justice, 4 
greater service than by contriving 
to get rid ef this oppressive system 
aliogether? Was it to be believed 
that, under the mild and constitle 
tional jurisprudence of England, a 
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usage could be permitted to exist 
under the sanction of law, which 

aces a man, for no crime but 

verty, ac the mercy of his credit- 
or, who is at once made judge and 
executioner in his own cause ; and, 
at his mere discretton, may im- 

ison his debtor for life—net be- 
cause he has acted dishonestly— 
net because he has withheld any 
part of his property—(for that, if 
proved, would be a capital felony) 
—but because he cannot pay thac 
of which the law has-deprived him 
of all possible means of payment? 
The consequence of this state of the 
law was, that a debtor, against 
whose integrity there is not the 


slightest colour even of suspicion, ‘ 


may be sacrificed to the caprice or 
malice of an individual creditor, 
with whom he may have been a 
competitor in trade, or to whom he 
may have, at some former time, 
given an offence. In honest com- 
missions of bankruptcy, such in- 
stances most frequently occurred ; 
but in fraudulent commissions they 
rarely happened. The scheme of 
Oppression was generally directed 
by some one or two rapacious 
creditors to extort money from the 
bankrupt or his friends.. He spoke 
not trom conjecture, but experi- 
ence in the course of practice, 
What then was the temptation held 
Out to fraud on the bankrupt, who 
was oftengnduced to withhold part 
of his property from his honest 
creditors, in order to bribe the ra- 
pacity of some merciless individual 
amongst them? It frequently 
happened, that when the bankrupt 
ad not money to pay for his cer- 
tificate in this way, he found means 
to effect it by another species of 
fraud, namely, by permitting the 
creditor whose obduracy he feared 
Must, to prove a larger debt under 
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the commission than really was 
due tohim : and it was ohly yes- 
terday that a case of this sort 
occurred within his observation, 
where a man was refused his cer- 
tificate, because he signitied to one 
ot his assignees, that a principal 
creditor was about to prove a larger 
debt than he had a right to claim, 
and who, consequently, refused to 
sign his certificate. Such were the 
effects of a law which constitutes a 
man judge and executioner in his 
own cause. Another evil was, 
that until a bankrupt obtains his 
certificate, he cannut be admitted 
as a witness in any thing that con- 
cerns his estate. Here again was 
another impediment to his certifi- 
cate, as it often happened that the 
creditor upon whose discretion the 
grant of that certificate depends, 
was engaged in some contest about 
the bankrupt’s effects, and there- 
fore wished to keép back his testi+ 
mony by withholding his own sig- 
nature. , 
In fraudulent commissions; there 
was neither difficulty nor delay in 
obtaining the certificate; but the 
oppression fell for the most part 
upon the candid honest bankrupt ; 
and the misery and oppression cast 
upon numbers of families, by such 
means, was inconceivable to those 
who were not witnesses of their 
effects. In 1805, there were 940 
commissions of bankruptcy issued 
in England, under which only 405 
certificates were granted. In the 
last year, there were 1084 com- 
missions, and but GOI certificates. 
In the last 20 years, out of 16,202 
commissions, there were but 6597 
certificates ; and yet the only mea- 
sures of relief grantec ‘by the 
British parliament, since the reign 
of Geo. IL. to bankrupts refused 
certificates, were first, in 1772, a 
clause 
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clause to enable bankrupts to peti- 
tion the lord chancellor for re- 
dress; in 1778, a similar provisian 
to enable the lord chancellor to 
grant certificates when unreascn- 
ably refused by the creditors. It 
might be asked, what there was in 
the state of the atmosphere in this 
country in those years, that render- 
ed redress to those unfortunate 
men fit then, that was not equally 
fit now? In Ireland, bills were 
passed by the parliament in 1786, 
1797, 1799, and 1800, for the re- 
lief of uncertificated bankrupts in 
like cases; but since the Union 
nothing had been done; and the 
uncertificated bankrupt in that coun- 
try remained exposed to the same 
oppressions as in this. 

The remedy he would propose 
for this grievance was, not to take 
from creditors altogether the pri- 
vilege of refusing certificates; but 
if they continued so to refuse for a 
lapse of two years, then the debtor 
should be at liberty to petition the 
lord chancellor for redress, al- 
lowing the creditor, at the same 
time, to lay before the chancellor 
the grounds of his refusal, upon 
which his lordship should decide ; 
and upon such proceedings, as the 
debtor only struggling for his 
liberty could ill compass the means 
of expense, he trusted there would 
be no objection to exempt him at 
least from the cost of stamp duty ; 
an impost which, on the proceed- 
ings of law in this country, had the 
most mischievous operation, and 
was highly unpopular in every part 
of the nation. This right to peti- 
tion the chancellor, it was his pur- 
on) to extend to all bankrupts who 
vad been now for two years refused 
their certificates, 

There was one other point on the 
subject of the bankrupt laws, in 
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which he hardly expected any preg 
portion of the house would Concyr 
with him, namely, the wish toalte 
that heavy severity of them which 
awarded, for the concealment of 
effects, the forfeiture of life. A; 
he proposed a measure of redress to 
the honest bankrupt, he might fairly 
be asked how he would deal by the 
dishonest. He feared his opinion 
might seem a little singular tm the 
measure he would suggest. It was 
to take away the capital punish. 
ment, which had the effect of ren. 
dering the 5th of Geo. II. in 1739, 
a dead letter, and, by rendering the 
law less severe, to secure its 

ration. There could be no doubt 
that, in the period of near 80 years 
since the act passed, innumerable 
and gross frauds had been commit. 
ted by bankrupts under examina. 
tion, by which they had forfeited 


‘their lives, had they been prose. 


cuted; but the horror of the 
punishment, and the mercy of the 
creditors, defeated the severity of 
the statute, and secured impu 
nity to the delinquents ; for, from 
that time to the present, there had 
been but three capital convictions: 
one of these was in the year 1759 
where execution followed, and at 
other last year (the case of Bullock), 
where it afterwards appeared that 
facts in his favour might have been 
proved on his trial which were not 
proved; and his sentence was ate 
rested on the opinion of the tw .ve 
judges. No doubt a bankrupt who 
concealed his effects incurred great 
moral guilt: still he was not 4 
man who surrendered volun. 
tarily, but by force. He had 
strong temptations in the appre 
hension of distress and misery t0 
himself and his family. But where, 
it might be asked, was the impar- 
tiality of the law, which would con 
sign 
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sign a tradesman to an ignominious 
death, for 3 frandutent conceal- 
ment, to even a uifling amouny 
from his creditors, while the gentle- 
man of birth and education, mov- 
ing In high rank, often retired to a 
gwl, to spend thousands of the pro- 
perty of himself and his creditors, 
and refused, with impunity, to pay 
a shilling ? 

With respect to the bill he now 
proposed, he did not mean to pre- 
cipitate it, but would barely move 


to have it printed after the first 


reading; and he would postpone 
the second reading for a month lon- 
ger, tf necessary. 
The honourable and _ learned 
member concluded by a pathetic 
icture of the accumulations of 
wretchedness that had been so many 
‘ears sustained by deserving fami- 
tes, consigned to beggary and 
disgrace, - seat the severity of 
the baakrupt laws and inexorable 
creditors. Had some such bill as 
this been passed early in the present 
reign, what misery to thousands 
would have been prevented ! what 
valuable exertions of talent 2nd in- 
dustry would the country have 
gained! How many honest hearts 
would beat high in the reflection of 
having, by industry, surmounied 
early misfortunes,.and have exulted 
inthe osportunities of discharging 
with honour those engagements 
which persecution and oppression 
have rendered totallyimpracticable ! 
Heconcluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the bill, which was 
agreed to mem. con. The bill was 
brought in, and finally passed into 
a law. 
_ March 6. Mr. Whitbread, in 
rising to bring forward the motion 
respecting the conciliation with 
America, of which he had given 
notice, observed that the question 
to which his motion referred was 
ef such importance to the dearest 
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interests of the British empire, that 
he could not too solemnly claim the 
attention of the house to the state 
of ovr relations with America—to 
that chain of causes, that series of 
events, which had led te the pre- 
sent situation of the two countries, 
and which might terminate by in- 
volving them in a war, unless are 
rested by the wise and temperate, 
but effectual and salutary, interfe- 
rence of parliament. America, it 
Was true, was not arrived at the 
fulness of her growth, yet had she 
already shown herself 


« Non sine Diis animosus infans.” 


She had risen with a gigantic 
strength ; she had broken asunder 
the fetters of this country 3 she had, 
inthe plenitude of British power, 
forced us to abandon our claims 
upon her, and to acknowledge her 
own independence of us. Yet had 
America not used that strength, 
which she had thus proved, to 
oppress Great Britain, which wished 
to oppress her, but to assist Great 
dritain in the moment of her trial. 
America was the power, which, 
if allied with us, would enable us 
to cope with the living world; and 
now that Great Britain had the liv. 
ing world against her, with the 
exception of America, there could 
not be a doubt of the expediency 
and importance of any measure 
which could tend to the close and 
intimate union of the two countries, 
But the statesmen of the present day, 
uninstructed by experience, unin- 
fluenced by example, unwarned by 
events, seemed to rush blindly into 
that system which had already torn 
America from the body -of the 
British empire. America had 
proffered to us to unite with us in 
the struggle; and yet where the 
object was of such consequence, 
our government had rejected her 
proffer, and upon a false point of 
honour, 







































honour. The result was, that we 
may, at this moment, be considered 
as on the eve of a warwith Ameri- 
ca. He was aware of the great 
influence which all questions re- 
specting our external relations had 
upon the interests and internal situ- 
ation of this empire; and though 
he was ready to admit the imporr- 
ance of the subjects which had been 
submitted to the consideration of 
the house by his noble and right 
honourable friends (Lord H. Petty 
and Mr. Ponsonby), he was still 
firmly persuaded, that the question 
he had that ni¢ht to bring under 
the consideration of parliament, 
was of paramount interest and im- 
portance: because he hoped that 
the discussion of it would lead the 
government to retrace all its former 
errors, to heal all the existing dif- 
ferences, and to adopt effectual 
rospective measures for the esta- 
lishment of a permanent union 
and good understanding between 
the two countries. (He! hear !) 
It became that house to interfere 
with its authority, because the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
secretary Canning), aided by his 
colleagues, had closed the door 
against conciliation with America, 
which was not now to be expected 
but through the authority of par- 
liament. He well knew that he 
should have great authorities in 
that house against him on this oc- 
casion : one honourable and learned 
entleman (Mr. Stephen) he saw 
in bis place, and another right 
honourable and learned gentleman 
(the master of the rolls) he saw 
justentering. He was fully aware 
of the disadvantage under which he 
should labour against such authori- 
ties, because unhappily the force 
on his side had been diminished. 
He had to lament that he could 
not avail himself of the authority 
of that great civilian (Dr. Law- 
‘ 
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rence), with fwhom he had uj. 

formly the happiness to think ang 

to act; but now that Dr. Lay. 
rence was no more, he might be 

permitted to pay the tribute thar 

vas due to his integrity and hig 

talents. Whatever distinguis’ sad 
individuals may remain, either jy 
his particular department, or in the 
more extende@branches of his pra. 
fession, he was eonvinced that jt 
would be admitted. on all ‘hands 
thatin Dr, Lewrence that ‘house 
and the country had lost a vag 
fund of knowledge, an exemplary 
instance of public virtue, and as 
large a proportion of political in. 
tegrity as had perhaps ever fallen 
to the lot of any individual. (Hear, 
hear.) Anxiously did he wish that 
he could have the support of that 
great civilian on this question, or 
that he had left his mantle to any 
person to supply the loss of his 
rreat authority. Yet feeble as he 

Pelt himself, and inadequate to the 
task as he must be, to the combat 
he should go forth, armed with his 
scrip and his sling, and enter the 
lists with those mighty Goliaths 
whom he had to encounter. But 
in entering the lists against them, 
he should beg leave, as was the 
practice in the chivalrous ages, to 
make a few preliminary stipulations, 
First, he should stipulate, _ that 
when he acknowledged himself the 
advocite of America against Great 
Britain, upon a conviction that 
justice was on the side of America, 
he should not be taunted, as was 
usual, as the advocate of the ene- 
mies of this country. In_ pleading 
the cause cf those who were right, 
if he could obtam for them — 
he felt that he would be pleading 
in effect for those who were wrong. 
He had pledges and connections as 
dear as any man to bind him to his 
country: and though he might 
plead the cause of France or Ame 
ma 
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rica against Great Britain, when 
justice was on their side, he trusted 
that he would ‘not ve the last man 
to vindicate the honour and true 
interests of his country. Here the 
honourable member went into a 
most elaborate, forcible and elo- 
uent discussion of the subject, in 
which our limits do not allow us to 
follow him, He concluded : When 
we had enemies all.over the world, 
when we were to have the French 
navy, the Spanish navy, the Dutch 
navy, and all the naval population 
of Denmark and the countries on 
the Baltic; united against us, he 
thought it would be most impoliiic 
to go to war with America also. 
The house should recollect the 
situation of their merchants, the 
debts which were due to them from 
America, the diminution of their 
exports and imports, and the in- 
creasing distresses of their manufac- 
turers. They should recollect that 
we area people of factitious great- 
ness; he meant by this, that we 
could not be so great a people, or 
hold the same rank, without com- 
merce. [Trance can exist and be 
powerful without commerce: 
America can be great without com- 
merce; but if England should be 
thrown back upon its own re- 
sources, how couldits navy be sup- 
ported, or how could its people be 
fed? Those persons who thought 
lowly of the American character 
should consider, that neither Great 
Britain nor France, ancient or 
modern times, had searcely pro- 
duced a man who could be com- 
ees nee the illustrious general 
Vashington, or few philosophers 
could rank so high as Benjamin 
Franklin. He could not avoid 
addressing the moralists in that 
house in the same language that 
the illustriousWashin ton addressed 
t@ his couatry when he quitted the 
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presidency: ‘“ Observe, above all 
things, good faith and justice to 
all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony with every country. Re- 
ligion and sound policy alike dictate 
this conduct; and by purswing it 
you may seta noble example to the 
world.” He was convinced that, 
by pursuing a proper conduct to- 
wards America, we should have 
her on our side in the great strug- 
gle in which we were cngaged ; and 
he deprecated the forcing her to 
associate herself with the enemy. 
He then moved . 

“That an address be presented 
to his majesty, humbly represent- 
ing, that whereas certain decrees 
respecting the trade of neutrals had 
been enacted by the enemy, in con- 
sequence of which, and the alleged 
acquiescence of the neutral powers, 
his majesty had been advised to 
issue certain orders in council, 
whic!) were afterwards confirmed 
by different acts of parliament; 
and that the American govern. 
ment, alarmed at those acts, did 
order an immediate embargo, 
which they afterwards offered to 
take off; that it appeared to this 
house, that such an offer on the 
part of the American government 
was just ang equitable in its princi- 
ple, and highly advantageous to 
the interests of this country; and 
that there was reasgn still to hope 
and believe that every difference 
with America might be amicably 
and speedily adjusted,” 

Mr, Stephen answered him with 
much point, and several other 
gentlemen spoke on both sides of 
the question. 

Mr. Whitbread replied: and om 
the division there were 

For the motion - -- 83 
Againstit - - + 1465 
~— 

Majority - - 62 

March 
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March 27. Mr. Whitbread rose, 
and s:id he held in his hand a peti- 
tion, signed H, H. White, a prison- 
er in the gaol of Dorchester, under 
the sentence of his majesty’s court 
of King’s Bench, fh consequence 
of a conviction of the publication of 
a libel ; and another petition from a 
person namedHart, confined in the 
gaol of Gloucester under a similar 
sentence, and fér the same oflence. 
For the veracity. of the circum: 
stances alleged in these petitions 
he did not undertake to vouch ; but 
he considered it his duty, as a 
member of parliament, to comply 
with the request of the parties, in 
presenting to that house the peti- 
tion of any British subject, when 
couched in respectful and decorous 
languaye, more especially upon a 
subject so nearly concerning the 
liberties of every individual. ‘The 
petition complained not only of in- 
formality in the proceedings of the 
court upon the petitioners’ trial, 
but of extreme hardship and se- 
verity sustained m_ prison since 
their commitment, and which he 
should hope it never could have been 
the intention of the court to inflict. If 
these allezations were founded, they 
ought to be inquired into, in order 
that they might be redressed ; and 
if they were untrue, it was richt, 
nevertheless, that they should be 
stated, m order to give an oppore 
tunity for their disproof, that the 
public might really know the facts ; 
not only as they concerned the peti- 
toners, but every British subject. 
He moved that the petition be now 
received. It was accordingly re- 
ceived and read. It was signed by 
BH. H. White. It stated that the 
petitioner was proprietor ot al Sun- 
day newspaper, called The, Jide 
fendert Whig, published in War- 
wick-square, London; and that in 
consequence of certain fetters pub- 
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lished in the said newspaper in De. 
cember 1807, and January 1999 
alleged to be libellous, proceedings 
were commenced against him by 
his majesty’s attorney-reneral, ¢ 
officio, in his mafesty’s court of 
King’s Bench, ard that the infor. 
mation filed thereupon did not al. 
lege that any part of the said 
letters so stated to be libellous, was 
untrue, which circumstance wascon 
trary to the legal usare of the said 
court ; as, for above thirty - years, 
no intormation has been filed in 
that court for any publication al. 
leged to be libellous, wherein such 
publication was not also stated tobe 
false. ‘That in selecting a special 
jury for the trial of the said charge, 
the choice of the pannel was not 
lett to the sheriff, as it ought to 
have been, conformably to the 
constitutional administration and 
usage of the laws of England; but 
was left to the master of the crown. 
ofhce, who had thereby a power 
of acting partially in the selection 
of jurors, which was accordingly 
the case: for the jurors nominated 
and summoned were not called 
upon for their fines, as is usual in 
such trials, but their names passed 
over, upon a mere allegement that 
they could not attend : that such 
practice was subversive of the con- 
stitutional administration of the 
laws of England, which, in order 
to secure impartial juries, require 
that no sub-sheriff shall act for two 
years in succession, lest, by know- 
ing intimately the jurors of his 
bailiwick, he should be thereby en- 
abled to make a partial selection. 
That the petitioner, when convict 
ed by such jury, was sentenced to 
2 punishment not only equal to 
but preater than in the generality 
of other cases wherein the publica- 
von charged has not been proved 
to be false. ‘That the petitioner 

was 
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was committed to Dorchester gaol, 
instead of being, as he ought, 
committed to the custody of the 
sheriff of the-bailiwick wherein he 
was convicted, the magistrates of 
the county of Dorset gt no 
power in such case, but under a 

artial exercise of the law. That 
submitting these circumstances to 
the wisdom of that honourable 
house, he begged further to state, 
that at the time of his committal, 
on the 6th ofsJuly, 1808, he was 
ina dangerous state of health, a 
certificate of which was produced 
from an eminent physician; not- 
withstanding which, he continued 
for the first three months of his im- 
prisonment confined to a smail 
apartment, without the benefit of 
tree air, except for about half an 
hour each day in a confined space, 
crowded with persons imprisoned 
for smuggling and other offences ; 
and that being affected with a bili- 
ous complaint in his head, the cir- 
cular direction in which he was 
obliged to walk, in a spice so con- 
fined, greatly affected him. That 
he applied to the magistrates to be 
allowed to walk in the garden of the 
prison, a liberty which had been 
granted to Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
and Mr, Redhead Yorke when con- 
fined there; but that this liberty 
Was positively refused to him, until, 
through the interference of a hu- 
mane magistrate, he was allowed, 
since the month of October last, to 
walk in the garden for a quarter of 
an hour per day accompanied by. 
the gaoler. That he had a wife and 
two children, with whose com- 
pany and attendance he was desir- 
ous to be indulged during his ill 
state of health; but that this conso- 


lation was refused him, until after 


the interference of the humane 
magistrate before-mentioned, and 
whee that tune they were anly ,ad- 
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mitted to him three days in a week, 
and this at a late hour of the day, 
which considerably shortened the 
time of their continuance with him 3 
and finally, that by the expenses 
of removing his wife and children 
to such ,a distance from London, 
and the charges of finding for them 
aseparate residence, he was invol- 
ved in expenses more heavy and 
severe than the court would have 
inflicted, had his punishment been 
awarded in the way of fine. Sub- 
mitting, therefore, the premises, 
he prayed such relief as to the 
wisdom of the house should seem 
meet. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that as a ma- 
gistrate of Dopset, and knowing 
something of this business, he felt 
it his duty to state what he knew 
to the house. In consequence of 
some representations made to him 
by a worthy member of that house, 
he was induced to visit Mr. White, 
who stated to him that in his ill 
state of health he wished to be 
indulged by the admission of his 
wife ; and upon his (Mr. Calcraft’s) 
inquiring of the gaoler, he was in- 
formed, ever since Mr. White came 
there, his wite and son were admit- 
ted several hours in the day, and 
during his illness constantly by 
day and by night, and since that 
regularly for eight hours a day, 
six days in the week. He then 
complained of the confined space 
in which he was allowed to take 
the air for an houreach day, and 
expressed a wish to have the same 
indulgence of walking im the gare 
den as Mr. Gilbert Wakefield and 
Mr. Redhead Yorke; but, upon 
applicaticn to the magistrates for 
this purpose, their answer was, 
that he could not be allowed this 
indulgence, because Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield had madea very ba 
use of it ; for the garden commu- 
nicated 
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nicated with several parts of the 
gaol, and he employed this indul- 
gence in exciting disturbances 
among the prisoners,. They how- 
ever agreed that Mr. White should 
take the air inthe garden for an 
hour per day, accompanied by the 
gaoler or some trusty person, either 
all at once, or in such divisions as 
he chose. This he communicated 
to Mr. White, who expressed him- 
self perfectly satistied and thankful, 
and promised that, if he should 
have any future cause of complaint, 
he would communicate it to him 
(Mr. Calcraft) ; and as to his al- 
legement of close, confined, and 
unwholesome apartments, he could 
only say, that although the gaol 
was not provided with apartments 
on purpose for persons of his de- 
scription, yet as there were no 
female debtors now in the prison, 
he was accommodzted with the 
apartments allotted for them ; and 
that the room in which he was 
lodged, was as airy and comfort- 
able as any he himself had ever 
occupied in any of his majesty’s 
barracks where he had been quar- 
tered. He therefore lamented uhat 
Mr. White should have suttered 
hunself to be prevailed on to pre- 
sent such a petition. 

The speaker, on looking at the 
petition, felt it necessary to apprise 
the house, that there appeared on 
the face of it several erasures and 
interlineations, and therefore, in 
pointof form, it could not be con- 
sidered as the petition of she person 
who signed it. 

Mr. Whitbread said he was not 
eonscious of afiy informality inthese 
circumstances ; the erasures and 
alterations were made by the son 
of the petitioner, who had delivered 
the paper to him. He would, 
however, with the leave of. the 
house, withdraw tBe petition, on 


the ground of its informality, It 
was afterwards amended, and oq 
the 24th of April presented again 
by Mr. Whitbread who took the 
opportunity of denying the assen 
tions respecting the misconduct of 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefie'd. On this 
occasion the honourable member 
displayed as much of humanity and 
real kinduess, as eloquence, in the 
cause which he brought before the 
house. 

The petition was ordered to Jie 
on the table: butthe house taking 
no further notice of it, the cane 
was carried to the house of lords 
and on the 16th of May counsel 
were heard at the bar on a writ 
of error. 
~ Mr. Clifford contended, that the 
sentence pronounced was \ regular, 
and contrary to law. For this 
purpose, he cited various cases, 
drawn from the different periods 
of our history, from which he en 
deavoured to show that the court 
of King’s Bench could, constitue 
tionaliy, execute its sentences of 
imprisonment only im its own pt 
son, or in the prison of the county 
where the act was committed for 
which punishment was inflicted, of 
inthe prison of the county where the 
court was sitting. It was, he said, 
one of the principal grievances al 
leged against the oppressive court 
of Star chamber, that they sent 
persons to distant prisons. 
maintained, that in the case drawn 
from the best times, where 
judges had departed from the con 
stittional practice, they had ab 
most imvariably assigiued some 
particular reason for such a deve 
atton. It was only ia very recent 
times that this practice had be 
come more frequent. He_ then 
alluded tothe cases of Gilbert 
Wakefield, Redhead Yorke, 
Kidd Wake, and argued that snch 

instances 
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instafices by no means created pre- 
cedents to justify a pract tice, if such 
practice were contrary originally to 
the law and ¢ constitut ion of the |: ind. 
He quot ed the words of the late 
earl ‘Camd en concerning gener: 3 
warrants, Whoshad expressly said, 
that the practice of public officers 

though the iristances m tere hs we 
been frequent, and passed over, 
vere yet not to be considered as 
sufficient precedents for ther justi- 
fication, and could not be cor dr 
ed asthe law of the land. In such 
cases as th 
individuals might trequently pre- 
vent them from ascertaining the 
validity. of the practice. His next 
great objection was to judgement, 
as founded on the wording of the 
information, which charged the par- 
ties with comment ing on the con- 
duct of a court of justice, without 
stating whether those comments 
were true or false. How would a 
senten ce upon such an mformation 
affect an t: dividu: il, with respect to 
the severe nece: SsiLy he was put to 
of finding security for his good be- 
havi: ur fi r five years after hts ime 
prisonment came to anend? How 
duh cult mieht it be to procure se- 
curities, when ill behaviour was so 
loo ely definad m the information ! 
Might it not operate as a kind of 
perpetual in:prisonment? A man 
could hardly carry on such an ce- 
cupstion as thet pursued by these 
parties, with the least safety, if he 
Were liab] -to be accused ot misbe- 
haviour for merely con:merting on 
the conduct of a court of justice. 
He concluded with a forcible and 
el oquent appes il to their lord: hips, 
who, he ‘trusted, would not encou- 
ition a practice that in 
» Was considered so Op. 
pressive and uncenstit: ition al, but 
which, | Pec oli arly un der the ai te 


tcigns of the house of Bn nswick, 


Oucnet Ot to be allowed. 
45y9. 


Tave OT 63) 
wv 
Worse time 


> present, the peverty of 
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The attorney-general replied to 
Mr. Clifford, and contended that 
the judges had done nothing but 
what the law of the land fully en- 
abled them to do, and justified 
tliem in doing. He was almost sur- 
prised to find ‘that any text writer 
had thought it necessary to declare 
that they had such a right: yet, 
however, he found it ‘distinctly 
stated ia Hawkins’s Pleas of the 
Srown (from which he read an ex- 
tract) that the court of King’s 
Bench could send either to their own 
sae or to any other pi rison In 

“nugland. Indeed this was the law 
und the common sense of the case. 
A court of King’s Bench was the 

shief and presiding criminal court 
in the kingdom, and was not con 
fined after the manner of some in- 
ferior county courts. He then pro- 
duced a great numbey of instances 
to prove, that persons we! pu- 
nished by imprisonment ina sere 
or county distant from that in 
which the court sat or the offence 
was committed. In some cases, 
persons who had committed crimes 
in places as remote as Somersetshire 
and Devonshire were iniprisoned in 
Newgate, in the city of London. 
In other cases, sentences of pillory 
and public whipping were executed 
in two or three places; as for in- 
stance, at Westminster, the Royal 
Exchange, ape wd ‘Southwark, all 
in different district As tothe in. 
sisting on se curity for cood beha- 
viour, it Was a constant practice 
towards libellers, and could not 
merit the appellation of perpetual 
imprisonment: for, if the party 
could not get a security, he was, 
at the end of those five years, free, 
there beeing then nothing on w a 
the question could att: ch. Bur, 
otherwise, it was too much to he 
that there was oppression. No: it 
was the man’s own fault, if his 

friends were so fearful of his again 
L committing 
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committing the offence for which 
he had suffered the merited punish- 
ment of the law, that they would 
rin no risk to procure him his li- 
berty. He was confident of the 
legality of the sentence, and he 
thought, whatever might have been 
said by lord Camden of the prac- 
tices in the office of a secretary of 
state, that his lordship would have 
talked differently of the decision of 
the first court of criminal jurispru- 
dence. As to the obiection taken 
sacainst the terms of the information, 
he observed that there were other 
extrinsic circumstances that weigh- 
ed with the judges in considering 
their Sentence. The man himseli 
must know well what was the na- 
ture of his fantt, and what was in- 
tended by good behaviour in tu- 
ture. He had been asked gues- 
tions himself often, by persons who 
wished to know what pait of a 
Wriing intended for publication 
could be considered as hbellous. If 
this man a:ked the Fearned gentie- 
man such a question, he hoped he 
would give such an answer as he 
himse# had done in such Cases ; 
that he would detline giving him 
sch information as 
him how near the wind he could 
go in the work of itbelling, with. 
out coming ander the aim of jus- 
tice. “The attorney-general made a 
vari ty of other remarks in defence 
of the sentence. ; 

The solicitor-veneral was about 
to follow , when the house achourn- 
ed the further hearing ull ‘Thurs- 
day next, at two o’clock. 


, - } so + ] 
mipht teach 


May 18. Their lordships met 
at two o’clock, and most of the 
udees attende d, 


‘The solicitor-zeneral (sir Tho- 
mas Plomer) spoke for about two 
hours with much animation, in de- 


fence of the aight of the court of 


- 4 


. ~~ 
King’s Bench to progounce gich a 
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sentence as it had done in the case of 
White and Hart,the editor and prin 
ter of the weekly newspaper Called 
The Independent Whig, who had 
been convicted of a libel on thy 
court in the admiuistration of jus 
tice. He contended that therewas no 
foundation for the theory laid déwp 
by the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Clifford) on the other side, on 
Tuesday last, when he attempted 
to maiatain that the court of King’s 
Bench had no right to execute its 
sentence except in 2 etol of the 
county) wherein the offence was 
committed, a gaol in a county 
where the court actually sat, or’ 
their own peculiar gaol. He rn. 
viewed the historical part of that 
learned gentleman’s speech, and 
examined his arguments as drawn 
from the instances of distant im. 
prisonment in virtue of sentences 
passed by the court of Star Cham. 
ber. He controverted the state. 
ment, that the court of Sta 
Chamber owed its abolition im, any 
principal degree to such punish 
ments, The punishment whidh 
gave offence to parliament of this 
nature, was not one that se 
tenced to distant prisons (as they 
were called) in England, byt inthe 
cases of Prynne, Bastwick, and 
others, who were sent to the islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, and Scilly. 
[t was not correct in historical fact, 
to say, that the abolition of the ju 
risdiction of that court was owing 
to such causes. There were other 
and weightier causes assigned fer 
that measure. It was in point of 
fact, not the sentences passed, bat 
the whole proceedings of that court 
previously to the passing of sud 
sentences, that alarmed the feat 
awakened the jealousies, and pro 
cured the votes of per}iament which 
eifected its aboliifon. 
Tn support of his observations 
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he referred to lord Clarendon. 
He noticed some expressions which 
had fallen from the learned gentle- 
man, respecting words used by 
Bastwick when undergoing his sen- 
tence in Palace-yard, and desired 
to know by what modern lights it 
was discovered that the sayings of 
aman in Palace-yard, addressed to 
he mob, were to be introdaced by 
lawyers, or received in a grave and 


learned assembly, as matter of il-) 


lustration, reference, or precedent. 
He observed that the casesin which 
the learned gentleman attempted 
to make out any thing in his sup- 
ort were all anterior to the Revo- 
oy That learned gentleman, 
he contended, was, from various 
instanees, of which he cited seve- 
ral, from which he endeavoured to 
show the weakness of his arguments, 
erroneous in his notioms respecting 
the mght of the court of King’s 
Bench, even previously to the wra 
of the Revolution. There was much 
suid about good times and bad 
times; but he should like to know 
mto what political dictionary he 
was to look for a definition of 
Which were the good times and 
which were the bad times. There 
was always enough of ahat sort of 
areaiment to be met with whenever 
legal precedents were resorted to, 
whatever be the nature and neces- 
sity of the case. Coming down, 
however, to the period of the Re- 
volution, he believed it would be 
obvious that in those best times, 
the mode of punishment now as- 
serted to be illegal was most fre- 
quently practised, and yet no 
doubts had then been raised as to 
its propriety and its legality. The 
learned solicitor then assorted, that 
in the times of seven chief justices 
and twenty-two judges, he had 
hot less than twenty-one cases in 
pot to oller to the notice of their 
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lordships. Beginning with lord 
chiet-justice Holt, he continued 
with other instances from lord 
chief justice Parker, lord chief 
justice Mansfield, lord chief justice 
Kenyon, &c., up to the present 
time, during all which course so 
many excellent constitutional puisne 
judges had also sat on the bench 
in thtt high criminal court; in 
all which cases judgement had been 
given and executed wrongfully 
and illegally, if the judgement in 
the present case wert to be deemed 
ileal, He dwelt particularly on 
several individual cases, especially 
one in which a man was found 
guilty of perjury before a com. 
mittee of the house of commons 
on the Hindon election, and was 
sent to Linden to be set upon the 
pillory in that place, where his 
example was likely to produce the 
most beneficial effects; and an- 
other, in which, for a crime com- 
mitted in Wales, the convicted 
person suffered at Kennington, in 
Surry. He mentioned another case 
of a distant crime, for which the 
execution took place at St. Thomas 
Watering, Kent; and an old in- 
stance of a man sent to Portsmouth 
to be executed for desertion ‘or 
cowardice, because that was the 
place where the execution ef that 
sentence would probably be most 
exemplary and beneficial. He re- 
cited all the cases mentioned on 
‘Tuesday by Mr. attorney-general, 
and contended for the strict appli- 
cability of the more recent instances. 
But tt was not merely on the cases 
he had cited, but on the general 
principles of the question, that it 
ought to be decided. The court 
of King’s Bench was the’ chief 
criminal courtin the kingdom, Ie 
was so described by all the ancient 
as well as modern lawyers of re- 
pute. It was so.called by Coke, 
L2 who 
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who stated its antiquity and its 
power. It had a great part of the 
ancient Justicte An, elie. Its juris. 
diction was cal led capitals and 
geurelis, to show tts universality 
and general superintendence. Haw- 
kins, in his Pleas of the Crown 
(one of the best writers and au- 
the rities ), had fully stated its ex- 
tensive powers. It could, he con- 
tended, be restricted by none ot 
those restrictions which ccntined 
the pewers of inferior county courts, 
And were the decisions of the 
judges of sucha court to be treated 
like the practices of the office of a 


secretary of state, and — _argu- 
ments supported merely what 
lord Camden ha “se Sil sid of the e usare 
ef such offices; usage that had 


never before been made the s subject 
of a solemn decision in a court of 
law, or by arguments against 
the exploded pr ractice of the ex- 
ploced court of Star Chamber? In 
the meny recent tmstances of 1m- 
prisonment in distant aols, was it 
to be believed that the 
the individuals was the 


any 


reason that 


prevented them — trying the 
merits of t } ¢ practice f the judges | 


TJ vd they not al ay! ¢t ithere: it Jer cal 


assistance ? Was there not a learned 
lord t} Cn at taat bar, ol \ hich \ 
was the great ernament, who had 


so often exerted the yreatess clo- 
quences the bar eve knew Im d ‘. 
fence « Lor tm rit! ils, and who 
left not lit ul \s Nn Laat ZC! P ct 
talents CA ld eflec And wotld } 
lave left a stone unturned on be. 
“A 
halt of his clients, if he had ¢ 
ccived > possibility of attacking 
, 
the lewalty « f € e sentcnece - 
mn Gupen them Liter 2nume- 
t j ars } 
i ( ‘ reniayr ks, ve > NONOUTA- 
’ ‘+ »' . ’ 
ble rentieman concluded. 
’ P | 

Mr. Clifford made a} ny reply. 
ee ! 1, 

; aid he wished 1) 1¢ learned gen- 


to look into the general 


’ 
t wren 
. see ae 


poverty of 
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principles of our laws more accep. 
rately ; they would sce reascns for 
his view of the nature of coup 

gaols, and the authority of courts, 
These gaols were the county gaols: 
they were built, repaired, and maip. 
tained at their own expense. They 
wre obliged to keep the prisoners, 
they were liable to fines for of. 
fences committed within their coun 
ty limits, which it was presumed 
they ought to have prevented. All 
the gacls were the king’s gaols, it 
was perfectly true, and so were all 
the courts of justice ; but yet this 
was so, for the purposes of public 
benefit and public protection, and 
was limited by a variety of restric. 
tions, conditions, and limitations 

Ali the high roads, in the same 
way, were the king’s roads (though 
much of these might be private pro- 
perty) ; but they were the king’s 
for the convenience and protection 
of his subjects in passing from 
pi ace to pl: ice. The cases of 
Imprisonment or execution in the 
city ot Lender, pursuant to sen 
tences passed iu Westminster, pre- 


sented no difhculty ; since, in fact, 

e sheriffs of Lond n were sheritis 
of Middlesex, and t ¢ prison 0 
NY Wrrate Was the P 1] on ot both. 
The learned went 


eentic man 
eld ol argume nt 
IM ort ot the 


thi ough a wide fh 

7 Nustration inns 
vehicle which he hind 
ced the declaration of th 


. J 
net excessive bam 


asserted: 


A 
il of rivhts aes 
natand cruel punishments 
a variety o 
very ri © 


} ; 
oncluded, afte: 


obsefvitions, a 
nientative and ingen peech, by 
1 ; caiast the im puta on 
of evil desi Ns in this eas 5 at d de 
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‘ mind respecting this question. Im- 
rtant 2s it Was, It was not at- 
tended with much dificulty. It 
was his intention to move a ques- 
tion to be put to the learned judges 
upon the subject. His los dship then 
moved, That a question be referred 
to the judges jor their opinion, 
« Whether the court of King’s 
Beach could send any person con- 
yicted in their court at Westmin- 
ster to any gaol in England 2” 

Earl Stanhope objected to the 
want of precision in this questton. 
His lordship lamented that he had 
not been present at the commence- 
ment of this cause on Tuesday, in 
consequence of which he should 
give no vote on the subject, as he 
had not heerd ail the arguments. 
But he expressed his astonishment 
at the language he had heard that 
night at the bar from the solicitor- 
general (for whom he had a high 
personal respect) imputing bad mo- 
tives to the other side. His lord- 
ship mentioned severai cases of 
punishment of recent date, which 
he thought comparatively slight : 
one particularly, a case of perjury, 
{one of the most dangerous of 
crimes to society,) which had only 
been punished by three months 
Imprisonment. There was another, 
(as quoted by the solicitor-general ) 
of a man convicted of an attempt 
to blow up the King’s Bench pri- 
son, a crime which involved an at- 
tempt at murder, nay, at many 
murders, and yet only punished 
with three years imprisonment, and 
no after security required. Let 
their lordships compare these with 
the crime-and punishment of these 
poor printers, He thought the 
courts should have some better 
scale and measure for the punish- 
ments they inflicted on crimes so 
dierent in degree. 

Phe lord chancellor, after some 
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observations, amended the question 
to the following etfect : 

“« That it be referred to the 
judges, to know their opinion whe- 
ther the court of King’s Bench, 
in the case of the conviction of a. 
person at Westminster, could le- 
gaily send such person to any pri- 
son in England, other than the 
prison belonging to the court, the 
county prison where the. offence 
was committed, or that where the 
court held its sittings? And also 
to know whether sureties for a rea- 
sonable time, for the good beha- 
viour of such person, could be le- 
gally required?” 

On the question being handed to 
the judges, their lordships’ es 
judges’) opinion was delivered to 
the house by sir James Mansfield, 
lord chief justice of the common 
pleas. His lordship began by ob- 
serving, that it was now fifty years 
since he had been made a member 
of the profession of the law, and 
he had never during all that time 
doubted or heard a doubt started 
of the right of the court of King’s 
Bench now called in question. 
Many cases had been cited, which 
it was not his intention, or that of 
his brothers, to enter into. A sut- 
ficient number of instances, both in 
ancient and in modern times, had 
been shown to prove the practice, 
The removal of persons from their 
friends by imprisonment was often 
unavoidable, and might occur in 
either of the cases specified. The 
judges had no doubt whatever upon 
the authority of the court'to send 
persons to prisons in England, other 
than those specified in the question 
referred to them. As to the second 
point, they were equally of opinion 
unanimously, that the court pos- 
sessed authority legally to require 
such sureties for a reasonable time. 

Loid Exskine could not act so 

L, 3 unmanly 
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unmanly a part as to avoid giving 
his opinion. He considered the ap- 
peal by writ of error as a grand 
proof of the excellence of our con- 
stitution, which im so many ways 
provided checks upon the constt- 
tuted authorities of theland. The 
case of libel law had been brought 
as near perfection, as was perhi ip 
possible: though, in earlier lite, he 
did not think that the practice of 
the courts was right and legal in 
som? points, yet he lived to see it 
remedied. He could not pretend to 
enter into the rperits of the parti. 
cular case of punishment, as that 
was not before him, though he 
must say that .it Was a str: mee 
thing to be forward in condemning 
am acquitting jury. He had not 
been so long im the profession as the 
venerable judge who had just de- 
livered the opinion of the bench ; 
but he had entertained a 
doubt of the F ower of che court of 
King’s Bench upon this point. 

Ap sril 14, Sir lr. Burdett rose 
to make the motion of which he 
rave notice yesterday. Ele said he 
had this morning been to Chelsea 
Hospital, in order to view the pre. 
mises, and he thought it was im. 
possible ior ar y wo rds to “ive cuch 
a desc ription ( t them as to canve y 


He ver 


a proper icea qi the stiuation.. It 
would theretcre b: necessary for 
every member who wished to be 


to take a 
From what he had 
be was c¢ nvinced 


correctly informed of it, 
similar view. 
seen, however, 


he had been 9 phtly inform d, and 
that what he stated yeuerday Was 
true. He had no doubt but a new 
mohirmary nmoght be necessury for 
. ‘ ‘ —_ ‘ . . 4 ; 

the b spital 5 und it would have 
given Fin pleasure to have found 
that the commissioners of that trust 
had aN a Mmpon Une st O pen, airy, 
and heaithy spot ut the ¢ round al- 


luded to as purchased by the pub- 
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lic for the beneSt of the hospital, 
and ¢o render it not only a usefy) 
but magnificent establishment, He 
had hoped to find the infirmary §. 


tuated near the side of the river 
where the poor, ailing invalids 
would have the comfort and be 


nefit of fresh air and a pleasant 
prospect ; but, to his great sur. 
prise, he tound thut spot was grant. 
ed for the house ot colonel Gor 
don, and the infirmary was builtin 
a comer, where the air would be 
greatly obstructed ; and, in short, 
it appeared to him to be the ver 
worst spot that could be fixed on 
for the purp ose in the whole of the 
ground belonging to th : hospital. 
He could the ‘refore Took oa the 
whole in no other ligat aa asa 
downright job; and thought the 
officers of the hospital, the surgeon 
and physician, as well as the sure 
veyor »h ad been very i eo] igent ot 
their ‘duty in not remonstrating 
against such a situation. He thought 
there was a great hardship in des 
priving men who had passed the 
ereatest part of their lives—many 
of whonvhad also last their limbs 
in the service—of any of those ac- 
vant); ves W hic h bh; id b cen mtended 
to be Hiorded u om mM purchasit ng 
this ground by the public. Inst ead 
of a be: autitul and healthy situs ition, 
fTich the house of colonei Gordon 
would POSSCssy, Sian ding by the side 
of a river, ab id the ground around 
to the extent of four acres, the m- 
firmary was placed ina bi ick sitll 
ation ; 3 and these who had occasion 
to inhabit it would be cooped up 
in a miserable corner; and the 
whole ground belonging to it was 
not above a ttver tieth part of the 
emtent of that gr: mted to colonel 
Gordon; or not more, at mos, 
than above a qnarter of an acre. 
lie though Pita pity to spoil, fora 
job of any krnd, so magnificent an 
es tabtishment 
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establisment as that of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and he was sorry to see that 
ministers paid no greater regard to 
the property of the people. He 
concluded by m oving for 

“A copy of the warrant from 
the commissioners the treasury, da- 
ted ‘March 11, 1809, authorizing 
the surveyor-general to prepare a 
lease to colonel Gordon of certain 
lands adjoining to Chelsea Hos)i- 
tal.” 

Mr. Long s said, that be ing one 
of the commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital, he beeged to Say a few 
words on the subject. It had been 
represented to the board by Dr. 
Moseley, phy: ‘ician to the hospit: il, 
that an infirmary was wat aoy 
and on hearing Uiis ground had 
been purcha: ed by u e public, the 
com Missio ners though tit their dut y 
to apply to the treasury, and they 
obtained that part of the ground 
on which the infirmary had been 
erected: when that was done, the 
surveyor-general ordered a survey 
to be made, and are “Pp wort oO if w! 


was the best mode of t dis; OSs Ae 


the remainder to the Losi advin- 
tace for the interest of the crown ; 
and it had been reported that the 


. ) 
nik ! ras Valet ‘Ou Wt AV ( uld ie 
rae P | : o& < 
to jet out the remuaindes on buiid- 
me leases ]+ vel j 
May Tote Poe ce WATGS APppCtrea 


hOUie treasury, by a n.emor al from 
colonel Gordon 1 questing a lease 
ey . ‘ , ‘ ) ‘ > Pl a < eh ot 


of the remainder of the said ground 
eT a3 1 é 

40T a iit IS, idl h 2 ay id offered O 
CE aor 

give the sum fixed by the valuation 
wl ~) } 2 . j }?> ‘ 
,esida etka f Cer Tia Toa by ahh ctl 


br ught i by Mr. Pitt, n) crown 
hinds can be granted but on a cer- 
theate and valuation of two sur- 
yeye rs on oath: that had been 
done; the act of parliament had 
been strictly complied with, and 
that was all the job com iplai ned of, 
If the act had been cor mplied with, 


nw *% . 
ae Chelsea Ho pital provided’ for, 
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it could be no job. The bonour- 
able baronet had said, the ground 
en which the infirmary was buils 
Was a very small part of the whole. 
He admitted it, but it Was as much 
as was wanted. ‘The honourable 
baronet had also said the ofheers 
should have remonustrated : for that 
there was no oceasion: because all 
they asked had been granted them ; 
and they had assurance from 
the surveyor-general, that no build- 
ings whatever should be permitted 
to be raised that might annoy the 
pe: istoner S. He had no objectiqn 
to the papers moved for. 

Sir O. Moseley said, he had uhis 
morning accompanied sir Francis 
3urdett to Chelsea Hospital, and 
he entirely coincided with him jn 
opinion as to the whole of what hy 
had stated respecting the situation 
of the intiymary, and colonel Gors 
don’s house, and concluded by say- 
ing the motion had his hearty con- 
currence. 

Mr. Huskisson generally sup- 
age the argument and statement 

Mr. Long, and stated further, 
that the plan of the infirmary had 
been transmutted to the treasury by 
the sovernors, physician, and sure 
veyor, and t! 4 had fixed on the 
Spot as the most convenient and 
best situation. Whether they were 
as well able to jucze and deter- 
mine on that head us the honour- 
able buronet and the honourable 
seconder of the motion, he would 
not determine. The honourable ba- 
ronet had mentioned the corner in 
which the y were cooped up as Hot 
a twentreth part of the ground 
granted to colonel Gordon. Now 
the surveyors had on oath valued 
the land for the infirmary ares NOL. ¢ 
and on hes same oath the land of 
colone! Gordon was only valued at 
52i.a year. Colonel Gordon hav- 
ing been mformed, by sir David 

L +4 Dundas 
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Dundas perhaps, or some other 
officer of Chelsea I rg tal, that the 
land in question was to be let for 
building on, had ¢ ffered the terms 
of the valuation ; ; and if the ho- 
nonrable baronet had applied and 
offered more than aay other, he 
wou!d have had it 


. . : os ; *. 
Sir Jcehn pda wished to be 


; } 
informed why as, that, Whena 


1 _ , | 
Su sEstin 7a intere st a Wer 


. 


} ap * ne 4 

the land, which was not decmed 

rmeces wry if rT tie Use of x i op CT pt 
aeg/ : 

Hy had becn trans.erreaq to 
the crown lands, and not to tl . 
’ } 4 ’ > . 
rt ids of the ho pital, IN 32s muc h 


as the lands had been originally 
gra inted for ever by the crown to 
the crt istees of that instituticn 
Huskisson informed t] 
nourable baronet, Sat the land 
in question, though part of the 
Chelsea estate, from which the 
grant had been made by the crown 
to Chelsea Hospital, had never 
been granted to that institution. 
A lease had been eral ted by the 
crown of this land to sir Robert 
W alp ole, and it was the residue of 
the term so granted that had been 
bought up with the public money 
"That part, however, ot the land 
which was thought C4 
the infirmary for the hosvital, had 
bh en purch ised to be 


’ : 
to ft he use of the BOSPlal. 


rey 
’ 


~' ; } .* 
, ij° chan t lor OF the excoeaner 


, 
did not mean to prolong this de- 
bat ’ but felt it mec to notce 
one or tTWo Of tic Ovoservations 
which had fallen trem t! , 
] 
Laer ro . - a id i) »t 1 = 
° ‘,% . 
Sal 1f is T ? i » . 
** . » . 


. . } ; ! 
4 mi Whisk 2 WAKUS AN j l cd | 
! J 
, " > > ’ . 
t . in’ l ‘ ‘ >) ‘ ‘ 
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) 
up with public money, that vart of 







AND 


th ny had denominated this trane, 
action, in the first instance, a job, 
The honourable baronet was wel] 
aware, that nothing could more 
e Fectual ti ly tend to in a ime the > Pp ithe 
he mind, than to come forward, 

he did, te institute ar haquiry 
into a proceeding ey he repre, 
sented as 2 favour to ani dividual, 
arm | an TEE y to ste © id S ridiers 
who were so juscly entitled to the 
j a and com vassion of the 
public: as it the honourable bas 
ronet were the only person who 
felt for their situation, and his mas 
jesty’s ministers were insensible to 
their claim or thel r interests. What 
was the case of the horotirable ba 
ronet? Fle had agreed that it would 


be of nratertal benedtto the hospital 


that an infirmary should be pro. 
vided. ‘Che treasury, having pur. 
chased the land in question, die 
recteg tae proper persons to fix 
upon what part of tt should ba 
necessary for the hospital, and then 
directéd the survevor-general ta 


resort what should be done with 
the rernuinder, and how it could 

‘ hme 
he disrosed of most beneficially 


fr the public interest. If they 
a ’ . ’ 

had pot Cone so, then the honourae 
bie barenet would have come 
forward wih a motion against 
them, for havi sicrificed the 
P hic inte re . Wit 2 view to show 
an estent % Ele did not know 
\ h ti} CT tt SV u! i be C4 ntcnded, 
that trey oueht to have taken 
the opinion ot the hononrapile ba- 
I t, rather than the report of twa 
VC} e — tn { > Vii Of 

2 | laa 3 a Cues :] i} ties had 
tt 1 1 ‘ vee ved had 

l : jw , Wiis | ive 
‘ . I, 


not mews to objet to the proe 


; yah ; 7 : 4 ; , } 
Keil. Pe} LI bal busiest .ormMaul n 


that 








that cauld he had upen the subject, 
and should there! ore acrree to the 
motion of the honourable baronet, 
Several other gontiemen S| poke on 
the subject ; after which 

Sir Francis puboped said he 
could not help being suspicious of 
a job, when he 8" the mos tt profit- 
able part of the I. tnd given te an 
individual, and the least valuable 
to the hospital. It was no argu- 
ment to say, that the part trans- 
ferred to the hosnital was valued 
at five or six thousand pounds, 
when it must be obvious that the 
remainder of che land, formmg a 
beautiful terrace down to ihe river, 
and affording a fine free circulation 
of air, would be a most \ alnable 
accession tothe hospital. Many per 
sons, De Was informed, wo ld mive 
10,000k for it. 
subject tas refore before the house, 
he conten Jed that he had not shown 
any dist osttion to view Lhe acts of 
the ministers with a jaun heed eye, 


In bringing tie 


It was not his wrsh to hamper 
his majesty’s ministers; ueither 


did he wish to turn them out of 
their places - ior he re lls thought 
them as good as any other set of 
gentlemen that might succeed to 
their places; or as any set of gen- 
tlemen, of whom if he hi! the se- 
lection, he might point out himself. 
But he had a jealous eye upon all 
their measures, because it had not 
Ittely been the habit of administra- 
tious to attend much to the eg 
mterests. It had been said by 

nzht honourable gentleman, «Be 
nothing was here taken from Chel- 
sea Hospital—Granted; but ten 
times as much as was given to the 
hospital had been git en to an in- 
di vidual, The right honourable 
gentleinan had said, that if minis 
ters had not secured the 5¢/. a year, 
that circumstance weuld have been 
the ground of a motion against 
then. Now he could appeal Lo 
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the chair and to the house, whether 
it was his practice to bring forward 
capricious motions. When he did 
make motions of the nature of that 
before the house, it was to him a 
paintul duty; for certainly he 
should rather, if he could, concur 
with the majority of that house, 
or of any pubiic assembly. What 
he cor’ ‘pl: uned of, he was in- 
fluenced to upon public ground ; 
and he still insisted that it was 
highly improper, when this, the 
only piece of land in the kingdom 
which could answer sitc ha purpose, 
was out of le Ase that advantage 
had not been taken of it to add to 
the beauty and appearance of this 
nagnificent monument of national 

‘atitude. He had not presumed 
to cn Y ; e transaction a job, though 
he said tt had the appearance “of 
one; and now that the subject had 
undergone some discussion, he 
continued of the same opinion. 
When the papers should be pro- 
duced, it was his intention to call 
these wise men who had been con- 
sulted to the bar. It was possible 
to have 2 ques tion put in such a 
manner as to insure the answer 
desired; but however that was, 
all the surveyors in the kingdom 
would not be able to persuade him 
that a wall eight feet high, and 
the buildings intende. i, would not 
prevent the free circulation of air. 
He stated the qua i of land 
given to the hospital to bea quarter 
of an acre, that Iet to colonel 
Gordon about four acres. 

Mr. I’. Moore thought that every 
man who wished ell to the in- 
terests of the hospital, was indebted 
to the honourable baronet for hav- 
ing brought forward this motion. 
He Was ¢ of opi: ion that the building 
should be suspended until the pa- 
pers should be produced. He 
Wanted materials to enable him to 
judge, when it was stated that onep 

tourht 





fourth of an acre was valved at five 
or six thousand pounds, and tour 
acres had been let te colonel Gor- 
don at a rent of fifty-two pounds a- 
rear. 
The motion for the warrant was 
then agreed to, as were all the mo- 
tions proposed by Mr. Huskisson, 
for the various other documents 
connected with, this transawion. 
April 20th. Mr. Huskisson rose 
for the purpose of moving, that 
there be laid before the house some 
papers, in addition to those or- 
dered on Friday last, relative to 
the land granted at Chelsea to co- 
lonel Gordon, in order to enable 
the house to judge more satisfac- 
torily of the nature and circum- 
stances of that transaction. He 
had already in a former debate 
tated, that the condition of the 
grant to colonel Gordon was, that 
no buildings should be erected on 
the laud which could interfere with 
Chelsea Hospital. But having heard 
in that instance from two honour- 
able baronets (sir Francis Burdett 
and sir Oswald Mosely), who had 
personally surveyed the premises, 
that the buildings tn contemplation 
there would interfere with the iu- 
firmary for the hospital, he thought 
it his gucy lo fo the next day to in- 
spect the ground and ascertain that 
fact. On inspection, he did find 
that the erectionof a building, in the 
situation where the foundation was 
preparing, would itertete with the 
infirmary, and consequently would 
be a violation, or rather a departure 
from the condition, of the grant. In 
the evening he communicated this 
circumstance to his right honour- 
able iriend (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), and begged of him to 
Inspect iM person the premises ; and 
the consequence was, that on in- 
quiry tt was found that the person 
who had taken possession of the 
Jand, and w AS employed to prepare 
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the foundation for the buildip 
had not consulted either the o 
veyor-general of crown lands, or 
the surveyor of Chelsea lands, y 
the subject. The inquiry had been 
directed in writing to the surveyor. 
general of crown lands, and jg 
consequence the situation of the 
foundation for the building haq 
been altered; so that it appeared 
by the answer, that a building on 
the now intended foundation would 
not, in the smallest degree, inter. 
fere with the hospital. ‘The papers 
he should move for were copies of 
the letters of George Harrison, esq. 
to the surveyor-general of crown 
lands, upon this subject, together 
with the answers thereto. He should 
also move for a copy of the report 
of the two surveyors who valued 
this land at 55/, a year, upon oath, 
which valuation they still contigued 
to think adequate. When these 
papers should be before the 
house, they would clearly show that 
it was not the intention of the trea- 
sury to grant a favour to any ind 
vidual, at the expense of the health 
or comfort of the invalids of the 
hospital, He concluded by moving 
that these papers be laid before the 
house. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Maxwell stated, that he had 
gone to the premises on Friday, i 
order to view them in person ; when 
he applied for admission, he stated 
that he did not go there from any 
idle curiosity, but as a member of 
parliament wishing to inspect this 
land, which had been made a sub- 
ject of discussion in parliament. 
He was mtormed by an old gar 
dener, who had been there fer 
twenty-four years, that he could 
not let him in; and the workmen, 
to whom he applied also for ad- 
mission, declared that it was 4 
much as their bread was worth to 
admit any person. The workmen 
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tno were busy in boarding up an 
in order to prevent any 
one from looking into the interior. 
He wished therefore to know by 
whom the order for refusing ad- 
mission had been given. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that the premises had 
been purchased, in order that what 
was necessary might be appro- 
fated to the use of the hospital. 
The honourable baronet, when he 
stated that the order tor excluding 
persons from the ground proceeded 
from the commander-inechief, ap- 
peared to him to. proceed upon 
supposition, having heard the order 
disclaimed on the part af the trea- 
sury and the pay-office. ; It he 
could venture, without having any 
information upon the subject, to 
make a conjecture, the order had 
been given by the person having a 
right to the possession of the 
ground, If any order had been 
civen to exclude members oi par- 
liament, it would have been both 
improper and foolish, But whan 
ut was considered how pomtedly 
public attention had been Jately 
drawn to this piece of land, withia 
a mile anda half of this metropolis, 
it would be obvious how desirable 
it must be to keep out the great 
number of persons who might wish 
to visit the place. He did rot think 
it expedient that a case of this 
description shauld day alter day 
conunue to occupy the attention 
of the house, when the most that 
could be suid in the worst view that 
could be taken of the CAse Was, 
that there might have been some 
nreguiarity in the inferior agents 
employed in the progress of the 
transaction. 

General Tarleton observed, that 
this was only the second time in 
which this subject had been under 
discussion. The effect of the first 


tron gate, 
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discussion had been that the site of 
the house had been changed; and 
the advantayé that would result 
trom this’ second discussion would 
be, that the bar placed acast the 
admission of members by some 
invisible hand, v“®uld now be 
removed. He had heard from the 
nearest relation of the noble lord 
(Yarborough), that he wished toget 
a renewal ot his lease, butthat minis- 
ters refused, and.stated, that they 
wanted the whole for the use of 
Chelsea Hospital; and a_ pretty 
application they had made of the 
land, 1 appropriating one quarter 
of an acre to the hospital, and 
giving the whole of the remainder 
to an ofhcer not at all connected 
with it. As our miliary establish- 
ment could not be expected to be 
diminished, the means of extending 
the hospital should be kept undi- 
minished. ‘Lhe honourable baroe- 
net, whe had bronght forward this 
subject, therefore, had done well 
for the public miterest. When the 
papers moved for should be on the 
table, they would be enabled to 
look more minuiely into the ease, 
and then perhaps it would be ne- 
cessary to call Jor the tact, and to 
exanime wilnesses ut the bar. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked whether 
the grant of colonel Gordon had 
bout by law 
it could not be avoided ; because, 


. 4° j ‘ 
been periectec, so as 


if so, colonel Gurdon, having the 
rifhe to theland, might still erect his 
house in the very situation which, 
it was allowed on all hands, would 
be mconventent tor the hospital. 
(Lt wos bere siaccd across the table, 
that the agreement and grant were 
conditioncl, that no house should be 
erected in a situation inconvenient to 
the bojpital,) Well, then, the ate 
tempt to erect a building in such 
a situation was a violation of the 
condition, and no inquiry had takey 
place 
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lace respecting it, until the sub- 
ject had been brought under the 
consideration of the house by the 
honourable baronet, not then in 
his place. The secretary to the 
treasury too had stated on a former 
night, that the whole of the ground 
was such, that 2 house could not 
be built upon any part of it, except 
the spot which had been chosen 
for the intended house; and yet 
it now appeared that another situa- 
tion fit for building upon could 
be found upon the land. 

After some further discussion the 

pers were ordered. 

May 5. Sir O. Mosely, as in- 
troductory to a motion he was 
about to make, said, he had made 
inguiries at Chelsea about the 
value of ground, and he was in- 
formed that many gardeners would 
have given 20/. an acre for such 
ground, even if it had not the ad- 
vantage of being on the river. It 
appeared therefore that any com- 
mon gardener would have given 
80/,a year for what colonel Gor- 
don gave but 55/. Colonel Gordon 
might, as soon as he got the lease, 
have let it out at profit. If the 
value of the land was said to be so 
depreciated from the contiguity of 
the infirmary, was not that a rea- 
son for not separating the land from 
the building? At present the 
building gave more the idea of the 
damp vaults of a secluded prison, 
than of an airy and comfortable 
dwelling for invalids, Tle should 
much rather see the old soldier 
walking about those sreunds 
and smoking his pipe there, than 
see all the improvements which 
colonel Gordon ceuld make there. 
As to colonel Gordon personally, 
he did not mean to say that he, 
from his long services, was not as 
much entitled to any favour as 
another officer; but he would say 
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that these grounds ought not t 
have been taken away from the 
nirmary to be given to aly in. 
dividual. He was ready to prove 
at the bar, that most of the officers 
at Chelsea remonstrated againg 
this transaction, but that the 70, 
vernor persisted. He should only 
wish to call a few witnesses to the 
bar. The honourable baronet 
here mentioned the names of Si 
David Dundas, Dr. Moseley, Mr, 
Fordyce, and nine or ten other 
gentlemen, being medical mea, 
surveyors, or architects. He cons 
cluded by moving, “ That a com 
mittee be appointed to investigate 
certain transactions respe cting: the 
building of the new infirmary at 
Chelsea.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, that whatever wish centlemen 
might have to: proceed further in 
this inquiry, he hoped that they 
vould not think any further pro. 
ceeding necessary, when they should 
hear the statement he had to make 
‘The case had since been inquired 
into, beth by the governors of 
Chelsea Hospital and the treasury; 
and on a communication with C0 
lonel Gordon, he expressed himself 
very ready to extend the space to- 
wards the infirmary. ‘The gover 
nors of Chelsea Hospital had afters 
wards thought that it would be 
advisable to make cther additions 
to the infirmary, and that perhaps 
they might want the whole of the 
ground, and they therefore wrote 
to the treasury to know whether 
the contract with colonel Gerdon 
was so concluded as to prevent 
this. The treasury wrote back to 
them in answer, that the contract 
was in such a situation, that they 
conceived colone] Gordon had aa 
equitable title to a lease from 
them. He was convinced that i 
such a contract had existed be 
twees 
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tween ‘ndividuals, a court of equity 
would have decreed the perform- 
ance of it, and that a lease should 
he executed. It was, however, now 
settled, that other surveyors and 
other physicians should be called 
upon [to give their report; and if 
their report should be, that those 
grounds were necessary for the in- 
frmary, government would cer- 
tainly endeavour to prevail on co- 
lonel Gordon to give them up. 

General ‘Tarleton spoke at some 
length on the proprie’y of granting 
every comfort and indulyence to 
olZ worn-out soldiers, who only rot 
admittance into Chelsea Hospital 
from their lone services, their 
wounds, and their constitutions be- 
ing worn out in the service of their 
country. If the nation chose to 
build palaces for these discharg- 
ed veterans, ornamented gardens 
should go along with the palaces ; 
and the old soldier should not be 
prevented from walking in him. 
It would be a pleasing sight to the 
young as well as to the old, to sce 
the worn-out soldier enjoving all 
the comforts which the liberality 
of this country designed for lim. 
He thought the honourable baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) had therefore great 
merit in bringing this subject -be- 
fore the consideration of the house. 

Colonel Wood said, he did not 
risé to prolong the debate. (A 
dough.) It was not his intention to 
have said a word on the subject, 
but for som? insinuations used by 
the honourable baronet who made 
the motion against colonel Gor- 
don. Vaat gallant officer had been 
many years in the most active sere 
vice inevery quarter of the globe 
—deservedly had obtained a place 
of great trust, but, in executing the 
arduous duties ¢ 
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men might think, he was sure co. 
lonel Gordon would be one of the 
last.men in England who would 
desire to have any advantage at 
the expense of the pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that 
with respect to the bargain, so far 
as it affected the public, it was an 
abselute job. ‘The pensioners were 
to be immured, to give advantage 
to colénel Gordon’s _ pleasures 
crounds; and theugh, according to 
the speech of the honourable gen- 

leman who had just sat down, 
that officer would not take advan- 
tare of the soldier, he seemed to 
have n6 cbjection to take advantage 
of the ground. ‘This was, in his 
opmicen, the only pou in England 
fit for the purpose of an infirmary 
for the ¢hospital, and he would be 
happy to give double the sum colo- 
nel Gordon was to pay for it, and 
secure it on any of: his estates, 
for the sole purpose of giving it up 
to the hospital, rather than this 
monument of national munificence 
should be disiigured. He thought 
this the greatest job he had ever 
heard of; it was a job of all jobs, 
and ought to be distinguished by 
the name of the job. We heard 
every day cf barometers, thermo- 
meters, and chronometers, and this 
should be called the jobometer. 
As to the papers, he would not go 
into them. Dr. Moseley desired the 


of — a : fl» 
whole of the premises. Mr. Aust, 


in lis letter, says, part may be 
eranicd; and ia that division, co- 
lonel Gordon got about sixteen 
parts out of nineteen. Some gen- 
tlemen had talked of the expense 
of a wail; but they did not men- 
tion, that if it was not for colonel 
Gordon, that wall would not 
be wanting. He thought the pen- 
sioners were very ill used in many 
respects. ‘Lhere was a very fine 
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large public terrace, but the old 
soldiers were never su fered to set 
a footon it; they were totally ex- 
cluded from it: and as to the gar- 
den, not a single leck were the puor 
pensioners perm itted to take to 
make their porridge with. Tie 
could not see such wansactiohs go- 
ing forward without taking notice 
ot them. He felt it to be an im- 
perious duty which compelled him 
to aim at their correction. He had 
no deubt but, in these demure 
times; the cry wonld be raised 
agaiust him. He did not know by 
what name he should be assailed; 

jacobin, he supposed, was grown 
too stale and worn out, and gens 
tlemen began to be ashamed of It 3 
but it signified not to him what tt 
was; he ‘would wear any name that 
went along with the reformation 
of abuses, With respect to the 
motion, he had no doubt bet his 


hon®urable friend who broueht i 


to take-2 
t ——— istead 
“OmMmnN nf tee of th: 
as there were further 
produced, wen mighe 
to the said ‘comnntie 
Mr. Yorke spoke with eonsider- 


forward, would agree 
selex . i gn © pen 
whole house 3 and 
papel to be 


be reterred 


, 
able warmth a! aiet tice MOowuon, 


Mr. W. Smith said, that in leok- 

the papers, he thought 
government must have been im- 
p sed on. The house ot Mrs. Anu. 
frere, which was to be 


inv over 


cu. owes ae! 
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fato an infirmary, was valued, with 
the small piece of land adjoining 
ir, at 6,380/.; and the remain ing 
land, which was four acres, was let 
for 554 a year. It was with Con. 
siderable astonishment he had read 
the report, and he never could haye 
supposed it to be one drawn up 
on the part of the public, but on 
the part of a lessee, whe was sta. 
ing every thing he could for his 
own interest. Respe cting: what fell 
from the diancellor of the e. 
chequer, as to prevailing with colo. 
nel Gordon to give up the gTant, 
it any fraud or delusion had been 
practised on the treasury, — he 
thought it would be like the case 
of a mimor’s estate, in which, where 
fraud or de used, a 
court of equity would sct aside the 
aprecm ent m ade by triletees : t 
in this instance, if fraud or delw 
sion by any one appeared, the 
house might mt pn and prevent 


1 or ‘ 
iIsiOn Wis 


the com pret ion of th er unt. 
r Q, Mosely repli ed shorty to 
fae many observat Ions Made » r1grainst 


his motion. It had been said the 
ease had not been made out. He 
owned it 4 but he pledy: d himself, 
if a select commitice were granted, 
to prove the case fully to the satis 
faction of the house. - 
A division then took place : 
Ayes = re: 
Noes - - 170 


Adjourned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Debate on the Bill for. preventing the Sale of Places—Earl Greu’s Motion 
on the Campaign in Portugal-—Lord A. Hamilton's Motion on the Aluse 
of Patronage—Mr. Ord’s Motion on the Dutch Commissioners — Lord 
‘Auckland's Motion on Divorce Bills—Sir Thomas Turton’s Motion in 
behalf of Debtors—Mr. Curwen's Motion on the Purity of Election 
Mr. Madocks’s Motion of Charges against Ministers—Mr. Martin's Motion 
oa the Third Report of the Committee of Finance—The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer's Motion on the Budget. 


PRIL 2Ist. The chancellor 
A of the exchequer moved the 
order of the day, for the second 
reading of the bill for preventing 
the sale of places. 

On the question being put, 

Lord Folkestone hada few words 
to say on the subject. He observed, 
that these sort of preventive bills 
very rarely did any good. As 
long as temptations were suffered 
to remain, offences would be com- 
mitted. Notwithstandmg the pro- 
visions of such bills, the ingenuity 
of offenders would. continue to 
evade them, at a little more ex- 
ay or trouble. If the inquiry 

e had proposed a few nights since 
had been gone into,’ there would 
have beea no occasion for the pre- 
sent measure. As to the ollices 
connected with the courts of law, 
he found they had been for a long 
tume regularly bought and sold, 
but he could see no reason why this 
practice should be suffered to con- 
tnue. ‘There was anothér omis- 
siong however, in the act, which 
appeared to him of more material 
moment. The attention of tbe 
house had been much fixed to East 
India writerships and cadetships ; 
but there Was 


another thing ot 


much more consequence vehich 
had not been noticed. It was most 
notorious that there was‘a trafhe 
for other places, and also for sats 
in parliament. (fear, hear !)— 
This was a thing most contrary 
to every idea of the constitution, 
and yet it Was'most notorious; and 
as it was most notorious, he thought 
the right honourable gentleman 
would do well to introduce a tlause 
in his bill to prevent traflicking for 
seats in parliament. ‘he treasury 
was the place where this trafhe 
went on to the greatest and most 
corrupt extent. The secretary of 
the treasury was generally the agent 
in all those transactions on the part 
of the government.—(//ear, hear !) 
If gentlemen meant by this cheer- 
ing to imply a doubt of his state- 
ment, he should be very happy 
to be allowed a commiitee to ex- 
umine into the fact. At every 
dissolution of parliament there was 
an oihce open at the treasuty, 
where the friends of administration 
stated their terms, and where per- 
sons made their bargains on differ- 

nt terms according to the abi! ties 
with which they were supposed ca- 
pable of supporting the governizient. 
This was his firm belief, and he be- 


beved 
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lieved it was also the belief of the 
public. He thenght thehou mise + should 
correct abuses of this mac 


the same time that they were pass- 


ing a bill with respect to munor 
offences. 
Mr. Bankes observed, that as to 


the abuses in the East India Com- 

#e comMe 
° } 

he considera- 


pany, he, as chairman of t! 
mitte ee appe inted for t 
tion of that subject, had brought 
down a recommendation to the 
that it was not necéssary to 
pass any speerhic > legislative meca- 
the subject. Although 


sysiem of the 


house, 


eriyy 
o 


. ’ 
t! Ss country chang d VA ith tie 
hands. to whom it was conhded, 
y ~ e? - . }, 

Wii ot SO with tile l stb Ind aA 


. > . 
ns Was, Trat al 


f' ; } 
Company. One ef ther re eulit- 
ti any distance ot 


ne, wn > tment obtained 

rue would I dCi al ide | 4 
conce! ved t] it " ec present bul 
must be ueelul, renderme this 
sort of corruption more dificult 
than mt was belore, 

Mir. Creevey said, that the noble 


lord was perfectly correct im statu sr 


that seats m= parlament had been 
notormusty bou rhit ana 0} I by the 
treasury. ‘He would av, tliat 
this was not only his belet, but 
j — rt] i i knowledge. 
treasury not only has 
} u , nd ud t! sc SC. , but 
{ mt L ereat d gree the 
thonopoly of that market. Tf this 
\ trroemoted » | dermied fn 
Ministers, } ld be e@lad to 
} ve c y : i Cc? rea’ [P tly 
ADC J Could Casilv porove it om 
the lins of who had ever 
been tecretery of treasury. lt 
\ Os no! t a dehusi i 
on the pubic, tse t 
ene} time ‘ ; ’ 
¢ iy the « 1} s,s oO1 the 
lott Ty's and Cvery + hes ingr dee 


ernment of 
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ange when they knew, ang 
when the, public knew, that the 
greatest of all abuses was constantly 
practised by every secret: ry of 
the tweasury’, In buyi ng. and sll 
seats im parliament. To talk of a 
dissolution cf parliament, as ag 
appeal to the people, was mer 
mockery and imposition, It Was 
perfect]; ‘well known that a diss. 
lution of parliament was not ay 
appeal to the people, but to the 
treasury. (Hear, hear ‘) AL 
though he had great respect for 
the just government, and owed 
some personal favours to them, 
t their dissolu. 
tion of parliament, at the end of 


7 
he Gitsso} lution 


yet he must say tha 


four years, like tl 
by the present ministers, at. the 
eud of about four months, was 
not an appeal to the people, butte 
the treasury. (Loud cries of Heat, 
hear!) Until the house was dis 
posed to suppress this odious and 
iconstitutional traffic, the’ le 
gislating on these minor abnses 
was mere mockery and delusion. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
stid, he was happy to find that the 
noble lord (lord Folkestone) had 
attributed whatever there was of 
obscurity in this bill to the destre 
of making it as comprehensive a 
nossible. He was also glad that 
the neble lord had admitted that 
bill would rendei the come 
mission of these ofences more dit 
ficult in future. As to the pure 
chase and sale ct pi aces coni nected 
with courts of ju stice, that 
had prevatled from very remote 
times; but he believed that it 
would not be said that the practice 
interfered w “ith the purity 
of the administration of justice. 
As to what had been sugge ted 
with respect to the pre 
the trafhe for seats in patsames 
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\his would bea matter which might 
fairly be stated when the bill should 
come into a committee. If the 
nodle lord or honourable gentleman 
would then bring forward any pro- 
position of that sort, the house 
would be very ready to take it mto 
their consideration, ‘The noble 
lord had stated his firm belief of 
the existence of such transactions, 
and the honourable gentleman had 
gone turther, and stated, that it 
was within his absolute knowledge, 
The honourable gentleman, to be 
sure, might have some knowledge 
from the confidence which was re» 
posed in him by the late adminis- 
tration, with whom he was con- 
nected,—( Loud cries of Hear, hear !) 
He could. not recollect, however, 
that that honourable gentleman 
(Mr, Creevey) had, at the time 
when a specific charge was brought 
against a secretary of the treasury 
jor sitch interterence, given the 
house the benefit of his knowledge. 
When he had that knowledge, 
how did it happen that his patriot- 
ism was asleep on that remarkable 
occasion! —(Heer, bear!) It he 
would, however, then bring for- 
ward impartially those specific 
gases that were within his own 
knowledge, he would probably 
find the house very ready to atrend 
to them. 

Mr, Whitbread said, that he was 
happy that the suggestions of his 
noble and honourable iriends ap- 
peared to be received with so much 
cordiality by the right. honourable 
gentleman (the chancellor of the 
exchequer), and that it seemed to 
be admitted that the practice of 
tratiicking for seats in parliament 
Was a thine which ought not to 
be tolerated. Tle supposed that 
When the right honourable gen- 
tleman (the chancellor of the ex. 
sbequer) called upon aa honour- 
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able friend of his (Mr. Creevey):to. 
bring one set of cases. before the 
house, he was also ready to prace 
tise that impartiality which he ‘re. 
commended, and. bring forward 
those cases which.were_ within his’ 
knowledge. (Hear, hear!) — It 
Was nonsense to pretend to be ig- 
norant’ of those abuses. What 
member of parliament was there 
that did not know that such things 
were done? Did not he know, 
did not the right honourable 
gevtleman know; did not every 
body in the house Know, that there 
were many members who «sat 
there, that were representatives of 
nothing but their, own money? 
(Loud cries of Heat, hear! from the 
opposition benches.) And it was also 
knowa that many who had paid 
their money for their seats still 
felt themselves dependent on other 
men; aud, if they differed from 
them, felt those qualmsof conscience 
or of honour which made them 
vacate both the seat andthe money 
they had paid for it.. It was not 
certainly any charge against the 
present administration to state 
those things, for the charge applied 
as well to him and to every other 
member of the house, who had; 
long known that those things were 
done, and yet never brought it 
forward to parliament in a proper 
shape, 

‘The bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

April 21. House ot Lords,—The 
order of the day for summoning 
their lordships having been read, 

Earl Grey rose, for the purpose, 
he said, of submitting to their lord- 
ships the motion of which he had 
given notice. In bringing this 
important subject under consider. 
ation, he shéuld be under the ne- 
cessity of going into many details 
with which they were previously 

M acquainted, 
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acquainted. He felt all the diffi- 
culty of the task he had engaged 
wy and at the very outset he saw 
that he had considerable impeu'- 
ments to surmowit. The papers on 
the table were so voluminous, that 
they seemed to have been intro- 
duced fer the purpose of confound- 
ing the subject. He should there- 
fore be obliged to solicit a more 
than usual portion of their lord- 
ships’ attention, while he executed 
a duty which he lamented had not 
fallen into abler hands. Unequal 
as he was to the task, he would, 
however, encounter it; for he felt 
it to be a duty that he owed his 
country at this most perilous crisis 
of her fate. Their lordships would, 
no doubt, all recollect the strong 
sensation that was created in this 
country, when the intelligence first 
arrived of the resistance of the 
Spanish nation to the most violent 
and unjust usurpation ef which the 
records of daring and unprincipled 
ambition furnished an example. 
The sensation was great and ge- 
neral, The feelings of the Spanish 
nation became the feelings of the 
people of England, without di- 
stinction of rank or party. A libe- 
sal confidence was given to minis- 
ters, on this most important and 
unlooked-for occasion, Every thing 
Was granted to them, under a re. 
sponsibility that the means which 
were placed in their power would 
be wisely and effectively employed. 
What the country, therefore, had 
a right to expect of ministers was ; 
first, that they should have satis- 
factory information of the deter- 
mination and capability to resist in 
the Spanish nation ; and, secondly, 
that having obtained such inform. 
ation, their assistance, if necessary, 
should be prompt, vigorous, and 
éfiectual ; that their means should 
be proportioned to the great gud 





they had in view s and that 

should, above all, proceed with 
happy union of energy and caution, 
He would acknowledge, that the 
situation of ministers on this og. 
casion was one of much difficulty ; 
that they did not, as was said on 
another oceasion, repose on a bed 
of roses: bat, arduous as it was, 
they were in possession of means 
equal to the magnitude of any un 
dertaking that might arise from it, 
He felt no disposition to underva 
lue the resources of the country, 
There was no reason why he should 
do so. After the losses of the late 
campaign, great as they were in 
blood, and in treasure, and above 
all in glory, he was still confident 
that the resources of the country, 
if wisely and providently admis 
nistered, were equal to the unex. 
ampled difficulty and danger of 
the crisis, and sufficient to secure 
an honourable termination of the 
contest in which we were engaged, 
But, to attain so desirable an end, 
these resources, supplied with so 
much liberality and confidence, 
must not be wasted in idle or ill- 
considered enterprises. ‘They must 
be reserved for great occasions, 
when there was a prospect of em- 
ploying them advantageously and 
effectually. The first oonsidera 
tion, therefore, was to call the 
ministers to account for their cone 
duct; to ascertain whether they 
were in possession of such informas 
tion as they held out, respecting 
the means and disposition of the 
Spaniards to resist. Their lord- 
ships could not forget the magni 
ficeit prospects which ministers 
held out of the resources of Span— 
of the immense armies that were to 
drive the French out of it. They 
would remember the statements 
that had appeared of the strength 
of these armits; that there were, 0 
shortly 
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shortly would be, 400,000 men in 
the field, exclusive of a reserve and 
an immense body of volunteers. 
He looked in vain through the 
documents produced by ministers 
for the returns of these armies; but 
he found im the letters of many 
officers, whose credit stood highest, 
statements of quite a different ten- 
dency. Instead of the numbers 
stated, it appears that thg whole 
force of the armies of Galicia, 
Estremadura, and Arragon, did not 
equal the numbers of the French 
at the end of September. Blake’s 
army never exceeded 30,000); that 
of Estremadura hardly amounted to 
12,000; Castanos’ army at no time 
was more than 26,000 men, and these 
fil equipped, and badly supplied. 
Even when supported by the army 
of Arragon, it did not exceed 
40,000 men. The French at the 
renewal of the campaign were at 
least 110,000, while ie Spanish 
force of all descriptions was not 
more than 80,000, Were they not 
to call ministers to a severe account, 
and to compel them to show there 
were in Spain greater means of 
resistance? ‘hey might be told of 
the surrender of Dupont; of the 
siege of Saragossa} that the French 
had been driven from before Va- 
lencia, and that Joseph Bona- 
parte was under the necessity of 
Hying from Madrid. ‘These were 
certainly great and undoubted 
successes; but they were not such 
decisive proofs of the spirit and 
means of Spain, as should have 
justified the sending a British army 
into the heart of the country. 
That was an event which should 
not have been the result «fa sudden 
ebullition, but a perseverinp, ge- 
neral, and determined spirit of 
resistance; a spirit, as lord’ Cas- 
tlereagh had described is one of 
his dispatches, that was not ty be 
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intimidated by great reverses, of 
subdued by compromise. The 


surrender of Dupont took place on 
the 19th of July, and ten days after 
Joseph quitted Madrid. The 
French were under the necessity of 
retiring behind the Ebro, where, 
at the middle of August, their 
whole force did not exceed 45,000 
men. There they remained un- 
attacked and unmolested, waiting 
their remforcements ; and therethey 
could not have remained if there was 
in Spain that general spirit of re- 
sistance that ministers represented, 
or a government that was capable, 
if it did exist, of conducting it with 
energy. Ministers either had suffi. 
cient information, or they had not. 
If they had not, they were deeply 
culpable; and if they had, they 
were still more criminal for having 
acted as they had done. Having 
detailed all the proceedings of 
ministers in the appointment of 
officers, and having examined the 
conduct of the different expeditions 
in Portugal, he said, it was im- 
possible to contrast the conduct of 
ministers with that of the person 
at the head of the French empire. 
Did he ever send out marshal 
Ney with a roving commission? 
Did he send out Soult to supersede 
him, or marshal Massena to take 
the command from both? No; 
they saw him collect his means, 
concentrate his force on the Ebro, 
and not stir from thence until every 
thing was prepared for one great 
simultaneous movement. hat. 
ever his crimes might be, * was 
impossible not to acknowledge the 
superiority of his talents; that he 
united in himself all the qualities 
of a Fabius and Marcellus; or 
rather, considering the enemy with 
whom he had to contend, and 
the country that was to be the 
scene ef action, that he might be 
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Vonipared to Hannibal, perhaps 
the greatest general of ancient times. 
Were they to be strprised, that 
such arrangements have been fo}. 
Yowed by'such calamities in Spain 
las made men ‘shudder, and the 
Hlood ruff cold? He would next 
‘examine the means that ministers 
adopted to obtain information of 
the disposition and resources of 
the Spanish nation: and having 
discussed the subject in all its bear- 
ings, “he said, it was not, then, 
till the 12th of October, that sir 
John Moore began his, march from 
Lisbon for Spain. On the lith 
of November he arrived with the 
head column of his army at Sa- 
lumanea; and on the Sth of De- 
cember, when the other columns 
had suecesively come up, sir John 
Moore wrote that general Hope 
was at Evara, sir David Baird ar 
Astorga, and that he expected 
within a short time to assemble 
the whole army. It had been said, 
in another place, that if any 
responsibility were to attach gny 
where for this line of march, which 
the army had taken, that respoysi- 
bility rested with sir John Moore, 
Nothing, he contended, could be 
more unfounded than such an as- 
sertion. Sir John Moore had no 
choice, and the course he actually 
had taken was perfectly right, 
and he was convinced it would 
meet the concurrence of every mi- 
litary authority in the country, 
hat his decision in favour of a 
mich by lind was right upon 
military principles. It would cer- 
tainly not have been desirable for 
him to venture on an uncertain 
passage by sea at that season, nor 
would it have been prudent in him 
to land his army in a country 
which had not the means of afford. 
ing fim the necessary supplies. 
Qn the 13th of November, sir 


David Baird began his marc 
from Corunna, and on the I 4th of 
that month the head of sir Johy 
Moore’s army arrived at Sals. 
manca. Having thus: stated wha 
was the situation of the British 
army in the middle of November, 
the ‘begged to call the attention of 
their lordships to thé situation of 

the French army at that period, 
On the 4th of’ November the 
French reinforcements had ar. 
rived in great* stréneth in Spain, 
so as to enable their orimy to 
commerce active operations. In 
point of fact, the French had be 
run to act on the 26th of Oct. 
ber, as appeared by their having 
surrounded and taken a column of 
1,200 men. On the SOch October 
the French began to act against 
the army of general Blake, and 
between that and the 11th of No- 
vember totally destroyed or di 
spersed that army. On the 4th of 
November Bonaparte arrived at 
Vittoria; on the 10th the army 
of Estremadura was destroyed; 
and on the ISth Bonaparte ac- 
tually esfablished his head-quarters 
at Burgos, the very point where 
our urmy was to unite, one day 
before the head of sir John Moore’s 
army arrived at Salamanca, two 
days before sir David Baird began 
his march from Corunna, All 
these were circumstances that 
might have been foreseen by any 
ordinary capacky; and with the 
certainty that such circumstances 
must have taken place, it was the 
height of madness to send a British 
army to act i the north of Spain 
It was the opinion also of sir John 
Moore, that the whole of the Brie 
tish army under his command 
should have been assembled on 
the Portuguese frontier, and di- 
rected its march to Seville, and 
not to Salamanca. If that ph 
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of operations had been adopted, 


he might, if pressed, reure behind 
the ‘T'agus, and thence into the 
province of _ Andalusia, which 

ssessed an important tron-foun- 
dry at Seville, where the spirit of 
the people was most enthusiastic, 
and where there was a secure and 
impregnable port, Cadiz, to which 
m any emergency the British army 
could securely retreat. The port 
of Cadiz was capable of affording 
shelter to the fleet, and security to 
the army if obliged to fall back 
upon it : but here he did not mean 
to go into the cause of that jealousy 
which existed with respect to ad- 
mitting our troops into that port ; 
but it that could have prevailed 
after we had sent a large army 
into that province to assist the 
cause of Spain, at all events 
Gibraltar was a point to which the 
army could have retreated. ‘That 
plan of operations would have 
been best for the security of the 
British army; most effectual for 
the Spanish oause, because it would 
establish the British army as a re- 
serve round which the native troops 
might rally; and most harassing 
to the French, because it would 
oblige them to act upon a more 
extended line. 

But scarcely had sir David Baird 
begun his march, when at Lugo he 
heard of the destruction of general 
Blake’s army: on his arrival at 
Astorga he lard of the dispersion 
of the army of Estreinadura: so 
that before he could have arrived 
at the scene af action, every army, 
from which he could have hoped 
for support, had been destroyed. 
‘And here he besought their Jord- 
ships’ attention to the letter of sir 
David Baird, dated the 2d of Nos 
vember, and to that of sir John 
Moore, dated the 24th of Novem- 
ber, and to the representations of 
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both as to the absence of all sup. 
port from native armies, and the 
want of the reported spirit or en- 
thusiasm on the part of the people. 
In this letter, sir John Moore said, 
that if the real strength of the Spa- 
nish army, or the real state of the 
country, had ‘been khown, Cadiz, 
not Corunna, would have been the 
point for the landing of sir David 
Baird’s corps; and Seville, not 
Salamanca, the place at which the 
army ought to have been assembled, 
These documents showed how hope- 
less the situation of affairs in Spain 
was, how low the disposition of 
the people was at that period. The 
letter from sir David Baird had been 
received here on the 3d of Decem- 
ber; that of sir John Moore on the 
Sth ; and it was in the recollection 
of their lor ‘ships, that these docu. 
ments had been in the possession 
of his majesty’s ministers, when, 
on the 16th of December, they 
thought proper to advise his ma- 
jesty to issue that ¢elebrated pro- 
clamation, which pledged his ma- 
jesty to the universal Spanish na- 
tion; which bound this country to 
a cause which, according to every 
information, was actually hopeless. 
Here his lordship entered into a 
justification of sir Jéhn Moore’s 
conduct, and exposed the absurdity 
of trusting to the advice of Mr. 
Frere. He then dwelron the great 
losses sustdingd in men and money ; 
and concluded with moving an ad- 
dress, which corresponded with the 
principal points of his speech, and 
censured the conduct of gevern- 
ment, relative to the aftairs of 
Spain. 

The ear] of Liverpool rose, and 
admitted the great Importance of 
the present discussion. He did not 
shrink from the great responsiblity 
that administration was said to 
have incurred. He was confident, 
M that 
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that the country felt a strong and 

eral desire to assist the gallant 
Banish nation. Government was 
animated by the same feeling, and 
was resolved not to disappoint the 
hopes of the country, but to do 
every thing in its power towards 
the great end in view. He had the 
consolation to know, that they felt 
themselves bound by every tie of 
gratitude and affection to this coun- 
try ; and that, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate event of the campaign, 
the heart of every true Spaniard 
beat as highly and warmly in fa- 
your of Great Britain, as at the 
moment when they first asked and 
received the assistance whith we 
save them. No man could answer 
or events to come. Submission 
may eventually be their lot; but 
should that unfortunately be the 
ease, he had the satisfaction to 
know they could not impute that 
submission to any want of assist- 
ance on our part. Whatever might 
be the result, we had done our 
duty ; we had made every exertion 
in our power; and by continuing 
the same course, we might reason- 
ably suppose that our joint efforts 
would be crowned with success. 
His lordship concluded a very long 
and able speech, by giving his de- 
cided negative to the motion. 

The earl of Moira, lord Sid- 
mouth, lord Erskine, and lord 
Grenville, spoke for the motion ; 
and lords Mulgrave and West- 
moreland against it. 

The house divided— 

Contents.... 50 
Proxies .... 42 
Teller, Lord Auckland -—— 
Non contents 83 
Proxies .... 62 
Teller, Lord Mulgrave —— 
Majority for, ministers 53 


92 
145 
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mons.—Lord A. Hamilton sig, 
that in rising to state his 

for now bringing forward the mo. 
tion of which he had given notics 
respecting a noble lord, it ‘was, he 
believed, scarcely necessary to pre 
face it with many observations, 
but that he might not lead any one 
into an error on the «ubject, he 
would as concisely as possible pre 
ceed to state what it was he in 
tended to move ; and if he should 
in so doing take any step which 
might be supposed at all contrary 
to the rules and practice of the 
house, ha should doubtiess be cor 
rected and set right. He believed 
it Was not against any rule of that 
house to move a censure against 
amy member of it; and 2s in the 
presént instance it was his intention 
to ground his motion on the evis 
dence which had come out before 
a committee appointed by the house 
to inquire into the existence of 
abuses in the disposal of India pa- 
tronage, he should in the first place 
move that the evidence be reads 
after which, he should submit to 
the consideration of the house a re 
solution of censure on the conduct 
of the noble lord opposite to bim 
(lord Castlereagh). Ele begged the 
noble lord and the house to believe 
his assurance, that in bringing for. 
ward the present motion, he had 
no personal animosity or hostility 
to the noble lord, except in what 
related to his official character, and 
the manner in which it was his 
opinion the noble lord had so ree 
ly misconducted himself. ere 
was one remark, and one only, that 
he would make respecting himseil, 
viz. his reason for undercaking 
bring forward this motion. It wou! 
readily be in the recollection of the 
house, that from his first ey 
the honour of a seat in it, heb 


appeared, perhaps, more {fo 
; than 
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than many others, in bringing un- 
der their attention and consider- 
ation, delinquency of every kind 
which came to his knowledge. He 
thought, therefore, he should be 
reprehensible in the highest degree, 
if he had been at all backward on 
the present occasion, which struck 
him, on the first view of it, as of 
more than common magnitude, 
About two yegrs ago, he had taken 
a very strenuous part in enGeavour- 
ing to bring to light the mal-prac- 
tices of Mr. Alexander Davison, 
in the secret and hidden causes and 

ractices of corruptior ; and it had 
at all times been his first wish and 
desire, to expose and lay open such 
base proceedinys to the mMdiznation 
and reprobation of the house. Hay- 
ing hithertofore done this in seve- 
ral instances, he thought it a duty 

cculiarly incumbent on him to 
a forward the present motion ; 
for, of all the functions belonging 
to members of that house, it was 
highly necessary they should act in 
such a manner as to preserve a 
character of respect for thamselves, 
the first body of men in the king- 
dom, as representing the whole of 
the people. In doing this, he meant 
strictly to confine himself to the 
evidence ; he meant not to make 
any charge against the noble lord 
but what is actually contained in 
the evidence betore the house, and 
in the confession of the noble lord 
Opposite to him. It seemed to 
him therefore, at first, that nothing 
more would be necessary tian to 
read the evidence; but when he 
reflected on the respect which was 
due to the house, he conceived 
that it would be more scemly in 
him to muke a few comments and 
observations on the whole transac- 
ton as he gradually developed 
it, and he thought he had every 
Teason to believe the result would 
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be, that the house would show that 
they were not any party to the 
transaction. 

It appeared to hym to be neces- 
sary to state, in the first place, what 
he thought the nature of the case. 
In the year 1805 the noble lord re- 
ceived a letter from a Mr. Reding, 
an entire stranger, and offering, 
he believed, a seat in parliament. 
He (lord A. Hamilton) should 
have thought that when such an. 
offer hid been made, it would 
instantly have induced the neble 
lord opposite to him to bring the 
person so offending to as speedy 
punishment as possible ; instead of 
which, it would be tound that the 
noble lord told Mr. Reding ‘he 
did not want a seat in parliament 
for himself, but a friend of his did.” 
The object of Reding was not to 
offer a seat in parliament for mo- 
ney, but for a writership; and the 
charge against the noble lord was, 
that he had disposed of his patron. 
age of a writership to lord Clan- 
carty, to obtaim thereby a seat in 
parliament. It appeared from the 
evidence of lord Clancarty, that 
having mentioned the circumstance 
that the seat could not be obtained 
but for a writership, he (lord 
Castlereagh) told him that he had 
a writership undisposed of, to 
which he would be happy to 
give him (lord Clancarty) the 
recommendation. And on_ the 
examination of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) before the com- 
mittee, he ccntessed “ that he was 
induced to place a writership at 
lord Clancarty’s disposal; and that 
the unpression under which he 
did it was, that lerd Clancarty’s 
coming into parliament anight 
thereby be tacilitated.”’ 

tord A. Tlamilton said, that 
if he were to submit that single 
resolution, and move a censure on 
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it, he thought it would be impossi- 
ble for the house not to agree to it ; 
for, were it otherwise, he did not 
see how any delinquency could 
hereafter receive cersure, if this 
were passed over. The evidence 
of lord Clancarty, he said, was 
equally important and forcible 
with that of the noble lerd opposite 
to him, and went exactly to the 
same point. He would now, there- 
fore, requést the attention of the 
house to such other parts of the 
evidence as appeared to him to 
bean most strongly on the case. 
The evidence of Mr. Reding was 
very long, and he did not think 
it necessary to go into it further 
than would be requisite to lead to 
two or three observations and 
comments which he deemed to be 
due to it. Reding was asked what 
conversation he had with Mr. Da- 
vies upon the’ subject? A. The 
conversation I had with Mr. Davies 
ppon the subject was—a_ party 
wanted a sum of money, but the 
pther party were to give a seat, 
aod this money was to go in this 
sort of negotiation.—-Q. Was the 
sum of moncy to go to procure any 
appointment under the East India 
company? A. Yes, in one shape, 
but the seat was to be given to 
those who could get that appoint- 
inent made.—Q. Was a writership 
to be procured by the sum of 
money to be so given? A. Not with- 
out getting a seat as a remunera- 
tion for the writership, which did 
not take place, and it died away.” 

bhi lordship then satd, there v as 
one other person whom he must 
introduce to the notice of the house, 
and it was not the smallest part of 
his regret, that such third person 
was a peer of the realm.—(We 
sIIpPpose his lordship alluccd to the 
late marquis of Sligo, whose name 
is particularly alluded to in Re. 


ding’s evidence, as the person whe 
had the seat ‘in parliament to dig 
pose of.)—What then, continue 
he, would signity the bill of the 
chancellor ef the exchequer, how 
on its passage through the house) 
of what signification would be the 
annual resolution of that houg 
against corruption? How was it 
possible that any administration, og 
that house, should hereafter expect 
that any future delinquency proved 
against the smaller classes of soci 
should be punished by them, whey 
two persons, one a member of 
that house, another late a mem. 
ber of the board of control, and 
the third a peer of the realm, 
should, in this clear and unqhes 
tionable manner, have been proved 
guilty of so gross a violation of 
the rules and constitution of the 
house ; and that they should suffer 
it to pass without their strong and 
marked reprobation? For his owa 
part, he did not affect to havea 
greater sensibility on this subject 
than any other individual member, 
but he thoughtit was totally impossl, 
ble for the use to pass it by. He 
could not but notice a variety of 
situations in which the noble lord 
had been placed, which should have 
deterred him from embarking in 
this unfortunate transaction. The 
noble lord must, as a member of 
parliament, have concurred in thé 
various censures that have taken 
place since the noble lord had 3 
seat in it, some of them for of- 
fences of the very same complexion 
and which one would suppose must 
at the moment have suggested 
themselves to his recollection. The 
noble lord was also a servant 
the crown, had long been so, and 
us such it was his bounden daty 
to protect and defend not only the 
house, of which he was a member, 
but the government, ot which he 
was 
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. 
was 2 confidential servant, from 
every attempt and attack of the 
svdra corruption. If, however, 
rere could be one circumstance at- 
tending this transaction that was 


re aggravatmg than the rest, it 


nN 

avas is holding at tke moment the 
c! f president of the board of 
control, whose peculiar: duty it 


was to check and crush every cor- 
rection which came within the 
cc pe of his high situation; instead 
¢f which he had been proved, even 
from his own mouth, to have 
chused the trust and confidence 
vaced in him, and to have violated 
them in the highest degree. It 
was said that the noble Tord had 
given in to the committee, on oatk, 
a list of his patronage, as president 
of the board of control, and the 
particular instances in which it had 
been used. He (lord A. Hamil- 
ton) was altogether dt a loss to 
discover by what law or usage the 
noble lord, as the president of the 
board of control, could have any 
paironage at all, ‘here was a 
clause m the act which appointed 
and formed that boards very nearly 
ate Pear that; and yet the noble 
ord had not only disposed of pa- 
tronage, but he had done so in the 
most reprehensible manner, in a 
way which called loudly for a dou- 
ble degree of censure. Here his 
Jordship referred to the report of 
the committee, and to the bye laws 
of the East-India com pany : * Now,” 
said lord A, Hamilton, “ I con- 
tend, that the above regulations 
areas much in force against the 
patronage of the noble lord, as 
resident of the board of control, 
hich, I insist, he had no right to 
dispose of, as they could possibly 
be in regard to the patronage of 
directors.” What then would the 
house think of this attack on its pu- 
rity, and disrezard of its constitu. 
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tion and of its rules, when ther 
saw that the hich and important 
ofice which the noble lord had 
held so long, had been made an 
instrument for the worst of pur. 
poses; and that, directly in the 
teeth of an act of parliament, as 
well as of a bye law of the East- 
India company? Having gone 
through the case, he moved that 
the minutes‘of the evidence be read. 

The speaker having stated to the 
house the usual routine of its pro. 
ceeding on motions of the present 
nature, from the time of sir Robert 
Walpole down to this day, 

Lord Castlereagh began by ex- 
pressing his sincere regret that any 
act of his, or rather he should say, 
in the present case, any intention, 
could be deemed such as to call 
for parliamentary inquiry. He 
particularly lamented that they 
should be called upon to express 
their opinions upon the propriety 
or impropriety of his conduct, in 
any poimt of view in which the 
character or authority of that house 
might be considered interested, or 
in which he might be supposed to 
have overstepped the boundaries 
of his official duty. If, in the 
course of the present investigation, 
any error of his was made apparent, 
he hoped the house would see that 
such an error was rather to be ime 
puted to accident than design. He 
hoped the house would indulge 
him with a patient bearing, when 
attempting to destroy many age 
gravations, which, in his mind, 
had been stated, before he came 
to the case itself, which lay within 
a very narrow compass. He de- 
nied then that this charge, whether 
right or wrong, proved or falsified, 
could, by any art whatever, be 
considered as connected with, or 
springing from, his official situa- 
tion, Whether he had been er- 
yoncows 
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roneous or not, still his error did 
not spring from a desire to exert 
his patronage as a minister, for 
the purpose of increasing his in- 
fluence in the house of commons. 
He had fairly and frankly laid 
before the select committee a full 
and general view of his East india 
patronage; and in no other instance 
than the present could even the 
shadow of an attempt‘on his part 
be inferred to exert that influence 
for a political purpose. Another 
aggravation, as stated by the noble 
lord, he wished to combat, and 
which hurt his feelings much. 
This was, that he had used in his 
office a general disposition towards 
trafficking. Now, no such thing 
as this could possibly be inferred 
from the evidence; and on a con- 
sideration of that, it would plainly 
appear, that neither -he nor lord 
Clancarty ever had an idea of 
exerting official influence for the 
purpose of facilitating the acquisi- 
tion of a seat in that house. If he 
wished, indeed, to promote his 
parliamentary views by official pa- 
tronage, it was possible that some 
opportunity might occur in which 
he might use it to advantage, but 
he never had. No; and in the 
present instance, all he understood 
was, that an individual wished to 
return either himself (lord Castle- 
reagh) or his friend, and that a 
noble marquis wished for an Sndian 
appointment for some of his ac- 
quaintances. He felt fully open 
to all the comments which the noble 
lord had chosen to make upon the 
transaction ; and no person could 
regret more deeply any connexion 
with such a man as Mr. Reding 
had: proved to be, than he did. 
For his own part, he could not be 
suspected of having any advantage 
to seek for himself individually 
on the occasion. All he wanted 


was to get his private frieng lord 
Clancarty into parliament, and 
this he particularly wished, knop. 
ing as he did the usefyl talents 
for business which his Jorde 
possessed, He could not help es. 
ressing his surprise that the obj 
ord would for a moment imag; 
that with this transaction any pe. 
cuniary concern was — blended 
There was nothing, surely, eithe 
in his character, or that of hig 
friend, which could couatenane 
such a supposition. The noble 
lord, however, seemed to think 
that he was to be_ particularly 
blamed, because he happened to 
be president of the board of con 
trol. This was founded on the 
nouon, perhaps, that particular 
patronage was attached to that 
situation; but he could not see 
what.the policy could be of ex 
cluding all the executive gover 
ment from such patronage. Cases, 
indeed, did exist, in which. the 
laws wisely broke down the mas 
of patronage, by extending it 
chietly to the directors; yet, in 
his opinion, the smal] patronage 
given to the board of control 
cr to the president of that board, 
could not be attended with any 
very bad constitutional effects. 
The president was, undoubtedly, 
responsible for the exertion of his 
patronage; but he thougit it would 
be a little hard to press him down 
with greater responsibility, because 
he happened to be president 
He delivered those opinions freely, 
and he had delivered his opinions 
freely before the select committee, 
heedless of consequences. He 
would leave it, now that all 
circumstances had been filly 
developed, to the feelings of any 
man, whether any unworthy mo 
tive or personal turpitude co 
justly be imputed to him. 
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did pot wish to act in any manner 
undecoming the me of pars 
liament: he would | reely state his 
motives, and leave it te that house 
to form its decision on them. He 
Beso the house, he never for a 
moment had an idea that the ap- 
intment in his gift could lead 
to any coyrupt influence, either in 
that house or in individual electors. 
Although the individual who was 
to retire from parliament had 
not been named, still the impres- 
sion made on his mind was, that 
he was not only a man of great 
respectability, but that he was 
one of those in the habit of voting 
and acting in unison with govern- 
ment. He thought him a man 
who had some favour to seek for 
his son or nephew, and who never 
could suppose that such favour. 
would operate to corrupt either 
atliament or election; indeed, 
fi would be the Just man on earth 
to grant a favour which could 
have such an effect. So far from 
any unjust or impure conclusion 
on his part, he had heen even so 


* prudent and careful in the busi- 


ness, that he held it at his option, 
after any communication with 
lord Clancarty, to alter.bis mind 
completely. Can any man in his 
senses believe that he would be 
mad enough to sacrifice, thus 
wantonly for no purpose, his pub- 
lic character, his prospects in life, 
his official situation, his respecta- 
bility in the world, and in short 
every interest which could reader 
man’s existence dear tohim? No: 
all that could be said was, that he, 
by means which perhaps were not 
strictly consonant to the usage of 
parliament, but to which undoubte 
edly no corrupt motive could be 
imputed, had sought the advance- 
ment of his private friend—the 
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advancement of one, too, ‘who 


he knew from former proofs could 


prove ultimately beueficial to the 
public service. He had now gone 
as fully into the circumstances as 
the case, which was extremely 
confined in its circuit, could admit: 
he had, to the best of his abilities, 
and certainly with candour, en- 
deavoured to give the house a just 
view of the light in which it ought 
to be considered: he had tried to 
strip it of all the aggravations 
with which it had been encom. 
passed, and he would now. rely 
upon their decision. He would 
ledve it to them to consider, whe- 
ther, without any motive, he 
would be wilfully corrupt, or 
whether his senses could so fore 
sake him as to commit a crime, 
which, from the very circum. 
stances that attended in, he knew 
must become public. He had 
now only to regret that motives 
of ape friendship or of public 
zeal could have induced him to 
any act requiring the cognizance 
of that house. He certainly had 
not erred intentionally, and would 
submit with patience to any cen- 
sure which he might be thought to 
have incurred. [The noble lord 
having concluded, :naking an obei- 
sance to the speaker, withdrew. } 

Lord A. Hamilton then moved, 

« That it appears to this house 
that lord viscount Castlereagh, in 
the year 1805, having just quitted 
the presidency of the board of con- 
trol, and being at the time a privy 
councillor and one of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state, did deliver up, 
into the hand of lord Clancarty, a 
writership, of which he had the 
gift, for the purpose of exchanging 
it for a seat in parliament. 

“ That merely from the disagree- 
ment of some subordinate agents 
, employed, 
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employed, this design «was not car- 
ried mto effect. 

“ That such conduct was a dere- 
liction of his duty as president of 
the board of eontrol, a gross vio- 
lation of his engagements as a ser- 
vant of the crown, and an attack 
on the purity and constitution of 
the house.” 

A very long and animated de- 
bate ensued, in which the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer expressed a 
wish to pass to the other orders of 
the day. 

Mr. Bankes, after. réviewing the 
whole subject, said, it would be 
the most agreeable to him if he 
could either agree to the resolutions 
of the noble lord, or be contented 
with the course proposed on the 
other side. He thought the punish- 
ment which the former would in- 
flict was not adequate to the offence, 
and greatly disproportioned to the 
case; andthe latter would not be 
sufficient for the dignity of that 
house, if it should pass to the other 
orders of the day, from a charge 
where the facts were proved upon 
such incontrovertible evidence. He 
agreed with the whole of the speech 
ot his right honourable triend, and 
contended that upon every princi- 
ple of law a distinction should be 
taken between an offence existing 
only in intention and an offence ac- 
tually completed. If the first re- 
solution therefore should be amend. 
ed by the introdyction of the pro- 
= qualifications, it should have 
1$ support, and then he should 
propose to add a resolution, “ That 
st was the duty of that house to 
be jealous of its independence ; but 
at the same time that it appeared 
that the said Neyotiation rested 
merely in intention, and had not 
been completed ; and that, there- 
fore, that house did not think it 


necessary to direct any penal ma, 
ceedings.’ Lhis was what struck 
him as the most eligible course y, 
be pursued, and he should ther. 
fore move this resolution, if th 
noble lord should agree to a 
amendment in his first resolution: 
but to the second and third yey, 

lutions he could not agree. 
Sir Francis Burdett could po 
see any objection to, the origin 
resolutions proposed by the noble 
lord. As to the objections whid 
had been taken to the second rm 
solution, that it was not founded 
in fact, he must obsetve, that 
though it was not exactly made 
out by the evidence, yet it would 
be very easy to amend it ; because 
the fact was, that the negotiation 
had actually failed, in consequence 
of the inferior agents not havin 
been able to accomplish what they 
had undertaken. He had attended 
particularly to every thing that 
had been said by the noble lord in 
his defence; and whatever differ. 
ence of opinion might appear to 
exist in the house as to the degree 
of his guilt, it appeared to him to 
be an aggravated case. It ap 
peared to him to be an abuse of the 
patronage of a minister, with a view 
to make an attack upon the inde. 
pendence of parliament. If the 
minister were proved guilty ot such 
an offence, was the house not t 
say that hv was so guilty? It had 
been contended, that the offence m 
this instance was not as heinous as 
thetaking a bribe at an election >but 
the house would never, by its vote 
upon the present question, sanecuon 
the opinion, that it was ready ale 
Ways to punish the petty offenders 
in retail, atthe same time that tt 
passed over this wholesale trade a 
corruption without anunadversion 
Lvery thing, therelore, showed how 
necessary 
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nécessry if Was to pass the resolu- 
tions ot the noble lord. Some gen- 
tlemen had taken occasion, and 
very properly tuken occasion, in 
this discussion, to make some ob- 
servations upon the necessity of a 
parliamentary reform, His own 
opinion upon that subject was well 
known, ind he was conviticed that 
nothinty could tend more to show 
the necessity of such a mesure, 
than if that house should pass from. 
these Tesolutions to the orders ot 
the day. It behoved that house to 
show to the public that it was not 
inattentive to its interests ; and to 
euard its own character from the 
imputation, that whilst it punished 
petty offenders in detail, it was 
reluctant to inflict the same prnish- 
ment upon an offending minister. 
Was not the Plymouth tinman’s 
case in the recollection of the 
house? and with such an example 
before their eyes, could they hesi- 
tate to vote the resolutions against 
the noble lord? Complaints had 
been vented against the press; but 
if men of rank would do their 
duty, they might bid defiance to 
the press. It was not their rank, 
but their vices, that provoked the 
ammadyersions of the press, which 
would ever be ready to pay the 
tribute of its admiration to their 
virtues. Were they not to cure 
their deformities, but to endeavour 
to put out the eyes of the nation, 
that it may not behold them? In 
this thinking, this rational, this 
teflecting country, they had but 
to do their duty, and they should 
msure the approbation of their 
countrymen. It any plan oft re- 
form should be proposed, he be- 
sought the house to entertain it 
with temper, and abstain from 
all imputation of disaffection to 
those who may propose if Hoe 
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should not detain the howée longer, 
but should most’ certainly vote 
for the resolutions of the’ noble 
lord. 

Mr. Windham ‘felt it snevessary 
to explain his reasons for the vote 
he should give, or rather for the 
vote that he should not give, ‘Nei- 
ther the ‘original resolutions, not 
the motion made by a noble lord 
on the other side, were such as to 
induce him to give his support 
to’ cither,’ He could not agree 
that they should pass to the: order 
of the’ day, as it womnld’ expose 
them to misconstraction. On the 
other hand, the resolutions of his 
noble friend were too strong and 
disproportioned to the offence. 
‘T'wo courses lay open; either to 
vote for neither, or to vote against 
both, The mest regular way 
would be to oppose the motion 
for the order of the diay, for the 
purpose of pursuing the medium 
course that was proposed. The 
house, in giving their decision, 
were called upon, in his opinion, 
to distinguish between the act and 
the offender. Should they pass to the 
order of the day, he feared it would 
be regarded as an implied appro- 
bation of the principle. As to par- 
liamentary reform, he never saw 
any change that was proposed 
which had cither common sense or 
practicability to recommend it. 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the 
resolution passed by the house in 
1799 be read. [The subsiance of 
it was, that it was highly criminal 
in any minister to use the patron- 
age of his office for the purpose of 
interfering with the privileyes ag 
that house.] He called on any 
man in the house to lay his hand 
on his heart, and declare whether 
the offence with which the noble 
lord was charged did not come 

) under 
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under that resolution. If it did, 
was it possible to to the order 
of. the. day, after the confession 
which they heard from the noble 
Jord ; after his» pathetic: appeal to 
their feelings ; after he threw him- 
self in fact upon their mercy? He 
certainly had not much prejudice 
in favour of the political opinions 
of that noble lord ; but there. was 
something in his manner of leaving 
the house that almost wholly. dis+ 
armed him. But the offence was 
one of the gravest kind. What was 
Hamlin the foolish tinman’s of- 
fence? What was that of Bease- 
ly, who was now under prosecution 
for offeriug a bribe to the duke of 
Portland? Could it be said that 
their offences were as enormous as 
that of which the noble lord had 
confessed himself guilty? The né- 
ble lord acknowledged the justice of 
the accusation brought against him. 
Lord Castlereagh acknowledged 
that he placed a writership at the 
disposal of his friend, to enable 
him to obtain a seat in parliament ; 
lord Clanearty acknowledges the 
fact; the chancellor of the exche- 
quer admits that it is a great poli- 
tical offences and how, after these 
admissions, was n possible to pass 
to the order of the day ? What, un- 
der these circumstances, were they 

to do? why, save the character of 
the house ; for, if they did not, the 
house was gone ! [is right honour- 
able friend had exclaimed against 
the activity of the cnemies of the 

constitution. He did not believe 

there was any considerable body of 
men in this country who wished to 

subvert it. The people collective- 

ly were attached to the crow Nn; they 

were attached to the person of the 

reigning monarch, and nothing but 

the egregious misconduct of his 

munisters, gr these about him, 


could alter that attachment, le 
would admit that reform was More 
popular now than it was some years 
ago. The rash and ill-considene 
measures of the last twenty 
had made many converts to po; 
lar reform. The rejection of ih 
motion made last night woul 
create many ; and in proportion y 
the news should fly, if parliamem, 
to its indelible disgrace, should p. 
ject the resolutions proposed, cop, 
verts would increase. If the houg 
would look back to the history of 
the late revolutions, they would 
admit that they might have bee 
stopped at the commencement by 
concessions the most trifling, He 
wished to see reform commenced 
in that house ; and he feared they 
must reform deeply if they did not 
reform soon, He would sit down 
in the confident expectation tha 
parliament would do its duty, 

Mr. secretary Canning, in voting 
for the orders of the day, by no 
means thought that the house 
thereby would pronounce that the 
case submitted to them was not df 
very serious importance ; but that 
the voting for the other orders df 
the day was, according to parle 
mentary usage, a way of showing 
that the house had taken the caw 
into its consideration ; and that, 
having weighed all the circum 
stances, they did not think 1t ne 
cessary to come to any criumimating 
resulutions. In order however t 
express this opinion more clearly, 
he would rather wish that, instead 
of the orders of the day, a resol 
tion should be substituted, declar 
ing chat the house saw no reas 
for a criminating resolution. 

The house divided on the onge 
nal motion— 

Ayes . . 167 Noes “f 213 

Majority . , me 
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The gallery was not reopened 
to strangers, and the house shortly 
afterwards divided on Mr. Can- 
mendment. 
rig ao Ayes... 214 

Noes... 167 
Majority . 47 
Adjourned. 
‘ House of Commons, May 1.— 
On the motion of Mr. Ord, the 
fourth report of the ‘finance com- 
mittee was read. ! ‘ 

Mr. Ord then rose, in pursuanc 
of his notice, to call the house to 
the report. which had just been 
read. It must have struck every 
one, that the circumstances of the 
case stated in that report were 
‘such as to call for the most serious 
attention of the membefs of that 
house. Nothing could be more 
injurious to the public interest than 
the practice of leaving reports of 
that description a dead letter on 
their table. Parliament had. for 
many years past, and was likely 
to have for many years to come, 
the task of imposing heavy burthens 
upon the people of this country $ 
and surely it was the duty of that 
house to watch over the public 
expenditure, aud correct any abuses 
that might exist therein. There 
could certainly be no objection to 
correct malversations, which had 
been clearly proved to exist. Not 
anticipating, therefore, any oppo- 
sition to his motion, he should not 
detain the house by further re- 
marks, but detail the circumstances 
of the transaction, and add the 
comments which he thought it ne- 
cessary to submit upon the various 
parts of the report. The honour- 


able member here gave a brief 


abstract of the misconduct of the 
commissioners, and stated their 
names, viz. James Craufurd, John 
Brickwood, Allen Chatfield, and 
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Alexander Baxter. These gentle- 
men -were associated in this com- 
mission as fellow-labourers of John 
Bowles, a member of the society 
for the suppression of ‘vice, or. for 
piltering the. publics ‘bhey bad 
been directed by the act to take 
their instructions!:from the privy 
council, ‘and to -refer ‘to’ the come 
anittee of that council for their di- 
rection‘on every question of: diffi- 
culty. Under these circumstances, 
and without any understanding re- 
specting the remuneration they 
were to receive, they in the year 
1795 proceeded with their sales, 
and. undertook to reward theme 
selves with a commission to which 
by law they were not entitled, 
Having given this short account of 
the transactions, he should next 
proceed to comment upon thase 
parts of the report of the commit- 
tee to which he felt it necessary to 
call the attention of the house. It 
appeared. by the report that no re- 
muneration had been stipulated for 
the commissioners. This defect, 
however, they took upon them. 
selves to correct, and charged a 
commission of 5 per cent. upon the 
gross proceeds of the property con- 
fided to them, amounting in four- 
years to above 80,000/. The next 
point he had to notice was, that 
they kept no regular account of 
the money that came into their 
possession ; and this point proved 
the government to have been fore 
criminal than the commissioners, 
in suffering this neglect, and not 
calling for an account. The com- 
missioners had good reason for 
not rendering any account, because 
by the first transaction they se- 
cured to themselves a commission 
of 25,0002. ; and this conduct they 
had adopted after the violent abuse 
which Mr. Bowles had launched 
against all those who neglected to 
give 
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give fair returns ander the property 
tax act. ‘The act under which the 
commissioners were appointed,  re- 
quired that they should lodge their 
money in’ the bank of England ; 
yet by the report it appeared, that 
they ‘had, on the contrary, kept 
farge sums at! their private bank- 
ers.. It had been said, the-com- 
Missioners were takcn from various 
departments of ‘lile, in order to ren- 
der the institution more ‘perfect : 
yet it was remarkable, that havin 
a lawyer amongst them, he shoul 
be. the man to induce them to a 
breach of the law ; and that hav- 
ing merchants, they should state a 
false amount of commission to be 
consonant to the general practice 
in mercantile transactions. In jus- 
tification of their keeping money at 
their private bankers’, the com- 
missioners had stated the necessity 
of having large sums at their com- 
mand; but the report of the com. 
mittee had put that matter in a 
clear light, and shown that every 
purpose of their institution might 
be answered without violating the 
law in that manner. The next point 
which the committee had animad- 
verted upon was equally reprelien- 
sible; namely, the amount of ba- 
Jances which the commissioners 
kept in hand, and which amounted 
at one period to 200,000/, and 
during the whole of the latest pe- 
riod was never less than 50,000/. 
lt appeared, that im 1796, a period 
of great public diificulty, the late 
Mr. Pitt applied to the commission- 
evs tor an advance of any money 
they might have on hand, in aid of 
the-exigency of the moment; and 
though they had 190,000/ at the 
time in their possession, they told 
Mr. Pitt they could afford him no 
ussistance. It was the opinion of 
the committee, that these balances, 
and the interest arising from them, 


should be carried to the 2ecouie af 
the public ; if they had been vested 
in exchequer bills, there Might hare 
beer’ a saving of from £0,000, ty 
50,000/, By. the act, the comm’. 
sioners were directed to Make 
minutes of their proceedings: yg 
minute, however, was made o 
these balances; and for- the oh 
vious reason, that it might led 
to the detection of the Improper 
use to which they were apphied 
The committee had also adverte 
to the enormous  commissigg 
charged by these parties, amount. 
ing in. the whole to 132,196), 
giving a proportion of —27,00g 
to each commissioner for his ge. 
vices, in little better than foy 
years.. Much the largest propor 
tion of this commission had bets 
made upon sales effected by the 
Kast India company ; so that, in 
fact, a commission of 10 per cent, 
was paid upon that proportion, as 
the East India company had a 
allowance of 5 per cent, upon 
their sales. In their defenee, the 
coramissioners stated that this was 
the nsual commission among mer 
chants; yet the respectable mer 
chants who had been examined 
before the committee declared that 
21 per cent. was the usual com 
mission. The commissioners had 
also referred to the case of the 
commissioners of French property 


in the war of 1756, and to the cas 


of prize agents, in their justificae 
tion. But it appeared that the 
commissioners in the war of 1790 
received upon the whole but 
11,7687, which, amongst 14 com 
missioners, was but 1000/. each ; 
and yet this was the case to which 
these yentlemen referred in 0 
to establish their claim to above 
26,000. each, It had also beer 
stated by them, that they had been 
called prize agents by the lon 
chancellor 
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chancellor in the house of lords, 
The case might have been so; but 
the circumstance of their — 
been so denominated by the lor 

chancellor could not make them 
prize agents. ‘The business of 
prize agents required capital, and 
exposed the party to loss ; whereas 
no capital was required, nor could 
any risk of loss have been incur- 
red by the Dutch commissioners. 
Prize agents, however, received 
but 2 commission of 5 per cent. 
on the net procceeds, whilst the 
Dutch commissioners charged 5 per 
cent. on the gross proceeds. What 
were their services that could en- 
title them to such enormous emolu- 
ments! (Hear, hear, hear!) The 
whole of their business was ter- 
minated in four years, and yet 
they continued in the commission 
till the present time. Inthe year 
1804, it occurred to the treasury 
that this commission was no longer 
necessary, and that Mr. John 
Bowles might be uselessly em- 
ployed-upon it: a case had there- 
fore been submitted to the law 
oficers of the crown, whether it 
might not then be put an end to; 
and it was thought expedient to 
keep the commission alive, in 
order that the public might not 
sustain any injury in consequence 
of the lawsuit then pending. 
During the last ten years, ten 
members of this commission had 
found time to do much other busi- 
ness. Mr. Bowles had been very 
active in several elections which 
had taken place within, that period, 
and had besides written thirty 
pamphlets. Mr. Brickwood, too, 
appeared by the report to be at 
tis moment a commissioner for 
Spanish property. But it had 
been said, that these gentlemen 
had some of them abandoned their 
Professions, for the purpose of at- 

1809 
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tending more particularly to the 
duties of the commission, They 
were not the first persons who 
had abandoned a profession for 
something better.—(//ear! hear !) 
An honourable member, whom he 
did not see then in his place, the se- 
cretary to the admiraliy, had also 
abandoned his profession for a 
thousand a year. He could see no 
reason Whiy such a sum of the pub- 
lic money should be given to in- 
duce any person to abandon his 
profession, whengteveral thousands 
of persons could be procured to do 
the duty as well for the bare sa- 
lary. Mr. Bowles also must have 
a consideration tor abandoning his 
profession; and the house had no 
difficulty to appreciate the means 
he had taken to secnte that consi- 
deration. ‘This gentleman afforded 
a rood specimen of an anti-jacobin 
—the eulogist of existing powers— 
the defender of present establish- 
ments—the denouncer of all who 
may condemn abuses, or call for 
reform, as vile jacobins, These 
tricks would no longer impose upon 
the public—the mystery was dis- 
covered—Mr. John Bowles himself 
had let out the secret, and the 
reign of imposture and delusion 
was at an end. This transaction 
affordet a useful lesson to all go- 
vernments, how they should bestow 
important pecuniary trusts upon 
persons having no merit to recome 
mend them but the circumstance 
of their being mercenary hireliny 

authors. If government should 
employ such persons, they must 
share the disgrace brought on by 
their conduct. Tor his own part, 
much as he condemned the con- 
duct of the commissioners, he looke 
ed upon the neglect of government 
as still more criminal. It was thig 
neglect that produced all the ine 
famous transactions which had late- 
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ly been brought to light. It was 
a bounty upon roguery, and an 
encouragement to abuses. Negli- 
gence of this description, and a 
profligate profusion in the public 
expenditure, had been peculiar cha- 
ractéristies of the administration 
under which these commis*ioners 
had been Appointed. The honour- 
able gentleman concluded with 
moving his first resolution, 

«“ hat it appears to ths house, 
that to comnvt pecuniary trusts to 
any persons whatsoever, without 
having established suiicient checks 
—without calling for regular and 
periodical accounts—or without 
bringing those accounts to any set- 
tlement in a long series of years, 
is a neglect which must jead to the 
most prejudicial consequences, and 
a violauion of the obvious dity of 
the government.” 

The other resolutions in sub- 
stance stated, “ That such neglect 
on the part of government had 
been proved by the matters con- 
tained in the fourth report of. the 
committee Ot finance; that the 
commissioners had taken to them. 
selves large sums of the public 
money, which they ought to be 
compelled to refund ; that all their 
accounts should be sent to the au- 
ditors of public accounts to be 
passed ; and that no remuneration 
should be given to the commission- 
ers till their accounts shall have 
been passed.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
vindicated government, opposed 
the resolutions, and moved.the pre- 
vious question, 

_Mr. Rose spoke on the same 
Sie. 

Sir John Newport would not 
consent that this motion should be 
withdrawn, or d.sposed ot by the 
previous question. If ever there 
tad been an instance of malver- 
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sation of trusts, it was this one age 


under discussion. Alter commen, . 


ing for some time with much seve. 
rity of animadversion upon th 
conduct of the commissioners, the 
honourable baronet concluded by 
stating lis intention, when these re. 
solutions should be disposed of, tp 
move an address to his majesy, 
to order the attorneyegeneral tp 
prosecute these commissioners for 
malversation in the execution of 
their trust. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, if the 
house, when the falsehood of the 
statement was detected, and the 
gross corrupticn of the commis 
sioners fullv established, would 
neglect to visti their conduct with 
the just reprehension which x 
mierited? It appeared, that in 
I796, a pertod of great public 
exigency, Mr. Pitt applied t 
these commissioners for assistance, 
by which be might be enabled to 
deter or to diminish the supplies 
necessary for the service of th 
year. Yet, though they had a 
the time 190,000/. in their pos 
session, they declined — 
the assistance so solicited on beha 
of the public. It should not be 
forgotien, that one of these com 
missioners was a /ife-and-fortum 
man—a man _ that would spend 
his last shilling, and shed the last 
drop of his blood, in support of the 
state. This man, who talked 9 
much of the sacrifices that should 
be made in support of the govern 
ment, was the person, who, having 
a large sum of public money @ 
his hands, refused to advance 
for the accommodation of 
service of that public whose pr 
perty it was. (fear, hear, bear: 
What course then was to be adopt 
ed? ‘They should have a bill of 
discovery against these commir 
sioners; they should untruss 

Dutehme, 
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Dutchmen, and take to the very 
last farthing of the public money 
which they may have in their pos- 
session. He hoped, therefore, that 
his honourable friend would not 
consent to withdraw his motion, 
und that the honourable baronet 
would persevere in Ins declared 
intention to move afterwards for 
an addres to his majesty to order 
a prosecution against these parties 
by the attorney-general. One of 
these gentlemen was himself so 
forward in crimination, that he 
could not expect his own guilt to 
pass off with impunity. ‘That 

‘rson could go back into ancient 
iedry in search of a name, and 
dare to designate a member of that 
house by that name—Clodius. 
He had been in the constant habit 
of applying to those he calum- 
niated the term jacobin, and that 
at a time too when the idea con- 
veyed by the term jacobin was 
*that of a man who would overturn 
the government, and imbrue his 
hands in the blood of his sove- 
vereign—( fear, hear, hear ! ) Mr. 
Bowles had written many excellent 
passages, in various of his publica- 
tions; which would forcibly and 
justly apply to his own case. He 
never can read his own books again 
without learning his own shame ; 
or, if he must read, he must write 
other books than those he has al- 
ready published. Why, he should 
ask, had five commissioners been 
appointed, when the act contained 
but three? Was it that some pro- 
vision should be made for Mr. 
Bowles for his services in the 
Anti-jacobin newspaper, in which a 
Person filling a high diplomatic 
situation abroad (Mr. Frere) and 
a secretary of state in that house 
had been fellow labourers with 
him? Mr. Bowles was a member 
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of the sect of the strictest observ- 
ance—he was a Pharisee. He 
could preach well, and_ practise 
wickedness. He could rake the 
ashes of the dead, and intrude 
between the soul of the departed 
and his Maker, in order to make 
a show of his religion, and to 
calumniate an illustrious person 
deceased. The calumny rested 
upon the assertion of a clergyman, 
who said he heard it from a sexe 
ton, who, when asked concerning 
it, declared, that whoever said he 
had stated any such calumny was 
a villain. Yet this had been. the 
round upon which Mr. Bowles 
ad dared to traduce the character 
of the late duke of Bedford in his 
grave, when there could be no 
appeal on his part upon earth, 
and when the religion of the dead 
could no longer be of any conse- 
quence to the living. But he 
would ask the right honourable 
gentleman when he had found, 
upon reference to the law officers, 
that it was necessary to keep the 
committee alive, why he had not 
at least struck all but one out 
it? Itappeared that even towards 
the close of 1807, these commis- 
sioners, who are esquires, all mer- 
chants, or lawyers, or captains, 
had a desire to get more. Not 
content with what they had so 
scandalously pilfered trom the 
public, they wished to add still 
more to their nefarious acquisition. 
But even the newspapers which 
had given insertion to his anti- 
jacobin paragraphs, had given 
up Mr. Bowles. “ QO, John 
Bowles! O, John Bowles!” they 
now exclaim, “ little did we think 
when giving insertion,” &c. If 
he should ever again venture upon 
the press, he must not apfpear as 
aretormer, but reformed. Such 
N2 were 
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were the men who, at the very 
time they were raising the cry of 
jacobinism against some of the 
most honourable and illustrious 
characters in the country, were 
doing more to subvert the consti- 
tutional rights of the country than 
any other men who had existed 
since the period when jacobinism 
began; and now the nation would 
plainly see the true source of that 
outrageous loyalty and fanatical 
zeal which actuated such worthy 
charaeters as No fopery Bowdl:s, 
No popery Beasely, and their asso. 
ciates, Such were the men, not- 
withstanding all the discoveries 
of peculation whieli had of late 
been developed, whom the right 
honourable gentleman would, by 
his proposition this night, advise 
the house to pass over without the 
slightest censure, Were his ma- 
jesty’s ministers then utterly insen- 
sible to the feelings and sentiments 
of the country at this awful crisis? 
Surely, if they had but half an 
eye, they must see the dangerous 
recipice on which they stood. 
f they protected such little delin- 
uents as these, what hopes could 
the country entertain of the de- 
tection and punishment of greater 
criminals? 

Several other members spoke. 
Mr. Thornton said, he should 
submit to the house an amend- 
ment, the substance of which was, 
that the commissioners had taken 
advantage of goveinment’s not in- 
terfering or investigating their pro- 
ceedings ; that they had not given 
explicit information upon their exa- 
mination by the committee p- 
pointed by that house; and that 
they had been guilty of great vio- 
lation of their public duty. 

Two divisions took place, the 
first of which was on ule previous 
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question moved by the chancellop 
of the exchequer, on which the 
numbers were, 
Ayes.... 102 
Noes.....¢ 97 
omens 
Majority . 25° fo 
the previous question, 

There was a second division 
which we understood took place on 
an amendment proposed to Mr, 
Thornton’s resolution, substituting 
the word “ omission”’ for neglect, 
as attributed to government, of 
which the numbers were, 


Aye .... & 
Oe sce SE 
Majority = 


We could not learn the particu 
lars of the final decision ; but we 
understood that Mr. Thornton’sre- 
solution (amended) was carried. 

Adjourned. 

Houseof Lords, Tuesday, May @ 
—Lord Auckland said, that the 
question which he rose to bring for. 
ward related entirely to the dix 
couragement of seductive adultery; 
a vice, which carries a sense of dis 
grace and distress into the families 
both of the seducer and of the vice 
tim of seduction ; depriving the i 
nocent children of the affections 
and protection of their parents; 
and exhibiting in the higher classes 
a depravity which lowers themi 
the public estimation, and at the 
same time tends to corrupt the 
minds and morals of the inferior 
orders of society. 

It had long been matter of re 
gret to many, that a vice of such 
malignity and mischief is not yée 
considered by our laws as a crime. 

We provide rigorously and im 
dustriously for the punishment of a 
long list of trivial offences aga 
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the persons and property of indi- 
viduals; but we totally overlook 
the assassins of domestic happiness. 
Adultery is subject only to the fee- 
ble coercion of the spiritual courts ; 
in other words, it is leit to its full 
range unrestrained and unheeded. 
The adulterer, indeed, may be com- 
pelled by a civil action to pay a 
pecuniary compensation, which in 
many cases the injured husband 
is ashamed to receive, and which 
in no case has the effect that a so- 
litary imprisonment of two or three 
years would have for the purposes 
of reform and of example. Under 
these impressions, he (lord Auck- 
land) had inclined to propose once 
more to their lordships the bill 
which they had passed nine years 
ago, to make adultery punishable 
as a misdemeanour: but he had 
been discourage’ by a recollection 
of the many long debates to which 
he had then subjected himself, and 
must be permitted to say, 

“ Non eadem est :etas, non mens.” 
His lordship entered much at larg 
on the subject, and pointed out, 
with great effect, the mischiefs that 
arose from =the laws as they now 
stood, and concluded with saying, 
he trusted that he had shown the 
Measure in question to be right in 
its principle, expedient in its ten- 
dency, and correct in its mode. He 
did not seck to punish excesses, 
but to prevent them. It was not 
his wish to aggravate the sufferings 
of the unfortunate victim of adul- 
terous seduction; but it was his 
earnest Wish, in the words of the 
poet, 

* To teach the unblemish'd to preserve 
with care 

Tha: purity, whose !ves is loss of all.” 

He then made the following 
mouon: 


“ Ordered, that no bill, ground- 
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ed on a petition to this house to 
dissolve a marriage for the cause 
of adultery, and to enable the peti- 
tioner to marry again, shall be re- 
ceived by this house, unless a pro 
vision be inserted in such bill, that 
it shall not be lawful for the per- 
son, whose marriage with the peti- 
tioner shall be dissolved, to inter- 
marry with any offending party, 
on account of whose adultery with 
such person it shall be therein 
enacted that such marriage shall be 
so dissolved. Provided that, if at 
the time of exhibiting the said bill 
such offending party or parties shall 
be dead, such provision as aforesaid 
shall not be inserted in the said 
bill.” 

A long debate ensued, in which 
lord Mulgrave, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, lord Erskine, the lord 
chancellor, lords Grenville and 
Stanhope, took a part ; when ,the 
house divided— 

For the motion.... 28 

Against it .+e2ee- 12 

Majority .. 16 

House of Commons, Tuesday, 
May 2.—Sir Thomas Turton, atter 
an introductory speech of some 
length, in which he expatiated on 
the miseries now suffering in va- 
rious gitols of England by insol- 
vent debtors, who, witl thei starve 
ing families, amounted to 18,399 
persons, pressed upon the conside- 
ration of the house the necessity of 
a bill for their relief, ‘The present 
number of insolvent debtors, he 
said, exceeded by one-third the to- 
tal of those in prison when the ast 
bill of this nature had passed; and 
the clause in that bill for allowing 
persons confined for sums not exe 
ceeding 204. to procure their libe- 
ration, upon certain conditions, was 
of no advantage; for scarce any 
debtor had availed himself of it, 
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because it relieved it from no 
other debt than the mere sum for 
which he was actually confined; 
and after going to the expense of 
siedctateg bie liberty, he was liable, 
the next moment, to be thrown into 
prison and again charged in exe- 
cution by any other creditor. Bo- 
side, the relief this clause would 
in any event afford was extremely 
limited, comparatively with the 
numbers confined; for out of 339 
persons now in the king’s bench 
prison, the number confined for 
debts under 20/. was but thirty- 
three. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, to introduce into the bill he 
should have the honour to propose, 
some principle to rentedy the de- 
fect. he other alterations, &c. 

roposed, would be to extend the 
relief beyond the sum of-debt li- 
mited by the last bill at 1500/ to 
2000/., and include persons who 
were fugitives to the Isles of Man, 
Guernsey, Jersey, and elsewhere. 
He concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a bill for the reliet of 
certain insolvent debtors in Eng- 
land.—Leave granted, and sir 
Thomas Turton and Mr, Brand 
appointed to prepare the same. The 
bill was accordingly brought ‘in, 
and payed into a law. 

May 4th. Mr. Curwen rose to 
make the motion of which he had 
given notice, which he conceived 
was a motion of the greatest im- 
portance that could possibly be 
submitted to the consideration of 
purliament. He was perfectly 
aware that any individual who at 
the present moment brongit for- 
ward a motion which tended to 
agitate the icelings of the country, 
did so under a very great responsi- 
bility. He felt this responsibility ; 
and yet he found himselt compelled 
to complain of abuses. He had 
well weighed the matter, and it 
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was his sincere opinion that there 
was less danger ii discussing those 
subjects than in not disenss 
them. There could be ro denyi 
but that it was the general opinio, 
throughout the country, that meq 
obtained seats in that house by im 
proper means. It therefore became 
the’ duty of the hpuse to prove 
that this opinion was a mistakes 
one, if such were the case; butif 
the opinion was a true one, as he 
believed it was, then he thought i 
was their paramount duty to re 
move the abuse of which the coun. 
try so justly complained. In fact, 
his muajesty’s ministers must have 
known, long before the late disclo. 
sures had called for an expression 
ot the public opinion, that the sen. 
timents of the people had consider. 
ably changed respecting public 
men. It they has! attended to the 
apathy and indifierence tn the pub- 
lic mind with respect to all thos 
who are called public men, they 
would have observed there had been 
a great change of late years in the 
national feeling ; and it was their 
duty to have attended to that 
change, to have examined its causes; 
and if the change had been pro 
duced by great and palpable abuses 
in the government, it was theit 
duty to have removed those abuses. 
He trusted the right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Perceval) would 
hot now say that this general {eel 
ing was to be attributed to the ja 
cobins, or their conspiracies agaist 
the house of Brunswick. If he did 
declare such an opinion, he would 
pronounce a libel on the people of 
England. On a late most remark 
able transaction, it was perfectly 
well known that, out of doors, a 
least ninety-nine out of every hum 
dred considered the decision of that 
house to be wrong. For his part 
he never in his lite gave a. vou 
wi 
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with more reluctance, or with less 
merit to himself; for he was also- 
lutely compelled by the evidence 
to vote ina manner that ,Wwas con- 
trary to the decision of tae house. 
There was one advantage, however, 
which the house nnght gain from 
what passed upon that occasion. 
The people had again begun to turn 
their eyes to that house, when they 
saw such 2 number of its members 
(including many of the ‘first talents 
in that house) supporting im that 
assembly opinions which coincided 
with the general opinion of the 
country. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman { Mr. Perceval) had cer- 
tainly not found in the expression 
of the public opinion any thing 
particularly hostile to Lim, or very 
complimentary to the honourable 
sr who sat below him, 
(Here the honourable gentlenian 
alluded to the members of the old 
opposition,) He therefore thought 
it would be very mistaken fortitude 
for that right honourable gentle- 

ian to stick to what he could not 
justify or defend. About the con- 
clusion of the American war, there 
was perhaps a greater force, both 
in abilities and landed property, 
apposed to ministers, than had at 
any other time been opposed to any 
minister; and yet, at that time, 
whatever ministers sugested the 
house adopted. The Opposiitien 
then addressed themselves to the 
people, and were very successful in 
influencing the public opinion, They 
miueed at that time iato the minds 
of the people a strong desire for 
parliamentary reform, but they 
were much to blame far thus exe 
pressing opinions in which they 
Were not sincere. There was, there- 
fore, ni thing which he now depre- 
C.ted more than the support which 
his motion might receive from pore 
was Out of places who would op- 
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pose it if they were in place, He 
thought noting could be worse 
than thus making tools of the peo- 
ple to serve party purposes; and 
he hoped at least, that whoever 
supported his motion to-night 
would feel themselves pledged to 
support it if they should come into 
power. He was not for yielding 
any thing that was not just to po- 
pular clamour; but if the come 
plaints of the people were just, they 
ought to be attended to, and ¢heir 
grievances redressed. He might 
agree with some pergons that it 
would be dangerous at the present 
time to take out a stone from the 
fabyic of the constitution, but he 
thought it.would be presumptuous 
to say, we should not strengthen 
its foundation. When a right hoe 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Pit) 
came forward first in parliament, 
and agitated the question of reform, 
he made a great impression on the 
house, and if he had persevered in 
it, he must have succeeded 4 but 
unfortunately he became a minister, 
and then ail his former principles 
respecting reform were forgotten, 
He felt perfectly convinced, that if 
the government at that time had 
yielded to the opinion of the peoe 
ple, the horrors of the reign of tere 
ror, and most of the evils which 
this country and Europe now suffers 
might have been prevented. it 
must be recollected, that when, 
at the conimencement of Mr, Ad- 
dington’s administration, many 
harsh 2nd severe measures of the 
preceding administration were ree 
pealed, this act conciljated the at- 
fectians of all classes of people, 
and produced a general union in 
support of bis government, The 
existence of these abuses had been 
expressly stated to the house on 
the petition of Mr. Horne ‘Tooke, 
aud ministers did not then attempt 
N 4 to 
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to deny it. It had appeared that 
one mercantile house was possessed 
of four seats, and nobody could 
suppose a commercial house would 

ive 20,000/. for those seats unless 
Foe their own private advantage. 
Indeed he beiieved he might take 
it as a thing generally granted, 
that such abuses did im fact exist ; 
and therefore the house was bound 
to vote for a motion that they 
should be removed. There were 
many other reasons which made 
such a regulation more necessary 
at present than in tormer times. It 
had been voted by a tormer house, 
that the influence of the crown 
** had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” 
This intluence had, however, con- 
tinued to increase in an alarming 
degree since that time, by the im- 
mense increase of the army, navy, 
and revenue officers, which added 
so far to the influence of the crown 
and the patronage of ministers, 
that, if they required being jealous- 
ly watched in former times, they 
requued much stronger guards 
now, or else they might com- 
pletely overbear the independence 
of the legislative body. Besides 
the increasing preponderance of 
the ministers, there was another 
preponderaiing influence now ex- 
erted in the house of comnrons. 
He neither wished to depreciate 
commerce or commercial men, 
but still he thought the landed 
interest should preponderate over 
the moneyed interest in the house 
of commons. The landed gen- 
tlemen were attached to the 
country by a common interest; 
but it often happened that the 
speculations of commercial men 
might be in opposition to the in- 
terest of the country. When the 
news of war was received with 
three cheers at the Stock exchange, 
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it could not be forgotten that wap 
also brought with it loans ana 
contracts, by which commercial 


men might profit. He believe 
that men meeting this way jg 


bodies, often expressed sentiments 
which they would individually 
disavow ; and that many of thow 
who huzzaed on the ’change a 
hearing of a war, would in private 
confess that war in itself can never 
be desirable for a country. There 
were many abuses which the coun. 
try might justly complain of; and 
if ministers would redress them, 
they would be doing an incalculable 
service to the country, by bringing 
back the confider:ce and affections 
of the people to its public men, 
When they saw pensions of 300), 
per annum granted to persons of 
the highest rank, ti was enough to 
make people indignant. When 
every cottager in the country was 
obliged to maintain his own chil. 
dren, i was too much that they 
should be taxed to the maintenance 
of the children of the rich and 
great. ‘They did believe that these 
things were only done to support 
an infamous borough-monger 
system. If this system was weak- 
ened, it by no means followed 
that government would be weak 
ened. Many members of parlia- 
ment, who in the reign of James 
the second were obliged to bow to 
the corrupt system then prevailing, 
became afterwards very distil 
guished and useful members of 
the state, under a better govern 
ment. Notwithstanding all that 
had been said about whigs, he 
believed there were many now i 
the country who possessed the 
genuine whig principles, which 
laid the foundation of the pre 
sperity of the country: as well as its 
independence. ‘The great object 


in which he thought the gentlenn® 
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en both sides should now be 
united, was to unite the public 
sentiment, and’ carry the affec- 
tions along with them in all their 
proceedings, He concluded by 
moving “ for leave to bring in a 
bill for securing the independence 
and purity of parliament, by pre- 
venting the obtaining seats by im- 
proper means, and also to extend 
the laws respecting bribery.” 

Mr. Hibbert seconded the mo- 
tion. 

A long debate ensued, but leave 
to bring in the bill was unanimously 
granved. The subject occupied 
much of the time of the house 
during the remainder of the ses- 
sion. It is impossible in the limits 
of our work te give even a sketch 
of the discussion which it occa- 
sioned.” The speakers on all sides 
ot the house seemed to admit the 
facts stated by Mr. Curwen, and 
with a very few exceptions, they all 
appeared to be convinced of the 
necessity of the measure: but in 
passing through the house the bill 
Was trittered away in all its im- 
portant provisions, so thae many 
ot the triends to reform retused to 
vote for its enactment into a law, 
lest it should prevent a more ef- 
fectual bill from being brought 
in hereafter. It was, however, 
passed in the house of commons, 
on the 12th of June, after three 
divisions. ‘The majorities, owing 
to the opposi:ion of Mr. Adam, 
lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Wilber- 
force, &c., were very small. 

May 5. Mr. Madocks rose to 
bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice some days 4g0, 
relating to corrupt practices of the 
treasury with respect to the return 
of members of parliament. He ob- 
served that he was fully aware that 
he had no claim on the atention 
of the house, but that which he 
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‘ 
derived from the very important 
nature of the subject that he felt 
it his duty to lay before them. The 
task he had undertaken was most 
ungracious and unpleasant; and noe 
thing but a strong sense of public 
duty should have induced him to 
place himself in the situation of be- 
coming the accuser of any man. 
It would not be necessary for him 
to trespass long upon the indul- 
gence of the house. The substance 
of the motion he meant to propose 
lay in avery narrow compass. It 
consisted in a charge of corrupt 
practices against two of its mem- 
bers. He wished only to be per- 
mitted to make one prefatory ob- 
servation, and it was this, that the 
facts that came to his knowledge 
were so dangerous, so prejudicial 
to the genuine spirit and principles 
of the constitution, that he would 
have justly merited to be stigma- 
tized as a traitor to his country if 
he had declined to lay them before 
the house. Before he proceeded 
further, he would move that the 
several entries on the journals re- 
lating to the proceedings against 
the two Shepherds, members of 
that house, be read. [The clerk 
here read the entry, dated the 13th 
February, 1700, in which it was 
stated, that Samuel and Francis 
Shepherd, esqrs. members of that 
house, were ordered to attend in their 
places, on charges of corrupt prac- 
tices respecting seats in parliament ; 
also the entry dated Tebruary 15, 
1700, specifying, that  corrup- 
tion had Sent practised on the 
electors of Newport in the Isle of 
Wight, Malmsbury, Wootton Bas- 
set, and other places; also the 
entry of March 18, 1700, stating, 
that Messrs, Shepherds had been 


heard in their places, and by their ' 


counsel at the bar; finding the 
charges proved; and ordering that 
: Samuel 
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Samuel Shepherd, senior, be com- 
mitted to the Tower, and his agent 
to Newgate] He wished to call 
the attention of the house to the 
form of the proceeding on that 
occasion. It appeared first, that 
information of the corrupt prac- 
tices was laid before the house ; 
next, that the two Shepherds were 
heard in their places; and thirdly, 
that they were heard by their 
counsel at the bar. The charges 
he had to bring forward were 
against two of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters; one against the right 
honourable Spencer Perceval, tor 
having, through the agency of the 
honourable Henry Weilesley, been 

wilty of corrupt practices respect- 
ing the returns of members io that 
house. ‘The other was against the 
right honourable lord viscount 
Castlereagh, for similar practices. 
He would take up the time of the 
house no longer, but move that 
these charges be heard at the bar 
on ‘luesday next. 

The motion havmg been read 
from the chair, 

‘The chancellor of the exchequer 
(msmg under evident agitation) 
said, thaz he knew not what course 
was pursued in 1700, the zra of 
the honourable member’s prece- 
dents; but through the whole of 
bis acquaintance with the proceed- 
ings of that house, he never knew 
any mMstance when an accusation 
was brought torward against 1 
member, that the substance of 
such accusation was not previously 
communicated to him; and that, 
through the commen courtesy of 
the house, he was not allowed to 
be heard in his defence. The 
honourable member, however, 
was the best judge of the course 
he meant to pursue. Under these 
circumstances, nothing remained 
fer him but to make hjs bow, and 
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leave the question to the decisiog 
of the house. [The right honoy. 
able member immediately lef the 
house. } 

Sir J. Anstruther said, that the 
form of proceeding proposed by 
the honourable member was on 
of the strangest ‘he ever heard, 
‘The house would pause before jt 
came to so extraordinary a resol. 
tion. Whether the persons ac 
cused stcod there as his majesty’s 
ministers, or whether they were 
the lowest members of society, 
they were entitled, before they 
were called on tor their defence, 
to be acquainted with the nature 
at least of the crime with whic 
they were charged. What informa. 
tion, he would ask, had the ho 
nourable member given, to call 
upon the house to adopt so solemn 
a proceeding as a hearing at their 
bar? What charges had he speei- 
fied against Mr. Spencer Perceval 
or lord Castlereagh ? Would any 
court which deserved to be cailed 
a court, conduet itself upon such 
principles? Was it ever heard, 
that 2 eerson ts to be set down as 
one under accusittion, without the 
slightest information having been 
laid before the house? The he 
nourable member tells them that 
he is informed a member of that 
house had stated in a former de 
bate some instances of corrupt 
practices within his knowledge; 
and upon these grounds he preters 
a charge, which has the effect of 
obliging the right honourable 
member to quit the house. — 
every member against whom t- 
definite and vague charges 
this hind might be brought for 
ward must wyhdraw, as a matter 
of course, the honourable member 
might soon have the whole house 
to himself. He deprecated the 
Scaiteri of loose and unfounded 
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accusations. The honourable mem- 
ber was totally mistaken m his 
precedent. As far as his recols 
ection served him, it did not 
ésanction the form of proceeding 
he recommended. The charges 
against the Shepherds were the 
subject of Jong and frequent ex- 
aminations betore commuttees of 
that house. ‘here was no prece- 
dent for putting a man on his trial 
on such slight grounds, 

Sir. F. Burdett and Mr, Bid- 
dulph spoke for the motian, Mr, 
Bathurst against it, Mr. Madocks 
said he was willing to adopt any 
mode of proceeding the house 
should recommend. 

Mr. secretary Canning thought 
there could be but one sentiment 
inthe house on the subject of the 
present motion. Considering the 
mode in which it was brought for- 
ward, and the mistake in the case 
of the precedent referred to, he 
was convinced that the house ought 
to mark its opinion in so decided a 
manner, as not to render itself lia- 
ble to a recurrence of such a pro- 
ceeding. He rose, theretore, to 
advise the house not to agree to 
the withdrawing of the motion, but 
without intending any personal dis- 
respect to the honourabie mover. 
He should consequently oppose any 
motion of that nature, and call tor 
the marked opinion of the hoyse. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to offer a 
few words. He commenced by 
noticing the curious reason assigned 
by the secretary of state for. re- 
fusing to permit the motion to be 
withdrawn, and then nggativing it ; 
bumely, that the house would 
thereby prevent the recurrenee of 
similar errors. But i¢ was for all 
that right honourable gentleman’s 
nigenuity to tind out how such a 
result as that was to be produced 
by the naked entry on ahe journals 
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of a proposition made and nega, 
tived. ‘his motion was treated by 
honourable gentlemen opposite, as 
one part of a general system of 
ganized for the attack of all public . 

men. This he must deny. Where 
Was such a systematical plan to be 
discovered 2? What was to be ex- 
cted from the feelings of the pubs 
fic, when they saw lately such an 
instance of the judgement of that 
house in a case where the accysa- 
tion was brought home to the acy 
cused person, who — the 
commission of the offence, and 
whose confession Was upon record 5 
and yet that house (always se 
watchail of its privileges and its 
dignity) took no notice of what 
was proved, and saw no necessity 
of coming to any criminating reso- 
lution? Where did their motions 
for investigation fail, when they 
were put into a faugilfe shape? A 
right honourable gentleman had 
thought proper to make some ree 
marks upon gentlemen’s attending 
certain clubs and societies existing 
for the purpose, as he supposed, of 
exciting the public mind and in- 
flaming popular passion. What had, 
in fact, excited the public mind? 
What, but the results of recent in- 
vestigations into transactions of 
public importance ? what, but the 
refusal of the house of commons to 
do justice on a member and a mi- 
nister who did not deny his of- 
fenses? What, without imputing 
such a design to ministers, would 
be the consequence of an attempt 
to stifle the expression of the pub- 
lic voice? He readily avowed, that 
during the whole ot his political 
life he had been in the habit of 
attending meetings of the people. 
K:very word he had said on these 
occasions he considered himself re- 
sponsible for. Could any man are 
raign the conduct of his honourable 
fiiend 
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friend who made the motion, and 
venture to say that there was not 
corruption in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament? He had ne. 
ver been in office, and therefore 
had not the means of such particu- 
lar knowledge of these things as 
some others; but he could speak 
from that sort of general know- 
ledge that he had acquired on the 
subject, and was desirous that it 
should pass under an examination. 
He thought his honourable friend 
might fairly stand on the question 
of form, and take the sense of the 
house. It was improper now to 
enter into particular observations 
while the parties accused vere ab- 
sent ; but he contended that cases 
might occur, and in which a mem- 
ber might not have a quarter of 
an hour’s* notice, to bring general 
charges. ‘The secretary of state 
wished a negative to be put upon 
this motion, to serve as a sort of 
land-mark to prevent future at- 
tempts at encroachment. He too 
wished the sense of the house taken, 
to serve as a land-mark of the pri- 
vileges and duties of members of 
that house. Corrupt conduct was 
imputed to Mr. Spencer Perceval 
and lerd Castlereagh, The re- 
sponsibility was on the mover, and 
let the bouse decide fairly ; the 
withdrawing of the motion might 
carry the appearance of mistake in 
the mover. It might have been 
more prudent to consult the opi- 
nion of the chair; but, the motion 
being made, he thought: the prin- 
ciple of the right ought not to be 
yielded. ‘This was an attack, not 
upon all public men, but on their 
corrupt practices ; and if defeated 
in the question now, he hoped it 
would be brought on again almost 
immediately. They all knew of 
these practices, and they had re- 
cognized them. The house of com. 
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mons had passed over a case proved 
before them, and the man remained 
a minister of state. Does Not that 
transaction show that abuse is not 
corrected or checked? and thoy 
men who do not wish for a parlia, 
mentary reform, should look wel} 
to the remedy of what is practi, 
cally wrong, and for which mem, 
bers might be sent to Newgate, A 
member offers to prove the exis. 
ence of ministcrial corruption, and 
up jumps some honourable gentle, 
man, and charges him with attack. 
ing all public characters, and enea. 
vouring to destroy the constitution 
from thefoundation, and to build up 
some new edihce. He denied agaig 
the truth of such charges. He saw 
no proof or just suspicion of such 
a system as was alluded to. If the 
house would not give the people 
the right of public investigation 
into abuses, the people may be con, 
tented and quict; but they would 
see, that they who refused inquiry 
refused to them the British com 
stitution. 

Mr. Yorke spoke with great atk 
mation in reprobation of the mo 
tion. He considered it as unjust 
and ridiculous. Were honourable 
gentlemen so ignorant of the his 
tory of their country, of the forms 
and privileges of that house m 
which they had the honour to st, 
as to encourage 1 motion so unjust 
and unprecedented? Every man 
who was conversant in the a 
ings of the house, who ad the 
smallest ideas of justice, of liberty, 
of the laws under which he lives, 
must give it his decided negative, 
and not allow a refuge to this Ul 
just, this ridiculous motion. 

The motion was negatived. 

May llth. Mr. Madocks ros, 
and moved that the resolution 
that house passed in the year 1779 
be now read ; which was according 
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done. The resolution states, that 
itis highly criminal in his majesty’s 
ministers to use the power they 
have by their official situations, in 
directing or influencing the elec- 
tions of members to be returned to 
the commons house of parliament, 
which it describes as an act con- 
trary to the independence, privi- 
leges, and dignity of that house, 
and an injury to the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and sub- 
versive of the foundation of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Madocks then rose again, 
and moved that the resolution 
passed on the 25th of April last 
by the house be read ; which was 
aceordingly done. [This was the 
resolution passed in the case of 
lord Castlereagh, on the discus- 
sion of the motion of Jord Archi- 
bald Hamilton.] This resolution 
states in substance, that it is the 
duty of the house of commons to 
maintain and guard the purity 
and independence of parliament; 
but that, the intention charged not 
having been carried into effect, 
no criminatory proceeding ap- 
peared to the house to be neces- 
sarv to be instituted, 

Mr. Madocks then rose and 
stated, that before he redeemed 
the pledge he had made to the 
house, and proceeded to state the 
facts, which, he was confident, 
warranted him in the imputation 
he had made of conduct corrupt 
and criminal against the right 
honourable the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the noble seeretary 
of state, he should hope that the 
house would allow him to make 
a few preliminary observations. 
He wished to abstain from any 
personal observations, and he could 
assure those two ri¢ht honourable 
members, that he was actuated by 
mo personal motives. He was 
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desirous evento overlook the men, 
provided he could expose and re- 
form the system to which he had 
called the consideration of the 
house; a system which said, in 
effect, that corruption was neces- 
sary to the support and existence 
of the British constitution ; and 
that our constitution, according to 
the best explanations and defence 
of its principles and practice, 
was, without corruption, inade- 
quate to the maintenance of our 
relations to foreign powers, and 
the means of our self-defence. He 
would repeat, that at any rate he 
had no stronger feelings against 
the two right honourable members 
than they themselves had mani- 
fested against the conduct of an- 
other administration, when that 
conduct was not such as to reach 
their approbation. He declared 
that he was no party man, except 
in so far as he was disposed to sup- 
port those gentlemen who held 
principles which he deemed it right 
to support; and he avowed that 
he was a decided foe to corruption, 
He thought he could not do better 
than to recur to the right honour. 
able gentleman’s (Mr. Perceval’s) 
own words, when he maintained, 
that at no time had there been less 
corruption in this country than at 
the present, but-yet stated that we 
ought to hunt out the instances of 
corruption and abuse, and expose 
them, and bring public offenders 
to public punishment. The nature 
of this influence of the treasury 
branched out in sO many ways, 
that he had no intention nor time 
to enter at length into the subject ; 
but he thought there was one view 
of it in which it demanded the 
most serious consideration and 
investigation of the house. He 
meant particularly to allude to 
that practice by which sinecures 
were 
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were givea in pay ta individuals 
who nominated members tor cor- 
rupt boroughs. This money, he 
believed, was applied to a tund 
established for the purpose, and 
was doled out to earry on par- 
ticular elections. He could enu- 
merate several borovghs under 
the influence of the treasury, 
through the instrumentality of the 
ublic money. ‘here was the 

rough of Hastings, where there 
were a Mr. Milward and his son, 
who were the agents of the trea- 
sury in that place, the younger of 
whom was comptroller of excise, 
a place worth 1450/. per annum, 
and which, in the case of a parlias 
ment lasting seven years, produced 
a sum of 10,150/. for that species 
of agency in the representation of 
that house. He mentioned some 
other cases, and then proceeded to 
state, that in the last election a 
sum was paid, through the nego- 
tiation of lord Castlereagh, to 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, as the agent 
of the treasury, by Mr. Quintin 
Dick; im consequence of which 
ayment, the satd seat for the 
orough of Cashel was obtained 
by Mre Quintin Dick. He was 


likewise informed that Mr. Spencer | 


Perceval was privy to the transac- 
tion; and that Mr. Quintin Dick, 
baving taken his seat in that house, 
did, peading the discussions con- 
cerning the administration of the 
army under his royal highness 
the duke of York, wait upon lord 
Castlereagh, and acquaint him with 
the nature of the vote he intended 
to give on that subject ; on which 
lord Castlereagh, aiter consulting 
with Mr. Spencer Perceval, sug- 
gested to Mr. Quintin Dick the pro- 
priety of his relinquishing — his 
seat, rather than give that vote. 
Fe hoped that in such a case the 
house of commons would vindicate 


its own purity and digaity, anf 
quoted a passage in the Hampshig 
petition, on which he passed ay 
encomium, as worthy the 
ot the country. He concluded by 
observing, that he had thought j 
his duty to, bring forward this om. 
yage on the independence of the 
house; ané felt the moré embold. 
ened to do so from their resgly: 
tions, Which had been read w 
them. ; 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, it appeared that this was no 
an attempt to assert the dignity or 
avenge the imjureé honour of th 
house m any particular case of of. 
fence, but merely a step in the pur. 
suit of that plan and measure which 
had been already announced by the 
honourable member ; and for whick 
7_—— he singles out one act, not, 
ie believed, vindictively agains 
him and his noble friend, but to 
mike examples, in order to impress 
the public mind with the necessity 
of that plan of reform which was 
projected. ‘The proposed motionof 
the honourable member appeared 
to be withd:awn, and this propo 
sition was substituted in its stead, 
usthe first step towards the eflee- 
tuating of his objects. When he 
saw, that in whatever shape he 
made this motion, he was endea- 
vouring to lay down a precedent 
for himself and for ethers, he musty 
on his part, take care not to ¢& 
tablish that most dangerous pre 
cedent, of entering into diseusstons 
of charges made without ary prools 
exhibited ; derived from he knew 
not what sources of information, oF 
through what channels, or through 
the breach of what confidence 
between individuals ; (Hear !) by 
which an individual was to be call 
ed upon, on a mere statement, 
explain his own conduct, or to risk 
by his slleace a presumption on 
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rt of others of his share in the 
wilt of charges stated. He would 
say, that if this practice were encou- 
raged, it would lead to the esta- 
blishment of a system of inquisito- 
rial proceedings, highly dangerous 
to every species of honourable con- 
fidence in private and in social lite. 
We lived in times, in which we 
must see that it is a great and fa- 
yourite object with many, to pro- 
cure information against public 
men, and that persons so employ- 
ing themselves actually endeavour 
and succeed in rising into public 
estimation by such means, We saw 
information of this »..ture collected 
assiduously from every quarter, by 
the violation of private confidence, 
by the seizure of letters (//ear!) ; 


“in short, by any means whatever 


by which it can be obtained, to make 
it the foundation of public charges ! 
(Hear! hear!) He felt impressed 
with the opimion, that it was more 
consistent with the security and 
welfare of the house and the pub- 
lic, that he should abstain from 
taking any notice of the charge 
made against him, if indeed it was 
a charge against dim; though in- 
deed it appeared to be chiefly a- 
gainst the noble Jord ; but it was 
suid that the offence was afterwards 
eommunicated to him. He _ pro- 
tested, however, against any infer- 
ence being drawn against him upon 
this occasion; but he should con- 
tent himself with giving to. the 


charge no other denial than his plea 


of not guilty, until he should know 
that the house was disposed to pro- 
ceed further on the subject. Mr. 
Perceval then withdrew. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose, and 
said, that he could not express 
what he felt on this occasion better, 
hor more adequately, than by 
adopting the statement which had 
been made by his right honourable 
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friend who had just left the house. 
He had nothing to add to that state- 
ment, and fully adopted every part 
of it. [The noble lord then made 
his bow, and with Jrew. } 

The speaker then informed the 
honourable member (Mr. Madocks) 
that this was the proper time for 
him to make his election as to the 
course he should adopt. 

Mr. Madocks moved, that the 
house do, on Wednesday next, re- 
solve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to examine imto the 
matter of the said charge. 

A long debate ensued, but on a 
division there were 

lor the motion... 85 
Against it ..... 310 





Majority . . . 225 

May 12. The account of the 
produce of the war-taxes was 
referred to the committee; when, 
the house having resolved itself into 
the committee, Mr. Wharton in the 
chair, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, pursuant to notice, to submit 
to the committee a statement of 
the ways and means of the year. 
In proceeding to submit the reso- 
lution with which he meant to con- 
cn for ratifying the contract, 
made that morning by the treasury, 
for a loan of 14,600,000/. to come 
plete the ways and means of the 
year, it would not he necessary 
for him to take up much of the 
time or attention of the ccmmit- 
tee by any introductory remarks. 
The satisfactory nature of the con- 
tract, and the advantageous terms 
for the public upon which it had 
been concluded, would be sufficient 
to entitle it to the earnest atten- 
tion of the committee. Without 
further preface, therefore, he should 

roceed to the important duty he 
bad to pertoim, in stating the sup- 
plies 
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plies which had been voted for 
the service of the present year, 
and then in succession the cor- 
respondent ways and means which 
had been provided to defray those 
supplies. And having so done, 
he said there was one circum 
stance arising out of the present 
state of the continent, which he 
felt it his duty to communicate to 
the house. Under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the continent, it was 
not at the present moment thought 
desirable, that any definite arrange- 
ment should be entered into, which 
should give rise to any expectation 
that his majesty would furnish his 
allies with any very- considerable 
pectiniary assistance. However anx- 
ous his majesty’s government may 
be to assist them in the struggle in 
which they were engaged, it was 
not their intention to hold out to 
those allies any expectation of pe- 
cuniary aid, during the present 
year, to a greater amount than 
would be covered by the vote of 
credit proposed. He had also to 
state, that, though no treaty had 
been entered into with the Austrian 
goverament previous to the war, 
nor any engagement made with 
that power, yet an expectation did 
exist on the part of that power, as 
to what this country would do in 
the event of a war taking place. 
In consequence of this impression, 
without having had any communi- 
cation with his majesty’s govern- 
ment, the Austrian government, 
on the commencement of the war, 
had drawn bills upon this country, 
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which bills it had not been deomes 
right to pay, unti] the circumstance 
should be mentioned to parliamen: 
When the bills arrived, he wyylj 
confess, that it was the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers, to advig 
his majesty to recommend to pate 
liament to enable him to pay them, 
If it should meet with the concur 
rence of the house, it was propesed 
to pay the bills out of the vote of 
credit. (What is the amount of 
tliese bills ? was asked across the ta. 
ble by lord H. Petty): It wa 
not easy to ascertain yet; they 
might perhaps amount to thre 
hundred thousind pounds. Buy: 
befoxe any appropriation would be 
made for the payment of these bills, 
it was considered absolutely neces. 
sary to procure the consent and 
sanction of parliament. This sub. 
ject was not at that moment open 
fot any discussion, nor could it 
properly until some specific vote 
should be proposed upon the sub- 
ject. The occasion, however, of 
stating to the committee the ways 
and means of the year, appeared to 
him to afford the most appropriate 
opportunity of communicating this 
circumstance to the house, which 
upon every ground ought not to 
be kept back from parliament, 
without whose concurrence no mo- 
ney could be appropriated to the 
case. Having gone through all he 
had to state, he concluded with 
moving a resolution for agreeing 
to the terms of the contract for the 
loan ; which after some discussion 
was agreed to. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Debate on Lord Frskine’s Bill to prevent Cruelty to Animals—Mr. Ward's 
Motion for a Monument to Captain Hardinge—King’s Message —Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly’s Motion on the Criminal Code —Increase of the Judges’ 
Salaries— Lord Sidmouth's Motion respecting the Toleration Act—De- 
tate on Lord Erskine’s Bill in the House of Commons—Sir Irancis Bur- 
dett’s Motion on Parliamentiry Reform—Mr, Wardle’s Motion on puble 


(Economy. 


OUSE of Lords, Monday, 
| May 15.—Lord Erskine mo- 
ved the order of the day for the se- 
cond reading of the bill which he 
had before submitted to the house, 
to prevent wanton and malicious 
cruelty to animals. As the law at 
present stood, his lordship said 
that this species of cruelty was un- 
doubtedly punishable; but the cases 
in which it chiely came under the 
cognizance ct the courts were 
where the parties were considered 
rather as injuring the property of 
their masters, or other persons, 
than as being guilty of a violation 
of those duties which we owe to 
the lower creation. He wished 
to restrain a description of beings, 
who knew little more of the laws 
of their country than that they 
attorded them too much facility 
for il-treating tbe animals under 
their care. His object was to 
prevent such men, when repri- 
manded for their conduct, from 
retcriing with bitter curses, and 
asking whether the animal be. 
longed to their reprover ? 

tits lordship distinguished be- 


ween tha deontict at 
tween the dominion which man 


might justly exercise over the 
low rT orders of the creation, tor 
SU, 


his sustenance and convenience, 
and the duty, though one of im- 
perfect obligation, which he lay 
under, of not abusing that power 
so as to put the animals under his 
protection to unnecessary pain. 
The preamble of the bill asserted 
this principle to the furthest extent 
that morality and roligion could 
carry it; because he looked to a 
degree of efficacy from the solem- 
nity of that sanction, beyond what 
he could reasonably expect from 
the enactments of the bill. 

The lord chancellor approved 
of the principle of the bill, but 
thoueht the application of it at- 
tended with some difficulty. That, 
however, was a matter of considerz- 
tion for a committee, and in that 
stage of the proceeding he would 
give the measure every possible 
attenuon. 

The bill, read a second time, 
afterwards passed the house of 
lords, but was thrown outin the 
commons. 

May 18. Mr. Ward ia the house 
of commons rose to move tor a 
monument to the meimory of capt. 
Hardinge ; and in recounting the 
actions of his short but bruliant 
carecr, he said the first signal ac- 
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tion which challenged for him the 
notice of his country was the siege 
of Acre. where he had the honour 
to commence his eminent services 
under the gallant sir Sidney 
Smith, The ship on board of 
which he acted as heutenant was 
blown up; his captain and the 
greater part of the officers and 
crew killed. He next commanded 
a gun-boat on the coast of Egypt, 
and sigvialized himself so emineatly 
as to obtain the praise and admuira- 
tion of his commanding oilicer, 
and was honoured by a gold medal. 
He was afterwards promoted to 
the conmmand of the ‘Terror bomb, 
in which he eminently signalized 
himself by the bombardment of 
Granville, on the coast of France, 
in which service most of his crew 
were killed, and the vessel so 
shattered, that she became unht 
for service. Captain Hardinge’s 
conduct on this occaston was such 
as to obtain the highest commenda- 


tion m the official dispatches of 


sir James Saumarez. He was 
next transferred to the conmmand 
of the Scorpion sloop, in which, 
amongst a variety of eminent 
services, he performed another 
achievement, which proved him, 
though a boy in years, ¢ veteran 
in valour. It was the cutting out 
of the Atalanta brig, on the coast 
of Holland, where he had to sus- 
tain the attack of that and another 
brig, each of much superior force 
to the vessel he commanded ; not- 
withstanding which, after lon 

maintaining an unequal conflict, he 
made one of them his prize. The 
gallantry of this conquest was 
greatly enhanced by the circum- 
stance of the attack having been 
made in boats, a service of pe cullar 
risk and danger, and for which 
none but British seamen were fit, 
Of these he had but 60, while the 
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enemy’s ship he cantured way 
manned with 260. In this enter. 
prise he was accompanied by the 
gallant captain Parry, to whoe 
valour captain Hardinge, in hi 
dispatch, paid the highest enco 
rmiuth ; though, in the spirit of 
true bravery, he was perfectly 
silent as to himself. He paid alg 
the highest encomium to the valour 
and intrepidity of the Dutch eap. 
tain, who was killed in the action; 
and never afterwards did he speak 
of this circumstance but with tears, 
‘The last service in which this gal. 
lant officer was engaged was with 
the St. Fiorenzo, under sir Edward 
Pellew, in the Indian seas, where 
the enemy had a number of pe 
euliarly stout frigates more me» 
merous m guns and heavier is 
metal than usual, in which they 
committed the greatest depreda 
tions on our trade, and awaited 
our homeward-bound ships. Here 
it was the fortune of the gallant 
captain Hardinge, in his frigate 
St. Fiorenzo, of only 38 guns 
and 150 men, to fall in with 
the French frigate la Piedmon 
tese, of 50 guns, manned with 
866 men, French and Lascars; 
and after three successive long 
and bloody engagements, fought 
on three successive days, he glo 
riously fell on the third day almos 
in the moment of victory ; for the 
action was nobly maintained under 
lieutenant Dawson, his second in 
command, the enemy’s frigate 
ezptured, and brought toa British 
port. The honourable member 
then read several extracts from 


the dispatches of sir Ed 


Pellew, lord St. Vincent, admiral 
Tyler, sir James Saumarez, a 
other admirals, and general Mait- 
land at Ceylon, bearing the highest 
testimony to the character 
honour of captain Dlardiges and 
stat 
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stated thatat Bombava subscription 
of 80002 was raised under the au- 
spices of sir James Mackintosh, to 
erect to him a monument; which he 
trusted would operate as a stimulus 


to the generosity and gratitude of 


his country. “he honourable 
member then observed, he was 
aware there might he some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of voting a monument to 
captain Hardinge for a victory m 
itself not of that great national 
consequence for which monuments 
are usually voted. He trusted, 
however, that the victorv was ot 
such a nature—the instance of va- 
lour and intrepidity so extraordi- 
nary, us to draw a peculiar line of 
distinction on captain Hardinge’s 
case. He concluded by moving an 
address to his majesty, praying 
that he would Le graciously pleased 
to give directions that a monu- 
ment be erected to the memory of 
eaptain Nicholas Hardinge, for his 
eminent services to his country, 
during his short but gallant life, 
but particularly in the Indtan seas, 
in March 1808, where he {fell ¢lo- 
riously, after three successive ac- 
tions with a French frivate of su- 
perior force, La Piedmontese, 
which was taken from the enemy ; 
and that this house will make good 
the same. ; 

Mr. Windham felt himself under 
the necessity, however reluctantly, 
of opposing this motion; because, 
it once the pyinciple were to grow 
into practice of voting a monument 
to every officer whose valour might 
lead to a loss of his life in actions 
with single ships or frigates, not 
only would the claims upon the 
country become pete (such 
was the prominent valour of our 
naval otiicers), Sut the thing from 
me frequency would cease to be, 
what it now is, an honourable di- 
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stinction, the very rarity of which 
constituted its chief value. This 
was not the kind of case in which 
the country had been accustomed 
to vote monuments; it was not 
that great and signal victory of 
vast national importance, by which 
the gratitude and enthusiasm of the 
country were wound up to such 
2 pitch, as in fact to run before the 
house in the wish ef distinguishing 
the memory of the deceased. 

Several other gentlemen spoke, 
and the vote for the monument was 
carried nem, con. 

May 25. Mr. seeretary Canning 
delivered-to the house the following 
miessave from his majesty —_— 

“ Grorcs R—The king thinks 
it proper to acquaint the house of 
commois, that the ancient relations 
of wood understanding and fiiend- 
ship between his majesty and the 
smperor of Austria have been hap- 
pily restored, and have been con- 
firmed by a treaty, of which, when 
the ratification shall have been ex- 
changed, his majesty will direct a 
copy to be communicated to the 
house of commons. 

« Althouzh the provisions of this 
treaty do not include any stipula- 
tion for pecuniary assistance, his 
Majesty is, nevertheless, desirous of 
being able to afford to his imperial 
majesty such assistance of that de- 
scription as may be called for by 
the circumstances of the contest in 
which his majesty isengrged against 
the common enemy, and as can be 
furnished by his majesty, consist- 
ently with the other extended des 
mands upon the resources of his 
majesty’s dominions. 

« His majesty is equally desi- 
rous of continuing to the Spanish 
cause sich seccours as may be re- 
quisite for sustaining and assisting 
the efforts of that nation, against 
the tyranny and usurpation of 

O2 France, 
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France, as well as of giving con- 
sistency and effect to the exertions 
of the people of Portugal, for the 
defence of their lawful government 
and national independence. 

« His majesty relies upon the 
zeal and public spirit of his faithful 
commons, to enable his majesty to 
provide for these great objects, and 
to take such other measures as the 
exigency of affairs may require. 

“ G. R.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, that his majesty’s niessage 
be referred to the committee of 
supply to-morrow; which it was, 
and a vote of credit granted. 

May 26.—Sir Samuel Romilly 
rose to revive a motion he had 
made in the last session, for a re- 
turn of the number of persons who 
had been committed to the various 
prisons throughout the united king- 
dom for a certain number of years, 
in order to be tried for capital and 
transportable offences, specifying 
such as were convicted, such as un- 
derwent the sentence of the law, 
and such as were pardoned, or their 
punishments commuted for others 
or lesser severity ; and his object 
in this motion was to submit for 
the consideration and adoption of 
the legislature, but not before the 
next session, a measure for miti- 
rating the severity of the criminal 
se and better securing the cer- 
tainty of punishment tor actual 
— As to the return necessary, 

e should go back to the year 1802. 
What he wished chiefly to know 
was, the number of persons who 
were convicted-of capital and trans 
portable offences, distinguishing 
those who had suffered the sentence 
of the law; but he found creat 
difficulty in obtaining any correct 
information on the subject at the 
Office of the secretary of state. It 
appeared there, that from 1802 to 


1808 the number of males comm}. 
ted for stealing in dwelling-houses 
was 499, and the number of &, 
males 414; and out of the number 
of 913, it did not’ appear that More 
than one was executed; but ther 
were no means of ascertaining how 
many of the remainder were cop, 
victed, or how they were disposed 
of. With a view, therefore, to di. 
stinguish what was the practice 
compared with the law, he should 
move for a return of the number of 
persons committed for trial in the 
several counties for the years 1895, 
1806, 1807, and 1808, distinguish. 
ing the crimes for which commit. 
ted, the number convicted, the 
cause of punishment, the number 
discharged by proclamation, and 
the number executed, The next re. 
turn wanted was the whole number 
sentenced to transportation to New | 
South Wales, with the several pe 
riods of their transportations from 
the time of its first establishment. 
There was another point on this 
head most material for consider 
tion; namely, the time usually 
allowed to elapse after sentence, 
before those persom’ are sent out 
of the country, a time often er 
ceeding the period limited by thei 
sentence, and during which they 
were generally imprisoned on 
board the hulks. It would there. 
fore be necessary to move for the 
dates of the several convictions, 
the numbers who died on board 
the hulks, and the dates of de 
parture for New South Wales. He 
thought the long contimuance o 
board the hulks a mischievous prat- 
tice, and that this should not b 
any longer permitted. He com 
cluded by moving for the returts 
already stated. ‘The motions wer 
generally agreed to. 

June 1. "Whe chancellor of te 
exchequer rose to move the -~ 
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of the day for the house resolving 
itself into a committee upon the 
proposed augmentation of the sala- 
ries of the judges. 

Mr. H. Martin declared his anx- 
iety to learn whether it was pro- 
posed to defray the amount of the 
proposed increase out of the reduce 
tion of the sinecure offices connected 
with our judiciary establishments— 
a measure strongly recommended 
by most able reports of committees 
of that house. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
did not think that the present ques- 
tion should depend upon the nature 
or quantum of these preposed ree 
ductions. He considered the me- 
rits of the increase stood upon in- 
trinsic grounds, and that the other 
was an after consideration. He then 
moved, that the speaker should 
leave the chair for the purpose of 
going into a committee. 

Mr. Henry Martin expressed his 
anxiety to guard against any mis- 
conception or misrepresentation of 
his opinions. He was distinctly a 
friend to the principle of the mea- 
sure, upon the ground that to the 
great and valuable services of the 
judicial administration such an ine 
crease was highly necessary. But 
whilst he did justice to the judge, 
he als thought that it should not 
be withheld irom the people. Four- 
teen years ago, after very laborious 
investigations, a committee of that 
house had recommended the cessa- 
tion of sinecure osices, connected 
with the courts of law, to the a 
mount of 27,879]. With such in- 
formation betore the house and the 
country, he asked whether, if the 
public were calied upon to pay ad- 
ditional and deserved salaries to 
the judges, this was not the proper 
moment to ask the minister who 
proposed it, whether it was his in- 
tention to meet such an additional 
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augmentation from the fund, which 
must arise from the recommended 
reduction of uscless offices in the 
courts of law ?—~The answer to the 
question he was solicitous to obtain, 
as it would determine his support 
to the particular motion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
forbore to pledge himself to any 
conclusive caurse of conduct, re- 
jative to the reduction of those 
offices. ‘he present measure stood, 
he contended, upon wholly inde- 
pendent grounds, without any re- 
ference whatsoever to the subordi- 
nate offices connected with such si- 
tuations. 

Lord Henry Petty also considered 
the present proposition wholly di- 
stinct from any reference to its col- 
lateral consequences. It was mere- 
ly, whether, in the present state of 
the public circumstances, the coun- 
try was not called upon to render 
the elevated situation of a judge 
more commensurate with the la- 
bour he performed, and the dignity 
he was bound to support. 

The speaker then left the chair, 
and the house went into a com- 
mittee, 

‘he chancellor of the exchequer, 
after various preliminary observa- 
tions, stated the object of his in- 
tended resolution, namely, to vote 
from the consolidated fund, such 
a sum as would afford one thousand 
pounds a year additional, both to 
the chief barons and justices, and 
to the puisne judges of the courts 
of law in Engiand. In pressing 
such a measure upon the house, he 
was aware that it would frel the 
necessity of enabling the elevated 
individuals in ‘he administrauon of 
justice in this kiugdom, to support 
that decent and due dignity; at 
the same time that such a course 
should not intrench upon their pro- 
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perty as individaals, or upon the fu- 
ture interests of their family. With 
respect to the other judiciary es- 
tablishments of the united king- 
dom, he had to propose an increase 
at present only for the judges of 
Wales: taking the same standard 
as he did in the former instance, 
merely to make the real income 
equal to the nomial, he proposed 
an increase for the Welsh judges to 
the amount of $00/. a year. ‘Lhis, 
with some alterations in favour of 
the judges, was carried. 

House of Lords, June 2.—Lord 
viscount Sidmouth rose to move 
for an account of the licenses 
granted yearly under the tolera- 
tion act since the year 1780. He 
would be one of the last to intringe 
upon the provisions of that wise 
and benevolent act. He thought 
that the far greater proportion of 
those who dissented trom the 
church establishment, did so trom 
conscientious and worthy motives, 
or from reasons that he haa no 
doubt were laudab'e, and he be- 
eved that they would not think 
that his view of this subject was 
unjust or uncharitable. But he 
did believe that the toleration act 
had been much abused. Previousiy 
to the ballot for the milinia, and 
previously to other occasions which 
called upen every man to do his 
duty to hts country, many persons 
took out licenses to preach for Is. 
who never intended to teach and 
preach, and who were not quali- 
fied to perform those important 
duties. THe thought that such 
ager swelled improperly the 
ist of licensed preachers, and 
teachers. Such persons ought to 
state the particular points of their 
dissent, and to give attestations of 
their character and qualifications. 
He highly commended the princi- 
ple of the measure announced on 
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the preceding night, for aya 
menting the bounty of Queen 
Anne, and was sure that it was 
only by such means as wer: pros 
posed, namely, those of giving 
respectability to the ministers of 
the church, that the great object 
which he trusted all their Jord. 
ships had in view on such a subject 
as this could be effected. He 
should on a future occasion have 
something further to submit, but 
at present confined Himself to his 
motion, as he had already stated, 

The archbishop of Canterbury 
said, that the fact of the great 
ingrease of sectaries and dissenters 
from the established church of 
England, was one which was 9 
clear that no man could doubt it, 
His grace supported the metion, 
and expressed his approbation of 
the measnre proposes on the pres 
ceding evening. 

The fact was, said his grace, that 
our population had, particularly 
in some larve towns, tar exceeded 
the machinery by which the bene 
hcial effects of our church establish 
ment ceuld be universally come 
municated. He cid not wish to 
intrfere in the sinallest degree 
with the wise and just system of 
toleraiien, and though he lamented 
the present deficiency of means on 
the part of the establishment, he 
Was not lriendiy to measures ot 
restriction: so far from that, un. 
der the present circumstances, he 
should be sorry to see any such 
measures resoried to. But he 
trusted their lordships would con 
sider the real state and number of 
the parochial places of worship m 
the country under the establish 
ment. His grace begged, how 
ever, to state, that with respect 
the licenses alluded to, the bishops 
had no power whatever. 
Earl Grosvenor concurred - 
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most of what had fallen from the 
preceding spe: akers. His lordship 
thought the mratter ot the highest 
consequence. Hie held in his han id 
a printed letter to the late arch. 
bishop of C anterbury, calling upon 
his grace’s int erference; and stating, 
out of not a large number of per- 

sons receiving lice! lise %» that seven 
or eight of them spelt the word 

« Gospel ? differently ; and = as 
many others made their mark, in- 
stead of signing their names, on 
paying their shilling for a license 
under the toleration act. 

The lord chancellor expressed 
his desire to see every thing done 
that could be done in favour of 
the established church, and hoped 
that something might be done to 
prevent those abuses that were 
practised on the toleration act, 
by which men who never intended 
to preach or teach took advantace 
of that liberal enactment, to avoid 
the civil cr military service which 
no conscientious or religious person 
would take such means to avoid. 

Atter some paar. irom 
Jord viscount Sidmouth, his Jord. 
ship’s motion was put and carried. 

June ig. Sir C. Bunbury moved 
the second reading of the biil to 
prevent cruelty to animals, dwell- 
ng upon several ot the dith rent 
Bpecics of cru Ity practised to 
ho: SUS, de 7S, XC. 

_ Mr. Windham was sorry to 

lL himself oblized to oppose the 
: i. He was satisfied, net only 
that no eved would result from 
it, but So it would be found to 
be partial and une qual, and un- 
becoming the d olerek that house, 
lt apphed to one class, while 
Others of infinite ly ereater import- 
ance were lett untouched. The 
h moyrable — b. irovet had shown 
how con! emptble the me: sure Was, 
when he talked of the ears and 
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tails of horses, as if the conduct 
of the grooms, to whom they were 
to be iatrusted, was te come under 
the cognizance of the house. ‘This 
bill re terres ito one of the moral du. 
ties ; its objects were of impert ‘et 
obligati ion. He should say nothing 
furthor a gainst the bill at presen, 
but shoul i reserve himself till the 
following day. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and committed for the next 
day. But on the motion that the 
speiker should leave the chair, for 
the purpose of the house gomg 
in‘o a committee on the vill, 

Mr. Windham said, he did not 
consider the subject of this bill as 
one of sulKcient importance to call 
for an act of the legislature. The 
subj: ct, however, though trifimg, 
might call forward m neh discus. 
sion; and he felt himscel! impelled 
to state his sentiments on it. “The 
bill, however, did not seemto think 
so, and began in the most poms 
pous language, and with a most 
magnificent Whereas, that for 
divers wetzhty and provident pur- 
pores God had placed various 
animals under the protection of 
man,” &c. &c. &c. Now the obs 


ject of the bill was to promote mo- 


rality. What was the moral vir- 
tue?) Why, a desire to promote 
the happiness, and to sympathize 
in the p.n of others. Lt was not 
his wish to contine this feeling to 
man; but still, if a man was to fee] 
as much for the p: ains of others as 
for his own, why then, by the con- 
sequent accumulation ot evil, the 
ends of Providence would be de- 
teated. At most, however, kind- 
ness to animals was only a moral 
obligation; and how was it possible 
to entorce moral obligations by 
law? Thus, for instanee, who could 
devise a mode ot omen ng cha- 
rity, gratitude, &c.? If arich man, 
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with wealth at his command, was 
to let a poor one die in the street 
next door to him, why, certainly, 
every man would call him odious 
and uncharitable ; but then the law 
would not take cognizance of him. 
The noble mover of this bill, how- 
ever, seemed to think most seri- 
ously of it, and in fact called its 
introduction 2 commencement of 
a new wra of legislation. Perhaps 
he was ambitious of the name of a 
legislator; of being ranked with 
Philp, Lycurgus, &c.; but the 
reason of its novelty would be the 
very cause of his utmost caution in 
its admission. ‘Lhe great danger 
was, however, that this bill could 
not be applied, because it appealed 
to humanity. Thre standard ot hu- 
manity was very variable: Its ime 
pulse was different in different men ; 
and aman might be culled fora 
breach of this act, before a judge, 
who would perhaps think very dif- 
ferently frem others as to the oi- 
fence. Thus this bill would give 
rise to an extensive source of most 
arbitrary vexation. (//car, hear !) 
it had been stated, m a pamphlet, 
that this bili would give no pre- 
nium to. informers; but he was 
afraid, many men would be tempt- 
ed to give mformation of the breach 
of it, mm order that they might dis- 
play iheir ewn humanity, and their 
great talents in the art of torment- 
ing others, (4 dungh). ‘The pre- 
liminary difficulty, therefore, which 
he feit upon the subject, was, that, 
coming under so plausible a ttle, 
it Would have the effect of prevent- 
ing persons frotn coming forward 
to oppose it, as he did, lest they 
should expose themselves to “the 
imputation of being destitute of 
humanity. He had no doubt that 
many persons had declined inter- 
feyng, with its progress hitherto 
from considerations cf this deseri 
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tion. There was something, too, 

in the mode of putting the bili, 

which excited in his mind a preju. 

dice against it, as if the supporters 

of it were exclusive friends to hy 

manity, and those who differed 

from them were to be looked Upon 

as disposed to countenance the 

mischief it was designed to pre. 

vent. He would maintain, thy 

this was not a case in which they 

ought to call in the aid of law, 

Those acts of violence which this 

bill was intended to remedy were 

not of such an uameunt, as far as 

his observations went, as to.call for 

the aid of the legislature, or to 
justify parliament im incurring the 
mischiets that would unavoidably 
resust from this measure. A great 
part of this violence that was to be 
repressed was charged as being 
committed by coachmen in the 
streets upon the horses entrusted to 
their management. Did ii require 
any law to correct such an evil? 
What had their masters to do but 
to discharge the oiiending coach. 
man, and then the evil would soon 
be remedied? It, however, on the 
contrary, so far from expressug 
any disapprobatton of such con 
duct, their masters were found to 
counienance them in It, was it to 
be expected that the provisions of 
an act of parli.: nent would put an 
en to the praciice? It was rather 
extraordinary that so much sense 
bility should be felt in the case ot 
others, and that the cruclty should 
e altogether overlooked when their 

own servants were the offenders. 
In such a case, Why do you not 
discharge your coachman for his 
cruelty to your horses? The an 
swer would be “ Aye, it is very 
shocking, no doubt ; but then Joba 
is so clever in a crowd ; and My 
lady such-a-one, and the misses 
so-and-so, were kept perishing 
whilst 
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whilst they waited for their horses : 
ours were ready when called for, 
and we got away among the first.”” 
(A laugh.) ‘This was the language 
that one mi¢ht hear every day; ind 
under such circumstances it would 
be the height of injustice to inake a 
parade of humanity in the prose- 
cution of others, whilst they over- 
Jooked no less glaring instances in 
their own cases. Besides, the ac- 
tual amount ef the evil was not of 
such extent as to require any new 
legislation. Inthe cry for a bill 
upon this subject, people wer® cail- 
ing for that which they had it in 
their own power to effect by the 
correction of the evil. It was a 
fundamental principle of all law, 
that you should not do that by le- 
gislation which was alone the pro- 
vince of manners to accomplish. 
Duties, such as those proposed to 
be enforced by this bill, were the 
proper province of morals. Let 
them be inculcated from the pulpit. 
Let them be recommended through 
the press; let them be encouraged 
through the influence ant example 
of general morals. Ali this was 
already done, and nothing more 
seemed to him to be necessary. 
But when they were called upon to 
adopt novel modes of legislation, 
it was the duty of these who made 
the call to show wha: new acts of 
cruelty had been commited, to war- 
rant such modes of legislation. 
When they were now calied upon 
to do what mankind had ever done 
before, it excited in his mind a 
song presumption against the bill. 
But there was another, and per- 
haps a still greater, objection to the 
measure, in the ex reme inequality 
with which it would operate. The 
bill was to be contined to che drivers 
- horses and other animals, or 
those concerned in the management 
of such animals. There were many 
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cases for which they were called 
upon to legislate, where the effects 
of their measures would not reach 
the members of that house. In- 
deed, though all men were subject 
to the law, most of the acts they 
passed were of such a description, 
that it would be impossible for mem- 
bers of that house to be exposed 
to the penzlties of them, because 
it was not likely that they would 
be guilty of the offences which 
these acts were intended to correct. 
But it they were once to act upon 
the principle of making laws against 
the lower classes, which they would 
notapplyto themselves, what would 
be the situation of that house? 
Had they not a code of vame laws, 
which, at the price of mnuch incone 
venience, formed a great proportion 
of their stututes, and preserved for 
the higher classes the exclusive 
right of killing certain animals? 
He was aware it might be said, 
that these animals were fere n7/ura, 
and not within the purview; but 
he must contend, that as living 
creatures they came within its prin- 
ciple. (Hear, heer!) It might be 
contended too, that men had not 
only a right, but a necessity, to k'll 
such animals, as otherwise they 
mght overrun the earth, Admn- 
ted ; but there was another descrip- 
tion of living creatures —fishes, 
which were also killed by the higher 
classes, and were in no danger of 
overrunning the earth. (4 /axgh.) 
But it was argued, that, unless these 
animals were killed in the manner 
to which he alluded, they would die 
or be killed by a worse death. ‘The 
argument for killing them because 
they would otherwise die, would 
go a little too far, because it would 
be an equally good argument tor 
our killing ourselves. (4 /augh.) 
And as to the other part of the ar- 
gument, they were now hunted to 
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death, and he could not easily sup- 
le any worse species of death to 
ich could be exposed. To 
pass such a bill as that under con- 
sideration, would be a mockery of 
legislation ; would be to give way 
to a sanctimonious spirit of hypo- 
crisy in the teeth of. every sound 
inciple of policy and prudence. 
© ead, indeed, be extraordinary, 
if in the nineteenth century they 
were to adopt a principle of law 
which no human legislature had 
ever acted upon. There were va- 
rious other instances to which he 
might then advert, but with avhich 
he did not mean at that time to 
take up the time of the house, The 
bill he thought absolutely unneces- 
sary, because there was porting 
which it proposed to remedy whic 
might not be corrected by public 
manners, and kept down by the in- 
fivence of public manners, as at all 
times heretofore. The next ground 
on which he was an evemy to the 
bill was, because it would be dis- 
graceful to that house to make such 
an invidious distinction between the 
zich and the poor, as was. made in 
this measure. But, above all, he 
was an enemy to it, because of 
the power it would give individuals 
of inflicting vexatious oppression 
upon those, against whom they 
might feel resentment or pique, ei- 
ther by indictment under this act 
at the assizes, or by. summary 
process before a magistrate. Upon 
the whole, he thought the bill 
would be a disgrace to that house, 
and an act of monstrous injustice 
to the lower classes, and npon that 
ground should propose to negative 
the motion for the speaker leaving 
the chair, with a view afterwards to 
move that the bill be committed 
to this day three mont)». 
Mr. Stephen, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr, Jekyll, favoured the bill. 
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‘The chancellor of the exchenuer 
was ready to give full credit to the 
intentns of the noble moyer of 
this bill, but thought that it was 
subject which required great coq, 
sideration. If such cases as thoge 
stated by his honourable and lear, 
ed friends. were intended to be 
included under the general words 
of wantonly and maliciously aby 
sing those animals, he could ae 
readily bring his mind to assent 
to the bill; tor who was to judge 
exactly of the quantity of food 
which ought to be given, or of the 
quantity of punishment or of spur 
ring which was necessary to oblige 
a horse to make the exertion tha 
was necessary? Who was t 
judge of the exertion that wa 
necessary? Suppose the man who 
had been mei by the hononrable 
baronet was riding to get a phy- 
sician for a sick wife, was to be 
made liable to be stopped. in his 
journey, and taken before a magix 
trate, if any person passing thought 
he beat or spurred his He too 
severely? He-thought that ¢ 
would be much safer not to adopt 
a measure of this nature, at th 
very close of the session; and 
that, if the noble lord who had 
been so long considering the sub 
ject had not made his bill com 
plete, they might weil despair of 
their powers of mending it with 9 
little time for consideration, 

Sir Samuel Romilly could not 
allow that there was any thing @ 
this bill so vague and _ indeffnite a 
had been stated by the right ho 
nourable gentleman. The words 
of the bill were “ wantonly and 
maliciously abusing.” ‘These were 
not words of vague and indefinite 
signification, but such as magi* 


_ trates and juries on other occasions 


conceived sufficient for their dire 
tion. As to the quantity of pee 
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or severity, the crime was 
ody in the degree of it, Thus, 
where a, man has dominion over 
his fellow creatures, such as a 
master over his apprentice, or a 
father over his child, they can 
never be accountable for that vrdi- 
nary severity, which may be ne- 
cessary, or be conceived to be ne- 
cessary, with respect to thase whom 
itis their duty to govern. There 
was no one, however, would say 
that there were not degrees of 
cruelty in the exercise of this 


which our laws very pro-- 


perly punished, and which juries 
~ magistrates do not find it 
dificult to determine. But in 
this bill the words “¢ wantonly and 
maliciously” being introduced, it 


would be still harder for the juries, 


to mistake the proper lin... He 
did not see how there could. he any 
doubt; and he thought it would 
be a strange thing, indeed, if the 
legislature were to forbear from 
making laws, merely on the state- 
ment that magistrates and juries 
would not caliochdad Atem, and 
would determine in a manner that 
the law never intended. This was 
also supposing magistrates and 
juries to be absolutely void of 
common sense, and incapable of 
finding out what should be con- 
ceived wanton cruelty to an ani- 
mal, although they. are allowed to 
be perfectly capable of judging of 
what is unreasonable cruelty to a 
child, or an apprentice. He really 
believed this btll might be consi 
dered in a great degree as a bill for 
the prevention of cruel murders. 

For going into the committee 
40.—Avuinst it, 27. It was after- 
wards thrown out, 

June 15th. Sir F, Burdett said, 
he rose for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the house, not a .plau 
changing the constitution of 
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parliament, but to lay before them 
some ideas. on the subject of the 
existing state of the representation, 
His chief reason for obtruding him. 
self on the house, at this late period 
of the session, was to put an end 
to the misreprysentations, and pre- 
vent those ambiguities and mis- 
conceptions, of which ‘he had so 
much reason to complain. He 
wished to show how far he was 
inclined to go, and how far he 
would, not go on the subject. 
The principal object, however, of 
the motion, with which he. meant 
to conclude, was, that parliament 
should, at an early period of the 
next session, take into its considera- 
tion the state of the representation. 
This subject was not taken up 
by him upon light grounds. It 
had jong been the abject of all the 
reflection and, consitleration ‘that 
he was able to bring to it.. He 
was anxious also to show that h¢ 
did not entertain those views that 
were attributed to him, and that, 
in bringing forward a question 
touching upon any. change in the 
resent constitution of that house, 
~ was not actuated by motives 
tending te excite dissatisfaction, 
In introducing the spbject .to 
the notice of the house, he would- 
abstain, as far as it was possible, 
from any exaggerated representa- 
tion of the state of thé grievance 
he was anxious to remedy. It was 
not his object to introduce into 
the house a subject of angry con- 
tention, but of amicable discussion. 
In order to do this, it would be 
necessary for him to state whence 
he conceived the mischief td arise: 
—what was its nature and extent ; 
next, to explain the nature of the 
remedy he meant to propose, to 
show that it was simple and practi- 
cable, and above all, that it was 
not inimical to the spirit and 
practice 
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ctice of the constitution, or 
rather that it was the constitution. 
By the constitution, he did not 
mean that mysterious thing which 
eluded the grasp and comprehen- 
sion of common observers. ‘That 
he left to those men/of sublimated 
genius, who soared above the 
clouds to reach it; but the consti- 
tution be meant, was that which 
was to be found in the Statute 
book, and‘in the common law of 
the land. If it could be shown that 
what he had to propose was not 
agreeable to the laws, he should 
feel obliged to any honourable 
member who would be at the 
trouble of correcting him, and con- 
sent to abandon it. But if, on 
the contrary, he could show that 
what he proposed was agrecable 
to these laws, was consonant to 
the principles recorded in our 
= and in unison with the 
sages which prevailed at the best 
times of our eonstitution, then he 
should have done enough to justify 
himself, and to render it necessary 
for parliament to apply itself to 
the subject. Thereswas a rvwst 
extraordinary doctrine lately ad- 
‘vanced in that house, on which 
he thought it necessary to say a 
few words. It was asserted, that 
corruption was not only inevitable, 
but that it was absolutely necessary 
in such a constitution as ours, and 
that it was not so much an evil 
asa good. Now, of all the bold 
and paradoxi¢al assertions he had 
ever heard, this was one of the 
greatest. Upon these gentlemen’s 
principles, the corruption was not 
tolerated for the sake of the con- 
Sticution ; but the constitution for 
the sake of the corruption. But 
the persons who advanced this 
most monstrous, and pernicious 
principle could only have looked 
at the constitution as ‘it appears in 
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the modern practice, where every 
thing is confounded. Instead 
being, as it should be, 4 system 
composed of king, lords, and com, 
mons, they had an assembly 
which did not represent the pedp 
and usurped tite prerogatives of 
the crown. It had also been a4, 
vanced in support of corruption, 
that it was an inconvenience oy 
disadvantage consequent upon our 
prosperity ; that it grew with ogy 
growth, and strengthened with our 
strength. He wished» that the 
reverse of this maxim could te 
applied to it, and that it could be 
said of it, it decayed with ou 
decay. When he mentioned decay, 
he deprecated its being supposed 
that he was inclined to despair of 
the energies or resources of this 
country. No: he was persuaded 
that it was only necessary to restore 
the constitution to its primitive 
urity to enable the country to 
r up against, and finally criumph 
over, all thedifficulties and 
by which it was threatened. 
had no fear of the prerogative; 
it was part of the law of the 
land. It was against its abuse, 
under a house of commons conste 
tuted as the present was, that 
he was anxious to guard, His 
object was to restore the balance 
of the constitution; to allow ms 
due weight and rights to the pre 
rogative, and to reconquer 
restore their rights to the 
The prerogative was given to pi» 
tect the rights of the people, and 
it was to its abuse only that t 
present state of the representation 
was owing. Now, one word mor 
on the subject of «he forms of the 
constitution: that any thing 
be received from them to 
meliorating the present state © 
representation, or restoring & @ 
its old and true principles, he 
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least hope. Of all the 
ane by which the powers and 


of man were yas pate 
oppressed, that w ich was 
pant on under the forms of legis- 
lation was the greatest. ‘Thuis was 
the frightful state of Rome, as 
described by the great Roman his- 
torian, Tacitus, in his account of 
the reign of Tiberius. ~The most 
horrid depotism that the mind of 
man could conceive was carried on 
under legislative forms. There 
were senates, both for deliberating 
and discussing, and the people 
retained their tribunes, and all the 
emblems of their ancient freedom 
and weight in the state, Many 
were naturally fearful of 

what was called innovation. It 
was an observation of the celebrated 
lord Bacon, that of all the inno- 
yators he had heard of, time was 
the greatest; so that while time 
was changing every thing around 
them, they remained still. The 
rotten boroughs were an innova- 
tion produced by time. These 
local sovereignties were so many 
encroachments on the prerogative ; 
and it was owing to these that 
they had such a house of commons 
now, as the country never saw 
from the first William to this time. 
It was owing to this that writs were 
sent to such places as St. Mawe’s 
and Gatton, from whence the 
voice of the pou never could be 
heard. Such a departure from 
the genuine principles of the con- 
sutution was not to be endured; 
er at least it was not to be’ endured 
with satisfaction much’ longer, 
In vars. to the people their 
rights, he did not mean to puta 
sword into their hands to destroy 
others, but a shield to protect 
themselves. When James came 
ito England, one of his first orders 
ws, that writs should not be sent 
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to rotten boroughs. Similar or. 
ders were afterwards - issued by 
succeeding sovereigns. This was a 
proof that the sense of the people 
could not be collected from such 
places. This system was the sole 
cause of the present state of the 
representation. This ‘system en- 
croached upon the prerogative, at 
the same time that it trampled on 
the rights of the people. A third 
power 4vas thus created in the con- 
stitution equally hostile to the kin 
and to the subject—a power whick 
8 ye them off aJternately against 
each other; at one time holding 
up the sovereign as a tyrant; at 
another, branding the people as 
seditious and rebellious. It was 
by these acts, by this detestable 
management, that this borough- 
mongering faction reigned the ar- 
biters of society. To break the 
corrupt, mischievous, and uncon- 
stitutional power of this party was 
no less his object, than to unite the 
king and his poe in one bond; 
in a bond where allegiance and 
protection combined, and mutually” 
upheld and strengthened each 
other. The great lord Coke had 
well described the inconveniences 
of any great departure from the 
constitution, It would seem as 
if; he had this borough-monger 
system (for, odicus as the name 
was, he could not describe it by 
any other) in contemplation. The 
pernicious power of this class was 
as strong a proof. as could be re- 
quired, of the great advantages 
that would arise from. recurring 
to the true principles of the consti- 
tution ; the very first of which was, 
that the people of this country 
were entitled to a property in their 
own goods. It was offered to be 
proved at the bar of that house, 
that there were 157 persons who 
could return a majority of its — 
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bers. If that were so, these 157 per- 
sons werein fact the sovereign. They 
can impose taxes ; they can burthen 
the country with imposts; they 
can trample on the rights both of 
thc nominal sovereign and the 
people. But this faction, third 
power, or usurpation, or whatever 
else any one pleased to call it, was 
no of the constitution of the 
country. This principle of local 
legislators was totally hostile to 
the laws of England. 

The honourable baronet went 
very much at large on all the topics 
connected with his argument, and 
said, he would now, with permis- 
sian of the house, read the plan he 
mtended at a more convenient Op- 
portunity to propose. ‘The first ar- 
ticle of it was, that freeholders, 
householders, and others, subject to 
direct taxation to the state, the 
church, or the poor, should be en- 
titled to vote. The second would 
prescribe a convenient division of 
the places entitled to send members 
to parliament, and that each sub- 
division should return a member. 
By the third, he would have the 
elections taken in the several pa- 
rishes, and parliament reduced toa 
constitutional duration. By this 
plan, they would get rid of all the 
meconveniences, vices, and confu- 
sion attending elections ; they would 
also get rid of the 112 statutes 
which were enacted at different 
times, for correcting and prevent- 
mg these abuses. This plan neither 
excluded the revenue officer nor 
exciseman. It got rid of all dis- 
ya quae sy and it also got rid of 

at greatest of all nuisances, the 
attorney, who, wanting a job, erect- 
ed himself into a mainiplariet and 
under the shield of thar, scattered 
the seeds of confusion, ill blood, 
and permanent hate around him. 
His plan would get rid of rioting 
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their cheering, gentlemen 
to think that it would not: but je 
them only give it a short trial, and 
they would soon be convinced of 
the contrary: In what he had w 
propose, he had no view to embyy, 
rass ministers. It appeared to hig 
that most if not all of the inconya 
nmences he had enumerated, woulf 
be avoided by the elections goj 
on on the sdmé day throughout the 
country. One advantage in takin 
the votes in the way he intended, 
was, that there would be no room 
for perjury, no room for substitute 
ing a fictitious for a real elector, 
Every one would be known, ft 
would also put an end to bribery, 
for it would not be worth any 
man’s while to bribe. He would 
have no object to do so. It would 
moreover put an end to all the dis. 
soluteness, and those disgraceful 
and disgusting scenes whith re 
volted the feelings of those who 
would otherwise be advocates for 
the exertion of popular right’in its. 
fullest and freest extent. It would 
put an end fo all that complicated 
system of voting, which, under the 
present state of representation, i 
forded such opportunities for liti- 
gation of the most harassing and 
oppressive kind. The tax-book 
would decide who was entitled to 
vote. Except the lawyers, the at 
torneys, and the king’s printer, he 
knew of no description of men, with 
the exception of the borougli-mon 
ers, that this plan was not calet 
lated to satisfy “lhe public would 
have a choice and no contest, i 
stead of having a contest and ne 
choice. If this plan should pass 
in the form he meant to submit to 
the house, or be adopted to any 
considerable extent, he was per 
suaded the people would willingly 
submit to the many inconveniences 
undet 
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under which they laboured. A 


great deal had been said in that 


on different occasions, on the 
subject of the Grenville act. Was 
not that act, im its origin, a reform? 
Aye, and a greater reform than 
that he meant to propose. It was 
a reform extorted from that house, 
and rendered imperiously necessary 
by the flagrant and disgraceful pes 
tiality with which it executed its 
functions, in deciding upon the 
rights of election and the merits of 


petitions. He was not One of the 


enthusiastic admirers of that act. 
He could speak of it from experi- 
ence; “ Non ignara mali,” He suf. 
fered from it, accordifig to the com- 
mon expression, like a toad under 
aharrow. He could not describe 
the torments which he endured 
from that act, when ‘he first tried 
it; no wonder, therefore, that he 
was not disposed to try it a second 
time. Like some sickly gentlemen, 
he did not like to go through the 
sume course of medicine a second 
time. If that was a constitutional 
luxury, as it was described by its 
panegyrists, he was not rich enough 
toenjoy ita second time. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that in 
getting rid of all these evils, the 
present state of representation, the 
whole system of election laws, the 
fanciful right of voting the expenses 
of petitions, and the luxury, or, 
as he should rather call it, the tor- 
ture, of the Grenville act, he would 
say, that if he could get rid of all 
these by a simple and practicable 
mode, his plan was eligible on that 
account alone. There was, how- 
ever, a much greater advantage sure 
to arise from it. They would have 
the sense of the nation-within the 
walls of that house, with a moral 
assurance that no public clamour 


running counter to it would at any 
ume exist, 
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In what he had to propose, there 
was no innovatioy. He either in- 
tended nor would attempt anys 
Considering what had passed in the 
course of the session, it was the 
duty of the house not to separate 
without holding out a rational ex- 
pectation to the people that it 
would, at an early period, take the 
state of representation into conside- 
ration. The omission to do what 
was necessary was in effect an ack 
of commission in advance-to dan- 
ger. He should not trespass any 
longer upon the iudulgence of the 
house, but submit to its decision the 
following motion :— 

“ Resolved, that this house will, 
at an early period of the next ses- 
sion, take into its consideration the 
state of the representation.” 

Mr. Madocks seconded the mo- 
tion. 

’ Mr. Perceval thought it incum- 
bent upon him to trouble the house 
with a few observations, after~vhat 
had fallen from the honourable ba- 
ronet, and they would be but a 
few. The object of the honourable 
baronet appeared to be, that the 
house should give a pledge that it 
should, early in the next session, 
go into a committee on the state of 
the representation. He saw no rea- 
son whatever for entering upon the 

uestion of reform at all, and there- 
es could not agree to vote for any 


such pledge. In many of the pro- 


positions stated by the honourable, 


baronet, he was unable to follow 
him. Among other things, he as- 
sumed it as a fact, that the people 
were in general desirous of a fe- 
form. ‘This he .absolutely denied, 
and affirmed that, on the contrary, 
they were more untted against re- 
form than almost upon any other 

uestion, because they thought re- 
eee unnecessary. Such a plan 
could never produce the expected 
effects, 
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effects, unless the honourable, baro- 
net could alter net only the consti- 
tution but the frame of the human 
mind, unless he could at once get 
rid of human prejudices and human 
passions. ‘This mach he eae it 
necessary to say; and he did not 
think that there was any occasion 
or his goi 4 further. As to the 
inicio. aronet’s proposition, 
that the house had admined that 
some reform was necessary, he ne- 
ver understood tlrat any such ad- 
mission had been made. He did 
not believe that the, house would 
allow that it had ever made any 
such admission ; and the manner in 
which the honourable baronet’s 
proposition had been received, con- 
vinced him that he was correct in 
his opinion, 
raising the plan of the honourable 
baronet into an importance which 
it did not deserve, to dwell upon it 
at any great length. The house, 
he observed, was ready to come to 
a decision; and al} that he could 
say, in addition to the remarks he 
had already made, wouldonly serve 
to create embarrassment and delay, 
in a matter which was already suf- 
ficiently clear. 

Mr. Madocks observed, that the 
real question was, whether the 
country was to be amused with the 
pretence of a representation, or 
whether it was at length to have a 
real and efficient one. The main 
point of the plan was the vesting 
of franchises in the resident house- 
holders. A better regulation.than 
this could not well be conceived. 
It had been treated in a distinguish- 
ed, work lately published, which 
those who desired to gain inform. 
ation on this subject could not per- 
use with too much attention, as it 
contained the most solid and satis- 
factory reasons for the adoption of 
such a regulation. It had been 


It would be really 
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the invariable practice in every 
reign, fromthe time of Edward the 
First to that of Charles the 

to alter the state of the re 
tatwn with respect to bor 
These alterations proceeded 
the variations which took 
among the towns, some rising inty 
opulence, others sinking into insig. 
nificance ; and in all ts plans of 
reform that had been proposed tp 
the house, whether by Mr, Pitt, 
Mr. Grey, or others, it was always 
a leading feature to do away the 
rotten boroughs, and to vest the 
right of voting in the resident 
householder. _ What right had Old 
Sarum, and Midhurst, and Gattos, 
to send representatives to parlix 
ment upon that principle? The 
notion of universal suffrage he held 
to be absurd. But surely it was 
even more aburd, and contrary to 
the principles of the constitution, 
to give the right of sending mem- 
bers to parliament to an old wall, 
or to twenty-five stones in a field 
(Hear, hear!) The bill which 
had lately passed in that hous 


‘(Mr. Curwen’s) had only made 


matters worse, by throwmg a mo- 
nopoly of the market for seats into 
the hands of the treasury. These 
partial remedies could be of nous 
where the system was fundamen- 
tally wrong. The resolution of 1779 
had often 5 n appealed to in vain; 
and where then was the use of new 
enactments, the intended effect of 
which the system necessarily prt _ 
vented? There was another pomt 
to which he was desirous of calling 
the attention of the house, as be 
had been misrepresented oe 
it, or, at least, as inferences 
been drawn from it which were no 
warranted by the facts. He al. 
luded to the representation whic 
he had made respecting the bargaia 
with the treasury for the 
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of Cashel. That part of the charge 
which stated, that lord Castlereagh 
suggested to Mr. Dick the propriety 
of resigning his seat if he could 
not vote in favouj of the duke of 
York, had been denied. But it 
ought to be observed, that the ue 
nial was confined to this—and the 
inference was, that the rest of the 
charge, waich was by far the most 
important, was positively true. 
(Hear, hear !) He was ready to 
prove that 50001. had been paid 
to the treasury for the seat, and 
that Mra Dick had been induced 
to vac.ite Upon a difference arising 
between him and the minstry, as 
torhis vote on the question resnect- 
ing the conduct of the duke of York. 
This was the important part of 
the charge which no one had at 
tempted to deny. Under all these 
circum tances, there was the strong- 
est ground for giving a pledge to 
the nation that the house would 
take the subject into consideration. 

Sir James Hall said, the con. 
stitution ought to be defended 
without a gery ‘Narrow or m'- 
note examination, for many things 
which appeared ridiculous at first 
might be good in their ultimate 
effect. Since he became a mem- 
ber of that house, he had stu- 
died the motives of men a good 
deal, not only in their public 
speeches, but'in their private con- 
versation, and the result was, a 
conviction that he had got into 
better company than he at one time 
imagined. He affirmed, that its 
votes were almost always satis- 
factory to the nation. He ad- 
verted, as a proof, to the late vote 
respecting an improper military. 
4ppointment, and affirrmaed that 
the conduct of the house on the 
business of the duke of York would 
have been equally satisfactory, had 
not undue means been taken to 
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prodice a contrary impression. 
He himself, however, was one of 
the minority of 125, though his 
name had not appeared in the 
published lists. He could not 
assent to the motion of the honour- 
able baronet; but he highly com. 
plimented colonel Wardle, who had 
so well conducted himself in adver- 
sity. He hoped he would be enabled 
to bear prosperity with equal mag. 
nanimity, and not suffer his brain to 
be turned. by the intoxicating influ. 
ence of three times three. (4 laugh.) 
Mr. Hutchinson would not suffer 
the question to go ta a division, 
without replying to some of the 
observittions and objections which 
had been made to it. From what 
he had heard of the honourable 
btronet’s speech, one more, con-" 
stitutional, more calculated to en- 
title him to the respectful attention 
of the house, and to the confidence 
of the public, or containing stronger 
professions of ‘a wish to conciliate, 
he had never heard in parliament. 
It was directed to the judgement, 
not to the passions, and certainly 
dri not, in the smallest degree, 
justify the tone of scoff and ridi- 
cule in which the chancellor of 
the exchequer had replied to it: 
Its object was to insure the atten- 
tion of parliament to the great 
questionof reform at an early period 
of the next sessions Calle { upon 
as the honourable .baronef’ had 
been, taunted ag it were, and pro- 
voked to speak out—misconceived 
by some—inisrepresented by others 
—he had on that night put the 
house in full ‘reenter of his 
thoughts ; and althougl: not likely 
on slight grounds to change his 
opinion, he had nevertheless de- 
clared, that being disposed to yield 
to reason ‘and sound argument, he 
was auxious to learn the sentiments 
which others entertained. The 
P subject 





subject of reform was not a new 
one, nor now for the first time ine 
troduced ; some of the ablest States- 
men had considered it worthy of 
arliamentary inquiry. Bur it had 
oie objected that the honourable 
baronet was not a fit person to 
bring it forward. Would it be 
seriously contended that with the 
stake which he possessed in the 
country, with a property such. as 
had fallen to the Jot of few, greater 
than that of almost any other 
member of the house; wonld it 
be urged that a2 man of his rank, 
of a highly cultivated mind, and 
of reflective habits, was not qfali- 
fied to bring forward such a sub- 
ject? Was this objection taken in 
downright earnestness? If it were, 
Mr. Hutchinson would be glad to 
be informed who was qualified for 
such a task? The honourable 
baronet appeared to have con- 
sidered the subject with great so- 
licitude, and he had presented it 
as one, which, if acted upon as he 
suggested, he flattered himself 
would strengthen the soverejpn 
in the affections of his subjects, 
premote the welfare and happiness 
of the people, compose jarring in- 
terests, and eventually uphold the 
state. Such at least were the re- 
sults which the honourable barowet 
= from the measure. An- 
er most extraordinary objection 
had been made, that he sought to 
change the constitution of parlia- 
ment, not by the assistance of the 
house of commons, but by the in- 
terference of the people. The 
tleman who had urged this 
objection seemed to have been 
ei ed inattentive to the ques- 
tuon before the house, and to the 
concluding motion of the honoura- 
ble baronet, namely, “ that the 
house would, early in the next 
session, take into consideration 
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the state of the representation jp 
parliament.” Yet the honourable 
baronet, who has thus directly 
pealed to the parliament, and tp 
the parliament alone, js unaccoung, 
ably accused of having made thy 
appeal to the people. It should 
be remembered that the fate of 
other nations, which have fallen 
victims either to the treachery or 
igrorance of their political lea 
or have been overwhelmed by. their 
blind, unbridled passions, adds noe 
a little to the prevailing Jisincling. 
tion and distrust. “he hanest 
zealof the reformer is set atnought; 
the very excrescences are too sacred 
to be touched; even the rust of 
time is to be respected, lest we 
should injure or deface. But in 
contemplating the fall of other 
siates, we ought not to forget, that 
they refused to reform, while re. 
formation was yet possible and 
safe ; neither should we confound 
with the leveller and revolutionis, ' 
those who are only desirous of 
doing away the abuses and im. 
pe-fections arising frong the opera 
tion of time, to which every gover- 
ment and all human _ institutions 
are more or less liable. ‘The revo 
lutionist would destroy, the re 
former would preserve. It is on 
ly the ignorant and superstitious 
who fanc}s that that which was orige 
ginally good, perhaps approaching 
to perfection, is not subject to-cot- 
ruption ang ‘decay. 
Heentertained not the least doubt 
that the foundation and mam 
pillars of the constitution were 
sound; and while he admitted 
the theory of the eomposition of 
parliament to be admirable, it was 
impossible not to observe that the 
people were imperfectly repr 
sented, at the present period, 
the house of commons, _It washis 
duty to speak respectfully of the 
decisions 
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decisions of the house, although 
he had differed from many 2 — 
of the present sessions; but he 
could not doubt, that, had the 
house been otherwise constituted, 
the result of their deliberations 
would have been far different. 
Had the voice and wishes of the 
people possessed more influence, 
the appeals of the members for 
Okehampton, Carlisle, &c. could 
not have been made in vain; nor 
in the few instances in which mi- 
nisters were defeated, had there 
been a different representation, 
would there have been found a set 
of men, hardy enough to have 
defended the measures which were 
arraigned, and by the vote of the 
house condemned. When the 
member for Carlisle, prompted by 
the purest zeal for the public in- 
terest, introduced a bill for “ se- 
curing the independence and purity 
of parliament,” had the house 
been differently constituted, no 
minister would have ventured so 
to trifle with the feelings and in- 
terests of the people as to have 
converted that bill into one of a 
directly opposite tendency, a bill 
which he was one of those who 
thought ought rather to have been 
entitled * ab 
— the sale of seats in par- 
t for money, and for pro- 


‘moting a monopoly thereof to the 


treasury by the means of patron- 
age.” It originally had his sup- 
ports but that support he was re- 
uctantly obliged to withdraw, 
being of opinion that under the 
alli hting hand of ministers it 
soon ts primitive purity and 
value; for, by the enactments as 
they came out of the committee, 
- — a bill calculated te 
nerease the very evil it professed 
to remedy, and very alarmingly 
to add to the already too prepon- 

influence of the crown and 


ill for more effectually . 
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the house of commons. There sprely 
must be something radically wrong 
at this moment, when members in 
their places have unblushingly de- 
clared, that seats in that house were 
procured by money. The avowal in 
other times of this practice would 
not have been tolerated! At the 
present day it has been made, not 
only without compunetion, but 
with such effrontery as to have 
rendered this great and crying 
ublic scandal in itself sufficient to 
Justify a unanimous call for re- 
form. The right honourable gen- 
tleman (the speaker), by his im- 
gp and constitutional s 

ad exerted himself to assert the 
dignity and maintain the honour 
of the house. That speech should 
be entered on the journals, that 
at a future peried, when these de- 
bates shall be alluded to, the ex- 
position of the statute law, and of 
the law of parliament, under the 
high authority of the speaker of 
the house of commons, may ap- 
pear on record as the fullest con- 
demnation of this fraud on the con- 
stitution of parliament. On the 
whole, judging of the house b 
their late measures, by that whic 
they have done, and by what they 
have failed in doing ; looking to 
the formidably preponderating ine 
fluence of the crown in the house 
of commons, and in the country, 
he had no hesitation in repeating 
his opinion, that a reform of the ; 
house of commons had become a 
measure of absolute necessity, and 
one which he was convinced could 
not too soon be effected. 

Mr. Western and others sup- 
ported the motion. 

A division then took place 
when the numbers on sir Francie 
Burdett’s motion were— 

Ayes... 15 

Noes... 74 
Majority againstthemotion —59 

P2 June 












June 19, Mr. Wardle.—« Sir, 
had I not been so loudly called 
upon, On a recent occasion, to ex- 

ain a statement I at that time 
made, I should not at this moment 
‘have thonght it necessary to trou- 
ble the house ; but being so called 
upon, sir, I think I have a peculiar 
claim to the indulgence of the 
house. 

“ In the first place, sir, I beg 
to state what it was I did assert 
upon that occasion. I said, sir, 
‘ That on the event of an efficient 
reform in parliament, such a re- 
form as would insure to the people, 
in their representatives, active sup- 
porters of their rights, and faithful 
guardians of their purse, I did 
not hesitate to say, that. I was of 
opinion that the amount of the- 
income tax might be done away,’ 

“ Had no preceding declara- 
tions of a similar nature made 
by others, I should not have been 
‘surprised at the insinuations that 
were thrown out, or at the clamour 
that was raised against me in con- 
sequezice of such observation ; 
but I confess 1 am not a little 
surprised at such insinuations and 
ead clamours, when I have dis- 
covered that language similar in 
its tendency, though much stronger 
in itself, had been used by a states- 
man so peculiarly respected by 
the gentlemen opposite; I mean 
Mr. Pitt, who in 1782 said, «If 
there always had been a house of 
commons who were the faithful 
stewards of the interests of the 
country, the diligent checks of the 
administration of the finances, 
the constitutional advisers of the 
executive branch of the legislature, 
the steady and unqualitied friends 
of the people, I ask, if,the burthens 
which the constituents of the house 
we.e now doomed to endure, would 
have been incurred” Surély, sir, 
this is far stronger language than 
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that which I used, Mr, Pitt pet 
you, that under such a house of 
commons the people would no 
have been taxed at all: the exten: 
of, my assertion was, that a given 
proportion only of their enormoys 
burthens might be done away, On 
that, and indeed on several other 
occasions, I was accused, to 
with those gentlemen with wait 
am most in the habit of acti 
of systematically attacking the cha 
racters of public men. I solemnly 
deny the charge ; and I do declare, 
that I do not recollect a single in 
stance in which directly or indi. 
rectly 1 have aimed an insinuatiog 
against an individual. That I 
have attacked a system of ¢ 
tion, that I have attacked the par 
ties acting upon and defending 
that system. of corruption, I am 
free to.conféss; but as to attack 
mg an individual in any. other 
shape than that of a direct and 
specific charge, I positively deny: 
if I had done so, it would have 
been contrary to every sires 
which my public and private li 
has been regulated. But to that 
system of corruption, which from 
my soul I deprecate, I shall ever 
oppose myself ; and in so doing I 
am again supported by the com 
duct of Mr. Pitt in 1782, who de 
clared, that ‘ the defect of repre 
sentation is the national diseases 
and unless you apply a remedy 
immediately to that disease, you 
must inevitably take the conse 
quence with which it is pregnant 
Without a parliamentary reform 
the nation will be plunged into new 
wars. Without a parliamentary 
form you cannot be safe against bad 
ministers, nor can even good Mit 
nisters be of use to you. No 
honest man can, according to the 
present system, contioue mimster 
So much, sir, jor the system 


corruption. And after these que 
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sons, I trust that the clamour 
which has been raised by the friends 
of this statesman will cease to 
exist. 
« I shall now proceed to state 
the reasons on which I founded the 

inion I ventured to give, making 
only one preliminary remark, That 
such a house of commons as I de- 
scribed would ever ce A in view 
two points; the one, whether thg 
thing was necessary 5 the other (if 
found necessary), that it ought to 
be catried into effect in the cheap- 
est possible manner consistent with 
efficiency. 

“ The first thing that gave rise 
ta the inquiry that established, in 
my mind the opinion I delivered, 
was my observing in the finance re- 
port that there was a regular and 
great increase in the expenditure of 
eath successive year. That in the 
year ending January 1803, was 
71,989,000/. that of the year end- 
ing January 1809, 79,391,000/. be- 
ing an increase of 7,400,000/. in 
one year of the public expenditure : 
this circumstance did much asto- 
nish me, and I have now closely 
gone into the subject. The result 
of my investigation I beg to com- 
municate, and I shall begin with 
the army.” Here the honourable 

tleman took a review of every 

epartment of our military esta- 

blishment, and showed in what way 
very considerable savings might be 
made; and he concluded with say- 
ing, “ I shail now, sir,. conclude 
the consideration of the military 
Senate. with a statement of 
What the general expenditure has 
been for the last boar yout. 

“In the year ending Sith Ja- 


nuary, 1806 . * . - «17,814,0237. 
I8O07 . .) 15,275,8597. 
1808 . . 15,596,539). 
1K09 .  . 17,490,1117, 


“In justice to those gentlemen 
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who never were in the habit of 
sparing me, but to whom I do not 
feel the less disposed to do justice, 
I must-observe, that during the 
two years that they were in office, 
the military expenditure of the 
country was.two millions less than 
what it had been under the ma- 
nagement of their predecessors, or 
than what it has been under the 
management of his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers. 

“‘ Having done, sir, with the 
military part of the subject, I shall 
now proceed to the civil, It ap- 
pears to me, that a very material 
saving may be made in the expense 
that now attends the collection of 
the revenue. And first, with re- 

ard to the post-office: by reports 
thet have been on the table, it was 
proved that within the four last 
years immediately following the 
event of Mr. Palmer quitting the 
post-office, there was an increased 
expense in that- establishment of 
above 180,000/. Under Mr. Pal- 
mer’s management, the expenditure 
did not exceed 200,000/. a year, 
it was now 400,000/. Why this 
increase had occurred, or rather 
why it had been suffered to occur, 
I know not, but I feel perfectly 
convinced, that no satisfactory rea- 
son can be given for it.’”” 

The honourable gentleman next 


gtook a comparative view of the ex- 


penses attendant on the collection 
of the revenues in England and 
Scotland, and eiglahiod in what 
way immense savings might and 
ought to be made. 

«“ An honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Martin) having so very ably, and 
so very recently, gone at a great 
length into the subject of pensions, 
sinecure places, &c., I shall only 
have to make one or two remarks 
on this head. Under the terms ob- 
jectional or questionable, -he shows 

ro. an 



































an amount of 822,296’. Now, 
surely, sir, my claiming credit for 
a saving of 200,000/, a year out of 
this sum cannot be deemed unrea- 
sonable. In my mind a much great- 
er saving ought to be made here. 
But I wish to make one observation 
with regard to the doctrine, that 
sions and sinecure places are to 
Fe held as sacred as freeholds, let 
them have been obtained how they 
may, or let the amount of the in- 
come arising from them have in- 
creased to ever $0 enormous an 
extent, by change of circumstances 
in the state. This doctrine, sir, 
ought not to be tolerated, It can- 
not be substantiated; and that it 
is perfectly novel I am prepared to 
show. In the year 1744, it appears 
_ that the tellership of the exchequer 
(amongst other offices) was revised, 
and the salary reduced, in consi- 
deration of he reat increase in 
the amount of the army services 
and the fees thereupon. ‘The re- 
duction made was one third part of 
the amount of the salary ! but now 
we are told, sir, now when the ar- 
my expenditure exceeds a]] bounds, 
when it exceeds. 17,000,000/. a 
ear, that these places are all 
reeholds!| Why frecholds, in the 
year 1809, when they were not so 
in 1744? Is it the greater purity 
of the present times,’ when com- 
pared with the year 1744, that has 
aon colour to such doctrine as 
is ? doctrine, sir, that never would 
be held in such a house of com- 
mons as I have described. 

“ Under the head of bounties I 
find an expenditure amounting to 
527,070/. a year. Now, upon this 
subject I shall not give any opinion 
ot my own ; but knowing that these 
bounties are deemed quite incon- 
sistent with the established princi- 
ples of political aconomy, both by 
Adam Smith and other authors 
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who have written most ably 
these subjects, I do certainly think 
it well worthy the considetation of 
parliament how far the public mo. 
ney should be so expended; and 
fully aware of several items in this 
account that appear to me mog 
extraordinary, such as bounties t 
the fishermen of London and Wes. 
minster, who, I am persuaded, have 
sufficient bounties from the hi 
ew of fish; and bounties upon 
inen in Ireland, with other detail 
not necessary for me now to enter 
upon, I have little doubt, that I 
should be able to show, indepen 
dently of the general question whe 
ther or not any bounties ought,to 
be given, that a saving of 150,000), 
a year might be properly made, 

6 Py next, sir, I have to saya 
word or two as to some a 
ture that I should hold to be, at 
this period, highly improper, I 
see, by the accounts on the ta 
that nearly 200,000/. has already 
been expended in the building ofa 
new mint, which I understand i 
still likely to cost a considerable 
sum more. Now, sir, the impro 
priety of building any mint at all 
cannot be more strongly marked, 


_than from the circumstance of its 


being within our power to isswe 
coin by contract, not only without 
expense, but at a profit to the cout 
try. This was the case in the late 
contract with Messrs. Boltons, on 
the issue of 1200 tons of ¢ 

coin. And when the fact has the 
been proved, I would ask, why #s 
the system to be given up? Why, 
sir, the reason is obvious. In @ 
der to create extensive patronage 
it is necessary that we should have 
a new mint; and if we save 

money of the people by the system 
of contract, we shall have no & 
cuse whatever for our new mith 


But when it is completed, three 
great 
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great objects will certainly be 
attained —extensive patronage——a 
reat establishment—and no coin. 
ut ministers, Boren are pre- 
pared to.take 0 the bank restric- 
tions, and once more to allow us 
the sight of gold! But upon a 


principle, I maintain that 


overnment should not have any. 


establishment for carrying on me- 
chanical trade. We are going to 
other and great expenses in unne- 
cessary buildings, such as the house 
of Downing-street for the president 
of the boafd of control, which has 
cost about 9,000/.; and amongst 
various other improper waste of 
the public treasure, 1 observe 3,500/. 
expended in repairs of an office in 
the Adelphi. i have thought it my 
duty to show that such things 
were; but do not mean to take 
credit in my proposed savings for 
any of the sums so expended.” 

He next adverted to the colonies, 
and to other subjects; and con- 
claded with saying, “ I am sorry, 
sir, to have detained the house so 
long; but what I owed to my 
country and my ewn character ren- 
dered it necessary. I feel much 
obliged by the patience with which 
1 have been heard, upon which I 
shall only trespass a few minutes 
longer. 

“ I think, sir, that the national 
accounts ought to be reduced into 
such form and order as would en- 
able every member of the house 
to see whether or not the money of 
his constituents was properly and 
@conomically expended ; and this, 
sit, 1s an object I have much -at 

for I do feel most fully per- 
suaded, that an enormous sum is 
annually lost to the country, in 
consequence of the utter contusion 
in which the accounts have remain- 
for many years, a confusion that 
Hever prevailed more than at this 
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moment. Admit, sir, that only 
20,000,002, annually remains un- 
accounted for, aod I am sure I am 
much within compass, when I say 
that at a very moderate computa- 
tion we must lose, in consequence 
of this confusion and non-settle- 
ment of the accounts, at least one- 
twentieth part; does any gentle- 
min who hears me doubt that the 
public lose at least a million a year 
for the want of such a settlement? 
If any does doubt the fact, let me 
refer him to his own private con- 
cerns, and let me ask whether he 
believes any individual who neg- 
lects year after year to look into 
the accounts of the expenditure of 
his property, and to strike a balance 
with his different agents, escapes 
with the loss of only a twentieth 
part? I am sure he would be in- 
finitely a greater loser under such 
a system, and I am also sure that 
we donot escape with a loss of a 
million under that system so deci- 
dedly ruinous either to the indivi- 
dual or public body. Upon this 
subject I shall beg to read the state- 
ment and remarks of the late chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (lord Henry 
Petty). Inthe year 1806, the no- 
ble lord stated to the house, that the 
enormous sum of four hundred and 
fifty-five millions of public money 
was unaccounted for, He then goes 
on to observe, ‘ that it was unne- 
cessary for him to urge how much 
the public necessities called for the 
most serious attention and investi- 
gation ; that he need not state what 
were the evils which led to these 
inquiries, or what were the dangers 
of leaving accounts open for twen- 
ty years, when the death of the par- 
ties may prevent the recovery of 
the public money, or grossest frauds 
destroy the revenue of the country, 
great as it is, and divert it to pur- 
poses of individual profit.’ 

P4 RECA- 
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RECAPITULATION OF SAVING ON 
s s. d, 
Household troops, two regiments - . - 73,317 0 9 
Drapoon guards, dragoons, and light dittlo + - 340,000 0 9 
Foreign corps - = - - - -_ = 1,005,017 0 0 
Subsidy annually paid count Meuron for continuing | 
his regiment in his majesiy’s service - - 8,000 0 9 
Militia of the uttited kinedom~- - - - $00,000 0 

~ Staff of fifteen small militia corps reduced - - 10,000 0 { 
Local militia - - - - - - 700,000 0 9 
Volunteers of the united kingdom - «+ - 1,000,009 0 6 
Royal waggon tain ne - - 48,093 0 9 
Manx feucibles - ° = ° - - 24,184 0 9 
Staff of the army . - - - =e <6 200,000 0 9 
Recruiting staff, levies and bounties - - 200,000 .0 0 
Army agency - - - - : - - 51,075 0 0 
War ofhice . . : : , - - 24,000 0 0 
Pay office ~ ° ° - - - - 24,600 0 90 
Contract horses ° ; : - - - 299,083 0 0 
Fortifications and repairs at home : - - 500,000 0 0 
Medical department and annual loss of men _ - 200,090 0 0 
Commissariat - - - - - - - 500,000 0 0 
Barracks e . ° . é . ‘ 850,000 0 0 
Army clothing . ° ° eo: - . 270,000 0 0 
On the collection of the revenue in'Great Britain - 1,051,990 0 0 
On ditto ditto in Ireland : - 388,367. 0 0 
Commissioners and au:titors of public accounts - 70,000 0 0 

Bank, the sum clidtged for the management of the 
national debt . - : - - - 210,594 0 0 
Pensions and offices executed by deputy ° = 200,000, 0 0 
Bounties : - - - : - - 150,00 0 0 
Colonies - : : . . . - ° 500,000 0 0 
Catholic emancipation . - - ° -- 2,000,000 0 0 
40,695,563 0 0 


Expenditure of the navy for the year ending Jan. 5, 


1809, 17,467,892/. one third of whichis ° 


Total savin gs - 


On the question beine put, 

Mr. Husk'<son rose: vir, Speaker 
—With whatever feelings of sur- 
prise and regret I- may have wit. 
nessed the conduct of the hon. 

entleman, on the occa:ion of his 
first broaching, in another place, 
the subject which he has now at 
last brought under the considera. 
tion of the house, those feelings 


5,822,630 15 4 





16,516,193 13 4 


_ | 





have by no means been weakened, 
either by the explanation which 
the honourable gentleman has just 
given of the motives by which 
as been actuated, or by the state 
ment which he has submitted t 
the house in support of his prope 
sition. If, in the first imstance, 
observed, with astonishment, 4 


member of this house, one of the 
guardians 
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dians of the public purse, and 
one [too who proiesses to watch 
over the “public expenditure with 
an ordinary degree of 
jealousy and anxiety, set king an 
opoortanity, not during the recess 
of parliament, but in the middle 
of a session, not in this house, 
but at a public meeting, stating, 
that he could point out a plan by 
which eleven miliions a year might 
be saved to the country, that 
astonishment was, if possible, in- 
creased, when I suw the honoura- 
able‘ gentleman attending, day 
after day, in his place here, without 
giving the house any intimation 
of the means by which this most 
desirable Object might be effected. 
The honourable gentleman could 
not be ignorant, that, on the one 
hand, such a declaration was cal- 
culated to make a strong impres- 
sion out of doors; that from the 
character of the meeting at which 
it was made, it would be dissemi- 
nated through the public with-a 
mischievous activity; and on the 
other, that it was only in this house 
that the plan could be discussed 
with a view to any beneficial re- 
sult, or that any practical mea- 
sure cowd be taken for attaining 
its professed object: and yet, sir, 
the honourable gentleman has just 
informed us, that it was not his 
intention to have brought forward 
any part of this notable scheme in 


more than 


the present session. In a tone. 


almost of anger and complaint, he 
tells you, that he has been goaded 
and challenged, by the frequent 
calls made upon him here; that 
yielding to such importunity, and 
not to any sense of his public duty, 
he, on this last day of the session, 
condescends to point out the means 
of relieving the public from the 
pressure of the property tax. What, 
sir, is the light fn which the honours 
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able gentleman places his#own cone 
duct by his statement of this even- 
ine? Some two mouths ago he 
had ascertained, to the entire satis- 
faction, I presume, of his own 
mind, that a tax producing up- 
wards of eleven miliions a year 
could be taken off without any 
detriment to the public service ; 
he had, at that time, so completely 
matured the measures of reform 
by which this saving could be ef- 
fected, as publicly to record his 
opinion: and to-night he tells you 
that it never was his intention, in 
this session, to follow up that 
opinion by any proposition in this 
house! In the view of the honour- 
able gentleman, then, the saving 
of eleven millions is a matter of 
such little moment, that the means 
of enacting it being delivered by 
him in the middle of one session, 
it consists with his sense of pub. 
lic duty to postpone the applica- 
tion of those means till the next. 
But it also consists with this same 
sense of duty, in the mind of the 
honourable gentleman, to send 
forth the assertion to the public, 
under such circumstances, and 
coupled with such ‘sentiments, as 
appeared to the meeting, where 
it was first uttered, best calculated 
to create. an impression, that the 
blame of the continuance of this 
tax is solely to be ascribed to the 
corr ption of this house, The 
blame, if blame there be, of not 
having investigated the honour- 
able gentleman’s plan of economy 
in this session must fall entirely 
upon himself. The mischief, like- 
wise, if mischief ensue, from his 
indiscreet assertions, must be laid 
entirely at his door. The delusion 
and the disappointment are equally 
of his own creating. ‘That the 
honourable gentieman’s plan will 
end in the disappointment of —— 

who 






















































who gave credit to his assertions, 
must, I think, be obvious to every 
member of this house, who has 
listened to the details brought for- 
ward by the honourable gentleman. 
I shall not attempt to follow him 
through all these details. If, in- 
deed, they had been wap mpaald | 
any thing like reasoning or proof, 
I might have found it necessary 
to trespass upon the indulgence of 
the house, with such statements as 
the arguments of the honourable 
gentleman might have were 
to me to require: but when the 
honourable gentleman brings for- 
ward nothing but a string of bare 
assertions, it would be a waste of 
time to meet them in detail by 
other assertions of an opposite na- 
ture. Indeed, sir, from the man- 
ner in which the hon. gentleman 
treats this subject, I am at a loss 
to understand why he should con- 
fine his savings to eleven millions. 
With the same facility, and by the 
same process, he might produce a 
saving of twenty; and certainly 
there are other reformers, out of 
doors, with a degree of self-confi- 
denceequal tothatof the honourable 

tleman, who do not scruple to 
tell the public that twenty millions 
might be saved without any detri- 
ment to the public service. Their 
assertions, [ make no doubt, are 
made with the same sineerity, pro- 
claimed with the same patriotic 
views, and calculated to produce 
the same beneficial purposes as 
those of the honourable gentle- 
man. He, however, is only bound 
by the minor pledge, but having 
been the first to start, his anxiety 
to redeem that pledge may, per- 

» have been quickened, this 
evening, by the bolder strides of 
those who have since followed him 
in this mighty career. 


The first idea of this saving ap- 
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pears to have su ; 
the honourable gentleman's a4 
in consequence of .a di he 


made in the annual ace the 
the total expenditure of Grea 
Britain, in the. year ending the 
5th of January 1808, was seventy. 
one millions, and that in the Year 
ending the 5th of January. i$ 
it was seventy-nine millions, The 
honourable gentleman finds an jp. 
crease of charge to the amount gf 
eight millions, and the Necessary 
and natural inference is, that g 
saving of eleven millions may be 
made. Having come to this jr. 
resistible paths Dae the honour. 
able gentleman hastens to 
his discovery at the Crown and 
Anchor, and has since laboured 
make up an account, showing the 
means by which this saving may 
be effected. Before I proceed t 
say a few words on those means, 
I will endeavour to state 
shortly to the house the princi 
causes of the increased expense in 
the year 1809, compared with the 
preceding year. ‘This part of the 
case mi .*. have ‘embarrassed the 
honourable gentleman’s caleulation, 
and he. therefore very discreetly 
appears to have excluded it alto 

a, a account. In the 

rst place there is the augments 
tion to the charge of the public 
debt, occasioned by the loan of the 
years amounting to about 

n the navy an increased expense 
of 1,500,000/ owing prin 
te the increased price of 
stores, In the army, an increa® 
to the same amount, owing to the 
augmentation of our regular foree, 


and to our having had a 
proportion of that force t. Le 
im active operations in Spain 
Portugal. There is also 1,500,000, 
in arrear of debt due to te 
East India company, for servis 


perfortied 
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performed by epee yo pos years; 
about $,000,000%. of pecuniar 

oe our allies, of which 1,200,000/. 
was sent co the king of Sweden, un 
der the sanction of parliament, and 
the remainder to aid the patriotic ef- 
forts of the Spaniards, with the con- 
currence and approbation of every 
man in the kingdom. I must 
leave to the house and to the Le 
lic to judge, whether any of these 
bran of expenditure could 
have been abridged, consistent 
with justice or sound policy ; and 
will now proceed to the plan of. 
the honourable gentleman,— 

The peaberahte gentleman took 


up all the facts noticed by Mr. 
Wa 


rdle, and attempted to show 
the fallacy of his arguments, and 
concluded with saying: “* There is 
only one topic more on which I 
will trouble the house at present. 
The honourable gentleman has re- 
minded us of the declaration of 
a gallant admiral (Markham), a 
member of this house, that one- 
third of the whole expense of the 
navy might be saved without pre- 
judice to the service. That expense 
is NOW nineteen millions ; and if-the 
honourable gentleman, upon the 
strength of this assertion, has taken 
credit for a third of this sum, it 
will certainly be of main asssistance 
to him towards effecting his pro- 
posed saving of eleven millions. The 
assertion, 1 am afraid, was made in 
this house. Whether it was drawn 
from the honourable admiral in a 
moment of irritation, and when he 
was off his guard, I cannot pretend 
to say; but 1 have no difficulty in 
declaring that it was a rash and 
meonsiderate assertion, and one 
which could not be realized. Since 
it was made, that gallant adniiral 
in office ; Fe has not only 

been a lord of the admiralty, but 
what is called the managing lord, 
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a phrase perfectly well understood 
at that board. In this situation he 
must have been anxious, not onl 
from every feeling of duty to his 
country, but from the most power- 
ful personal motives, to make good 
his assertion, and to establish the 
truth and solidity of it, by his own 
ractice and his own retrenchments. 
urther, he must have been goaded 
to itevery day and almost ever 
hour, by that economical adminie 
stration which has this night re, 
ceived the praise of the honourable 
entleman, an administration un- 
er which the gallant admiral serv. 
ed, and the members of which had, 
in a manner, made themselves par- 
ties to this pledge, not less by their 
boasted professions of cconomy, 
than by the cheers of approbation 
they gave to the original assertion. 
Well, sir, what was done? Were 
the estimates of the navy diminish- 
ed? Was the; sum required for 
wages, for wearand tear, for victual- 
ling, less than under the honoura- 
ble admiral’s predecessors? In 
fact, was the expense lessened at 
all, or in any material degree? It 
certainly was not, and the honour. 
able admiral must have found his 
mistake. It would be preposterous 
to pretend, that in an expenditure 
of nineteen millions there exist no 
abuses at all} but I maintain, that ° 
when they are distovered they are 
corrected ; that there is no wilful 
waste countenanced by the heads 
of departments ; that there is as 
much vigilance and as much anxie- 
ty to keep down expense in the 
present admiralty as there could be 
during the management of the ho- 
nourable admiral ; and that many 
beneficial regulations have lately 
been made tor this purpose; but 
that no such saving, as was rashly 
stated by him to be practicable, 
can be eifected ; and that the total 
"expense 
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se cannot be materially, if at 
» diminished, as long as the war 
compels us to keep up our navy to 
‘its present establishment. So far, 
therefore, from the honourable gen- 
tleman’s statement having derived 
any real support from the assertion 
of the gallant admiral, I say that 
he, as I trust the house and the 
ubli¢ will, ought to take a warn- 
ing front it, to mistrust his own as- 
sertions; and that the mischievous 
use which has been made of the 
lant admiral’s statement and au- 
ority out of doors, to create dis- 
content, ought to have been a les- 
son to the honourable gentleman 
to hesitate before he came forward 
here, or elsewhere, with similar as- 
sertions, calculated not to alleviate 
any real pressure, but to add to the 
irritation of the public, not to im- 
prove our resources, but to increase 
the difficulties and hazards insepa- 
rable from a protracted war, of 
which no man can foresee the issue, 
or determine the duration.”’ 
Mr. Ward spoke on the same 
side. . 
Mr. Parnell.—Befgre, sir, I make 
any reply to the arguments:of the 
honourable member (Mr. Huskis- 
son), I feel myself called upon to 
assert, that a charge more unfound- 
ed could not be made by one mem- 
ber against another,than that which 
he has brought forward against the 
honourable member behind me, for 
making his statement on the last 
day of the session. I appeal to 
every member in the house, whe- 


ther or not the honourable mem. ° 


ber was not compelled to do so; 
and whether it was possible ‘for 
him, after the threat that was held 
over him from the moment at 
which he first expressed his opinion 
of the saving that might be made 
im the public expenditure, to per- 
mit the session to close, without 
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coming down to the 


mss the grounds of Bop 


The honourable member has g: 
that the honourable mover has : 
made a statement of mereagsers} 
and that he could just as easily 
have proved a saving of a milligg 
asa saving of 500,000/. whenever 
he had said that he could gp 


“the latter sum. This, sir, I pog 


tively deny; the statement of th 
honourable member was 

with sound argument, su 

by in Bapateble’ facts, ‘ad pon 
borated by the best authorities; 
nothing was advanced in it which 
the honourable member did not 
most satisfactorily sustain; and i 
was very evident that, when the 
house heard this staiement, a great 
degree of surprise was excited, in 
consequence of the extent of 
which the honourable member was 
able to advance in support of his 
general opinion. In what the bo 
nourable member opposite has said, 
respecting the expenditure of the 
last year being greater than the er 
penditure of the preceding year by 
seven millions, he has altogether 
misrepresented the honourablemem- 
ber and me. He made no such ab 
surd position, as that of saying, 
that because the expenditure had 
increased seven millions, thefefore 
a saving might be effected of ele 
ven. He referred to this fact — 
with a view of showing that grow: 
existed for forming a presumption 
that a considerable saving might 
be effected, and that whateyer be 
advanced in the detail might be 
borne out. When, sir, I come 
consider the observations of the ho- 
nourable member upon the state 
ment which has been made to the: 
house, I cannot avoid remar 
how very superficially he has d 
upon that part of it whith relates 
to the army. Tt is in this a 
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ment where, according to common 
notoriety, the — abuses pre- 
yail; and in the general manage- 
ment of which; a greater want of 
sound principles is generally con- 
ceived to exist than in any other 
department ; and though the ho- 
nourable member behind me has 
made out items on which six mil- 
lions, in his opinion, might be saved, 
the honourable member opposite 
has confined his observations to 
twoof them only, the foreign corps 
and fortifications. Is the house to 
conclude from this that the honour- 
able member is unable to meet ar» 
ments and authorities advanced 
upon this general head? I think, 
sir, it has, in a great degree, a 
right to do so; it has, at least, a 
right to infer that the honourable 
member who has proposed this sav- 
ing, has not done so on the light 
unds of mere assertion, imputed 

to him by the honourable member. 
Now, sir, as to the opinion which 
the honourable member-behind me 
entertains respecting .the . military 
expenditure of Ireland, in this I 
most fully concur with him, and 
am desirous to bear with him equal 
responsibility for the accuracy of 
it; for 1 defy any one to show that 
this greatly increased expenditure, 
from 400,000/. in the American 
war to two millions in 1799, and 
to near five millions in 1809, can 
be accounted for by any other 
means than by the impolitic resist- 
ance which is made to the consti- 
tutional claims of the people of 
Ireland. It is notorious to every 
one, that the object of that expendi- 
ture is in a great degree to keep 
the people in subjecti6n, and that 
sO large an army would not be 
wanting, if no such object existed. 
I have therefore a right to say, 
that if a Wiser policy was adopted 
@ governing Ireland, a great por- 


of popery. 


tion of this expenditure might be 
saved, and an additional security 
obtained for the defence of the 
country, against invasion, in the 
hearts and affections of the whole 
people of Ireland. The people of 
this country are greatly mistaken, 
if they conceive that this part of 
the public expenditure is of no 
concern to them, ‘They pay of it, 
by the articles of the union, no less 
than 15 parts out of 17; and the 
should be more on their anid 
therefore, how they lend themselves 
to the desifns of those who create 
alarms by talking of the terrors 
They should consider 
that they impose upon themselves 
a charge of no less than two mil- 
lions a year, by refusing to their 
catholic fellow subjects. their just 
and constitutional rights, 

I must here, sir, remark: upon 
another point on which the honour. 
able member opposite has greatly 


-mistaken ‘the statement of the hoe 


nourable member behind me. He 
has argued:as if he took credit for 
a great saving to be effected in the 
naval department, in order to 
make out a total saving of eleven 
millions. He has done no such 
thing. The savings which he has- 
calculated upon are—in the army, 
6,182,000/,—Management of the 
revenue, 1,110,0007. — Commis- 
sions of accounts and inquiry, 
75,000]. — Pensions, 300,000/.— 
Colonies, 500,000/, — Bounties; 
150,000 Allowance on man 
ment of debt, 210,000/.—The mi- 
litary expenditure of Ireland, 
2,000,0001.—making 10,857,000/. 
The savings which might ‘be ef- 
fected in the navy departments 
will amply make good what this 
sum wants of eleven millions ; and 
it will also cover any errors that 
may have been made in taking 
the savings in the other department 
so 




















sq high as 10,857,000/. I have felt it 
due, sir, to the honourable mem- 
ber behind me, to make these ob- 
servations in explanation and su 
of what he has said. 
le member has ufder- 
taken a task of great responsibility, 
and one attended with great la- 
“bour, with a view to promote a 
public object. His exertions, and 
the manner in which he has made 
out the grounds of his opinion, en- 
title him to the thanks of this house 
and of the country ; and as J, sir, 
think that the investigation which 
he ‘has set on foot into every branch 
of the public expenditure will be 
atten with the best possible 
effects, I have felt it my duty to 
give what support it has lain in my 
power to give him. 

Mr. Rose, Mr. Lockhart, and 
Mr. H. Thornton spoke to different 
points in the discussion. 

The question was then loudly 
called for, and was put on Mr. 
Wardle’s $2 motions. 

The first motion was “ for an 
account of the expense of the royal 
staff, = a a ene a 
stinguishi e num emplo 
at “_ oo abroad.” Pot 

The motion was carried without 
a division. 

The second was the total ex- 
pense of the local militia to the 
present time. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had no 
objection to t such accounts 
@s ministers should in their judge- 
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ment conceive within o. | 

and scope of the the i 

tleman’s motions, If in the Sor 

session he thought any of 

agers 8 suficeny A 
might then move {fo 

account at that time. + 0 fae 
Mr. Wardle said that he shoul 


be fpr satisfied. 

ll the motions were then 
ed, with some slight observation 
Amorg the number were, accounts 
of the expenses of the, ro wag. 
gon train, of the Manx 
of fortifications, Martello towers, 
and military canals, printing and 
stationary for both bonne i pare 


ent. | 
House of Lords, W 
June 2]. The cheacelien al 


to their lordships, that the lords 
commissioners appointed by the 
king had received two commis 
sions from his majesty, signed by 
his own hand, one for giving the 
royal assent to a bill agreed toby 
both houses of parliament, and 
the other for proroguing the par. 
ent, 

The lords commissioners then dé. 
sired the attendance of the hon, 
house of commons in the house of 
lords to hear his majesty’s gracious 
communication; and on the > 
pearance of the speaker and 
members of the house of commons, 
the lord chancellor read his bo 
jesty’s most gracious speech. 
Public Papers] 
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CHAPTER VI. 


atroductory Observations—Brief recapitulatory Sketch of the Affairs of 
: rewrngrt 1808—Their melancholy State at the End of that Year— 
Interest taken by the British Nation in the Cause of the Patriots—Their 
isappoi t and Indignation at the Convention of Cintra—Board of 


wiry on this Subject —P. 


roceedings of the Board—Their Importance, as 


a historical Document— Abstract of the Evidence laid ve the 
—Transactions of Sir Arthur Wellesley till the Arrival of Sir 
Harry Burrard—First Point of Difference respecting the Plan of » hn 


tionstbetween the two Generals — 
for the Army not advancing 


Reasons assigned by Sir Harry Burrard 
— Evidence respecting the Degree of 


sustained by the French at Vimeira—Arrival of Sir Hugh Dal 

Armistice proposed by the French General—Discussions on the Articles of 
it—Advantages supposed to result from the Convention—Report of the 
Board on the Conduct of the Generals—A more definite Opinion called 

by His Majesty—General Nicholls’s Reasons fer disapproving of the 
vention—The Earl of Pembroke’s—Lord Moira's Objections to the Ar- 
mistice and Convention—Remarks on the Issue of the Board's Pro« 


ceedings, 


HE situation of affairs, on the 

continent of Europe, at the 
termination of the year 1808, prov- 
ed, with a melancholy certainty,jthe 
continued and undiminished ope- 
ration of those causes, some of 
which we briefly sketched in the 
introductory observations to the his- 
torical department of the last vo- 


lame of our Register, as producing. 


and accounting for the success of 
the French arms, and the establish- 
mentand extension of French power. 
During the progress of that year 

4 more prosperous and happier 
era appeared to be dawning on 
Urope, worn out by a cruel and 
ctivewarfare for nearly twen- 

ty years; and writhing under the 
most foul and tyrannical oppres- 
sion, that ever cursed this portion 


of the globe. The enemy of peace 


and liberty, meng pee er 
partially opposed by the e 0 

those phe which hefhad cone 
quered, met in Spain with a resist- 
ance at once unexpected and formi- 
dable. Thehappiest results werean- 
ticipated from the enthusiastic and 
heroic insurrection of such a peo- 
ple as Spain possessed ;—~a people, 
who, amidst superstition and igno- 
rance, still preserved some of the 
most proud and dignifying features 
of the human’ character. The si- 
tuation and nature of the country 
which they inhabited, were also 
justly regarded’ as tga, 8 no 
slight additional source of hope, 
that they would ultimately succeed 
in rescuing themselves from the op- 
pression and tyranny of Bonaparte. 
It was, indeed, to be expected, that, 
at the first onset, they would be 
compelled 












































éompelled to’ yield a temporary 
jority and wiumph to the sy- 


stematic and powerful attacks of the 
innumerable hordes that would be 
poured in against them, aided by 
the most perfect military discipline 
and skill, and headed by generals 
of the most consummate talent and 
activity. But, fortunately, it was 
hoped, for their cause, before Bo- 
maparte could assemble, and lead 
against them, a very superior and 
formidable force, they had only to 
cope with comparatively small hos- 
tile armies,—separated from each 
other,—taken unawares,—headed 
by als of no great reputation 
or skill,—and exposed on all sides 
to the fury of the Spanish people. 
The unforeseen and unexpected re- 
sistance into which they had sud. 
denly burst forth, favoured them 
also in another respect. It af- 
forded them an opportunity of 

roving that Bonaparte might be 
flind te his own interests, foiled 
in his schemes, at least for a season, 
and proved not invincible, at least 
in his armies. 

These and other considerations 
of a similar nature, filled even those 
who were not apt to be sanguine, 
and who thought not lightly, or 
with prejudice, of Bonaparte’s pow- 
er and resources, with the fond 
expectation of witnessing the re- 
vival of liberty and independence 
springing up amidst the people of 
Spain, and spreading from them, 
and by their means, dver the rest 
of the continent. This cherished 
and pleasing expectation ripened 
almost into certainty, when the 
armed peasantry of Spain, though 
unused to a military life, deprived 
of the foresight and resources of 
aregular and established govern- 
ment, and deserted by too many 
of their nobles, defeated and took 
prisoncts the army of Dupont, 
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chased the usurper from : 
and compelled che French Py 
centrate themselves on the Ebr, 
Hitherto the provisional juntas 
and the people of Spain had pete 
formed their duty in its most am. 
ple and honourable extent, and fy), 
filled whatever those who hailed 
their insurrection with joy had pre. 
dicted with confidence. It wager, 
pected and anticipated, that the 
whole effective population of Spain, 
tushing forward in. oné im 
trable and irresistible mass, would 
free their country from the presence 
of their oppressors, and close a 
gainst them, for ever, those bar. 
riers which nature had planted for 
their protection and defence, How 
cruelly and dreadfully, then, were 
the friends of Spanish independence 
disappointed, when the precious 
moments of Bonaparte’s tability 
to act, .from the weakness and 
disasters of. his armies, and the 
unprepared condition in which 
the Spanish insurrection found him, 
were witnessed passing away it 
indecision and inactivity ! 
Bonaparte did not fail to take 
advantage of this remissness on the 
part of.the Spaniards. He did not 
indeed hurry on the march of his 
armies beyond the Pyrenees, nor 
appear himself at their head til 
every circumstance and operationne- 
cessary for their maintenance, their 
regular progress, and their succes 
were completely and fully secured. 
This conduct, to many, ap 
irresolute, slow and timid: be 
cause he did not immedi 
come forward in impetuous 
open attack, they concluded that 
he was apprehensive of deteat, 
unable to recover from the col 
sternation and surprise into W 
the unexpected insurrection 
resistance of the Spaniards 


thrown him. But when all was 
ready, 
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ready, and not before ; when the 
ipment of his army was com. 
; when his schemes, laid with 
the utmost skill, secrecy, and pe- 
fietration, were ensured success 
by the yp gn promptness 
and efficacy of the means em- 
ployed, he showed himself still 
possessed of his former talents, and 
to act with his wented 
activity and energy. The Spanish 
armies sunk beneath the immense 
force brought against them; they 
were every where defeated, driven 
back, dispersed, or broken up. 
The capital of their country was 
again polluted by the presence of 
the usurper; and at the close of 
the year, not many were sO san- 
guine as to look forward to that 
independence, which a few months 
before had been deemed almost 
secured and established. 

Still there were many circum- 
stances attending the affairs and 
situation of Spain, melancholy and 
unfortunate as they were, which 
forbade the indulgence of complete 
despair, Although from the im- 
becility and inactivity of their pro- 
visional government, and from the 
want of regular and steady courage, 
aided by discipline and skill among 
their troops, every contest with the 
enemy ended in their defeat and 
dispersion, they did not appear 
disposed to submit or capitulate, 
Only the territory covered by the 
French armies, or within the im- 
mediate reach of their power and 
vengeance, could properly be said 
to be subdued. Their troops were 
conquered, but the nation pre- 
served its spirit, its hopes, and its 
strong and animating antipathy to 
the invaders of their soil. The 
contrast between Spain after her 
defeats, and the other nations of the 
continent which had been subdued 
by o French emperor, was 
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striking and consoling :—when the 
latter were defeated in the field, 
submission and conquest in its most 
degrading and unqualified sense im. 
mediately followed, and experi- 
enced little or no interruption Pom 
the burst of national feeling ; the 
people appeared to regard the con- 
test as merely wait beck’ 
opposing armies; they 

withed well to their own ; but sbi 
it was conquered and compelled to 
submit, they yielded themselves up 
without resistance to their new 
masters. In Spain, on the con- 
trary, the people looked upon 
themselves as most immediately con- 
cerned in the contest, and seemed 
firmly persuaded, that while they 
were determined not to be tame 
and quiet subjects of their invader, 
his power must be limited, preca- 
rious and temporary, notwithstand- 
ing their national armies had fled 
before him, 

Such was the state of Spain at 
the termination of the year 1808, 
preserving its hopes and its determi- 
nation te resist its oppressor, amidst 
disasters so tremendous and cone 
tinued, as to have infused despair 
into the breasts of its most sanguine 
friends and well wishers. Of these, 
none were so enthusiastic as the 
British nation. ‘They therefore 
hailed with pleasure and high exs 

ctation the determination of the 

ritish government to assist the 
patriotic Spaniards, Much was ex- 
pected from this assistance. Be- 
sides the advantage it was hoped 
it would afford to the Spanish cause, 
the British nation looked forward 
to the laurels which their armies 
would reap when opposed to the 
legions of Bonaparte ; they antici- 
pated triumphs that would brin 
the glory and fame of the Briti 
soldiery more nearly ona level with 


that of the British navy. The 
QO ‘ cular 
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culiar situation of the French ar- 
my in Portugal, which our troops 
were commissioned to attack,—cut 
off from all assistance, and almost 
from all communication with the 
other forces of Bonaparte in the 
peninsula ; in the midst of an irri- 
taied and revengeful people, eager 
to retaliate for the misery and pil- 
lage “.ey had suffered,—naturally 
heightened the hopes that British 
valour would speedily render most 
glorious and decisive assistance to 
the cause of itsallies. All that was 
expected from the valour of our 
troops was fully accomplished. Ju- 
not’s army was twice completely 
beaten ; but these victories served 
only to benefit our enemies: our 
generals, superior to the French in 
the field, were foiled by their a- 
droitness and skill.in the cabinet. 
The disgraceful and disastrous con- 
vention of Cintra proved an un- 
worthy and lamentable conse- 
quence of the splendid and decisive 
victory of Vimeira. 

The British nation, justly and 
deeply indignant at this compleie 
frustration of their high and well- 
founded hopes, and anxious to wipe 
off the disgrace which this conven- 
tion affixed on their name, and to 
make some small atonement for the 
injury done to their allies, loudly 
and universally called for the pu- 
nishment of those, by whose ad- 
vice and authority the blood of 
soldiers had been. thus wantonly 
thrown away, its own hopour tar- 
nished, and the cause of the Spa- 
nish patriots not merely neglected, 
but absolutely injured in an essen- 
tial manner. The British. govern- 
ment, however, did not seem dis- 
posed to take up the affair in the 
same serious light in which it was 
viewed by the people ; it was, in- 
deed, dechared by very high autho- 


rity, that the convention oi Cintra 


its 





“had disappointed the hopes ang 
expectations of the nation ;” but 
though it was thus justly desig. 
nated and denounced, the steps 
taken to affix the stiema and pu. 
nishment where it ought to fall, 
were slow, forced, and unwilling, 
and ended in a measure certainly 
not adequate to the importance 
of the transaction, nor such as was 
likely either to satisfy the people, 
or bring the guilty to adequate ptt 
nishment. 

Instead of the ordinary ant de. 
cisive measure of a court-martial, 
a court of“inquiry was instituted, 
Some of the leading and most im. 
portant facts and circumstanees 
which were brought to light du. 
ring the sitting of this court, were 
briefly noticed in our volume for 
last year. As the decision and opi. 
nion of the court were not made 
public till the beginning of this 
year, the evidence produced before 
it falls properly under our present 
consideration. : 

This evidence is materially in. 
teresting and important in two 
points of view :. in the first place, 
as it obviously will enable us to 
form an accurate, clear, and im- 
paitial opinion on the propriety, 
the necessity, or advantage of the 
convention of @intra, and cone 
sequently on the fairness and jus 
tice of the opinion,delivered by the 
different members of the court; 
“and secondly, as it supplies us with 
an historical document of great 
utility, in filiing up what was In- 
complete, in correcting what was 
inaccarate, and in linking eogether 
what was loose and unconnected in 
the narrative of the operations of 
our army in Portugal. It 1s so et 
tremely difficult Se the historiat, 
who gives to the public the events 
of the immediately past year, 0 
gain access to complete and full 

autho- 
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authorities for the different events 
which he records, that he should 
by no means neglect or pass by 
such documents as are supplied by 
oficial inquiries The accounts 
which are given to the pnblic in the 
official gazettes, are necessarily 
confined to the battles that have 
been fought; and even of those, 
they seldom record more than the 
leading and most important facts. 
Of the events which preceded or 
followed the battles ;—of the gene- 
ral plan of operations;—of the 
circumstances or motives which 
operated on the mind and conduct 
of the general Sand of a multitude 
of other particulars, which serve 
to give a roundness and consistency 
to historical narrative, and in no 
slight degree to increase its In- 
terest and utility, the communica- 
tions which a government regular- 


‘ly lays before the nation are neces- 


sarilyand properly divested. ‘l'rust- 
ing that the truth and justice of 
these observations will be felt and 
acknowledged by our readers, we 
shall new state rhe substance of the 
evidence laid before the court of 
inquiry, and thus enable them, both 
tw form their own opinion of the 
convention of Cintra, and to gain 
amiore full and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the operations of the 
British army in Portugal. 

The board of inquiry were com- 
manded, by the king’s warrant, of 
the Ist day-of November F808, to 
make'a strict inquiry into the causes 
and circumstances, whether con- 
nected-with the situation of the 
Lritish army or not, whicle led to 
the suspension of arms -coneluded 
on the 22d of August 1808, and 
subsequently to the — convention 
concluded on the 31st of the same 
month. Of course the conduct of 
the general officer, who was im- 
plicated inthe convention, was also 
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to be investigated. In order that 
every circumstance, in the slightest 


' degree bearing upon, or tending to 


elucidate or explain, the grand “obe 
ject of the court of inquiry, might 
be brought forward, evidence was 
called respecting all the operations 
of the army, from the period of its 
embarkation at Cork. From this 
evidence, the following facts were 
established. 

Early in the month of May, 
1808, a large force was assembled 
at Cork, the cammand of which 
was to be given to sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, but the primary object of 
which, as unconnected with the 
subject of inquiry, is not stated, 
In consequence of the universal 
and unexpected resistance which 
the Spaniards, about that time, 
commenced against the French, 
and their application to the British 
government for assistance, sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, in the beginning of 
July, was ordered to ‘sail from 
Cork, with nine thousand men, 
being authorized and instructéd 
generally to assist the Spanish na- 
tion, and more particularly to use 
his most prompt and efficacious en- 
deavours to attack the French in 
the Tagus, to expel the enemy from 
Lisbon, and ¢o cut off their retreat 
towards Spain. On his arrival at 
Corunna; he communicated the in- 
structions he had received to the 
junta of Gallicta; and in compli. 
ance with their advice and recom- 
mendation, he proceeded towards 


Portugal. As he had been instructed * 


to free the Tagus from the French, 
sir Arthur, having ordered the 
transports to Mondeao, joined ad- 
miral Cotton, who was stationed off 


7 


that river, for the purpose of con. : 


sulting with him respecting this 
measure. On mature deliberation, 
sir Arthur Wellesley and the ad- 
miral concurred in opinion, that 


O 2 the 










































































the state of the surfs, the unfavout- 
able nature of the éoast, the de: 
fences which the enemy had cons 
structed, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his. whole disposable 
force, to whose aftack the British 
army, while it was employed in ef- 
fecting its landing, would unavold- 
ably be exposed, rendered the plan 
of disetnbarking in the mouth of 
the Tagtis unadvisable, if not im- 

ticable. The genetal there- 
fore formed his resolution to land 
at Mondego Bay. And as he con- 
sidered it of the utmost ithporttance 
to bring all the British force to 
bear tipon the liberation of Portué 
gl, he sent orders to general 

cer, Who had 5000 ment under 
him at Cadiz, to proceed and join 
him. The number of the French 
forces in Portugal was supposed 
to be about 20,000 then, 

When sir Arthiir Wellesley ar- 
rived in Mondego Ba, he received 
information from govérnrhetit that 
a reinforcement of 5000 men wotild 
soon atrive, and that eventiially 
10,000 more, under the €omihaiid 
of sir John Moore, wotild bé sent 
out. He was informed at the 
same time, that sit Hew Daltym:s 

le was to tomtnand the atiny ; 
But that, in the ititetith, he was to 

in carrying into executioti 
the instructions he had reteived, 
and in making himself master of 
Liston, if he deemed his force 
equal to the accomplishment of that 
object. 

A few days afterwatds, official 
information was sent to sir Arthur 
Wellesley from the British governs 
ment, that he was to have two 
superior officers placed over him} 
viz. sir Hew Dalrymple and sir 

Burrard. Instfuctions were 
at the same time communicated to 
the latter genetal, directing him, 
after the reduction of the Tagus, 
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atid the expulsion of thé French 
from Portugal, to secure the hajs 
botir of Cadiz, and to destroy the 
force Which the ener — had in Ans 
—— ‘ine 
urifi é disembarkation of 
the English army at Mondego Bay, 
which, ftomi the high surf, was ats 
tended with great difficulties and 
impediments, occupying from the 
Ist to the Sth of August, every 
flecessaty précatition and measure 
wete taken by sir Arthur Welles. 
ley to secure the immediate moves 
thenit of the troops towards Lisbon, 
For this purpose application wag 
mide to the Portuguese for carrie 
ages and hotses. The pattia) an: tats 
dy compliance with this application 
on the patt of the Portuguese 
government, and their unwilling 
hess tu accede ta the proposal of 
the British genetal, for atthing 
and equipping the native troops 
disappointed sir Arthur’s expectas 
tions, and in some dertee thwarted 
atid tétarded the execution of his 
‘ogee Béfore he marched forward, 
1é left full information of his sitde 
ation atid intentions, for sit Harty 
Burratd on his arrival at Mortidego 


ay. 
At first the British geteral -had 
determined to await the reinforee 
tients of which he had been ap: 
prized by his government, an 
which were peidity expected, be 
fore he ventured to attack the 
French. arthy. But reflecting of 
the great beriefits which would 
vrise from the immediate adoption 
of prompt and decisive measures 
on the effect which they would 
nécéssarily produce on his -own 
army} on the people and govern 
ment of Portugal, who manifestly 

waited for some signal success 
their new allies, before they would 
cordially join or rise tee 
invaders} and on the French 
themselves j 
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themeclves ;—sir Arthur changed 
his intention of waiting for his re- 
jaforcements, and determined to 
march against the enemy, This 

mination was considerably 
and justly strengthened by infore 
mation which he had received from 
g source, on the accuracy and fideli- 
ty of whieh he could depend, thet 
Junot could not bring into the field 
against him,, a foree numerigally 


thay that which he com- 

Sandel while from the circume 
etaaces in whigh i¢ was placed, it 
giglt justly be regarded as essen- 
all weaker, — ; 

“here were two roads by which 
he could advance to Lisbon ; either 
by the coast, or through the interior 
at asmal) distance from the coast, 
He chosg the former route, princie 
y because, while following it, 
could withease and safety pre- 
serve his communication wi oe 
shipping, and thus obtain regular 
ant fo supplies of bread. The 
villages through which he passed 
supplied him with wine and cattle, 

uring the six first days of their 
march, the Portuguese traops 
moved on the left of the British ; 
aiterwards they started so many 
frivolous difficulties and objec- 
tions, respecting their made of sub- 
sistence, and the position six Ar- 
thur wished them wo geeepy during 
the margh, that he deemed a most 
prudent to dispense with their co- 
Operation, and © request 
that they would furnish him with 
sixteen hundced men. 
_ Junot, for the purpase of 
Tgp a 

army, spatched genera, 
Laborde with a cerps.of six phou- 
sand men, who took up a strong 
— in the defiles near Obidos, 

rom this position he was | 

led to retire with considerable loss; 
and the Briush waops proceeded 
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without further interruption or op- 
position to Vimeira, After their 
arrival at this place, they were 
joined by brigadier-general Anstru- 
ther’s brigade of 2,400 men, and 
by that of brigaJier-general Ack 
Jand, consisting of 1,750 men. 

About the time that the British 

eneral commenced his march from 
Mondego Bay, the enemy had 
pushed on two considerable ad 
vanced corps under Laborde and 
Loison, After the -action near 
Obidos, these corps fell back on 
Lisbon and joined Junot; this 
commander, vhs of attacking 
sir Arthur before he was strengthe 
ened by the forces under gener: 
Anstruther and Ackland, and cal- 
culating that the boisterous condir 
tion of the weather had prevented 
the landing of these corps, pro 
geeded from Lisbon wi shout 
14,000 men towards Vimeira, where 
the British troops were posted. 
Completely failing in this ‘attack, 
Jimot was obliged to retreat upon 
Torres Vedras and Cabeca de 
Monte Chigue, where he endea- 
voured to rally and reassemble his 
army. 

It is now necessary to advert, 
with some minuteness and " 
larity, £0 the movements a Tar 
tions of sir Harry Burrard, as from 
this part of the evidence the quese 
tion respecting the propriety, Mecese 
sity, or advantage of ghe conyers 
tion of Cintra must principally be 
determined. 

On the Sist of July, this officer 
having received his appoinument, 
as second in command under sir 
Flew Dalrymple, and being furnish- 
ed awith the necessary instructions, 
sailed from Portsmouth bogetnet 
with 2 conps of 10,000 infantry 
ander the command of sir John 
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pate hes fron 
advising the disemh 


_he there fornd di 
it Arthor Well msley, 
irkation ot Sir 


t that place, 


John Moor: P ct rps 7 

«! id their .ivance rp Tn Sant irem, 

ior the purpose ot mAN ir the 

{ asthe and movements of tae 
' } @: 7 nomen 

enemy m tat qu irter, or ssa}4@rrs 


1 
. } o 
ard, on considering that it 


’ 


Burn 


would be extremely difhe ult, and 
occasion great delay, to equip and 


supply 
te 
’ 


1 . a” P 
such a manner as would enable 
r 3 aA 
them to act with effeet in the inte- 
rior of the country, at a distance 


from the main body of the Bri 
army ;and that, while thus situated 


and acting, they would be exposed 


tish 


to a superior force of the enemy, tf 
he chose to push on towards San- 
turem, determined, tor the pre- 


sent, to decline the mode of Ope- 
ration suggested by sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Having subsequently 
learnt the result of the * action near 
Obidos, | ie directed sir J hn Moore 
to land in Mondeyo Fars and to 

r he thought 

eovs to the 
view, at the 
WwW hich h ad 
Well esley. 
suysequent order from. sir 
Burrard, sir John Moore, 
to disembark at 
rermbarked those 
and proceeded to 


act in whatever man 
We uld be most Tehy ‘nt 
keeping 1 
same time, the di 
becn left by su 
By a 
larry 
who had begun 
Mondego Bay, 
had landed, 
Maccira. 

At - first 
Arthur \ Vellesley and sir ) 
Burrard, the former laid befere the 
latter an wccount of the general 


} . wl a ohecct - 
state of things, and concluded by 


SeTVICe 3 
c ‘tions 


Artl ur 


Harry 


expressing bis mtention to march 

the next morning, (August 21, 
. ; 

by the Mafra road, to attack the 


enemy, who had 


forces at Torres Vedras. ‘To this 
plan sir Harry Burrard strongly 
t entered into a detail 


objec ed: he 
of the miany difhculties 


; 
assembled his 


SeTiOUs 
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aie re 
conference of sir 





AND 


which must be encountered and 
overcome if it were put 

tion: viz. the comm 
tween the army, th 
shore would necessarily be cur off, 
to a considerable distance, inc 
bably tor a longer time than was 
anticipated, if, on the arrival of the 
army at ‘Torres Vedras, the posi. 
tion or strength of the enemy should 
be found more formidable than 
Was expe rior number 


in execu. 
inicat on he. 


> and 


victualier 


cted: the infe 


of the British cavalry ; the feebk 
stute and madequate supply of their 
artillery and carriage horses and 
mules; the nature “of the cround 


over which they would be obliged 
to march, at once tavourable to 
the enemy’s plans of defence, and 
harassing to an attac - lg army; 


and the very sligh t lepe mn den ce 
which could be pl: bod « on the Por- 
tugruese assistance :—these and 


other considerations of less welile 
and moment, were re urged 
by sir Harry Burrard, against the 
proposal of sir Art hur. Welle 
On the other hand, he recommend: 
ed, that no operations or moi 
ments should take place tll " 
John Moore’s reinforcement had 
arrived ; and that they should be 
very cautious not to rum any risk 
of defe: iting, by the adoption ot a 
rash, and unguarded measure, the 
great object for which the army 
had been sent into Portugal, or of 
sacrificing a gre: tt number - of mtn, 
without a moral certainty of its 
absolute and complete accomplis sh- 
ment. In these sentiments si 
Harry Burrard was joined by his 
adjut: int and quarter-master-ge- 
netals, -brigadier-general Clinton 
and colonel Murray. Orders were 
accordingly issued to sir Arthur 
Wellesley Poa to advance on the 
morning of ‘Ist, as he had at 
first intended. . 
Sir Arthur on his return irom tie 
coaference was informed by te 
pat! roles 
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if the enemy were in 


me les t] lh 
ippeared i hia! ily 


motion ; and as it 
prol hable that shes were moving 
purpose of attacking the 
he ma ide the neces- 

to receive them 
a his centre, and 


patel ing his arti Mery in that position, 
- of tke 


y +) ] 
tre m tiie moae Oi 


tor the 
tritish army, 
sary tert atior é 


by strens rth enl! 


on W: ich, 
enemy’s patroling, it was reison- 
wble to think they would com- 
mence their operations. On the 
morning of the 2Ist, sir Harry 
Burrard, having been informed 
that large bodies of the French 
were moving towards the left otf 
the British ‘army, proceeded as 
expeditiously as possible towards 
Vimeira, and arrived just as the 
brigades of generals Fane and 
Anstruther, which formed the ad- 
vanced corps, were Vigorously at- 
tacked. From what he saw and 
witnes.ed himseli, 2wd from the in- 


formation he received, sir Harry 
Bun vibe was immediately put 1) 
my] plet > p ssession i the Mea- 


‘9 at ste VE) mit ’ 
meres taki nN by Sta Arthi ‘ VV © dA OY 


¥9? and cat +} , yy%? 
to repulse wna Gi icat Lne ¢ nem) 4 
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manner, his decided and warm a; 
probation, directing him to follow 
up and accomplish the execution of 
an oper: tion which he had planned 
with so much ability and skill, and 
begun with so much success and 
honour. 

The statements and evidence ad- 
duced before the court of inquiry, 
by sir Harry Burr rd, dwelt with 
more emphasis aud particularity 
on the events of the batde of Vi- 
meira, than t] lose which sir Arthur 
Wellesley had thought it necessar\ 
Lo bring ti rward, Sir HL Wry Bur 
rard did not mean to deny the vic- 
tory which our troo ips gained, nor 
- lessen the valuc ot the honour of 

: his evidence admitted that the 
se made by the enemy on the 
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village, and on the advanced corps 
of the Br itish forces, Was com- 
pletely repulsed; and that in their 
retreat they were not followed by 
our infantry, because sir Arthur 
Wellesley had jndiciously given 
positive orders to them not to quit 
their postiion, unless some pecuhar 
and important advantage could be 
derived | romtheir advance, of which 
they would be informed immediate- 
ly and expressly. ‘The 20th regi- 
ment of light dragoons, who alone 
pursued thed defeated and retreating 
enemy, were obliged to give up th 
pu irsuit, from the circumstance of 
their having failen in with a supe. 
rior body of hostile cavalry. The 
foresight and judiciou: ness of the 
order given by sir Arthur Welles- 
lev, forbid: ling the infantry to ad- 
Vance, were spee ‘dily made abun- 
danily manifest, by the. principal 
effort of the Frene h being directed 
on the left of the Brit ish 1, where 
they were completely repulsed by 
reneral Fergusson, who, on the ar- 
i] of support. advanced and took 
tliree nieces of cannon. Alter the 
{13 if ~ | id ceased, bodies of the 
s cavalry, of about 200 meg 
each, were seen on the left of the 
British: and at about three miles 
front mt the centre of our 


distant, in 1 
army, a considerable corps of the 


French had rallied, completely re- 
covered from their disorder, and 
formed a regular line. 


At this tim >, the difference of 


opinion between the British gene- 
rals, respecting the operations 
which should be immediately 
adopted, in consequence of the 
complete repulse of the enemy on 
every point of attack, first dis- 
covered itself. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley proposed to sir Harry Burrard, 
to advance upon Torres Vedras 
with part of the army, and witha 
larger division to pursue the de- 
feated enemy. In order that the 
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prudence and propriety of this 
advice may be accurately ascer- 
tained, iv will be necessary to ad- 
vert to the situation of the army at 
this time. The brigade of general 
Hill, which had not mixed in the 
previous engagement, was on an 
eminence behind the village of Vi- 
meira, forming the leftof the British 
army, while the brigades of gene- 
rals Fergusson and Nightingale 
formed nigate at the distance of 
rather more than three miles. ‘The 
centre, in front of tary was 
occupied by the brigades se 
pes a aE Fane. The 
remainder of the army was posted 
in such a manner as to strengthen 
the leit, and to mper the ~~ 
guese troops, who occupied the 
rear of the ieft. “ . 
The ap me , oany: were 
letely re d; but evi- 
anne laid ‘mn the court by sit 
Burrard, tended to prove 
that were many circumstances 
connected, either with the positive 
sitaation and equi t of the 
British army, or with its situation 
and equipment relatively to the si- 
tuation and force of the enemy, 
which would preuly retard the 
pursuit, even if it were regarded 
as prudent and wise, and which 
threw considerable doubts on the 
prudence and wrsdum of pursuing 
an enemy already rallied and form- 
ed, and possessed of such superior 
cavalry. By meaks of their supe- 
riority im this important respect, 
their infantry, covered and protect- 
ed an their retwweat by their cavalry, 
singit, without Joss, disorder, or 
confusion, continue their retreat, till 
they should reach an advantageous 
situation, where they might again 
rally and form, and in their cturn 
attack the British with every pro- 
apect of success. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley discovered, 
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by his conduct on the 17th of Ay 
gust, that he admitted the fy 
orce of these considerations ; for 
then, although the enemy had ag 
half the cavalry which they had x 
2 battle of Vimeira, he acknor. 
edged, in his official dj 

that “the enemy retired “ae 
utmost regularity and the greateg 
celerity ; and notwithstanding the 
rapid advance of the British ip. 
fantry, the want of a sufficient 

of cavalry was the cause of his 
fering but little loss in the plain 
and in another place he says, “ he 
(the enemy) succeeded in effecting 
his retreat in good order, owing 
principally co my want of 
valry.” 

Another observation made by si 
Harry Burrard, appeared to have 
weighed considerably with tke 
court in support of the wisdom d 
the orders he gave, in oppositia 
to the opinion of sir Arthur We- 
lesley. attack made by th 
French on the centre of the Ee 
glish army took place a consider 
able time before the repulse of tha 
division of the enemy which # 
tacked our left: the former bod), 
therefore, after their repulse, ae 
being pursued, except partially, and 
for a short period, by the 20d 
light dragoons, had more than a 
hour’s time to reassemble, and # 
occupy such a position as would 
cover and protect the retreat d 
their right ; and, in point of fac, 
the enemy, after their repulse, did 
form in several lines, at about dire 
miles distance, in front of the ce 
tre of our army. 

For these reasons, the force 
which was admitted by sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and ange were oa, 
strengthened by the re 
that the immediate arrival of sf 
John Moore’s corps rested on the 


utmost certainty, sit ‘ 
sard 
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declined pursuing the enemy 
ee dahon that day. On the 
next (the 22d) sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple arrived, and assumed the com- 
mand of the army. ’ 
The commanderin-chief, having 
learnt from his two predecessors 
the situation of affairs, gave orders 
fer the army to march early in the 
moraing of the 23d. inthe mean 
time general Kellerman arrived 
at the British head-quarters with 
als for a suspension Of arms, 
preparatory to the arrangement 
of a Ginal convention, by which the 
French army were to evacuate 
Portugal. On this proposal, the 
commander-in-chief called in the 
advice of sir Arthur Wellesley and 
gr Harry Burrard, and they ac- 
cordingly were present and assisted 
im in the conferences which took 
ace with general Kellerman. 
‘he three British generals coin- 
cided in opinion, that wader all the 
circumstances of their situation, 
adverting to themselves, as com- 
manding a force acting in alliance 
with the sovereign a Portugal, 
and combating in a country from 
which they had hitherto received 
no material assistance, against an 
enemy who were actually tn possese 
sion of the capital and fortresses of 
that country, and who, in amilitary 
point of view, might jastly be re- 
garded as having the resources of 
the whole kingdom at their com- 
mand; taking into matwre and 
rmpartial consideration, at the same 
time, the extreme difliculty and 
hazard. which would atiend the 
attempt to expel the French army 
by force of arms, and the mischief 
and misery which, till they were 
expelled or removed by negotia- 
tion, the Portuguese would un- 
avoidably be exposed to; adverting 
to all these circumstances, and 
giving them their due weight, it 
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was agreed and determined, that 
a convention or capitulation, which 
should speedily and honourably 
expel the French army from Pore 
tugal, was expedient and advisa- 
ble: a cessation of arms was there. 
fore agreed upon, and the leading 
articles of a convention were also 
adjusted, which, however, were not 
to be regarded as binding and ef. 
fectual, till they had received the 
concurrence of admiral Cotton. 

The admiral having declined 
to sanction the article in the cone 
vention which related to the Rus- 
sian fleet; the commander of the 
force conceived the armistice to be 
at anend, and resolved to send coloe 
nel Murray to announce the recome 
mencement of hostilities; giving 
him, however, at the same time, 
powér to treat without delay on 
the basis of all the articles, except 
that which had been objected to 
by admiral Cotton, In order that 
colonel Murray might have a full 
and clear insight into the nature of 
the terms on which he was to insist, 
and be in complete possession of the 
opimon and expectauons of the 
British generals on the subject, 
the commander-in-chief explained 
his mind in @ letter, and sir Arthur 
Wellesley supplied him with the 
memoranda, which he himself had 
taken down. 

When the proposed treaty rati- 
fied by general Junot was brought 
to the British head-quarters, all 
the lientenant-generals (Burrard, 
Moore, Hope, Fraser, and Wel- 
lesley) were present, except lord 
Paget. A formal discussion took 
place. Alterations were proposed 
by sir Arthur Wellesley, which 
were adopted, and incorporated 
in the copy of the treaty, which 
was sent back to colonel Murray. 
Not one of the lieuvenant-generals 


expressed any disapprobauon = 
€ 
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the state or terms of the negotia- 
tion. In one or two subsequent 
meetings which took place, for the 
purpose of making or considering 
further alterations in the conven- 
tion, the lieutenant-gencrals were 
present, and consulted. ‘These 
meetings the commander of the 
forces did not call, or regard, as 
regular councils of war. He 
wished them to be considered by the 
lientenant-generals, and he made 
use of them himself, m a more un- 
restricted manner. He was anx een 
to reap the benefit of their talen 
and experience ; to consult them 
in cases of nicety, difficulty and 
importance ; so that, alter having 
availed himself of the advantage 
and information he might draw 
from their reasonings and sueges- 
tions, he might pursue such mea- 
sures as he himself, thus mstructed 
or corrected, might deem most for 
the : good ol hi lls maje ty *s service. 

The principal advantages which 
were in the 
the British generals, when they 
aereed to acce de to the convention 
ol " intra, were the following : 

That by means of —it, the 
kin, -do ym of Portugal would be 
immedi ately i berated from the 
dominion and rapacity of the 
French ; their capital and fortresses, 
their principal sea-ports, their 
pers¢ nal liberty, their national in- 
dependence, then property, reli- 
gion, laws and established govern- 
ment, would be restored to the in- 
hi ubitant tS. 

That a large extent of the 
Spanish fronticr would thus be 
completely relieved from al] appre- 
hension of being invaded by vo 
army of the enemy and th 
whole of Bain, from Me danger 
and alarm to which they were un- 
avoidably every moment subject, 
while the troops of Junot occupied 
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to Il} lepend ice, fon “Lt 


a CAUSE nh whi h they 
tus uly interested, 

Se ‘T he conventi i o! Cintra Was 
regarded by the British gener 
ws enabling the Brit ish army im 


mediately to enter 


lslance jg 


Were my. 


' OPA, Uf it was 
deemed requisite and advisable, 


by the shortest and easiest routes: 
while the Trench army was to bs 
sent to a very distant part of g 
CWil Coust, SO lar rem ved from 
the Spanish frontier, that a con 
siderable time must necessarily 
elapse before they could again 
take the field, either > against us 
or our allies, 

That it gave immediate r. 
lease to 4000 Spanish soldiers, who 
were needed for the detence otf Ca 
talonia, besides another corps, 200 
strong, who were on the Port 
guese fronticr. The Portugues 
army also, hitherto almost useless 
were by means of the convention 
rendered dis] 
mon cause. 

5. ‘The season of the year was 
far advanced, that the 
war and transports were exposed 
to great danger wiile jying on the 
Portngue se coast, and could not, 
without the utmost difficulty, keep 
their station; but on the access % 
them being regular, constant and 
easy, the supplies and consequent 
operations of the army essentially 
depended: it was, therefore, 0 
slight advantage to gain, by meats 
of the convention of Cintra, the 
immediate and safe shelter whic 

the ‘T'agus afforded. 
It Was moreover contended by 
the 
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. a”. 1, 
the Bit » 
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habies ger 
Pad be mre juired to lay down their 
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rene rals, as h hl 
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the enemy, 


’ 
3 urrecnuctlr them CiVes 


) 
arms, aud 
prisoners OF Wal, Wol jd not sav C 
4, but, drivé n to extremity 


cc Dd li “ 
would have 


and despair, Wey Ww 
fallen’ “back upon Lisbon, united 
themselves to the Russians, 6000 
‘a number, who, on the supposition 
of no convention having been 
as reed upon, would has e been 
reduced to the necessity ¢ of sharing 
fate; and that, by such a 
placed in such a situation, 
much destruction and misery would 
certain) have been inflicted om Lts- 
bon, and the Portuguese within 
their power. Not did it appear 
to the British generals, that the ul- 
timate escape af the omens army 
could have ‘been cut off: they were 
masters o! the Russian {1 = and « ft 
the shipping and boats in the 
Tagus; no obstacle e op- 
posed thei * passage of the river: 
its eastern lo might have been 
defended by them for a considera- 
ble length of time, and thus the 
occupation of the Tagus by our 
feet would have been prevented. 
Possessed of the strong fortress of 
Alentejo, they had it completely 
in their power to have carricd on a 


protracted and 


’ 


their 


force, 


(ICICI? 


’ 
destructive war; 


: + } } . 
mypuerous noc merely to tae country 


which they occupied, but highly 
detrimental to the cause cof the 
opanish patiiots, by preventing, 


for the rcmaimder of the year, toe 
marca of the British troops into 
Spain; and thus frustrating, in a 


great measure, the grand and para- 

mount object for which our army 

Had been sent 1 LO the pen masul: is 
Phe evidence then adverts to U 


mode in which the several arti: . 5 
of the convention were carried into 
execution: much firmness and re- 
SKiution were honourably display- 
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ed on the part of the British com 
mander, m resisting the pretensions 
of the enemy, and the loose and 

al Jnterpretation which, for 
as own emolument, they were 
to to put upon many 
of i) © articles. Care was taken 
that every stipulation should be 
restricted to its fair, honourable, 
and gr immatcdl meaning. ‘The 
plunder which the French had seiz- 
ed, and were endeavouring to carry 
off, alleging Uhat it Was private 
property, and consequently their 
right, they were compelled to dis- 
ir TSe and it Was most scrupulous- 
ly restored to it lawful owners. 

The Portuguese, at first, either 
because they were not fully and 
accurately acquainted with the 
terms of the convention, or be- 
cause they misapprehended their 
meaning, and bad their misappre- 
hensions in some degree borne out 
and strengthened by the dishonour- 
able behaviour of the French with 
respect to their plunder, or, what 
is most. probable, because they 
were misled, raised a ‘violent cla- 
mour agamst it; they complained 
that they had not been consulted, 
that their interests had been neg- 
lec ed or sacrificed, and that the 
British appeared to have forgotten 
that they ought to act solely and 
u sly in the character of ale 
li > and not “AS vb ct vie making 
ihe rortuen sub enttothem. 
But when the co m was fully 
CONSI- 
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fecrupnul 
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Known, and dis: asso: vate 


acred, the clamour subsic ted, and 
g urtude and thanks for ihe benent 
it p red thene: succeeded to jca- 
lou y and co} iiiit. 

We shall give the conclusion of 


the report oi the b ard of inquiry 
in order that 
treir opinion may be learly and 
sed, pre "i0u ly to 
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We may deem it proper to offer 
wpon it. 

« On the whole, it appears that 
the operations of the army under 
sir Arthur Wellesley, from his 
Janding in Mondego Bay the Ist of 
August, until the conclusion of the 
action at Vimeira the 2lst of Au- 
gust, were highly honourable and 
successful, and such as might be 
expected from a distinguished ge- 
meral at the head of a British ar- 
my of 13,000 men, augmented on 
the 20th and @ilst to 17,000, de- 
tiving only some small aid from 
a Portuguese corps (1600 men), 
and against whom an enemy, not 
exceeding 14,000 in the field, was 

sed; and this before the arri- 
val of a very considerable rein- 
forcement from England, under 
lieutenant-general sir John Moore, 
which, however, did arrive and 
goin the army from the 25th to the 
30th of August 

“ It appears a point on which 
mo evidence adduced can enable 
the board to pronounce with con- 
fidence, whether or not a pursuit 
after the battle of the 21st could 
have been efficacious ; nor can the 
board feel confident to determine 
on the expedience of a forward 
movement to Torres Vedras, when 
sir Harry Burrard has tated 
weighty considerations against sch 
a measure. Further it is to be 
observed, that so many collateral 
circumstances could not be known 
in the moment of the ememy’s re- 
pulse, as afterwards became clear 
to the army, and have been repre- 
sented to the board. And com 
sidering the extwaordinary circum- 
stances under which two new com- 
manding generals arrived from the 
ocean and joined the army, (the 
one during, and the other imme- 
aiately after, a battle, and those 
successively superseding each other, 


and both, the original command 
within the space of 2+ hours,) i; 
- ‘ 
not surprising, that the arm 
not earried forward until the 
day after the action, from the ns 
cessity of the generals bei 
quainted with the actual » 
things, and of their wen, ta 
proceeding accordingly, 

“It appears that the CONVENtigg 
of Cintra, in all its progress anf 
conclusion, or at least all the 
cipal articles of it, was not a 
ono to by the five distingni 
ieutenant-generals of that 
and other general officers who wey 
on that service, whom we hay 
had an opportunity to examin, 
have also concurred in the gre 
advantages that were immedi 
g:ined to the country of P 
to the army and navy, and to th 
general service, by the conchusig 
of the convention at that time, 

* On a consideration of all cr, 
cumstances as set forth in this 
report, we most humbly mbm 
our opinion, that no further mi, 
tary proceeding is mecessary o 
the oF because, howsoers 
some of us may differ in our sn 
ments respecting the fitness of 
convention, in the relative sit 
tion of the two armies, it is ow 
unanimous dectaration, tha ® 
questionable zeal and firmness » 

ur throughout to have bees & 

ibited by lieutenant-generals @ 
Hew Dalyrmple, sir ye By, 
rard, and sir Arthur Wellesley, # 
well as chat the ardour and g 
lantry of the rest of the officers and 
soldiers, on every occasion, dung 
this expedition, have done honow 
to the troops, and reflected lus 
on your majesty’s arms.” 

On this most extraordinarytept 
it is impossible not to pause wi 
offer a few remarks. Had it bes 


drawn expressly and avowedly . 


— 2 oe eee oe ee |e 





.F 


ERTSER GESED 


he purpose of proving: that the 
session so strongly and ges 
perally entertained by the public; 
against the novel and stispicious 
iitment of a board of inquiry, 
was founded in justice, it could 
got more effectually have pro- 
duced that-effect. By his majesty’s 
warrant, which constituted the 
hoard, they were expressly enjoined, 
yrictly to examine, inquire into, 
and report upon, the conditions of 
the armistice and convention, and 
‘sto the conduct, behaviour, and 
proceedings of sir Hew Dalyrmple, 
and of such other persons us were 
connected with the armistice and 
conventions and yet the report of 
the board is altogether silent on 
these points. They indeed unani- 
mously declare, that unquestiona- 
ble eal and firmness appear 
throughout to have been exhibited 
by generals oy £4 we Burrard, 
and Wellesley ; but they carefully 
omit giving ahy opinion on the 
fiecessity or advantage of the armise 
tice and convention, or fixing them, 
Whether regarded as justifiable or 
otherwise, upon any individual, 
The report indeed acknowledges 
that a difference of opinion existed 
among the members of the board, 
fespecting the fitness of conven- 
tion, in the relative situation of the 
two armies; but at the same time, 
very meonsistently, it contends 
that no further militar proceeding 
is necessary on the subject. Surely 
the very existence of a difference of 
Opinion was sufficient ground for 
the board's recommending further 
inquiry, conducted in a more re- 
gular and formal manners respect 
to their own opinions, to the cha- 
racter of the framers and abettors 
of that convention, about the me- 
rits of which they differed, should 
ave induced them to have recom. 
Meaded further investigation 5 even 
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if they did not consider it due to 
an indignant and disappointed 
country, 

The report was so glaringly dee 
ficient and unsatisfactory, that, 
when it was laid before his majesty, 
the duke of York, as commander. 
in-chief, received the king’s come 
niands, to call the attention of the 
metabers of the board to the very 
points for the gonsideration of 
which they were at first expfessly 
appointed, and to desire them to 
give theit opinion, whether, under 
all the circumstances which had 
been adduced in evidence before 
them, respecting the relative situas 
tion of the two armies on the 92d 
of August, an armistice were ad- 
visable; and if advisable, whee 
ther the terms of that armistice 
were such as ought to have been 
agreed upon ; and: whether, still 
having regard to the relative situas 
tion of the armies subsequent to 
the armistice, when all the British 
forces were landed, a comventian 
were advisable; and if so, whether 
the terms of that convention were 
such as ought to have been acceded 
to? The members of the board, 
who differed from the majority 
upon these two points, were desired 
to record upon the face of the pro 
ceedings, the reasons for their dise 
sent, 

In consequence of this command 
of his majesty, the board again 
assembled; and two questions, 
framed according to the tenor of 
the duke of York’s letter, were put 
to each of the members, It ap- 
peared that generals Nichols, Nu- 

nt, Pembroke, Heathfield, Craig 
and Dundas, approved of the 
armistice ; the earl of Moira was 
the only member who objected to 
it. With respect to the conven- 
tion, it was approved of by generals 
Nugent, Heathfield, Craig and 

Dundas ; 


mee 
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Dundas; and disapproved re 
nera!s Nichols, P ce mbroke and M ie 
ra. Gencral Nichols not only gave 
his reasons for disapproving of the 
convention, in WI! hich he differed 
from the majority ; but tlso for ap- 
proving of the armistice, though 
on thi; it pomt he co incided with all 
the other members ot “the board ex- 
cept the earl of Moira. He ap- 
prove d of the armistice, because the 
enemy had been able to retire after 
the battle of the @2ist, and had 
taken up a strong pos sition at the 
time the armistice Was conc luded. 
But is it not evident, that a further 
inquiry here opened itself?) = l'rom 
what cause was the enemy able to 
retire in such condition, and so 
entirely unmolested, as to take up 
a strong position immediately 
after the ‘battle? Was it owing to 
any neglect or misconduct of any 
of the British generals; or even to 
any error in their judgement as mi- 
litary men? The board, in then 
gener: 1] report, had indeed given 
t as their opinion, that no evidence 
adduced before them could enable 
them to pronounce with confidence, 
whether or not’a pursuit, atter the 
battle of the 2Ist, could have been 
efficacious. Was it owing to the 
constitution of the board, as a board 
merely of in quiry, that no « 
could be got on this very 
ant poiat? Would not a 
martial have contrived to have vot 
more complete and satisfactory evi- 
dence ? 

Most undoubtedly, if the armis- 
tice was aanhiial advisable, from 
the circumstance of the enc my hav- 
ing been enabled to take “up a 
strong position immediately after 
the battle, the court should not 
have rested satisfied, ull thev had 
fixed the guilt of permitting the 
enemy, a'ter such a defeat AS thev 
experienced at Vimeira, to make 


vidence 
import. 


courte 
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that victory nearly 
some individual. 
General Nichols justified A 
tertaining a different opinion 
the majority of his colle, AUS rp 
specting the cony ention ny, On ‘ 
ground that the Rreat increase 9 
the British force, between be 
pension of hostilities and the 7 
finitive signing of the conveg, 
ent itled sir Hew Dalrym ple to = 
insisted on more favourable term 
The earl of Pembroke entered 

rather more fully and minutly 
into his re: asc ns tor dis app! ‘Oving 7 
the convention, although he cone. 
dered the armistice 
proper, Acc rding to him, Sul. 
ficient stress was not laid, dunge 
the progress ot the nesrotiation, 
upon the great advantages which 
had already actually resulted, apj 
which, there was every reason tj 


scale. 
Useiess, Upey 


advi hss a } 


suppose, would speedily result from 

the successtul o; perat ions alrea dy 
carried on by the British army; 
from the stroug reinforcements 
with which it had been joined; 
from the circumstance of the cause 
for which they were fighting b. 
ing the cause of the people of the 
country in which they were, on 
whose good-will and _ friendship, 
therefore, if not on their active co 
operation and support, they might 
fairly reckon. He very properly 
and acutely, also, adverted to the 
unusual promptt ma with waied 
he French genera! Junot proposed 
the armistice, and the extreme & 
gerness he displayed during the 
negotiation, which discovered i 
self in his acceding, without demu 
or dithculty, to the constructes, 
unfavour: — to himself, which wa 
put by sir Hew Dalrymple upoa 

some articles, which — 

would have borne a ditlerent t rater 
pretation. There is however muct 


SO sidit it} in these remarks ; but ee 
thet 
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bear ily strongly upon 
shey not beat equally strongly U} 


‘ . 5 
the arymistice 4. 


In procuring it, Ju- 
i most pleinly sucira 


ent disc vere 3 
degree of eagerness and haste, as 
oneht to have led to the suspicion, 
th tthe safety of his army depended 
upon its being immediately acceded 
10: and should have incited to 
inquiry, and suggested the pro- 
priety of avoiding precipitate mea- 
sures. 

As the earl of Moira was the 
only member of the board who 
difer d from his coll 

ie the armistice, 
himself hound to enter hts reasons 
for disapproving ot it, ut some 
leneth. His statement certainly 
does him great honour, not nore 


capues respect. 


he considered 


on account of the military skill, 
clear and sound judgement, and 
acute and comprehensive views, 
which every part of it exhedits, 
than forthe manner in which it is 
drawn up; candid towards those 
whose measures he feels hinselt 
obliged to condemn; simple and 
manly in the avowal of his own 
those 


opinions, and supporting 
Opinions on every point, by plain 
and convincin? arguments and 1l- 
lustrations, bor these reasons, and 
asit contains in a condensed and 
connected form almost * every 
thag that can be urged against 


the armistice and convention, we 


1) 7 o? } ‘ : Pa , 
shall lay the substance of it before 
Our Tedders, 

LI 


tie begins by objecting to the 
armistice, as involy inv, and, in 
Act, est (lishing the whole princi- 
pie ol the Ct hnvention, and there- 
fore as not properly or justly to be 
considered separate from the latter. 
| his certainly is placing the ‘sub. 
fectin a novel and striking point 
of view, by remo ing that misap- 
prehension which the improper ap- 
plication ot the term armistice had 
very generally created. 


ln reply to the remark that, if 
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the French had been pushed to extre- 
mity, they would have crossed the 
‘Tagus, and thus might have been 
enabled to protract the campaign 
in such a manner as to have de- 
feated, in a great degree, the most 
important object which the British 
generals proposed,—sending suc- 
coursinto Spain; heobserves that the 
French had that measure in their 
power before they were defeated. If, 
however, the situation in which 
Junot was placed, even before the 
battle of Vimeira, be considered in 
all its bearings; obliged continu. 
ally to guard his army against the 
universal hostility of the enraged 
Portuguese, cut off from all hope 
of support, or even means of re- 
treat in Andalusia, by the defeat 
@f Dupont, and the existence of the 
victorious Spaniards in that quar- 
ter; there is nothing to warrant 
the conjecture that he would have 
attempted to carry the war into 
Alentejo.. But there is no occasion 
to rest content with supposition or 
conjectures. ‘The very first step 
which Junot took after his defeat 
at Vimeira, sufficiently mdicates 
what he himself thought of — his 
situation: immediately after that 
event he proposed the evacuation 
of Portugal. ‘This proposal would 
not have come from such a man 
as the French general, unless he 
had been convinecd, trom a full 
view of his situation, that it not 
only was not in his power to make 
an eilectual defence, but that he 
was even incapacitated from pro- 
longing the contest, and thus taking 
the chance of accidents. 

Although he had not brought 
out all his forces wlien he advanced 
to oppose the progress of the 
British, yet those who were left in 
Lisbon and the forts were not 
such as he couid depend upon. 
The British had beaten his chosen 
troops; and even if he recruited 
his 


















































































his army by drawing men from 
Lisbon and the forts, he could not 
thus expect either to reanimate his 
men, or add to the real strength 
of hisarmy. He was cut off from 
all hope or chance of succour. He 
would soon have experienced the 
usual consequences of defeat, both 
among his own troops and from 
the Portuguese. ‘The British ge- 
perals, on the contrary, were cer- 
tain of a speedy reinforcement of 
upwards of 10,000 men, without 
putting the smallest stress or value 
on the accession of Portuguese 
troops. 

The convention, therefore, can- 
not be justified or defended, unless 
it can be shown that it provided 
for and secured all the objects for 
which the British army was sent 
into Portugal. It is taking a very 
partial and narrow view of the 
subject, to consider the expulsion 
of the French from Portugal, as 
the sole or the principal object of 
the expedition. I¢ must ever be 
the object of contending armies, 
not merely to wrest the country 
which is the source of dispute 
from the possession of the other, 
but aiso to reduce the enemy to 
such a state as shall prevent him 
from speedily or easily regaining 
his strength The delivery of Por- 
tugal might be effected too dearly ; 
and it wonld have been so, if, to 
obtain it, we put the French in a 
situation to injure our cavse, or the 
cause of our allies, to a greater de- 
~ than they could have done in 

ortugal, Wherever we oppose the 
French, our aim ought to be to 
destroy their resources, and thus to 
narrow their means of injuring us. 
Inframingthe convention, thisseems 
to have been totally overlooked ; it 
certainly was not adverted to, that 
the terms granted to Junot extri- 
cated his army from astate of great 
distress and difficulty, from which, 
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without our means, they conld ny 
have escaped, and brought it ins 
a state of action and utility i, : 
quarter from which we ought mog 
carefully to have kept it away, 
His lordship then argues on the 
supposition, that it was not in the 
power of the British army to x, 
duce the enemy to unconditiong 
submission : in such a case it oy 
to have been expressly stipulated 
that they were not to serve against 
this country, or its allies, for a spee 
fied time; or they should se 
been landed in a part of France, a 
sucha distance from the peninsulaas 
would have rendered it impossble 
for them (at least for a considerable 
length of time) to reinforce the ar 
mies destined to be employed 
amy Spain: but above and be 
ore all things, the character of 
the British arms should have been 
preserved inviolate, with the most 
scrupulous = and honour; 
it ought to have been sacrificed to 
no apprehension of danger or dith- 
culty, to no considerations of pru- 
dence. If we wished to gain th 
confidence, and to fix the admit 
tion and respect of the Spaniards; 
if it were an object of importance 
to invite the nations groaning un 
der the yoke of France, to look 
up to this country as able and wil 
ling to cooperate in a prompt and 
effectual manner for their ¢mat 
cipation and = independence,-we 
should never have permitted the 
idea to go forth into the world, 
that a superior British army, ™ 
spirited by victory, surrounded by 
a friendly people, in the possession 
of all the means of support and 
reinforcement, sent for the expres 
purpose not only of liberating we 
country of their ally from the pre 
sence and oppression of their com 
mon enemy, but also of depriving 
that enemy of every opportunity 
of future mischief, and on ew 











urs 


their own countrymen confidently 
depended, for the faithful and full 
performance of all these objects ; 
that such an army, sO constituted 
and situated, was obliged to grant 
to an inferior army, broken, dis- 
without hope or prospect of succour 
or relief, terms, which too clearly 
and fatally evinced, that the victo- 
rious army was still apprehensive 
and afraid of the army which it 
had vanquished. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple had urged, 
before the board, that the conven- 
tion entered into in Egypt, on the 
21st of March, 1801, was a paral- 
lel case. This the earl of Moira 
expressly denies. ‘The sole object 
there was the evacuation of Egypt 
by the French; by accomplishing 
that, every thing desirable and ne- 
cessary was accomplished, while, 
at the same time, no injury was 
done to the cause of our allies or 
ourselves, by conveying the French 
troops to Europe; whereas the 
operation of the convention of Cin- 
tra on the affairs of Spain, ought 
to have been deemed of prumary 
importance, 

Such are the leading topics in- 
sisted upon and illustrated in the 
record entered by the earl of Moira. 
That his opinion of the convention 
s correct and just, has been too 
fatally proved (tf additional proot 
were necessary) by the events 
which have subsequently taken 
place in Spain. On this account, 
as well as because of the inherent 
disgrace of the convention, have 
we entered thus minutely on the 
subject. It is connected with many 
Gisastrous and melancholy events, 


‘rited, and weakened by defeat, _ 
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which it will be our painful duty 


to record in our present volume, 
The convention of Cintra will be 
found to have exerted its baneful 
influence over the fate of our allies ; 
and, as if in just punishment of 


our folly in acceding to it, it may 


be traced in the inactivity, the ree 
treat, and the losses ef our army 
in Spain; of that army which was 
obliged to push its way slowly, 
amidst difficulty and distress, while 
the liberated army of Junot, which 
it had conquered, was safely re- 
stored to its country, and brought 
to’ oppose it again, refreshed and 


invigorated. 


But we have been induced by 
another consideration, to record 
thus fully and circumstantially the 
proceedings of the board of in- 
quiry. Had government instituted 
a court-martial, instead of a board 
of inquiry; or had this board 
boldly denounced the necessity of 
further investigation, so that the 
authors of that convention, which 
had * disappointed the hopes and 
expectations of the nation,”’ should 
have been held up to public detesta- 
tion, and brought to condign pu- 
nishment, our country most proba- 
bly would not now have to lament 
the loss of national honour, and the 
waste of blood and treasure which 
the expedition to Walcheren has 
occasioned. 
prised at any failure arising from 
the misconduct or the incompetency 
of our generals, when we reflect 
that a slight mark of disgrace, af- 
fixed on the character of sir Hew 
Dalrymple, was the only atone- 
ment offered to the British nation 
for the convention of Cintra? 


But shall we be sur- 
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CHAPTER YVIl. 


General Remarks on the Character of the Session of P arliament—Interey 
excited among the People respecting their Proceedings — Observations on 
the State Papers laid before Parliament—Letters oj Count Rumanmf 
and M. Champagny—of the Emperor Alexander and Bonaparte My, 
Canning's Reply— Observations on the Reports af the Commissioners of 
Military Inquiry—Summary of the Facts and Circumstances Stuted in 
their Report on the Office of wae | at War—of those stated in they 

ton West-India Abuses—Introductory Remarks to the Proceeding; 
of Parliament respecting the Duke of York—Unpoputarity of His Royaj 
Highness—Sulstance of the Charges trought against him—First Charge, 
and Summary of the Evidence—Second Charge respecting Colonel French's 
Levy— Strong collateral and circumstantial Evidence in Support of it 
—Third Charge—Fourth Charge—Other Instances of Misconduct 
brought to Light during the Investigation—The Defence of the Duke con. 
ducted in an injudicious and prejudicial Manner— Different Degrees in 
which he was considered guilty by different Members of the House—Re- 
marks on the Duke's Letter to the Speaker—on the Mode and Time of 
his Resignation—Concluding Remarks—On the Danger of employing 
Men not really responsible—On the Character of the British Nation oe 
























displayed during the Investigation, 


HE proceedings of parlia- 

ment this year call for a 
large share of our attention, and 
demand, by their importance and 
interest, particular observation and 
remark. For several years past, 
it must have been obvious to every 
impartial observer of the British 
nation, that they conceived them- 
selves not very immediately or 
deeply concerned in the debates 
and proceedings of thei: ropre- 
sentatives: whatever passed in par- 
liament, unless an increase of taxes 
were the object of it, might indeed 
be read with a momentary atten- 
tion and interest, but soon passed 
from their remembrance, asi! there 
had been no common interest or 
connexion between them and theig 


representatives. It is foreign to 
our present subject, to investigate 
the causes which had produced 
this indifference and apathy, or to 
offer any conjecture respecting the 
effects, both on the nation at large 
and on their representatives, which 
it was most undoubtedly calculated 
to produce. We shall content 
ourselves with remarking, that it 
was no pleasing or unnen 
symptom io those who remembere 
and venerated the genuine British 
character, or who were anxiotis t0 
see preserved the purity and cfh. 
cacy of a representative house of 
commons. 
Perhaps the clection of some 
members, whom, as avowedly be- 
longing to no party, the people 
reg ay 





regarded as more mpi one pro- 
perly their own, had no slight ca 
dency to recall their attention an 

interest to the proceedings of par- 
liament: they expected that these 
members would bring forward 
subjects, not of mere party dispute, 
but such as would concern and 
benefit the whole nation. ; 

Ir would far exceed our, limits 
to offer even general and brief ob- 
servations on every topic of essen- 
tial and permanent interest, which 
was brought before parliament 
during the session of 1409. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to 
those of primary importance, re- 
ferring our readers, for a connected 
view of the whole proceedings of 
both houses, to the usual depart- 
ment of our Register. 

The subjects on which we mean 
to advert, naturally class them- 
selves under three heads. Jn the 
first place, the state papers that 
were laid before parliament; of 
these, the correspondence with the 
Russian and Fiench governments, 
relative to the overtures received 
last year from Erfurth, alone claim 
our notice and attention. 

In the second place, the reports 
that were laid before the house of 
commons by the different commit- 
tees appointed to examine and re- 
port ttpon public abuses and delin- 
quencies: of these, the seventh and 
ninth reports of the commissioners 
of military inquiry, which respec- 
tively relate to abuses in the office 
of the secretary at war and in the 
West indies, in a high degree de- 
serve our consideration. 

In the third place, we shai! offer 
some remarks on the proceedings 
in the house of commons, relative 
to the dake of York; a subject of 

e highest interest and moment, 
hot only in itself, but as having 
led the way to several other debates 
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and investigations, connected with 
it in principle, and scarcely inferior 
in importance: we refer more par- 
ticularly to the abuse of East-India 
patronage; to the charges against 
lord Castlereagh, and to Mr. Cur- 
wen’s bill for better securing the 
purity of parliament; Mr. Ware 
die’s plan of economical reform 3 
and the plan proposed by sir Fran- 
cis Burdett for a retorm inthe re- 
presentation of the public; the one 
incidentally, the otherdirectly, flow- 
ing from the proceedings respect. 
ing the duke of York, claim also 
our attentive consideration. 

On a perusal of the correspond. 
ence with the Russian and French 
governments, relative to the over- 
tures for peace received from Er- 
furth, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the subserviency of the 
Russian emperor to the interests 
and. schemes of Bonaparte. The 
sentiments contained in the letters 
from count Romanzoff the Russian 
minister breathe the same appear. 
ance of moderation and disinterest- 
edness with respect to the wishes 
of his master, as Bonaparte so well 
knows how to assume, when he is 
anxious to disguise his real inten- 
tions and character, and to draw 
from the unreflecting and deceived 
multitude of France, praises on 
the peaceable nature of his.disposi- 
tion. Even the language in which 
he conveys the overtures of «his 
master, savours strongly of the 
French school. In short, every 
passage contained in the letters of 
the Russian minister might, with- 
out fear of detection or misappre- 
hension, have been received and 
acknowledged as conveying the 
sentiments of the French govern. 
ment, and as palpably and une- 
quivocally conveyed in the style 
which it usually employs in diplo- 
matic correspondence, if the letters 
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had not possessed the signature of 


coant Romanzof. 

The first letter from the Russian 
minister is dated Erfurth, October 
the 2ist. In phis his excellency as- 
sures Mr, Canning, that no change 
of cifeumstance can possibly break 
or interrupt the union between the 
two empires of Russia and France. 
These sentiments, like their inter- 
ests, correspond, whether peace or 
war be determined upon. Advert- 
ing to the letter from the emperor, 
which his own enclosed, he expresses 
the hopes entertained by his mas- 
ter, that his Britannic majesty will 
perceive the grandeur and sincerity 
of the step which the emperors 
have taken, in order to prove their 
anxious wish forthe reestablishment 
of peace. In order that the En- 
glish government might be blamed, 
as indisposed to amicable arrange- 
ments, if they refused to entertain 
the peaceable sentiments held forth 
by the two emperors, the count 
expressly declares, that their im. 
perial majesties see no difficulty in 
adopting, as the basis of the pro- 
posed nerotiation, all those for- 
merly proposed by Great Britain, 
viz. the wt: po idetis, and every other 
basis which should imply or rest 
upon that reciprocity and equ lity 
that ouglit always to prevail be- 
tween great nations. Here we have 
a striking and indubitable exam. 
ph and proof of that adroitness, 
with which the French, in all ULES, 
and in a more especial manner 
since the revolution, have removed 
the odium of protracted hostilit; 
from themselves, and fixed it On 
their rivals. 

The letter of the two emperors 
is a still more refined specimen of 
French diplomatic finesse; al- 
though some may be of opinion 
that uke regular and methodical 
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use of peaceful sentim: 
strained breathing wu! 
they acknowled sre i} “UTOPE needs 
and wishes for, ts too barefaceg 
deceive those who reflect that . 
proceed from two men, one of 
whom has been nurtured in reat. 
ness and power by 2 continued state 
of warfare, to which, by his ha. 
bits, not less than by his natu 
disposition, he is incessantly borne 
forward ; and that the other, while 
professing an anxious wish for 
peace, has sold himself to the ralj 
cause and prime mover of war, 
Can any assertion be more pal. 
pably erroneous than that whid 
attributes the changes which hare 
taken place in Europe, and the 
overthrowing of its states, to the 
agitation and misery in which the 
stagnation of mariime commerce 
has placed the greatest nations? In 
whatever sense the phrase, mari. 
time commerce, be taken, it can in 
no respect, either directly or indi- 
rectly, either by itstlf or connected 
with other causes, be regarded as 
the source from which the slavery 
and wretchedness of Europe have 
proceeded, Could not the emp. 
rors of Russia and of France have 
discovered some more natural cause 
of the misery which they deplore! 
Does the latter deem himself en 
tirely guiltless of it, when he brings 
back to his memory and his con 
science the transactions in which | 
he has been engaged for these last 
ten years?) Had he not been bom, 
or had he een born with that love 
of peace which he pretends to poe 
sess, does he actually think that 
the states of Europe would have 
been overthrown, and her people 
steepedin slavery and wretchedness: 
To the vague expressions of a 
desire for peace, mixed up Wi 
no indirect t hs 


( 
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: . . he 
insimuatuion, that 


Britannte 








the Britannic majesty was deaf to 
voice of humanity, and listened 
only to that of the PassSIONSys Mr. 
Canning replied in a manner, at 
once ignited and Open,-—in a 
maneer, which evinced a sincere 
disposition on the part of his mas» 
ter to accede to terms of peace, 
while it was very properly far re- 
moved from that overstrained, anx- 
ery for it, which proved either m- 
sincerity, Weakness, Or meanness. 

He at once declares, in the most 
explicit and postiive terms, that 
unless France acknowledges the go- 
vernment of Spain as party to the 
negotiation, he cannot, consistently 
with his own honour, with the fatth 
of treaties, or with those principles 
of liberty and independence which, 
must always unite the British na- 
tion more firmly than any treaties 
can possibly do, with a people 
truggling for their independence 
and the government of their ances- 
tors, aud of their own choice, listen 
to any pacific overtures. That his 
Russian majesty intended to in- 
clude Spain as the ally of Great 
Pritain in the preffered negotia- 
tion, his majesty cannot entertéin 
the most sight or distant doubt, 
when he calls to mind the lively 
mterest which his imperial ta- 
jesty has always expressed for the 
dignity and welfare of the Spanish 
monarchy ; that he must view with 
mdignation, as repugnant to his 
seise and justice, and to his prin- 
Cipies Of national independence, the 
veurpations begun and carried on 
in that kingdom, his Britannic ma- 
jesty must believe, since the empe- 
ror could never sanction, by his 
concurrence or approbation, 2 mode 
of conduct which directly tends to 
the overthrow of all legitimate f,0- 
vernment. 

dn reply to this letter, and to an 
ouicial note of Mr, Canning’s, in 
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which that gentleman, with per- 
hips too much of his characteristi¢ 
sarcasm, scarcely hides his satistac- 
tion at the calamitous etfects ac- 
knowledged by the emperors to 
have been produced by the anti- 
commercial system of Bonaparte,— 
count Romanzotf enters at large 
into the question respecting the ad- 
mission to the congiess for peace, 
of plenipotentiaries from Spain ; 
and in this place it is impossible 
not to perceive how subservient his 
imperial majesty is to the designs 
ot Bonaparte, and yet how unwil- 
ling he is to examine into the jus- 
tice of those desigas, or into * 8 
connexion or coincidence with the 
interests of himself and his empire. 
He repeats that he is united to the 
emperor of the French for peace as 
well as for war; and declares, that 
by huis havingalready acknowledged 
Joseph Napoleon king of Spain, he 
is debarred from admitting to the 
covgress those whom he calls the 
plenipotentiaries ot the Spanish in- 
surgents, even had he been dis- 
posed, us he is not, to assent to the 
principle on which his Britannic 
majesty conteaded for their admis 
sion. ‘Though the language of Mr. 
Canriny’s letter and official note 
Was so very strong and definite, 
that it could not possibly have been 
misunderstood; and, if understood, 
must have spoken plainly the de- 
termination of his Britannic ma- 
jesty to consider himself bound by 
a more solemn aid higher obliga- 
tion than a mere positive engage- 
ment to the cause and interests of 
the Spanish nation; yet the Russian 
minister, in his reply, affects to see 
with pleasure, that, as there. was 
no express enpagement with Spain, 
there could be no obstacle, emher 
to prevent O1 delay the Opening of 
a congress. 
In the official note of M. Cham. 
R 3 pagny, 
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pagny, the French minister for 
foreign affairs, the wounded pride 
and ambition of his master breaks 
through the usual mild and peacea- 
ble tone of French diplomatic cor- 
respondence. In the former let- 
ters, Bonaparte had declared him- 
self anxious to put an end to the 
horrors of war; and had ascribed 
the misery and desolation of Fu- 
rope to the stagnation of maritime 
commerce. In this note his lan- 

uage is entirely changed; he 
1s affronted, that it should have 
been supposed possible, that the 
misery which he acknowledges to 
exist, had weakened his ability to 
carry on the war, and that his ¢e- 
sire for peace could have originated 
from any other source, but that 
principle of moderation, which is 
the true characteristic of power 
and real greatness. Respecting 
the admission of the Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries, he feels so indignant, 
that his true greatness forsakes 
him ; he cannot reason ; he bitterly 
asks, What would the English 
government have said, had it been 
proposed to them to admit the 
catholic insurgents of Ireland? 
His close al irrevocable union 
with Russia is held forth, as calen- 
lated to preclude England from 
any chance of again rousing “the 

owers of the continent, or contend- 
ing there with the armies of France. 

The correspondence terminated 
with a reply from Mr, Canning to 
count Romanzoff, and another to 
M.Champagny. In the former, 
his Britanric majesty expresses his 
astonishment and regret, that he 
should have been expected to join 
in a'negotiation for peace, by the 
previous abandonment of his allies 
the Spamtards, and the sacrifice of 
his own honour and that of his 
people. His majesty is at a loss 
to conceiye by what arguments or 
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considerations, or upon what Pr. 
ciples of interest, dutv, or policr 
the emperor of. Russia has been 
led to sanction and approve of the 
unprovoked and unjust attack 
made by the government of France 
upon the sovereignty of Spain. If 
his imperial majesty is determined 
to carry his union with Franee, 9 
far as to establish by war, and 
maintain in peace, the right of that 
government to trample under foot 
the most sacred and _ inviolable 
rights of mankind, by the deposi. 
tion and imprisonment of friendly 
sovereigns, and the forcible trans. 
ference to herself of the allegiance 
of loyal and independent nations, 
his majesty must Jament such a 
determination; but he cannot up, 
braid himseif with protracting the 
period of peace, if peace could be 
obtained, only by the sacrifice of 
justice and of honour. 

In the short reply to M. Cham 
pagny, Mr. Canning contents him. 
self with expressing his maijesty’s 
firm determination not to abandon 
the cause of the Spanish nation, 
and of the legitimate monarchy of 
Spain. Did he accede to the pro- 
posals of France, to exclude from 
the negotiation the _ plenipoten- 
tiaries sent by the provisional go- 
vernment, acting in the name and 
under the authority of Ferdinand 
the Seventh, he should be virtually 
acquiescing in an usurpation unpas 
ralleled in the history of mankind. 

Although the reports of the 
commissioners of military inquiry 
have neither appeared so frequently, 
attracted so much attention, nor 
been productive of such beneficial 
effects, as was expected by many 
people, yet they have a_ strong 
claim on our deep consideration, 
The benefits they may product, 
and which they would necessary 


produce, if they were property 
en 
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ken up by some leading and inde- 
pendent members of arliament, 
appear to have been nm a great 
measure misunderstood. The na- 
tion should look to them, not prin- 
cipally as pointing out those de- 
faniters from whom the courts of 
law may force part of their ill- 
otten plunder, and on whom the 
and of public indignation may be 
seared ;—these are comparatively 
obiects of little moment:—f the 
reports effect only this, they will 
scarcely repay the expense attend- 
ing them. If properly drawn up ; 
—if founded upon a minute and 
full acquaintance with the different 
subjects to which they relate, they 
must be of infinite service in un- 
masking all the tricks of pecula- 
tors, in tracing the ease, secrecy 
and safety with which they have 
cone on, from year to year, accu- 
mulating their unjust gains, up to 
some specific abuse, misarrange- 
ment, or defect in the different de- 
partments of government.—They 
will enable the. ministry, if they 
are so induced, to new model 
them, they will make the detection 
of abuses and peculation more 
easy in time to come, and thus ne- 
cessarily, by diminishing the proba- 
bility of secrecy or escape, lessen the 
number of public defaulters. 

Of the reports which have been 
made by the commissioners of 
military inquiry, there are, of 
course, some much more interest- 
mg and important than others. 
The seventh, which relates to the 
office of the secretary at war, may 
justly be deemed worthy our parti- 
cular attention, From this report 
it appears, that so far back as 1796 
an office unsanctioned by parlia- 
ment, and unknown to the legis- 
lature, wos added to the regular 
war department, for the purpose of 
mspecung and regulating the ac- 
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counts of foreign corps in the Bri- 
tish service. This department was 
continued, at a considerable ex- 
pense, till the peace of 1502, when 
it Was suppressed. 

When the present war com- 
menced, it was re-established; and 
it was then expressly stated, ihat 
the business transacted by it bore 
the same relation t6 the forei 
corps, as that which is transacted in 
the war oftice bears to British 
corps. We shall not here stop to in- 
veigh against this clandestine, ille- 
gal, and unnecessary establishment 
of two war offices and two war 
secretaries, nor against the conse- 
quent expense iacurred by the na- 
tion, These are comparatively tri- 
fling evils: but it unfortunately 
happens, that offices, which are es- 
tablished where there is no neces- 
sity for them, and which are not 
under the direct and immediate eye 
and sanction of the constitution, 
are not only too generally filled by 
persons indisposed or incompetent 
to discharge their duties, but by 
persons who are not deterred py 
principles of public honour, and a 
sense of public duty and responsi- 
bility, from committing those acts 
of peculation and fraud, to which 
the unacknowledged and clandes- 
tige nature of their employment 
» & sO many temptations and op- 
portunities. 

Although an office so appointed 
ought to have been sah most 
strictly and scrupulously against 
every abuse in the expenditure of 
the public money which passed 
through it, yet it appears that the 
person who was at the head of the 
department, while abroad as the 
agent for foreign corps, did not 
send home any estimate to justify 
his bills, nor ever state the balances 
which he held in his hands. In 
short, * those checks and precau- 
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tions, which are usually adopted in 
the cases of officers intrusted with 
such large powers of money trans- 
actions, were not observed in his 
case.” The culpable negligence 
displayed in this loose mode of car- 
rying on the public business, will, 
perhaps, make its due impression, 
when it is stated, that between 
August 1794 and 2 ge 1796 
the inspector-general of foreign 
corps drew sums to the amount of 
461,139/. 

The auditing of these accounts 
bore the same unauthorized and 
slovenly character as the whole es- 
tablishment of the office exhibited. 
A person, who held no situation 
whatever in any branch of the war 
office, to whom no powers or im- 
structions were regularly or off- 
cially given, but merely verbal au- 
thority from Mr. Windham, at that 
time secretary of state for the war 
department, compared the vouch- 
ers with the expenditure of the a- 
gent’s accounts ; and the certificate 
of this person, thus irregularly ap- 
pointed, uninstructed in the duties 
of his situation, and having exe- 
euted these duties in this most in- 
accurate and unsatisfactory man- 
ner, was the foundation of all the 
agent’s tinal discharges, What jus- 
tice was done.to the public by this 
mode of auditing may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that when, 
after two years resistance, the a- 
gent was obliged to reproduce his 
accounts, it appeared that credit 
was taken for the sterling amount 
of bills negotiated against foreign 
bills, and-that neither the mode nor 
the rate at which that foreien coin 
was obtained or expended, can be 
ascertained by the discharge which 
the agent received from the secre. 
tary at war. 

Many other instances of orOss 
misconduct, to use the mildest term, 
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-are laid open in this report of ths 
commissioners of military INQviry. 
Phrough the hands of one man, 
army agent for foreign cérps, thers 
passed, in the course of seven year 
the sum of 1,524,650/. When he 
resigned his situation, he was a), 
lowed to retain five-siyths of the 
balance of public money; and when 
called upon to produce his docy. 
ments, he replied, that numeroy; 
payments were made by him under 
either verbal or implied authorities 
from the war office, for many of 
which irregular payments he after. 
wards received covering letters from 
the same office. Another agent was 
permitted to keep an untouched 
balance of 4000/. for years unmen. 
tioned, though, at the beginning 
of every quarter, he was deliverin 
in estimates, upon which additions 
sums were issued. 

The committee conclude their 
report, with strongly recommend. 
ing and enfercing the discontinus 
auce of the foreign department in 
the war-office, and with suggesting 
the necessity of a number of pro. 
spective regulations. ‘These are ju- 
dicious, and probably would be ef 
fectual, at least in a great degree, 
to prevent future irregularities and 
waste of the public money: but 
who will step forward and see that 
they are acted upon in their full 
and strict meaning and force!—who 
will, from time to time, examine 
whether any negligence’ or abuse 
has crept in among them?—who, 
in short, will exert the same active, 
keen-eyed, and sleepless zeal and 
attention in watching the public m- 
terest and welfare, which he would 
cheerfully and unweariedly mant- 
fest, it his own were In question ? 

The melancholy truth of these 
chservations is too {tilly and fatally 
illustrated and confixtned by the 
disclosures which are made in the 
ninth 
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ninth report of the c commisston- 
ers of military in gt i rom is 
report it appears, that im conse- 
quence of the in rbituble and con- 
essed insufficiency of the auditors 
ot public accounts 1D the vear 1S00, 
a commission was appointed to in- 
quire into abuses practised in the 
West Indies v0 far back as the 
year | 91,0 a regular and unchecked 
system of peculation, carried ‘on 
in the m ost unt lushing manner, is 
stated to have been est: iblished, So 
incapable was the commission, or 
so dilatory and negligent in keeping 
pace with the public defaulters, by 
examining and checking their ac- 
counts, that in the space of nine 
yeas, from 1791 to 1800, only a 
few thousands were wrested from 
the peculators, and restored to the 
public. When we retiect on the ex- 
pense incurred by the maintenance 
of the commission, and on the little 
real benefit it appears to have been 
of to the nation, we must be con- 
vinced that the latter bears a very 
trifling proportion to the former. 
When this commission Was ap- 
pointe d in 1800, it was expressly 
ceciared that the principal reason 


for transferring the examination of 


West-India accounts from the au- 
dite ¢ fice tothem, was the necessity 
of inquiry and investigation on the 
Spot, whic h the anditors we re un- 
able to effect. It was also declar- 
ed to be temporary, and directed 
to a specific object : yet notwith- 
Standing the avowal of these plun 
grounds lor its original establish- 
ment, another commission, of much 
g cate extent, and attended with 
much greater expense, has been 

formed, the greater part of which, 
with a large establishment, is fixed 
in London; and appears, from the 
report of the military commission- 


ers, to have no other employment 
than that of receiving @, and trans- 
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mitting to the lords of the treasury, 


the reports which they receive from 
their colleagues in the West Indies. 
Either there is e: uployment in the 
West Indies for this newly ap- 
pointed and enlarged board, or 
there is not:—if there ts, does not 
this sinele fact point out in a mane 
ner too clear to be overlooked, and 
too direct to be denied, that the 
former commission has either been 
remiss and indolent én the discharge 
of their duty, or that the improper 
and inadequate arrangement and 
management of affairs in the West 
Indies, which gave birth to the for- 
mer peculk ttions, have not been ef- 
fectually altered, even after the evils 
consequent upen itwere brought be- 
fore the notice of government ?—If 
there is not employ ment for this 
commission, why is it continued ?>—~ 
As the whole of the ninth report of 
the commissioners of wikeeay inqui- 
ry refers to the acts of the first com- 
mission, we are almost driven to 
the necessity of supposing that the 
latter supposition is correct, and 
that the nation is sfi//to reap the 
benefits arising from the research 
and labour of a commission which 
burthens them with aa annual ex- 
pense of 15,0002. 

If proof were wanting of the in- 
sufficiency and delusion of a com. 
mission so constituted, it may be 
had by consulting the official re- 
turn made to parliament of the 
arrears of public accounts: from 
this it appears that the unexamined 
accounts 101 expenditure | in St. Do- 
mingo alone, before the West 
India commissioners, ‘reach the 
enormous amount of seven millions 
seven hundred thousand pounds !— 
and that this sum was expended in 
less than four years, on a few spots 
in an island in rnins, wader circum. 
stances of avery suspicious nature, 


fourteen years ago. It may well be 
ques- 
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questioned, whether the nation has 
most reason to complain and be in- 
dignant at the dbuse and waste of 
the public money, or at the mock- 
ery of such a commission. 

Having offered these observa- 
tions, and stated these tacts, respect- 
ing the West-India commissioners, 
as they were suggested, or are 
brought to light in the ninth report, 
we shall now briefly advert to some 
of the frauds which form the more 
immediate subject of that report. 

In the year 1791, a deputy pay- 
master-gencral was appointed for 
the West Indies, with express or- 
ders to proceed thither, and with 
clear, positive, and well defined 
directions in what manner to ex- 
ecute the duties of his office. 
These directions he scarcely in one 
single instance fulfilled : instead of 
acting himself, he appointed, as 
his 5 Rae ag a succession of per- 
sons, who derived gain from the 
public pants in every possible 
way ; of which gain the paymaster- 
general received the moiety, at 
one time secured to him by a regu- 
lar indenture. Public bills, to the 
amount of about 165,000),, were 
remitted by those who acted for 
the paymaster, elther for the pur- 
pose of supplying funds for mer- 
cantile pursuits, for drawing pri- 
vate bills with advantage, or for 
speculations of some other nature ; 
and the loss upon these bills so re- 
mitted for private usc, was uni- 
formly charged to the public. 

The commissariat department 
does not seem to have yielded to 
the preceding, in the extent or 
systematic nature of its peculations. 
The agents of the commissary- 
general were proved to have been 
m the habit of applying to the 
merchants, to grant them receipts 
to vouchers for articles which they 
bad never supplied. By one trans- 
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action, im which the are an’ 
quality of the rum bought for th 
use of the troops, as wel] me the 
real price of it, and the Lames of 
the persons who actually sold i 
are different frm what the vouch! 
ers represent, the public are Stated 
in the report, to have been defray. 
ed of nearly 10,0007. ; and yet, jp 
this and similar transactions, « the 
vouchers appear to have ROn 
through the form of a Certincate 
signed by the commissary of x. 
counts.” 

The following summary of the 
conduct of Valentine Jones, the 
commissary-general, is given jg 
one of the reports of the West-India 
commissioners ; and with it we 
shall conclude this most dishonow. 
able and provoking display of pub. 
lic peculation. 

“‘ It appears therefore tous, that 
Valentine Jones very early framed 
and established, by means of com. 
binations and intricacies almog 
impervious, an overruling and 
highly injurious influence over 
the whole transactions of the pub. 
lic, connected with the pay and the 
enormous extraordinaries of the 
army in this part of the world, 
This influence was disseminated in 
various directions through every 
branch of the department, and 
embraced persons of even the lowest 
description employed therein; and 
this influence, matured into a far 
extended system, produced an im 
mediate loss and injury almost 
incalculable ; and its remote const 
quences have been little less pre- 
judicial by furnishing examples 
and precedents, that are to be 
clearly traced since that period, in 
nearly all transactions of a similar 
description.” 

In adverting to the sy 3 
which were brought against b! 
royal highness the duke ol a 
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as commander-in-chief, by colonel 
Wardle in the house of commons ; 
the various extensive and compli- 
cated evidence, direct, circum- 
srantial, and incidentil, by which 
those charges were supported ; the 

inciple and nature of the defence 
which was offered for his royal 
highness ;—the different degrees in 
which, by different parties im the 
house, he was deemed guilty ;—the 
conduct of the accused himself in 
this delicate and difficult situation ; 
and the issue of the whole proceed- 
ings; with the means by which it 
was brought about, we must ne- 
cessarily be very brief, contenting 
ourselves With referring our readers, 
for a minute and full view of this 
interesting and deeply important 
subject, in all its relations and 
bearings, to our parliamentary de- 
bates. And while we are thus tak- 
ing a rapid and brief view of the 
several topics we have just enume- 
rated, we shall offer such observa- 
tions as the subject calls forth and 
demands. 

If we consult the history of our 
country, we shall, perhaps, not 
meet with more than one case ex- 
actly similar to that of the accusa- 
tion of the duke of York. Since 
the time of Richard the Second, 
the unfortunate James is the only 
British prince who has stood in a 
similar predicament. The novelty, 
therefore, independently of other 
considerations, was a sufficient rea- 
son for the uncommon interest 
which was excited, and kept alive 
during the whole progress of the 
mvestigation, among all ranks and 
classes of the British nation. But 
there were other reasons of a pow- 
erful nature, which added in no 
inconsiderable degree to the interest 
which was deeply felt and loudly 
expressed on this occasion. ‘She 
duke of York was by n0 means po- 
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pular. The unfortunate issue of 
the expeditions to Flanders and 
Holland, of which he was deemed 
the chief cause, had prepassessed 
the public mind against him. His 
having totally escaped, without any 
inquiry into his conduct on these 
expeditions, had irritated a great 
majority of the nation, and disposed 
them to regard his public conduct 
with a very jealous and suspicious 
eye. It seemed as if these feelings 
towards him had almost worn out; 
but in reality they were only sus- 
pended; and the injudicious at 
tempt which he was understood to 
have made, to fagce himself into 
the chief command of the troops 
destined to assist the Spanish pas 
triots, against the wishes of the 
nation, brought to life the dormant 
and deeply rooted dislike in which 
he was held. Had he contented 
himself with the discharge of his 
duties as commander-in-chief, the 
thought of him would, perhaps, 
never have crossed the public mind, 
attended with any feeling of dis 
trust or dislike, unless when the aps 
prehension of invasion, and the an- 
ticipated picture of what the troops, 
and consequently the nation, would 
be exposed to, if on him the de- 
fence of the country rested, entered 
the mind at the same time, 

The charye against the duke of 
York as commander-in-chief, stript 
of its formal dress, and condensed 
within narrow limits, was, that, 
availing himself of his office, he, 
knowingly, permitted the woman, 
whom he kept as his mistress, to 
traffic in commissions in the army, 
and did himself participate in the 
emoluments which were derived 
from this scandalous, corrupt, and 
illegal traflic.—The evidence on 
which colonel Wardle endeavoured 
to support this most solemn and 
momentous charge, arose from the 
testimony 










































































































































































































































































testimony of the at agent 
in these transactions, filled up where 
it was defective, and corroborated 
where it was weak, by the testimony 
of those to whom she had disposed 
of the commissions, or by whose 
means the traffic was carried on ; 
and by letters which she retamed 
in her possession. 

The first charge related to an 
exchapge, which Mrs. Clarke, the 
mistress of the duke ot York in 
question, had undertaken to nego- 
tiate between colonels Brooke and 
Knight: for the exertion of her in- 
fluence in this case, she received 
two hundred pounds. In support 
of this charge, Mrs. Clarke is the 
principal evidence :—that the mo- 
ney was received with the know- 
ledge of his royal highness there 
is no direct and positive proof: 
her statement merely goes to es- 
tablish the fact, that one of the 
notes received by her, on this oc- 
casion, was sent out to be changed, 
and the change brought back in his 
presence. 

The second charge related to a 
levy of men, which colonel Freneh 
was desirous of obtaining permis- 
sion to raise. On the grant of the 
levy, Mrs. Clarke was to receive 
5001, and 1,500/. in the course of 
its progress. The first-mentioned 
sum Mrs. Clarke asserted she paid 
im part for a service of plate, and 
that the duke paid the balance ; the 
latter part of this assertion was cor- 
roborated by undoubted testimony. 
Soon after she had undertaken to 
obtain permission for colonel French 
to raise the levy of men, she ap- 
plied to the duke, stating to him 
the pecuniary reward; and the 
duke, according to her testimony, 
promised that permission should be 
granted, During the investigation 
of this charge, a circumstance came 
out in evidence, which pointed out 
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the care which had been taken te 
give a colour of order and regula, 
rity to these corrupt and Ulega) 
transactions, and the Consequent 
difficulty of detecting them, Al 
though the duke undertook, at the 
request of Mrs. Clarke; to issue 
permission to colonel French to 
raise the levy of men, yet she was 
desired to intorm him, that appli. 
cation must be made to the way. 
office in the regular way. Accord. 
ingly regular proposals were given 
ins After a good deal of negotiat. 
ing and bargaining respeeting the 
terms of the levy with general 
Hewitt, the inspector-general of 
recruits, and Mr. Bragge, the s. 
cretary at war, the latter of whom 
desired that each recruit should be 
paid the full bounty officially al. 
lowed, it was at last settled, that 
the recruits were only to sign a cer. 
tificate of having received the sum 
promised them. 

Every thing connected with this 
levy wears a most disgraceful ap. 
pearance. Although very unusual 
and improper indulgences were 


-granted to colonel French, yet he 


Was not contented with them; but, 
apparently trusting to the high pro- 
tection he had purchased and se 
cured, he broke through all the 
usual regulations, and compelled 
the deputy inspector of recruits m 
Ireland, whither he had gone for 
the purpose of raising his men, ofh- 
cially to bring forward very serious 
accusations against him. Althou h 
these accusations came officially 
from an officer of high military 
honour, and whose conduct, as !t- 
spector of recruits, had the unqua- 
litied approbation of lord Cathcart, 
the cotmmander-inechief in Ire 
land, yet he is merely answer 
with cold and restrained  pravsé 
for the honesty of his motives 
while he is pointedly and strongly 
cou. 
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condemned for the injustice of his 
behavidur towards colonel French. 
That this person had been very re- 
miss in fulfilling the terms of his 
levy, is further proved by a letter 
written to him by general Whites 
locke, who was then inspector-ge- 
neral ef recruits, urging him to in- 
creased exertion in completing the 
number of his men. Still co onel 
French was disregardless of- these 
complaints and injunctions ; for, six 
weeks after general Whitelocke had 
written to him, the increase of his 
levy consisted only of 35 serjeants, 
and of not one private man. By 
the letter of service granted to co- 
lonel French, his levy was to have 
raised 5000 men in 13 months, 
and it produced only 219 in 12 
months. At length the duke of 
York, having received trom diffe- 
rent quarters the most urgent and 
pointed animadversions on colonel 
French’s behaviour ;—the great ex- 
pense incurred by the subsistence 
of such a disproportioned number 
of officers and non-commissioned 
officers ;—and the disgraceful con- 
duct of the latter, thought proper 
to convey, certainly notin the terms 
or manner which his whole’ con- 
duct deserved, his majesty’s com- 
mands to the colonel to discontinue 
the levy. 

Here is certainly very extraordi- 
nary conduct on the part of his 
royal highness, as commander-in- 
chief. An officer is permitted to 
go on, for upwards of 12 months, 
breaking through the terms of his 
levy, greally to his own advan- 
tage ; to the vreat loss, and at the 
expense of the public, and yet. no 
notice is taken of him; nay, even 
when formal complaints are lodged 
against him, they are not only dis- 
regarded, but the authors of them 
are censured as unjust and prema- 
ture ia the judgement they had 
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formed. How shall we satisfacto- 
rily account for colonel French 
having dared to go on so long in 
this improper manner, breaking 
through engagements formerly en- 
tered into, and contravening every 
principle of military subordination 
and order? If, along with this 
behaviour of colonel French, we 
consider the lenient and patient 
disposition of the commander-in- 
chief towards him, we shall find 
the case still more extraordinary, 
and such as necessarily provokes us, 
in searching for its cause, to fix 
on one not very favourable or ho- 
nourable to the duke. Nothing 
could have been inferred from the 
sole and unconnected’ circumstance 
of colonel French’s improper be- 
haviour in the case of the levy, 
except that he thought him- 
self secure in high and powerful 
protection: but when the duke’s 
conduct is taken also into the ac- 
count; when from it we clearly 
perceive, that colonel Trench did 
not reckon upon morefavour or pro- 
tection than he actually enjoyed ; 
and that this favour and protection 
were extended and continued to 
him, even after his proceedings were 
notoriously irregular, and subver- 
sive of all principles of honour, and 
in reality having, for their exclu- 
sive object, the plunder of the pub- 
lic ;—the only rational and satisfac- 
tory solution to these strange cir- 
cumstances, is to be found in the 
facts stated by Mrs. Clarke, that 
she was interested in the prolonga- 
tion of the levy, and that the duke 
knew she was interested. 

This charge, however, does not 
rest entirely on Mrs. Clarke’s testi- 
mony, corroborated as it is by the 
circumstantial evidence which we 
have just detailed. ‘I'wo other wit- 
nesses, Miss ‘Taylor and Mr. Dow- 
ler, supported it. The former de- 
posed, 
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posed, that she was present with 
the duke and Mrs. Clarke, when 
the duke spoke to that lady in 
such a manner, about col. French, 
as leaves no doubr that he was 
acquainted with the negotiation re- 
sp cting the levy; and that when 
the duke understood from Mrs. 
Clarke, that the colonel did not 
bchave well to her, he threatened 
to cut him up and his levy too, if 
he did not mind what he was about. 
Even allowing that these cxpres- 
sions, though taken in connexion 
with, and illustrated by, the previ- 
ous part of the conversation, do 
not amount to a full and unequi- 
vocal proof that the duke knew and 
connived at the pecuniary negotia- 
tion which had been entcred mto 
by colonel French and Mrs. Clarke, 
they at least demonstrate, that he 
talked to her about official matters, 
and that good or ill behaviour to- 
wards his favourite (whatever that 
meant) would be rewarded or pu- 


nished by him, in his capacity and 


character of commander-in-chief. 
Mr. Dowler, who was much in the 
confidence of Mrs. Clarke, deposed 
that he frequently remonstrated 
with her on the incautious manner 
im which she was in the habit of 
proceeding in her negotiations for 
military commissions ; and that he 
endeavoured to convince her that, 
both for her own sake, and out of 
regard to the character of his royal 
highness, she ought not to be so 
very careless and unguarded. Ac- 
cording to his evidence, he was 
present when the 500/. was paid, 
as the price of the issue of colonel 
Frepeh’s letter of service; and when 
ma. direct and open conversa- 
tions passed between Mrs. Clarke, 
the colonel, and c»ptain Sandon, 
(a sub-agent in the business,) in 
which the latter pressed Mrs. Clurke 
te obtain permission to enlist a 
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greater proportion of } 
other indulgences, than wankiee 
ly granted. 

The third charge related tp 
major Tonyn, for whom, on th 
payment of 500/., Mrs, Clarke had 
obtained a majority. When this 
charge was first brought forward 
by colonel Wardle, it rested solely 
on the evidence of Mrs. Clarke 
In the course 6f the proceedings, 
however, a note was relactaatly 
forced from captain Sanden, which 
after having been carefully exg. 
mined by those who were well a. 
quainted with the duke’s hand. 
writing, and compared, by persons 
experienced in the detection of 
forgeries, with letters admitted tg 
have been written by his royal 
highness, was positively declared 
by many of the members of the 
house of commons, and tacitly re 
ceived by the majority, as genuine. 
This note, so unexpectedly brought 
to light, reconciled many parts of 
Mrs. Clarke’s evidence, which, be. 
fore its production, appeared false 
or improbable, and gave to the 
whole of it a stronger claim upon 
the attention and belief of the 
house. 

The last charge brought for. 
ward by colonel Wardle related 
to the appointment of a major 
Shaw to the situation of barrack- 
master at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mrs. Clarke was here the principal 
and almost the only direct evi- 
dence ;—but in the course of the 
investigation, much circumstantial 
and presumptive evidence was 
brought forward, which cared 
great weight, as it came out unel- 
pectedly, and frequently by means 
of those very questions and cros* 
examinations which the advocates 
of his royal highness hoped would 
prove the falsity of what Mrs 


Clarke had advanced. A letter 
from 








from major Shaw was also pro- 
duced, in which that gentleman's 
beliefthat he was indebted for his 
situation to the influence of Mrs. 
Clarke, and to no other cause or 

rson, was unequivocally and 
strongly expressed, 

During the examination of these 
charges, many facts came to the 
knowledge of the house, all of 
which proved, that Mrs. Clarke 
was conceived to have influence, 
and to have exerted that influence 
frequently with complete effect, 
with the duke of York, even where 
the claims of Jong and meritorious 
service, and the interference of 
persons of high rank, had proved 
of no avail ;—that the belief of her 
influence was so deeply rooted, 
and rested, in the minds of the per- 
sons who entertained it, on what 
they were convinced was such clear 
and indubitable proof, that they 
did not hesitate to advance her 
large sums, on her sole promise 
that she would exert 1t; and to 
bind themselves to the payment of 
additional sums when they had 
obtained their object ;—that when 
they did succeed, they never enter- 
tained the smallest doubt that their 
success Was owing to the influence 
and interference of Mrs. Clarke 
withthecommander-in-chief. Some 
of these cases could not be traced 
% completely through all the 
stages of their progress, as to bring 
the same conviction to the minds 
of the house, as the persons them- 
selves experienced; but others 
sprang yp during the investigation 
ot the four grand charges, which 
were deficient in none of the links 
ot proof. It even appeared that 
the credit of Mrs. Clarke for suc- 
cesstul interference with the duke 
ot York was so generally establish- 
ed, that she was solicited te exert 
it beyond the line of military pro- 
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motion ; even within the hallowed 
precincts of the church. 

‘Those who undertook to defend 
his royal highness against the 
charges brought against him, supe 
ported as they were by the evi- 
dence of which we have given a 
very brief and necessarily imper- 
fect summary, found themselves 
involved in a very difficult task. 
It would have required a full and 
accurate acquaintance with the 
truth, as far as the duke could put 
them in possession of it; so that, 
by not endeavouring to extricate 
him completely from every shade 
of culpability, they might not 
be led to injure the cause they 
were anxious to defend. There 
is strong reason to suppose, that 
they were not put in possession 
of the truth ;—that his royal high- 
ness led his advocates to believe, or 
at least to infer, that in no instance 
had he ever corversed with Mrs. 
Clarke on the subject of military 
commissions. Unless we suppose 
this, we are necessitated to pro- 
nounce, that the whole proceedings 
of his advocates during every stage 
of the investigation, in the high 
tone they assumed, when the 
charges were first brought for- 
ward;—in the anxiety they ex- 
pressed to lay before the house all 
the evidence that notes and letters 
could furnish ;—in their unfortu- 
nately giving qopuntenance to wit- 
nesses, who, by their very attempts 
to prove the falsity of Mrs. Clarke’s 
téstimony, not only corroborated 
it, but adduced fresh instances and 

roofs of the duke’s misconduct ; 
in their attempts to draw aside the 
attention of the house from the 
real subject before it, to the rememe 
brance and consideration of the 
duke’s merit as commander-in- 
chief ;—and in the steps, which, 
it is fair to presume, he undertook 
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at their suggestion and by their 
advice, were in the highest degree 
injudicious; and did, perhaps, 
more injury to the cause of their 
client, than the malice of Mrs. 
Clarke and the unmwearied re- 
searches of c#onel Wardle could, 
unaided by their mode of detend- 
ing him, have inflicted, 

Many isfiputations were cast on 
the credibility of Mrs. Clarke's evi- 
dence. These were grounded on 
her general character;—on the 
inconsistencies and. contradictions 
of which she was guilty ; and on 
the improbability of the circam- 
stances which she stated. Her 
character, no doubt, was bad; but 
more stress, perhaps, was laid on 
this consideration than there ought 
to have been. When it was con- 
nected, indeed, with the motives 
which were reasonably supposed to 
have induced her to appears in 
evidence against the duke, it de- 
served, and received, its just weight 
against the credibility of her evi- 
dence, Had she palpably and 
materially contradicted herself in 
the facts she stated; or had she 
not been borne out by the let- 
ters which were produced; her 
character would have detracted 
very considerably from the truth of 
what she alleged. It therefore ap- 
peared necessary that the advocates 
of his royal highness should trace 
the proof$ of her eharacter, which 
they held forth as unworthy of cre- 
dit, in the contradictions and in- 
consistencies of her evidence. On 
this point, acce rdingly, they ex- 
erted all their acuteness, watcliful- 
ness, and zeal. During the course 
of along and complicated exami- 
nation respecting facts and circum- 
stances, many of which had been 
long gone by ; conducted ina man. 
ner which would have puzzled 
and embarrassed the most cautious 
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and experienced witness: 
iseaiienaion and coeeaa 
as : 1ORs 
which could be fired upon her, 
— ’ 
lared ro matters etiner Wholly Ire 
reievarit, or very sliohtly and & 
stantly connected with the matter ip 
question. It was alleged, that, as 
she was not on oath, her assertions 
we lot worthy of credit; but it 
Ought to be Hected, that from 
such a@ womin, put on her 
guard by the solemnity of an oath, 
agd by the gravity, decorum, ang 
formality which a court of justice 
never stuffers to be infringed, but 
which in the house of commons 
was not always very strictly pre 
served, very palpable and material 
inconsistencies and contradictions 
must either have proceeded, of 
been drawn by the cross-examine 
tions of men so deeply skilled in 
the profession of the law, as most 
of the duke’s advocates were. It 
would not be easy to assign any 
cause for the conncxion, com 
pleteness, and consistency of her 
evidence, considered as a whole, 
so obvious, natural, and satisfac. 
tory, as the truth of the circum 
stances which she brought forward, 
By many members of the house, 
however, the duke was acquitted 
ot the most grave and serious ac 
cusation. It did not appear t 
them, that the evidence went % 
far as to fix apon his royal high 
ness the charge of corruption. Taey 
did not believe that he participated, 
even indirectly, in the gains of the 
trathe which Mrs. Clarke carried 
on, or that he yielded to her m- 
uence in the recommendation 
disposal of military commissioas, 
for the purpose of saving art ot 
the expense of her estabushment 
On this point, the injudicious zeal 
of the duke’s defenders did him 
much harm. Mrs, Clarke hadal 
leged that she was under the te 
cesty 
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eessity of raising money by the 
disposal of commissions, in order 
that she might make up for the 
small allowance paid her by the 
duke. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer triumphantly brought for- 
ward proofs, that the sum allowed 
her was by no means small; but 
as this sum was expressly paid for 
the maintenance of only part of 
her establishment; and as the whole 
of it, with such a woman, must 
have been expensive in the same 
roportion, it seemed hardly possi- 
le, that the duke who paid this 
sum, and knew the purposes for 
which it was intended, should have 
been ignorant of the whole annual 
expense at which she lived, and of 
the inadequacy of the means with 
which he supplied her to defray 
that expense. 

There were other members in 
the house, who, willing to acquit 
the duke not only of al participa- 
tion in the profits, but even of all 
direct knowledge of the proceed- 
ings of Mrs. Clarke, still were dis- 
posed to maintain, that on account 
of his negligence and imattention, 
in permittmg Mrs. Clarke to appear 
to have improper influence over 
him ; the consequent illegal traffic 
which had been introduced into the 
army; and the necessity that the 
person who held the situation of 
commander-in-chief should _ per- 
form its high duties, free, if possi- 
ble, from the taint of suspicion 
he ought to resign; and that the 
house, by a solemn vote, should 


—€tpress their opinion to that pur- 


pose. 

We have already adverted to the 
step which the duke of York took 
pending the investigation, and cha- 
racterized it as equally injudicious 
and hurtful to lis cause, as the 
mode pursued by his defenders. 
Setting aside the objections to the 

1809. 
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letter which he addressed to the 
speaker of the house of commons 
on the ground of its being informal 
and contrary to the usages of par- 
liament, it was extremely ill-ad- 
vised, and ill-timed. Had he come 
boldly forward when the charges 
were first advanced, and demanded 
to be tried, in order that his inno- 
cence, if proved, might have been 
established solely by those means 
to which every other accused per- 
son must have recourse ;—this chal. 
lenging of inquiry would have 
beaten his fall, if Te had not suc- 
ceeded in his exculpation, and re- 
moved that strong suspicion of his 
guilt which arose from the unusual 
modes that were employed for his 
defence. The friends who advised 
him to this step ought to have 
known, that the nation regarded the 
trial of the duke of York as a mat- 
ter of the highest moment, not so 
much on account of the charges 
brought against him, as from their 
anxiety to ascertain whether the 


‘constitution still retained its origi- 


nal purity and strength ;—whether 
the accused, in this instance, would 
be permitted to derive any benefit 
and indulgence from his rank and 
power ; or whether the same jus- 
tice, administered in the same man- 
ner, would be meted out to him, 
as, under similar circumstances, 
would have been meted to the hum- 
blest of his majesty’s subjects. They 
were therefore grieved to-see that 
the duke of York had been advised 
to oppose his, honour to the evi- 
dence brought against him; they 
could hardly persuade themselves 
that he would have offered this, 
his bare word, unless his advisers 
believed it more worthy of credit 
than the bare word of any other 
accused person, and expected that 
it would have more weight with 
the house of commons, 
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The manner in which his royal 
highness arind'inced his resignatron 
of the office of commandJer-inechiet, 
may pahaps also bs chjected ‘te, 
as indirect and unfair. 
been acquirted by the majority Of 
the house of commfions, and there- 
fore being able to retire with Ats 
innocerice established, he. has re- 
ceived his majesty’s permission to 
resifrn his Mtuation. But this mode 
of ressyning necessarily resulted 
from the manneér in which he had 
been deféiided by his friends, and 
from thé toné‘he had assumed in 
his letter’ to the speaker. It contd 
shardly be ‘éxpeeted that he should 
have ascribed ‘his resign ator to the 
‘real cause ;=-to the stron and uni- 
versal opinion entertained by the 
tation, in direct opposition to the 
“Opinion expressed by the votes ot 
a majority of their representatives, 
After having struggled $0 long te 
gainst the wish cf the people, he 
could not but yield to ity witlra bad 
grace, and in an embarrassed man- 
ser. 

A review of all the circumstances 
attending this very important trans- 
action, necessary Pives rise tO Va- 
rou sree 


‘ctions of a general neture. 
A a a. § 
In the first plice it 
J 


mity well be 
questioned, whether, if every thing 
be taken mto consideration, ‘rer- 
sons of such high rank as the duke 
of York oug! tto be placed in St- 
tuations of great re sponsibility i? 
may be unjust and harsh to pres 
clude men, merely because they are 
of royal birth, from enjovine the 
honours and emoluments of the 
state ; and injurious to the stare, 
t) deprive it of zeal and ability, 
when they happen to be found so 
aihed. Bot the ro ul of the state 
seems to require it. By the spirit 
and letter of our cons'itution, in. 


Tred 


’ . 
ored, the hi » S sons, Or brothers, 


are equally responsible with any 
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Having 






other of his subjects: But % 
responsibility real ? 


‘ 
if oe 


Dut 18 the 
ity and if real, cay 
carried into effect, in the tual 
course of law, by the ACCUstomed 


instrumentality ot the king's op 
vants, and with as litre reluctance 
and delay, as where the object js 
not distinguished by his relationds 
to’ royalty? It may indeed be 
urged, that the fate of the duke of 
York proves that responsibility js 
more than a name: but his case, 
instead of weakening our argument, 
or gomg agatnst the practice we 
are recommending, makes strongly 
in our favour. ‘The duke certainly 
suffered for hts failure in the per. 
formance of his duty ascommander. 
in-chicf. But the usnal course of 
justice was in his case subverted, 
The nation, and not the represen. 
tatives of the nation, compelled him 
to resign : and it is becanse we do 
not wish again to see the nation 
acting, either contrary to its rm 
presentatives. or independently of 
them, that we would wish no per. 
son to fill a situation, whom the 
usual course and the proper m- 
nisters of justice could not eastly, 
and would not readily, remove, if 
he failed in the performance of his 
duty. ‘There have been so many 
fustances, of late, in which the re 
sponsibility declared by our con 
stitution to exist, has been either 
entirely set aside or reduced toa 
mere name, by the ministerial pow 
er, or connexion of the persons 
vho should have been called to ace 
count, that the possession cf still 
higher power or connexion should 
exclude the person, to whose lot K 
falls, from every situation of high 
duty and deep responsibility. We 
acknowledve that the measure We 
recommend must operate ina hard 
and harsh manner to_ individgals: 
but the geod of the nation ae 


mands it, and will continue to de. 
mabe 
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fand it, till the virtue of public 
men shall be so hrm and courageous, 
as to make the son of a king as ac- 
tually responsible for his misdeeds, 
as the most lowly and unprotected 
subject. y 

in the second place, the intetest 
which the whole nation took in 
the proceedings relative to the duke 
of York, isa very pleasing and sa+ 
tisfactory proof of that persuasion 
which every Briton teels, that he 
is personally concerned in whatever 
concerns the purity of the consti- 
tution and the well-being of the 
state, ‘Trusting, as we do, that no 
instance will occur hereafter, in 
which it will be necessary for the 
people to express their conviction 
and their expectations, so strongly 
and unequivocally as they did dus 
ring the progress of the investiga- 
tion, we are nevertheless proud and 
rejoiced, that when the occasion 
and necessity did occur, they were 
not tame and acquiescent ;—that 
they did not look upon the charges 
andthe conduct of the house of com- 
mons as foreign to themselves, but 
stept forward to state their opinion 
ina manner which plainly declared 
that they knew and felt it to be 
their right, not less than their in- 
terest, to avow their opinion; and 
that they expected, by making 
known that opinion in a firm but 
temperate manner, it would be at. 
tended to and respected, 

While this feeling continues to 
exist and to operate ; while Britons 
believe and experience that their ins 
eividual interest is connected with 
the nattonal interest; and that 
Whatever reflects disgrace and dis- 
honour: upon their country affects 
themseives,—there is little danger 
either of domestic o1 loreign slavery, 
In no trait of character, perhaps, 
» 6there a greater distinction 
between the inhabitants of these 
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islands, and the people of the con- 
tinent, than in the degree, intensity 
and pervading influence with which 
this feeling exists and operates. 
The inhabitants of most of those 
countries which have been overs 
run and conquered by the French, 
looked upon the measures of their 
respective governments as_ totally 
without their province ;—they were 
not identified with their country, 
beyond what the associations of 
childhood, the cannexions of res 
lationship and friendship, and lo- 
cal attachment produced. ‘Their 
thoughts were not continually res 
called to the seat of government 3 
canvassing the justice and prd- 
priety of its measures, and tracin 
them till they perceived how they 
were likely to operate upon theme 
selves as individuals, and upon the 
nation at large. ‘They possessed 
not independence of Character in 
so great a degree; they thought 
not of themselves sufficiently highly, 
to dare to deem themselves worthy 
of canvassing the laws which their 
rulers framed, or the manner in 
which they conducted the affairs of 
the nation, though every moment 
of their lives they experienced the 
good or bad effects of these laws 
and this conduct. ' 

‘The interest which the British 
nation took in the proceedings re- 
lative to the duke ot York; and 
the manner in which they discover- 
ed to their representatives and ru 
lers that they felt this interest, 
and what their opinions were on 
the subject, are worthy of reflec. 
tion in another point of view. A\l- 
though it might have been wished 
that the house of commons had 
acted more completely as the or 
gan of the people, and thus have 
vecome the means of the duke of 
York’s resignation; yet it is conso« 
latory to remark, that, while on the 

$2 one 
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one hand, the nation were not dis- 

sed to forgo its privilege of as- 
sembling for the purpose of de- 
claring its sentiments on public 
affairs; his miajesty’s ministers, 
or the other hand, felt the pru- 
dence and propriety of yiclding to 
the public voice; for the resigna- 
tion of his royal highness, as has 
been already observed, may fairly 
be regarded as a measure under- 
taken’ by their advice—When it 
is objected to them, that they op- 
adel the voice of the nation long 
after it had declared itself in strong 
and unequivocal language, it should 
be recollected, in exculpation, if 
not in defence of their conduct, 
that they knew more accurately 
than it could be known to others, 
how afflicting and harassing to 
the feelings of his majesty would 
lg the resignation of his son, and 
the consequent imputation of ac- 
knowledged guilt,—When we call 
to mind their extreme unwillingness 
to give up his royal highness ;— 
the threats of infamy, and the accu- 
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sations of Jicobinism, which 
suspended over the heads of hs 
accusers ; and their examina: 
and speeches, more suited tp the 
Character © advocates the 
impartial judges ;—we shall yp 
doubtedly tee) the stirrings of jp. 
dignation within our breasts, ang 
sorrowfully compare the days thy 
we have seen with the days thy 
we have read of ;—but when we 
reflect on what the British natiog 
felt and expressed on the occasion, 
and on the effect which the @. 
pression of their sentiments pro. 
duced, and look around us in yaig 
for another people who woul 
have been entially bold, persevering, 
temperate and successful sand 
look forward to what such a spirit 
will produce, if the oppressor who 
holds the continent im subjection 
should set his foet on our shores, 
we shall yet bless ourselves that we 
have a country worthy to defend, 
and fellow-citizens capable of de 
fending it. 
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¢ between it and the Bill as altered by Ministers —Sir Francis 
Piri «Plan of Parliamentary Reform— Difficulties in the Way of areal 
and beneficial Reform—from the Corruption of the Electors—from the 
unavoidalle’ Influence ef Rank and Capital—from the immense Patron- 


eof 
xr Meat on Mr. 


Ministers—Ils good Effects either evaggerated or not clearly stated 
Wardle’s Speech on cecanemical Reform—Unsa- 


-fuctoriness 0f Mr. Huskisson's Reply— Decline of Mr. Wardle's Popula- 
hate Awe the Result of the Verdicts of the Jury—as they affect 


Mr. Wardle's Character and 
the Duke of York. 


O far back as the year 1793, 

when the charter of the East- 
India company was renewed, it was 
resolved that each director, within 
ten days after his election, «1:0uld 
take an oath that he would not re- 
ceive any perquisite, emolument, or 
favour, for the appointment of any 
person to any office in the gift of 
the company, or on account of 
fixing the voyage of any ships in 
the company’s employ. So strong- 
ly were the court of directors im- 
pressed with the necessity of pre- 
venting any abuse of patronage, 
that a heavy penalty was imposed, 
by their bye-laws, on each director 
who should be found culpable inthis 
respect; and the director who 
should recommend a person to a 
cadetship, as well as the nearest of 
kin of the newly appointed cadet, 
were obliged to sign a certificate; — 
the former that neither he, nor any 
other for him, or to whom he had 
given the appointment, had re- 
ceived, nor were to receive, any 


oe it;—the latter, that it 
had be 


tuitouly. 

Within a very few years after 
these enactments, viz. in the year 
1798, suspicions of abuses in the 
nomination of writers were so 
strong aud prevalent, that the court 
of directors thought proper to set 
on foot an inquiry into this subject. 
A committee was accordingly ap- 


en given to his relation gra-— 


Motives—as they affect the Charges against 


pointed, who came to some resolu- 
tions, which, if they had been adopt- 
ed and acted upon by the court of 
directors, would have gone a consi- 
derable way towards putting an end 
to the abuses complaine 1 of. The 
court did, indeed, approve of the 
report and resolutions of the com- 
mittee; but before any step could 
be taken, the direction was changed, 
and it consequently was necessary 
to appoint a new committee. This 
new committee was not permitted 
to proceed so uninterruptedly in 
their investigations as the former 
one; for, on their first report, a 
long discussion took place, whether 
it would be proper for them to 
proceed in their inquiry :—on a di- 
vision, however, it was carried in 
the affirmative. Further obstacles 
and difficulties were thrown in 
the way of the cemmittee ; so that 
their proceedings were extremely 
slow and interrupted, and the pro- 
spect of muchreal benefit from their 
appointment was considerably di- 
minished. In the beginning of the 
year 1800, they examined their own 
members, respecting the appoint- 
ments eaoh had had? the disposal of, 
as a preliminary step towards a 
similar examination of the other 
members of the court. But when 
this proposal was laid before the 
general court of directors, a mo- 
tion, that the declaration required 
from each member should be on 
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oath, was rejected, and a motion 
for adjournment proposed and car- 
ried. The committee of patronage 
having ceased along with the direc- 
tion in the month ef April, a long 
and warm discussion took place re- 
lative to its reappointment. Ona 
division, the numbers being equal, 
the lot decided for an amend- 


ment, the purport and cbject of 


which was not to reappoint the 
committee. An attempt was, hows 
ever, made in the beeinning of the 
year 1501, to tenew the inquiry by 
the former method, but it was de- 
feated; there appearing, on a di- 
Vision, amajorty of Joy against it, 
On the opinion ef counsel having 
been taken, whether the court of di- 
rectors, Or a committee appointed 
by them, could examine the per- 
sons called before them upon oath, 
it appeared that such examination 
would be contrary to law. 

No further proceedings took place 
on this subject, though it was well 
and generally known that appoint- 
ments to cadetships were procura- 
ble, and that advertisements re- 
specting them frequently appeared 
in the newspapers, till the investi- 

ration respecting the charges a- 
gainst the duke of York forced the 
subject upon the attention of the 
house of commons. In the course 
of this investigation, it was ascer- 
qained, that there was a regular, 
systematic, and by no means a con- 
cealed trathe in East-India appoint- 
ments, as we ll as in suberdinate 
places under government, The in- 
stances of traitic in the former were 
so Very NuMerous and glaring, that 
the house of commons appointed 
a select committee to inquire joto 
the existence of any corrupt prac- 
tices in seyratd te the nominatica oi 
writers and cadets jn the service of 
the East-Ind a Company, or any 
agreement, Negotiation, gr bargain, 
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direct or indirect, for the sale of 
such places, 

By the report of this select com, 
mittee, tt appeared that a very prea 
number of cadetships and write. 
ships had been disposed of in an j 
legal manner; and though ther 
expressly declared that the evidence 
laid before them had brought out 
nothing which could in the smalleg 
devree fix any of these iMproper 
bargains on any of the dr Ctors, of 
give rise to a reasonable Suspicion 
that such bargains had been formed 
or carried into execution with their 
consent or knowledge ; yet not only 
particyar facts, but the general 
bearing of the whele investigatiog 
clearly proved, that if all the dis 
rectorshad exercised, in the disposal 
of their patronage, the same cay 
tion and vigilance which age 
usually applied in the management 
of a person’s individual concerns, 
it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble that such a regular and con, 
tinued trailic should have been 
carried on for such a considerable 
length of time. 

All the writerships which had 
been improperly disposed of were 
found to be the nomination of one 
individual; and so strong and ge 
neral was the persuasion that he 
had been culpable, at least im so 
far as culpability was implied in 
not inquiring how the person, at 
whose disposal he placed the othces 
to which he was entitled to nom 
nate, had bestowed chem, and on 
what account, and for what pur 
pose of personal interest, he was 
so anxious to procure Uiem, that, on 
his offering himself to be rechosen 
as 2 director, he was rejected bya 
large majority. 

fAiter tong and wart debates, 
it was determined in the court 
directors, that those young me 
who had been named by the com 
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mittee of the house of commons, 
as having obtained their appoit- 
ments improperly, should be re- 
called. Ina court of proprietors, 
and also in the house of commons, 
an attempt was made to set aside 
this resolution ot the directors: 
but the previous question was Care 
ried in the former; and in the latter 
it was justly argued, that the house 
had no jurisdiction over the East 
India company on this point. 

The hardship which the carrye 
ing into effect this resolution would 
inflict on the young men who were 
the objects of it, was felt and ac- 
knowledged ; but there seemed to 
be no alternative, unless the court 
of directors had resolved to render, 
by their own act, a solemn and 
essential law of the East-India 
company a dead letter. It was 
very properly argued, that no law 
could ever be put into regular 
and impartial execution, if it were 
obstructed or suspended in its 
course by the consideration of the 
individual evil which it would 
necessarily produce ;—at the same 
time it must be acknowledged, 
that the conduct of those directors, 
whose negligence and want of due 
and efficient inquiry had, in a great 
Measure, given rise to the improper 
appomtments, was highly censurae 
ble. Had the practice of disposing 
of writerships and cadetships for 
money, or any other valuable con- 
sideration, not been generall 
known, and long established, there 
might be some excuse for their in- 
attention and carelessness ;~but 
as the traffic was public, and had 
been so strongly suspected of being 
encouraged by the remissfess, at 
least, ot the directors, that come 
mittees of inquiry had been insti- 
tuted upwards of teu years before, 
it requires almost an excess of 
caadour, bordeving either upon 
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weakness of judgement, or great 
partiality, to believe that: they did 
not inquire, solely because they 
had no suspicion that such a traffic 
existed, or that the friends whom 
thev obliged were not concerned 
in this trailic. 

The consideration of this inat. 
tention or laxness of principles, 
where the concerns are not indie 
vidual or personal, but of a public 
and general nature, forces itself 
upon the mind in too many in- 
stances, in reviewing the transace 
tions of this year, and weakens in 
no small degree the hope which 
many, too fondly indalge, that 
men may be found, who will carry 
the morality, by which they regu- 
late their duty towards their neigh- 
bours, into their transactions, wibet 
they act as the servants of the na- 
tion, and the guardians and ad. 
ministrators of the public good. 

In the course of the examination 
of witnesses by the committee 
for inquiry into the abuse of East 
India patronage, it came out, that 
lord Castlereagh, when president of 
the board ot control, had endea- 
voured to procure a seat in parlia- 
ment for his friend lord Clancarty, 
then a member of the same board ; 
for which seat lord Castlereagh 
had agreed to exchange a writer- 
ship, the nomination to which, he, 
as president, possessed. The ne- 
gotiation did not however succeed, 
owing to the unwillingness of the 
agent who had undertaken to ob- 
tain the seat, to name the person 
who had the disposal of it. Lord 
Castlereagh, from his own exami 
nation, appeared to have ventured 
into this disgraceful business withe 
out the smallest viesitation or scru- 
ple, and to have been perfectly 
ready and willing to give every 
explanation, and to fultl all that 
Was requisite on his part. He ac- 
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knowledged that he had engaged 
in a traffic which ought justly to 
be regarded as doubly illegal, as it 
had for its object both the disposal 
of East-India patronage and the 
purchase of a seat in the house of 
commons. This trafiic he entered 
into with’a man whose character 
and profession was an advertising 
place-brcker he either knew, or 
might have known if he had 
made theslightestinquiry respecting 
him. With this hice broker he 
had frequent meetings, fixed at his 
own desire, and according to his 
own appointment. 

Our readers, by adverting to our 
account of the proceedings of the 
house of commons, under the date 
of the 25th of April, will observe, 
that notwithstanding lord Castle- 
reagh, by his own testimony, was 
proved to have broken the law in a 
double sense, yet the motion of 
lord A. Hamilton,—that by his con- 
duct he had been guilty of a dere- 
liction of his duty as president of 
the board ef control, a gross vio- 
lation of his engagements as a ser- 
vant of the crown, and of an at- 
tack on the purity and constitution 
of the house,—was got rid of, by 
the erder of the day. ‘The argn- 
ments which were urged in de- 
fence of lord Castlereavh are of 
such a singular nature, when consi- 
dered as urged in defence of a 
man who admitted not merely the 
facts alleged arainst him, but the 
legality of the facts, that they 
merit some consideration, 

it we strip the defence that was 
set up for the noble lord of all 
extraneous matter, it will be found 
to rest principally on these two 
circumstances :—that he was an 
offender only in intention ;—that 
the crime was not complete ; and 
thut he was not led to the com. 
mission of it by any wish or in- 
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tention to violate the Purity of the 
constitution. 

It is scarcely possible to r 
and treat these as serious 
ments: they seem rather meant tp 
cover the real ground of defence 
which was hinted at during the 
discussion on lord A. Hamilton's 
motion. There certainly appeared 
to be a disposition in some mem. 
bers to justify, or at least to ex. 
tenuate, the conduct of lord Cas. 
tlereagh, on the plea that he had 
only done what had been often 
done before, and that therefore it 
would be unfair and _ harsh to 
punish him, while others equally 
culpable were permitted to 
unpunished. In this implied and 
a defence, as well as in the 
defence which was openly employ. 
ed, the simple and single question 
is overlooked: Is the conduct 
which lord Castlereagh confesses 
himself to have pursued, contrary 
to the laws of this country? If 
the answer had been, as it must 
have been, in the afhrmative, all 
proof that the crime was not fully 
completed, or that the accused 
person was ignorant of the law, 
or meant no harm in transgressing 
it, was irrelevant and unnecessary. 
In ordinary cases it would not have 
been admitted; and, if ‘urged, 
would probably have injured i 
stead of benefiting the culprit in 
the eyes of the jury ; since it would 
have led them to believe, that tt 
was had recourse to, oaly for want 
of more complete and satisfactory 
evidence, 

But let us examine these grounds 
of defence separately, and with 
more minuteness. Lord Castle 
reagh, it was urged, was an o- 
fender only in intention. But from 
what cause did it happen that 
his intention wasnot carried intofull 


execution? Was it because he die 
covered 
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covered that he was acting illegally, 
and therefore resolved to proceed 
no further in the transaction ? Had 
this been the state of the case, 
there might have been some shades 
of an argument in this mode of 
defence: but the fact was not so. 
Lord Castlereagh was willing and 
anxious to have completed the 
transgression of the law, provided 
he could have done it on his own 
terms, and to his own satisfaction. 
He did nat say to the place-broker, 
«| shall have nothing more to do 
with this business, because I have 
discovered that it is illegal ;” « but 
I will break off the negotiation, be- 
cause you are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and I am apprehensive I 
may give away the writership 
without receiving the seat in 
parliament.’’— Besides, lord Castle- 
reagh did not merely intend to 
transgress the law :—he did trans- 
gress it in every step he took, from 
the first letter he wrote to the place- 
broker ; from the first interview he 
had with him, to the brefking off 
the negotiation. — The defence 
urged in his behalf on this ground, 
cannot therefore stand a moment, 
before the examinationof the small- 
est share of common sense; nor 
would it be admitted in any court 
of justice. 

lis advocates were not more 
successful in the other plea which 
they advanced; viz. that in the 
whole transaction he had not the 
Most distant ideas of violating the 
purity of the constitution. Of what 
use are laws, if a person, when he 
transgresses them, is suffered to go 
unpunished, on the ground, that 
although the law was expressly 
made against the action he had 
committed, because it was injurious 
to soctetyy—yet he did not intend 
to mjure society in committing it? 
ii lord Castlereagh knew that the 
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law he was transgressing was 
deemed necessary to protect and 
preserve the purity of the consti- 
tution, it was impossible that he 
should not at the same time have 
had a clear knowledge that he was 
violating that purity; unless indeed 
he regarded the law as useless, 
In that case, he ought to have 
come boldly forward in the house, 
confessed his transyression of the 
law, but contended that such 
conduct had not, deservedly, sub- 
jected him to censure or punish- 
ment; since, though illegal, it had 
no tendency to violate the consti- 
tution. .But so long as he admitted 
that the law was just and salutary, 
and that he was acquainted with 
the existence of such a law, his 
declaration, that he had no idea of 
violating the constitution, must be 
regarded as ridiculous and absurd. 

Although lord Castiereagh was 
acquitted, in a manner indeed not 
very honourable and triumphant, 
by moving the order of the day; 
yet the scenes whicly had been laid 
open during the investigation of the 
charges against the duke of York, 
in the report of the select commit- 
tee appointed to inqvire into the 
abuse of East-Lndia patronage, and 
more particularly and strikingly by 
the exposition of the conduct of 
the noble lord, induced Mr. Cur- 
wen to bring in a bill for better 
preserving and guarding the purity 
of parliament. Ministers expressed 
their hearty concurrence m_ the 
principle and object of the bill 
when it was first proposed; but 
they afterwards, during its passage 
through the house, intreduced into 
it such material and fundamental 
alterations, as, in the opinion of 
many, to render it totally inade- 
quate and inefficient to answer the 
proposed object. 

In order that the promise of se- 
curity 
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curity tothe constitution, which Mr. 
Curwen’s own bill held out, may 
be justly estimated, and the proba- 
bility of the altered bill being be- 
neficial for the «ime purpose, may 
also be fairly appreciated, it will 
be proper to state in what respects 
they differed from each other. 

The most remarkable features in 
Mr. Curwen’s bill are, the oath, 
which it proposed should be taken 
by every member of the house of 
commons, at the table in the mid- 
dle of the house, while a full house 
was sitting, and the penalties which 
it annexed to the breach of the oath. 
It was very explicit and carefully 
worded, and must have applied 
to almost every possible case of 
the purchase of a borough; and 
even where legal discovery could 
not have been made, vet the dread 
of falling under the imputation and 
punishment of perjury, joined to 
the suspicion which seldom fails ot 
being fixed where such a purchase 
has taken place, would have de- 
terred men from offering money 
for seats in parliament. For it 
was expressly declared by Mr. 
Curwen’s orginal bill, that if any 
person, having taken the prescr'bed 
oath, should be afterwards proved 
to have done any thing contrary 
to it, he should suffer the punish. 
ment inflicted in cases of wilful 
and corrupt perjury. 

It was contended by ministry, 
that this oath was wholly objec- 
tionable, on the ground that ‘the 
offence against which it was in- 
tended to guard, was perfectly 
indefinite. But certainly the of- 
fence of purchasing a seat in par- 
liament is not only a cGefinite of. 
fence, but may be technically de- 
scribed, in an act of the realm, in 
ench a precise, clear and explicit 
manner, as should leave no doubt 
in the minds of those who were 


interested in not trans essing it 
how far it permitted Mem to go 
with impunity ; nor in the minds 
of those who were to admniniges 
the law on this head, in whar pare 
ticular instances it had been bro. 
ken. It seems not easy to under. 
stand what was meant by the as. 
seation, that the crime (for a crime 
it was allowed to be by all parties) 
was of so vague, fleeting and 
changeable a nature, that it could 
not be described. It may indeed be 
true, that no law could be made on 
the subject, which should be oo 
full and precise as to define and 
state in every possible mode and 
shade of transgression; but, un. 
doubtedly, the more 2108s and 
palpable cases of criminality, as 
they strike strongly on the under 
standing of every man of common 
sense, might be described in lan 
guage sufhciently appropriate and 
persprceucus. 

The mode of preserving and 
securing the purity of parliament 
adopted in Mr. Curwen’s original 
bill, was pointed out and strongly 
recommended by sir Wiliam 
Blackstone, tn his Commentaries, 
He declares, that “. it would not 
he amiss, if the persons elected 
were bound to take the oath against 
bribery and corruption, which in 
all probability would be much 
more effectual than administering 
it only to the electors.” After 
such an authority, the authority of 
a oman not piven to recommend 
impracticable or unjust enactments, 
and who certainly was as careful 
of the preper weight which MIMIS- 
ters Ought to have in parliament, 
as of the preservation of a real and 
efficient representation ot the peo- 
ple,-—1t 1s surprising to hear the 
oath proposed by Mr. Curwen 
obiected to, on the ground of its 
being framed against an offence 
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totally indefinite.— Besides, if the 
articular oath introduced into tae 
original bill was onjectionabie, 
might not the surgestioi of sir 
William Blackstone have been 
adopted, and the oath ‘5 i 

bribery and coiruption | “i 
the eleciars, been orderga ae 
adm‘aistered also to tie elected: 

The most mt clause that 
was introduced by ministers mto 

Mr. Curwen’s bill was to the fol- 
lowing purport s—that any ofhce 
given OF bartered away In exchange 
for a seat m parliament, should 
vacate the seat, forfeit the ofhce, 
and render the parties liable to a 
ynisdemeanor, where the transac. 
tion could be proved to have taken 
place under an express agreement. 
By the insertion of the word 
express, it 1s to be lam ited, that 
ministers did not prove the reality 
of that good-will towards Mr. 
Curwen’s intention, in bringing 
forward his bili, which they ex- 
pressed at its first introduction. 
Oa many accounts, the insertion 
of this word was objectionable: in 
the first place, tt is entirely without 
precedent in drawing up acts of 
parliament, and consequently, being 
unusual, it must give rise to much 
dithculty and perplexity. Minis- 
ters had objected to the oath, be- 
cause it applied to an offence that 
could not be clearly defined; but 
in this case they committed a si- 
milar fault ; for, as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine how 
tar an agreement miyvht go, with- 
out beme legally considered as 
express, they affixed a punishment 
to an offence of an indefinite na- 
(ure, 

In the second place, it left com- 
pletely open and unnoticed every 
violauon of the purity of parlia- 
ment, which might arise from an 
implied agreement, even where the 
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cirenmstinees by which it was 
tmipited were so, clear and strong, 
that no possible doubt could be 
entertained on the point. It thus 
seemed designed, and undoubiedly 
hid a manttest ond direct tenden- 
cy, to point out to persons so dis- 
posed, how far they might pro- 
ceed, in violating the purity of 
parliament, undetected and un- 
punished, and by what means they 
might secure themselves from the 
law. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive any reason for refusing cir- 
cumstantial evidence on this very 
essential point, when it is admitted 
and acted upon in every case 
where the property, lives, and 
character of individuals are con- 
cerned. 

Lastly, we regret much, that by 
the alterations in Mr. Curwen’s 
bill, proposed and carried by mi- 
nisters, the character and tendency 
of it were so completely changed, 
and rendered so very different 
from what that bill possessed 
which they promised to support, 
that those persons who were dis- 
pesed to question their sincerity, 
had too much reason to pride 
themselves tn their sagacity, and 
such a good opportunity and 
pretext for inveighing agamst the 
patriotism of men in power,.— 
When Mr. Curwen’s bill was first 
iatroduced, it was received with 
favour by ministers, and treated 
with contempt and scorn by that 
party in the house who are ad- 
vocates for a complete and radical 
reform. The latter prophesied 
that it would do no good, but 
rather harm, even if it had passed 
through unmutilated and unweak- 
ened; they were solicitous about 
no measure, and would support no 
measure, which did not proceed 
upon the general principles they 
had adopted, and tend to the im- 
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mediate and complete accomplish- 
ment of the object they had in 
view: by them, therefore, Mr. 
Curwen’s bill was disregarded, as 
too weak and inefficient ;—by the 
ministry, as too strong and rigid. 
Is it not, therefore, reasonabie to 
conclude, that as steering clear of 
both ext-emes, as pleasing neither 
those who are enemies to mode- 
rate reform nor those who are 
afraid of every kind of reform, this 
ili-fated bill was founded in wisdom 
ard justice; and would, it it had 
been permitted to have remained 
unchanged, have produced all the 
advantages that the mover of it 
expected and held forth. 

Before we proceed to offer some 
remarks on the plan proposed by 
sir Francis Burdett for reforming 
the state of the representation, we 
think it proper to observe, that, 
sensible of the extreme difhculty 
and importance of the subject, we 
shall confine ourselves to a few 
very general observations, after 
having first given a short abstract 
of the plan itself. 

Sir Francis divided his pro- 
posed plan into three parts: by 
the first article of it, all freeholders, 
householders, and others subject to 
the payment of direct taxes to the 
state, the church, or the poor, 
should be entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of parliament. In the second 
place, a convenient division of the 
places entitled lo send representa- 
tives was to be formed; each di- 
Vision Was again to be subdivided ; 
and each subd:vision was to return 
anemember, In the third place, the 
elections were to be carried on in 
the several parishes on the same 
day; and, lastly, the duration of 
parlaments was to be reduced to 
the period of time most agreeable 
to the constitution. 

The first observation which we 
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shall offer, relates not to this, ¢ 
indeed to any particular plan fo, 
a parliamentary reform, but ty 
the object itself. We have not the 
least doubt that many very 
advantages would accrue to the 
country from a wise reform, pro, 
perly introduced, and grounded oy, 
rational principles; but we mug 
express Our Opinion, that these ad. 
vantages have never been fairly 
and satisfactorily "laid open to the 
view of the public; while may 
consequences, certainly of a highly 
beneficial nature, have been exult. 
ingly dwelt upon, as what would 
unavoidably follow this measure, 
which to us appear to have little or 
no connexion with it. There is also 
another gross mistake or misrepre. 
sentation on this subject: it is con. 
ceived, or at least held out by 
many, that a reform in parliament 
would produce much more patriot. 
ism and public ceconomy. This 
will be strongly questioned by those 
who have observed how little effect 
is produced on mankind by mere 
enactments, institutions, or laws. 
A reform in parliament, if it di- 
minished the means and the quan. 
tity of temptation, would certainly 
cut off some of the causes which 
make men desert or sacrifice the 
interests of their country: but those 
persons would find themselvesgross 
ly mistaken, who expected that the 
beneficial change would either be 
immediate, complete, or general, 
While such numbers of electors are 
to be found who prefer their m- 
dividual interest to the public wel- 
fare, and who would even secure 
the former at the expense of the 
latter, there will be too many 
chosen members of parliament, 
(even though sir Francis Burdett’s 
plan should be adopted) solely be 
cause they are willing to } 
their constituents, and ade 
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forfeit their favour and support, 
however they may vote and act on 

ublic occasions, provided they are 
able and willing to preserve It, 
by such means as are now, in the 
present imperfect and corrupt state 
of the representation, too fre- 
quently had recourse to. 

Of those members, therefore, 
who might be returned to parlia- 
ment under an amended system, 
there would probably be a consi- 
derable number who were indebt- 
ed for their election to their 
known disposition, if not their ab- 
solute promise, to benefit their con- 
stituents, in a Manner not compa- 
tible with the interests of the coun- 
try: such men, though chosen by 
a part of the people, could not justly 
be regarded as forming any part 
of the real representation of the 
nation at large; those by whom 
they were elected, expected from 
them a line of conduct directly op- 
posite to what they must have pur- 
sued, if they had been conscien- 
tiously solicitous to discharge the 
duties of the latter character. Here 
then we perceive a body of men, 
returned not by ministerial in@u- 
ence, or by means of their own 
money, but by a portion of the 
people, who, not more from a re- 
gard to their own interests than 
from a compliance with the wishes 
and expectations of their constitu- 
ents, will be as much at the beck 
of the ministry of the day, as any 
set of men can possibly be under 
the present system. That such 
would be the result under any re- 
form of parliament, however ju- 
diciously devised, nobody will en- 
tertain a doubt, who is acquainted 
with the kind of merit to which 
many members, returned by places 
where the right of election is as 
open and free as could well be 
adopted, are indebted for their 
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seats in parliament. It would not 
be ditficult to specify places, the 
voters of which, almost to a man, 
have reprobated the conduct of the 
house of commons, and yet re- 
ceived .with rapture, and returned, 
almost by acclamation, and with- 
out contest, their members, who 
supported the measures they repro- 
bated; but who, by ranging them- 
selves on the side of ministry, had 
it in their power to benefit their 
constituents. 

There is still another source 
which would produce  mémbers 
not the real representatives of the 
people who choose them, but either 
at the disposal of the ministry di- 
rectly, or indirectly so, through 
the medium of men of large pro- 
perty and influence. Let us sup- 

ose that the plan proposed by sir 
Santis Burdett, or any other plan 
of a similar nature, were sanctioned 
by parliament, and that, in con- 
sequence of it, all who paid di- 
rect taxes were allowed to vote for 
members of the house of come 
mons. A large portion of those 
who were thus qualified, would un- 
avoidably be under the direct and 
absolute influence of the higher 
and richer classes of the commu. 
nity. Let us consider what takes 
place, notoriously, in many county 
elections : the. tenants are directed 
to vote as their landlords require ; 
and if they refuse or object, they 
must abide the consequences. In 
some places, when an estate is let 
into ) seme the rent demanded is 
under the regular and customary 
sum, on the express or implied cone 
dition, that the votes of the tenants 
shall be at the disposal of the land- 
lords. Where tenants enjoy long 
and unrestricted leases, they may 
be in a great measure independent 
of their landlords ; but where there 
are no leases, or where the leases 
are 







































































































































































































































































































are short, or burdened with such 
restrictions or obligations as thre te- 
nant cannot. possibly attend to 
in every instance, with legal ac- 
curacy and completeness, the Jand- 
lord, if so disposed, has it in his 
power, either to command the vote 
of his tenant, or to expose him 
to great pecuniary losses ;—even 
where tenants are, strictly speaking, 
independent of their landlords, 
they will not, generally, be <lis- 
posed to thwart his views in polt- 
tical matters :—so that here again 
we perceive that, unless the condi- 
tion of the electors could be al- 
tered; unless they could be ren- 
dered not only mote pure, but less 
uuder the and 
property, the clected will not be the 
real representatives of the nauon. 
It is scar e! siry to pon 
ont how the tntiner.ce of property, 
the : ind servant, 
and, in general, the hold which 
wo! h has over comparative po- 
verty, and men w..o ure possess: 
of capital have over such as de- 
pend upon their labour for the 
means of livelihood, would operate 
in tOWMS, US well as m the country, 
and throw the real return cf a 
great number of the members of 
the house of ¢ommons into*the 
hands of a very few individuals. 
Such members of course could not 
justly be reparded as forming a 
part of the real representatives of 
the people, nor CNM “ted to perform 
the duties of } unless j 


pleased those through whose means 
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mand a m yornty, in general, by 
means of those members who are res 
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sury boroughs ; of such as ther 
personally influence or return ; and 
of such as come over to them, jg 
the hopes of sharing their favoure 
If the proposed plan were adopted, 
they would be deprived of al] the 
first class; of some (but only of 
sceme, if our preceding remarks 
be just) of the second ; and, it may 
be, of a great proportion of the 
last class. It is expected that the 
reform would make ministry more 
cautious, if not more patriotic in 
their measures :—this it might do; 
but undoubtedly, their first attempt 
would be, allowing the character 
drawn of ministers in general to be 
correct, to make up for the men. 
bers whom they had lost by the 
destruction of the rotten boroughs, 
by drawing over other members, 
so as to give them a majority. For 
these they miust be at more ex. 
pense than the y are supposed to be 
now; both because they would stand 
more in need of them, and becanse 
the dread of not beiny returned at 
the dissolution of parliament would 
deter many from joining them, 
But as the proposed reform does 
not pretend to be operative upon 
the character of ministers, unless 
on the supposition (which we have 
endeavoured to show is very prd- 
blematical) that the representaures 
returned under it would prefer the 
good of the nation to the accept. 
ance of wealth or honour; andas 
it would still leave all the patron 


age, at present engaged by min 


sters, in their possession, the most 
probable consequence would be, 
that ministers would still have a 
majority 3 but that majomty would 
be obtained at a greater expense 0 
the nation. 

Notwithstanding these remarks 
we are deeply impressed both with 
the advantages that would result 
from a reform in parliament, a 
vide 
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vided it were preceded or accom- 
ynied with more patriotism in the 
ople at large, and with the evils 
attendant upon the present system 
of representiuion . What the pub- 
lic ought to be guarded against ts, 
the delusive hope, that a reform m 
arliament would immediately and 
unavoidably operate as 3 cure for 
all the evils they complain of, and 
the over-weening belief that they 
themselves are pure and need no 
reform. When, by their conduct, 
regularly persevered in from prin- 
ciple and conviction, and not ad- 
opted by fits and_ starts, they 
prove that the national welfare 
and dignity are uppermost in their 
thoughts and affections; when, by 
a resentment and indignation as 
strong and real against the propo- 
salto share in the money wrung 
from the fruits of their labour, us 
they manifest against the payment 
of new taxes, or the waste of the 
national expenditure, they prove 
thata selfish regard to their own in- 
terest is not at the foundation of 
their complaints ; then may a re- 
form in parliament be advantage- 
ous; for then, but not tll then, 
the people may reasonably be ex- 
pected to return such members a- 
lone as would have the national 
welfare at heart, and guard it with 
so much vigilance, zeal, and in- 
trepidity, as would compel minis- 
ters to secure a majority by obey- 
ing the wishes of the nation. 
Colonel Wardle having inciden- 
tally stated in the house his opi- 
mon, that a saving in the public 
etpenditure might, by judicious ar- 
rangements and proper attention 
to economy, be effected, to the 
whele amount of the income tax, 
he was called upon to particula- 
tize the mode in which it might 
be accomplished. ‘This he did, in 
@ long speech at the end of the 
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session, which speech was very 
minutely replied to by Mr. Hus- 
kisson. On this subject we mean 
to offer some general as well as 
particular remarks ; referring our 
readeis, as usual, to our parlia- 
mentary debates, for the state- 
ment and reply. 

Although no doubt can possibly 
be entertained, that in the manage- 
ment and course of such an enor- 
mous expenditure as that of Great 
Britain now is, there is ample room 
for siving to a large amount, yet 
we apprehend colonel Wardle did 
not do justice, either to himself 
or to his subject, by the mode in 
which he brought forward his 
statements. ‘They were evidently 
taken up upon too general and 
cursory a view of the subject; and 
tiwigh several of them (as we shall 
presently endeavour to show) were 
borne out by clear and definite 
facts, yet the general impression 
from the whole of them was, not 
that no considerable savings could 
be made, but that colonel Wardle 
had not succeeded in pointing them 
out and substantiating them. 

The reply of Mr. Huskisson 
was equally objectionable in a ge- 
neral point of view. Though it 
were admitted that he had suc- 
ceeded in proving each individual 
statement of colonel Wardle in- 
correct and unfounded, yet it 
would have had a better appear- 
ance, if he had directly admitted 
the possibility of reducing the na- 
tional expenditure, even though he 
had not applied the extensive and 
accurate knowledge he is acknow- 
ledved to possess on this import- 
ant subject, todevelope and explain 
the particular methods by which 
it might be reduced. His conduct 
on this occasion is a part of, and 
exemplifies the system, very injus 
diciously, in our opinion, pursued 


by 
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by every ministry. While their 
opponents contend that there are 
many things wrong and injurious 
to the interests of the country, 
they, on the other hand, maintain, 
with equal obstinacy, that every 
thing is correct, proper, and bene- 
ficial, Could ministers themselves 
be persuaded to step forward, and 
candidly point out what needs 
reform, they would not only weak- 
en the powcr of their opponents, 
but gain a more firm, permanent 
and extensive footing in the confi- 
dence and good-will of the nation. 
Besides this general objection to 
Mr. Huskisson’s reply, a special 
one, of no trifling weight, may 
justly be brought against it. In 
almost every instance, where col. 
Wardle brings a charge of unne- 
cessary and profuse expendernire 
against any department of - atag 
ment, Mr. Huskisson replies, by 
asserting, that the subordinate 
agents in that department are al- 
lowed very moderate “ salaries. 
This reply, in our opinion, mstead 


of proving the non-existence ot 


the evil complained of by col. 
Wardle, proves that two evils ex- 
ist ;—the immoderate salaries paid 
to the higher, and the disproportion- 
ately low salaries paid to the in- 
terior agents in the same depart- 
ment. Mr. Huskisson instanced 
a clerkship in the stamp-office, the 
salary of which was only 502 per 
ann.: for this it seems impossible 
to procure the taithful diseharge 
of the duty of such an office; so 
that by Mr. Huskisson’s own show- 
ing, the public are injured, not 
only by that extravagance which 
allows more than an adequate 
salary, but by that ill-judged and 
short-sighted economy, which, 
hoping to atone for its extrava- 
gance m one instance, allows in 
another such a small remuuera- 
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tion, «as cannot possibly comman{ 
the requisite abilities and app}: 
applica. 
tion. 
In no part of his reply was Mp 
Huskisson less fortunate and satis. 
factory than in that which related 
to the expense incurred by the 
collection of the revenue. ¥; 
Wardle asserted that one milliog 
might be saved under this head 
Mr. Huskisson replied that th 
was a bare conjectural assumpti 
and that he might as well have 
said, it could be collected at the 
rate of 2 or 1 per cent. as ata 
centage of 32 Colonel} Wardle. 
assertions, we have already remark. 
ed, appear to us, in many instances, 
not to have been grounded on 
very accurate and minute intelli. 
ence ; but, in this particular one, 
a is certainly borne out by facts, 
that must have been known to 
Mr. Huskisson. ‘The most trouble. 
some part of the revenue is col- 
lected at an expense less than that 
which colonel Wardle allowed for 
the whole. By the official docu- 
ments laid before parliament, it 
appears that the revenues of excise 
are collected at the expense of 2} 
per cent., and as the sum raised by 
duties of excise amounts to 20 
millions ; nearly the half of the 
revenue of the country is collected 
under the rate allowed by colonel 
Wardle.—The sum paid for collect- 
ing the whole revenue is 4/. 12s. 945 
so that the remainder of the te 
venue, after deducting the duties of 
excise, must cost the nation nearly 
74 per cent. in the collection. 
By the statement of col. Wat 
dle, in which Mr. Huskisson com 
curred, it appears, that the expensts 
of the post-office have risen sine 
the year 1793 from two to four 
handred thousand pounds per ant 
The latter gentleman accounts for 
this by no micans in a satisfactory 
manner: 
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manner: according to him, the 
increase of salaries, the opening 
new lines of communication, and 
the establishing new provincial 
offices, have caused this double 
exvense. ‘The first cause may be 
allowed as relevant and efficient: 
the second could occasion only a 
temporary additional expense ; 
and, if the new lines of communt- 
cation were judiciously plhunned, a 
permanent saving must have been 
produced by shortening distances, 
and by the consequent diminution 
of the charges of conveyance. The 
last cattse may be allowed to have 
given rise t& part of the increased 
expense of the post-oflice; but 
most assuredly, additional salaries 
and the establishment of new pro- 
vincial othces, could not joinily 
have doubled the expenditure, es- 
pecially when the saving produced 
by opentnz new lines of communi- 
cation is taken into the account. 
Our limus will not permit us 
to advert to more than one other 
mstance, in which the reply of Mr. 
Huskisson is extremely loose and 
unsatisiactory. Colonel Wardle 
had objected to the very great ex- 
pense attending the staff of the local 
militia (between three and tour 
hundred tiousand pounds. )Certam- 
ly the most proper answer to this 
objection Would have been, to point 
out, mm the first place, the advan- 
taves accruing trom the staff of 
the local militia in. its present ex- 
tended state ; aad, secondly, to de- 
monstrat’, by a reference to par- 
ticular caleutations, that this staff, 
thus proved advantageous to the 
Country, could not be Kept Np at 
a less expense. Mr. Huskisson 
contented himself with remarking, 
that “so long as the local militia 
Was maintaiied npon its present 
booting, the hon. genileman could 
1809, | 
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not expect any saving to be ef- 
fected.” 

The state of parties during the 
session of 1809 was very singular, 
and almost unprecedented. Most 
of those who are denominated 
whigs, and who are regarded ag 
the disciples of Mr. Fox, utterly 
refused to countenance colonel 
Wardle, when he tirst brought for- 
ward his charges against the duke 
ot York ;—behaved in a very shuf- 
Hine and evasive manner, ttil the 
business was nearly concluded ; and 
then part of them were anxious to 
share the public favour, which the 
colonel had gained, by appearing 
against his royal highness; while 
others, divided between their anxie- 
ty to be popular, their dislike of 
ministers, and their wish to court 
the royal favour, pursued such half 
measures as neither benefited the 
duke nor pleased the peopie. When 
lord A. Humilton attacked lord 
Casdereagh for his abuse of East- 
Lidia patronage, he was supported 
by most of the whig party ; but 
when Mr, Madocks discovered a 
wish to fix the charre cf corrupt 
practices upon Mr. Perceval and 
lord Castlereagh, and through therm 
upon the former ministry, he was 
countenanced and supported only 
by those of his own party. 

This party, which may be de- 
nominated the party of the refornt- 
ists, or the party who have taken 
up some of the principles, though 
they profess their abhorrence and 
contempt of the name, of whiggism, 
has this year gained a considerable 
accession of strength in the house, 
and fixed their popelarity upon a 
more firm and extensive basis. For 
this accession of strength and popu- 
larity, they are as much indebted 
to the enismanagement of ministers 
as to theis talents or exertions. The 
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nation at large certainly are anx- 
jous for such a change of system 
as would introduce a more real 
responsibility of their rulers, a 
greater economy in the public ex- 
penditure, and a more wise and 
successful administration of affairs: 
but they are also desirous that 
these beneficial changes should be 
brought about by ministers them- 
selves; and they have not transfer- 
red their hopes and their confidence 
to a set of men, whom, but a few 
years ago, they regarded as the 
libellers ef the constitution, till they 
have had fatal and repeated expert- 
ence of the unwillingness of mini- 
sters to alter their system. 

We have already remarked, that 
it would be dificult to point outa 
session of parliament, on the pro- 
ceedings of which the attention of 
the nation at large was fixed with 
more deep and anxtous interest. 
‘Those who had long entertained 
and expressed the opinion, that 
the house of commons did neither 
represent the people, nor follow, in 
their cecisions. and measures, its 
voice and wishes, kept a steady eye 
on the conduct of the house du- 
ring the investigation of the charges 
against the dirke of York. They 
were considered by them as of 
yreat importance, not merely with 
respect to the dismissal of his royal 
highness, but as bringing to a se- 
vere and accurate test the truth of 
their Opinion, with regard to the 
willingness of the house of com- 
mons to comply with the voice of 
the nation, unequivocally and al- 
most unanimously made known to 
them. When, therefore, the result 
proved that the resignation of the 


duke of York had been effected, 
not by the votes of the house, but 
by the indienant voice of the 
people, those who had always 
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held up the house as needin» 1. 
form, from the very mode in which 
the members were returned, consi. 
dered themselves furnished With a 
direct, positive, and glaring 
that their character of it w 
harsh or unjust. 

This opinion they found means 
to express, in connexion with the 
thanks which proceeded from every 
part of the ine to colonel 
Wardle, for his persevering, intr 
pid, and successful endeavours ig 
procuring the resignation of the 
commander-in-chief. The cities of 
London and Westminster took the 
lead on this occasion. Very soon 
ifter the colonel had completed his 
labours, a requisition was transmit. 
ted to the lord-mayor to convene 
a common-hall, in order to adopt 
such measures as might be thought 
necessary, respecting the corrupt 
practices which had long prevailed 
in the disposal of commissions in 
his majesty’s land forces, and other 
public abuses. On this requisition 
the lord-mayor refused to convene 
a common-hall, alleging, that it was 
of too general a nature. Another 
having been sent, to which this 
objection did not apply, a very au 
merous common-!a!l was held, ia 
which colonel Wardle, and those 
who had been most warm and d- 
rect in support of him, were de 
clared entitled to their thanks ;— 
strong resolutions were passed, al- 
most unanimously, on the subject 
of public abuses and the constitu 
tion of the house of coramonsj— 
such of the representatives of the 
city of London as had voted 
favour of the duke of York, were 
declared to have forfeited the con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens; 
the lord-mayor was censured for 
hay Ing shown a contempt and dis- 
regard for the rights and privilege 
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of the livery, in refusing to con- 
vene a commonehall on the first re- 
yisition. 

While votes of thanks were pour- 
ing in upon colone! Wardle from 
every part of the kingdom, a Cit 
cumstance occurred which gave a 
serious shock to his popularity. As 
this circumstance is considered by 
many people as having not only 
proved fatal to the character of 
this gentleman, as a real friend of 
the public and a disinterested and 
honourable detector of public ab- 
uses, but also as having struck at 
the very root of the credibility of 
the evidence on which the duke of 
York was condemned by the nation, 
and virtually obliged to resign his 
situation, it demands more notice 
than ought to be allotted it, if its 
consequences were mcrely personal. 

In the beginning of the month of 
July, an action was brought by 
Mr. Wright, an upholsterer, against 
colonel Wardle, for goods fur- 
nished by order of the defendant 
for Mrs. Clarke. In the course of 
the evidence it appeared, that 
colonel Wardle had undertaken to 
furnish a house for Mrs. Clarke, on 
condition that she should put him 
in possession of all she knew against 
the duke of York, and appear /at 
the bar of the house of commons 
as a witness in support of the 
charges which the colonel, from 
her information, should prefer. Mrs. 
Clarke was examined on this trial 
at considerable length ; and indeed 
the plaintiff rested his cause mainly 
on her testimony. The jury, after 
constlting for a considerable time, 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, 

Immediately atter this trial, col. 
Wardle addressed a letter to the 
people of the united kingdom, in 
Which he stated, that his counsel, 
satisfied in their own minds, that 
the jury would not, on the evidence 
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they had before them, find a vem 
dict against him, did not think 
it necessary to comply with his 
request, strongly repeated to them 
in writing during the course of 
the trial, to call some very respect- 
able witnesses in his behalf ;—and 
he pledged himself to prove that 
the verdict given was obtained by 
perjury alone.—See p. (96.) . 

efore, however, colonel War- 
dle proceeded with his indictment 
for perjury he attempted to obtain 
anew trial. The motion made by 
his counsel to that effect was very 
properly rejected by the judges, on 
the satisfactory ground that the 
facts and evidence he wished to 
bring forward might have been 
produced at the former trial, pro- 
vided his counsel had used due 
caution, jadgement, and industry. 
As therefore the cause of the vere 
dict given against him rested en- 
tirely with his own counsel, neither 
a regard to established usage, nor 
to principles of justice and equity, 
would allow his motion for a new 
trial to be granted. 

Soon afterwards, colonel Wardle, 
by tHe advice of his counsel, gave 
up his intention of prosecuting Mr. 
Wright and Mrs. Clarke for per- 
jury, and indicted them for a con- 
spiracy. Few trials excited greater 
interest or anxiety in the public 
mind. By one party it was looked 
forward to as involving the charac- 
ter of colonel Wardle, and deter- 
mining the light in which he ought 
hereafter to be regarded. By an-. 
other party, the issue of it was 
anxiously expected, as affecting, in 
a great degree, the evidence on 
which the duke of York had been 
compelled to resign his situation. 
This party also hoped that a second 
verdict of the jury obtained against 
the colonel, would open the cyes 
of the public to the real character 
xs and 
















































and objects of those who stood 
forward as patriots, and uniforntly 
reviled the motives and measures 
af all public men. 

The trial lasted till near mid. 
nivht. All the witnesses whom the 
colonel had re peatedly requdsted his 
counsel to have brought forward 
on the former o« casion, were ex- 
amined; but their evidence did 


not, in the opinion of the jury, 


prove the alleged conspiracy ; ol 
course the defendants were acquit- 
ted. : ; 

One ef the most singular circum- 
etances attending these trials, was 
the different light ia which the 
credibility and character of Mrs. 
Clarke were held up by the coun- 
sel for colonel Wardle, and the 
attorney-general who conducted 
the cause of the other partics, In 
the house of commons, col. War- 
dle brought forward Mrs. Clarke 
as a credible witness: the attorney- 
general, on the contrary, repre- 
sented her as utterly unworthy of 
sredit: during the trials, Mrs. 

Srpeached by the coun- 

Wardle, as a wo- 

Bou evidence deserved not 
liel ; they consider. 

ed it, 1 d, wus SO giaringly de. 
wd unsatistactory, ectther 

trom Ler general character, or from 
the manner ard substance of it, or 
from both, that they thought it 
cessary to cali witnesses in be- 

lt of their client, to oppore to her ; 
while the attomey-general was loud 
in his eapressions, that she ought 
to be believed, and did not hesitate 
to call tora verdict against colonel 


Wardle, on the credibility of that 
witness whom he represented as 
totally inadmissible when brought 
forward against the commander-in- 
chi f. 

The verdict of the jury, in both 
gases, was undoubtedly correct, 
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and borne out by the - 
that was laid before them, la 
the first tital, the evidence , 
strongly tu favour of the plainsi®’. 
and certainly, if it could nor Bin 
tradicted, it established the i 
that colonel! Wardle had eipre 
prom:ed to furnish the hoy © for 
Mrs. Clarke. ‘I'he fresh evidence 
brought forward on behalf of the 
colonel, on the second trial, ren. 
dered itextremely dubious, whether 
he had made such a promises by 
it by no means established the 
charge of conspiracy‘against the 
defendants, The colonel, when he 
wrote his address to the people of 
the united kingdom, seems not» 
have been zware, that he might 
succeed in proving, that he had 
not given any promise to furnish 
Mrs. Clarke’s house; and yet fil 
in fixing the charge of conspiracy 
against her and Mr. Wright. 

As theretore the verdict of a 
jury has legally proved colonel 
Wardle to have gained the evidence 
of Mrs. Clarke, against the duke 
of York, by the promise of pecu. 
niary reward; and as in the %& 
eond trial the colonel himself ac 
knowledved that he had advanced 
her a suin of money for that pur 
pose, it becomes necessary to m 
quire how far the case of his royal 
highness is benefited by these cir 
cumstances. 

The friends of colonel Wardle 
allege, that as he did no moren 
order to obtain the evidence ard 
papers of Mrs. Clarke, than what 
is frequently done by government 
itself in criminal prosecutions, te 
admissibility of Mrs, Clirke asa 
credible witness is by no mead 
impeached : but there is a striking 
liiference m the two casts} 
wherever a wiiness for the crown 
appears in court, who has bees 
induced to give hus testi20n} from 

the 
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on or the promise 
circumstances are 
the jury 3 and 
consequently they bear them di- 
stiactly in» mind through the 
whole trial, and give them their 
proper weight in the verdict they 
deem themselves obliged to pro- 
nounce, Whereas, when Mrs, 
Clarke appeared at the bar of the 
house of commons, I was not 
Loown that she had either received 
money, or the promise of money, 
in order to induce her to give 
her evidence; so that the credi- 
bility of it, on this ground, was not 
impeached in the opinion of the 
members, whose votes were to de- 
cide the truth of the charges against 
the duke of York. 
Having placed this civcumstance 
in what seems its proper lighi, so 
far as itis connected with wie ad- 


the hope of pare 
me ha Cc 

of TOW Ald, tne 

explicitly stated to 


missibuity of Mrs. Clarke's tes 
timony, it may now be considcred 
as affecting the character of colonel 
Wardle. His advocates sav, that 
he was justified in gaining the evi- 
dence ot Mr.. Clarke by the means 
he used, on the ground that go- 
vernment is justified in precuring, 
y the hope of pardon, and the 
promise of reward, the evidence of 
. plice, to condemn his 
fellow transgressors. But in this 
respect also the observanon that 

have just inade holds coo: 
government pardons cr rewards 

; but, at the same 
time, these circumstances are di- 
suuctly known, or stated to the 


MS Witnesses 


rw 
?* 


, 
jury: colonel Wardle, on the con. 
ary, brought forward Mrs. Clarke 
by mcans ot Money, or the promise 
Of Me Ney, and concealed from the 
members ot the house of commons 
that his witness was thus bribed 
t) vive her testimony. 

oe next to be considered he WwW 
far Mrs, Clarke’s credibility, as a 































witness against the duke of York, 
is atiected, taking into considera. 
tion all the circumstances of the 
two trials. It has been maintained 
that it is totally desteoyed, from 
the fact of her having been bribed 
to give her testimony having been 
proved, The latter circumstance 
may be admitted; and yet the in- 
ference docs by no means follow, 
During the proceedings before the 
house of commons, Mrs. Clarke 
was held up by those who ad- 
vecated the cause of his royal 
highness, as a witness totally inad- 
nussible, on account of her situa. 
tion in life, her general character 
and conduct, and the malice she 
Was supposed to bear agaist the 
duke. Now the jury, by two vers 
dicts, have removed completely 
and satistactorily, in a direct and 
positive manner, the objections to 
her admissibility as 2 witness, 
arising from her situation in life, 
and her general character and 
conduct ;—and, virtually, wie obe 
jectfon arising from = the malice 
she was suy posed to bear against 
his royal highness, since they gave 
credit to her testimony against 
colonel Wardle, Umugh, at the 
time she zppeared against him, 
there WalS, al le ast, as pltst reason 
for suspecting her of matice toe 
wards him, as there was to suspect 
her of malice towurds the duke 
When she was at the bar of the 
house of commons. It may be 
added, that the jury had not such 
strong evidence, corroborative of 
her testimony, as the house of com- 
mons had. 

Aliowing then that the result of 
the trials has been to impeach the 
credibility of Mrs. Clarke’s eVvL- 
dence, on the ground of her having 
beea bribed to appear agaist the 
duke ef York, they have also en- 
tirely removed the objection that 
13 Wus 
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was actually made, and had its 
full force with the house, on the 
ground of her situation and general 
character and conduct, and justi- 
fied the house in overlooking the 
objection which was brought for- 
ward on the plea of her supposed 
malice to the duke of York. As 
then one objection has been re- 
moved, and znother, certainly not 
of such a nature as would have 
disposed the house to have disco- 
vered more unwillingness to be- 
lieve her than they actually did, 
has been brought to light and sub. 
stantiated by the same verdicts 
which removed the former, the 
charge against his royal highness 
rest upon the same foundation as 
they did before the trials, even in 
respect to the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke. 

But the charges against the duke 
of York rested in a very trifling 
degree upon the evidence given 
by Mrs. Clarke: let the amount 
of her testimony be struck out 
altogether ; and let us suppose the 


house of commons only ip 

sion of such evidence as the nor 
and letters laid before them 
forded; and as the advocates of 
his royal highness, in their eq] to 
serve him, actually adduced 3, 
gainst him ;—it must, it will be 
thought, after having weighed qi} 
these proofs, and traced the con. 
nexion and resemblance amone ul! 
their different parts, have stil] pro. 
nounced sentence against him, 

It may therefore be concluded, 
that the trials, however they may 
have affected the character of ¢o. 
lonel Wardle; whatever degree of 
suspicion they may have throws 
upon the patriotic nature of his 
motives, or the honourable and 
justificable nature of the means 
he employed, when he acted as 
the public accuser of the duke of 
York; do not, in any material or 
important degree, weaken the evi. 
dence upon which the voice of the 
public pronounced his royal high. 
ness Guilty. © 
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CHAPTER IX, 


British Affairs continued—Transactions of the British Navy—Escape of 
the French Fleet—take Refuge in Aix Roads—Lord Cochraie sept to 
destroy them.— Admiral Harvey's improper Language to Lord Gumbier— 
His Trial on that Account—Attack on the French Fleet-—Gallant and hw 
mane Behaviour of Lord Cochrane— His Charges against Lord Gambier— 
Evidence of the other Officers in Lord Gambier's BDefence—Lord Gambier 
acquitted—Remarts on his Conduct—Gallant Action in the Balie— 
Assistance afjorded by our Navy to Spain— Ships and Transports destined 


Jor the Reltef of Barcelona, driven on Shore and destroyed by Lord = 
wood s 
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wood's Fleet—Affairs in the West Indies—Policy of taking the French 


Jslands inquired into—Capture of 


Victor Hughues, 
St. Domingo— Dispute 


Martinique—Capture of Cayenne— 
the Governor, censured by Bonaparte—Capture of 
between the Governor of Jamaica and the Provin- 


cial Assembly there—Affairs in the East-Indies—Bonaparte's Intrigues 
at the Persian Court thwarted Cy Sir Harford Jones—A Persian Am- 
hassador sent to England—Disturlances at Travancore—Unfortunate 


Dispute let 


ween the Ciwil and Mihtary at Madras — Rise and Progress 


of it—The Memorial of the Military— Lord Minto’s Letter to Str George 
Barlow—State of our Dispute with America— Mr. Erskine’s une 
authorized Arrangement —/r. Jackson's Mission unsuccessful, 


HE transactions of the British 
navy, even when they are 
formed on a sinail scale, seldom 
ope presenting a highly mterest- 
ing and animating object. Besides 
the undaunted bravery and unparal- 
leled skill which our sailors con- 
stantly exhibit, their decds are de- 
serving of our attention and record, 
as holding out one of the most 
solid and satisfactory grounds of 
hope, that, while our superiority 
at sea is in the hands of such men, 
it will not be in the power of the 
enemy of our independence to 
wrest it from us. When, therefore, 
any naval exploit worthy of the 
mistress of the seas has been per- 
formed, we should regard it as 
more extensively and lastingly be- 
neficial to us, and injurious to 
France, than we are accustomed 
to do. It we dwell upon each 
defeat of the enemy by sea, as not 
only producing immediate loss and 
mischief © him, by the destruction 
or capture of his ships, but as also 
impressing him more deeply and 
permanently with a conviction and 
dread of our superior naval skill 
and bravery ; while, on the other 
hand, it confirms (if confirmation 
there can be on this point) the 
assured belief entertained by our 
naval heroes, that on their own 
element they are invincible ;—if 
these ideas weie more habitually 


and intimately mixed up with our 
thoughts, we should both think 
more highly and more justly of 
our naval victories, however con- 
fined they were, or inconsequen- 
tial they might at first sight ap- 
pear, and draw consolation and 
hope amidst the wreck of the con- 
tinent of Europe, from the clear 
and firm conviction of our own in- 
approachable safety. 

With these observations we 
mean to preface our account of 
as gallant and brave an action as 
graces the naval annals of Great 
Britain. 

The French fleet, consisting of 
eight sailof the line and two frigates, 
was blocked up in Brest harbour 
by the English fleet under lord 
Gambier ; but in the beginning of 
February, the latter, having been 
compelled to quit its station on 
account of the continued prevalency 
of westerly wiuds, the lrench fleet 
seized that opportunity and effected 
their escape, and entered Basque 
roads, where they were joined by 
four sail of the line and two frigates. 
Not deeming themselves safe there, 
they removed higher up into Aix 
roads. Here they anchored in 
such a manner as to afford mutual 
support and protection to one 
another, and, at the same time, 
to lic under the guns of their own 
fort; while, if they were not thus 
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found to be safe from the attack 
of the British, they had the en- 
trance of the river Charante open 
to them, into which they might 
escape. Asan attack upon them 
‘1 his situation was evidently 
very Hazardous, and required the 
most prompt aisplay and exertion 
of coo) and unashaken bravery, the 
lords of the adrriralty thought 
proper to send lord C ichrane on 
this important and arduous under- 
Laking. 

He was accordingly sent out 
in the Impereuse; and lord Gam- 
bier received orders to employ him 
im an attempt to destroy the ene- 
my’s fleet, by means of fire-sliips. 
This appointment of lord Cochrane, 
a junior officer, appears to have 
given great offence to the ofhcers 
in lord Gambier’s fiect. Rear- 
admiral Harvey, who was second 
i command, went so far as to 
charge lord Gambier with having 
procured or recommended the ap- 
pointument of lord Cochrane to this 
undertaking, and accompanied 
this charge with lJanvuage very 
unbecommg and disrespectful to 
his commander. In consequence 
of this, he was bri ught to a court 
marual at Portsmouth; and afie 
a short trial, (the admiral having 
admitted the truth of the charges, 
and pleaded in excuipation§ the 
excess of his zeal and his tmpatience 
of restraint, where he thought he 
could benefit his country,) was 
found guiliy of having used vehe- 
ment and insulting language to 
Jord Gambier. ‘The sentence of 
the court was, that he should abe 
dismissed his mayest) *< service. 

Lord Cochrane iully answered 
and justified the expectations ot 
the lo ds ot the admira't:, during 
the whole arrangement and eXce 
eution ef the plan for the attack 
opon the Irench ficet. On the 


~ 
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10th of Apuil a number of fire yey 
sels and Of transports filled wigh 
Congreve S) = Cacts jOined lord 
Gambier’s fiect. Lmmediately the 
prepaiations were bepun for the 
mtended attuck. As the hitting Up 
and management of the explosion 
ship Were entirely mirusted to Jorg 
Cochrane, he determined that ther 
she uld be complete in every respect: 
for this purpose he caused punch. 
eons, placed end upwards, to be 
filled with 1500 barrels of UNe 
powder ; on the tops of the punch. 
eons nearly 400 shells with fuses 
were placed, and in the interme. 
diate spaces about L000 hand 
granades. In order that the e 
plosion might be as violent and 
destructive as possible, the punch. 
eons were fastened together by ca. 
bles, and kept steady and im. 
moyeable by wedges and sand ram. 
med down between them. — In this 
ship, dreadful even to imagine, 
lord Cochrane, with one lieutenant 
and four seamen, committed him. 
self. 

On the evening of the 11th, the 
fire-ships, Jed on by capt. Wood. 
ridge, and the explosion-ship, pro 
cogded to the attack, favoured by 
a strong northerly wind and flood 
tide. Wien they approached the 
enemy, they perceived a boom 
stretched across in front of thei 
lie, jn order to protect them, 
‘his, hawever, was soon broken; 
and the English advanced ,owards 
their prey, undaunted and undis 
tured by a hea, y fire from the 
foits in the Isle of Aix. The French 
fleet, dismayed and thrown into 
confusion, attempted to avoid de- 
struction, by cutting their cables 
and running on shore. 

In the mean time lord Cache 
rane, hav ng approached M ith his 
explosion-siiip as near tothe ene 
my aS he possibly Ch uld, and pete 
ceiving 
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ceiving that they had taken the 


alarm, set fire to the fuse, and 


hetook himself, with his compa- 
nions, to the boat. ‘They were not 
able, however, to get out of the 
re: ch of danger, befi re tie fusee 
exploded. instead of having had 15 
minutes, the time calculated upon 
to pl lace themselves out of the reach 
of the ex plosion, the, vy bad not lett 
the vessel more than nine minutes 
before she blew up. The ireute- 
nant, who accompanied lord Coch- 
rane, expued mn the boat, thre ugh. 
faticne; and two of the sailors” 
were so nearly exhausted, that 
thea lives for some time were de- 
spuited of. Lord Cochrane, how- 
ever, thinking, that while any thirg 
remained to be performed, it was 
his daty still to be foremost, had 
no sooner reached his own ship, 
than he proceeded to attack the 
French vessels thrown into cons 
fusion or dnven on shore, and 
sustained thet fre for some time, 
before any other man of war en- 
tered the hafbour. 

Early on the morning of the 
tweltth, lord Gambier, in CONnses 
quence ofa SI] val trom lord Ci ch. 
rane that seven .of the e enemy's 
ships were on shore and might be 
destroye d, made the th vnal tO une- 
moor and we! gh, but was oblized 
to anchor agam befere he reached 
Aix roads, on acconut of the wind 
and tide being against him. ‘The 
euemy took advantage of these 
circumsta nces, and sueceedcd in 
geting six of thetr shi; $ upthe river 
Charante: tour cf the remaming 
suips were attacked by lord Coch. 
rane in the bray ( reuse, followed UY 
the x venge, the Indetatigable, and 
the Valrant, ot 74 guns each. Lod 
Cochra i¢ laid his ship along. -siGic 
of the Calcutta, which hid one- th ird 
mole Pus thn the Ln; erieuse, 
#iuQ suo 4 naj cle j er Lo sulreile 
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der. He afterwards, supported 
By the other English men ot war, 
attacked the Ville de Varsovie and 
the Aquilon; and notwithstanding 
our ships were exposed to a ue 
mendous fire from the batteries of 
the Isle ot Aix, they -were also 
taken. As it was found impossible 
to get off these ships, they were 
set fire ‘to, after the crews were 
taken out. ‘The ‘l‘onnerre, another 
of the French squadron, was also 
burnt by her own crew, 

‘Lhe result ot thts brilliant and 
gallant achievement was, that one 
ship ot 120 guns, five ot 7# guns, 
and two frigates, were driven 
on shore, in such a manner and 
situation that they were either 
itrerwerrds totally destroyed, or 
rendered useless s=ONC ot Sy, twa 
of 7+, and one oi 50 guns, and 
three frizates, were burnt, either 
by us or by their crews; and the 
French had the’ mortification ta 
perceive that their ships could not 
be secured from British inireprdity 
und skill, even by the batteries of 
their own torts, and the intricate 
and dangerous navigation of their 
own bays. On the uth et April 
a constant fire was kept upon such 
of the French ships as had escaped 
up the Charante, by a bomb and 
notwithe 
standing the exertions of Mr. Cons 


? ! 
the rocaet boats ; but 


greve, who discovered very natural 
and laudable anxiety to render his 
invention, on this occasion, bene. 
ficial to lis country, they were not 
able to approach sufficientiy near 
to do any execution. In this ha- 
zardeus operation, cur wihoie loss ° 
wmounted to SU men kuiled and 
vided. 

T nthe course of vhs ent erpi ise 
lord Cochrane displayed bis lhu- 
munity m us signat and noble a 
manner as he did his courage. A 
captain oi one of the French seven- 
tv 
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ty-fours, when delivering his sword 
to his lordship, lamented that the 
conflagration of his ship, which was 
just about to take place, would de- 
stroy al] the property he possessed. 
On hearing this, lord Cochrane 
instantly went into the boat, along 
with him, in order, if possible, to 
save some of it; but, unfortunately, 
his lordship’s humane intentions 
were frustrated in a most shocking 
manner. As they passed 2 French 
ship which was on fire, her loaded 
guns went off, and one of them 
killed the captain, by the side of 
his generous conqueror. 

After the destruction of this 
squadron, it was learnt that it was 
to have proceeded to Ferrol, where, 
having been joined by several more 
ships, it was to have gone to ‘Tou- 
lon: at this latter place 40,000 
troops were to have been embarked 
on board of it, in order to take 
possession of Cadiz and the Spanish 
fleet. Had they proceeded in this 
enterprise, the relief and protection 
of Martmique and Guadaloupe 
were to have been their next object. 
For this service, one of the seventy- 
fours that was burnt was laden 
with six hundred thousand pounds 
worth of stores and ammunition. 

The British nation, at first, 
were highly delighted, and per- 
fectly satished, with what had been 
achieved in Basque roads, but 
when the coolness of reflection 
succeeded, and they recollected 
that some of the enemy’s ships had 
escaped, or at least had not been 
destroyed by us, a lurking discon- 
tent grew up in the breasts of many. 
Knowing that the apponitment of 
Jord Cochrane had given umbrage 
and offence to most of the officers 
in Jord Gambier’s fleet, it was 
imagined that they had not second- 
ed, as they ought, his brave but 
perilous endeavours utterly to de- 
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stroy the French squadron, Ff 
those who would not giye beet 
to a suspicion so injurious and dis. 
creditable to our naval officers, 
were ticlined to think, that, if all 
had been like lord Cochrane, or if 
lord Cochrane had possessed the 
chief command on this occasion 
not one of the enemy’s ships would 
have escaped, 

A very short time after the en. 
terprise, it was rumoured that lord 
Cochrane had expressed himself 
by no means. satisfied with the 
conduct even of lord Gambier; 
and a passage in lord Gambier’s 
official dispatch was cited, as 
proving that he thought the ap. 
pointment of lord Cochrane not 
absolutely necessary to the success 
of the attack. ‘his rumour was 
in no trifling degree strengthened, 
when a considerable time elapsed, 
and the minister, in whose depart. 
ment it was, did not move the 
thanks of parliament to lord Gam. 
bier. This was occasioned by lord 
Cochrane having notified to lord 
Mulerave, the first lord of the ad. 
miralty, that if a vote of thanks 
should be moved in the house of 
commons to lord Gambier, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose 
it. Lord Gambier was thus placed 
in a very unpleasant and embat- 
rassiy situation: no alternative 
remained, but for him instantly 
to demand a court-martial on the 
whole of his conduct during the 
attack in Basque roads, in order 
that the charges of lord Cochrane 
might be oflicially and fully stated, 
directly met, and, if ill-tounded, 
publicly repelled. ; 

Accordingly an order fora court- 
martial, to be holden in Portsmouth 
harbour, was issued by the lords 


of the admiralty: the members of 


it were commanded and empower 
ed to examine witnesses, 1or the 
purpose 
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seneen ak ascertainin? whether 
ford Gambier, on the 12th of April, 
the enemy’s ships being then on 
shore, the signal having been 
made that they might be destroyed, 
did, for a considerable time, neg- 
lect, or delay, taking effectual 
measures for destroying them. 
Lord Cochrane stated, that if the 
attack had been made in the morn- 
ing, immediately after he made 
the signal, and while the tide was 
falling, seven sail of the enemy 
might have been destroyed with 
ereat facility by two sail of the 
Foo, assisted by the frigates and 
smaller vessels, as at that time all 
the enemy’s ships, except two, were 
fastaground. He also gave it as 
his opinion, that after the tide be- 
gan to flow, the frigates alone 
might have completed the destruc- 
tion of the vessels that were 
aground. From the circumstance 
of lord Gambier having delayed 
entering the bay, two out of the 
seven ships that were ashore got 
off, and escaped up the Charante. 

As it appeared extraordinary 
that lord Cochrane should express 
his beliet that frigates alone were 
necessary to effect the destruction 
of the enemy’s ships in the fore- 
noon, whereas it would have requir- 
ed three line-of-battle ships to have 
periormed the same service during 
the morning, he was requested to 
explain the grounds of this opinion. 
rom his explanaticn it appeared, 
that he considered frigates ade- 
quate to the proposed attack, only 
ater the two line-of-battle ships, 
taking udvantare of the delay of 
lord Gambier, had weighed anchor 
and run up the river. While they 
conunued, he thought it might 
have been prudent to have opposed 
“ilps of the line to them; though, 
from the unprepared state in which 
they were, and the confusion and 
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unskiifulness evident among their 
crews, he had no doubt, frigates 
alone could have destroyed them, 
as well as the ships that had. 
grounded. In illustration and sup. 
port of the opinions given by lord 
Cochrane, he produced the log- 
book of his ownship, the Lmpérieuse. 


In order to prove that lord Gam- 


bier might have entered Aix Roads 
with perfect safety to his ships, at 
the time when the signal was first 
mide from the Imperieuse, lord 
Cochrane referred to his charts of 
the Roads, and described the rela- 
tive situation and distances of the 
forts on the Isle of Aix, and. the . 
French ships which were aground. 
Here, indeed, the whole weight of 


the question lay. 


No doubt could 


possibly be entertained that the 
French squadion would have been 
more completely destroyed, if it 
had been attacked immediately af- 
ter the signal made by lord Coch- 
rane. ‘The point to be investigated 
was, whether it would have been 
at all practicable to have entered 
Aix Roads at that time, with the 
fall of the tide, and to have placed 
the British ships in such a manner, 
that they could have brought their 
guns to bear on the enemy, with- 
out being perilously exposed to the 
fire trom the forts, and to run ae 
ground ; andif it had been prace 
ticable, whether the danger attend. 
ing the enterprise was sufficiently 
imminent, unavoidable, and great, 
to justify lord Gambier m delaye 


ing to weigh 
knew that by 


anchor, though he 
such delay the enee 


my would have an opportunity of 
eflecting a partial escape. 


5 


*) 
| 


On this latter point, therefore, 


.c witnesses were principally ex- 


amined; and they gave it as their 


? 
uit 


ided opmion, that when lord 


Cochrane made the signal, it would 
have been exposing the British ships 


to 
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to almost certain cestruction, to 
have attempted to have led them 
into the bay against the enemy. One 
of cur ships, the Cavar, actually 
grounded, contrary to the expectit- 
tion of the pilot, and Jay for three 
hours exposed to the’enemy’s bat- 
teries. One officer, indeed, on his 
examination, admitted that “ there 
was a possibility of annoying the 
enémy more than he was annoyed, 
provided the vessels had been sent 
12 earlier than they went;” but 
this possibility, in his opinion, 
must ee been attended with great 
risk. It appeared, that even lord 
Cochrane himself reckoned upon 
the loss of three or four of our 
ships, if they had been sent in a- 
greeably to his signal. ‘This strik- 
me and conclusive circumstance 
came out on the examination of 
lord Gambier’s private secretary, 
who was present when lord Coch- 
rane stated it on board the Cale- 
donia. 

The court, afier having delibe- 
rated on the evidence that was laid 
before them, determined that the 
charge against lord Gambier had 
not been proved ; but that, on the 
contrary, his lordship’s conduct, 
during the whole of the operations 
im Basque roads, “ was marked by 
zeal, judgement, ability, and an 
anxious attention to the welfare of 
his majesty’s service,” They, there- 
fore, adjudged him to be most ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

From a review of the whole evi- 
dence on this hie! ly in portant and 
mtcresting trial, no doubt caz be 
entertained that the sentence of the 
court Was pertect ¥ correct and 
just. Lord Gambier had omitted 
dong nothing tor which any 
charge could be fixed upon him 
even in the eye of ovr naval law, 
strict and IMperions as itis. He 


transaction, in such a Manne as 
would worthily have placed hitn in 


the same rank with our bes naval 
commanders half a century ago, 
¢ “AY 9 


but the present age, it may he, js 

spoiled. They expect from their na. 
val heroes a degree of fearless bras 
very, Which overleaps the bounds 
of prudent and calculating dyty 
and sets at defiance every risk which 
may pos.thly be avoided, and every 
danger and difficulty that may son 
sibly be surmounted er removed, 
J.ord Gambier, undoubted!y, ought 
not to be blamed for what he 
omitted to do ; but he would have 
been entitled to higher honour, and 
raised himself more nearly onsa 
level with our modern naval heroes, 
it he had ventured more. 

If we accurately and minutely 
analyse the character of a British 
sailor, we shall find that it has 
been formed principally on_ his 
firm and unshaken belief, that his 
intrepidity and skill will bear down 
every kind of opposition, difi. 
culty, and danger. He is distin. 
guished from the seamen of other 
nations, by constantly exposiag 
himself to what they would deem 
certam destruction. It is this fea 
ture in his character which has 
stamped his fame, and which, by 
the terror it strikes into his enemy, 
ereatly lessens the peril to which 
he exposes himself. Had no risk 
been run, Nelson would not have 
rushed through the surrounding 
shoals and batteries of Copenhagen 


in order to erapple W ith the Danish . 


fleet; nor would he have atrempted 
to destroy the French fiect amidst 
the forts and sand-banks cf Abou 
kir. By doing what no other men 
dare or €an do, our sailors may OC 
casionally sacrilice their lives, and 
lose thei ships ; but they thus 
make their enemies trembie, an 


had acted throughout the whoie fly at their very aame, 


The 
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The Baltic was also the scene of 
a very gallant explott. About the 

inning of July, a Russian flo- 
a with a convoy of vessels la- 
den with ammunition and _provi- 
sions for their army 19 Finland, 
being alarmed at the sight of the 
British squadron under sir James 
Saumarez, took up a strong posi- 
sion under Pencola point. Their 
flanks were protected my two rocks, 
mounted with guns: the Russians, 
imagining themselves perfectly se- 
cure, seemed to bid dehance to 
British bravery. Captain Martin, 
of the Implacable, was determined, 
however, to impress them with the 
same respect and awe for the Bri- 
tish fag, which those nations whe 
have longer experienced our naval 
superiority so deeply feel. For 
this purpose the boats of four ships 
were manned, and placed under 
the command and guidance of lieu- 
teniat Hankey. The occasion call- 
ed for the habitual cool and col- 
lected courage of British seamen : 
they were, in a great measure, 1¢- 
norant of the track ths: would lead 
them most expeditiously and sately 
uy to their enemies; while the 
Russians, covered and protected by 
their strong and commanding po- 
sition, were enabled to pour a well 
directed and destructive hre upon 
our advancing boats: our seamen, 
however, kept steadily on to their 
purpose, and never deigned to fire 
a gun till their boats actually 
touched the enemy. Then they let 
loose their courage upon their ene- 
mies: they boarded the gun-boats 
sword-in-hand, and swept away all 
Opposition and resistance. 

Every officer displayed the great- 
est impatience and anxiety to lead 
on the attack; and every satlor 
strove to emulate their example. 
i he success was worth y of ther 
tatrepidity. The flotilla consisted 
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of eight gun-boats, each mounting 
a 32- and 2h-pounder, and armed 
with 46 men: of these six were 
brought out, and one was stank, 
and the whole of the convoy was 
captured, y 

This successful achievement was 
however, attended with the loss of 
the gallant leader: but he died a 
death glorious in itseli, and such 
as must enrol his name among the 
heroes of the British navy. After 
he had captured one gun-brig, 
lieutenant Hankey was killed as he 
was im the act of boarding a 
second. His last words were for 
the success of the enterprise, and 
the honour of his country ; “ Huz- 
za! pusiion! England for ever!” 

In this severe contest we had !7 
killed and 37 wounded. The Rus- 
sans suffered much more dread- 
fully ; as 63 of them were killed, 
and 124 weretaken prisoners,among 
whom were 54 wounded ; besides 
several that were drowned in ate’ 
tempting to escape from the ves- 
sels, 

When the Spinish rvolution 
first broke out, and the patriots 
applied to this colntry for assist. 
ance and support, considerable dif. 
ference Of opinion existed among 
Our statesmen and politicians, with 
respect to the mode and degree in 
which this naton ought to prant 
their aid ;—-not thit there existed 
any doubt or demur about the po- 
licy of supporting she Spaniards ia 
their opposition to Bonaparte, but 
to many it appeared that this 
support would be rendered* more 
effectual, if it were confined to our 
supplying them with money and 
arms, and to such auxiliary opera. 
tious of Our navy on their coasts, 
as might at once harass the com- 
mon enemy, and benefit the pa- 
triotic cayse. This latter opinion 
was Openly professed and strongly 
inculcated 
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inculeated by lord Grenville in 
the house of peers. That his dise 
suasion against our attempting 
an and essentially to bee 
nefit the Spaniards, by sending our 
urmies into their country, Was 
grounded on wise and enlightened 
views, both of the constitution of 
our military forces, and of the tm- 
probability of their acting with 
effect and union along wrh the 
Spanish troops, will be too fatally 
evinced in the subsequent pages of 
our Register : that what he recom- 
mee with respect to our co- 
operation, by means of our navy, 
was equally politic, the services 
every where performed by cur 
ships and seamen, whenever they 
had an opportunity, in favouring of 
the Spaniards, as clearly show. 
Besides the subordinate and 
confined services performed by 
lord Cochrane in the Mediterra- 
nean, and by some other naval 
~ officers in the Bay of Biscay, by 
meansof which, either the Spantards 
were enabled to recover several 
of their towns, or the plans and 
movements of the French were 
essentially thwarted ; the fleet une 
der lord Collingwood, im the for- 
mer seas, was of great benefit to 
the cause of the patriots. Barcee 
Jona had been long besieged by 
them, and was reduced to such 
straits, for want of ammunition 
and provisions, that there was 
every reason to hope for its speedy 
surrender, provided the French 
were not able to supply it with 
what it sO much stood in need of- 
This the French determined to 
attempt by sea: it is not eusy to 
conjeccure on what account they 
‘asoeg son sending relief to Buarce- 
ona trom Toulon by sea, to the 
shorter and safer way of relieving 
it, by land, across the eastern Py- 
renees, directly from France. It 


may be, indeed, that Bonapar 
Was anxious to give his Aloe: " 
other chance of escaping the not 
lance and skill of the Enolny 
that, if they should be so fortys . 
as to finish their voyage Prey 
, m0. 
lested, the confidence of his sailp 
as well as their scamanship, ‘aia 
be increased and improved, °° 

However this may be, the French, 
admiral Bauden, who had bem 
raised to his rank on account of his 
having captured, with a very ra, 
perior force, an English frigate, 
had orders to attempt the rebief of 
Barcelona. For this purpose he sai] 
ed from ‘Toulon, towards theend of 
October, with three sail of the line, 
four frigates, and 20 large trans.’ 
ports. Assoon as they were dis 
covered, lord Collingwood gave 
orders to admiral Martin to chase 
them. The sight of the Englih 
Geet was the signal for the French 
to fly. The line-of-battle ships, and 
one of the frigates, ran ashore be- 
tween Cette and Frontignan, and 
were set on fire by their crews, to 

revent them from falling into our 
ands, The transports separated 
from the men of war, and toek 
shelter in the bay of Rosas, where, 
under the shelter of an armed store- 
ship, two bombards, and a xebeck, 
they seemed to regard themselves 
as safe from the attacks of British 
valour. But im this they were dis 
appointed; and the manner i 
which they were attacked and de 
stroyed, does great credit to the 
coolness and judgement of the off- 
cers, and exhibits, in its ee 
colours, the characteristic bravery 
and enterprise of the sailors. 

On this expedition, captain Hal- 
lowell was employed by lord Col 
lingwood, Finding it impossible t 
get near the transports with the 
ships which he had with him, the 


captain dispatched his boats, x 
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der the command of lieutenant 
Taileur. The enemy were prepared 
for his reception. Che largest of 
their vessels Was rendered almost 
snrccessible by means of boarding- 
netting stretched all round it 
Gun-boats were stationed before 
her, for the purpose both of giving 
the alarm, and protecting her. But 
their means of defence were rene 
dered unavailing, by the cool and 
steady bravery with which the ju- 
dicious plan of attack was carried 
into execution. Each boat had its 
station and object allotted it: to 
this they pushed on, filling the air 
with their animating cheers: the 
armed ship was boarded, at once, 
at all points: the resistafice, though 
spirited and general, was of no a- 
vail: the numbers of the enemy, 
though found to be double what 
our sailors expected and were pre- 
ared for, were not able to cope 
with British seamen, determined to 
carry through what they had once 
set their courage upon. Nothing 
appalled them; the guns from the 
casile, the forts, and the gun-bouats 
opened gn them, but in vain. Not- 
withstanding all this opposition, 
and in sight of a shore crowded 
with spectators, destined to be wit- 
nesses of the humiliation. of their 
countrymen, and of the resistless 
bravery of our sailors, every ship 
and vessel was either burnt or 
brought off. In this action we had 
15 killed and 55 wounded. 

The naval transactions of this 
year, few and trifling as they are, 
when compared with the exploits 
of Britain in her own element at 
former periods, by no means de- 
tract from the reputation of her 
sailors. They were few and trifling, 
only because the enemy had lost 
already nearly the whole of his 
navy; and because, of the féw 
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which still remained, his experi- 
ence of our superiority rendered 
him extremely careful, 

In the West Indies the success 
of the Lritish arms was complete 
wherever they were directed. On 
Inany accounts tt was deemed ade 
viseable to attempt the reduction . 
of Martinique. ‘This islagd hau 
long been a safe shelter for priva- 
teers, by which our trade had been 
in a very considerable degree an- 
noyed. ‘The capture of this island 
was also a part of a plan judiciously 
and politically formed, for the 
purpose of depriving the French of 
all their possessions in the West 
Indies. ‘The reasons on which 
this plan was adopted are obvious 
and strong; besides weakening the 
French power, it is evident, that 
if all the West-India islands are 
broucht into our possession, the 
Americans will no longer be able 
to furnish lrance and the states 
of the Enropean continent under 
her dominion, with colonial pro- 
duce. Thus will they be made 
to teel more deeply the bad effects 
of the war, while at the same time 
one cause of differen¢ée between 
us and America will be cut off. 

Viewed in this light, the redue- 
tion of the Trench West-India 
islands is wise and politic 3 but it 
may be questioned, whether, inde. 
pendently of these considerations, it 
is desirable. One consequence re- 
sulting from their reduction is, 
that British capital is expended in 
their improvement ; and the French 
have more than once boasted, that 
at the conclusion of a war they 
have réceived back their colonial 
possessions, much arneltorated by 
the outlay of British skill and capi« 
tal. There is another evil, arising 
from peculiar, and, it is to be 
hoped, temporary causes, which 
may 
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may appear to characterize our 
reduction of the enemy’ colonial 
possessions as impolnic. By add- 
img them to our possessions, we 
must necessarily mcrease Our stocK 
of colonial preduce, already much 
too great for the demand, and 
thus eventually injure the proprie- 
tors of estates in our own islands. 
—Such is a slight and brict view 
of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages attending the extension of 
our empire m the West Indies. 
The reduction of Marunique 
was rather tediows than diihcult. 
The principal place which the ene- 
my defended was Mount Sourrier ; 
and this it was absolutely necessary 
for our: troops to gain pdssession 
of, in order to carry on their opera- 
tions against Fort Bourbon, Ac- 
cordingly there was some hard 
figh.ing at Mount Sourrter. ‘he 
enemy repeatedly charged our 
troops; but here, us in every other 
action, Where the bayonet las been 
employed, the SUPCHOTILY of the 
British soldier ia cool and uudaunt- 
ed valour wits eminently cone 
spicuous. ‘The French were en- 
trenched on the heights, and were 
protected by lilt artillery : from 
this stron position, however, 
they were driven; and thus Fort 
Bourbou was con pletely Laid open 
toour attack. Ln 27 daystrom the 
time of the departure ol the ¢ Ce. 
dition trom Barbadoes, the whole 
island of Mourtimigue was brouels 
wader the power of the British: 
and it ougit to be reno Ked, that 
though there were tew opportuni. 
ties or Occasions tor the displa ol 
much uctive COUTALE, Tel. irom 
the incessant rains, which during 
the short campaign deluged the 
land, they had t underwe those 
@viis which require patience and 
fortitude, and whic hove been 
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known to break down 3 Brite 
army, that would have St@0d firm 
and unassailable bef 
perior enemy. 

About the same time that the 
expedition sailed from Darbadoes 
oa oe 
Enelish and Neale: — 

< . é tr 
attacked the French settlement at 
Cayenne. No resistance appears to 
have been made; and the colony 
Was consequently surrendered ty 
the united forces of Great Brita 
und Portug:l. From the tenun 
of several of the articles of Cape 
tulation, the prince regent is re. 
presented as the future possessor of 
the colony. The only thing worthr 
of remark, connected with this easy 
conquest, is the reason assiened by 
Victory Huchues, the French com. 
mander,tor yielding it up so readily 
und soon. Althouch the advanced 
posts had been carried, and th 
garrison were compelled to take 
refuge in the town, yet the French 
commander expressly declares, thi 
he could and would have held out, 
had not his opponents threatened 
to have recourse to the deste. 
tive system ot Itberating all the 
slaves who: sheuld join them.—By 
(Xpress order ot Bonaparte, a W- 
litary inquiry into the conduct ot 
Victor Hughues was held in 
France: he was accused of not 
having put the colony of Cayenne 
mtLo “4 proper state oi defence j— 
of having delivered it up much 
sooner, and more easily, even than 


ls impertect state of defence requit- 
ed j-—and of baving been actuated 
to this, by a wisli to spare his own 
plantations and property: of the 
last charge he was declared mnt 
cent; but he was jound guilty ot 
net having put the settlement ui 
a proper state of deience; - a 
nav uig 
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having not proportioned his resist- 
ance even to the weak state of the 
sUTiSONs 

In the beginning of July, gene- 
ral Carmichael sailed trom Jamaica, 
for the purpose of cooperating 
with the Spaniards in the reduc- 
tion of the city of Saint Domingo. 
At first, the French general Bar- 
quier, who commanded the city, 
expressed his determination | to 
abide by his instructions, which 
ordered him not to surrender ; but 
when general Carmichael made 
judicious and decisive preparations 
to carry the place by assault, the 
governor thought proper to ¢a- 
pitulate. The garrison were al. 
Jowed to march out with the ho» 
nours of war:—the officers were 
sent to France on their parole, 
and the private soldiers were con 
sidered as prisoners of war. 

So far as regards military trans- 
actions, the affairs of the West 
Indies were favourable and pro- 
sperous; but in another point of 
view they were by no means satis- 
factory. The island of Jamaica 
discovered, soon after the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, strong and 
unequivocal symptoms of dissatis- 
faction with the mother country. 
The principal inhabitants were dis- 
pleased, not merely on account of 
the injury they apprehended from 
that measure, but also because 
they conceived that, in abolishing 
the slave.trade, the mother country 
had interfered with the privilezes 
and rights of their own provincial 
assembiy. In this irritated and 
jealous state of mind, it was scarcely 


to be hoped that fresh causes of 


disgust and dissatisfaction would 
not either actually arise, or be 
imarined to exist. During a mu 
tiny which took place in ‘a negro 
corps, two officers were slain. As 
RO COroner’s inquest was held, the 
legislature of the island requested 
LSOy. 
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the governor to lay before them 
the military proceedings which 
had been carried on against the 
offenders. This the commanders 
in-chief peremptorily refused ¢, at 
the same time prohibiting all mt 
litary persons from answering any 
questions that might be put to 
them by the legislative body, on 
the subject of the mutiny. Upon 
this the assembly’ entered into 
several strong resolutions, the a 
mount and purport of which were, 
that as ther powers in lamaica 
were similar and equal to:the pow- 
ers of the parliament in Britain, 
they had an undoubted right to 
examine all papers and persons 
respecting any subject under their 
investigation; and as the com- 
mander-in-chief had been guilty of 
a breach of the privileges of the 
assembly, their speaker issued a 
warrant, requiring his attendance at 
their bar. To this warrant the com- 
mander refused compliance ;°and 
the governor expressed his approba- 
tion of the conduct of the com- 
mander. In consequence of this, the 
assembly, after having issued: a 
warrant to take the former into 
custody; and entered some strong 
eesolutions respecting the conduct 
of the latter, determined to pro- 
ceed to no other business till repa- 
ration had been made them for 
the breach of their privileges. ‘he 
governor was equally firm and de- 
termined: finding that the as- 
sembly would not carry ‘on the 
business of the island, he prorogued 
it in a short speech, wherein he 
stated his determination to bring 
the circumstances and nature of 
the dispute before the British go- 
vernment. The difference was 
afterwards made up, or rather 
permitted on both sides to die 
away; but there is too much réa- 
son to fear, that the feelings which 


produced or fomented it, still cling 


U round 
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round the hearts of the members 
of assembly. 

In the East Indies there appear- 
ed, at one time, a probability that 
a rupture wold have taken place 
between us and Persia. Bonaparte, 
for the purpose either of actually 
preparing the way for an attack 
upon our East-India possessions, or 
mertly of alarming us, had dis- 
patched not only diplomatic agents, 
but several French officers, to the 
Persian court. ‘They had been re- 
ceived with so much favour, that 
lord Minto seems to have prepared 
for an expedition agamst that em- 
pire : in order, however, if possible, 
to avertthenecessity of this measure, 
and at the same time to destroy the 
French influence, sir Harford Jones 
was sent to the Persian court. Re- 
specting the measures pursued by 
him, there seems to be some ob- 
scurity ; at least lord Minto seems 
not to have approved them; and, 
it is to be hoped from motives 
springing soiely ftom a regard to 
the honour of his country, to have 
been preparing for war at the very 
time our ambassador was successful 
in destroying the credit and autho- 
rity of the French, and in procur- 
mg the misston of a Persian ame 
bassador to the court of St. James. 

Our military operations in the 
East Indies were this year very 
confined, and of very trifling im- 
portance. A dispute arose between 
the governor of Travancore and 
the British president; in conse- 
quence ot which the troops of the 
dewan made an attack upon our 
lines at Quilon, and succeeded so 
far as to compel our men to con- 
fine themselves, and take refuge 
within the fortifications of Cochin, 
The dewan of ‘Travancore endea- 
voured to persnade the rajah of 
Cochin to jom in the attack against 
us; but not sixcceeding, he put 
him to death: his successor, more 
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complying, cut of the commny;. 
ation between our troops and the 
mterior of the country, Ip conse 
quence of this state of things, : 
detachment, _consisting principally 
of native infantry, was sent, who 
stormed, in the most gallant ang 
successiul manner, the lines of the 
Barner, and in a short time re. 
duced the insurgents to submissiog 
ami order. 

Disturbances of a different na. 
ture, and of 2 much more seriogs 
aspect, broke out this year in India, 
Sir John Cradock, when be was 
commander-in-chief on the Madras 
establishment, being desirous of ip. 
troducing and enforcing some een 
nomical arrangements, turned his 
attention first to a contract, by vir. 
tue of which tents were furnished 
by those officers who commanded 
mative troops. In order that he 
might gain proper information and 
grounds to proceed upon, he di- 
rected colone} Munro, the quarter 
master-general, to draw up ae 
port upon the subject, and present 
it tohim. In this report, the quar- 
ter-master-general advised the an- 
nulling of the contract, and founded 
this advice on allegations which 
were deemed dishonourable to the 
ofhcers of the native corps, inso- 
much as they went to charge them 
with neglecting, fram motives of 
interest, to place and kcep thet 
respective corps in a state fit for 
field service. 

In consequence of this, the off- 
cers of the native corps drew ap 
several strong and pointed charges 
against colonel Munro. ‘The com 
mander-in-chief on the Madras 
establishment, general Macdowal, 
determined to prosecute the quartet 
mister-general on these chargesy 
while the civil government, at 
head of which was sir George 
Barlow, resolved to defend him 
In reply to a letter trom ge 
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Macdowal to colonel Munro, or- 
dering him to be placed under ar- 
rest, the latter points out the hard- 
ship and injustice of a commander- 
in-chief placing under arrest an 
oficer holding one of the first 
situations under government, on 
account of a report which had been 
drawn up at the special request 
and direction of the preceding 
commander-in-chief; and which 
had received his entire approba- 
tion, as well as the aprobation of 
the supreme government. Colonel 
Munro at the same time expressed 
his wish to refer the matter to the 
civil government at Bengal ; and on 
the commander-in-chiet’s refusing 
to accede to that wish, he did him- 
self communicate his arrest and the 
cause of it to the civil government. 
‘The governor in council found 
it necessary to issue an express and 
positive order for the release of 
colonel) Munro before the com- 
mander-in-chief would take off 
the arrest. When thus obliged to 
release colonel Munro, general 
Macdowal, in his general orders, 
censured his conduct, and imme- 
diately afterwards took leave of the 
army, and embarked for England. 
It was now hoped that all dif- 
ferences between the civil and mi- 
litary government of Madras would 
have subsided, In order that no- 
thing might be wanting on his part 
to bring about the desired reconci- 
liation, sir George Barlow issued 
general orders, in which he ex- 
plained and vindicated, in a cool 
and temperate manner, the mea- 
sures pursued by the governor in 
council, while at the same time he 
endeavoured to conciliate the offi- 
cers who had conceived themselves 
aggrieved by the report of the 
quarter-Master-general. The army, 
however, were not appeased ; and 
the governor considered it necessa- 
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ry to suspend colonel Capper and 
major Boles. To the former the 
army voted 2,000/a year, and to the 
latter 1,500/ during their suspen- 
sion, as a proof of their sense of 
their services, and as some recome 
pense to them for their loss of situa. 
tion. The quarter-master-general 
was still the object of their attack 
and persecution ; and when it was 
discovered that sir George Barlow 
was determined to abide by that 
officer, and to set himself decidedly 
against his opponents, evety op- 
ortunity and occasion were eager- 
ly and triumphantly seized wpon, 
hy which the animosity and dislike 
of the officers to the governor could 
be manifested. All his invitations 
to dinner were refused or slichted 
in the most public and provoking 
manner; and. matters were at 
length carried to such an extremig 
ty, that very fatal and serious conse- 
quences were justly apprehended. 
Besides the cause of difference 
between the civil and military go. 
vernment, arising from the report 
of the quarter-master-general, there 
were other causes which tended in 
no slight degree to keep alive and 
extend the disputes. ‘The civil go- 
vernment had deemed it proper to 
direct that a retrenchment should 
take place in certain allowances for 
rice money, termed éeta, usually 
made to the military, without giv. 
ing them any compensation. The 
impolicy of this measure is evident ; 
it ought to have been carefully a- 
voided at all times, and more es- 
pecially at a period when jealousy 
and discontent had already taken 
root among the military. The offie 
cers also complained that general 
Macdowal had not been allowed a 
seat at the council board, to which 
they contended he was entitled, in 
virtue of his rank and office as 


commander-in-chief, 
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Having gone thus far, and felt 
their own strenzth, Fy © cece on 
the Madras es! ab lishment drew up 
a memorial addressed to ihe go- 
vernor-veneral, in ¥ hich they enue 
merate their gies ances, and point 

out their wislics and expectations. 

he forme wie, the excluston of 
m a sent 1D 
the council ;—the release of ce 
nel Munro from a iets arrest 
by the authority of ‘the civil govern- 
nent ect the r movatl 0 af colo- 
ne) Capper and major soles fron 
the respective offices of adjutant 
and deputy adjutant- general. ‘What 
they pt th cy wish for, and 
seem Lo SApc's is the removal of 
siz Goerge Barlow from his situa- 
ti Ol as HAL vernor ol 7 as iSe 

In” the memorial, i army at 
Jarge 1s invite d to de se rate on the 
measures which had been adopted 
by the government of Madras ; “and 
the consequent that would result, 
if the supreme government should 
hesitate to comply with the wishes 
of the memorialists, by removing 
sir G corge Barlow, ‘are held forth, 
not in the most respectful manner, 
or in ambiguous language, m the 
following sentence : 


gene! ral Macdowal ir 


lo- 


—* They (the 
memorialists) cannot suppress the 
expression of their concern at the 
manner in which theeaclusive rights 
of the army have recently been 
violated, aud of their sanguine hope 
and earnest entreaty, that the su- 
one government May, in its wis- 

om, be induced to ap pe ase their 
Ka: alarms, and fo witicipai: 
treme crisis of their @citation, by re- 
leasing them trom the control of 
a ruler whose measures, &c.” 

In this perilous crisis, lord Minto, 
the governor-veneral, published a 
dispatch, addressed to sit George 
Bar tlow, "but, in reality, meant for 
the refracto ry army. This dis- 
patch it may perh. ps be necessary 
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to consider at soms 
next volume, as it does not pre 
perly belorg to the transactions of 
the present year: we m ay, 
ever, just observe, thar jt j 
prolix;—that much of 
it contaims is very irrel 
but slightly and remotely connert 
ed with the muiu. subject -—that 
the whole tenor of it is little cal. 
culated to produce any be 
effect sand fin. lly, that in the 
crisis to which t the dis putes had 
arisen, other measures, of a more 
prompt and decisive yu. ituire than a 
long dispatch containing little tp 
the purpose, and that little over. 
loaded with words, ought to have 
been ado pte d with the ULMOst ac. 
tivity and vigour. 

It has long been the opinion of 
many enlighte ‘ned politicians, that 
we hold our East-Jndian possessions 
by a frail and precarious tenure; 
besides those causes which, by a 
slow and gradual, but reeular and 
unerring Operation, tend to Sepiae 
rate all distant colonial possessions 
from the parent state, there ate 
others peculiar to cur East-India 
territory, which most probably will 
accelerate the separation. Sur 
rounded on all sides by nations 
vho behold us with a jealous eye, 
and whom, by defeating ther, we 
have taught no small portion of 
Eurepean discipline and s skill; de- 
pending in a great measure for the 
protection of our unwieldy empire 
upon the assistance of native troops 
who must pant after the moment 
when they shall be able to employ 
those tactics, which our ofheers 
have introduced among them, in 
the service and for the liberation 
of their native soil ;—it would re 
quire the utmost wisdom and unity 
in our councils to preserve, ou 
Indian empire. But here aga 
we may trace causes, which, Me 
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read of checking and retarding, 
will hasten the separati ion of this 
part of our territory. The views 
and interests of t the court of direc- 
tors, and of the board of control, 
between whom oy divide “d, in no 
clearly nor ex: uctly defined manner, 
the management and government 
of our East-lndi \ postessions, are 
often at variance: while the per- 
son to whom the chief command 
is allotted on the spot, not beng a 
military man, cannot be supposed 
to possess that confidence and ute 
tachment of the military, Which 
at so great a distance from the 
parent state are so desirable and 
necessary. Nor should we en- 
deavour to hide from our appr 
hension, when considering this im- 
portant subject, that Bonaparte, 
ever watchful and active where 
Britain may be injured, will Jend 
his powertul ard to the causes which 
we have just enumerated as likely, 
ut no very distaat period, to de- 
prive us of our LKast-India posses- 
sions. 

Our differences with America, 
instead of being brought to an ami- 
cable termination, have this year 
become wider and more confirmed, 
All the circumstances and causes 
which have tended to this unfortu- 
nate issue are not vet distinctly be- 
fore the whlic : but, so far as they 
are, the ft lowing MAy be reg irded 
as a briet and impartial abstract 


For the purpose of removing one 
of the Most objectionable a cf di iTYi- 
table paris of cur orders a coun. 
cil, new re; ulations were made by 
the bo: rd lw! ! trade inthe begiening 
ef A: B v these reg nlations ail 
ne fae ver els were Cc leclared at li- 
berty to trade wit! any port, <i 
cope the ose Ina state of block ade: 
the blockade was e: ‘pressly defined 
$0 com prehend the whole line of 
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the coast of France, Holland, and 
the paris of Italy under the domi- 
nion of France. By these regula- 
tions, America Was permitted to 
trade directly with Russia, Den- 
mark, and the ports of the Baltic. 
It was declared that if any Ame- 
rican vessels should be brought in 
under the former orders in council, 
they would be immediately libe- 

rated without tro uble or expense. 
In consequence of this suspen- 
sion Of our orders in council, Mr. 
Maddison, who had been elected 
president of the Uniced States in 
the room ot Mr. Jeiferson, issued 
a proclamation, allowing the inter- 
course of America with France. To 
this measure he was also in part leg 
by the proposals which were made 
to the American secretary of state 
by Mr. Frskine, our ambassador 
there. Mr. Erskine assured the 
American government, that the 
British C ibinc were willing to make 
honourable reparation tor the un- 
authorized attack npon the Chesa- 
peake, and to withdraw entirely the 
orders in council of January and 
November 1807, so far as respected 
the United States, under the persua- 
sion that the president would issue 
a proclamation for the renewal of 
the tatercourse with Great Britain. 
On the adjustment. of the difter- 
ences, by Mr. Erskine, on these 
terms, the American merthants 
immediately began to prepare te 
renew thet usual direct and unin- 
terrupted communication with the 
continent of Europe. The British 
merchants also were congratulating 
themselves on the speedy and cer 
tain prospect of haying the trade to 
America again fully openedtothem ; 
when they were informed by the 
lords of council, that the arrange- 
ments enfered into by Mr. Erskine 
with the American government, 
were unauthorized by his instruc. 
U 3 tions, 
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tions, and that, therefore, his ma- 
jesty did not deem it proper or ad- 
visable to carry them into effect. 
They were, however, at the same 
time assured, that the British go- 
vernment were extremely anxious 
to adjust finally and speedily the 
existing differences; and that, for 
that purpose, explanations, con- 
ceived in an amicable spirit, and 
carried on, on the part of Great 
Britain, in the most candid and 
friendly manner, would immedi- 
ately be entered into. 

There could be no doubt that 
Mr. Erskine had acted in a man- 
ner by no means warranted by the 
instructions which he had received 
from his court. 
tions he was ordered to declare to 
the American government, that it 
was not the disposition or intention 
of the British cabinet to revoke 
their orders in council, as far as 
they respected the United States, 
unless they agreed to the following 
conditions :—~ 

Ist. That on the mutual annul- 
ment of the non-intercourse act 
with this country, and the orders 
in council as they regarded Ame- 
rica, the government of the United 
States should still keep in force the 
non-intercourse act against France. 

2d. That the American govern- 
ment should permit and authorize 
the navy of Great Britajn to aid in 
enforcing the non-intercourse act 
against France:—and 

3d. That the United States should 
renounce, during the way, the right 
of carrying on any trade with any 
colony be onging to the enemy of 
Great Britain, from which they 
were excluded during the peace. 

Mr. Jackson was sent out as 
ambassador to America, in the 
stead of Mr. Erskine, who was re- 
called ; but on his landing he ex- 
perienced, first the insult of the 
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By these instruc- , 





mob, and after wards the iulamica, 
ble disposition and jl).wil} of the 
government. The presi ent, in hig 
speech at the opening of the 1 
sion of congress, complained, jg 
no very mild or conc iliating terms, 
of our cabinet, for not having cae. 
tioned an agreement entered in 
by its own ambassador, upon the 
faith of which the Americans had 
immediately begun to act. The 
correspondence that was carried on 
between Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Smith, the American secretary of 
state, displayed still more rancour 
and bitterness. Asthelattercharged, 
in a very peremptory manner, the 
British government with want of 
faith, Mr. Jackson conceived him 
self bound to repel the charge, 
This he did in a most effectual 
manner, by proving that Mr. Er. 
kine had acted contrary to his i, 
structions, and that Mr. Pinckney, 
the American ambassador in Lon. 
don, knew he had acted so, as Mr, 
Canning had read the entire im 
structions to him. Mr. Jackson 
went further, and asserted that the 
American government itself was 
acquainted with the nature and 
tenor, if not with the very words, 
of Mr. Erskine's instructions, at the 
very time they concluded an ar 
rangement with him, which they 
knew those instructions did no 
only not warrant, but absolutely 
forbade him to enter into it. 
This charge, which fixed on the 
American government that duph- 
city and want of faith they wer 
so eager to brand our cabinet with, 
was receiyed with more than U 
bitterness by Mr. Smith; he utter 
terly denied it; but it was admited 
hy the president, and proved by 
Mr. Jackson, that the substance af 
Mr. Erskine’s instructions had beea 
laid before the American gover: 


ment ;—that Mr. Smith ne 
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had substituted the terms of ar- 
rangement to which Mr. Erskine 
had without authority acceded, 
in lieu of these which his imstruc- 
tions ordered him to insist upon ;— 
and that Mr. Erskine had confessed 
that he had acted contrary to his 
instructions. 

The American government was 
highly offended at the repeated 
assertion made by Mr. Jackson, 
that they had been put in posses- 
sion of Mr. Exskine’s instructions ; 
and at length officially announced to 
him, that as he did not appear to 
he commissioned or empowered to 
treat on the points in dispute be- 
tween the two governments, but 


« 


seemed to have been sent solely 


for the purpose of charging the 
government of the United states 
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with having formed an arrange- 
ment which they knew at the time 
wis unauthorized, and would not 
be sanctioned by the British cabi- 
net,—they must decline ali further 
communication with him. 

ln reviewing these transactions, 
a candid and impartial man, who 
at the same time is anxious for 
the preservation of peace between 
the two countries, will not fail 
to acknowledge and lament the 
pertinacity with which Mr, Jackson 
brought torward the harsh and 
unpleasant charge; while in the 
matter as well as in the style of 
the American secretary’s letters he 
will detect a spirit by no means 
friendly to the British -govern: 
ment, 
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British Affairs concluded—Contrast letween the Plan of Military Opera- 
tions pursue’ 'y Bonaparte, and that of the British Calinet-—Expedi- 

















tion under Sir John Stewart to Naples—attended weth no Success— 
Caus«s of iis Faiture— Ministers resolve to invade Holland—-Remerks on 
that Plan.—On the Equipment oj the Expedition—On the Character of 
the Commander-- Proceedings of the. Army—invesiment and Capture 
of Flushing --Effects of the tardy Mode of carrying on the Operations—- 
The principal and ultimate Objects of the Expedition vl liged to be given 
up—Pesttlential Sickness among our Troops in Walckeren—Indecision 
of Minisiry with respect to retaining the Island—~dJts vacuation— 1)is- 
appointment and Indignation of the Country—- Duel between Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning — His “Lordship's Statement- Mr. Canning’ s 
Keplu— Otservations on the:n—The Ministry broken up—-Lords Grey 
and Grenville refuse to join it—New Ministry— Jubilee—Meeting of 
Common Council—Their Address—His Majesty's Reply. 


HE plan of military opera- country has acted upon, whenever 
uons uniformly pursued by its armies have attempted to op- 


Bonaparte, and that which this pose and turn the current of his 


U + succes? 
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suceets on the continent, have been 
as opposite in their principle and 
nature, as they have unfortunately 
been mM t! eir consequences and cf- 
fects. His plan is marked by simmpli- 
city and unity: in one strong, undi- 
videdand i resistible mass, he directs 
his power ful and well disciplined 
armies against the most vulnerable 
and essential part of his enemy’s 
dominions: towards this, he stea- 
dily and unweariedly bends his 
purpose and his efforts: he permits 
noviing to draw aside his inten. 
tion or interrupt his aim: having 
inflicted a mortal woun d, by plant- 
ing his dagger in the very heart of 
his Opponent, he turns at his lei- 
sure to subordinate and inferior 
objects, convinced that he has now 
only to stretch out his hand to ob- 
turn and secure them. 
The success which has invariably 
attended this line,—and which in- 
eeed must have been toreseen the 
moment it was known that he had 
adopted it, and possessed sufficient 
clear-sightedness and perseverance, 
aided by sutlicient power, to fol- 
Jow it to its natural and unavoid. 
able consequence,-—it might have 
becn supposed, wonld have in- 
duced his enemics to have acted 
on the sume principle. That this 
was not the case, the hnstory of 
the wars by which Russia, Prus- 
sta and Austria have fallen be- 
fore the genius and the power of 
Bonaparte most fully and fatally 
demonstrates, Yet ic nfght have 
been hoped, that the British cabi- 
net, less attached and devoted to 
preced: me and established usage 
than the continental ec: abine ts, an rd 
t avin before its eves not only the 


food eiiects resulurs trom Bora. 
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endeavoured and been anx ious t9 
adopt, as far and fully aS Citcum, 
stances woul ll admit, the now and 
improved mode of carrying on the 
war, In some very im portanz 
respects, Britain poss sessed peculiar 
and very importan ¢ advantages; 
by the superiority of her navy, 
and th e immense number of trans. 
ports she possesses, she always has 
it in h er power to send at no risk, 
and in a short space of time, a 
large force ta any point, and fer 
any pu rpose, that may be deemed 
most advantageous to the cause of 
her allies. 

Little doubt can be entertained, 
that if Britain had sent a numerous 
and qwell-generalled army into the 
north ot Spain, at the time when 
sir Arthur Wellesley was sent ino 
Portugal, the reninant of the 
Frene troops, after the defeat and 
surrender of Dupont, mi ight have 
been driven acrocs the } Pyrenees, 
and those barriers against invasioa 
so completely possessed, and so 
strongly defended by the united 
English and Spari h forces, that 
it would have baffied the utmost 
power of Bonaparte again to have 
obtained a footing in the peninsula. 
This opporiunity, however, was 
lost 3 it may be, as much through 
the inactivity and unwillingness 
of the Spanish goverrment, as 
through any fault in the plane 
operations and the point of attack 
determined upon by the British 
cubinet. 

When the war broke out between 
France and sAustiia (of which we 
shali give the details in a subse 
quer. t ch: apter), tt wis the avowed 
intention of ministry to lei 1d a pows 
erful atd to the ag ally. The formet 
administration had been so often 
held up by them, while they formed 
the opposition, to the ridicule and 
contempt of the nation, on _ 
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ef their having neglected what 
was supposed to have been a fa- 
vourabie opportunity ot aiding 
Russia and crushing the power of 
Bonaparie, just before the battie 
of Evlau, that it was peculiarly in- 
cumbent on them to taxe an active 
and distinguished pa:itin the war 
between Austria and France. ‘The 
administration of which Mr. Fox 
was the leader, had declared in 
plain and strong language their 
dislike of diversions in favour of 
our continental allies; and had con- 
sequently abstained, perhaps with 
too rigid and unbending an ad- 
herence to their opinion, from assist- 
ing Russia during the war in which 
she was engeged against France. 
The ministry who succeeded them, 
thought that Britam might still, 
nowithstandiag the immense in- 
crease of power and territory which 
Bonaparte had obtained, and the 
consequent comparative inability 
of the continental powers to cone 
tend with him, lend no feeble or 
gespicable aid towards the lbera- 
tion of Europe, of which the war 
between France and Austria held 
out to them, but certainly not to 
the nation at Jarge, a cheering 
prospect. 

As they were thus determined 


agam to commit tie armies of 


Brtain,—armies which had so 
often, ia the final and lasting re- 
sult of their Operations, disap- 
pomied the hopes both of their 
countrymea and of the nations 
in whose behalf they were sent 
out; it wasto be hoped, that every 
mistake of plain and operation,— 
every cause of failure, which had 
arisen from delay, inadequate equip- 
ment, or insumcient commenders, 
would have been scrupulously a- 
voided, But, as if experience, 
however frequently repeated, or 
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attended with however many se. 
riows and disgraceful evils, was 
utterly incapable of impressing 
lessons of wisdom on public menj 
the Britigh nation were again 
doomed to be disappointed ;—and 
that ata time too when more fas 
vourable results'might reasonably 
have been expecied from the jue 
dicious and seasonable coopera. 
tion of our armies, than perhaps 
ever opened themselves to our 
views and hopes during any of 
the former revolutionary wars, In 
the midst of his victories over 
the troops of Austria ;—after he 
had even gained possession of 
Vienna ;— Bonaparte experienced 
a very formidable check, attended 
with an immense loss of meg; at 
a great distance from his resources; 
in the midst of a hostile country 3 
while Germany, from the Elbe to 
the Adriatic, was either already 
openly in insurrection, or anxiously 
Waiting to rise, aS One Man, at the 
approach of a British army. This 
certainly was the time for coopera- 
tion, but not for diversion. ‘This 
was the time to have wrestled with 
Bonaparte in person; to have 
turned the scale of victory, already 
inclining against him. Yet our 
ministers neglected the opportu- 
nity: in circumstances of an un- 
commonly tavourable nature, and, 
it is to be feared, never likely to oc- 
cur again, they adhered to their old 
plan of making a diversion; and 
when they ought either to have 
sent an army directly up the A- 
driatic, as near the grand scene 
of action as possible, or at least 
to have conveyed it to the expect- 
ing and roused inhabitants of the 
north of Germany, they content- 
ed themselves with invading Wal- 
cheren, and menacing Naples 
When they onght to have ae 
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the poniard at the heart of their 
opponent, they contented them- 
selves with puncturing, with a fee 
ble hand, his extremities. When the 


fate of Austria, and the freedom ot 


Germany, alone should have occu- 
pied their thoughts, they sent one 
army to destroy a few ships, lest 
they should be employed in invad- 
ing Britain; and another army to 
remstate the unworthy monarch of 
Sicily on his Italian throne. 

In the beginning of June, sir 
John Stewart, who commanded the 
British army in Sicily, determined 
to attempt the invasion of the south 
of Italy, and the capture of the 
city of Naples. For these purposes 
he prepared an expedition on as 
large and extensive a scale as his 
means would allow. When the 
bravery of the commander and 
troops, whohad conqueredin the glo- 
riousvictory at Maida, weretaken in- 
to the account, a result, splendid at 
least, if not decisively and perma- 
nently beneficial, was confidently 
looked forward to. ‘The prevalent 
opinion in Sicily was, (what we 
have already stated), that the prin- 
cipal object of this expedition was 
to reestablish Ferdinand 1V. on his 
continental throne: but sir John 
Stewart, in his official dispatches, 
asserts that his leading and para- 
mount object was to make a diver- 
sion in favour of our Austrian al- 
Jies. Proclamations were undoubt- 
edly issued, calling upon the Nea- 
politans to forsake the standard of 
the usurper, to enlist themselves 
under the banners of their legitimate 
sovereign, and to receive the Eng- 
lish as come for the express «nd 
only purpose of freeing them from 
French tyranny, and restoring 
them to the blessings of their 
ancient government. 


Sir John Stewart embarked with 
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15,000 British troops ; 


+, 
ang he 
soon afterwards joined by a ae 


of Sicilian troops, under the oom 


- ae 
1, 
mand of one of tiie royal PrMces, 


The king of Sardinia had under 
taken to aid this expedition with 
6OCO men; but from some — 
plained cause they never arrived 
in order that the odject of this 
expedition might, if possible, be 
more completely and easily secured, 
the British peneral detached 2 
bitgade to reduce Lower Calabria, 
and after its reduction to join him 
over-land, ‘This brigade appears 
to have partly succeeded im the 
object for which they were dis 
patched, as they teok possession 
of the line of posts which the 
French had formed. direcily oppo. 
site Messina, and of which there. 
fore it was of considerable im. 
portance to deprive them. 

Vhe island of Ischia was the 
first point of attack of the main 


army. The shores of this island, 
wherever they were accessible, 
were fortified in the strongest 


manner, with a continued chain of 
batteries: these, however, were 
turned by the British troops, and 
successively desexted by the enemy, 
who retired into the castle. The 
French conmander held out here 
for six days ; nor did he surrender, 
till a breaching battery had been 
erected against the works of the 
castle. ‘The French garrison, 
which occupied Procida, also m 
the course of the same day sur 
rendered to the British. ‘This cap- 
ture proved of considerable value 
and importance ; since by means 
of it we were enabled to destroy 
or capture a large flotilla of # 
heavy gun-boats, in their atrempt 
to pass in their voyage 

Gaeta to Naples. Expecting © 
find shelter and cooperation _ 














the artillery of the fortress of Pro- 
cida, of the capture of which they 
were ignorant, they sailed through 
the narrow strait which separates 
the island from the main, and 
thus were either destroyed or fell 
into our hands. By the capture 
of the two garrisons and part of 
the flotilla, 1500 regular troops 
were made prisoners, and one hun- 
dred pieces of ordnance were taken. 

So far our army had been suc- 
cessful. It appears also that they 
accomplished, in a trifling and un- 
impoitant degree, one part of their 
object. “ For on their first ap- 
pearance on the coasts. of Naples, 
a considerable body of men, who 
had been sent towards the North, 
for the purpose, there is reason to 
conjecture, of reinforeing the army 
in Upper Italy, were recalled; as 
well as the whole of the troops 
who had taken possession of the 
papal territories, in order to aid 
the plans which Bonaparte was 
about to put in execution there :— 
but it was soon found that the pro- 
jected attempt on the continent 
and on the city of Naples must be 
abandoned; for, besides a large 
regular torce which Murat had 
assembled tor the protection of his 
dominions and capital, a large 
body of national guards had been 
formed and embodied. This latter 
circumstance was calculated to 
damp the hopes of success, even 
if a landing on the continent of 
Italy had been deemed prudent, 
and could have been effected with 
safety and success; for it certainly 
was expected that the Neapolitans 
Would have received with gladness 
the British army, or at least have 
manifested such open and decided 
ill-will to their new master, as 
would have deterred him from 
puling arms intheir hands. That 
French usurpation was by no 
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means popular, there is good rea- 
son to believe; but there were 
several causes which naturally in- 
duced the Neapolitans to endure 
the tyranny of their new govern- 
ment, rather than join in any at- 
tempt made by the English to ef- 
fect their liberation, and restore 
their legitimate sovereign. They 
remembered what happened after 
the battle of Maida; the massacre 
which followed the junction with 
the English at that time, when the 
lauer were compelled, notwith- 
standing their victory, to desert 
them. And they anticipated si- 
milar cruelties from the French, 
if they should again unite with an 
ally, who could not carry through, 
to its utmost extent, and with 
permanent success, the object for 
which he came. It is also said, 
that the Sicilian prince, who ac- 
companied sir John Stewart, was 
averse to any hope being held out to 
the Neapolitans, that a radical and 
beneficial change weuld take place, 
provided Ferdinand IV. were re- 
established by their means on the 
throne of his ancestors. ‘Thus 
apprehensive that the English were 
not strong enough to expel the 
French, and to defend the Neapo- 
litan territory from all future at- 
tacks; and having no incitement 
from the hope of being rewarded, 
by their legitimate sovereign, with 
the removal of any of their former 
grievances, in return for their co. 
operation, it is not to be wondered 
at if they remained imditkerent spece 
tators of the result, or even en 
listed themselves under the banners 
of their french master. 

Sir John Stewart, notwithstand.- 
ing he was disappointed in his ex- 

ctation and design of mvading 
Seeks, thought 1 advisable to 
keep possession of Ischia, in order 
that he might occupy she wm 
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of the enemy, aud prevent their 
sending reinforcements to the army 
of Upper Italy ; and also that he 
inight be ready to take advantage 
of any favourable circumstances 
that might occur. In order to 
attain these objects with more 
certainty and completeness, he 
dispatched a body of troops to 
take possession of Scilla castle. 
The attempt t reduce this im- 
portant fortress was attended, in 
the first instance, with disappomt- 
ment, When the operations had 
been carried on for some time, 
and were proceeding with every 
prospect of a speedy and success- 
ful termination, a very superior 
force of the enemy suddenly made 
their appearance, and compelled the 
officer who commanded the British 
detachment precipitately to raise the 
siege and embark for Messina. In 
consequence of the sudden appear- 
ance of the enemy, we were un- 
able to carry off our stores or be- 
sieging train. A few days after- 
wards, however, the enemy, from 
some unknown and_ inexplicable 
cause, retreated again frem the 
coast, after having blown up the 
works of Scilla. Our trocps on 
taking possession of it not only 
regained their captured stores, 
but an immense quantity of stores 
and ordnarce leit by the enemy, 
which they had for a considerable 
time before been accumulating 
and depositing there, for the pur- 
pose of their long threatened in- 
vasion of Sicily. ‘The enemy, how- 
ever, again returned as suddenly 
and unexpectedly as they had 
uitted the fortress, and after four 
days possession the British were 
forced finally and completely to 
abandon it, as well as their other 
conquests, 

Thus ended our expedition to 
tre ltalian continent; apparently 
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undertaken from very crrones, 
ideas of the French force in Nek 
1 eas oO1 t ic rene “wiOTce in Naple 
and of the disposition of the ipa: 


the inhahy. 
t.(nts, Tt detair ed ior a short tim 


reinforcenn nts destined forthe arm: 
ot Italy s—thy15 Ws the stim total 
of the benetit derived from t: 
while it undoubtedly tended to 
weaken the contidence and the 
hope to which the Neapolitars 
had long clung, that British valoar, 
directed by British skill and ep, 
terprise, would free them from 
their invaders. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the war between France and Ap. 
stria, the British ministry began to 

take preparations for a very large 
and formidable expedition. Im. 
mense bodies of trocps were march. 
ed from different parts of the king. 
dom to the coasts of Kent and 
Hampshire, from which the em. 
barkation was to take place. The 
grateful intelligence that Bone. 
parte, after an unsuccessful at 
tempt to drive the archduke from 
his position, had been compelled 
to recross the Danube with enor. 
mous loss, and that the insur 
gents in Germany had gamed fresh 
spirit and confidence, and a cons 
derable accession of strength from 
this defeat, induced the British 
ministry to hasten forward the 
expedition, and to render tt still 
more formidable and  eomplete 
than they had at first intended, 
Perhaps at no period within the 
recollection of the present gene 
ration, had such a numerous body 
of troops been collected for the 
purpose of invading the continent: 
they amounted to upwards 
40,000 men; and their operations 
were to be assisted by the power 
ful aid of between 20 and 30 sail 
of the line, besides a great number 
of frigates, gun-boats, bombs, Xe. 

Although ministers endeavou 
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to keep the precise object of” this 
exoedition a profound secret, yet 
lon? before it sailed, the point 9 
attack was known, not only here, 
hut even to Our enemucs. Indeed 
almost the first clear and positive 
notice of the object on which it 
was about to be sent, appeared in 
the French newspapers 5 and it was 
afterwards declared by the French 
‘overnment, that so early as the 
month of April the governor of 
Flushing had orders to put that 
garrison in such a state of defence 
as might enable him to resist the 
attack of the English forces. It ts 
probable, however, that when the 
expedition was first planned, and 
even till a short time belore it 
sailed, the British ministry had 
other objects in.view than the oc- 
cupation of Flushing, and the 
destruction of *the Trench ships 
of war which were understood 
to be in the Scheldt. They ap- 
pear to have designed it to operate 
also as 2 diversion in favour of 
Austria; and thus at cnce to have 
secured an obiect exclusively bri- 
ush, and one the benefits of which 
would be experienced by our allies. 

It might have been imagined, 
that the slighte t reHection would 
have pointed out the jolly of this 
double plan. If we ever expect 
to gain any advantage over Bona- 
“ig it must be by outstripping 
uM In activity, and outwitting 


him by the secrecy and policy of 


our measures. But it isabundantly 
evident, that if our ulterior object 
had been, that our army after 
having destroyed the French ship- 
ping should have joined the in- 
surgents in the north of Germany, 
and thus have acted as a power- 
ful diversion in favour of Austria, 
that object would have been com- 
pletely frustrated, by the time 
Watch would necessarily be taken 
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up in securing the first point. While 
we were employed in forcing our 
way up the Scheldt, Bonaparte, if 
he had entertained any very serious 
apprehension from our coopera- 
tion with the German insurgents, 
would have had sufficient time to 
have quelled them. If, on the 
contrary, we had directed our first 
efforts to forming a junction with 
them, we left the enemy time and 
opportunity to put his ships beyond 
the reach of any power we could 
bring against them. It may there- 
fore fairly be concluded, that if 
ministers actually hoped. to have 
secured both objects by the exe 
pedition, they grounded their ex- 
pectations on a very slight and 
trail basis. 

Besides, we should consider in 
whatlight anexpedition, having this 
double object in view, would strike 
the Germaninsurgents, ‘They anxie 
ously looked tor our cooperation: we 
had frequently and earnestly called 
upon the continent to regard Britain 
as willing to attempt its liberation 
and independence, even at a great 
risk and expense. It is. true, 
we had been represented as devoted 
too narrowly and exclusively to 
our own interests. The time seem- 
ed approaching, when this calumny 
might be wiped oft. An opportu- 
nity never before known presented 
itself, for Britain to prove that the 
liberation of the continent filled the 
mind of her ministry so entirely, 
as to exclude all considerations 
of national interest, The whole 
of the north of Germany was in 
arms; the reputation of Bonaparte 
had experienced a severe shock; 
his progress was stopped. At this 
critical moment Britain had pre- 
pared a most formidable arma- 
ment; by this, it was imagined, she 
might either destroy the feeble 
remains of the French navy, or 
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lend a powerful assistance to the 
German insurgents. Had she 


been merely a match for the navy 
of France; or had there been 
even a remote chance that the 
ships in the Scheldt could put to 
sea, or, if they did, could escape 
the British fleets; then, perhaps, 
the continent would have had no 
right to expect that their interests 
should have been preferred. But, 
situated as Britain was, it must 
have galled and disappointed those 
who had risen in arms against 
Bonaparte, to perceive, that when 
we had it in our power to have 
assisted them, we preferred an 
object exclusively British, or even 
permitted that object to enter into 
our plans at the time we professed 
to wish well to the cause of the 
continent. 

If, however, the British ministry 
ever seriously thought that they 
should be able, by means of the 
expedition, to attain both objects ; 
—to block up or destroy the French 
fleet, and to create a powerful 
and successful diversion in favour 
of Austria;—they were obliged 
to forgo the expectation of the 
latter result, by the news which 
they received, previous to the sail- 
ing of the expedition, that Austria 
found it necessary to enter into an 
armistice with France, the nature 
of the terms of which too clearly 
proved that she was unable to 
continue the war. This intelli. 

nee necessarily confined the ob- 
ject of the expedition to the occu- 
pation of the islands at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and the destruc- 
tion or capture of the French ships 
of war. 

Great praise is due to ministers 
for the complete manner in which 
the expedition was fitted out, in 
every respect; nothing seemed to 
be wanting to secure it as mech 


was 
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~ 
success as the nature of the enter 


prise on which it was about to be 
sent would admit of, but the 
ap of an able commander 

at here, unfortunately, the British 
ministry rendered tnavailing ang 
useless the formidable strength and 
the complete equipment of the 
troops. When it was known that 
the command ws to be given to the 
earl of Chatham, the nation no log. 
ger looked forward totheresult with 
confidence or hope ; they dursé not 
flatter themselves that the known 
gallantry of British soldiers would 
obtain the success it deserved, when 
directed and led on by a peneral 
whose very name was almost pro» 
verbial for inactivity and indo. 
lence. 

After the troops were all embark. 
ed, and the transports and men of 
war were on the point of sailing, a 
contrary wind set in, and blew so 
strongly and steadily as to detain 
the flect in the Downs nearly a 
fortnight. At length, on the 28th 
and 29th of July, it sailed. On 
the arrival of the army in the 
islands of Walcheren and South 
Beveland, situated tn the mouth 
of the Scheldt, they found the 
enemy not disposed to make any 
resistance except in Flushing. This 
place lord Chatham immediately 
proceeded to invest. As the ope 
ration did not require, nor indeed 
admit of, nearly the whole of his 
troops, it would have been advise 
able to have dispatched the rest 
to execute the ulterior objects of 
the expedition. ‘This, however 
was not done; the unemployed 
troops were suffered to remaia 
cooped upin the transports, instead 
of being sent against the forts 
the Scheldt. By the capitulation 
of Middleburgh, it appeared that 
it was the design of our govern 
ment to retam a permanent _ 
patioa 
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tion of the island of Walcheren ; 
4 measure unnecessary, Or at least 
of little utility, if the French fleet 
had beeadestroyed, and which there- 
fore seemed to point out that the 
commercial as well as the naval 
interests of Britgin were to be 
consulted in an expedition which 
ought to have been directed solely 
to the good of our allies. — 

Tre conquest of Flushing was 
notof such easy and speedy achieve- 
ment as was at first expected: by 
some neglect or remissness on the 

art of our commander, the enemy 
were enabled to send across from 
the opposite coast considerable re- 
inforcements ; and though they were 
defeated with great loss in every 
sortie they made, they were ena- 
bled to hold out so long, that, on 
the surrender of Flushing, it was 
not deemed advisable to proceed 
up the Scheidt. ‘That a more enter- 
prising general would have taken 
this fortress much more expedi- 
tiously there can be no doubt. 
But lord Chatham was not only 
indisposed to prompt and vigo- 
rous measures himself, but he was 
also averse to their being employed 
by the generals under him. In 
one of the sorties, the enemy were 
driven back so closely, and in such 
extreme confusion, that our troops 
conld have taken the town by as- 
sault; but from this attempt they 
were withdrawn by the orders of 
the commander-in-chief. 

Flushing was invested on the 
Ist of August, on the 13th the 
batteries were completed, and the 
frigates and smaller vessels having 
taken their respective stations, the 
bombardment commenced that day. 
The town suffered dreadfully, espe- 
cially from the effects of Congreve’s 
rockets ; the fortifications were 
but little injured. General Mon- 
act, who commanded, attempted 
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an inundation of the island ; but it 
was not carried to such a length 
as materially to retard or impede 
our military offensive operations. 
On the 14th of August the line-of- 
battle ships cannonaded the town 
for some hours, with considerable 
effect: -the enemy’s fire ceased; 
and a summons was sent in: but 
some delay and difficulty having 
arisen, it is supposed from gene- 
ral Mornet’s wish either to include 
some Irish troops in the capitula- 
tion, or to obtain time for theit 
escape, the attack. recommenced, 
and an advanced post was caryied 
by the bayonet. The next day 
the enemy demanded a suspension 
of arms, which was succeeded by 
the surrender of the town; and the 
garrison, amounting to more than 
40900 men, were made prisoners 
of war. 

Soon after the surrender of 
Flushing, a rnmour reached Eng- 
land, that no ulterior operations 
would be undertaken, Nothing, 
however, appears to have been 
decided till the 27th of August, 
when sir Richard Strachan, who 
commanded the fleet, having gone 
in person to learn lord Chatham’s 
plans, was told that his lerdship 
had come to a determination not to 
advance. While the British com- 
mander was slowly proceeding in 
the siege of Flushing, or hesitating 
after its surrender swhether he 
should proceed up the Scheldt,— 
one day receiving intelligence that 
the enemy were feeble and un- 
prepared, and resolving to ad- 
vance, and the next day driven 
from his purpose by the intellie 
gence that the forts on the Scheldt 
were strongly garrisoned, and a 
formidable army was assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, 
—the French had been by no means 
idle. Every preparation had been 

made 





























































































made to oppose the passage bath 
of ovr army and navy:—the in- 
terior of the Netherlands and of 
France as far as Paris had been 
stripped of the national guards ; 
and an army numerous at least, if 
not formidable from its discipline 
and experience, had actually been 
collected for the defence of Ant- 
werp and the shipping. ‘The im- 
mense quantities of naval stores, 
with which the arsenals of that city 
had been filled, were either remov- 
ed, or placed in such a state that 
they could easily be removed, if we 
should succeed in forcing a passage 
up the Scheidt; and preparations 
had been made for the purpose of 
conveying the ships so high up the 
river, as to put them beyond the 
possible reach either of our navy 
or army. 

While the commander of our 
land forces displayed none of the 
requisite qualities of a general,— 
while by his delay and mdecision 
he gave the enemy an opportunity 
of assembling a force suthcient to 
oppose our progress,—-sir Richard 
Strachan acted with the usual 
promptitude and firmness of a bri- 
tush sailor, He offered in the most 
unqualified manner every assistance 
and cooperation which the navy 
was capable ot affording ; and he 
appears to have received with 
dissembled dissatisfaction and in- 
dignation the determination of Jord 
Chatham to reject his proffered as- 
sistance, and to proceed no further. 

The most melancholy and dis- 
astrous part of the history of this 
ill-judged and ill-conducted cxpe- 
dition remains yet to be told. Lord 
Chatham with the greater number 
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for the purpose both of shutting 
the mouth of the Schelde. and th» 
preventing the sailing of the French 
fleet, and ot e iabling our = 
chants to introduce British =e, 
factures into Hoiland. Bur from, 
this island, the sole fruit of a mog 
expensive expedition, we Were 
doomed to be driven by an enemy 
more cruel and destructive than 


the French. It was notoriously 
unhealthy. The French troops who 


had garrisoned it had suffered 
dreadiully from a pestilential sich. 
ness, ‘Though they had been ig. 
norant of tilts, our Ministry might 
have learnt trom the inhabitants, 
or they might have conjectured 
from the nature of its situation and 
climate, that it would prove a grave 
toour troops. Here, however, they 
were ordered to remain, and conse. 
quently were doomed to perish. Mi. 
msters discovered the same indec- 
sion as lord Chatham. When the 
fatal malady appeared to be sus 
pending its ravages, they resolved 
to reiain possession of the island. 
At an eno:mous expense they sent 
out materials for burlding barracks 
and repairing the fortifications ;— 
provisions and even water for the 
troops were obliged to be furnished 
from England. The malady com 
tinued and increased: they paused 
in their proceedings, and seemed 
inclined to evacuate the island, 
The frost set in; the deaths were 
not so numerous. Again they 
clung to their dearly bought com 
quest. At length, after by far the 
greater proportion of our sorees 
had cither died of the pestilential 
disease or been rendered by tit 
capable of performing their duty, 
the fortifications, which had been 
repaired at a great expense, Were 
destroyed; and the island was ev 
cuated, in the sight of an encmy, 
that the ravages 
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disease would render any attack 
tipon us unnecessary, took no mea- 
sures to expel us from our fatal 


oorthe failure of this expedition had 
heen so indisputable and egregious ; 
it had been attended with conse- 
quences so disgraceful to the British 
ministry, and so disastrous 2s well 
as provoking to our brave soldiers, 
that only a very few voices were 
feebly held up in mitigation of 
the censure; which was strongly 
and generally passed upon those 
who had planned and him who had 
directed the execution of it. In- 
deed the causes to which the failure 
might justly be attributed avere so 
ibly evident, and were so easily 

di directly traced up, partly to 
ministers, and partly to the com- 
mander in chick, that the only dif- 
ficulty and doubt was, respecting 
the due apportioning of the blame 
and the consequent indignation of 
the people. It was said that the 
expedition would have succeeded, 
if unforeseen and unexpceted cir- 
cumstances had not arisen, and op- 
posed an insurmountable bani 
to its success. But was it not 
known that the coast of which our 
army was to gain possession was 
strong from nature and art?) Might 
itnot have been foretold, that by 
directing our first efforts against 
Flushing, instead of pushing directly 
forward to the grand and’ main 
object in view, the arsenals of Ant- 
Wwerp, and the shipping there, would 
by the delay be iva d beyond our 
reach or our power? Above and 
before all, ought not ministers t 
have known, that by the appoint. 
ment of suck aman as the ear) of 
Chatham, they blasted every ex- 
pectation of success, which might 
otherwise have been derived from 
an expedition not only of the creat- 
est force and most completely 
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equipped, but destined to act upon 
the best-digested and wisest plan? 
Instead of calling for approbation 
on account of the magnitude and 
equipment of the expedition, ‘they 
ought to take shame and remorse 
to themselves, for having rendered, 
by the simple act of the appoint- 
ment of a commandéf, therr own 
new of no avail, and fruitlessly 
avished the blood, the treasure, 
und the military resources of the 
nation. 

The attention of the British peo- 
ple was soon called off to two cir« 
cumstances ; one of which was cal- 
culated to divert their indignation, 
and the other to suspend it for a 
short time :——we refer to the dis- 
putes among the ministry, and the 
celebration of the jubilee, held in 
honour of the king’s having entered 
on the fiftieth year of his reign. 
It had been long suspected and 
rumoured that the members of the 
British cabinet by no means agreed 
among themselves, The failure of 
the expedition against Walcheren 
called forth these disputes into a 
public act of a most disgraceful 
nature. On the 22d of September 
a duel took place bétween lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning, two 
members of his majesty’s cabinet, 
holding the highest official situations 
in the state, the former being se- 
cretary for the colonial department, 
and the latter secretary fot foreign 
affairs. The first fire was without 
effect; and as the nature of the 
difference did not appear to the 
combatants to admit M 
or apology, they fired at each other 
« second time, when Mr. Canning 
received his antagonist’s bullet in 
his right thigh. 

‘This duel was preceded and im- 
mediately occasioned by a letter 
from lord Castlereagh to Mr. Can- 
nings Inthis letter his lordship ac- 
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cuses Mr. Canning of having clan- 
destingly endeavoured to procure 
his removal trom his situation, and 
of having obtained a posiuve pro- 
mise.to.that.effecufrom the duke of 
Portland. | His, Jordship declares 
that he would not have decmed the 
conduct of My. Canning improper 
cr unfair powards himself, if he had 
not concealed his intention from his 
lordship, who, as, the person most 
interested, ought explicitly, and at 
first, to have been made acquainted 
with Mr. Canning’s, proposal for 
bis removal. On; the contrary, 
Mr. Canning,,, notwithstanding he 
had .declared.;bs .conviction that 
Jord, Castlereagh was unfit for his 
situation, and bad thereupon pre- 
vailed upon the duke of Portland, 
to consent.to his removal, con- 
tinued to treat his lordship as it he 
still possessed his confidence .and 
good opinion, and permitted a mi; 
mister, whom he had denounced to 
the premuer as incapable, to plan 
and carry. mto execution the most 
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expensive and., formidable expedi- | 


‘tion, perhaps jever sent from. the 
british shores, 

Lord Castlereagh added, that he 
was, aware My, Canning might 
urge that he himself was anxious 
that his proposal for the removal of 
his colleague might speedily be de- 
cided upon, and that he had ac. 

tually pressed the duke of Portland 
to carry @ tato execution; but that 
his grace, and some other members 
of the cabinet, supposed to be 
his lordship’s friends, had resisted 
the proposal. This, however, did 
not, in his lordship’s Opinions juse 
tify Mr, Canning in concealing his 
proposal trom his colleague, and 
still Jess in acting towards him in 
such a manner as if he 
to POSsess his ce nfide hee. The une 
justiRable anc chindestine manner 
wm Wich Nir. Canning proceeded 


contmued 





towards the accomplishment of 
object, against which Jord Cake 
reagh declired he had no Ligh, a 
should have felt no inclination, t 
zane expressed any resentment, if 
Mr. Canning had acted openly 
and called tor the removal of his 
colleagne on public grounds—)yid 
his lordship under the painful pe 
cessity, In order to vindicate hig 
character, of calling for that satis 
faction which he conceived himgl 
entitled to claim. 

Soon, afier the duel, a more ful] 
and particular statement of lord 
Castlereagh’s grc nds of complaint 
against Mr. Canning appeared, 
which is generally supposed to have 
been drawn up by one of his lord. 
ship’s particular and most intimate 
friends, and to have been made 
public under, his direction and aw 
thority. As far as this statement 
relates to what may, strictly speak. 
ing, be called, the personal grounds 
of diilerence, (u-on such a subject, 
and between men holdiag such high 
and responsible situations, a distifze 
tion may be made between personal 
and public grounds,) it adds lite 
to what is. contained in the lettet 
which immediately preceded the 
duel. But in other points of view 
it is deeply deserving our. serious 
atiention. From the letter & ap 
pears that Mr. Canning not eniy 
behaved in a manner towards lord 
Castlereagh which was far removed 
from that openness and candout 
which one gentleman expects and 
is accustomed to receive from am 
other; but that he so far forgot bis 
duty as a public minister, and $0 
utterly abandoned or sacrificed the 
honour and welfare of the country, 
which, in that capacity,, it was 
above ali things incumbent upoa 
him to have studied and pursued, 
that he gave his confidence and coe 
Operation toa cvileague, i a 
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had denownced to the premier as 
‘scapable of performing the duties 
of his ofice ;—and that too, not at 
atime when the regular and coni- 
aratively inconsequential twrsiness 
of his office was to be performed ; 
but when an expedition, which had 
cost the nation an enormous sum, 
which wa stined to the accom- 
lishment of an arduous under, 
taking,—which was composed ol 
the choicest troops of Britain,— 
and on the issue of which depended 
not only the lives of thousands, but 
the retrieving of that reputation for 
military skill and enterprise which 
bad, in the short space of three 
ears, received such repeated and 
dreadful shocks, from our fitlures 
at Buenos Ayres, in Portugal, and 
in Spain,—was to be planned, 
equipped, and carried into effect. 
The statement to which we have 
adverted, presents to our astonished 
and indignant sight another in- 
stance of ministerial intrigue, equal- 
ly disgraceful, and hiahly prejudi- 
cial to the interest of Britain and 
her allies. Jt positively and une- 
quivocally asserts, that there was 
delusion practised, not only with 
regard to the removal of lord Cas- 
tlereagh, but also with respect to 
the appointment of lord Wellesley 
to be ambassador in Spain. Al- 
though his lordship was gazetted for 
this appointment in the beginning 
of May, yet he delayed setiing out 
for Spain ull after the expedit:on to 
the Scheldt had sailed, and thus 
arrived too late to be of any use to 
the cause of our allies. This delay 
im his setting off, the statement 
ascribes to his having been promised 
and designed by Mr, Canaing to 
succeed lord Castle reayh as se- 
cretary of state in the war depart- 
ment. ™ 
A rainst such SCTIOUS charges, 


ee age ‘ . ‘ 
*uahy implicating Mr. Canning 
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as a gentleman and a public mi- 
nister, the nation naturally expecte 
a prompt, if not a satistactory res 
ply. But nearly 2 month elapsed 
trom the time of the duel before 
Mr, Canning deigned, or found 
himself, prepared, to,enter on his 
defence. li the mean timé ,the 
ministry was completely broken 
up. The duke of Portland gave in 
his resignation, on account of his 
age and infirmities ; and lord Case 
tlereagh and Mr, Canning resigned, 
but not officially ind formally til} 
after the duel had taken place, |, 
At length Mr, Canning’s , states 
ment made its appearance. It was 
plain that unless he coald deny thé 
facts alleged against, him by lord 
Castlereagh, he would not be able 
to remove, or even to weaken, the 


‘unfavourable impression which the 


public mind had received against 
him: and yet he had much in his 
favour, he was looked up to, as a 
man of nice honour and direc® . 
dealing ; while his opponent -had 
long been the bye-word of a great 
portion of the nation for flexibility 
of conduct aud love of place. But 
not all the respect ehtertained for 
Mr. Canning’s former conduct, 
aided as it was by the prejudice 
against lord Castlereagh, was of 
service to him in this instance. 
Lord Castlereagh’s statement was 
simple, and plainly told: it uyged 
facts, with respect to his colleague, 
which, if they could not be posi- 
tively contradicted, admitted of no 
excuse, from the circumstances in 
which they occurred, or the mo- 
tives from which they sprung. 

Mr. Canning allows uiat_ the 
proposal and plan for lord Castle- 
reagh’s dismissal continued from 
Easter til September ; but he con- 
tends that it was entirely owing to 
his lordship’s friends that the ac- 
tual dismissal was delayed till the 
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términation of the expedition to the 
Scheldt. The principal poet on 
which he insists is, that he supposed 
his colleague knew that his dismis- 
gal was in contemplation, and that 
ft originated with him. But was it 
not the duty of an honourable man, 
and ought it not to have been his 
first and most anxious care, to have 
himself informed lord Castlereagh, 
that Ae thought it incumbent upon 
him to pro his dismissal; and 
chet Ab find actually obtaiped a pro- 
mise that it should take place? Mr. 
Canning did not do this; but con- 
tented himself with recommending 
and committing the communica- 
tion of the ungrateful intelligence 
to one of lord Castlereagh’s friends. 
He wished his colleague to be pre- 

red for his dismissal: he was 
afraid of hurting his feelings, if it 
should be made known to him iw 
an indisereet and hurried manner. 
But did he imagine the noble lord 
destitute of those feelings which 
would be wounded at the unfolding 
of secret machination; and at the 
knowledge that he, who had con- 
stantly met and veceived him with 
unaltered countenance and lan- 
guage, was actually planning his 
dismissal, because he deemed bim 
an unworthy and incapable col- 
league?) But Mr. Canning asserts, 
he naturally supposed that those 
who had undertaken to communi- 
cate the intelligence to lord Castle. 
reagh had actually fulfilled their 
commission. Is Mr. Canning so 
inexperienced in reading the feel- 
ings and dispositions, as they im- 
press themselves on the countenance 
and behaviour, as not to have 
found out, during his interviews 
with his colleague, whether he was 
really acquainted with the plan for 
his dismissal ? He acknowledges ine 
deed, that a short time previous to 
receiving the challenge he first 
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found cut that lord Cas} 
was entirely ignorant of what wae 
going on. ‘lien, though it was 
too late to have Wiped off sUsni 
cion, he ou ht to have taken 
communication out of the hands of 
those who had neglected to take 
it, and have himself stated to his 
lordship, explicitly and fully, aif 
that he had proposed to the duke 
of Portland, and all that had been 
agreed upon. But it is not neces 
sary to multiply words on ‘is sub 
ject. The line of conduct which 
Mr. oe ought to have per 
sued was obvious and simple: it 
was chalked out to him by the 
usual practice of parliament ; there 
no member ever makes a motion 
against another, till afer he has 
given notice to the gentleman who 
is to be the object of it. 

Mr. Canning afterwards, 
the demise of the duke of Portland, 
published «a more circumstantial 
and minute defence of his conduct, 
In this he is not more successful 
than in the statement which we 
have already examined ; it is there- 
fore not necessary to attend toit, 
except 90 fur as it points out how 
much the interests of the country 
were neglected and injured by the 
ministerial squabbles. It appears 
that such was the clashing of pet 
sonal interest, or such the indec- 
sion and fickleness of ministers, that 
not fewer than four different at 
rangements respecting the business 
of the war department were 
solved and unresolved upon, in the 
short space of as many weeks, 
While Bonaparie, with his ustal de- 
cision and celerity, was penetrating 
to the very centre of the Austrian do 
minions, the Bratish cabinet were ua 
able to tix upon the arrangement 
one of the offices of government | 

Even the remov.il of an incapable 
Minister, it appears from this par 
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ment of Mr. Canning, ‘as not to 
take place unless rt could be recon- 
ciled to his feelings. {t is scarcely 
‘ble to conceive of any thing 
more ridiculous, and at the same 
time more insulting to the nation 
than this. The lives, the treasure, 
the honour of Britain were deemed 
trifling, when compared with the 
wound which the feelings of lord 
Castlereagh might receive on ac- 
count of his removal from office! 
The cause of the imbecility of our 
councils and our measures is now 
brought so fully out to opén day, 
that he anust be blind indeed who 
does not pe: ceive it. 
On one point more shall we offer 
a few remarks, and then dismiss 
this unpleasant and humiliating cir- 
cumstance. Ministers of all de- 
scriptions and parties are too apt 
to complain, becanse they do not 
possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and to brand those as disaf- 
tected, who stigmatize their mea- 
sures as weak, ill-judged, or bent 
more directly to their own interest 
than to the welfare of the nation. 
But lias not the disclosure made by 
Mr. Canning and lord Castlereagh 
afforded melancholy proot, that the 
complaints of the people are too 
well founded? Could the most vi- 
rulent and disaffected enemy of ad- 
ministration have thrown oui sure 
mises, or published libels, more 
dishonourable to ministers, or more 
calculated to withdraay trom them 
the confidence, and to load them 
with the contempt, of the nation, 
than the truths which they them- 
selves have given to the world? 
Phe most undeviating and upright 
devotion of their faculties to the 
public good, joined to the most 
complete success in all their mea- 
sures, would not rescue any mi- 
tustry from the impntytion of im- 
vecity or corruption; fog this al} 
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public men must lay their account; 
it is atax which their elevated sic 
tuation levies on them. But they, 
may narrgw and weaken in no ine 
considerable degree the sphere and 
the action of calumny. Those who 
are liberal and ealightened enough 
to perceive and acknowledge the dif- 
ficulties and temptations with which 
they are surrounded, will make a 
willing and ample allowance for 
Occasional mistakes and derelic- 
tions. of duty ; but the same men 
will be the last to pardon or over- 
look that incapacity and corruption, 
which is unable to secure, or habie. 
tually disposed to sacrifice, the in- 
terests of the nation.—See Principal 
Occurrences. 

On the day after the duel took 
place between lord Castlereagh and 
Mr, Canning, Mr. Perceval, on 
whom, in consequence of the re- 
signation of the duke of Portland, 
the ostensible as well as the real 
government of the country and 
superintendence of his niajesty’s 
councils had fallen, wrote to ear) 
Grey ‘and lord Grenville, for the 
purpose of inducing them to come 
into administration. ‘This leiter 
certainly was not so explicit and 
clear as it ought to have been. In 
it Mr, Perceval stated to the noble 
lords, that his majesty had autho- 
rized lord Liverpool and himself to 
communic.te with them, “ for the 
purpose of forming an extended 
and combined administration.” To 
each he also stated, that he had 
sent a similar communication to 
the other.-—See Public Papers. 

Lord Grey, in reply, declined 
coming to London, considering 
that his journey thither could be of 
no possible use, since it wag utterly 
impossible for him to form an 
union with his majesty’s ministers, 
with any hope that by such union 
the inteption of his majesty, in au- 
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theorizing Mr. Perceval to proposeit, 
Of the interests of the country, could 
be promoted. Lord Grenville im- 
mediately came to town: but the 
day after his arrival he sent a reply, 


objecting on similar grounds to . 


those stated by lord Grey to an 
anion with his majesty’s min'sters ; 
and adding, that his objections were 
not personal, but applied “ to the 
principle of the government itself, 
and to the circumstances which at- 
tended its appointment.” 

Much senseless and illiberal cla- 
mour has been attempted to be 
taised agamst lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, for their refusal to comply 
with the wishes of his majesty, in 
forming an extended and combined 
administration, It has been said, 
that by such refusal they evinced a 
factious and disloyal disposition ¢ 
that, as they acknowledged the 
country was jn 2 situation of singu- 
Jar peril and difficulty, it was their 
bounden duty to have stepped for- 
ward with their abilities and ser- 
vices towards its guidance and 
safety, more especially when bis 
majesty himself had condescended 
to apply to them. That it is the 
paramount duty of all who claim 
the utle of loyal subjects to their 
sovereign, cr of patriotic members 
of the state, to lend the aid of their 
tulents and exertions in times of 
public diffeulty, none can’ deny ; 
but both lord Grey and lord Gren- 
ville expressly dec! ired, that they 
were convinced, that by an unioa 
with the men in power they should 
only be gyilty of a dereliction of 
principle, and give their name and 
sanction to a line of conduct ® 
their opiuion highly prejudicial to 
the welfare of tre nation, without 
berng in the smallest decree capable 
of serving their country, ‘They re- 
fused the offer, not because they 


were in the least indisposed to step 
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forward in this awful crisis, but be 
case that offer proceeded on the 
supposttion of a continuance of 
these measures which they had 
constantly reprobated and opposed, 
and from the adoption of whid 
they dated and traced the mitfon 
tunes of the country. 

* After this refusal, Mr. Perceval, 
to whom the fo: mation of a new 
ministry Was move particularly 
mtrusted, applied to different pub. 
lic men, who were known to be 
generally favourable to the line of 
politics he had pursued, But such 
was either their conviction of the 
diticulty and responsibility to which 
the acceptance of office, under 
the existing circumstances of the 
continent and of Britain, would 
unavoidably expose them, or such 
their suspicion that the ministry 
would be short-lived, that Mr. Per 
ceval met with many refusals, and 
experienced an unusual unwilling 
ness in public men to accept of 
official situations, 

Application was at length made 
to the marquis of Wellesley. This 
nobleman was in Spain, whitherhe 
had «one for the purpose, and with 
the hope, of infusing a portion of 
his energy and activity into the 
stipreme junta. He had not, how, 
ever, succeeded in the object of his 
mission; and it was believed that he 

tight be more advantageously em- 
ployed at home, in giving a vivir 
fying and connecting principle to 
the inert and discordant materials 
of which Mr, Perceval was wile 
mately compelled to form his Mle 
nistry. He himself took the offices 
of first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. ! 
marquis of Wellestey succeeded his 
triend Mr. Canning as secretary 
state for the foreign department; 
lord Liverpool was transterred {rom 
the home to the war ma 
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and Mr. Ryder was appointed | tq 
suceeed lord Liverpool. Lord Pal. 
mersion was at the same time ap- 
pointed secretary at war, mi the 
room of sir James Pulteney. 

We have already remarked that 
the disgraceful expedition to Wal- 
cheren had roused the indignation 
of the country, and that this indte- 
nation had been partially directed 
to another object, by the disputes 
in the cabinet and the duel) be- 
tween lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning; and suspended, for a 
season, by the celebration of a na- 
tional jubilee. Amidst all the etla- 
mitous anddiszracetulconsequences 
of an ijl-sorted and incapable ad- 
ministration, the British people 
were not unmindful of the virtues 
of their sovereign. However it 
may suit the purpose of designing 
men to confound the natural and 
laudable dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple at the misrule of misters 
with a spirit of disloyalty towards 
their sovereign, yet no two circum. 
stances can be more distinct. In- 
deed, those who are filled most 
completely with the most genuine 
spnit of loyalty, must experience 
most prot undly, and will be dis. 
posed to utter in the strongest Jan- 
guige, those feelines or iIndination 
which arise from perceiving how 
imperfectly the wishes of the sove- 
reign tor the good af his subjects 
are seconded by the conduct ot his 
iuVsters, Hence the enthusiasm 
manifested throughout the nation 
on that day, which saw a monorech 
deservedly dear to Britain enter 
the httreth year ot his reien, Nor 
was the celebration of this day Jess 
remarkable for the enthusiastic |: y= 
alty which was displayed, than tor 
the wise and humane manner in 
which the gratitude of the nation to 
Providence, lor having permitted 
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their sovercign to reign so long, 
and for the continuance of indepen- 
dence und prosperity, In the midst 
of the wreck of Europe, gave itself 
utterance. ‘The hunger} were fed ; 
the naked were -clothed; the pri- 
son doors:were thrown open to the 
unfortunate debtor; “and every 
heart, whicly man was capable of 
making glad, rejoiced on that day. 

It was expected by many haobt 


that ministers would perceive the 


necessity, or the pradenée, of insti- 
tuting some inquiry into the causes 
of the failure of the expedition to 
Walcheren ; or at least that they 
would endeavour to shift the blame 
from themselves’ to the earl of 
Chatham. But no disposition or 
attempt of that kind was mani- 
fested. That ministers had ‘no in- 
tention to advise his majesty to 
summon a court-martial, for the 
purpose of trying the commander, 
wis evident, from the circumstance 
of his having appeared, and -been 
graciously received at a public 
levee soon after his return from 
Walcheren. On him, therefore, it 
wits hardly to be supposed ministers 
meant, to atuuch any blame: yet 
even those who were convinced 
that theexpedition was injudiciously 
planned, and thit the appointment 
ot the earl ot Chatham to the com- 
mand was highly culpable, were 
by no means disposed to free that 
nobleman tom all responsibility 
and censure, ‘They were therefore 
gneved and surprised to see un- 
doubted signs @ the determination 
of his majesty’s ministers to let his 
conduct go uncensured and unex- 
amined, A British commander, 
with nearly 50,000 men at his dis- 
posal, had barely and slowly ace 
complished the capture of oye for- 
tified place; béfore which he’ had 
needlessly loitered so long, as to 
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render all further enterprise useless 
or extremely hazardous. With 


means more than sufficient for the 
accomplishment of all he was sent 
to perform, he had failed in a- 
chieving any conquest of real bene- 
fit to his country or of permanent 
injury to the enemy, Yet he was 
received on his return as if he had 
not disappointed the expectations of 
the nation, nor wasted the blood of 
her soldiers, nor tarnished the 
honoyr of her arms;-—while the 
man who had defended Flushing 
so long against our immense force 
was declared by the military tribu- 
nals of France deserving of death, 
for having surrendered it before an 
assaiiable breach was made in the 
walls, There is no doubt injus- 
tice In passing sentence on a man 
while he is prisoner in another 
eountry, and therefore incapable of 
defending himself; but if we would 
imitate eae in exucting the 
full measure of their duty from our 
military commanders, we should 
do away one great cause of the 
failure of our expeditions, 

As there appeared to be no dis- 

sition on the part of ministers to 
austitute any inquiry into the causes 
of the failure and the calamities of 
the expedition to the Sche]dt, the 
commen council of the city of Lon- 
don at length determined to ad- 
dress his majesty on this subject; 
and at the same time to express to 
wim their indignant sense of the 
disgraceful squabbles that had taken 
place sauna bis servants. A strong 
address to this effect was accord. 
ingly moved and carried, but only 
by the casting voice of the Jord 
mayor, As the language and tone 
of this address were by no mezns 
acceptable to ministers, the party 
attacked to them in the common 
council ealled another meeting, in 
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which, after a lone and de, 
bate, they succeeded in substituting 
an address less, offensive and harsh, 
This party had in the first instance 
insisted that there was no necessity 
for requesting his majesty to ing), 
tute an inquiry; but finding them. 
selves unable to present an addres 
to that effect, they were obliged to 
rest satisfied with the partial sue. 
cess and triumph <f having omitted 
or softened the disagreeable truths 
and plain language of that which 
was origimally proposed and carried, 
To this address, even when thus 
rendered palatable, his Majesty's 
reply was very short and dry, He 
expressed his regrets that the expe, 
dition to the Scheldt had accom, 
plished a part only of che objects for 
which it was sent out, but he did 
not judge it necessary to direct any 
militiry inquiry into the conduct of 
his commanders by sea or land, in 
this conjoint service. Parliament, 
however, migiit ask for such in 
formation, or take such measures, 
as they should judge most condu. 
cive to the pudlic good, Of that 
part of the address which expressed 
the sorrow and indignation of the 
common council at the dissensions 
which had taken place among his 
majesty’s ministers, his majesty 

no notice in his reply. This reply 
is not only shcyt, but it is also um 
satisfactory, and by no means of 
easy comprehension, It asserts that 
the expedition succeeded in parte 
This certainly is not meant to 
mockery to public disappointment 
and indignation, or te quibble away 
the ground on which inquiry Was 
requested; yet it has so much this 
appearance, that it ought not 
have been put into the mouth 
his majesty, Let us hope that e 
attempt will be made in parliament 
to satisty or console the pation 
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ministers to refer the nation to the 

eedings of parliament on the 
expedition, because in that place 
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they had determined not to oppose 
a full and strict inquiry into the 
authors, as well as the causes, of 
its failure and calamities, 
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Affairs of Spain—Campaign under Sir John Moore —Its Importance stated ; 
as exhibiting the Character of the Spanish People, Army, and Govern- 
ment— Disappointment of Sir John Moore with respect to the promised 
Cooperation of the Spanish Army—Situation of the British jrom the 
Defeat oj the Spaniards - Sir John Moore prevented from retreating by 
the Advice and Remonstrances of Mr. Frere—The British and French 
Armies meet --A partial Engagement—Superiority of the British Cavalry 
—Jmmene Force dispatched ajter the British—Sir John Moore compelled 
to retreat--Dreadjul Situation of his Army —arrives at Lugo—effers 
Battle to the Enemy—which is refused—Arrival of the British at Corunna 
—obiiyed to wait for Transports—Battle of Corunna —Exertions and Fall 
of Sir John Moore—The French completely repulsed —The British embark 
—Last Moments of Sir John Moore—His Character and Interment, 


N resuming our narrative of the 

‘affairs of Spain and Portugal, 
the first subject that deserves and 
demands our attention and notice 
embraces the march and operations 
of the British army under the com- 
mand of sir John Moore. In our 
former volume our information re- 
specting it was so scanty and mea- 
gre, that, while we were under the 
painful necessity of recording the 
entry of the French emperor into 
the capital of Spain, we were un- 
able either to recount any efforts on 
the part of the British army to ar- 
rest or suspend his progress, or to 
assign any sufficient and unequi- 
vocal cause for the tardiness of its 
progress, und the inefficiency of its 


succour. It is now in our power to 
present a full and satisfactory de- 
tail of the operations of sir John 
Moore’s army; and in doing it, 
we shall have to record the most 
disastrous retreat under which 
British troops ever suffered, ter- 
minated and crowned, however, by 
one of the most glorious victories 
they ever achieved. 

It is not, however, merely or 
principally on account of the in- 
terest which the narrative of this 
campaign will unavoidably excite, 
that we are induced to enter on its 
detail: it is important, and must be 
useful in another respect; since it 
opens to our view the character 
both of the Spanish people and od 
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the Spanish government more 
clearly and filly than they possibly 
can be exhibited by any representa- 
tion drawn from’ any otheg source. 
It will be scen that while no small 
part of the misfortunes, the losses, 
and the useless inactivity ot sir John 

foore’s army proceeded from the 
injudicious plan on which he was 
directed or compelled to act; even 
that plan, injudicious and absurd 
as it Was, would have produced 
some benefit to the Spaniards, had 
it: cotion been assisted,” ag it 
oveht to have been, by the wisdom 
of the junta, the valour of the 
armies, or the zeal and cooperation 
of the people. 

The British army destmed to act 
in favour of the Spantards consisted 
of the troops which marched trom 
Portuyal under the command of 
sir John Moore, and those which 
were sent from England under the 
command of sr David Baird. ‘Vhe 
latter arrived at Corunna on the 
18th of October 1 S08, and was asto- 
nished and disappointed to find that 
the junta of Gallic refused, hun 
permissi: m to land his treops. When 
at last he was permitted to land 
them, his reception was so extremely 
cold, that he was disposed ta doubt 
whether the government 
really wished for the COO} eration 
of the Brust. The same impres- 
sion Was made on sir John Moore 
when he arrived at Salamanca on 
the Sth of November: he found 
so litle preparation made for the 
reception o1 accommodation of his 
army, Uiat he wrote to the British 
minister at Madrid, desiring him 
plainiy to tell the Spanish govern- 
ment, that it they expected his army 
to advance the) Must pay more at- 
tention to its wants. Nor was it 
only of the government that he had 
reason to complain :—altbough he 
had marched Tiree) Spa tur the 
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express purpose of COOperating wit 
the fi rees of the Patriots, vet he was 
left in total ignorance of their mi. 
tary plans ; and the army of B 
mstead of moving forward to an 
along with him, directed its march 
In a quite different route, and thus 
exposed both themselves ang the 
British to be separately attacked, 

Lhe further sir John Moore ag, 
vanced into Spain, the MOre strog 
ly was he impressed with the cop. 
viction that the INtOrMAtion, Upon 
the faith of which he had crossed 
the trontiers of Portugal, was gp. 
terly destitute’ of foundation, He 
had been officially informed thy 
his entry into Spain would be co 
vered by sixty or seventy thousand 
men; whereas when he had got » 
far as to be within three marches 
ot. the Trench army, not even a 
Spanish piquet had appeared to 
protect his front. At this critical 
treme the Spanish main armies, in 
stead of being united either among 
themselves or with the British, were 
divided trom each other almost by 
the whole breadth of the peninsula. 
The tatal consequences ot this want 
of union soon appeared : Blake was 
deteated, and a report reached sir 
David Baird that the French wére 
advanctug upon his division in two 
ditlerent directions, so as to threat 
en to surround him. He conse 
quently prepared to retreat upon 
Corunna; but sir John Moore, 
having ascertained that the re 
port was unfounded, ordered sr 
David Baird to advance, in order if 
ossible to form a junction with 
omy About this me Mr. Frere, 
the British ambassador at Madnd, 
first commenced his official com- 
munications with sir John Moore, 
Either from an excess of zeal and 
hope which clouded the knowledge 
which he possessed of Spanish, 4 
tuirs, or from an ignorance oF them 
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unbecoming in diplomatic chataes 
rer, sittrated 25 he was, where he 
had access to the best sources of 
information, — —e represe: ted the 
defeat of the armics ot Blake and 
of Estramadura, and the conse- 
quent success and advance of the 
French, as of very ‘trivial moment, 
and strongly pressed the British 
general to push forward to the ca- 
vital. Sir John Moore, however, 
fortunately, had more accurate and 
eatlier means ot le arning the er 
rations ot the Spanish a Yd French 
armies, On the 28th of November 
he received information that Cas- 
tanos Was COM) pleiely ce ftoared. No 
army now re mained against which 
the whole French force might be 
directed, except the British ; and it 
was vain to expect that they. even 
had they been united, could have 
resisted or checked the entmy. Sir 
John Moore theretore determined 
to fall back on Portuyral, to hasten 
the junction of gener rial Hope, who 
had gone on tow ards M: tdrid, and 
to order sir David Baird to regain 
Cerunna as expe dimousty as pos he 
ble. onan ase en a retreat 
created great dissaitstaction among 
the army: they were eager to nd 
vance and face the e1 nemy :—not 
acquainted with the motives which 
hid induced their commander to 
tall back, and not perceiving, nor 
per haps ever thearmeg of, the French 
armies, which now might unop- 
posed pour in upon them, they telt 
indignant at the idea of measuring 
back their ste; ps without having 
tried their strength with their ad- 
versaries, or in the smallest de- 
gree benetited their allies. ‘But 
tough the army murmured at the 
determination to tetreat, it was 
Fully approved of by sir David 
Baird and general Hope ; and from 
the events which afterwards took 
place, there is much reason to la- 
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ment thit the determination was 
afterwards changed. 

A very slight review of the cire 
cumstances in which the British 
army was placed will most clearly 
and steongly point out the danger 
that surrounded it, the futility of 
expecting that it could be of any 
essential service to the Spaniards, 
and the propriety, nay the neces- 
sity, of its immediately commen. 
cing its retreat. All the principal 
Spanish armies were beaten and 
dispersed. A week had elapsed 
since the army of Castanos had 
cufiered a total defeat on the Ebro. 
Burgos was in possession of the 
French ; and even Valladolid had 
been entered and occupied by their 

cavalry. A reiutorcement, amounte 

ins to nearly 50,000, was advancing 
on the side of Biscay. ‘The French 
thus numerous, having driven bes 
fore them the Spanish armies, found 
nothing to oppose their plans, whe- 
ther they were directed to the im. 
mediate attack of the British army 
or to the occupation of Madrid. 
On whichever plan they deter- 
ruined, there was too much reason 
to apprehend that they would pre- 
vent the junction of the three Bri- 
tish corps under Baird, Moore, and 
Hope. It was further manifest, 
that 2 junction of these corps, even 
if it could | be effected, could be of 
no aval against the immense supe- 
riority of the French; while the 
delay necessarily occasioned. by 
bringing them together, would 
enable the enemy to gain on them, 
and would render our retreat more 
dificult and hazardous. 

There ts little doubt that if sir 
John Moore had followed the dic- 
tates of lis own judgement, acting 
on what he knew to be the state of 
Spanish affairs, and the strength, 
position, and probable movements 
of the French armies, he would 

have 
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have carried his determination to 
retreat into immediate and com- 

ete execution, But before sir 
John could put his determination 
into effect, he received a communi- 
cation from Mr, Frere, strongly 
pressing him to advance to Madrid, 
and giving a most flattering pic- 
ture of the enthusiastic and deter- 


mined spirit of the people, and of 


the ample resources of the country. 
This communication was soon fol- 
lowed by a ‘messenger sent expressly 
by the prince of Castelfranca and 
Morla the governors of Madrid, 
with a paper signed by them in the 
name of the supreme junta, and 
dated December 2d. This paper 
was still more exaggeratingly flat- 
tering in its representation of the 
zea) and resources of the Spantards 
than even Mr. Frere’s leiter; and 
the statements contained in it were 
further recommended to sir John 
Moore’s notice and attention by 
another letter from Mr, Frere, in 
which that gentleman presses upon 
sir John Moore in the strongest 
manner the necessity of supporting 
the determination of the Spanish 
people, which he represented as 
extending not merely to the delence 
of the capital, but also of clearing 
the whole north of Spain from the 
presence of the French. In an evil 
moment the British general suffered 
his own good judgement to give 
way to the representations of the 
Spanish government and My. Frere. 
He was induced to suspend his re- 
treat, and to order sir David Baird 
to advance. For the purpose of 
learning some accurate information 
respecting the assistance he might 
hope to derive from the remnant of 
Biake’s army, of which the mar- 
quis of Romana had taken the com- 
mand, he dispatched general Gra- 
ham to examine and report upon 
its strength, equipment and Ciscie 
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line. Soon afterwards gir 

oore learnt that Madrid had 

. Ce 
pitulated on the very day on which 
the letter he had received from its 
“acanatay had been written, 
iowever, he had now com 
effected his junction with gener] 
Hope, and had removed every ob. 
stacle to his junction with sir David 
Baird, whenever it might bedeemed 
expedient or necessary, he deter. 
mined to persist in the resolution of 
advancing, though that resolutig) 
had been formed, and in some me, 
sure acted upon, under the ide 
that Madrid not only held out, byt 
was capable of opposing the French 
fer a considerable length of time, 
if not with ultimate and complete 
SUCCCSS. 

Afters the main body of the army 
had been joined by general Hope's 
division, they advanced towards 
Valladolid, in order to have th 
corps under the command of gy 
David Daird in their rear, Before, 
however, they had proceeded a 
day’s march on this route, sir John 
Moore learnt by an intercepted die 
spatch, that Bonaparte was ad 
vancing towards Lisbon, and tha 
a body of 14,000 men under Soult 
was posted at Saldanha. On this 
latter piece of information the Bn 
tish general immediately formeda 
plan, which, if he could cary 
into execution, he hoped might sill 
benefit the Spanish cause. He te 
solved to attempt the attack @ 
Soult’s corps: even if he were not 
enabled to defeat them, he hoped 
by this manwuvre to draw off the 
French armies to the north of 
Spain, and thus afford an oppor 
tunity for the Spanish armies © 
rally and reunite. It does mt 
seem to have struck sir John Moore 
that Soult was posted with 
comparatively small body of met 
for the purpose of enticing the mt 
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ésh army further into Spain, or at 
least of occupymng their attention, 
while Bonaparte in person, with his 
whole disposable force,endeavoured 
to place himselt between the Bri- 
tish army and the route of their 
retreat towards Portugal and the 
sa, It is much more natural 
to sappose that Soult took up a 
position, certainly not strong or 
advantageous, with an inte ior 
body of men, in order to deccive 
the British general, than that he 
was so placed through any defect 
of military skill, or through igno- 
rance of the situation and strength 
of our army. 

Sir John Moore, however, anx- 
ious to meet the wishes of his troops 
by leading them against the ene- 
my, and willing to embrace any 
opportunity of benefiting the 
Spanish cause, quitted his route 
towards Valladolid, as soon as he 
heard that Soult was at Saldanha, 
and, by a mvvement on the left 
having effected his junction with 
sit David Baird, advanced by rapid 
marches to the Carrion. * Here the 
advanced posts of the two armies 
first met; and the superiority of 
the British cavalry was eminently 
displayed in a most brilliant and 
successful skirmish, But just as 
sir John Moore had issued his or- 
ders for the main body of his army 
to commence a general attack, he 
received, from ditferent sources and 
quarters, anformation on which he 
could confidently rely, that Bona. 
Parte in person had left Madrid 
with his army in order to get into 
the rear of the British ; bot the 
army which had been stationed at 
Talavera had moved forward to 
Salamanca ; and that Soult him- 
self had received strong reinforce- 
ments. ‘I'here was now no al- 
ternative, nor any time to be lost. 
Retreat was become indispensably 
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necessary: the only difficulty and 
doubt lay in the route that ought 
to be pursued, 

It ts easy to ascertain the exact 
numbers of the French that were 
dispatched after sir John Moore. 
The corps of Soult before it 
was reinforced consisted of 8,000 
men. The right flank of the Bri. 
tish was threatened by Junot, who 
had under him 15,000 men. Bo- 
naparte left Madrid at the head of 
40,000. So that on the lowest cal- 
culation the force which was sent 
in pursuit of the British must be 
reckoned at 60,000 men, while sit 
John Moore had not more than 
27,000. 

The British commander was 
anxious to have defended the passes 
of Gallicia; but this he was pres 
ventsd from doing by the immense 
superiority of the enemy, Want of 
provisions, and the danger of hav- 
ing his positions turned. But a- 
though it might have been imprac- 
ticable, or at least very hazardous 
and imprudent ig sir John Moore, 
to have occupied the passes in Gal- 
licia with his whole army, yet 
there seems ground to believe 
that he might have rendered his 
retreat more Icisurely and orderly, 
and consequently less disastrous 
and fatal, it he bad caused those 
passes to have been defended (as 
from their natural strength they 
psn have been) by detachments 

om his main army. Sir John 
Moere has also been censured, 
and apparently with reason, for 
having marched round by Bene- 
vento, instead of having proceeded 
by the direct road to Astorga; 
and for not having broken down 
completely all the bridges which 
lay on his route. Ou these points, 
however, it is but candid to state, 
that there are different opmions ; 
while all must admit, that in cir- 
cumstances 












































































cumstances of such pressing and 


imminent difficulty, a general of 


the most consummate abilities 
could scarcely be expected to de- 
cide for the best in every respect. 

So rapid was the march of the 
main body of the French army 
under Bonaparte, and so closely 
did they pursue sir John Moore, 
that the advanced guard, of the 
enemy entered Fordesillas on the 
same day that the British began to 
retreat from Sahagun, so that the 
distance between them was scarcely 
30 miles. At Benevento the ca- 
valry and part of the artillery of 
Bonaparte’s army came up with 
the rear of the British; and, an- 
other skirmish took place, which 
terminated greatly to the glory 
and honour of the British cavalry 
under lord Paget. - 

Sir John Moore in his retreat, 
instead of being benefited or 
sisted by the Spanish troops un Jer 
Romana, was actually impeded 
by them. He gave express dirce- 
tions to that general to leave the 
route by Astorg:t for the 
English; yet when he arrived at 
that town, he found it completely 
cecupied by Romuna’s troops; 
and it was not without great difh- 
culty, and the exertion of much 
activity and skill, that sir John 
Moore was able to draw off his 
army from it before the arrival of 


dle 
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the French. Bonaparte, by this 
time finding that he couid not 
himsef come up with sir Joha 
M ore before he- reached Bene- 


vento, gave up the pursuit, and 
committed 1f to three marshals of 
France, who, with as many divi- 
sions, were commanded to fellow 
tne British closely, and to effect 
their destruction. 

Ihe situation of the British at 
this time was most dreadful. In 
the midst of winter, in a dreary 
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and desclate country ; the soldi 

chilled and drenched py dele 
of rain, wearied by long and rapa 
marches in bad roads deep with 
mud, were almost entirely dey: 
tute of fuel to cook their Ticieh 
or dry their clothes, and, when hw 
did halt, found it extremely die 
cult to procure shelter, Thee 
provisions were scanty, or procured 
with great labour and in an irregular 
manner: the waggons, in which 
were weir magazines, bagvage 
and stores, were often deserted jg 
the night time by the Spanish dy. 
vers, terrified at the approach of 
the French; the buliocks and mules 
by which they were drawn would not 
move, ercept by the native drivers: 
it was therefure o/ten necessary 
to destroy the provisions and stores, 
in order that they mizht not fall 
mato the hands of the enemy, In 
the midst of this distress, the Spy 
nish peasntry offered no assistance 
and showed no sympaihy: though 
thes were armed, they never ate 
tempted to harass or retard th 
pursuing army; on tue contrary, 
they fied «at the approach of 


"wae: wT 2: 
the English, their allies, carrying 


with them every thang that 
could aWevirte their distress, oF 
contribute to their preservation 
or comfort. Neither money nor 


threats could induce them to come 
forward with any relie! or assist 
ance. In short, the whole beha 
viour of the Spanish ,peasantry, 
during the retreat of sir Joha 
Moore's army, was calculated to 
add, in no trifling degree, to the 
dissatisfaction of the British, who 
saw theniselve exposed to a supe 
rior force, and sitfiering under the 
most cruel privations, for the sake 
of men who would neither stu im 
their own behalf, nor assist those 
who were encountering every evil 


The 


on their account. 
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The difficulties and anxiety of 
the British, commander. yere w- 
creased by the relaxation, which, 
took place in the _discipiine of; 
the army. ‘The SRR OU PEM 
which they experienced .1n ot, 
haviag had an opportunity of mea, 
suring their strength with the 
enemy ;—the privations and dis 
stresses under which they suffered 
ian a retreat, which they regarded, 
from its rapidity, and, from their 
ignorance of the numbers of the 
French by whom they were put. 
sued, as a disgraceful and uNnnedes- 
sity fight; and above all the in- 
diflerence to their sufferings which 
the Spaniards uniformly manifested, 
contributed to weaken their habits 
of order and discipiine. As it was, 
of the utmost importance, to_re- 
store them to an army, who might 
every moment be compelled to re- 
sist the attack of a far superior 
force,—sir John Moore, however 
reluctantly, founcdhimself compclied 
toissue such orders asmight unequt- 
vocally point out his knowledge of 
the extent to which the want of 
discipline had proceeded; the 
persons to whom he principally 
attributed it, and his positive and 
unalterable determination to. pu- 
nish it in the most severe and ex. 
emplary manner. 

As the French army was now 
pressing hard upon the British, 
sit John Moore came to a determi- 
nation to offer battle at Lugo, of 
the ground in front of which he 
had received a favourrble account. 
Inthe mean time he sent off dise 
patches to sir Samuel Hood at 
Vigo, to send round the transports 
to Corunna, on which place, as 
three long marches nearer than 
Vigo, he thought it preferable to 
direct his retreat, Another lament- 
able and unaccountable instance of 
tis supineness and inactivity of the 
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Spaviards. oecurred about — this 
time:+—Between 30 and waggons 
loaded with arms, clothes aad pro- 
VisigpsJrom England were moving 
slom¥¥.on towards the marquis 
of Romana’s army, which had long 
been destitute of these supplies, and 
they were now moving forward, 
exacUy,at a time when the rapid 
approach of the French would ef- 
fectuaily prevent them frou reach- 
ing thyir.destination, 

When sir John Moore reached 
Lugo,. be found himself . again 
compelled to. igsue. very severe 
remarks in. his general orders on 
the want of discipline, and to fix 
the cause of it expressly on the 
negligence of the; officers: he at 
the, same time intimated, hat they 
would ;have, it probably in their 
power to wipe of fhe disgrace by 
the gallantry, of their behaviour in 
the expectedcombat with theenemy. 
But marshal Soult did not think 
it prudent to attack the British in 
the strong and indicious position 
they, had taken up near Lugo; 
and sir John Moore, nat’ judging 
it safe either to act offensively or 
to delay his retreat any longer, 
quitted his ground in the night 
time, leaving fires burning to de- 
ceive the enemy. ‘The French did 
not discover the retreat ull long 
after day-light, so that the British 
army got the start of them consi- 
derably, 

On the 11th of January the 
whole of the British reached Co- 
runna, except one division, which 
had been dispatched to Vivo. But 
unfortunately the transports from 
the latter port were not yet ar- 
rived, and the French army tere 
seen the next morning appreaching 
thetown. In examining the dif 
ferent positiongin the neiyhbour- 
hood of Corunna, sir John Moore 
found that there were two Fangee 
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of hills, on either of which an army 
might be able to defend itself with 
advantage. About four miles from 
the town was the highest ; 





’ 
but its extent was so greus,-that 
unless his army had been twice as 
numerous as it actually was, its 
flanks must have been exposed to 
be turned by the enemy. A posi- 
tion upon this range, theretore, 
however desirable and advanta- 
geous from its great height, he was 
compelled to decline, and to occupy 
a er range nearer the town, of 
much inferior height, but better 
suited to his small army, from not 
being so extensive. The army 
was thus arranged :—One division 
under general Hope occupied a 
bill on the left commanding the 
road to Betangos; the division 
under sir David Baird extended 
from this village, and bended to 
the right, in such a manner that 
the two divisions formed nearly a 
semicircle. On the right of sir 
David Baird the rifle corps was 
stationed, communicating with 
general Fraser’s division, which 
was drawn up about half a mile 
frem Corunna, near the road lead- 
ing to Vigo. ‘The reserve under 
general Paget was posted in the 
rear of general Hope in a village 
on the road to Betangos. 

Thus at length were the British 
army arrived at the port where 
they hoped to embark, not however 
without the probability of a bat- 
tle. In this approaching battle, 
they had many circumstances ad- 
verse to them: they were exhausted 
and worn out by a rapid march 
across two hundred and fifty miles 
of a dreadful country, in the most 
inclement season of the vear, de- 
prived of every accommodation, and 
often destitute of food and shelter. 
They had been obliged to sacrifice 
most of their baggage, and some 
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of their artillery ; the preater num 
ber of their horses had been Dat to 
death, in order to prevent them 
fram falling into the hands of the 
enemy. But notwithstandin all 
these adverse circumstances -—. 

‘ . sD. 

withstanding they were disappoint. 
ed in not finding the transports at 
Corunna, the British army rejoiced 
that before they quitted the shores 
of Spain they should front their 
enemies, and teach them once mor 
to respect their prowess. At the 
sight of the enemy their worn oyt 
limbs were brace? with new vigour 
and the native valour of British 
soldiers supplied the place of te. 
freshment. and rest. 
_ The enemy made only partial 
indications of attack till the noon 
of the 16th of January, when he 
began to place some guns in the 
front of the right and left of his 
line, and to follow up this prepa- 
ratory movement by a rapid 
attack upon the division of general 
Baird. When the enemy's line 
were first getting under arms, sit 
John Moore was employed in visit. 
ing the outposts, aid in explaining 
his plans to the general officers. 
As soon as he was informed of the 
hostile indications of the French, 
he struck spurs into his horse and 
flew to the field, expressing his re- 
gret, that the advanced time of the 
day would not allow the British 
army to reap all the advantages of 
a victory which he regarded as 
certain, 

As the position of the right wing 
of the British army was unavotd 
ably bad, and the enemy having 
perceived it, were directing agains 
it a most formidable attack, st 
John Moore placed himself there, 
in order at once to animate and 
direct it. Early im the engage 
ment, sir David Baird, while lead- 
ipg on his division, had his arm 

} shattered 
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with a grapesshot, and 
ntly obliged to quit 
the field. It was soon perceived 
that the French line extended be- 
yond the right flank of the British, 


and that their object was to turn It. 


shattered 
was CONSeG ue 


In order to prevent this, half of 


the 4th regiment, which formed 
this fank, were ordered to fall back, 
refuse their right, and thus make 
an obtuse angle with the other 
half: by this manceuvre they were 
enabled to commence a heavy fiank- 
ing fire against the enemy, which 
galled and impeded them munch. 
Sir John Moore, atter having seen 
aud applauded this MAN@UVI Cy rede 
up to the 50th, and directed and 
encouraged them to charge the 
enemy, Which, in spue of an ine 
clesure in their front, they did in 
the most gallant and successful 
manner, The general next pro- 
ceeded to the 12d, M ho, being ad- 
dressed by him inthe flattering and 
proud words “ Highlanders, re- 
member Egypt!” rushed on, and 
dove the French before them. 

Bur the career of this gallant ge- 
neral was near its end. As captain 
Hardinge, who had been sent to 
order up a battalion of the Guards to 
the left flank of the highlanders, 
was maknig his report, a cannon 
ball struck the left shoulder of sir 
John Moore, and beat him to the 
ground. So composed and = un- 
altered was his countenance, so in- 
tenily and earnestly was it fixed up- 
on the advancing highlanders, that 
torafew moments it was hoped he 
was rather stunned than materially 
hurt by the shot. But it was scon 
discovered that he was mortally 
wounded, gind he was immediate 
carried irom the field of battle. 

Phe soldiers, although they knew 
that their general was carried off, 
continuedto fight with undiminished 
confidence and valour. The at- 

1809, 
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tack of the French upon the right 


of our army was completely re- 
pulsed, and in their turn they 
were obliged to draw back their 
left flank entirely, in order to pre- 
vent it from being turned. Their 
next attempt was against the centre: 
here they were successfully apposed 
by generals Manningham and 
Leith, who, on account of the 
ground being more elevated, de- 
rived great advantage and assist- 
ance, in repulsing the enemy, from 
the artillery. The last effort of 
the Frerch was feebly and inef- 
fectually directed against the left 
of the British army: on this side, 
indeed, they could not promise 
themselves any success, after hav- 
ing failed in their attacks on the 
right and the cenire ; for the posi- 
tion of the lett was very strong, 
while that of the right was, as has 
been aiready remarked, unavoida- 
bly bad. Atiive im the evening the 
light began to fail. The enemy 
lind been repulsed in every attack ; 
and when the firing ceased, the 
British army occupied a more 
forward line than at the commence- 
ment of the encavement. 

When all the disadvantages, un- 
der which this complete and bril- 
lant victory was achieved, are 
taken into the account, the hdnour 
which it reflects on the British arms 
will be more duly appreciated, On 
our side were 15,000 men, ema- 
ciated and enfeebled by the dread- 
ful retreat they had just accom- 
plished, many of them scarcely 
able to carry their musquets, and 
all of them, from the natuie of the 
position which the army occupied, 
obliged to receive and repel the 
attacks of the enemy to great dis 
advantages. On the side of the 
French were between 25,000 and 
30,000 men, who, though they had 
passed over the same extent of 
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rround as our troops, yet, from be- 
ine the pursuing army, and from 
the superior state of their commis- 
sariat, had not suffered nearly 
so much during the march. ‘This 
army, exceeding ours so much in 
point of numbers, occu; ied a much 
more above 
our troops, frem which they could 
direct their attacks, and port their 
artillery, greatly to our annoyance. 
Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, so decidedly in favour of the 
enemy, they were completely re- 
pulsed by the courage cf our troops, 
and the skiltul dispositions and ma- 
necuvres of our generals. 

The British army lost, in killed 
and wounded, between seven and 
eight hundred men: the French 
are to have lost nearly 
two thousand. This great disparity 
was probably owing to the quicker 
firing and stetdy aim of the British 
soldiers: so galling and destructive 
was it, that the eldest French ofli- 
cers declared they had never been 
exposed to 
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favourable position, 
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The darkness cf the night would 
have rendered it impossible to have 
followed up the victory, by pursu- 
ing the Cnemy, even had it been 
deemed prudent. Bat general 
Hope, on whom the command de- 
volved, when sir John Moore was 
killed and sir David Baird wound- 
ed, considering the approaching 
succours of the Trench, and the 


trae? 


circumstances of the British army, 
thought it advisab’e to proceed in 


the embarkation of his troops, for 
which, indeed, the 
measures had been 
John Moore. Accordingly about 
10 o’clock at night the troops 
quitted their position, and marched 
into Corunna, strong piquets being 
left to guard the ground, and to 
give notice of the approach of the 
enemy. ‘lhe embarkation immedi- 
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ately commenced, and was covered 
rs , at 
by the rear-guard 


ard, under genera) 
Beresford, cons sting of about 2000 
ren, who occupied the lines tn 
front of the town, while a corps de 
reserve under general Hill was go. 
tioned on a promontory immed), 
ately behind it, 

So well arranged and concerted 
were the means of embarkation, 
that before dayligi#t th ‘wholearmy, 
with the exception of the rear-guard, 
were on boardthe ships. Theenemy 
seemed by no means disposed tore. 
new the engarement, or even totake 
advantage of the confusion neces. 
sarily attendant upon the rapid 
embarkation of such a large body 
of men during the night-time, Ip 
the course of the next forenoon, 
however, they occupied the rising 
ground near the harbour with some 
cannon, and fired at the transports; 
their fire was not destructive, nor 
would it have been attended with 
any serious consequences, had not 
the masters of some of the tran 
ports, panic-str uck, cut their cables, 
and suffered their vessels to run 
aground, In the course of the 
day after the battle general Hill's 
corps de reserve, the sick and 
wounded, and the rear-guard, were 
sitely embarked, in tle view of the 
enemy, who offered no molestation 
or hindrance. The brigade under 

eneral Craufurd, which, separat- 
ing from the main army, had pro- 
ceeded towards Vigo, arrived after 
a most fatiguing and harassing 
march at that port, where fortu- 
nately they found ready a sufhcient 
number of transports to take them 
on board and convey them to Eng- 
land. 

Asevery thing relating to the last 
moments of a man of whomBritain 
has so much reason to be proud 
cannot fail to be highly interesting 
we shall make no apology tor lay 
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ing before our readers the follow- 
ing particulars respec cting sir John 
Moore, as they have been riven 
by colonel Anderson, for one-and- 
twenty years bis frierid and compa- 
nion in arms. 

«| met the general in the even- 
ing of ‘the 16th conveyed ina b lanket 

i sashes. He knew me imme- 
di. Sealy. though it was almost dark, 
squeezed me by the hand, an d said, 
‘Anderson, don’t leave me.’ He 
yx ihe to the surgeons on their ex- 
amining his wo aie but was m 
such pain he could say litue. 

« After some time he seemed very 
anxious to speak to mae, and at in- 
berte ils gotout as follows: * Ander- 
som, you know that 1 have alwavs 
v ished ta die this wy I le then 
acked, *Are the Vrench beaten ?’ 
which he repeated to every one he 
knew as they came in. ‘* I hope 
the people of England will be satis- 
| hope my country will do me 
mustice Anderson, you wiil see 
iv friends as soon as you can ; tell 
them every thine— aay to my mo- 


~« 


there——’ Here his voi +a ite failed, 
and he was vauesiedia tiated.-— 
‘ Hope,—Hope,—I h: ave much to 
wy tO him,— but —cannot get it 
oui.—Are coionel Graham and 
all my aides-de-camp well ?—~I 


have made my will, and remember- 
ed my servanis—Colhorne has my 
will, and ail my papers,’ 

6 “eM “a Colborne then came into 
the room. He spoke most kindly 
tohim; andthen saidto me, *An- 
derson, remember you go to , 
and tell him it is my request, and 
that L expect he will give major 
Colborne a licutenant- coloneley— 
he has been long with me— —and I 
know him most worthy of it.’ He 
then asked major Colborne if the 
French were beaten ; and on being 
told they were on every point, he 


said, : It j isa great satisfaction for 
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me to know we have beaten the 
French.—Is Paget in theroom?? On 
my telling him No, he said, « Re- 

member me to him—it’s general 
Paget 1 mean—he is a fine fellow. 

—I feel myself so strong, I fear | 
shall be long i in dying—lt i is great 
uneasiness—Iti s great pi ain—E very 
thing Francois says is right—I have 

the ereatest contidence in him.’ 

“ Tile thanked the surgeons for 
their trouble. Captains Percy and 
Stanhope, two of his aides-de- 
camp, then came into the room; 
lie spoke kindly to both, and asked 
Percy it allhis aides-de-camp were 
wel ? 

« Afier some interval he said, 
‘Stanhope—remember me to your 
siste rdankhe pressed my hand close 
to bis body, and in a few minutes 
died without a stru¢gle.” 

We know not how we can so 
well do justice to the character of 
this most se STC man and con- 
summate general, as by adopting 
the language of an eloquent author: 

¢ The battle which he fought at the 
Pi of his memorable retre.t, and 
which closed the sufferings of his 
followers and his own career of 
glery, will live for ever in the re- 
collection of his grateful country. 
But it is not this last scene of his 
triumph alone that will claim the 
lasting regards of England. She 
will proudly remember that his 
judgement and skill were only sur- 
passed by his unconquerable va- 
Jour: she will iondly dwell upon 
that matchless self-denial which 
subjected all his interests to her 
weul, as it devoted all his faculties 
to her service: she will hold him 
up to her most-famous warriors in 


_after-times,-—when the envious cla- 


mours of the hour are hushed, and 
the minions of present power are 
for gotten,—as a bright example of 
that entire forbe “arance, that utter 
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extinction of every selfish feeling, 
that high and ‘manly sucrifice even 
of the Bighest and manliest of pas- 
sions, that severe mortification of 
ambition itself, which she has a 
aramount right to require from 
him fo whom she yields the guid- 
ance of her armies.” 

As sir John Moore had repeated- 
ly declared his wish to colonel 
Anderson to be buried where he 
had fallen, if it should be his lot to 
be killed in battle, it was determin- 
ed to bury his body on the ram- 
part of the citadel of Corunna.— 
Accordingly at eight o’clock in the 
morning it was deposited, uncoflin- 
ed and undressed, in a grave has- 
tily dug by some soldiers. Some 
months afterwards, when the Spa- 
niards again got possession of Co- 
runna, the marquis de Romana 
ordered the body to be taken up, 
and properly intersed in the cita- 
del; and over the tomb a short and 
sim pie inscription was engraven, 

Of the causes which led to the 
mistortunes of sir John Moore’s 
army, some must be fixed on the 
British ministry, and some on the 
Spanish junta and ‘Lhe 
British minisiry, when they sent 
him into Spain, were culpably ig- 


al mics. 


norant ot the torce and resources otf 


the Spaniards, of the ability and 
disposition of ihe junta to ineet the 
great and imminent difficulties in 
which thetr country was placed, 
and of the reinforcements which 
the French had actually sent, Or 
were preparmg to send, *nto the 
Peninsula. Sir John Moore tound 
the Spanish armies very ditlerent 
from what they were represented : 
not nearly so numerous ; possessed 
of litde skill, aimost without dis- 
cipline, and badiy aimed and equip- 
ow Lhew othcers were ill qua- 
ifed to lead dn a Vell organized 
army; with the troops therefore 
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which thev actually ¢ 
they were totally unfit Socal 
_— pe with 
the enemy. Their cenerals wer 
not only ignorant of each others 
plans, but even of their POsitions 
and movements: they attempted 
what neither their skill nor ther 
force enabled them to execute, ar 
neglected those measures and ope. 
rauidas to which they were equal 
‘Lhe supreme junta issued pro 
clamations breathing vengeance 
ag:unst the French, while they y. 
terly neglected the means of jp. 
flicting it: they called upon the 
Spaniards to fight for their coun. 
try, while they neglected to supply 
them with arms. In short, there 
Was no appearance of common 
foresight or activity: every thing 
was neglected or forgotten till it 
was too late ; and the ample stores 
and arms which Britain supplied, 
were cnly thought of and brought 
forward when they were almost 
sure to fall into the, hands of the 
French. But the gross exaggera 
tions with respect to their own 
force ought principally to be no 
ticed and condemned. From every 
general officer, except the duke 
del Infantado, and trom the »- 
preme junta without exception, sit 
John Moore received accounts, re 
specting the numerical force and 
the equipn.ent of the armies, which 
he uniformly found erroneous. At 
the same time the force and the 
successful advance of the French 
were concealed. If these things be 
taken into account, and to them be 
added the unwillingness manifested 
by the Spanish generals to coope 
rate with sir John Moore, and the 
indifference of the people both to- 
wards the British who were come 
to assist them, and the I rench who 
were invading and ravaging their 
country, we shall be at no loss © 
account for the misfortunes of si 
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John Moore’s army, nor to antici- 
te what, unless these things are 


speedily and radically changed, 
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must be the ultimate fate of the 
Spanish nation. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Affairs of Spain continued — Movements and Operations of the French after 
“the Emtarkation of the British—take Ferrol—Treachery of its Governor 
— Second Siege of Saragossa—Its valiant Defence and Fall — Bonaparte 
leaves Spain to make war against Austria — French Armies inactive after 
his Departure —Capture of Oporto —The Patriots take Vigo, Tuy, and 
Viana— Situation of the Armies in the Beginning of April— Battle of Me- 
dellin —Cevallos sent Ambassador to London —Treaty of Alliance between 
Britain and Spain—Sir A. Wellesley sent again to the Peninsula— 
marches against Soult—attacks and defeats Part of his Army on the 
Douro—returns to the South of Portugal—Batile of St. Payo—Opera- 
tions of Blake's Army—Battle of Belchite—Disgraceful Behaviour of 
the Spanish Troops—Joseph Bonaparte attempts to cross the Sierra Mo- 
rena—fails, and advances te eppose the March of the united British and 
Spanish Armies to Madrid—Battle of Talavera—Defeat of the French— 
Sir A. Wellesley obliged to retreat—Cuesia leaves the wounded in the 


Hands of the Enemy — Remarks. 


FTER the British army had 
LA embarked from the Peninsula, 
the atte ntron_ and movements of the 
French were principally directed 
tothe pursuit and discomfiture of 
the Spanish corps which still occu- 
pied the centre of the kingdom, 
and to the occupation of such of 
the sea-ports as kept open the com- 
munication with England or con- 
tained the Spanish navy. Accord- 
ingly in the centre of Spain the 
duke of Belluno atiacked and de- 
feated one of the divisions of the 
duke del Infantado’s az my, under 
the command of Venegas: the loss 
of the Spanish in this affair was not 
great, as they offered no obstinate 


nor continued resistance to the 
French forces, but fled and dis- 
persed atter a short and ineffectual 
combat. After the engagenrent, 
the duke del Infantado crossed the 
province of Valencia, and took the 
route to Grenada, 

It was matter of surprise and 
revret tomany that sir John Moore, 
instead of directing his retreat upon 
Cornnna, did net vether march to 
Ferrol, and secure that part of the 
Spanish navy which lay there.—- 
This, at one time, appears to have 
been his intention and object; but 
upon inquiry he found th it the 
people in power in that town would 
not admit his troops, and were still 
Y$ less 
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Jess disposed to allow the English 
to secure the flect, by taking 1 out 
of the harbour. The most candid 
and natural mode of accounting for 
this dispositio noon the part of the 
naval and nulitary authoritics at 
Ferrol, was to attribute it either 
to blind confide: ce im their own 
strength, joined to their ignorance, 


commen to them with the rest of 


of the advance 


their countrymen, 
and victories of the French, or to 
their jealousy of the British. By 


some people, however, even at the 
time of tbe refusal to admit sir 
John Moore’s arn Y> treachery was 
suspected to exist among the con- 
stituted errol; and 
he truth of this suspicion was con- 
firmed, when, eleven days after the 
battle of Corunna, the duke of Dal- 
matia appeared before the town. 
The people ouly mandested a firm 
and patriotic aisposition to resist the 
entrance of the 'renchi: the 
val, and military authorities, on the 
¢ mtrary, acceded tothe proposals « t 
id readily, 


authorities ct 


civil, na- 


the encm y so speedily a 
that they cannot easily be freed 
from the charge of treachery. Had 
they been disp ed to huve availed 


themselves of the means | f def nce 
and re tance ec hu hastically ot- 
fered to them by the ey 
might have caned time to have 
beyond the reach of 


pui the fleet be; 
but the yovernors of 


the French: 


eta 


} > . , ! be , 
the town not only refused to listen 
‘ , 
to the Hes OF TORN ni thems ‘ives 
of the disposition and power of F the 
Art but ia _ aegnett ) { 
| : pas LiL Use y ¢ ron Weillt sé af 
as te nth ate the summons « ithe 
French general, and afterwards to 


by a perficicus 


surrender the place 
capitulation. 
here were tw 
t! Cc | ride as well as 
‘ 
Bonapart 
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es 44a aed hae I 
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‘itdrid took place 


iblic ents 


scontent which 
i the features of the tibiae 
. tormed a 
“d contrast with 
the parade and show of the French 
troop S, un d the fawning and dis. 
al adulations of such of the 

pal sh gran as received a 
ee him as their legiti. 
mate sovere'en. 

The obstinate and _ persevering 
heroism with which Saragos ul Was 
‘re well calculated to 
inspire ihe rest of the kine dom with 
a similar spirit, and to hold outw 
the Spavish nation the beneficial 

consequences which would wa. 
vordably resule to their cause, if 
they followed ¢ 
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stribing ~ decid 


dees 


detended, wi 
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} » ot 
ae exam le of t 
city. While Madrid opened 


wales after a feeble and inadequate 
resistance to the French, Saragossa 
had honour once of having 
compciled the enemy to fly from 
ns walls with erent slanute 
yet © ! 
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the midst of its streets—and the 
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inhabitants cheerfully endured, give 
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of history with its ancient neigh- 
bour Saguntum. Palafox, almost 
the only hero whom the Spanish 
revolution has called forth or cre- 
ated, by whose skill, valour and 
example, the inhabitants of Sara- 
vossa were cnabled and incited to 
sustain both their arduous sieges, 
was deemed by Bonaparte too for- 
midable to his plans to be permit- 
ted to remain in Spain. Immedi- 
ately alter the surrender of the 
town, he was sent under a strong 
escort into France. 

From the period that Bonaparte 
left the Peninsula in order to pre- 
pare for war against the empcror 
of Austria, the operations and 
movements of the French armies in 
Spain become not only much less 
interesting, but much more difficult 
to be traced and narrated in a con- 
nected, clear, and distinct manner. 
The marshals whom he left be- 
hind to conduct the war in Spain 
and Pottugal were by no means 
distinguished for their, activity, or 
even for the skill and judgement 
oftheir plans. Instead of constantly 


following up the grand scheme of 


their master, by collecting and 
uniting their whole force, and press- 
ing forward with it against the dif- 
nt Spanish corps successively, 
they divided their forces into as 
many bodies as there were hostile 
armies Opposed to them. Instead 
of distinguishing themselves by the 
celerity of their movements, and 
by quickly following up any suc- 
cesses they might have obtained, 
they advanced slowly, and generally 
remained stationary after a victory. 
It ought however to be stated, not 
only in justice to them, but to the 
Spaniards also, that a victory in 
Spain did not, as it was wont to do 
im Germany, open the way for 4 
rapid and secure advance. ‘The 
©paaish armies might be conquered 
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and commonly were in regular and 
general engagements, but the spirit 
of the people, though sometimes and 
in some places unaccountably dor- 
mant, almost always broke out 
immediately after the defeat of their 
armies, 

About the beginning of March 
the army whichCuesta commanded 
was posted on the Tagus, in order 
to defend the passage of that river 
and to prevent the entrance of the 
French into Portugal. The enemy 
however came against him with 
such a superior force, that he was 
obliged to leave the passage of the 
Tagus open to them, and direct 
his retreat on Truxillo: here it 
was not prudent for him long to 
remain, since the duke of Belluno 
pushed on against him in one di- 
rection, while general Sebastiant 
was advancing towards Man Ya- 
nares. 

The first place in Portugal against 
which the French directed their 
efforts was Oporto. It was an 
object of considerable importance 
to make themselves masters of 
this city, both on account of its 
commerce with England, and be- 
cause the capture otf it, they hoped, 
would open them a safe and expe- 
ditious road to Lisbon. Oporto 
at this me was defended by.24,000 
men, and more than 200 pieces of 
cannon: it was therefore expected 
that it would offer a formidable and 
protracted rest-tance to the enemy, 
if it did not baffle his most vigorous 
and persevering eflorts, But un- 
fortunately, jealousy and distrust 
arose between the army and the 
people: disunion and insubordina- 
tion ensued. ‘The exemy, who either 
originated or fomented ths mutual 
jealousy between the inhabitants 
and the garrison of Oporto, were 
thus enabled to make themselves 
masters of it with little boss, and 
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after a short and feeble res‘stance. 
About the some ime they advanced 
against Chaves, General Prancisco 
de Silviera who commanded there, 
prudently retired on their approach, 
though by 
himsell! to the censure rd SUSi T- 
cion of the ye ole. Havi y cole 
lected a more udequ ite und equal 
force, he 
Chaves, with 12 
and t5C0O prtsoners. 

The situation of marshal Soult 
Prench army 
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this coe ti CA; Ys d 


il iyvanced upyuin, TeTOOR 


pieces of arullery 


who commanded the 


that had tahen Possession ol On rto, 
7 7 Mx ae 

wis rendered ertucal and hazardous 

: s > oll 1.) 

in aconsiderab! 


: e derree by the sue- 
cessful operation: : patriots in 
Gallicitas Assisied by two Brittsh 
frigates, the Lively and Venus, they 
compeiled the garrison of Viga, c« n- 
sisting of 1 5 1) men, to surrender,and 
afterwards drove the enemy from 
the towns of ‘Tuy and Viana. The 
advantace and importance of these 
successes will appear, when it is 
stated, that at this time marshal 
Ney was in the neighbourhood of 
Ferrol and Corunna, as well as 
marshal Soult at Oporto, sut 
these operations of the patriots were 
of importance, not merely from the 
critical situation in which they 
placed two divisions of the French 
army, and the relief and support 
they held out to she Portuguese, 
but as proofs and effects of the un- 
subdued and undaunted spirit which 
animated the inhabitants of this 
part of Spain, These successes were 
obtained, not by regular troops, but 
principaily by the people hastily 
armed ;—not in a part of Spain se- 
cure by its distance or its local ad- 
vantages from the irruption of the 
French, but in the immediite neigh- 
bourhood of its armies :—not by men 
who had been encotnaged to these 
enterprises by having wimessed the 
enemy deteated, but by those very 
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pee ple who a shon time befae 
had seen the Enetish army seat 
pe Hed to reneat befcre him. 7 

lin the he inning Oo! April the 
pr? eipal Spar tsh and lrench a 
mires were sitt ated as follows, "The 
marquis de Romana with ¢ 


yt? 
+s ‘4 


he re. 
her ot his forces Was at Villy 
Franca. General Cuesta, havine 
been joined hy a corps under the 
duke d’ Albuqnerque, had halted in 


hes retreat before the French at 
Vera Cruz. General Reding, hav. 
ing suffered severcly in an ap. 


tempt to surprise Barcelona, and in 
some Cnga ements near Tarrage na, 
had been reinforced by the army 
of Blake, and both were employed 
In opposing the progress of the 
French in Catalenta. With regard 
to the French forces, marshal Soult 
was at Oporto; marshal Ney jn 
the neighbourhood of Corunna and 
Feriol ; marshal Victor was 
advancing towards Lisbon, on the 
right side of Badajoz, after having 
compelled the Spanish forces under 
Cuesta and the duke d’ Albuquerque 
to retreat before him. 

The only engagement that is 
worthy of notice, either on accovnt 
ot its general nature or the con. 
sequences which resulted from i, 
is that which took place at Me. 
dellin between marshal Victor and 
general Cuesta. When the later 
had retreated so far as to have 
covered the junction of the army 
commanded by the duke d’Albu- 
querque, he received intelligence 
that the enemy had sent forward 
part of his troops towards Menda 
and Medellin. ‘l'owards the Jatver 
place the Spanish general marched: 
on his arrival he found the whole 
of Victor's division, consisting ot 
about 20,000 foot and 3000 cavalry, 
drawn up in front of Medellin. ] he 
position of the enemy was well 
chosen, and his army skilfully > 
posed. 
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weed. According to the usual 
plan of the French, the infantry; 
formed into close columns, pre- 
sented a formidable front to their 
opponents it they should attack 
them, and at the same ume enabled 
them to direct a powerful and mas- 
assault, if it were deemed ad- 
visable that they themselves should 
be the assailants. The danks of 
the infantry were covered and pro- 
tected by the cavalry, and in their 
front six batteries Occupied @ posi- 
tion from which they could sweep 
with a galling 2 id destructive fire 
the charge of Lie Spanish army. 
Against the enemy so drawn up 
and defended, Cuesta without he- 
sitation determimed to commence 
a rapid and general attack. His 
infantry advanced with great stea- 
diness and gailantry, notwithstand- 
ing they were exposed toa tremen- 
dous fire {rom the batteries in front 
of the enemy. ‘The mancuvres 
which he directed for the purpose 
of gaining possession of these bat- 
teries were executed with a promp- 
titude, precision and regularity, 
that would have done honour to 
the most veteran and experienced 
troops. Lhe iett wing of the Spanish 
infantry advanced within — pistol- 
shot of the French; the first bat- 
tery Was already taken: the Ca- 
valry of the enemy nade a charge 
imorder to revain possession of it: 
to oppose them the Spanish cavalry 
regiments of Almania and Infante, 
and the two squad: ons of the imperi- 
al chasseurs of Toledo were ordered 
toadvance; but instead of executing 
this order, they wheeled round, fled 
before the enemy, and threw the 
left wine of the Spanish into dis- 
order, The French, perceiving and 
taking advantage of this circum. 
Stance, directed their undivided and 
most strenuous efforts against the 
rght and centre of the Spanish, 
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General Cuesta did all in his power 
to restore order on his left wing, 
and to check the attack on his 
centre and right; but finding his 
efforts unavailing, he was obliged 
to retreat. ‘lhe los: of the Spa- 
miards in this engagement was very 
severe: upwards of 1°70 officers 
were either killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners; and the loss in 
rank and file bore rathér more 
than the usual proportion to this 
number of officers. 

Soon after the battle of Medellin, 
the suprome junta issued from 
Seville, where they had established 
themselves, a decree, in which they 
declared to the Spanish nation, that 
the general of the army of Estra- 
madura, and the corps which had 
withstood the enemy in the en- 
gvarsment, had deserved well of 
their country. Cuesta was by the 
same decree raised to the rank of 
captain-peneral: the officers of his 
army, whom he reported favour- 
ably, were advanced one degree: 
the soldiers were to be decorated 
with a badge of honour, and to 
receive double pay for one month 
from after the batule, In this de- 
cree no notice ts taken of the officers 
and men to whose misconduct the 
victory of the enemy was owing ; 
but Cuesta, in lis general orders, 
thought proper to suspend three of 
his colonels, and to reprove the 
conduct of several of the regiments 
of cavalry. 

‘The disposition of the British 
government toward the Spanisis 
patriots still continued in a high 
degree favourable; and their de- 
termination to support them, 
which had itherto been destitute 
of the usual formalities of a treaty, 
was early m the year expressed to 
the world by a solemn treaty of 
peace and alliance between Great 
Britain and Spain. Don Pedro 
Cevallos, 
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Cevallos, the author of the expost- 
tion of the plans and intrigues by 
which Bonaparte had got Charles 
and Ferdinand into his power, was 
sent to London as ambassador from 
the supreme junta, acting in the 
name of Ferdinand, with ample 

owers to form an alliance with the 
British court. The reception of 
this nobleman was a decisive proot 
of the sesolutien of the British mi- 
nistry to abide by the Spaniards ; 
and when viewed im connexion with 
the tenor and amount of the alliance 
formed between them, no doubt 
could be entertained that the Spanish 
insurrection was regarded as pro- 
mising a most favourable result 
by the British cabinet. The most 
important and interesting articles 
in this treaty are the third and 
fourth :—by the former his Britan- 
nic majesty not only engages him- 
self to assist the Spanish nation in 
their struggle against the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of France, but he 
also promises * not to acknowledge 
any other king of Spain and of the 
Indies thereunto appertaining, than 
his catholic majesty Ferdinand VII., 
his heirs, or such lawful successor 
as the Spanish nation shall acknow- 
ledge :"—by the 4th article the 
contracting parties agree not to 
make peace with Trance except 
with common consent. 

In order to carry into effect the 
promise of assistance whic’ the Bri- 
tish ministry had bound themselves 
to afford to the patriots, and at the 
same time to free Portugal from 
the French forces, sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley was dispatched to that country 
with an army, which, though not 
very numerous, was extremely well 
equipped and provided, and was 
deemed by the general himself per- 
fectly equal to drive the enemy 
from Portugal, and to defend it 
from any future attacks they might 
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make against it. The situatio 


‘ > . f 
Soult indeed began to be very - 
zardous ;—cut off as he was a 


any immediate and effectual com. 
munication and support, and gp. 
pendant for the supply of his army 
upon an exhausted and hostile cogs. 
try. In advancing trom Galicia 
into Pertugal he seems to have eal, 
culated upon uniform SUCCESS, and 
an open and unopposed route jntp 
the very centre of that kingdom, 
He does not appear to have taken 
into the account the resistance the 
Portuguese were capable and dis 
posed to make, which, though not 
so general and uniform as could 
have been wished, necessarily called 
for great circumspection on the 
part of the French general, dis. 
concerted his plans, and weakened 
h.s armies. After he had made 
himself master of Oporto by the 
pusillanimity and_ insubordination 
of its inhabitants, his imtentiog 
undoubtedly was to march forward 
towards the south of Portugal, 
where he expected to effect a june. 
tion with Victor. But after he had 
experienced the resistance of the 
Portuguese, and had learnt thata 
formidable British army had again 
landed in the Peninsula, he attempted 
to retrace his steps, and to forcea 
passage nto Spam by the route of 
Zamora. In order to open him 
self a way in this direction, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should 
gain possession of the important 
pass of Amarante :—but after five 
days obstinate fighting, in which 
all his efforts were met and suc 
cessfully resisted by general Sil- 
viera, who defended this pass, mar- 
shal Soult was obliged again to 
retreat back upon Oporto. At tus 
period marshal Victor was posted 
at Merida, while general Cuesta 0 
cupied a position at Monasterio, with 


his advanced guard at Los Santos. 
$ 
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Assir Arthur Wellesley conceived 
shat the French army under marshal 
Victor was sufliciently watched and 
checked by the Spaniards under 
Cuesta, he determined to advance, 
as soon and speedily as he could 
after he landed in Portugal, against 
marshal Soult, for the purpose ol 
driving him out of Oporto. While 
he therefore proceeded directly to- 
wards this city, marshal Beresford, 
who commanded a body of Por- 
tugnese troops whom he had Ore 
eanized and disciplined, directed 
his route to the upper Douro. But 
Soult, aware of the force which was 
marching against him 3 sensible 
that he was | 
combat; and at the same time de- 
sirous to give Victor an opportunity 
of pushing into the south of Por- 
tugal, lett nearly defenceless, with- 


ally unequal to the 


drew the main body of his army, 
but lett his rear-guard for the 
purpose of drawing sir Arthur Wel. 
lesley further on in pursuit of him. 
When the advanced cuard of the 
British -arrived at Vendasnovas, 
th *y fell in with the out-nosts of 
the enemy, consistine ot adbont £000 
wifantry and a few squadrons of 
CAV, lry. Th positron of the French 
was strong: they occupred the 
hewhts above Griyon, having then 
front covered by wood and brokea 
ground, ‘Their lett Hank, however, 
was soon turned by weneral lurray, 
while their right) was vigorously 
attacked by a Portuyuese regiment ; 
and at the sarae tune their centre 
was driven in by a division under 
major Way, After a short re- 
sistance they fled; and during the 
night they crossed the Douro, and 
destroyed the bridge over that river. 
In order to assist the operations 
of marshal Berestord, it was necessit- 
ry thatsir Arthur Wellesiey should 
lose no time in pursuing the enemy 
across the Douro. ‘Lhe passage 
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however was difficult and hazard- 
ous; and it required the charac. 
teristic coo] and collected valour of 
the British soldiers to efect it as 
they did, with complete success 
and without disorder, ‘The enemy 
appeared at tirst not disposed to 
offer any opposition to the passage 
of our troops across the river: but 
as soon as the first battalion under 
general Paget were landed, and had 
taken up their position, the French 
poured down upon them, hoping, 
as they were alone and unsupported, 
to conquer them by superiority of 
numbers. In this they were mis- 
taken; for this single battalion re. 
ceiving the attack of the French 
with the utmosc steadiness and bra- 
very, presented an unmoveable 
front to the enemy till such time 
as they were supported by the other 
divisions of the British army. While 
the French ,were renewing their 
attacks, general Murray, having 
crossed the river at Ovintas, ap- 
peared on their left Hank; and pe- 
neral Sherbrooke, having forced his 
way into the city of Oporto, and 
crossed the river at the ferry, 
threatened their riche flank. Dis- 
mayed and thrown into confuston 
by these manccuvres, they retired 
hastily towards Amaranthe, leaving 
behind them several prisoners and 
five pieces of cannon. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley hoped to be 
dle to cut off the retreat of Soult. 
The Portuguese general Silviera 
wis posted upon the ‘Damaga. If 
he had been able to have held that 
position, no retreat would have 
been open to the enemy, except 
across the Minho. On this point 
it was the intention of sir Arthur 
Wellesley to have pressed the 
enemy so closely, that he would 
not have beea able to have effected 
his passage: but the loss ot the 
bridge ot Amaranthe, which ge- 
neral 
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neral Silviera was unable to defend 
avainst ‘« nle’s army, afforded the 
French an opportunity of escaping 
into the north of Spain. The Bri- 
tish general, however, pursued him 
for a short distance ; and in the 
skirmishes which occasionally took 
place between the advanced guard 
of our army and the rear of the 
French, we were uniformly suc- 
cessful. In order to render his 
flight more rapid and successful, 
Soult was under the necessity of 
abandoning the yreater part of his 
artillery and baggage. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, after he gaye up the pur- 
suit of Soult, immediately com- 
menced his march to the south of 
Portugal, where his presence was be- 
come necessary, in order to protect 
Lisbon and its vicinity from mar- 
shal Victor. This gereral, finding 
the capital open to his attack, com- 
menced a rapid march towards it, 
and was diverted from his purpose 
only by the return of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and by the intelligence 
which he received of the partial 
defeat and flight of marshal Soult. 
In reviewing these operations, 1: 
is impossible not to be struck with 
suspicion that Soult delayed his re- 
treat from Oporto and offered the 
rear of his army to the attack of 
the British, principally for the pur- 
pose of drawing sir A, Wellesley 
from the protection of Lisbon, and 
thus affording time and opportuni- 
ty for Victor to march against that 
city. It may also be doubted, 
whether, if the British general had 
not been so exclusively intent upon 
a direct and straight-forward attack 
against marshal Soult, as to neg- 
lect the necessary operations against 
his flanks and rear, the enemy 
would have escaped so completely 
and with so little loss. Had sir 
Arthur Wellesley not reckoned so 
confidentiy and securely as he did, 
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upon the ability of the Porty 

eneral Silviera to defend pe 
of Amaranthe, the retreat of he 
French by this route would a 
doubtedly have been blocked - 
It is probable if the main body ¢ 
the British army had Crossed the 
Douro at L.amego, aad thus hua 
upon the flank of Soult’s army 
while a division had taken the road 
to Oporto, the French general 
would have been compelled to haye 
retreated by the northern road, in 
which direction his army would 
have suffered more, and the chance 
of our overtaking him would have 
been much greater. 

In the mean time the affairs of 
the patriots were checquered with 
alternate success and disaster in the 
greater part of Spain; but in Gal. 
i¢ia the success, at least for a sea 
son, greatly preponderated. The 
division of the Minho, under the 
count de Noronna, which formed 
the left of the marquis de Roma. 
na’s army, fell back upon Vigo, 
for the purpose of obtaining sup. 
plies of ammunition, and of secur. 
ing a position where he might op. 
pose the enemy with advantage.-« 
On the 6th of June, the Spanish 
army crossed the river in boats, and 
entrenched themselves on the left 
bank. ‘The next day, the enemy 
under the command of marshal 
Ney, and general Loison, amount- 
ing to 8000 men, aided by 6 peces 
of cannon, attempted the passage 
of the river; but meeting with a 
most brave and vigorous opposition 
during the space of ten hours, they 
grave up the attempt for that day. 
Un the 8th, at break of day, the 
French renewed their attempt: at 
first they met with partial success; 
part of them succeeded in passing 
the bridge of Lodi, bat they were 
repulsed in endeavouring to cross 


the bridge of St. Payo. Foiled = 
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this part of the river, they endea- 
soured to conceal another medi- 
tated attack, a league and a half 
higher up, ag tinst the bridge of 
Caldenos. Flere, however, the 
Spanish army received them with 
such a determined resistance, that 
they were under the necessity of 
ving up the attack. Still deter- 
mined if possible to gain the oppo- 
site side of the river, the French 
on the evening of the 8th sounded 
it, near the sea; but a well directed 
fire from the regiment of Murrajo 
forced them to abandon this enter- 
piize. ; 
Early in the morning of the 9th, 
the French began a precipitate re- 
treat towards St. Lavo. ‘These ac- 
tions are not deserving of particu- 
lar notice so much on account of 
their extent or important conse- 
quences, as because they exhibit 
more persevering and steady cou- 
rage on the part of the patriots 
than they generally displayed. The 
Spanish, indeed, were greatly su- 
perior to the enemy jn point of 
numbers; as their army consisted 
of 14,000 men, including 150 ca- 
valry: but of this number 4000 
were without muskets, and a large 
proportion of the remainder were 
raw and irregular troops, by no 
means accustomed or disciplined to 
Warfare. When these circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, 
the battle of St. Payo may jusily 
be deemed highly honourable to 
the Spanish patriots. In conse- 
quence of the defeat of marshal 
Ney, and his retreat on Corunna, 
and afterwards towards Lugo, Fer- 
roland Corunna were evacuated by 


the French, and taken possession of 


by the patriots. These ad Vantapes, 
however, were in some degree 
ccunterbalanced by the recapture 
ot St. Andero, This town, des- 
tuned to suffer dreadfully by its fre- 
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quent capture and recapture, and 
of great importance both to the 
patriots and the French, on account 
of its sitpation, was taken by pene. 


On that very night the French 
general Bennet, at the head of a 
arge body of troops, came sudden. 
ly and unexpectedly upon it, and 
after having gained possession of 
it, put the whole Spanish garrison, 
amounting to 5000 men, to the 
sword. General Ballasteros at first 
eluded the search of the enemy, but 
was afterwards takeré 

In the north-east of Spain, the 
army of Blake was principally oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to relieve, 
or to throw succours into, Gerona, 
which still held out against all the 
efforts of the enemy. ‘This gene- 
ral also made an attempt to regain 
possession of Saragossa; in which 
he not only completely failed, but 
exposed his army by it to a fatal 
and inglorious defeat at Belchite. 
He was opposed by the French 
general Suchet. The Spanish army 
having been conipelled to retreat 
before the enemy, took up a strong 
position, on the 17th of June, near 
Belchite. ‘The centre was defended 
by a bridge; the right and left 
wings were covered by intrench- 
ments; and the front was protected 
by: deep ravmess Blake trusted 
grea'ly to the streneth of bis posi- 
tion, aud received from his troops 
the most positive assurances that 
they would do their duty. The 
enemy at first appeared on the 
heights, and soon afterwards di- 
rected thetr attack against the left 
flank of the Spanish army; this at- 
tack, supported by 20 discharges of 
CaANliOll, Was compileteby successful. 
According to the account of the 
battle published by general Blake, 
one of his remiments Was thrown, 
into confusion or struck with a 
panic, 
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panics by one cf the enemy’s gre- 
nades. ‘ie pan nc spread rapicly 
the utmost disorder prevailed ; 
ment fled wit hout 
and 


res 


gimeni after reg) 
ever having di sch: irged a yun ; 
in a short time, only the general 
and officers were left to oppose the 
In their flight the Spa- 


enemy. 
niards not merely abandoned their 
baggages, but they even threw 
away bs arms. One regiment 


onh soot wale ent of Valencia, 
rallied d about two leagues trom the 
field of battle, and attempted to 
defend themee!ves; but they were 
dispersed or cut down by a body of 
the enemy's The fruits 
of this victory, oy ntgg en to the 
Spaniards rather tha honourable 
to the French, were 9 pieces of can- 
non, immense quan stitie s of P rovisi- 
ons, stores and ammuniti and 
upwards of 3CO0 prisoners. ‘The 
loss of the Ire neh was very trifling, 
» killed and 200 
this tatal defeat, 
ragon, 


hussars. 


exceeding 4 
wounded. Afer 
Blake was obliged to quit Au 
and, at a distance from the 
endeavoured restore discipline 
into his army. 

The nature of the v 
at this time w: 


not 


cuemy, 


to 


‘arin Spain 
is very sineular, and 
sufficiently indicated both the ina- 
bility of the French armies to make 
themselves masters of tl Penin- 
sula, and of the pi tri ts to aries 
their enemies beyond the i 'ysence 

Scarcely a month p: sewed withon it 
the hostile armies coming to action; 
but the battles, though frequently 
dec: them selves, led to 

important couscquences. When vic- 
tory declared for the French, they 
contented themselves with pursu- 
ing the routed army to a short di- 
stance, but did not venture to ad. 
vance much beyond their former 
posiuons, When the Spaniards 
were victorious, they were equally 
cautious in pushing forward.— 


ive in no 
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Besides tl ese remark, 
stances 


able cirey 
mM. 

es attending this period of the 

aponth war, there appeared a total 


rant of unity of plan, both in the 
movements and operations of the 
Spamards ind of the Fre: ich, In 
every resp ect, it must have been of 
the highes st importance to the for. 
mei, (O h: ive made th ‘MMise lves mas. 
ters of Madrid: such Ain exploit 
would not have more disconcerted 
and dishe artened the French, than 
it would have animated 

courage od she patriots, 
armics which they had on Soot, in. 
ead of being united for the pur. 
ra of attempting the capture ef 
Madrid, were scattered over a wi ide 
extent of countrs y3 and had so little 
communication or connexi¢n jp 
plan of oper rtit NS, t} at the 


then 
snceess Of oO: not only 
te for the defeat 
of ancther, but did not even effec. 
tually promot th common cause, 
Tt is reasonable to suppose, that the 
great object of the F pen must 
have been, to have driven the junta 
from Seville, and thus scattered a 


and ene 
Yet the 


. ¢ thar 
an ‘ ~4s a9 


re 
did not compensa 


set of men, who although they 
egregiously neglected their duty, 
in the proper organization and 


equip! nent of the armies, wer re very 
active, by their pro .clamations and 
addresses, in keeping alive the po» 
pular hatredand indign: ion against 
the french. 

Before, the French’ 
could reach Seville, indeed ad- 
vance with safety into the south of 
Spain, it was absolutely requisite 
that they should gain possession of 
the passes of the Sierra Morena— 
in the strong holds of these passes 
a con siderable body of Spanish 
forces under gene ral V enegas was 
posted : so strong was the position 
they oce upied, that Sebastiani did 
not deem it prude ‘nt to attack them: 


he thereiore had recourse to @ 
feigned 


however, 
or 


Kaa 
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ned retreat, for the purpose of 
hem into the plain. Chis 
ed to have 


feng 
drawing I } 
manauvre at frst appeare , 
succeeded completely. he Spa- 
niards left the Sierra Morena, and 
crossed the Guidiana towards the 
position which Sebastiani had taken. 
‘As soon as intelligence reached 
Madrid that the Spaxtards had de- 
serted their strong holds, and that 
a passage into the south of Spain 
might easily be effected by their 
defeat, Joseph Bonaparte leit the 
capital and procecded to Consue- 
gra. The Spaniards, however, 
aware of the force and design of 
the enemy, suddenly recrossed the 
Guidiana, and reoccupied the passes 
of the Sierra Morena. 

When Joseph Bonaparte found 
that the plan ot passing into the 
south of Spain through the passes 
of the Sierra Morena was hopel ss, 
he joined the army under marshal 
Victor, bringing with him const- 
derable reintorcements from gene- 
ral Sebastiani’s division. Victor 
with his army thus strengthened, 
and amounting to about $5,000 
men, was stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Talavera, and along 
the banks of the river Alberche.-- 


He had taken up this position for, 


the purpose of opposing the march 
of the united British and Spanish 
. . . * ‘ , 
armies against Madrid. Sir Arthur 
y ’ y 
Wellesley, atter he returned from 
his pursuit of Soult, had remained 
long inective in the neighbourhood 


of Lisbon. He was anxious, if 


possible, to strike some decisive 
blow; but before he attempted it, 
it was absolutely necess ry that he 


should have the cooperation of 


general Cuesta. Considerable dif- 
mee 
heuites, Which have never been ex- 


plicitly stated, stood in the way of 


this cooperation for some time. 
At length the general agreed on 
the plan of operations which they 
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were jointly to pursue: their armies 
were untted, and the march toward 
Madrid was begun. ‘The Spanish 
army, under the immediate com- 
mand of Cuesta, amounted to thirty- 
eight thousand men. ‘The force of 
Venegas, who had again advanced 
as far as Madrilejos, consisted of 
seven thousand cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate number of intantry. Of£ 
these troops, 14,000 were employed 
in guarding the bridge D’ Arzobis- 
po. Onthe 20th of July a coms 
plete junction of the British and 
Spanish armies had taken place 3 
and immediate measures were taken 
to carry into effect the plan of ope- 
rations agreed upon by sir Arthur 
Wellesley and general Cuesta.— 
Sir Robert Wilson,who commanded 
a Portuguese corps, which he had 
brought into a state of excellent 
discipline, was ordered on to Esca- 
lona on the river Alberche. The 
division of Venegas, at the same 
time, broke up from Madrilejos, 
and advanced to Argonda, After 
these preparatory and anxiliary 
movements had been made, the 
main British and Spanish army proe 
ceeded on to ‘Talavera, where the 
right of the enemy’s outposts were 
turned, and driven back by the 
Spanish guards, under the duke 
d’Albugucrque, aided by two 
British regiments under general 
Anson. As it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, before the combined ar- 
mies could advance,that the French 
should be driven from the position 
they held on the Alberche, sir Are 
thur Wellesley formed his columns 
for the attack on the 23d of July, 
but, at the request of general Cues- 
ta, was induced to postpone it till 
the following day. On the 24th, 
early in the morning, it was disco- 
vered that the enemy had retreated 
towards Toriijos, in order that he 
might form a junction with “ 
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ral Sebastiani. The British army 
was unable to continue the pursuit, 
on account of the great deficiency 
of the means of transport ; but the 
Spanish forces under Cuesta fol- 
lowed the encmy wts far as Santa 
Ollala. In the mean time, all the 


French forces in that part of Spain, 


were united, consisting of the divi- 
sions of marshal Victor and gene- 
ral Sebastiani, the guards of Joseph 
Bonaparte, amounting to about 
$000 men, and the garrison of Ma- 
drid. ‘This farce was commanded 
by Joseph Bonaparte, aided by 
marshals Jourdan and Victor, anJ 
general Sebastiant. With tuts 
united force the French attucked the 
advanced guard of general Cuesta, 
and obliged him to fallback upon the 
British, with very 

As the movements ot 
left no donde that they mtended 
Spanish 


“ “se -« 
AICTAUNE LOSS. 


| 
the cnemyv 


CONS 


- «} > | : ? 
to bring Le hai ? ) lla 


? 
.’ 
, 
forces tO 4 general engarement, sir 
4 ’ } o } . - 
Arthur Wellesley posted the army 
. ‘ , 
m stich A manner as he thouent 


would best enal to sustam and 


repel the attack. ‘The right flank 
was covered bv the Albesghe, ina 
wood on the right of which ge- 
neral Mackenzie was. stationed, 
with a division of miuntry, and a 
brivade Or ¢ alr us an ie!lvanced 


The rif WH 
tire ly of Spanish tro ps, and stretch- 
ed trom the tront ot the town of 
‘Talavera down to the Teeus: 


naturally 


post. s consisted en- 


, 
tne 


posit mn < ; this Wi ; \' al 
strong, as the ground was covered 
with olive-trees, and imtersected by 


banks and ditches. On «a com. 
mandingy spot of ground ‘between 
redoubt was con- 
structed by the British, and briga- 
Cam] bell with a divi- 
ar 


. 
the two armics, a 


diet rreETCT: ] 
b 


sion of tmitantry, a briceade of dra- 
, wr — . . ’ 
goons and some Spanish cavalry, 


War Statoned, 


On the July, the Freneh 


ae) , 
wi tes Vi 
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made a sudden attack upon the d 
vanced post under general M, ' 
kenzie, who withdrey en 
order, but with some loss, and oc 
cupied a position on the left of the 
combined armies. ‘Towards the 
evening the enemy attempted to 
overihrow the Spanish Infantry 
which formed the riche whee: 
but the attempt WAS uneueceilie 
Other partial attacks were made m 
order either to try the firmness of 
the Spaniards, or to cover the grand 
attack on the left v ing, where the 
ritis) Were posted. The ground 

here was open, ‘and it was com. 
manded by a hi cn which a 
division of tmfantry under maior 
general Hill was stationed. Be 
tween this height and a range of 
moufitains stil further upon the 
lett was a vailey, which at fire 
sy Arthur Woallesley did not deem 
it expedi Ht LO OCCUpy ; but in con 
my having made 
‘rags this val 


WIN excellens 


' 
iat, 


sequence of the en 


repeated atiempts 


1 P ’ 
ley, upon the heights on the left of 
the army, two brigades of British 


cavalry, supp ried by the duke 
d’Albuquerque’s division of Spa. 
nish cavalry, were placed in ite 
The valley being thus detended 
from the irrupttons of the Freneb, 
they their movements to 
the range of mountains, but they 
were repelled by a division of Spa 
nish infantry. ‘fhe general attack 
of the French was directed at the 
same time acainst brigadier-gene- 


Alii ected 


ral Campbell, who occupied a Com 
manding spot of ground in the cen 
tre of the combined armies, and of 
course on the right wing of the 
British ; and against the division 
under veneral Hill. Against the 
latter several columns of infantry 
marched, which were met, charged, 
and driven back by the Ist German, 
the lioht dragoons, and osd dra- 
goons, under the command of ge 
mT 
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neral Anson. The last regiment 
wifered dreadfully in a brave but 
rash andill-judged attempt to break 
through a solid column of French 
‘afantry. Nor were the enemy more 
successful in their attack upon ge- 
neral Campbell: they were com- 
pletel} repulsed by that general, sup 
cted by a regiment of Spanish ca- 
valry and two battalions of Spanish 
infantry, and lost their cannon. Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke’s division, which 
formed the left and centre of the 
first line of the army, Was next at- 
tacked; they immediately charged 
with bayonets, and drove back the 
enemy with great slaughter. The 
brigade of guards, which formed 
part of this division, in their eager- 
ness to pursue the enemy, advanced 
‘oo far, and were thrown into tem- 
porary confusion, by having ex- 
posed their left flank to the fire of 
the enemy’s battery : part of ge- 
neral Cotton’s brigade of cavalry, 
uponobserving this, pushed forward 
to assist them, and covered their re- 
treat towards their original position. 
The enemy being thus complete- 
ly foiled in all his attempts against 
the British, retreated across the Al. 
berche, in the most regular order ; 
having lost 20 pieces of cannon 
and a few prisoners. T'heir loss in 
killed and wounded was supposed 
to be nearly 10,000 men ; among 
the former were generals Lapisse 
and Malot ; and umong the latter, 
gencral Sebastiani and Boulct.e- 
The loss of the British was propor- 
tionally severe: the killed, wound- 
ed, and missing, amounting to near- 
ly 6000 men; among the killed 
Were = major-general Mackenzie 
and brigadier-general Langworth. 
As the Spanish troops Were only 
partially engaged, their loss Was 
comparatively small, not exceeding 
1000 men in killed, wounded, and 
Missing, 
1 809, 
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Searcely had our troops time to 
congratulate themselves on having 
achieved this brilliant victory, 
when the unexpected intelligence 
was received that Soult, Ney, and 
Mortier, having formed a junctions 
had advanced through Estremadu- 
ra, and were already in the rear of 
the British. There was no time 
for delay or hesitation; the army 
could be saved only by promptly 
adopting the most active measures. 
The bridge of Almarez, by which 
one of the divisions of the army 
was to have crossed the Tagus, was 
destroyed, so that the whole troops 
were obliged to be conveyed over 
the bridge of Arcobispo. As no 
doubt could be entertained that the 
army of Victor, though defeated at 
the battle of ‘Talavera, would again 
advance, as soon as he heard of the 
approach of the forces under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, it was necessary 
that part of the combined troops 
should remain at ‘l'alavera, as well 
for the purpose of checking Victor, 
as to Ae care of the wounded.— 
General Cuesta giving sir Arthur 
Wellesley the choice either to res 
main or to march against Soult, he 
preferred the latter, hoping that 
when the Freneh general knew 
that he was to be opposed by the 
British, he would retreat, and thus 
leave the road into Portugal again 
open and unmolested, General 
Cuesta was accordingly left at Ta- 
lavera, where it was hoped he might 
be able to maintain his position: if 
he found himself compelled to quit 
it, he was desired by sir Arthur 
Wellesley to bring the wounded 
along with him. On the Sd of 
August the British left Talavera, 
and marched to Oropesa: on the 
evening of that day, sir Arthur 
Wellesley received information that 
Cuesta meant to leave Talavera 
immediately, and that he would be 
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obliged to let most of the wounded 
and sick fall into the hands of the 
French, from the want of means of 
conveyance. The reason alleged 
by the Spanish general for quitting 
"l'alavera, even before the French 
approached it, and deserting the 
sick and wounded of his allies, who 
had been confided to his care ant 

rotection, was, that he apprehend- 
ed, without his assistance, sir Arthur 
Wellesley would not be able suc- 
cessfully to oppose the combined 
forces under Soult, Mortier, and 
Ney. By this movement not only 
did general Cuesta give up an im- 

tant position, and abandon the 
British hospital, but he also exposed 
the combined armies to the immi- 
nent danger of an attack in front and 
rear at the same time. On one 
side were the corps of Soult and 
Ney 30,000 strong, in possession of 
the high road leading to the passage 
of the Tagus, at the bridge of Al- 
marez : on the other side there were 
nearly 30,000 men, under Victor, 
to whose advance no obstacle ex- 
isted, after the retreat of general 
Cuesta from Talavera. In this 
embarrassing situation the most ra- 
pid retreat was indispensably re- 
quisite; and to this the troops, 
having been without their allow- 
ance of provisions for several days, 
were very unequal. After mature 
deliberation, sir Arthur Wellesley 
resolved to retire by the bridge of 
Arcobispo, and to take up a strong 
position at Deleytosa. Here he re- 
mained unmolested by the French, 
and was enabled to recruit his ar- 
my: but finding that the junta 
were by no means disposed to sup- 
py the wants which had prevented 

1s ey of the French before the 
batile of Talavera, he judged it 
expedient to retreat to Badajoz.— 
Here during the remainder of the 
year his army remained not only 
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inactive, but exposed from the up, 
healthiness of the situation tg 
gavages of a very fatal disorder 

An attentive, cool, and impartial 
consideration of all the move 
operations and events of this cam 
paign of sir Arthur Wellesley vill 
ably dispose us ratherto admin 

is bravery, than to commend his 
foresight and circumspection, The 
victory gained at Talavera May 
undoubtedly be ranked amones 
the most splendid that British ya. 
lour ever achieved: nor is there 
any necessity, in order to gain i 
its due applause, to represent it a 
having been won over an enemy 
of more than double our for 
thus forgetting and despising out 
allies the Spaniards, of whom the 
official account drawn up by the 
British general records, not merely 
that they covered the right wing, 
but that several regiments assisted 
in repelling the attacks of the 
Prec, But it may be questioned, 
whether a consummate general 
a general whose object is not mere. 
ly to gain a battle, but to reap and 
secure all the advantages of vice 
tory, and who is more anxious to 
benefit his country than to raise his 
own fame by his exploits, would 
have advanced so far into Spain, 
doubtful as sir A. Wellesley was 
of the hearty and effectual coope- 
ration of the Spaniards; destitute 
of the means of following up a vie- 
tory or of securing a retreat; and 
ignorant of the movements and 
strength of the enemy in his rear. 
Such a general as sir Arthur 
Wellesley will undoubtedly afford 
to the world many proofs of what 
British valour can effect ; but hes 
not exactly the man most likely or 
best calculated to conduct that 1% 
lour to the success which it de 
serves, 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Affairs of Spain conclude: d—The War grows languid— French Power in 


Spain very limited and precartous-—Siege of Gerona rivals Saragossa 
in the Bravery of its Defence—The French attack and take the Castle of 
M nuntjoi -- Blake throws Supplies and Retnjorcements into Gerona in e@ 
most masterly and success/ul Manner -Assauit of the 1\oth September— 
French repulsed —Augerean assumes the Command of the besieging Army 
—gls hetween Blake and Gerona-~defeats the Spanish General and takes 
the City—State and Position of the Spanish Armies in the Beginning of 
November — Armies of the Centre, the Right, and the Left— Battle of 
Zamames ~The Spaniards vit torious— Consequences of the Victory— 
The Spaniards gain Possession of Salamanca ~The Battle of Alba del 
Tormes Ovnerations of the Army of the Centre —reselve to advance to 
Madrid Joseph Bonaparte leaves Madrid to oppose them— Battle of 
O.ana—The Spanish Army completely defeated— Remarks on the Causes 
of the Disasters of the Spaniards—The Duty and actual Behaviour of 
the Suvreme Junta coxtrasted — Character of their Proclamations ~The 
Marquis of Wellesley sent to them -persuades them to assemble the 
Cortes—Proclamation jor this Purpose. 














FTER the unsuccessful at- 
empt made by the French to 
surprise or force a passage across 
the Sierra Morena, and of the com- 
bined British armies to fight their 
way to Madrid, the war resumed 
for some time its fermer character. 
The British army had met with so 
litle cooperation from the Spa- 
niards, and the respective generals 
agreed so il about. either the gene- 
ral plan of the campaien or the 
particular mode of p: ocee ‘ding , that 
the common cause was not "Tikel ly 
to be much benefited by their fu- 
ture union. The Spanish armies, 
a ain leftto themselves, directed 
their attention to too many objec LS, 
aad ean? among them too 


slivht a principle of union, to strike 
a decisive stroke against the power 
of the enemy. The French also, 
foiled in their attempt to cross the 
Sterra Morena, seemed to have cone 
tented themselves for some time 
with desultory warfare, and to have 
abandoned the plan of advancing 
into the south of Spain, 

At this period the power of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte in Spain was very 
limited in its extent, and very pre- 
carious and unstable in its founda- 
tion, so that the exercise of a come 
mon share of vigour and activity 
on the part of the Sp.pish gene- 

rals, aided by the regular 5: ipply of 
arms, ammunition, and provisions, 
on the part of the supreme junta, 
Z2 would 
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would in all probability have ob- 
liged him to have fled a second 
time from his new capital. Navarre 
alone could, strictly speaking, be 
said to be entirely and securely in 
possession of the French. ‘hey 
did indeed cover with their armies, 
and nominally occupy most of the 
Peninsula to the north of the Ta- 
gus and the Ebro; but their foot- 
ing. was unsteady, and preserved 
merely by the presence of military 
force. The inhabitants scarcely re- 
pressed their detestation of the ty- 
ranny under which they laboured 
during the actual occupation of 
their territory by the French ar- 
mies; and as sown as circumstances 
compelled their enemies to with- 
draw from any particular spot, the 
ill-concealed and ill-subdued ani- 
mosity of the Spaniards broke out; 
the sovercign forced upon them was 
disclaimed, his authority renounced, 
and their legitimate monarch re- 
instated in his rights. 

The provinces nearest the Pyre- 
nees evinced, perhaps, the most de- 
termined and persevering spirit of 
resistance to the Trench. In Bis- 
cay, notwithstanding it was open 
to continual incursions from the 
enemy, no diminution of patriotism, 
no dread of danger or difficulty in 
defence of their independence were 
manifest.’ The immortal defence 
of Saragossa is alone worthy of 
placing the people of Arragon ia 
the same distinguished and exalted 
rank of patriotism with the people 
of Biscay. Nor were the Cata- 
Jans, a race of men honourably 
known in Spanish history for their 
active industry, and their ardent 
love of liberty and independence, 
inferior egher to the Arragonese or 
the Biseayans. We have already 
had occasion to advert to the siege 
of Gerona. ‘The capture of this 
place was as necessary to the fur. 
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1 
ther movements and Operations of 
the French on the side of the 
ern Pyrenees, as its defence a 
tention were desirable to the Spe 
niards, both for the pu ‘ 
checking and retarding i tay % 
gress of the enemy, and for holding 
cat an animating and inf 
P) ale al ; P 
and determined mos _ ve 
- »W 
from local circumstances, the She 
perior force and skill of the French 
could be of little avail. 

After it had been twice invested 
and had twice driven back the a 
sailants, the French again advanced 
to besiege it with more formidable 
means, and in a more regular and 
cautious manner. As being the 
key to Catalonia, they appeared re. 
solutely bent on not relaxing tn 
their efforts this time till they had 
accomplished its capture, and thus 
secured themselves in the posses. 
sion of #iat province. For its de. 
fence the inhabitants had little bet 
their own valour to trust to. Al. 
most the only strong part of it was 
the castle of Montjoi: against this 
the French directed repeated and 
dreadful attacks, which were met 
and opposed by the most heroie 
bravery. In order to bring the 
assistance of religious feeling to pa 
triotism, a crusade was established 
within the walls; ail those who as 
sumed the cross,and who continued 
in the service during the whole ol 
the war with France, were promis 
ed exemption from the personal taz 
for ever; and each repulse of the 
enemy’s attacks was crowned and 
followed by solemn procession to 
the cathedral. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
enter into a detail of all the events 
that occurred curing the siege of 
this place, or to record the num 
rous instances of bravery which the 
inhabitants of all ages and = 

t10 








ONS of tions, and of bo:h sexes, uniformly 
Cast. exhibited. But the attack of the 
id re. French on the castle of Mountjoi 
‘Spa. ‘a the beginning of July, and the 
© of more interesting and prominent cir- 
Fre cumstances connected with the 
~—s siege of Gerona, are well worthy 
icing our notice, On the 7th of July the 
able French, to the number of 6000, 
here, having effected three breaches mn 
bea the walls of the castle of Mountjoi, 
ach proceeded to the assault. ‘The 

arrison, though comparatively few, 
ted, and enfeebled by hard and unre- 
as - mitted duty, as well as by an tn- 
ced adequate supply of provisions, im- 
ble | mediately made the necessary pre- 
and parations to repel the assault. Five 
the times the French advanced to the 
7 breaches; and as often were they 
r driven back with considerable 
ad slaughter. From the time of this 
- attack till the middle of August, 
* the French contented themselves 
t. with bombarding the fortress and 
x the city of Gerona, and with inter- 
l. cepting all supplies that were at- 
% tempted to be introduced into the 
7 former. The ill success they met 
: with on the memorable 7th ot July 
. determined them to proceed with 
c more caution, and to carry on 
P the siege in a more regular and 
scientific manner. ‘I‘hey therefore 
| began to raise the necessary works : 
, but in this they met with ¢reat ob- 


stacles and difficulties, partly from 
the nature of the ground, and partly 
from the incessant bombardment 
and sallies of the besieged. ‘They 
were obliged to raise their works 
on a rock, and to form their in- 
trenchments in the presence and 
under the fire of the garrison. .On 
the 12th of August the besieged, 
finding themselves unable any long- 
er to defend the citadel of Mount- 
joy retired unmolested unto the 
city of Gerona, leaving the enemy 
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only a heap of ruins,.and a few 
pieces of nearly useless cannon. 
The French having thus gained 
possession of the fortress, were en- 
abled to carry on the siege of the 
city to greater advantage, While 
the inhabitants of the latter, be- 
come more numerous by the addi- 
tion of the rarrison of Mountjoi, 
were reduced to greater extremities 
for provisions, and even for the 
micst necessary artiéles for the sick 
and wounded. As it was closely 
invested, and cut off from all re- 
gular or certain communication 
with the rest of the province, it 
was extremely difficult and hazard- 
ous Lo concert with the garrison 
uny measures for its relief or su 
ply. The enemy indced presented 
a line not very strong or formida- 
ble, from the extent to which it was 
drawn out; but on the least alarm 
or apprehension of attack, he had 
it completely in his power to con- 
centrate this line, and thus present 
a formidable obstacle to the re- 
lief of the garrison. Nevertheless 
Blake, who commanded the Spanish 
army in Catalonia, determined to 
throw in not merely a supply of 
provisions, but also a reinforcement 
of troops, This he was more likely 
to effect by stratagem than by open 
attack: he therefore formed his 
plan accordingly, and made such 
movements and arrangements as 
seemed to indicate his intention of 
attacking the enemy in a quarter 
direetly opposite to that by which 
the convoy Was sent into the city. 
A body of 1209 infantry supported 
by some cavalry marched against 
the enemy’s troops that were sta- 
tioned in Brunolas, and commenced 
an attack upon them with so much 
impetuosity and vigour, that they 
were induced to think, that the 
convoy for the supply of Gerona 
Z 3 was 
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was under the escort and protec- 
tion of this body of Spanish troops. 
They therefore bent their chief at- 
tention and force to this point; but 
notwithstanding this circumstance, 
the excellent position they occupied 
at Brunolas, and the entrenchments 
they had thrown up, the Spanish 
troops succeeded in gaining the 
sum mit of the bill, and implanting 
there the Spanish colours, ‘The 


enemy, perceiving the success of 


what they deemed the real and 
principal attack, weakened the other 
part of their army for the purpose 
ot sending reinforcements to Bru- 
nolas, and, by threatening to turn 
the Spanish corps, obliged it to 
descend into the plain. In the 
mean time a body of 4000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry escorted along 
the right bank of the river a con- 
voy of nearly 2000 mules, and 
having defeated the enemy, weak- 
ened and unprepared by having 
had their attention and force drawn 
off to another quarter, succeeded 
in effecting their entrance into Ge- 
rona. As soon as the French per- 
ceived this manauvre, they im- 
mM diately contracted their lorces, 
and invested the city more closely, 
in order to prevent the return of the 
mules, drivers, &c., from it; but 
by a variation of the same maneu- 
vre, Blake again deceived the ene- 
my, and succeeded in getting them 
ali back, ‘The garrison of Gerona 
was thus raised to the effective 
strength of SOOO men, and supplied 
with an abundant store of ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and the necessary 
articles tor the sick and wounded. 
The French generals St. Cyr and 
Verdier, disappointed and mortified 
atthe Means of prolonged defence 
with which Gerona had been thus 
supplied by the superior skill and 
enterprise of Blake, resolved to at- 
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tack it witlrredoubled force, The 
oth of September was fixed ion 
for the assault, which they scem to 
have looked forward to with the 
most sanguine hopes of success: 
the warrison of Gerona was indeed 
strengthened, and they no longer 
were exposed to the horrors of 
famine, nor suffered under the fee. 
bleness resulting from insudicient 
provisions: but the walls of the 
city had been levelled to a creat 
extent, the houses were reduced to 
ruins, and three practicable breaches 
lad already been made, Againg 
these breaches three strong columns 
of the enemy were sent, and against 
these not only the garrison, but all 
the inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms, eagerly presented themselves, 
The junta assembled at their usual 
place of meeting to direct and ani- 
mate their countrymen—the ladies 
of the town offered their services to 
assist the wounded ; and, in short, 
one spirit of heroism united the 
brave defenders of Gerona. Fora 
moment the enemy succeeded in 
mounting two of the most e:ten 
sive breaches, and in penetrating 
as far as the neighbouring houses: 
hut their success and triumph were 
momentary, and were revenged by 
the most dreadful slaughter. Afr 
being three times driven back, the 
French, with a degree of fury bor- 
dering on phrensy, advanced to the 
breaches a fourth time. But their 
fury produced only fresh deteat and 
increased slaughter: the Spaniards 
were enthusiastic in their determi 
nation to die rather than yield: bat 
their enthusiasm was fortunately 
united to a clear and steady per- 
ception of the faults and rashness 
of the enemy, and of the advan- 
tages which might be derived from 
them. The French, at last wearied 


out, and greatly reduced in — 
CTS, 
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ters, retired from the assault. So 
yoked was Bonaparte at the 
silare of this assault, that generals 

St. Cyr and Verdier were ordered 
to Paris to answer for it. 

“On the recall of these generals, 
the command of the besieging army 
was bestowed on mirshal Auge- 
reau (the duke of Castighone), who 
immediately altered the plan of 

ations, and resolved to direct 
his attention and efforts towards 
the defeat of Blak*'s army, before 
he renewed his assault upon Ge- 
rona. The Spanish general had 
ted his troops on the heights of 
runolas, from w hich marshal 
Augerea uséd the utmost exertion 
of his skill and force to drive him. 
On one side of these heights the 
ground is socompletely covered with 
thick woods, that a large body of 
men may advance unmolested and 
unnoticed. On this side a corps of 
the enemy about 3000 — made 
an attack : as they had reached the 
Spanish advanced posts before they 
were observed, they succeeded in 
throwing Blake’s troops into par- 
tial and temporary disorder and 
dismay. But a party of men ad- 
vancing from the centre to the sup- 
rt of the advanced posts, the 
rench were unable to derive any 
essential or permanent advantage 
from their unexpected and sudden 
attack; and upon the junction of 
the Walloon guards with the ad- 
vanced posts, and the body from 
the centre, they were compelled to 
retreat with considerable loss, Au- 
gereau, however, was not a gene- 
ral to be disconcerted or disheart- 
ened by this failure; he renewed 
his attack with a superior force, 
and at length compelled Blake to 
retreat to a considerable distance 
from Gerona. 

After having driven Blake to a 

distance from the city, the French 
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eral turned his attention to the 
mem magazines which were formed 
at Hostalrich, for the purpose of 
being thrown into Gerona as op- 
portunities might occur, and the 
necessities of the garrison might 
demand, and which also served for 
the supply of Blake’s army. Against 
these magazines marshal Augereau 
dispatched a strong division under 
the command of general Pino. 
Hostalrich was strongly fortified 5 
and in front of the fortifications the 
advanced posts of the French were 
drawn up, while a battalion of 800. 
men occupied an almost impregna- 
ble position at Massanet. The en- 
trance into*the town itself was de- 
fended by a body of 2000 men and 
nearly all the inhabitants. The 
French, having driven in the ad- 
vanced posts, and the battalion at 
Massanet, set fire to the gates of 
Hostalrich, and took by storm one 
quarter of the town; but in the 
streets they experienced fresh diffi- 
culties, and encountered the most 
determined resistance. Every po- 
sition was disputed, from every 
house the French were _ assailed 
with a destructive fire of musque- 
try. At length they succeeded in 
gaining possession of the principal 
quarters of the town ; when the in- 
habitants joining the troops of the 
line, drew up in the centre ona level 
piece of ground, and stodd for 


‘some time firm, making‘an obsti- 


nate resistance to the repeated at- 
tacks of the enemy on their centre 
as well as both their flanks. At 
length they were forced to give 
way ; and the whole town with all 
the magazines fell into the hands 
of the French. Althoueh Blake 
was within a few leagues distance, 
yet he did not feel himself suffi- 
ciently strong to relieve Hostalrich, 
or to defend those magazines which 
were essential to the further resist- 
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ance of Gerona, and highly neces- 
sary for his own army. The fate of 
this city was now near at hand, and 
unavoidable ; not only was it de- 
wived of the hope of all supply, 

ut general Augereau had been 
enabled, in consequence of the de- 
feat of Blake, to place himself be- 
tween it and the Spanish army. It 
still held out, however, for a con- 
siderable length of time, nor did it 
surrender till its walls had become 
useless, and the strength, but not 
the spirit, of its inhabitants been 
utterly exhausted by fatigue and 
famine. 

The Spanish armies towards the 
beginning of the month of Novem- 
ber consisted of three divisions :-— 
the army of the right under the 
command of general Biake, the 
operations and defeat of which we 


have just narrated :—the army of 
the centre under the command of 


paw Cuesta and the duke D’Al- 


uquerque, who had succeeded 


Venegas, appointed commander of 


Cadiz :—and the army of the left 
under the command ot the duke 
del Parque. eral had the 
of great activity and en- 
pe pi and possessed h talents 

ble hope, that 
‘e would soon 
be remedied ; and that while it did 
cxist, 1t would not lead him to rash 
and ijudicious movements. The 
army which he commanded was 
po ted on the heights of Zamames, 
about six leagues to the south of 
Salamanca. The French army 
which he was em; loyed to watch, 
stretched from Placentia to that 
Cilys and had ror some time evinced 
by their «maneuvres and move. 
ments thei: 


_ 
Atils YC 
1, aie 
CAarUctcy 
as ied to the reasona 


b s want of exper! 


intenuon to lay siege 
Marshal Ney 
had re 2) ed the comm ind of this 
army, and had been succeeded | y 
general Marchand. 


> 


to Crodad Rodrigo. 
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As the intention of the French to 
besiege Ciudad Rodrigo could not 
be carried into effect till the Spa 
nish army had been dislodged from 
the heights of Zamames, they di. 
rected their utmost efforts to ar. 
complish this object. The position 
of the Spaniards was naturally very 
strong, and they occupied it in 
such a manner as to derive the ut. 
most possible advantage from this 
natural strength. But the French 
general overlooktag the strength of 
the position, and calculating only 
upon the insufficiency of an army 
consisting chiefly of peasants, and 
unskilled and undisciplined as the 
Spaniards undoubtedly were, vaunt. 
ingly proclaimed betore he left 
Salamanca, his intention of annihi. 
lating this peasant army, and af. 
terwards of marching against the 
other division of the Spaniards un. 
der general Ballestanos. The Spa. 
niards under the duke del Parque 
amounted to nearly 30,000 men :— 
the French force consisted of 10,000 
infantry and 1200 cavalry, support. 
ed by 14 pieces of artillery. Pur- 
suing the usual plan of tactics, ge- 
neral Marchand divided his troops 
into three columns, which respec- 
tively advanced against the right, 
the centre, and the left of the Spa- 
niards. The attacks on the centre 
and right were but feints to cover 
the real attack upon the left: here 
the position of the Spaniards was 
weakest ; and here for a short time 
the enemy were victorious. The 
Spanish cavalry, which in almost 
every engagement since the break- 
ing out of the insurrection has be- 
haved in a very cowardly manner, 
tied at the approach of the French; 
by which circumstance the lett 
Hank, which they were stationed 
and appointed to cover, Was eh 
posed and obliged to fall back. At 
this critical moment, two Spanish 
general 
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general officers, putting themselves 
r the head of the vanguard, check- 
ed the progress ot the enemy, and 
retook six pieces of cannon which 
had fallen into their possession by 
the retreat of the cavalry. Che 
Freoch endeavoured in vain to re- 
in their advantage on the lett 
wing by repeatedly advancing in 
tforce; but after an obstinate 
contest they were under the neces- 
sity of retreating, and giving up 
their attack on all points. ‘T’he 
Spaniards, animated by the success 
they had experienced in repelling 
the attack oi the enemy, m their 
turn became the assailants, and 
ursued the flying foe with such 
intrepidity and so closely, that their 
flight soon became very precipitate 
and disorderly. In this battle‘the 
French lost nearly 1000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners :—thie loss 
of the Spaniards was about 300. 
Had the cavalry of the latter been 
more numerous and better disci- 
plined, greater adyantages would 
undoubtedly have been derived from 
this victory. 

The immediate consequences of 
the battle of Zamames were very 
favourable to the Spaniards. It 
opened to them a road to Sala. 
manca, while at the same time it 
obliged the French to evacuate 
that city. Three days after the 
battle, the duke del Parque by a 
rapid lateral movement crossed the 
Tormes towards Ledesma, while 
he pushed on a column in a diffe- 
rent direction, as if he meant to 
have reached Salamanca, by Muni- 
suela. When he arrived on the 

ghts te the north of that city, 

was informed that the French 
bad evacuated it on the preceding 
mght, and were then retreating 
towards T’oro, laden with the plun- 
der they had seized from the 
churches. Jt scems probable, that 
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if the Spanish general had not 
effected a rapid and masked marol 
to Salamanca, by Ledesma, he 
would not have been able to have 
reached the city by the road of 
Muniguela: for the French, ap- 
prehending that the latter was the 
route he meant to take, had drawn 
to it a very strong force, occupied 
many favourable positions, and 
rendered the passage of the Tormes 
at that place extremely difficult, 
So completely concealed was the 
route that the Spanish general ac- 
tually took, from general Mar- 
chand, that the latter learnt his 
approach only a very few hours 
betore his arrival. | 

By the occupation of Salamanca 
the Spaniards were enabled again 
to direct their attention and efforts 
towards their grand object,—the 
liberation of their capital from the 
presence and power of the French. 
Provided the duke del Parque 
could retain possession of that city, 
he would be in a situation for co- 
operating with the army of La 
Mancha ; and if both the armies at 
oncemarched torwardto the capital, 
the French could scarcely expect to 
be able to oppose their progress. 
It became therefore of the utmost 
consequence to the latter, that the 
Spaniards should be driven from 
Salamanca. ‘The duke del Parque, 


after taking possession of the 
city, had occupied a_ position 


on the heights of Pena di Francia: 
for the purpose of attacking his 
army in this position, the French 
gradually accumulated a- force 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. 
Had the Spanish general acted with 
the necessary caution and prudence, 
and confined himself to defensive 
measures, he most probably would 
at the same sime have deteated the 
schemes of the enemy, and have 
rendered his army more equal in 
point 
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point of discipline and experience 
to the French :—but blinded and 
seduced by the advantages he had 
already gained, and anxious to co- 
operate with the army of La 
Mancha in the proposed advance 
to Madrid, the duke del Parque 
quitted his strong position, and 
crossed over to the right bank of 
the Tormes. Here marshal Kel- 
lerman (the duke of Dalmatia) was 

sted with an army, with which 

would not have ventured to have 
attacked the Spaniards, but which, 
when acting on the delensive, was 
an over-match for them. The 
battle was fouyht at Alba del 
Tormes, and terminated in the 
total defeat of the Spaniards. It 
does not appear that the victory 
was long doubtiul, or that the pa- 
triots displayed the same valour 
which had so recently rendered 
them conquerors at the battle of 
Zamames. Their retreat points out 
the great diilerence between the 
French and the Spanish troops ;— 
or rather between troops strictly 
disciplined and long inured to war, 
who, in the midst of an engage. 
ment, possess all their faculties 
cool’ and collected, and vield a 
prompt and complete obedience to 
the commands and example of their 
officers j—and troops, enthusiastic 
mdeed, but who, from their very 
enthusiasm, see not clearly and 
coolly what is requisite, and obey 
not implicitly and readily what is 
commanded, Whenever the Spa- 
niards were defeated, their flight 
wasextremely rapid and pes 
Iv: it was utterly impossible to 
rally them, or to form them, du- 
ring their retreat, into such order 
as would render their retreat less 
meumbered and fatal, and more 
expeditious. So it was after the 
bare ot Alba del Tormes They 
fled in all directions, abandoning 
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the hands of the French 15 picess 
of cannon, six standards, 10,009 
muskets, and above 2000 priscners, 
Their killed amounted to 3009, 
among whom wereone general and 
several officers of inferior rank,—]f 
we may credit the French accoun 
of this engagement, their numbers 
amounted only to 12,000, while 
the Spanish army consisted of 
30,000 men. It ought, however, 
to be recollected, in justice to the 
latter, that of these 30,000 a great 

proportion consisted of peasants, 
The chief Spanish army, or the 
army of La Mancha, was not more 
successful than the armies of the 
right and left. This army was 
very strong: besides a_ greater 
proportion of cavalry than usual, it 
possessed 60 pieces of cannon, The 
determination of the officers and 
men composing this army to force 
their way to Madrid, and never 
more to cross the Sierra Morena 
till they had accomplished that 
object, was represented as most 
enthusiastic and firm. It was now 
commanded by general Areisaja, 
while the army of Estremadura 
under the command of the duke of 
Albuquerque connected it with the 
army of the duke del Parque. Yhe 
plan of the army of La Mancha 
was to cross the Tagus at Aran- 
juez, and to penctrate directly to 
fadrid, leaving one division to 
observe Toledo. The hopes of 
Spain were anxiously fixed on the 
Operations of this army: it had 
been equipped at a great expense: 
five months had been spent in col- 
lecting and disciplining it: the 
troops had great confidence in 
themselves and in their leader ; and 
the object to attain which they were 
professedly marching inspired them 
with no common degree of zeal and 

enthusiasm, 

In 


their arms and bagrage, leaving im 
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Ia order to oppose the progress 
ef this formidable army, Joseph 
Bonaparte again left Madrid, at- 
tended by the duke of Dalmatia, 
the duke of Treviso, the duke of 
Relluno, and general Sebastiant : 
the latter commanded the cavalry, 
and the duke of Belluno was di- 

ched with his division to cross 

Tagus near Fuente Duanna, 
for the purpose of cutting off the 
retreat of the Spaniards, if they 
should diréct it in that route. 

As the French were perfectly 
sensible of the inferiority in point 
of discipline and skill of the Spanish 
cavalry, they endeavoured to entice 
them to hazard an engagement in 
the open plain. ‘Accordingly, in- 
stead of opposing their passage 
across the Poacs, they endeavour- 
ed to draw the whole of the army 
of La Mancha to the right bank of 
that river: part of it actually did 
cross the Tagus, when the Spa- 


nish general, perceiving the inten-. 


tion of the French, recalled it, and 
ed his whole forces at Ocana, 
‘he French being foiled. in their 
maneuvre, resolved in their turn 
to cross the ‘T'agus and attack the 
Spaniards. This they effected. At 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 
I%h of November, the sSednced 
posts of the enemy came in sight of 
the Spaniards: at eleven o'clock 
action commenced, and in the 
short space of two hours it was 
decided in favour of the French. 
But the battle, though short in its 
duration, was by no means ill- 
fought by the Spaniards. Their 
resistance was vig. fous, @ad pro- 
bably would have been crowned 
with success, had not the F rench, 
by a rapid and skilful maneuvre, 
succeeded in separating one divi- 
sion from the rest. After this fatal 
event, the utmost dismay and con- 
fusion took place. The remains of 
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the army, separated into different 
parties, fled in very opposite direc- 
tions ; and so rapid was their flight, 
and so great their terror of being 
overtaken, that they passed the 
Guidiana, and fixed upon Duy- 
miel as the place of rendezvous for . 
those who should escape. After 
such a defeatyand in such a flight, 
it was impossible to save their ar- 
tillery : accordingly the whole of 
it fell into the hands of the French. 
A great number of prisoners were 
also taken, among whom were 
three generals, six colonels, and 
seven hundred inferior officers. Up- 
wards of 40,000 muskets were 
found on the field of battle. The 
loss of the Spaniards in killed and 
wounded was comparatively small ; 
while that of the French did not 
reach 1000 men. 

Thus, at the close of the year 
1809, did Spain witness the suc- 
cessive defeat and dispersion of her 
principal armies. Of the causes 
which led to their defeat, some are 
obvious and “indisputable, while 
others probably lie beyond the dis- 
covery of those who did not wit. 
ness their equipment and opera- 
tions, and the talents and plans of 
the generals who commanded them. 
Too great confidence in their own . 
strength,—ignorance of the force 
and. movements of the enemy, joined 
to a foolish and ungrounded con- 
tempt of their power,—a total neg. 
lect of, or only a partial and tem. 
porary adherence to, the mode of 
warfare best suited to the nature of 
the Spanish troops,—are some of 
the causes, arising from the generals 
themselves, which may be detected 
by the most superficial acquaint ance 
with the campaign of 1809. It is 
also obvious, that not one of their 
generals evinced any extraordinary 
military talents ; and that the infce 
tior officers must have been greatly 
deficicat 
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deficient in skill and attention, since 
the discipline of the men exhibued 
scarcely any marks of improve- 
ment, alter a continned warfare of 
eighteen months. But there are 
sull other causes, with which the 
generals and inferior oihcers are not 
justly chargeable, that operated in 
a much stronger degree in pro- 
ducing the misfortunes of the Spa- 
nish armies. These causes must be 
sought after in the conduct and 
measures of the junta,—of that 
body of men, in whose hands was 
placed the liberty and independence 
of their country, and to whose in- 
capacity or treason the loss of that 
liberty and independence, if they 
should ultimately be lost, must 
principally be attributed. 

The line of duty along which the 
supreme junta of Spain ought to 
have proceeded with steady and un- 
deviating steps, was marked out to 
them ina clear and distinct man- 
ner. No very extraordinary talents 
were requisite ; a patriotism so evi- 
dent and influencing as to afford no 
room to suspect its purity, unwea- 
ried activity and constant vigilance 
were principally requisite. ‘They pos- 
sessed an instrument for opposing 
the power and the plans of Bona- 
parte, of which every government 
which he had hitherto overthrown 
had been destitute, and which, had 
they known its value, and its pro- 
per application and use, would have 
enabled them to have maintained 
the combat on more equal terms. 
The insurrection in Spain had, 
strictly speaking, originated with 
the people, and it was principally 
supported by them. The Spanish 
armies were formed and recruited, 
not from men who engaged in a 
military life merely for bire, and 
equally ignorant and indiferent 
about the cause for which they 
were going to shed their blood, 
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but from men who crowded to the 
standard, from the impression thar 
the cause for which they were 
about to Gght, was their own cause, 
In Germany, the great scene of the 
conquests and triumphs of the 
French, the people looked on as yp. 
concerned spectators: that country 
was so divided into petty princi. 
palities, and the inhabitants had go. 
often been transferred from one 
sovereign prince to another, that 
they felt little or nothing of thar 
national spirit which binds man to 
his native land, and makes him re. 
gard a foreign yoke with dread and 
abhorrence. In Spain this national 
spirit existed in great purity and 
strength: towards the dommatior 
of any foreign power they would 
have looked forward with terror or 
indignation: but to the domination 
of France, the mhabitants of which 
they regarded with a peculiar mix 
ture of contempt and abhorrence, 
they looked forward with an up 
common degree pf dread. Ii, there- 
fore, the supreme junta had made 
proper use of this national spirit ot 
the Spaniards, and of their extreme 
dislike to the French,—if they had 
even enabled their countrymen to 
have carried into full effect what 
this spirit and antipathy prompted 
them to perform, there can be no 
doubt that the resistance to the 
armies of Bonaparte would have 
been more uniform, combined, and 
successful, 

The dutics of the supreme junta 
naturally divided themselves into 
those which had relation to the 
Spanish nation at large, and those 
ais regarded the armies more 
sesneulern With respect to the 
former, it was incumbent on the 
supreme junta, not merely to have 
cherished the enthusiasm of the 
Spanish nation, and to have ap- 
plied it to the most beneficial pur- 
poses 












also to have aided and 
pos it by the adoption of such 


. brought 
/ as would have ght 
peaseree i The mass ot 


i t-to its side. 
. gs le no doubt were not suf- 


: enlightened to have felt 
See, of have duly appre- 
ciated the value, of many of those 
blessings of civil liberty, on which 
the British nation so justly pride 
themselves, and for which they 
would cheerfully pour out their 
blood, Had therefore the promise 
and prospect of these blessings,— 
of a constitution similar to that 
which we enjoy,—been held out to 
the Spanish people, it is probable 
that it would have excited little de- 
sire or exerticn. But there must 
have been many positive evils— 
evils which men in the most de- 

ded and ignorant state know. 
and feel to be such—the prospect 
of the liberation from which, pro- 
vided they succeeded in driving the 
enemy beyond the Pyrenees, would 
have roused their minds and 'stimu- 
lated their exertions. All ranks of 
people in Spain, with the exception 
of some of the highest and most 
favoured grandees, suffered from 
the unjust and impolitic system of 
monopoly—a system which extend. 
ed itself over some of the most ne- 
cessary and useful articles of life. 
Theremoval of this monopoly—and 
consequently of the dearness and 
inferior quality, one or both of 
Which constantly result from mo- 
nopoly—must have been desired by 
the Spaniards. They might have 
turned an inattentive ear and an 
ignorant understanding to him who 
promised them many of the bless- 
ings of civilliberty ; but they would 
undoubtedly have had their atten- 
tion and interest strongly excited 
y the ptomise of the removal of 


those grievances under which they 


long suffered ;—of which they 
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were keenly. sensible; and which 
trenched deeply and extensively on 
the very necessities of life. . 

The duties of the supreme junta, 
as they respected the army, were, if 
possible, still more clearly marked 
out, and lay in the way of fewer 
prejudices or fears. It may be that 
the junta were apprehensive, if they 
altered in any respect the situation 
of the mass of the people, innova. 
tions of a more serious nature and 
to a greater extent would creep in, 
or be forced from them. At any 
rate, it was impossible for them to 
relieve the people, withoutdepriving 
those of their own rank and order 
of some of the privileges which 

rincipally distinguished and great. 
ly enriched them. But prejudice, 
interest, or fear, could have little 
influence, when they considered in 
what manner they should conduct 
the affairs of the army. It was 
indeed necessary that they should 
adopt vigorous and active meae 
sures; but, as we have already res 
marked, the government of Spain 
laboured not under the difficulty 
and disadvantage which pressed 
hard upon, those governments 
which had before warred with 
France. ‘The latter not only were 
obliged to trust to soldiers who felt 
little or no interest in the contest ; 
but they experienced no inconsi- 
derable difficulties in recruiting the 
thinned ranks of their army. The 
supreme junta, on the other hand, 
found more pressing forward to 
fight the battles of their country 
than they could well employ or 
properly arm, There being then 
no difficulty or delay in getting 
men, the junta had only to turn 
their attention to the proper disci- 
pline and support of these men: 
they should by a regular and 
comprehensive system have esta- 
blished in different parts of Spain 
Magazines 































































































































magazines for their armies:—on the 
contrary, it is notorious that the 
Spanish armies were often unable 
to proceed, or obliged to retreat, 
for want of provisions, while the 
French had abundance of them. 
In their own country it might have 
been expected that the movements, 
force, and probable operations of 
the enemy would easily have been 
learnt: here too both the junta 
and the generals whom they a 

inted were miserably and fatally 
deficient. The victories of Bona- 
parte had sprung in no inconside- 
rable degree from the unity of his 
measures and plans: the junta, in- 
stead of imitating him in this re- 
spect, appear either to have had no 
fred and regular plan, or to have 
formed one, which from the multi- 
plicity of its parts, and the total 
want of communication and union 
in the execution of them, was tnju- 
rious rather than beneficial to the 
cause of the patriots, In short, the 
junta of Spain may fairly be said 
to have left undone almost every 
thing which they ought to have 
done, and to have done not a few 
things which were positively bad 
and prejudicial. 

Nothing proceeded from them 
worthy of commemoration orpraise, 
except their occasional addresses to 
the Spanish nation. The very cir- 
cumstance of their issuing these ad- 
dresses; the exertions and sacri- 
fices to which they call the people ; 
and the confidence of final success 
which they invariably breathe, are 
not a little singular and unaccount- 
able, when it is recollected that 
they came from a set cf men, on 
whose measures in a great degree 
depended the putting forth of the 
exertions they called for, and the 
realizing of those blessings which 
they predicted ; and yet who, at the 
moment they were issuing these 
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addresses, were absolutely torpid 
and lifeless for every purpcse of cp, 
operation. 

On the anniversary of the battle 
of Baylen the suprene junta ad. 
dressed the Spanish nation, Jy 
giving the character of this pa 
we give the character of all their 
addresses: it is distinguished by a 
om of eloquence congenial to 

e Spanish temperament and turg 
of mind ;—solemn and impressive ; 
—filled with lofty ideas, finding 
utterance in language of singular 
dignity and grandeur. But, jike 
all the addresses of the su preme junta, 
it is too long: they appear to have 
forgotten, or never tohavereflected, 
that it was intended for the great 
mass of the people; of whom by 
far the greatest number have nei- 
ther patience nor intellect sufficient 
to peruse and understand a long 
address. On this point, as well as on 
many others, the example of Bona- 
parte ought to be well weighed, if 
not impiicitly followed. Tn every 
address he puts forth,—whether to 
his army at the commencement of 
a war, or on the gaining of a vic- 
tory, or to the French nation at 
large,—his words are few, but they 
speak directly and powerfully to 
the understanding, the féelings, the 
prejudices, and the pride of those 
to whom they are addressed. 

We have said ‘that some of the 
measures of the supreme junta were 
absolutely ‘and really prejudicial to 
the cause of the patriots, Among 
these may be reckoned the restrain's 
they put upon the liberty of the 
press: in the state in which Spaip 
at that time was, the utmost liberty 
of the press which they were likely 
to employ could not possibly en- 
danger their cause, or lead them 
to excesses, while it certainly would 
have been of essential benefit in 
many important respects. It was 


impoliti¢ 
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impolitic no poe fit et 
und taat ul 
yank of the French would be 
known ; since it 1s absurd to ex- 
that a danger, the extent and 
propinquity of which is not known, 
can be provided against, or met 
with due firmness and presence ot 
mind. If the supreme junta put 
restraints on the press because they 
were afraid their own tmactivity 
would be exposed and condemned, 
they only added another proof of 
their own incapacity and want of 
patriotism : for such restrictions 
can be necessary only where the 
people are unprepared and unfit for 
a free press, or where the rulers 
have acted in a manner which, if 
generally known, must excite a- 
gainst them indignation and resist- 
ance. Under the circumstances in 
which Spain was placed, no danger 
but much good must have resulted 
from the people’s being acquainted 
with the strength, operations, and 
even the successes, of the foe against 
whom they were carrying on the 
warfare,—the nature, extent, and 
application of their own resources, 
—and above all with the capacity 
and measures of their rulers. 

Two circumstances took place, 
from which a change in the cha- 
racter of the measures adopted by 
the junta was looked forward to by 
Many people ;—the admission of 

¢ marquis of Romana into that 
body, and the arrival of the mar- 
quis of Wellesley as ambassador 
from the court of Great Britain. 
But neither of these noble person- 
ages was able to instil into the 
jenta even a smal! portion of their 
Own energy and activity. Indeed, 
towards the latter part of the year, 
mtnigue and cabal entered in among 

members of the junta, and in- 
creased, if possible, their indecision 
Mactivity. So palpable and 
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notorious at last was their incapa. 
city, that a regency was suggested, 
and several attempts were made to 
establish it; but they were all in- 
effectual. The members of the 
junta, in possession of power, did 
not feel disposed to yield it up, and 
could not easily or readily be di- 
vested of it. It may be doubted, 
too, whether a regency would have 
been more efficient and beneficial. 
It was proposed to form it of much 
fewer members than the supreme 
junta, and by this means it was 
hoped that the slowness in delibe- 
ration and action, with which the 
latter was charged, would in a 

reat degree be done away; but 
die cause did not lie so much in 
their numbers, as in their disposi- 
tion and abilities ; and if the mem. 
bers of regency had been, as there 
was too much reason to suspect 
they would have been, men of the 
same principles and prejudices, the 
Spanish nation could not have been 
benefited by the change. 

The marquis of Wellesley, after 
many ineffectual efforts to induce 
the junta to put the armies ona 
better footing in respect to equip- 
ment and discipline, and to adopt 
gencral measures better calculated 
to carry the nation through their 
arduous struggle, left Spain. On 
one important point only he gained 
a reluctant and tardy consent from 
the junta. ‘They agreed to issue a 
proclamation, fixing on the time 
for the meeting of the cortes. In 
this proclamation their language, 
as it had ever been, was worthy of 
more wise and enlightened rulers, 
and formed a striking and melan- 
choly contrast to their deeds. The 
first of January 1810 was the day 
fixed for the convocation of the 
cortes ; and the first day of March 
following, the day on which they 
were to enter on their junctions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Affairs of Austria—Remarks on the Conduct of Bonaparte towards the 
Powers he conquers—The proba'le Motives and Objects of this Conduct 


— Sketch of his Behaviour towards Austria jrom the Treaty of Presburgh 
~— Demands free March for his Troops through the Austrian Territories — 

isputes about Cattaro— The Power of Austria in Germany attacked and 
greatly weakened y Bonaparte—Prevented from further insulting and 
degrading Austria by the War between France and Prussta— Bonaparte's 
Conduct to Austria at the Treaty of Tilsit, and the Conferences at Rp. 
furth— Proposes the Dismemberment of the Turkish Empire—Correspon. 
dence betwiat the Austrian and French Ministers respecting the warlike 
Preparations of Austria—The Revolution of Spain again interrupts Bona. 
parte's Plans — Fresh Complaints against Austria—That Power compelled 
to go to War— Remarks on the Policy of her Conduct. 


HE conduct of Bonaparte to- 

wards the sovereigns whom 
he has conquered, has often borne 
the appearance of moderation, and 
even of generosity. His most usual 
practice is to commence the war 
against them with denunciations of 
their complete and final ruin, yet 
when the treaties of peace have been 
under consideration, he has either 
acceded to, or proposed, mild and 
favourable conditions. In this con- 
duct it is not difficult to trace the 
acknowledged and deep policy of 
the French emperor: by his de- 
nunciations of vengeance before 
hostilities are begun, he hx pes to 
be able to force his enemy to a 
compliante with his terms ; and by 
holding forth favourable conditions 
of peace, after the fortune of war 
has surrounded his adversary with 
musfertune, and nearly driven him 
to despondency, he looks forward 
to the natural effect which such 
conduct on his part will produce ; 
—his opponent, dreading, from the 
denunciations of vengeance and 
ruin Which were held out Ag alnist 


him, when he dared to wage war 
against Bonaparte, that these threats 
will be fulfilled in all their herror 
and degradation, eagerly springs 
forward to the acceptance of con- 
ditions less severe at rigid, though 
probably, before his mind had been 
weakened by misfortune, he would 
justly have regarded them as dis- 
Scatuiehis and unjust.—It is not 
improbable, that, in adopting this 
mode of treating his fallen aad 
conquered adversaries, Bonaparte 
also has an eye to the effect it will 
produce on the French people: 
their ambition is known to consist 
more in being governed, however 
despotically, by the greatest mo- 
nareh, than in enjoying the bless- 
ings of peace ind liberty :—they 
feel proud therefore not only of his 
conquests, but of his apparent M0» 
deration and clemency towards his 
subdued and humble foes: not 
perhaps, so much, because mode- 
ration and clemency are acknow- 
ledged by them to be real virtues 
independentiy of their connexion 


with the more dazzling virtues of 
military 
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talents, but because by 
‘oe contrasted with these talents 
show them off to more advan- 
and have been associated in 
their minds with the idea they —_ 
t conqueror,--of such a 
es sagt a French nation de- 
grves, and should glory in. . 
But although the terms which 
are generally signed by Bonaparte, 
when he accedes peace to the sove- 
reigns whom he has conquered, are 
certainly, from whatever cause, 
more moderate and mild than he 
threatened, and perhaps as much 
so as any other conqueror in his 
situation would have granted ; yet 
it does not often happen that they 
are strictly fulfilled ; some of them 
are never performed at all; the 
execution of others is delayed so 
long, that, though essentially fa- 
vourable, tiey become by this de- 
lay harsh and oppressive ;—and 
2 are found, when it is at- 
tempted to fulfil them, so much 
ps the means of the country, 
usted and impoverished by the 
war which had given rise to them, 
—that the moderation of Bonaparte 
m proposing or granting them is 
felt to ar been Cee a nih 
It may also be remarked, while 
weare upon this subject,—the treat- 
meat experienced by the conquered 
sovereigns from the French em- 
perorythat the principle which 
rules his whole conduct; the Ge- 
teral plan which he has pursued, 
t deviation, or intermission ; 
and particular instances of con- 
formity to that plan, which, unfor- 
tunately for Europe, her recent 
presents in melancholy a- 
bundance,— 41] demonstrate, that 
the le continent lies within the 
Brasp of his ambition, and is viewed 
as at no very distant pe- 
to form his vast empire. 
1809. tefore, he stops short of 
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the deposition and ruin of his sub. 
dued adversaries, to them it is 
but a respite; they can hardly 
contemplate their escape from the 
total extinction, which was de- 
nounced against them at the com. 
mencemeant of their wars, with feel. 
ings of joy, or of gratitude towards 
their conqueror; and if they do 
feel and refleét deeply, the convic- 
tion that they are to be torn to 
pieces piece-meal; that their lives 
ure to be spared, while they witness 
the anticipation of their fate in the 
ruin of other sovereigns, formerly 
as powerful and secure as them- 
selves, must lead them to suspect 
the reality or disinterestedness of 
that clemency which spared their 
existence. 

The truth of the observations 
which we have offered on this im- 
portant subject is fully illustrated 
and confirmed by the conduct of 
Bona>arte towards Austria. In 
order to supply this illustration, 
and at the same time as a natural 
and proper introduction to the hi- 
story of the war, which this year 
took place between the French and 
the emperor Francis, we shall de- 
tail this conduct at some length. 

Although the treaty which the 
misfortunes of war compelled the 
emperor Francis to accept at Pres- 
burgh bore, in many of its articles, 
the essential stamp of imminent and 
unavertible danger to the Austrian 
monarchy, yet the emperor, — 
signed it, considered himself boun 
to fulfil it with the most conscien- 
tious and scrupulous fidelity and 
minuteness. No reserve or limita- 
tion with respect to those articles 
which imposed the most severe sa- 
crifices on Austria, was either sought 
for by Francis or oftered by Bona- 
parte. On the other hand, those 
articles which had tor their object 
the alleviation or the advantage or 
2A Austria 
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Austria were either leit unfulfilled, 
or they were carried into eilect 
after harsh, arbitrary, and disad- 
vantageous alterations, or at the 
expense of new sacrelices. 

When the Austrian government 
complained of the perfidy of Bona- 
parte, in refusing to fulal the obii- 
rations to which he had bound 
fimself by this treaty, the reply 
was in the usual style of French ar- 
tifice mingled with sophistry. ‘They 
enumerated singly, and with great 
emphasis, every one, even the 
most trifling of the articles which 
they hadexecuted; but they passed 
over those which they had refused 
to execute. ‘They did not mention 
that the elector of Saltzburgh and 
the grand master of the German 
order were stripped of their ter- 
ritories; that the landerave ot 
the Brisgan was refused his indem- 
nity; that contributions were le- 
vied upon the wretched inhabitants, 
though the stipulated payment was 
made,—expressly contrary to the 
treaty of Presburgh. 

The emperor of Austria passed 
over the affronts which were 
ofiered him, and the’! sses which 
he sustained by the imfraction of 
the treaty of Presburch, hoping 
that he would he at least allowed 
to devote his attention and to direct 
his plans towards the recruiting his 
finances and invigorating his peo- 
ple, worn out by the dreadful war 
from which he had just freed him- 
selé; but his expect ON Was Vain. 
It seemed the miiexible determina. 
tion of Bogan rte to allow No plans 
that would restore to Austria even 
&@ small portion of her former 
power and resources :—the slichiest 
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and most indiréet movement. to. 
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Wards those measures which the 
“evereign of every state, possessed 
of mdependence, has not only an 
undoubted right, but lies under the 
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most solemn oblicration, to perform, 
was watched with a jealous eye, 
and challenged as of a hostile ten. 
dency im a most peremptory and 
insulting tone. ‘Lhe emperor wish. 
ed to be at peace; but Bonaparte 
was determined that peace should 
bring few blessings or advantages 
to his dominions. 
ven belore any of the articles 
favourable to Austria in the treaty 
of Presburgh were carried into 
execuuon, demands, by no means 
warranted either by former usage 
or by new stipulations, were made 
upon him, <An_ uninterrupted 
march for the French troops, not 
eccasionally or for a temporary 
purpose, but as a matter of in 
disputable right, conhrmed by a 
formal convention, was demanded 
through the inaperial dominions, 
in order that the communication 
between Venice and the provinces 
on the opposite coast of the Adria 
tic mighi be rendered easy and 
expeditious. Although the em 
perer Francis represented in mild 
but firm terms, that the republic 
of Venice bad never ebtained or 
required this privilege; and, there- 
fore, that Bonaparte could not 
claim or expect it as a prescriptive 
and acknowledged right ; that 
the Austrian provinces, through 
which the military communication 
was demanded, were by no aeans 
adequate to the support of troops 
even during their march; and 
that, if this demand were acceded, 
unsupported as’ it was by any far 
and reasonable, plea, other neigh 
bouring states might claim simular 
privileges:—these objections obtam-' 
ed from Bonaparte neither reply nor 
attention, It was haughtily af 
nounced to the emperor, that the 
will ef the conquesor had been 
once declared; no equivocal intima 
tion was conveyed to him, , uaat 
evils 
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wils of a much greater magnitude 
‘oht be inflicted if this were not 
rs an and even the threat of a 
renewal of the war, for the pur- 
of wresting by force the pro- 
vinces in question, was held out. 
By one of the articles in the 
treaty, the French were to be put 
in possession of the harbour and 
territory of Cattaro. They de- 
layed sending a force to receive it 
from the hand of the Austmans ; 
in the mean time a Russian fleet 
unexpectedly appeared and seized 
it, Austria was made to suffer 
for the negligence of the French, 
Although the emperor, in order 
to evince that he was not to blame 
on this head, and that his inten- 
tions towards Bonaparte were 4s 
pure and peaceable as when he 
first signed the treaty of Presburgh, 
even went beyond the fulfilment 
of that treaty, and, in order to 
oblige France, exposed his subjects 
to the ruin of their commerce, 
and consequently the monarchy to 
the dilapidation of its finances, by 
shutting his ports against the Rus- 
sian and English fags ;—although 
he dispatched his own troops to 
recover that territory which had 
been lost by French delay and 
remissness,—yet was Bonaparte 
not satisfied or appeased, The 
seizure of Cattaro by the Russians 
presented too favourable a pretext, 
for fixing on the Austrian monarch 
a desire to violate the treaty of 
urgh, to be overlooked or 
neglected. A large extent of terri- 
tory on the right bank of the 
g0, which ought to have been 
evacuated by the French troops, 
Was formally organized and an- 
nounced as French property: the 
Prisoners of war were not restored, 
and the fortress of Brennau wis 
Wt deliveted up. But Bonaparte 
measures still more and 
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gerous and insulting to the ems 
peror Francis. The great French 
army prolonged their stay in Ger- 
many, contrary to the express stipne 
lations of the treaty ; harassed and 
impoverished the provinces in 
which they were, and incessantly 


threatened the Austrian monarchy. _ 


The events that took place “in 
Germany about this time left no 
doubt respecting the motives which 
had induced Bonaparte to adopt 
these unjust and vexatious meas 
sures towards the emperor. Note 
withstanding the treaty of Pres. 
burgh had introduced very ims 
portant changes in the territories 
of several of the princes in the 
south of Germany, yet the ancient 
constitution of the empire was ex- 
pressly recognised and confirmed ; 
the title of Emperor of Germany 
was admitted into the treaty of 
peace, without the least scruple 
or objection; and when the royal 
titles of Bavaria and Wirtemberg 
were stipulated, it was expressly 
added, that they were still to be con- 
sidered as united to the Imperial 
German confederation, 

But the plan which had been 
long formed for the annihilation 
of this confederation was advan- 
cing to maturity, even when the 
treaty which recognised and sanc- 
tioned it was agreed to. Those 
German princes who were under 
French authority or _ influence, 
suddenly, without giving the slight 
est intimation of their intentions 
to the emperor, broke asunder that 
bond, which was not only conses 
crated by the antiquity of its ex- 
istence, but had hitherto been deem- 
ed venerable and obligatory, by 
the beneficial union which it formed 
between the sovereign and the sube 
ject, and constituted Bonaparte 
their chief, under the title of Pros 
tector. ‘Fhe emperor Francis was 
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kept in profound ignorance of this 
measure, till its final and com plete 
accomplishment was formally an- 
nounced in these haughty words: 
“Hencelorth the em:perer Napoleon 
will know nothing of the existence 
of an emperor ot Germany anda 
German constitution.”” ‘This neti- 
fication was accompanied with the 
most menacing expressions; as if 
it neither was agreeable to the dis- 
position, nor required by the in- 
terest, of Bonaparte, to obtain any 
thing by mild and conciliatory 
measures trom the Austrian mo- 
narch. 

It was impossible not to per- 
ceive the purpose and consequence 
of this proceeding. By adopting 
it, Bonaparte hed tole his first, 
but a most important and princi- 
pal step towards the annihilation 
ot the Austrian power and influence, 
and the substitution of his own, 
among the German princes. Even 
in the insulting and overbearing 
manner in which this transaction 
was carried on and announced to 
the emperor, might be traced, not 
more the violence and tyranny of 
his disposition, than the politic and 
determined nature of his enmity 
to the house of Austria. Whether 
he succeeded or not, in wresting 
trom it one of its oldest and most 
powerlul privileges, he was equally 
careless iif the emperor yielded, 
the direct purpose of Bonaparte 
was obtained; if he resisted, the 
armies of France, stiil in his im- 
mediate nerghbourhood, would have 
overwhelmed his exhausted and 
nupovertshed provinces, 

ihe emperor thqught it there- 
fore prudent to submu. Had the 
other powers of the continent been 
then a tO Oppose the exuc- 
vons and conquests of the French ; 
or even had the princes who were 
vaus to be uansierved from hin 
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to Bonaparte, discovered any signs 
of resistance and unwillingness; 
had they called upon him, as the 
emperor whom they iad legally 
and voluntarily chosen, to have 
—_ forward, at their head, fog 
the purpese of preserving th 
Given liedeeation fre m. hen 
ruuy,— perhaps he would have been 
put to a severe trial. But he 
could lock for no support, if he 
engaged m a contest with France, 
from the other powers of the cop. 
tinent; and the princes of the 
empire either silently acquiesced 
in the changes which Bonaparte 
thought fit to introduce, and thus 
tucilitated them by their subser. 
viency and subjection, or actually 
stepped forward to support and pro- 
mote them, with a zeal and alacrity 
which too plainly spoke their host 
lity to their iegal emperor. 

Scarcely had Bonaparte carried 
through this important measure, 
than he bent his mind on the fur 
ther degradation of the house of 
Austria. Many ot the conditions 
of the treaty of Presburgh were 
still unfulfilled ; but every attempt 
to procure their execution Was an- 
sweied with reproaches and threats, 
It seemed as if every fresh instance 
ot submission and acquiescence on 
the part of Austria was regarded 
by Bonaparte, net as a_ proof of 
her auxicty for peace, but as a basis 
and step towards still severer de 
mands. The emperor could not 
doubt that his ruin was determined 
upon, and that he would be com- 
pelled either to submit to the con- 
stant renewal of injury and insult, 
cr to have recourse to an unequal 
contest. 

It is probable that he would 
have been exasperated into 
commencement of hostilities, lad 
not the war between [race 
Prussia necessarily occasioned 4 
pause 
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se in the demands made upon 
Pin by Bonaparte. any ey 
presented themselves to the Au- 
strian goverament for assisting 
Prussia in this war :—it offered a 
chance, though a feeble chance, uf 
successtully opposing and cneck- 
ing the progress of the French 
arms; while the cousequences tu 
Austria, if Prassia should he sub- 
dued, were Casily anticipated, as of 
the most fatal and gloomy com- 
plesion. Danger and difficulty at- 
tended either determination of the 
Austrian cabinet :—[f they jomed 
Prussia, they would be compelled 
to add additional burdens to their 
state ulreaty nearly exh:usted ; and, 
after all their efforts, most probd.- 
bly not be able to bring forwar/, 
in suticient time, a force by any 
means adequate to turn the tortune 
of war in tavour of their ally :—1tf 
they resolved to mreintain thetr 
neutrality, they would thus have 
it in their power to husband and 
improve their resources, but they 
could hardly expect to avoid the 
suspicion and the future hostility of 
Bonaparte. Having determined to 
remain neutral, he adhered to this 
determination with so much strict- 
ness and: scrupulosity, that he re- 
ceived the unwillmyg co:mmenda- 
tons of Bonanar'e. 

The advantages which Bona. 
patte secured to himselt by the 
treaty of ‘Lilsit, had they been 
obtained by any Other sovereiyn, 
would probably have sati-tied his 
ambition, and given peace to Eu- 
rope. But his desires and hrs views 
eipand and increase tu proportion 
fo tie success of his measures. 
Austria soon experienced that hs 
eye Was sti} fixed upon her, but 
hot on her alone and exe usively. 
she: Was to foresee the tate that 
awaited ber in the pre Vious annte 
hilation e) oir pywe4nrs, A tew 
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months after the peace of Tilsit, 
the house of Bazganza was driven 
from the «mrone of Portugal, be. 
cuuse ft had not, according to its 
aneans, given effect to Bonaparte’s 
hatred of England, by breaking off 
ail commercial connexion with that 
power. Austria was also called 
upon, at the same time, to para- 
lyse the industry and trade of her 
people by adopting the same mea- 
sure :—-the alternative was an im- 
meditate war with France. She was 
under the cruel necessity of break- 
ing off her connexions with a pow- 
er with whom she had long maine 
tained the most tntimatre and friend. 
ly alliance, though she thus in- 
jured her own subjects rnuch more 
permanently and essentiaily than 
the subjects of the power against 
whom Bonaparte meant this step 
to operate. So sudd-n and palpa. 
ble were the mischiets arising trom 
this auncitlation of all commerce ; 
—s0 compietely did it break the 
bonds with which it hitherto united 
ia Common interest the different 
Enropean states ;—and to such a 
decree dd it lessen the means of 
detence possessed by the greater 
sttes, while it accomplished the 
ruin of the smalier,—that it was 
scarcely possible not to detect, in 
tne enforcement of this measure, 
Bonaparte’s hostile designs upon 
the continent, For Austria, how. 
ever, notwithstanding what she suf- 
fered and what she anticipated, 
there remajneg only submission ; 
and that submission, too, not re- 
level by the hope that it would 
prevent the demand and the neces. 
sity of further degradation. Each 
new sacrifice the emperor made, 
added new strength to the acute 
and poignant reflection, that no 
limit, which did not melude the 
destruciion of the Ausirian mo- 
narchy, could be fixed to the pre- 
2A3 tensions 
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tensions and the encroachments of 


Bonaparte. 
Soon afterwards, proposals were 
made to Austria ‘respecting the 
dissolution and partition of the 
Turkish empire. In order to carry 
this plan into execution, a free 
passage for the French troops was 
required, and in return for this 
favour Austria was promised a 
share in the spoil. This proposal, 
apparently, was less hostile and 
disadvantageous to Austria than 
any which had come from Bona- 
parte. But it covered, in reality, 
designs as inimical to the repose 
and injurious to the imterests of 
that conrt; besides justly giving 
it ground for alarm, by expose 
ing the duplicity of Bonaparte, 
and the utter varience between 
his declarations and his mea. 
sures, where his interest. separated 
them. He had omitted no oppor- 
tunity. of declaring that the pre- 
servation and inteerity of the ‘Turk- 
ish empire was one of the funda- 
mental maxims ot his political sy- 
stem. This strong ground for a- 
larm, sus pic n and cistrust, joined 
to the palpable and ne torious in- 
justice of the proposal, induced the 
emperor of Anstria to reject it. 
The mears, too, by which Bona- 
irte publicly professed he meant 
) reach this new object ot his am- 
bition, rendered it extremely pro- 
bable that, having secured them, 
having once miroduced imto the 
heart of the Austrian empire a 
strony body of French troops, 
the end for which they were said 
to have béen imtrodiced would 
be forgotten, and the dissolution 
and partition of Austria herself, 
instead of Turkey, would have 
taken place, Lhe : 
at that very per d ex! 
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Roo aj arte in Opa le int ) which he 


h 1d gained adnnssion lO] his Woops, 


under the pretext of expelling the 
house of Braganza from Portugal, 
stronely tended to increase ‘the 
suspicion and form the determina. 
tion of the emperor. | 

Amidst the violent and Unjust 
changes which Bonaparie was con. 
tinnally effecting, in Spain; Por. 
tugal, and the Italian states, he did 
not even atfect to conceal that Ap. 
stria Was not yet to be permitted to 
remain secure and unpillaged, “[y 
a solemn oration to the French 
setiate, he declared, that “ it is the 
will of the emperor Napoleon that 
the whole coast ot the Mediterra. 
nean and Adriatic sea be united, . 
either with the French territory or’ 
with that of the great empire.” 

Although the publicity of these 
intended attacks upon the inte 
grity ot the Austrian monarchy 
rendered it the indisputable right, 
as well as the imperious duty, of 
Francis to put his dominions in 
such a state of defence as might 
possibly avert them, or at least 
suspend and soften them, yet he 
Was not permitted to stir one step 
towards the adoption of plans of 
self-defence, without exciting the 
attention and the complaints of 
Benaparte. 

In consequence of the repeated 
remonstrances of M. Champagny, 
the French minister for foreign 
affairs, to count Metternich, the 
imperial ambassador at Paris, on 
the subject of the armaments of 
Austria, the latter entered into a 
vindication of his government on 
this point, in an official note di- 
stinguished by the perspicuity and 
candour of its statements, the 
strength of its arguments, and the 
calm and dignified tone in which 
it is written. He begins by sepa- 
rating the consideration of the rue 
mours of war, which had spread 
over Germany, from the statement 
aay 
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and justification of the measures 
which the Austran cabinet had 
thoaght “1 necessar 2 adopt. 
These measures weie loudly called 
ifferent position and 


for by thie di ; 
grcumstances in which she found 


herselt placed by the,events of the 
last twenty years. The ‘states by 
which she is surrounded, near the 
Isongo, the Inn; and Bohemia, 
have assumed a military character 3 


almost che whole of their population 


is set apart for the purposes ot 

tar. In the constitution of seve- 

tal of the new states in Germany, 

the principles of. a muitary con- 

teription form the very essence 
‘of the social compact. 

Austria, however, in adopting 
the means of conscription for the 
purpose of recruiting her armies, 
has not deviated from her ancient 
usage. She always had recourse 
to that measure when it was deem- 
ed necessary. But the changes 
that had taken place around her 
rendered some alteration neces- 
sary in the plan of the conscription, 
Formerly her armies were replenish- 
ed from the different German 
state; that source no Icnger ex- 
ists. Formerly her armies bore 
their proper proportion to the ar- 
mies of the neighbouring states. 
Now they must rank proportionally 
inferior to the armies of Bavaria 
and other states, unless she adopts 
the measures for recruiting and in- 
creasing them, which they have 
adopted, without beinz challenged, 
imterrupted, or even suspected, 
on that account. 

_ The Austrian government micht 
justly have been accused by their 
subjects of inattention to their 
safety and interests, if they had 
not brought their military resources 
and establishment, as nearly as 
“ircumstances would permit, upon 
4 footing with those of the duchy 
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of Warsaw, Bavaria, and the states 
of the confederation by which 
they were completely surrounded. 
If the measures those powers have 
adopted are not regarded as hos- 
tile, why is Austria suspected of 
having views inimical to France, 
when she merely imitates them? 
Ought not the dreadful necessity 
in which the last war has placed 
Austria of maintaining peace, even 
though its maintenance has cost 
her,:rad must still cost her, immense 
sacrilices, to be a sufficient pledge 
of the duration of that friendship 
and interest which bind her to 
krance? 

“ The reportsof renewed warfare, 
which are said by the French mi- 
nister to have spread over Ger- 
many, neither took their rise nor 
are they encouraged at Vienna. 
On the contrary, both the court 
and the inhabitants of that city are 
disquicted at their propagation: 
—nothing which Austria has done, 
or 1s doine, affords the smallest 
ground for them. But they are 
propagated; and a more natural 
source may easily be potted out 
than the measures which a desire 
to place herself on a leve) with her 
neithbours, and to supply means 
tor self-defence, has inditced Au- 
Siria to adopt. large bodies of 
French troops are coilected in Si- 
lesia and Prussia: to none of them, 
not even to the common soldiers, 
does it appear to be any secret 
that Bohemia is to be invaded by 
them; while those who are station- 
ed in the duchy of Warsaw assert, 
that they occupy that position for 
the purpose of invading Gallicia. 
Is it then any wonder that Ger- 
many should resound with rumours 
and alarms of war, when she pers 
ceives Austria closed in with hostile 
armies ready to cross her frontiers 
and ravage her territories, if she 
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hesitate in complying with any of 
the demands of Bonaparte? To 
render the commencement of hos- 
tilities still more probable, the Ger- 
man gazettes, published under the 
superintendance of the Rhenish 
confederation, proclaim the ces- 
sions required of Austrja by France. 
In atl this, however, Austria can- 
not possibly be censured: if hosti- 
lities are to recommence, it wil not 
be because she courts them, or be- 
cause she has not done every thing 
consistent with her safety to avert 
them. Is it not more just to con- 
clude, that the desire of renewed 
hostility is confined to France; and 
that the rumours to that effect are 
spread by her means over Ge: many 
to serve her own purposes ?” 

Soon after this correspondence, 
a singular conversation took place 
between Bonaparte 4nd count Met- 
ternich, at St. Cloud, in the pre- 
sence of the whole diplomatic 
bedy. The details of this conte- 
rence are too long for insertion; 
but as it is strongly characteristic 
of Bonaparte, we shall present our 
readers with a brief sketch of it. 

Upon the Austrian ambassa- 
dor’s replying, to an observation of 
Bonaparte that his goyernment 
meant to make war upon France, 
that her preparations were merely 
for defence,—the French emperor 
broke torth into a series of warm 
and pointed interrogations; dwell- 
ing with peculiar emphasis on his 
friendly disposition towards Au- 
stria, and the improbability that 
she would. be attacked. After 
enumeraung the instances in which 
that power had increased her re- 
gular peace establishment, by the 
addition of 1,300 men to each of 
her regiments, and the enrolment 
and traimiag of 400,000 militia ;—he 
asked how her hnances, which 
were iepresented as ia a dilapi- 
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dated state, could possibly bear this 
additional burden. He expressed his 
disbelief, in unqualified terms, tha 
Austria would have bid defiance 
to all those difficulties, unless she 
had some object, different jg 
its nature, and of much greater 
importance than she was Wisling 
to assign, which she thus meane 
to secure. He then adverted to 
the grounds of alarm from the 
presence of French troops in Silesia, 
which Austria had stated. He 
bad encamped his troops in foreign 
countries, because he was anxious 
to save expense ; he did not entamp 
them in France, becanse it cost 
too wuch, But his camps were 
not collected or united ; they were 
scattered about. They were not 
fixed so as if he had any hostile 
designs against Austria; and if 
he had known that they had 
created the least uneasiness in the 
breast of his ally, he would have 
removed them. So very pacitic was 
he, and so repugnant to give alarm, 
or excite suspicion, that he had dis 
mantied the fortresses of Silesia. 
It may well be supposed that 
M. Metternich was placed in a very 
embarrassing situation. Bonaparte 
was determined to regard the pre 
parations of Austria as decidedly 
hostile, and atthe sametime to maio- 
tain that his conduct towards her, in 
every instance since the peace of 
Presburgh, had been not only pa- 
cific but generous, and that his 
intentions were still of the same 
character. The Austrian minister 
very prudently confined himself 
to repel the suspicion cast on his 
masier’s military preparations 
He observed, that there had been 
no movements among the Austrian 
troops. ‘To this Bonaparte replied, 
[f your designs were pasitic, and 
your finances were exhausted, asyou 
represent them to be, you would 


keep 








keep your armies in those acre 
they could Se maintatne 
' nse. ‘This you 
at the least expe ‘d 
do not do. You have remove 
them to Cracow, where they must 
be supported at great expense, bat 
where they are well stationed to 
menace Silesia. If you imagine, 
by your preparations, to alarm me, 
you will experience a sad and am 
tal disappointment. I feel mysel 
strong, I know my intenitons to be 
‘and honest ; therefore I can 
have no hesitation m_ pursuing the 
istraight and onward path in my 

«ey. 

He continued ina similar style, 
intermingling threats against Au- 
stria, with professions ot belief in 
her desire for peace founded on 
the misery she had already suffered, 
and the generosity she had expe- 
rienced from him when her capi- 
tal was in his possession. He 
then started off to the topic which 
seems never abseut from his 
mind,—abuse of the Enclish ;—to 
whom he ascribed all the wars in 
which the continent had been atel 
engaged, and against whose selfis 
and insidious politics he urgendy 
pressed the Austrian cabmet to be 
upon itsguard. He again reverted 
to the preparations of Austria, 
threarened to levy a body of 
200,000 men, and to repair the for- 
tresses of Silesia, and continued 
his desultory and uninterrupted 
harangue, with incautiously ex- 
posing one, and probably the most 
powerlul cause of his enmity to 
Austria, and of his ill-concealed 
determination to force her to still 
more complete and abject sub- 
jection. ** Meanwhile al] hope of 
a marisime peace disappears: the 
eficient means of attaining it are 
reudered of no avail. The ke ngtish 
smile, with satistaction, at the pro- 
Spect of discord being revived on 
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the continent, and to her it is they 
confide their interests.” That Bo- 
naparte,, dur'ng this conference, (if 
conference i! may be called, where 
he was almost the sole speaker,) did 
not preserve his temper, but gave 
loose to tause sallies of passion 
which have been more loletaed, 
and eo sequently have become 
more imperious and unrestrained, 
in proportion to his elevation and 
success, is muntfest, from che terms 
made use of by M. Champagny, in 
a letter which he wrote to general 
Andieossi, detailing the address of 
Bonaparte to the Austrian minister. 
‘¢ His majesty seemed to be moved, 
as men naturally are, in discussing 
matters of such importance. He, 
however, exhibited only that de- 
gree of animation which such a mo- 
tive was calculated to produce.” 

From the beginning of Angust 
1808 to the middle of March 1809, 
the official correspondence between 
M. Champagny and M. Metter- 
nich, on the subject of the arma- 
ments of Austria, was discontinued, 
During this period verbal commn- 
nications, however, were made, 
most of which had reference to the 
same tepic. These also were sus- 
pended at the time of the confer- 
ences held at Erfurth, and for some 
time afterwards, in consequence 
of what passed at that place. 

Before Bonaparte proceeded to 
his celebrated meeting with the 
emperor of Russia, he required 
from the Austrian cabinet the im- 
mediate and uneonditional acknow- 
ledyement of his brother Joseph, 
as king of Spain. In return for 
this acknowledgement, the French 
monarch promised to remove the 
troops which had hitherto sur- 
rounded Austria, and at last to ful- 
fil the treaty of Presburgh. But 
this promise was either futile, or to 
be pertormed solely for the accom. 
modation 
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modation of Bonaparte. Someof the 
troops were Merely marched toa po- 
sion more remote indeed, but not 
less threatening and dangerous to 
Austria; while the presence of the 
rest was found requisite m Spam for 
the purpose of opposing the tormrida- 
ble resistance which had there un- 
expectedly.and suddenly sprung up. 
Under these circumstances the em- 
peror Francis hesitated to recog- 
nise Joseplr Bonaparte as king ot 
Spain. ‘The conference at Ertarth 
took place; arid from whatoceurred 
there, he thought homself jastitied 
in absolutely refusing to acknow- 
ledge the title of Joseph. 

When it came to the knowled:re 
of the Austrian monarch, that tic 
emperots of Russia and France 
were, about to hold a conference 
at kevturth, he very naturally was 
deswous of being present also. 
This however Bonaparte would by 
no means consent to: he even re- 
fused to admit the Austrian am- 
bassador. Such conduct created 
additional alarm and suspicten in 
the breast of the Austrian monarch. 
It confirmed him tm his persuasion, 
that the object ot the conference 
was hosule to the intcrests of his 
subjects ; and though, at first, he 
entertaincd some si#ht hopes that 
the emperor Alexander would not 
give his consent to plans which 
a regard to his own policy, as well 
as a sense of honour and justice, 
ought to have led him instantane- 
ously to reject, yet he was soon 
compelled to abandon them. When 
Austria hesitated about acknow- 
ledging the title of Joseph Bona- 
parte, Russia interposed in language 
very uninendly and offensive. 
From that time Austria was con- 
frained to regard that power as 
completely united in the hostile 
views of France against her, and 
to consider the proceedings at Er. 
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farth as principally directed to hee 
destruction. . 
sul the emperor Francis was 
anxious to avert, 1 possible, the im. 
pending owormn. ror thre PUPpOse 
he wrote a letter to Bonaparte, 
when he learnt that he was about 
to proceed to Erfurth. In this 
letter he again assures him of his 
pacific disposition, and either eg. 
plains in a satisiactory roanner the 
military measures that he had 
adopted, or refers to unequivocal 
proots that their nature and extent 
were preatly misrepresented. Incon. 
equence of this letter, Bonaparte 
sent directions to his vassal princes, 
the kines of Bavaria, Saxony, West. 
phalira and Wirtemberg, the grand 
duké of Berg and the Prince Pri. 
mate, to break up their camps, and 
dismiss their troops totheir ordinary 
quarters; desiring them, however, 
to instruct their ministers at Vienna 
to hold the language of menace and 
hostility, if theextraordinary and wn. 
usual armaments of Austria should 
be renewed. At the same time 
Bonaparte replied to the letter of 
the emperor Francis. In_ this 
letter he desires the emperor to be 
upon his guard against a faction at 
Vienna, -which affects to be afraid 
ot the hostile designs of France, in 
order that it may precipitate their 
own court mto violent measures, 
He upbraids him with the clemency 
and favour received at his hand, 
when it was in his power to have 
dismembered the Austrian mo- 
narchy ;—that monarelry, the in 
tevrity of which he is even now 
cuaranty. His projects 
arainst England are dwelt upon, 
as occupying the principal part of 
his attention, and the emperor Fran- 
cis is called upon not to adopt any 
measures which might cause a di 
version in favour of that ce untry. 
He concludes by again cautioning 


1 
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monarch against those 
arm him, and lead 
him into war, for the purpose of 
averting imaginary dangers ;—by 
recommending simplicity and truth 
as the best policy ; and by inviting 
him to contide his disquietude to 
him, assuring him that he will dis- 
sipate it, if it has arisen from any 
of hisconduct. 

The sentiments of justice and 
honour which this letter contained, 
were too strained :—the tone of 
friendship and moderation in which 
it was written, was too foreign 
from the known and tried characier 
of Bonaparte, to inspire much con- 
fidence or hope. His tormer con- 
duct, and his refusal to admit the 
emperor of Austria or his ambas- 
sador to the conferences at Erfurth, 
were in direct opposition to what 
he professed and promised in his 
letter. What actually passed at 
these conferences is not known; 
but the emperor of Austria learnt 
enough, to anticipate from them 
additional exactions, insults, and 
Oppression. So directly Opp site 
to the tone and tenor of his letter, 
were the sentiments and designs 
unfolded at Erfurth by Bonaparte 
against that power ;—so violently 
hostile and so glaringly unjust, that 
even Alexander thoucht it right to 
iterfere : and the French monarch 
boasted, that as a proof at once of 
his extraordinary forbearance, and 
of his especial compliance with the 
friendly mediation of an indepen- 
dent sovereign, “ he had hitherto 
spared Austria.’ 

From the period of the confer- 
ences at Erfurth till Bonaparte 
crossed the Pyrenees for the purpose 
af putting himself at the head of 
his armies m Spain, no fresh accusa- 
ton appears to have been brought 
against Austria. She went on com. 
pleting her military preparations, 
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but not to a greater extent or upon 
a ditferent principle from what she 
had done, while the French armies 
were still menacing her in Silesia. 
Still, however, though no fresh ace 
cusation was brought against her, 
and though her military prepara. 
tions were no longer challenged as 
hostile to France, the intermeddling 
spirit of Bonaparte’s tyranny. mae 
nifested itself in petty reproaches 
and threats. She had opened the 
harbour of ‘Trieste to the English : 
her vessels, loaded with English 
manufactures or the produce of the 
English colonies, were protected 
in their passage trom Malta,to the 
Levant by ships of war:—an offi. 
cial messenger from the Spanish 
patriots was permitied to land at 
Trieste:—the exposition of Ceval- 
los was circulated and anxiously 
perused at Vienna ;—the defeat of 
the French army under Dupont 
was fully detailed and widely 
spread through the Austrian ter- 
ritories. Such were the grounds 
of complaint brought by Bonaparte 
against the Austrian cabinet. He 
asserted also, that accident had put 
him in possession of a formal pro- 
mise made by that cabimet to assist 
the Spanish junta with 100,000 
men; and that Providence uself had 
imterfered to unveil the hostile inten- 
tions. of the emperor Francis, by 
permitting the king of England 
to allude to them ta no ambiguous 
language, in the official declaration 
he published on the rupture of the 
negotiations for peace. 

From Valladolid Bonaparte sent 
his mandate to the princes of the 
confederation of the Khine, to fur- 
nish their contingents, and to hold 
themselves in readiness for war, 
Soon afterwards he left Spain and 
returned to Paris, As, however, the 
affairs of Spain were by no means 
so prosperous as he expected, and 
evidently 
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evidently demanded his sole atten- 
tion and force, Bonaparte endea- 
voured to avert a rupture wich 
Austria, by means of the mter- 
ference of the Russian minister, who 
was then at Paris. But Austria was 
now conwinced that she had gone 
too far, in exciting the jealous and 
hostile spirit of Bonaparte, to be jus- 
tified in looking forward to, or pre- 
paring for any: thing but war. She 
was convinced that the proposed 
mediation of the Russian minister 
was offered only to serve the pur- 
poses of Bonaparte, by allowing 
time to complete his military pre- 
parations, and to attack her terri- 
tories with more promptitude and 
effect. Even had not this convic- 
tion been deeply rooted inthe mind 
of the emperor Francis, still the 
proposal made through the Russian 
minister would have been rejected 
by him, as totally and palpably un- 
just towards him, and much better 
calculated to place him more com- 
pletely under the power of Bona- 
parte, than to give him security 
and protection against that power. 
The proposal was, that the three 
empires of Russia, Austria, and 
France should be united by a triple 
fpuarantee, that might to 
Austria the totegrity of: her ter- 
ritory, by the guarantee of Russia 
ugamet the emerprises of France, 
and that of France ayvaiust the ene 
terprises of Russia: in like manner 
the guarantee of Austria was to be 
accepted by the other two powers, 
Austria must have been biind in- 
deed to have accepted the guaran- 
tee of a power, which had so en- 
tirely and unreservedly given itseif 
up to the schemes and interests of 
that state, against which it was to 
wndertake to protect her, ‘The 
Mysterious and suspicious nature 
of the conterences at Erfurth :-— 
the known and avowed iatluence 
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which Bonaparte had obtained over 
the mind of the emperor Alexay, 
der ;—the public declaration made 
by the former, and uacontradicteg 
by the latter, that they were nmnited 
for peace and tor war ;—and the 
INSU ICL and imperious manner 
TT which the Russtan monarch 
called upon Francis to recognise 
the npht of Joseph to the throne of 
Spaio, torbad the acceptance of 
the profiered mediation and gua 
tantee, 

As the measures of Bonaparte 
for carrying on war against Austria 
began to be matured and con. 
pleted, new causes of complaint 
were discovered and made known, 
Austria had dared to effect a re 
conciliation between England and 
Turkey ;—the murder of a French 
courier in Croatia ;—insults offered 
to some French officers at Trieste; 
and acts of vielence committed 
against some of the Italian subjects 
of Bonaparte ;—though evidently 
the acts of individuals, and affording 
no proof of a hostile disposition in 
Austria, were brought forward as 
circumstances - corroborating the 
real purpose for which she had re- 
cruited her military system. The 
Austrian cabinet expressly denied 
that the outrages complained of 
were committed either under their 
sanction, or with their knowledge; 
and gave immediate orders that the 
authors of them should be severely 
punished. 

In the month of March 1809, 
the official correspondence between 
M. Champagny and M. Metter- 
nich was renewed; having been 
immediately preceded, however, by 
a long and interesting conversalton, 
of which the former sent a very 
Ininute and circumstantial account 
to Bonaparie. In this conversation 
M, Meternich frankly and unequt- 
vocally avows, that the return of the 
French 
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French emperor to Paris before he 


” pad putan end to the war in Spain ; 
the 


tory mandate he had sent 


ee peiaces of the Rhenish confe- 
deration, to draw out and augment 


heir forces; an some articles in the 
French and German papers, the au- 
thority and popes of which were 
clear and unquestionabie,— 

had given just di quietude to his 
court,and compelled them, for their 
own protection and safety, to place 
their armies on the war estublish- 
ment. He, however, positively dis- 
claimed the most remote disposition 
to goto war with France, alleging, 
sthat his court was not so dis- 


; that, if it had wished to go to: 


war, they would have seized a more 
favourable opportunity, when Bona- 
parte was in Spain, and when the 
Austrian troops might have ad- 
vanced without dificulty or opposi- 
tionto the banks of the Rhine. In 
reply to these remarks, M. Cham- 
guy, adopting the tone and fol- 
wing the tenor of his master’s cfis- 
course to M. Metternich, (already 
mentioned, ) enters into a desultory 
barangue on the clemency, the 
moderation, and the power of Bo- 
naparte j-—ind censures the Au- 
srian monarch for having turned 
aside the great designs which were 
formed, and about to be cariied 
into execution, against England, 
and for thus having benefited that 
power. The old subjects of re- 
proach are then dwelt upon ;-—the 
circulation of Cevullos’ exposition 
at \ tenna; the conduct of the Au- 
stitan internuncto at Constantinople, 
@ Regouating a reconciliation be- 
tween England and the Porte ;—and 
the insults which had been offered 
to Freach travellersand residents in 
Ustrian dominions. But, above 


all, he upbraids the Austrian cabinet 


wih having refused to recognise 
Boraparte j—with giving 
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eager and joyful credit to, and 
circulating, the news of the French 
defeats in Spain; and with author- 
izing or permitting her chargé d’af- 
faires there to leave Madrid and 
follow the insurgents. In the course 
of the conversation, and at the clase 
of it, M. Champagny directly tells 
the Austrian minister, that Bona- 
parte can no longer give him the 
credit attached to the title of am- 
bassauor, since his own court, by per- 
sisting in those military measures 
which he had pledged his honour 
should be discontinued, had vir- 
tually disavowed him, and stript 
him of his diplomatic character. 

4 few days alter this conversa- 
tion M. Champagny sent an official 
nore to M. Metternich, stating that 
he had informed Bonaparte cf the 
determination of the Austrian ca- 
bimet to place its army upon the 
war establishment. After express- 
ing the pain which this intelligence 
had occasioned in the mind of his 
master, lie informs M. Metternich, 
that orders had been given for the 
troops immediately to proceed from 
the interior cf France to the other 
side of the Rhine, in order to guard 
and protect the territories of his 
friends and allies; and that the 
troops of the latter would also, 
without delay, be put upon the war 
establishment. 

In the reply of the Austrian mi- 
nister there is nothing new or in- 
teresting: the usual topics are ins 
sisted upon: the pacific disposition 
of his court is pointed out, as con- 
spicuously directing and animatin 
it, inthe readiness with which it 
had complied with the demands re- 
peatedly made by France, even 
where those demands weve unau- 
thorized by the treaty of Presburgh, 
and moreover inimical to the 
interests of her subjects. The 
changes which she had thought ig 
necessary 
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necessary to. make in her military 
system aud establishment are as- 
cribed to causes purely and essen- 
tially internal, or connected with 
her self-defence ; and as by no means 
jastifying the suspicions and distrust 
to which they appeared to have 
given rise. On the contrary, Au- 
stria had reasonable grounds for 
alarm, when she perceived herself 
surrounded by French armies, and 
afterwards understood that’ the 
confederation of the Rhine were 
ordered to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for war. Notwithstanding 
these circumstances, and that the 
hostile appearance they were was 
rendered more decided and me- 
nacing by the march of the French 
troops to Bavaria, still the Austrian 
cabinet carefully abstained from 
ordering any movement in the cm- 
pire. She merely contented her- 
self with carrying into effect, in a 
regular and progressive manner, 
those plans which had been adopted 
immediately after the peace of 
Presburgh, and which, therefore, 
neither in their nature nor their 
execution could justly be aseribed 
to hostile views, nor regarded as 
tending to the interruption of amity 
between the two courts. 

Havmg thus detailed at consi- 
derable leneth the conduct of 
France towards Austria, from the 
period of the treaty Pres- 
burgh to the commencement of 
hostilities, and the official commu- 
meations which immediately pre- 
ceded them, we shall be better qua- 
lifted to decide respecting the jus- 
tice and policy of Austria in enter- 
mg into this new war, 

Tt seems a recognised and es- 
tablished principle in the law of 
nations, that unustal measures 
rectly and unequivocally tendin« to 
the extension of military strength 


should be challenged by the neigh 


of 
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bouring States, or by that state 
against whom they are most likely 
tok> employed, as proceeding from 
a hostile disposition. If they are 
not discontinued, or are not ac 
counted. for in a manner which 
shall satisfy the nations who are 
most interested in them, they are 
then, by established usage, cons. 
dered as justifiable grounds for 
going to war with the state thus 
assaming a formidable and threat. 
ening attitude. ; 

Another general remark may be 
made before we proceed to the con. 
sideration of the particular question 
now before us. After a nation, 
impoverished and weakened hy a 
¢ destructive and unfortunate war, 
has been compelled to accept a 
peace, which still further impoves 
rishes and weakens her, she has an 
undoubted right to have recourse to 
all those means, and to adopt every 
plan, which will recruit and reine 
virorate her. Her opponents, who 
have been rendered more powerful 
and military by her defeats and 
losses, could hardly expect to gain 
credit for real apprehension, but 
would more probably be stigma- 
tized as tyrannical and oppressive, 
and as desirous of rendering void 
and useless the cessation of hosti- 
lities that had been granted, if it 
protested against the adoption of 
such measures. 

As Austria, therefore, found her- 
self excessively weakened by’ the 
war which was terminated by the 
peace of Presbirgh, and by the 
conditions, which she was com- 
pelled to accede to ;—and as this 
weakness was relative not only to 
the power by whom she had been 
conquered, but to other states 
which completely surrounded her, 
she had an undoubted right to put- 
sue every measure which in her 
opinion would restore her to a 
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of her former power and conse- 
quence. She was even justifiable 
in keeping her forces continually 
the war establishment, pro- 

vided the state of her finances ad- 
mitted it; for France, and the other 
gates which had been raised up 
by France to menace or oppose 
her, were continually growing more 
warlike, not’'more by the increase 
of theif forces, than by the spirit 
which the military nature of their 
erments infused into their sub- 
jects, and the skill and experience 
with which continued: hostilities 
soppliedthem. France found fault 
with Austria, because the latter 
ed her forces on the war 
establishment; and yet France, 
under the gross and futile pretence 
of invading England, not only kept 
up but increased the number of her 
troops, after the peace of Presburgh. 
Under the common circum- 
stances of a recent peace, it has 
always been usual, and justifiable, 
for the nation which has suffered 
most by the War, to endeavour to 
repair her losses. But Austria had 
additional reasons for endeavour- 
ing to régain, as speedily as pos- 
sible, as great a portion of her 
sformer power as her reduced ter- 
‘Titory and means would allow. We 
have seen, that she could scarcely 
be said to be actually at peace 
during the whole period that elaps- 
ed from the treaty of Presburgh 
to the recommencement of hosti- 
lities. Without the chance of suc- 
cess that war holds out, she was 
obliged to submit to have territory 
ravaged or wrested from her, and 
subjects stript of their com. 
merce. We are not now inquiring 
how far it was prudent for Austria 
to give even a colourable pretext 
to the insults and encroachments 
of Bonaparte, But certainly that 
Mate deserved not to continue in- 
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dependent one moment, who, con- 
tinnally liable to menace and exac- 
tion, and not even snffered to reap 
the few and trivial advantages 
held out to-her by a harsh and igs 
nominious peace, did not Senerty 
atid unhesitatingly resolve to place 
herself, as soon as possible, in such 
&@ condition as should secure her 
from future outrave, and command 
the performance of all that the faith 
of treaties constituted her right. 
There is yet another considera- 
tion, which justifies Austria in 
doing every hing in her power to 
reestablish her finances: and her 
military system. Ir would have 
been the extreme of folly to dis- 
believe that Bonaparte had deter- 
mined on the utter destruction of 
the Austrian monarchy. It may 
be permitted to linger out a few 
years, occasionally and by degrees 
narrowed in its territory, and re- 
duced in its consideration and in- 
fluence. But fall rt must, if Bona- 
parte is permitted to be the lerd 
and scourge of Europe till he has 


‘accomplished his plans. Do not 


the anticipation of ‘this day of final 
rnin, therefore, and the certainty 
of intermediate acts of dismember- 
ment and oppression, most satisfac- 
torily justify Austria in clinging 
even to the feeble hope of retarding 
or warding them off, which a care- 
ful and constant attention to her 
remaifiing strength and resources 
holds out? 

If we inquire into the prudence 
of the emperor Francis in pro- 
voking, or not averting by every 
means in his power, the renewal of 
war with Bonaparte, we must pre- 
cede our inquiry by a simple inter- 
r-vation. What means would have 


-peen sufficient to have averted it?— 


None, assuredly, but such as would 
have compromised his honour aud 
duty as a monarch, and sacrificed 
the 














































































the independence of the Austriaa 
nation. What Bonaparte required 
of hm andue poner et his friendly 
intentions, and the price of peace, 
would have had, if possible, still 
worse consequences. Ausiria has 
been blamed for not acceding to 
the demands of Bonaparte.in every 
respect, and thus putting off the 
day of “ey ull a _ better 
vepared it. But Bonaparte 
demanded that she should not con- 
tinue her preparations: he demand- 
ed not only that she should continue 
at peace for the present, but that 
she should not presume to render 
herself capable of entering into war 
against him at any future period, 
How then could Austria, if she 
had purchased the continuance of 
peace by sacrificing her means of 
wur, have ever restored herself to 
the conditionof effectually opposing 
France? Prudence, therefore, if 
by prudence be meant the clear 
foresight and just calculation of 
consequences, as far as they will 
affect our interest, and a correspond- 
ing line of conduct, appears to have 
been nearly out of the question ;— 
or, to speak more correctly, pru- 
dence, unable to decide, must have 
iven way, and left the decision to 
feelings of indignation against 
the oppressor, and the determina- 
tion to hazard all in preference to 
further submission to his will, 

In one respect, indeed, events 
appeared favourable to Austria, 
and in such a state as probably 
would not soon occur again. The 
insurrection in Spain had rendered 
necessury there the presence of Bo- 
naparte and a large portion of his 
treeps : the distance was great be- 
tween that country and Austria, and 
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the nature of the contest in which 
the French armies were eng, 
rendered it likely that it would be noe 
only arduous but of long duration, 
If the emperor Francis hesitated be. 
fore, whether be should prefer Open 
hostility to the continuance of a 
peace ' productive of few advan 
tages and of no security, and at. 
tended with an expense nearly 

ual to that of war, the situation 
of affairs in Spain terminated his 
doubts, and determined him po 
longer to purchase the temporary 
and partial forbearance of Bona. 
parte at the price of the independ. 
ence of his monarchy. 

It may, then, be fairly concluded 
that the emperor Francis had an 
undoubted right to restore his 
state, by every means which the un- 
fortunate change of circumstances 
in which he was placed would ad. 
mit, as nearly as possible to its 
former strength and importance ;— 
to supply it with those military re. 
sources, which might command 
more respect to its independence, 
and relieve it from continued vexa- 
tion and dismemberment ;—and 
that,inthe embarrassed and difficult 
situation into which he had been 
thrown by the insatiable ambition 
of Bonaparte, justice, a sense of his 
own dignity, a proper regard to the 
rights and liberties of his subjects, 
and even a sound though a melane 
choly and desperate policy, all con- 
spired to poimt out the very pre- 
carious chance of bettering his fate, 
which renewed hostilities held out, 
to the sufferance of those evils of 
which he was not permitted 
prepare or to hope for any term 
nation. 
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CHAPTER XV. : 


Afuirs of Austria continned— Preparations for War on both Sides —The 


Archduke 


Charles appointed Generalissimo—addrewts his Army—Pro- 


clamation of the Duke of Auerstadt—of the King of Bavaria—The 


Austrians cross the Inn— Bonaparte jotus 


his dirmy—forces himself be- 


tween the different Divisions of the Austrians, and completely defeats 
them in several Engagements—at Ebensberg—Landshut — and Ecknuhl— 
advances to Viennu—that City taken after a short Resistance—issues 
a Proclumation to the Hungarians — Movements and Proceedings of the 
Archduke Charles—attempts in vain to save Vienna—entrenches him- 
self on the North Bank of the Danube— Bonaparte crosses the Rwer 
and altacks him—Battle of Aspern—Bonaparte repulsed. 


OWARDS the end of March 
and the begi: ning of April 
preparations for war were carried 
on by both parties with uncommon 
vigour and activity. 
Vienna, as if sensible of the causes 
to which in a great measure its 
former misfortunes had been owing, 
adopted in almost every respect a 
different line of conduct from whit 
it had pursued in its previous wars 
with France. Having placed its 
army, in point of numbers,'on what 
was deemed an adequate establish- 
ment, ii next directed its continned 
and zealous efforts towards the or- 
ganization and discipline requisite 
to give efficiency to its numerical 
strength, The blind and bigoted 
pelicy which had hitherto made 
advancement or rank depend upon 
antiquity cf birth and illustrious 
ent, Was in a great measure re. 
laxed, Different officers, who had 
distinguished themselves in former 
campaigns by superior skill or cou- 
a ty kage to a higher 
es : he P ~~ es a more extene 
* Sphere of action, in order that 
is — might receive the 


The court ot 


greatest benefit from their talents 
and exertions. 

The army was divided into nine 
corps, Which were commanded by 
the archdukes, and by pererals 
Lichtenstein, Rosenberg, Klenau, 
and Bellegarde. The archduke 
Charles, freed from the interference 
of the aulic counci!, was appointed 


‘generalissimo and invested with the 


iizhest and most unlimited powers 
ever pranted to an Austrian com. 
mander. lL.arge bodies of reserve 
were established) and regularly 
trained, for the purpose of supply- 
ing the losses of war with troops 
in no small degree instructed in its 
duties. The students of the uni- 
versities and the high schools mani- 
fested their zeal for their country, 
by enrolling themiselvcs in separate 
corps for the defence of the capital. 
Early in March the ceremony of 
consecrating the colours of the Vi- 
enna volunteers took place: thef 
amotmnted to 8000 men, and pre- 

sented a noble spectacle of militar 
enthusiasm and discipline, which 
they were anxious to direct to the 
defence and preservation of their 
2B country’s 
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country’s independence. The arch- 
duke Charles addressed them in 
terms at once animating and flatter- 
ing. He expressed his firm reliance 
on their courage and support, if 
their country should ever demand 
their services: wherever danger, 
there should he confidently ex pect to 
meet them :—at the call of honour 
and their country he knew he s! 
fiod them presenty active, and zea- 


wuld 


he US}; a! d they my ht rest assnred 
+e 
that at that call they would find 


him at his post. 
The Austrians a:sembled four 


; One was statroned tn bo- 


rnin 


hemia, threatening by its positron 


and its movements the territorics 
cf t] eku rO] Ya V3 ati t! ‘ 
collected in the southern provinces 
7 ‘ : 
: ery enypue, ‘ ? t ‘ mY rr ~< fi 
‘ . , a hl ; < 
uprmr rtine r /*~ , ' Ci . 
; —_ . r 
t y she tld revolt a st t seile 
\ ins, a d rWa ! eep- 
} ! } } 
Me mn checK Uw reach army olf 
} } j 
italy , hie t} ird \ ‘ ad new? 
ifapuyr r| ‘ ror the pi ‘ ,ennel 
(+f i¢ ing ep rate . ray in} COl- 


nm » Which, uncer 1 cay ind 
of the archd Charles, threatened 
1) 
of Davart, f i ie 
t rj ; t wee t! } ua thi 
i 
Ll | ¢ ] i min 
wi | ‘ ] | 4 I ‘ Tl)e- 
al cen t Te ‘ ’ d 
ot e Ul $F Da » Wir Ty}. 
t ’ ira ue ‘ CT.il n of 
I Re by) ee t yore . 
j rire 7 »} ree Y Ol . >’ ‘ duke 
‘ —* - 7. *? > .* . 
ot Dar ¢ assumed the temporary 
command of it and the other allied 
troops wll the arriy of Bona- 
) re Hie *stun,l u i cham of 
alvance 1 posts along the banks ot 
} } 
U I ser In the t e tv 
. lee , on seaee} 
‘ of 7 , nad Vv cst ot 





which proceeded by forced ond 
rapid marches towards the Danan, 
ST ir) 
It does not appear tu P 
drew any forces out of Opain, e 
cept the imperial fruard, On the 
side of Italy, prince Eugene, the 
viceroy of that country, had cop. 
centrated a formidable army T' 
" ’ or ue 
greater number ot the Saxon tro; 
eVUpy 


were stationed near Dresdep 


Q Naparte 


. . ih} 
geile nr _erht oe : 

order to protect their Cay ital from 
the Austrian army in B hemia 
hey were commanded by the 
pr nce of Ponte Corvo. 


Betore the actual commencemen 


of hostilities, the archduke Chark 
issued a proclamation of war } 


} . } ‘ 
the form of an address to the sql 


diers of Austria. “ The protection 


Of your country demands y ur ser. 


vices, and calls vou to new scenes 
of honour and glory. While peace 
could be reserved consistently 
with the independence of Austria 


» long as it could be purchased by 


sacrifices consistent with the security 
ot the throne and the wellare of the 


people, your sovereign bore his m- 


-dividual insvits and = sufferings in 


+ ‘ _ : : 
Stience. I ut now if ms no longer 
: ‘ } > “eT 
his fate iTHutl 3s threatened ; Voll. 
a 1} fiat \ , ’ it fi LLICTS, 
- F > . | , > 
ns, ard yout ¢ and dearest 
relat sure the objects of that re 
bon! : and isAtwadole amo tly 
: Ga : 
Which has alread ld ition 
’ ' * } } } ] Y 
i Ere 3 ] ») a iaTPve 
( not bean i | wce 
J } . 
e\ the jun ( 
, , 
“tvery mans iceisfor Human 
' } 


nature, WO Wi ies to resci ner 


from further wretchedness, fixes bis 


eves On VOU. Your country im- 
plore $s you to interpose your pu eT 
fal arm berween her and degrada- 
tion and slavery. I call not on 


: ae , tr 
you to engave ina war foreign & 
Your mtlerests, or maraerenht § 

priigry ant to vour reeciundgs. In 


nudst of all vi 
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e 
sight of those who are too weak . 
protect themselves, you are to ae 
forth to defend or avenge them. 
No drop of you a 
spilt for any cbjects ae —— 
vou deem worthy of such a»sacri- 
fice. You are not called forth to 
draw your swords ina cause which 
shall render you the curse ot your 
fellow-creatures. You are destined 
to a more honourable lot :-—the Li- 
berty of Europe, driven from her 
accustomed habitations, has taken 
refuge under your banners. 

«When the enemy tauntingly and 
boastfully recall to our remem- 
brance the fields of Ulm and Ma- 
rengo, shall we forget the glorious 
deeds which have rendered our 
name immortal, at Wurtsburgh, 
Zurich, Verona, ‘and Novi? By 
that spirit of patriotism and valour 
which there conducted the Austrian 
soldiers to victory, we will now 
conquer a lasting and honourable 
peace to our country. . é\nd to se- 
cure the attainment of this noble 
and inspiriting object, | know you 
will clothe yourselves with every 
military virtue that is necessary to 
acquire it. You possess true forti- 
tude; you are warmed with a true 

atrotism ; you will therefore ex- 
bibit the genuine accompaniments 
of these virtues, Unconditional 
submission, the strictest discipline, 
courage cool and steady, active and 
uaremitted in attaining its object, 
patient and persevering im the midst 
of difficulty and disaster ; sing le- 
hess of will, and a joint cooperation 
of the whole, must conduct us to 
tictory, and, through victory, to 
the gratitude of our preserved 
country. 

“Tt you are such as [ now describe 
you, and confidently trust you will 
be, you will be formidable to your 
ehemies ; but you must also resolve 
t© complete the character of the 


ir blood shall be- 
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patriotic soldier; of the:soldier who 
takes up arms only in his country’s 
cause; and be mild, compassion. 
ate and humane towards the un. 
armed citizen and peacant. You 
know the evils of war; I trust you 
know also how to inflict them :—let 
them be terrible in your hands to- 
wards the enemies of your liberty ; 
to him who injures you not, be as 
protectors. 

‘Tam invested by our sovereign 
and my brother with full powers 
to reward and punish. My heart 
will beat with the purest pleasure 
each time I am called upon to di- 
stinguish and reward you. I shall 
suffer more than the criminal him- 
self whorn it is necessary for me to 
punish; but when punishment is 
requisite, it shal] be inflicted. My 
regard tor my country, and for the 
cause in which she is about to be 
engaged ; my respect for the cha- 
racter of a soldier, and my attach 
ment to you, my dear brother- 
soldiers, will compel me to inflict 
exemplary punishment on every 
action which would hazard the 
safety of that-country, degrade a 
profession, to which I am proud 
to belong, or lessen the esteem in 
which 1 would always hold my 
fellow-warriors and_ fellow-coun- 
trymen.”’ 

On the 9th of April the arch luke 
Charles, having established his staff 
and hegd-quarters at Lintz, sent 
formal notice to the French general 
commanding in Bavaria, that he 
had received orders from the em- 
peror of Austria to advance with 
the troops under his command, and 
to treat as enemies all who should 
oppose him. In consequence of 
this netice, the king of Bavaria 
quitted his capital, and repaired to 
Augsburgh. On the 10th of the 
same month the Austrians, having 
thrown a bridge of boats over the 

2B2 Inn, 
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Inn, between Brannau and Schard- 
ing, crossed that river, and ad. 
vanced slowly into Bavaria. 

At this period the right wing of 
the main French army stretched 
from Amberg in Franconia to Ra- 
tisbon ; the centre stood near For- 
cheim, and the left wing extended 
towards the territory of Bayreuth, 
having its advanced posts at Hoff. 
This wing was considerably rein- 
forced by troops from Saxony ; and 
between the centre and the right 
wing were stationed some contin- 
gents furnished by the princes of 
the confederation of the Khine. 
Shortly afterwards a trifling altera- 
tion of position took place among 
some of the French troops, appa- 
rently for the purpose of drawing 
the archduke on to the Lech, that, 
by a rapid movement from the left 
to the right bank of the Danube, 
they might interpose themselves in 
his rear. Massena and Oudinot, 
with part of the Bavarian troops, 
retired to the lett bank of the Lech, 
while the corps under Davoust and 
Ney on the north of the Danube 
made a movement from Bayreuth 
and Bamberg towards Nurembery. 
Besides these main armies, the 
Austrians had a strong torce under 
the archduke Ferdimand at Epra, 
occupying such a position as rene 
dergl a junction between the Sax- 
ons and the French in the Upper 
Palatinate extremely ditticult. 

On the 12th of April the duke 
of Averstadt (Massena) published 
a proclamation to his army, in 
which he treated the Austrian pro- 
clamation as beneath his notice, 
trom the abuse and scurrility, 
which, according to him, it con- 
tained. After recapitulating the 
msatances in which the emperor of 
Austria had been indebted for his 
safety and his throne to the mode- 
ration and generosity of his master, 
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H AND 






and the ungrateful return he had 
made In commencing hostilities 
against an ally of the French, and 
for the purpose of relieving Ep. 
gland from the threatened invasion 
of her shoress—he assures hie 
troops of the spcedy suUPDOTt of the 
emperor Alexander, and congratu- 
lates them on being about to enjor 
another opportunity of signalizing 
their zeal and courage, and proving 
themselves irresistible. ' 
The king of Bavaria also thought 
it incumbent on him to issue a pro. 
clamation on the commencement 
of hostilities. In this official paper 
he reprobates the conduct of the 
Austrian cabinet, in having ordered 
iis armies to invade his territory 
without any previous declaration of 
war, or even explanation of the 
subject of its complaints or wishes, 
‘* Punist:ment, however, inflicted by 
the sovereigns of the Rhenish con. 
federacy, under the guidance and 
with the assistance of their mighty 
protector, awaits this attack on the 
rights of nations, and the insidious 
attempt made by that cabinet to 
excite a spirit of dissatisfaction, and 
to break the bonds of social order, 
by the treacherous proclamation 
which it has circulated: through 
Bavaria.” An appeal is then 
made to his subjcets, on the zeal 
which he has constantly manifested 
for their welfare, and the happiness 
they have enjoyed since the treaty 
of Presburgh established new rela- 
tions between them and the powers 
of Europe. * ‘This zeal Austria en- 
deavours to impeach, and to rob 
of its genuine and most desirabie 
fruit and reward, the attachment 
of his subjects ; this happiness she 
aims to destroy, under the pretence 
of giving freedom to Bavaria. But 
Bavaria has already experienced 
what Austria means by freedom: 
she, as well as the rest of — 
stl 


we 











gill. remembers the tyranny which 
that power exercised over them, 
under the assumed title of head 
of the empire, ‘To restore herself 
to that title, and to the exerctse of 
that tyranny, she has now armed. 
Believe her not, when she asserts 
that the interest of Bavaria is dear 
to her, or has had any share in her 
resent measures. Her views are 
selfish; and it they succeed, to you 
they will prove destructive. 

“In such a contest justice must 
triumph: she has the powerful aid 
of the illustrions protector of our 
confederacy. If you, soldiers of 
Bavaria, prove yorrselves worthy 
of his alliance, of having him for 
your leader, we shall soon return 
toour capital: the desizns of our 
enemy will be frustrated, her pride 
will be humbled, and your country 
will by the issue of the contest be 
firmly and permanently 
bevond the influence of her attacks.’ 

About the same time that the 
king of Bavaria left his capital, the 
Austrian envoy left the court of 
the vassal sovereizn of Wirtem- 
burg, after exchanging with his 
ministers an angry correspondence, 
The ostensible cause and subject ot 
this correspondence was a procla- 
mation issued by the king of Wir- 
temburg, in which he recalled all 
his subjects from Austria, and 
threatened with military execution 
such as should take up arms tor the 
emperor of Germany. 

Information that the Austrians 
had ‘crossed the Inn having been 
conveyed to Paris by the t lecraph, 
Bonaparte left that city on the 12th 
of April, and arrived at Dona. 
warth On the I7th, from which 
piace he removed his he d-quaas fers 
to Ingols 


’ 
niaced far 
’ 


adt on the following day. 
hHOovVements immediately be: . 


DEAD LO 
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take place among the French ar- 
mies, while the Austrians endea- 
voured to out-mancuvre them at 
Landshut, and surprise them in 
their march towards Ratisbon. 

On the 19th the duke of Auer- 
stadt advanced to the village of 
Pressing, where he mvt a division 
of the Austrian army; and an en- 
gagement immediately took place, 
which ended, in the defeat of the 
latter. On the same day another 
French corps attacked an Austrian 
division in front, while the Bava. 
rian troops under the command of 
the duke of Dantzic fell upon their 
reir, The French in this action 
were equally successful. These, 
however, were partial and insigni- 
ficant attacks, apparently commen- 
ced by the French generals for the 
purpose of preparin, the way fora 
ceneral engagement, and of trying 
the steadiness and ¢ Ourayve of their 
German allies. Bonaparte, during 
the tew davs he had been with his 
army, had made himself complete- 
ly acquainted with its position ; 
with the situation of the country ; 
the advantayes it afforded for offen- 
sive warfare, and the particular 
mode of attack which a regard to 
that situation, and a quick percepe 
tion of the blunders of his enemy, 
pointed our. 

‘Lhe archduke Louis and general 
Keller had very imprudently drawn 
their divisions to such a distance 
from the other carps of the Au- 
strian army, that they at once pre- 
sented a weak point of attack to the 
Trench, cut themselves off from all 
support, and exposed the troops 
under the archduke Charles to de- 
struction or disorder, Bonaparte 
immediately perceived this mistake, 
and reso.ved to profit by it. While 
the adjoming corps of the Austrians, 
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who from their situation were most 
likely to support the archduke 
Louis, were kept in check by & 
duke of Auerstadt, he himselr, at 
the head of the troops of Bavaria 
and Wirtemburr, assisted b 7 two 
French attackec the , 
archduke’s corps in front. At the 
same time the communication ¢ 
this corps was completely cut 
bv an aneeuvre of the duke « 
Rivoli, who, passing by Fre 
pe ype to the rear, of the As 

ranarmy. 

As the imperial guards were not 


divisions, 


yberg, 


yet arrived from Spajn, Bonaparte 
assigned t! bs st of hen r to the 
trons of Bavaria and \ ‘em 
burg. He placed him elt at t] eir 
head, = before he commence d 
the attack he addressed them na 
lung speech thre ugh the prince 
roval of Bavaria. He reminded 
the Lavartns of the ancient enmity 


» their ec 


untry and Austria: 


he recuptulated the wrongs they 


’ 
tvrannical 
behavicur wich, m the davs of 
he: 4 i G pr peyrity s! had 
ey) \ { po d Lieu ncestors, 
"Thev nov id f revence: the 
\ t one n 1¢ ce the bg) 
and pi ud { OF f ne tie 
msuits aud » tito ther 
forefatiers, and of 1 Ing their 
native land bove tts Nncwit a d 
imp), icable foe. To the soid i 


Wirtembure he sj ke a dillerent 
Jan ruage i= Vustria 
suffered trom they courage:—when 
they had served tn the Pruss 

armv, they had found her not in- 
vincible, they 
tributed in 
defeat. He 


no mean deyree to } 


bace’ then FECOUCC 


the last carmpaten in Sicsias; there 
they had met and conqnered the 
foe, against whom be wes now 
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going to lea ] them. He assured 
them all that they possessed his 
onndence ; and he did t d mtbr 


they would this day prove they 
deserved It, by driving the Au. 
strians belore them, and Carrying 
the war into their territory 7 

Amidst the enthusiasm and eg. 
gerness to distinguish themselves 


which this speech in spired, Bona. 
parte gave the signal for battle. A 


brigade of light infantry, two bat. 
teries cf horse artille ry, and nearly 
the whole of the c¢ aval ry com. 


menced the aitack: the Austrians 
hav Ing taken u Pp their pak on 
very broke nand intersected ground, 
were guickly dislodged: the 
fantry, chiefly composed of the 
ps of Wirtemburg and Baya- 
ria, formed tn column, completed 
the defeat of the Austrians: c 
peiled on all sides to fall back, they 
reireated with great ray 


LUItY, at d 
in no small contusion. 


in- 
troc 


mM. 


In this bat. 
} i } 


tle the Frene’: took erent stind rds, 
8,000 


12 preces af cannon, and If 
prisoners 
. 1 fl 


naving rer ot ¢ 
° but le of Jet 

parte pur + his victor) 

rward 


ink of the Austrian army 
ty laid open 
rg, Bona- 
vy, pushed 
to Landshut. 
cava having 
form before the city, were al- 
tacked and driven back by the duke 
Istria; the same fate attended 
infant TV, who ervlea- 


sun 
oi BF oil 
immediately fc 


he Austrian Iry, 


} frye 

’ 1 
Ca ‘ 
of 


the Austrian 


’ Tow ° ha 
voured to defend the bridge ¢ thie 
. ° . th 
French crenadiers advanced on the 
charee: theAustrians having set ft - 


to the bride, which was of wood, 
retreated jnto the 


were pursued by the enemy: 


fown, whither 
the town was taken, and along 
wit) it SO pieces canron, 9000 
ris ‘sit TS, and the hospit tals and 
s which the Ausuk ins had 


of 


nia .vine 


est tablished t} ere. 
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In the mean time the main Au- 
trian arniys under the immediate 
commat nd of the arch«duxe ¢ harles, 
having made 2! apid descent upon 
the Danube, in conjunction | 
the BR h enn in army under gener. al 
Kollowarth, entere id Ratisbon, ~ 
took prisoners 10U0 French, w! 


had been left to guard the brids 
at that place. Imme diately afte: | 
wards he crossed to the right bank 
of the Danube, and occupied the 
very positic n in which his brother 
t! 1€ ‘archd: uke L, © ewis had bee ni b matcn 
‘This movement dis- 


irte : it C4 mp el} ed 


: | 
wiih 


on the 29th 
concerted Bonap 
hum to leave the ‘banks ol the Lser H 
aud to measure back his sthpe to. 
wards the Danube, leaving the 
dukes of Auerstadt and : leareth to 
hold in check the remains of the 
Austrian army which he had just 
Sensible of the necessity 
movement, in 
order to put an immediate stop 
to the progress of the archduke 
Charles Bonaparte marched with 
such celerity, that at two o’clock 
on the 22d of April he arrived op- 
posit ¢ Eckmulil, where the four 
mye of the Austrianarmy amount. 
Ing to 110,000 men were posted, 
Ne ver betore 


defeated. 
> 


4 he most rapid 


had these two chicis 
been o posed to each other; neither 
ot ‘them | Hid ever exvec if 
feat. In 
armues the utm 
haj s the x 
Bonay Atte 
more confidenc e into the 


commanded ¢ 


need a de- 


Cach had weir respective 
i conhdence: per- 
all that 
inspired 


ATHY ne 


memborance of 


had a neved 


Ws 4.01% 


shal) yeaa dD at 4 


by th ; 
Austrian army in their general: 


' 


id not 
ut the Ausiri did not barely 
confide in their commander ; they 
remen bered not meres. t 4 vir tue 
rie >t i ‘ rr 4 } » ef} , 
i s he au fa Liu, but the Virtues 


vied dis) played ; the attention and 
ndness he had sha them 
disasters 3 


ecasure with which 


> 
WI LO 


amidst ther deteats and 
We alacrity aig pl 
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he had_ praised and rowarded their 
courage and good conduct. Th: y 
recarded | ‘im as their father; while 
the sold ers Ol Bonaparte looked 
upto him only as their victorious 
general, 

Bonaparte’s military eye imme. 
diately perceived that the left wing 
of the Austrian army was disad.- 


vantag reously posted. ‘Tins w ing 
he ordered the duke of arpa ilo 
to attack: they succeeded in turn. 


ing it, while the front of the Au 
Was opposed by the main 
body of the } ‘The contest 
was long and obstinate ; it was not 
entirels ter minated tll night. Thea 
the army of the archduke, turned 
on their lett and driven from all 
their positions, were compelled to 


Strrans 


: ‘rench, 


reireat. A large body of them 
endeavouring to make a stand, 
under the cover of some woods 


near Ratisbon, werg driven into 
the plain, and suffered dreadfully 
from the Trench cavalry. An at- 
tempt was made to cover the re- 
treat of the main body by the ca- 
vairy ; but this was equally unsuc- 


cessful: the c vering corps were 
attacked on both wings, and after 
mamtamning their ground for a 
considerable length of time, were 
oblived to seek tire ir sa fery in fi ght. 


The archduke Charles was neatly 

tancn ) prisoner, but escaped ti irough 
» ficetness of his horse. 

“When the extreme darkness of 


the mebt had rendered tt impossible 
for the French to contigue the pur- 


and scattered di- 
Atisirian army col- 
atisbon. Here they. en- 


suri, the broken 


VISIONS of the 


dfavoured to make a stand: for 
this purpose the archduke ordered 
the cavalry to cover the city. After 


three successive charges they gave 

way ; 8000 of the Austrians were 

cut to pieces; the remainder of 

those who were posted without the 
, 


Yb? city 
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city fled acrossthe Danube. The 


city itself was still defended, but 
not long ; for, by an oversight « f 
the Austrian general, the French 
were permitted to enter: through 


the fortifications, “ix 
nents who were in it 
to pieces or taken 
the remainder not 
aving bad time, from the mode 
in which the enemy had ertered 
the city, to break down the bride, 
were closely pursued to the left 
bank of the Danube. 
In these battles Bonaparte fol- 
lowed up his us ual plu Loaf br Kiog 
his enemy’s forces mto pi » and 


a breach in 

Austrian reg 

were either cut 

Se9e ag : and 
’ 


then | eating them separately ; and, 

: F . 

what argues ndenoritty of general. 

Ty ~ nr ba " yry , rh . 

shij 9 he DOS ores pa eal: 
- 1) 

Austrians were such as enabled 


him to pursue this plan with the 
most signal advaniagc. At the 
battle of Ebensbery he heit sepa. 
rately) che two division 
duke Louis and gensial Kell 
ut the battle of Land:hut, he broke 
thre Us h the centre of their com. 


sor the 


munications, and t thie marie 
gives and artillery; and in the ast 
battle of Eckmuhi, he defested the 
remaining divisions of the Austrian 
army, except that of general Lele. 
garde, which did net jok+t) c che 
duke till the day after this battle. — 
In the battles of Eckmuhl and Ra- 
tisbon the French took upwards 
ot 20,000 prisoners, and the wreater 
part of the Austrian art | * <O 


that in the short pers ot Gve lays 
the Austrians bh ac lost nearly 40,000 
men and 100 pieces of cannon. 

As Bonapaite wus obltved to 
Ieave the Iser for the pu e of 
attacking the archduke Charles o: 
the Danube, his brother, ¢ 
duke Louis, was “ds 


- 


hh 
ATC 


SUITCTC 


to rure 
sue his retreat unmolested alone 


the Ina acu the oSwiza. But as 


st ‘ , > 
$000 2 ( mors hee ~~ 
~+h «8 2 sehen i> gee. UCE')) 


dereated 
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and compelle d to retreat into thar 
part of the Upper Palatinate wht ch 
borders on ZB: hemia, Bonaparte, 
with the centre of his army, t 
that line of eparch which 
at once enable 

archduke Louis, 
Vienna. The rear guard of this 
unlortunate army was « vertaken, 
near }: bensberg, by a division of 
the French un der the ommand 
of the pen ot Istria and Rivoli; 
between 2000 and 4000 were taken 
ahhaens im the town; the main 
body, consisting of 80,000, having 
taken up a strong and ver y favour. 
able positicn, were attacked by the 


ok 
sl) vuld 
him to pursue the 

and to reach 


7 g 1] 

lrench. In order to save them 
selves and to secure thei retreat, 
they set fire to the town: the 


houses, being built | inctpally of 
wood, sburnt rapidly :—the ‘fire 
spread on every side s—no_ part of 
the French were able to act, ex. 


t three battalions under 


p! eral 
‘} - 
apare uit 


( ; and these were cut of 
from theerest by the bu rping of the 
bridze. The «Austrians, cabs ng ad. 

tage ¢ of this circumsta 


at. 


tackéd these battalions, committed 
creat sl dallas among them, and 
would prob. bly have annihilated 


, ? ) ” 
. OF (aK CT) 


aA passage 
’ a 


them prisoners, had 
been ( pened for 
other division of the French, who 
rescue d th er comrades trom thew 

perilous stiuation, After this skir- 
mish, Bonaparte, tollowing the 
course of the Danube, adi anced 
ba towards Vienna; having 
ordered the prince of Ponte Corvo 
with his army, who were princi 
pally aha ns, to follow the retreat 
of the archduke Charles as far as 
the town of Egra, in Bohemia.— 
"The corns of the archduke Li UISy 
afier tney reached Saint Polten, 
3 two-thirds of them crossed 
* Danube, the other third t ok 


an- 


: } 
Crivic aa 4 


the direction to Viennu, 


Ia 











In the expectation that he should 
reach the capital of Austria before, 
Bonaparte, the archduke Charles 
had ordered general Hiller to mtn 

t of his corps along the nght 
hank of the Danube, and with a 
vr division to go himself and 
occupy, if circumstances would ad- 
mit it, the small islands in the 
river, for the purpose of keeping 
up the communicauon between the 
bridges and the capital. On the 
j0th of May Bonaparte appeared 
before Vienna. ‘This city, formerly 
a fortress of great strenyth, be- 
sieged m vain by the ‘Turks, could 
even now have withstood for a 

nsiderable length of tume a 
formidable attack. Its ramparts 
are solid and entire; its works ju- 
diciously planned and executed ; 
and its mines extensive and skilfully 

laced: but for upwards of a cen- 
tury all these micans of defence 
have been neglected; the ramparts 
are covered with palaces; work. 
shops have been built in the case- 
mates; the counterscarps are cone 
cealed and rendered useless by 
plantations, and the glacis is inter- 
sected by avenues of trees. Sube 
urbs, perhaps the largest, and 
certaicly the most beautiful of any 
that adorn an Ewopein capital, 
surround the city, and contain by 
fur the greatest part of the inhabi- 
tants. In the city (properly so 
called) there ure not more than 
50,000 people; in the suburbs, 
Which are composedof eight divi- 
sous, the number of inhabitants is 
computed to be Y20,000. 

Bonaparte umn ediately rendered 
himself master of the suburbs > but 
the city itself made an unexpected 
and obstinate thouvh not a long 
resistance, Jt was defended by 
about YU00 or 1099 regular troops, 
asp 
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any ay il Cf iZCnS, anda few 


battalions of Jundzuebr, or country 
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militia. Ordnance of different ca. 
libre was placed on the ramparts 3 
and the numerous islands in the 
Danube, and low-lying bushy 
ground behind the town, were oc- 
cupied by-part of the corps of ge. 
neral Hiller, while the principal 
body of his torces was posted on the 
left shore of the river. 

The archduke Maximilian had 
the chief command in the city. By 
his presence and exertions he ant- 
mated and encouraged the citizens 
to defend it, as long as the imper- 
fect nature of the fortifications and 
their unskiifulness in the art of war 
would permit them. For twenty. 
four diours the French howitzers 
played upon the town: their fire, 
though very destructive, did not 
shake the determination of the citi- 
zens. When, however, the Fiench 
had succeeded in crossing the 
smaller branches of the Danube, 
by means of the numerous craft: 
which are constantly on that river, 
and dislodged the troops from the 
islands nearest the city, and threat. 
ened to cut off all communication 
with the left bank, it was thought 
prudent to surrender the city. Be 
fore this took place, however, the 
regular troops effected their retreat 
in perfecg safety by means of the 
great bridge of Taba, to which 
they soon afterwards set fire. 

After the capture of Vienna, the 
differen French corps were distri« 
buted in the following manner : 
The impertal guards, which arrived 
from Spain soon after the battle 
of Eckimuhl, and the divisions un- 
der the command of the dukes of 
Rivoli and Montebello and general . 
Oudinot, were stationed at Vienna; 
the corps commanded by the duke 
of Auerstadt was spread out be. 
tween that city and St. Polten: the 
troops of Saxony and Wirtemburg 
under the command of the prince 
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of Ponte Corvo were stationed at 


Lintz, while a corps de reserve oc- 


cupied Passau. The emperor ol 
. —— i 

Austria, after the misfortunes which 

vefel the army of the archduke 


Charles, and the consequent rapid 
advance of the French towards 
Vienna, left his capital, and tool 
up his abode at Znaim in Moravia. 
Soon after Bonaparte obtan ed} 
session of the capital of the Aystrian 
monarchy, he issued a proclamation 
addressed to the Hunp irian nation, 
from Schenbrunn, a favourite pa- 
Jace of the emperor Francis, where 


ee PBs Pes 
the head-quarters of the French 
army were ¢ Moished. In this pro- 


} 
clamution, containing a strange mix- 
ture of impiety, boasting, and fat- 
tery towards the Hunvanans, he 
express'y attributes to the interte- 
rence ot the Deity his victories ove r 
the emperor Francis, and holds out 
those Victories as punishments tll- 
flicted by Heaven for his perfidy 
and ingratitude, mo agam taking 
up arms against the man to whom 
he h ud been thrice indebted for his 
crown, But it is not against the 
Hungarians he has taken up arms: 
as the enemy and the punisher ct 
the emperor of Austria, he ts the 
friend and will be the benefa I 
and*protector of that brave and 


generous nation. “The time is ar- 
rived when they may recover their 
pale penden ~ Under the sanction 
and power of the French e Mero? 
they _ pres A fei terriory 
inviolate, ahd « r regain ther 


ancicnt cons 


tituty 


L10n np re and entire, 


ol modily if according to then 


} I ment ind wishes ** rie who 


_——_— 
” 


. ; 
isconaucred your enemy requires 


nothing at your hands: he offers 


4 ( ti MIs, Irom 
his regard to your character. from 
, , ; ) 

i TCTit \ nee of the cee 5 of 
vaiour whih vour ancestor pere 
{ ee es i Pie rrecd Ni \ [ La { y 


HWANYI 

enjoy ed.— to res: VOu Cntire' wa, 
for ever trom the Austrian ; 
from that power which cong 
regarded and treated you as 4 
quered pr vince, Nature, th 


as srry re 
you a different lanena 


Vore 
’ 

AnuY 

‘ le 
‘ 

> and J 

. 4 eau qd Te 

fercnt manners and feelings. in 


tended that vou should be 


. 


a S¢Da- 
Tile ind mide; rele nt nation Th : 
. its 


you may now become: you may 
agam rate yourselves among the 
. re _ . 
nations of Europe, and no longer 
feel the glow of indignation and 
ame, when you c¢ umpare your 
StL st rviency to the house ol An. 
stria with the situation and Na- 
racter of your ancestors. Your de. 
scent from such men as — ry 
i the days of her glory pro ad, 
—-the expectations and Messen 3] 


’ 
” 
! 
Y, ] ‘ 

Murope, require that you should 
be governed by a king of your own 


. ! | hal) | 
Choice, Whose sole oorect shail | 


your weitare; who shall dwell in 
the midst of you, and who hall be 
surrounded and protected by your 
citizens and soldie rs. & wh 10 h: ive 
opened the way for your return to 
freedom, who have broken the 
link of bondage that united you to 
house of Austria, require no 
-r return, but that you should 
wecome an independent nation, a ind 
elect a king from among yourselves. 
Consider what blessings await you: 
eternal peace, not to * disturbed 
by wars in which you have no 
Voice or concern; shackled in- 
dustry ; commerce subject to no 


. ’ ° > =. " 
JealGusy OF = TrValshtp 5 and that 


the 


ble ¢ which your ancestors would 
anny prized above all things, na- 
tional independence, are now with- 
In your grasp. Filled with the 
spirit of those ancestors, assemble, 
as they were Wont to do, on the 
ms of Racos, chy se your soves 
reren s let me know the re sult, and 
my power shall uphold your choice 
“lst all opposition. 
. Had 
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Had such an address as this 

.. } 

saceeded from aman who, though 

eR ae S-.- 

victorious, had constanuy been 

tnown to use his victories ¢ nly as 
m 


EF hlessing and liberating 
the means 0: ble: a 
saned uUunaei 


the nations who had gee ‘ 
the sovereigns wii m ne ; wae ne 
quered, it miei — Pr take me 
some effect. But the Hunga tan 
nation, though there can be little 
doubt that they sull cherishe da 
fond remembrance of the indepen- 
dent state ia which their ancestors 
lived, felt them elves by no means 
disposed to put their faith in the 
promises of the French emperor, 
or to break ott the 'y all mt mice .to 
Austria, under the delusive hope of 
regaining ther fiecdom. ‘Ihey 
knew that a wish to weaken Au- 
stria by depriving her of the assist- 
ance of her Hungurien subjects, 
and nota regard to their welfare 
or liberty, was the actual motive 
of Bonaparte in addressing this 
roclamation to them; and they 
bd the stronrest reason to suspect, 
from the habitual conduct he had 
pursued towards conquered states, 
that when he had once severed them 
from their allegiance, and thus 
completed the ruin of Austria, their 
subjugation and slavery would in 
evitably ensue. 

As Bonaparte found that the im- 
mense number of prisoners whom 
he had already taken were likely 
tobecome troublesome and burden- 
some, he did net hesitate to break 
through the established and sare- 
tioned usage with respect to them. 
He issued an order that on their 
arrival in France they should be 
placed under the uti rity and at 
the dispos tl of the pretect of each 
depart me 4 Sncn aoriculturiets 
and m inufactnrers as were ata loss 
for workmen were to apply to the 
preiect, or the n yor of the com- 
mune, who were ordered to allot 
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them as mary as they could employ. 
3y this means the drain which the 
warand conscriptions had occasion 
edin France was in a great measure 
filledup ; the agriculture and com. 
merce of the count vy were wssisted 
and encouraced; and the prisoners, 
Instead of becoming a burden en 
the state, contribited pot only to 
their own support, but to the sup- 
port of the community. So far as 
regards treatment and the mode of 
living, the Austrian prisoners were 
probably benetited by this regula. 
tion; but as tendin, to introducea 
species of slavery, and to put Eu- 
rope, so far as re: pects prisoners of 
war, upon a level with the states of 
Barbary, and to bring it back to 
What it was inits most savage and 
uncivilized ages, this regulation 
cannot be too strou ply reprobated. 
It isnow time to advert to the 
movements and proceedings of the 
archduke Charles, of whom we 
have hitherio only cursorily noticed 
that, after the battle of Eckmuhl, 
he crossed the Danube, and re- 
treated in the direction of Bohemia. 
Bonaparte boasted in one of his 
bulletins, that the archduke after 
this battle had no other refuge but 
the mountains of that country; and 
assigned as his reason tor not pur- 
suing the remains of his army, that 
the advantage which their complete 
annihilation would have produced, 
would not bave been sufficient to 
have counterbalaced the harde 
ships to which his own army, during 
araprd march through a miserable, 
mountainous, and desolate country, 
would necessarily have been cx- 
posed. But the archduke’s army 
was notso weakened as Bonaparte 
Imacined or represented, nor had 
he retreated so tar as the French 
bulletins asserted. 
The archduke, in order if possi- 
ble to preserve Vienna, direc: 


his 















































is march, after the unfortunate 
battle of Eckmubl, 
Klent cn ut! i New Ti).i! ke 1) Bo- 


hemia, unecr t he expectation § ¢ f 


wing of 


‘is army, under the command of 
eeneral Hiller, at Lintz. The 
‘rench army, however, by the ra- 
pidity of its in 
Lintz before | im. The archduke 
‘upon learning this proceed led for- 
wards towards Zwettel, while ge- 
mneral Hiller, having crossed the 
Danube near Stain, after the en- 
aren at Ebeisberg, (which 


vements, arrived at 


el: 
as been already noticed ',) waited 
his appre ich and ju inetion. The 
French main army, in the mear 
time having } roceeded ina straight 
line along the va! Ney of the Danube 
had got so much the start of the 
archduke, that there was no chance 
of overtaking them betore they 
reached the capital. Entertaining 
some slight hopes that he ste 
might preserve Vient ay prov ided it 
should be able to hold out for a few 
days, the Austrian general used his 
utmost endeavours to reach and 
gain possession of the bridges across 
the Danube near the city, firmly 
resolved to be shit for its s: ety under 

h 


its very W: all s. While he was march- 


ing ior th s purpose anc i with this 
hope, general Hil ler, by his orders, 
having set fire to the bridce at 
Kren ‘y proc ded by force d 
marches to jom the archduke in 
the vicinity et thec ipital, Buttle 
c upture of this cit) was too in pore 
tant an object with B Maparte nit 
to be aimed at with all his powers 

when the archduke had advanced 


Mu Meissau, er conseguent)y he- 
tore he could form a junction with 
ereneral Hiller, he 1 irned that 
Vienna had surrendered. Having 
is Capture lost a point of sup- 


port ior t tne operat ns of h army, 


, 


and Lax \. J Or ject wy : hy it uld 


y the route ot 
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UTines 


the ps te rave ot the Da: nube .— an 
" ’ ut we 

ceruainty of a serious le 
tri aaa Rol i} “. al n , move d down on t ° 
na ' 4 ban i t h ? ie ry . 
; 5 P ) ~ toOrF Line purp se of 
Watching the movements of the 
enemy, and checki 


justify him in exposing it, dur 


| 
S, the Aw 


#aue 


it ally Nar ss. rt 
. } = : r 
he hits gat make to CTOSS © river, 
soy fis ‘ ed hi I» he: vd-q Uartérs, o on the 
16] of May, at [bersdorf ; the 
chain Sy. Out-posts exter wh, hig on 
the rig he as far as Krems, he hile 
Pre nT) rg 5 do wn the river 
*s 


was Occupie ied by some ba talons 
hers B on tue le ftasf i? asthe Mar 
= the advance a wu. wt were pus 


* 
forwards near the Dam \oe, and the 
cavalry was posted along the banks 
of a small rivulet, on ground co. 
vered, and parily concealed, by 
bushes. 

Bonaparte resolved to cross the 
Danube and attack the archduke 
Charles in his position: for this 
purpose he mare hed his arnay along 
the south bank of the river til! it 
had reached the distance of about 
six miles from Vienna. At. this 
place he determined to effect his 
passage ; the situation was e1- 

remely favourable. ‘The breadth 
und rapidity of the stream ot the 
Danube are here broken by two 
islands: from the south bank to 
the smaller island on that side, the 
distance is about 1000 toises: the 
island itself is 140 toises in circume 
from this snfiller island 
to the larger called In-der-Lobau, 

r the isle of Lobau, the distance 
is 120 toises: in this part the river 
runs with the greatest force and 
rapidity: from the isle of Lo- 
bau to the north bank of the Da- 
nube the distance is about 70 toises. 
As soon as the French engineers 
had thrown two br: idges ACTOSSy 
from the uth side to the sm aller 
land, and from the smaller ta the 
larger island, Bonaparte fixed his 
head 


ch 
’ 


ference: 


ana 
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head-quarters in the latter, and pre- 

red to throw a bridge from it to 
north bank. This bi idge, con- 
sisting of 15 pontoons was throw n 
over the branch of the river in less 


ee hours. 
oe archduke Charles had 
formed the resolution not all ater 
rupt the passage “ a srenen 
troops, but to attack tuem on the 
following day, he retreated as they 
advanced, and permitted them to 
extend themselves along the north 
bank of the river. Bonaparte, 
meeting with no interruption, fixed 
on the field of battle, postrige tre 
right wing of his army on Tine vile 
lage of Esling, and rhe ieit on the 
village of Aspern. ‘Lhe arcnduke 
having retired so far as to allow of 
the unchecked and complete pas 
age of the nench, halted when he 
came to a favourable position, On 
the 21st, at break of day, heordered 
hisarmy under arms : it was lormed 
intwo lines on the rising ground 
behind Gerasdorf, and between the 
small rivulet where his cavalry bad 
been formerly post, and the Bi- 
sam-hill. ‘The right wing stretched 
towards Stammersdorf, and was 
commanded by general Fiiller: it 
was joined and supported on the 
lett by the corps of count Belle. 
garde; and in the line of the village 
of Wagram the division of prince 
Hohenzollern.took Up its positton : 
the corps of prince Rosenberg, 
lormed in columns, was stationed 
along the rivulet already mene 
tioned and in the village of Wa- 
gram. A corps de ‘reserve occu- 
pied the heights above this village, 
for the purpose of securing and 
strengthening the lett wing. Theva. 
cantspace which by thisarrangement 
was left between the left wing under 
prince Hohenzollern, and the right 
of prince Rosenberg, was filled by 
Me whole cavalry, drawn upin two 
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lines, under the command of prince 
John of Lichtenstein. Between the 
Austrian army and the Danube was 
an extensive plain, which, from the 
level and unobstructed nature of its 
surface, appeared destined to be. 
come the theatre of a general en. 
gagement. 


Ae soon as the archduke Charles 


re 
was intormed that the French had 


gained possession of the villages of 
Esling and Aspern, were rupidty 
accumulating in the town of En. 
zersdort, and were advancing toe. 
wards Heischstetten, he formed his 
plan of attack, He had most tfor- 
midable obstacles tO overcome, 
arising partly from the nature ot 
the ground and partly trom the 
positions eccupied by the enemy. 
‘Lhe angles tormed by the windings 
of the Danube were hi¢hly favour- 
able to the complete development of 
the enemy, and enabled them both 
to cross the river with s fety, and 
to arrange themselves ina strong 
ittuation, ‘Their passage was co- 
vered and protected by the villages 
of Kisling and Aspern, composed 
chiefly of brick houses, and = sur- 
rounded by heaps of earth which 
answered the purpose of bastions : 
a double line of trenches formed 
for the purpose of drawing off the 
water served as a curtain, and 
sheltered the troops as they crossed 
from the isle of Lobau to the 
north bank of the Danube. Both 
the villages communicated with the 
low and bushy ground immediatel 

adjoining the river, and thus ak 
forded he French an opportunity 
of dispatching unseen fresh reine 
forcements trom the island. The 
island itself served as a place of 
arms, while on the side of it nearest 
the north bank of the Danybe, it 
was fortified in such a manner as to 
answer all the purposes of a téte de 
pont. A strong téte de pont was 
also 
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also erected at the north end of the 
bridee from this island, wine 
cessarily protected and strengthened 
° | e I *% . 


h ne- 
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regained it: at last, the second 
F ‘ _ . . . Vi 
column, combining its Movements 
and attacks with those of: the fre 
made itself master of the ws 
part of the villace, 


as posit ma 


‘ 
BS. 


Upper 
Ghamed 
Whole of the 


and m 
IrIng the wi 


{ ,? 
lay » COM 


ail sé 
ha tl i rei Lea ’ | 4 . Win 4) 
‘se ** . F } 
sit as t d, t »\ 4 » A ™ n, and 
his neht upon Esline 


pon iusling, advanced in 
supported 


colurmms, by a heavy 
cannonade, upon the main army 
ot the Austrians. He succeeded In 
driving back past of the cavalry, 
which were drawn up in front, and 


ao ’ ‘ 
~~ ote 5 — my 
fel uUpoli ii Iniauntry. i he latter, 


ne tner tire ull the French 
ptee ‘ ot them, 
; 
d upon them with so 
ae i is 2 “Am tol] 
mitich citect, AS Compietely to rout 
if re. 
the Au. 


striahn aemy, entirely disengaged 
ood 


irom the enemy, obtamed posses. 
sion of the remainder oi the village 
ot \ peril. 

‘The Unrd column endeavoured 
ulvantage of the rout of 
vy by advancing against 


Jupported 


them) wh cigs 

-_ } l ola leet 

OV ti roa tihery s bul the rrencn 

cavalry rusnine forward im great 
. ’ ‘+ 


Lumbe rs rel dered it 


= ° = P are 
w1) «ib the art biCT Vy, 


necessary w 
‘ and to leave 
he first line ; =. arr eaye? to de- 
the first line of this column at 

] lhe 
yny’s cavalry succeeded in turn- 
both the wings; but at the very 


when thev had summoned 


if DV its OWN Valour, 


alions to throw down their 
arms and surrender, a destructive 
tr ‘THeh lous tire well directed 


l 
. . lia 
and incessantly kept up, compelled 


them to retire. . 
Lhe object of the fourth and htth 
; 
columns ot the Austmnan army Was 
} ° , ** . . " "1 
to drive the french out of tie Vie 
2 , : ’ . e Taki 
eC ol Esiing, WiliCs3 Was ot equal 
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importance to the right of rigs ene- 
my, that Aspern was fo his left: 
the latter sec’ ured their centre from 
the attack of the Austrian artillery : 
the former protect ted_it on the oOp- 
nsite flank, and at the same time 
would enable them, tf hor found 
it necessary, to retreat in) Si ifety. It 
is not to be wondered at, there fore, 
the French here fought with sull 
sreater obstinacy and courage 2 an 
they displayed m the defence ot 
Aspern. The Austrians, indeed, 
succeeded in driving back the corps 
which were posted in front of the 
village; but they could not durmy 
the first day’s engagement obtain 
ssession of the village itselt.— 
he Austrian cavalry under prince 
John of L ichtenstein was of great 
service, in cover! ng the movements 
of the fourth column, and ens ibiing 
it to form a junction with the hfih 
in the saack upon Esling: they 
afterwads received and repulsed an 
attack made by the French cavalry 
upon the right wing of the 7 trian 
main army. After this repulse, the 


enemy’s cavalry to = Ss n nate ber of 


4000 endeavoured to penetrate be- 
tween the left wing and the corps 
of reserve ; but by the imtrepid and 
steady attack made on thetr flank 
by two Austrian reviments, they 
were again ae sprig to retreat. 
The battle of the 2lst was ter- 
minated only be the ight: the 
French bad been driven tiom As- 
pern: they still retained possession 
of Esling : but the general position 
of their a rmy was nearer tre Da- 
nube than it Was at the commence- 
ment of the engagement. ‘The 
archduke Charles pats: ed the nighe 
on the ground which he had gained 
trom the enemy: he expected the 
renewal t the combat on the fol- 
lowing day, and he made ever y 
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pe ition and = arr angement to 

‘arry it on in such a manner as 
a ald render can} le tc th ere pulse 
and defeat of the « nemy. The 
known character of Bon: iparte left 
no doubt, that on the morrow all 
his military talents would be on the 
stretch to retrieve the glory he had 
lost, and to compensate for the dis. 
apporntment he had sustained, 
He had still i large bodies of troops 
on the south side of the Danube ; 
but the archduke had rendered 
their passage tedious, difficult, and 
dangerous. During the battle of 
the 2st, he had ordered fire-ships 
to be sent down the river, and they 
had been so well managed and di- 
rected, as to have burnt down the 
two bridges that connected the isle 
of Lobau with the small island, 
and the small island with the south 
bank. By this destruction of the 
bridges, Bonaparte was rendered 
less able to repair the disasters and 
losses he had sustained ; and in case 
the battle of the succeeding day 
should prove decidedly adverse to 
him, his retreat, it Was expected, 
would be completely cut of. In 
this point of view, the breaking 
down of the bridges might ji ustly 
be considered as highly advanta- 
geous to the archduke : but, on the 
other hand, it led him to expect a 
most obstinate defence from an 
army placed ia a situation of such 
extreine peril. 

The morning of the 22d wit- 
nessed Aspern again in possession 
of the I'rench: an Austrian regi- 
ment endeavoured to drive them 
out, but without effect; another 
rushed in, and, having gained pos- 
session of the church-yard, suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves 
in the entrance to the village ; being 
reintorced here by the troops under 
general 
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eneral Hiller, the Anstrians at 
fength obtained a final and unmo- 
lested possession of this long and 
dreadfully contested place. 

The archduke Charles was now 
enabled to act on the offensive: the 
corps © { count Belleg: irde, havi ng 
its Tight wing resting on Aspern, 
and 1! s cefitre and left towards 
Esling, by degrees pe'ned the right 
flank of the enemy ; while the ar- 
tillery, stationed near the former 
village in such a manner as to come 
mand the whele space between it 
and the latter, was = bronght to bear 
on his lett than k: —thus attucked 
and exposed, the French army was 
compelled to give way, and retire 
towards the Danube. 

Whi: ’ count Bel- 
legarde was thus employed, the 
French cavalry, by a desperate 
effort, endeavoured to break in be- 
tween the Austrian cavalry com- 

manded by prince Lichtenstein and 
the left wing of the prince ot Ho- 
henzollern. Here the archduke 
particularly distinguished himself : 
the battalion of Zach seeming dis- 
posed to give way, he seized its 
colours, placed himself at its head, 
and inspired it and the whole army 
with the same enthusiasm with 
which he himself was animated. 
Py the midst of this attack by the 
French cavalry, the prince of Ho- 
hewn ern perceived on his lett 


“ the drvision of 


wing, near Esling, an opening in 
the French line. tormed during the 
heat of the enzagement: he tinme- 


a) ately took adv an’ igre of thi ns cir- 
cumstance, 7 orde ring “4 thither a | 
repunent in three divi ions, which 
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succeeded in gainin and mai 
taining their pe sition in the pared 
ing, till, having been supporteg by 
the yrenadiers ot reser ve, t ey wer 
enabied to turn and attack the me 
tre of the enemy. ’ 

The only post now which the 
French were able to maintain vies 
the village of Esling: heze they 
were repeatedly attacked by the 
fourth and fifth columns nader the 
prince of Rosenbery, but without 
success. This villa Re, essentially 
necessary for covering t the retreat 
of the French already beoun, ‘was 
defended with most san guinary ob. 
stinacy, and by retntorcements con- 
tinually thrown into it, 


In the night between the 29d and 
98 d th re enemy had ¢ ] cted his re- 


treat from the south bank of the 
Db. inube, and taken up a position 
in the isle of Lobau li n this dread. 
ful battle the Ausiria k three 
pieces of cannon, and about $000 

2 — Th . ] . +) - - -} 
prisoners, he loss of the French 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 


1115 Lor 


it is impossible to ascertain; it 
probably amounted to __ nearly 
30,000. Five of their cencrals 


were killed on the field of battle, 
eight were wounded, one of whom, 
the duke of Montebello, afterwards 

two were taken prisoners, 
The loss of the Austrians was also 


ter, t 
~~ 9§ 


very great: they acknowledged the 
dexth of 87 s1 peri Yicers, and 
of up wards of 4000 subalterns and 


‘Twelve of their generals, 
and 15,651 suba!terns 
and privates were wounded —of 
these, one ceneral, eight ofhcers, 
and $29 men were taken prisoners, 


privates. 
663 officers, 


CHAP: 
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; CHAPTER XVI. 


Mfairs of Austria concluded — Comparative C vedtl iity of the Austrian 
“ond Frenca Accounts of the Battle of Aspern — State of the War in Saxony, 
Poland, and the North of Germany — Proceedings and Deuth of Schill— 
Operations and Escape of the- Di ke of Brunswick—War in fialy— 
Bottles between (2 Viecroy and the rchduke John— Retreat of the 
latter ~Battle of Racb- Caplure of thut City—Preparations of o- 
neparte for crossing the Danute —The Archduke Cc harles out-generalled 
— Rattle of Vogram—The Austrians dejeated — Retreat into Moravia-- 
Armistice at Znaim —Protracted Nefotiations—Peace between Austria 
and France ~Terms of it-—War tn the Tyrol—Dravery and Success of 
its Inhabidants— Death af Hoffer. ‘ 


events of (ie battle of Aspern, ‘The French bulletins expressly 
aid in estimating the nature and and positively assert, that the 
extent of the loss and repulse which bridge was broken down  acci- 
Bonapaite experienced on that oc- dentally. Some trees which had 
Cast ul, we have iollowed, as our been felled and lay on the banks 
ruide and anihority, the official of the Danube, having been floated 
vocumests that were published off the land by the rise of the river, 
y the Austrian government.: It destroyed it, according to their 
's proper and fiir, however, to representation, There are many 
abserve, that the accounts given presumnmlions against this state. 


|’ detailing the operations and battle at the close of the first day, 


inthe French bulletins difer from ment: in the first place, it is 
the former in many subordinate highly probable that the archduke 
wd minute circumstanees, und in Charles would use his utmost and 
ome points of more considerable mest unremitted efforts to destroy 
moment and importance. Tt will the bridge, as he would thus cut 






















aot, therefore, be acting finpar- 
Muy, we do not briefly staie the 
iitter, and at the same ume sub- 
jon the grounds and reasons which 
duced us to prefer the Austrian 
to the TF reict, account of this 
celebrated battle. 

The most material points of 
differesce Lew cen ! € “two aCe 
counts relate io ile manner in 
neh the bridp. sas broken 


5 * . © ° 
GOWN; the time when this even 


ook place, a1.d tle state of the 


100, 


oat 


ce 


olf the supplies of Bonaparte :—in 
the second place it may be remark. 
ed, that if the felled trees had been 
fioated mio the river, the troops 
of Bonaparte, many of whom, by 
his own account, were still on that 
side of*the Danube from which 
they were swept away, would have 
preveatcd their effecting the mis- 
chief they actually dids—but lastly, 
in a bulletin published by the 
French some time subsequent to 
the batile of Aspern, it is triumph. 

2C aatly 
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antiy stateJ, in reference to the 
works they were constructing over 
the Danube, that they were so 
formed as to be unassailable by 
fireships. 

With respect to the time when 
the destruction cf the bridge tocx 
place, the French bulletins assert 
that this event did not happen tll 
the morning of the second day of 
the batile, just at the time when 
their armies, by a most masterly 
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pon ess: 
@hatr what we have advarced re- 
. | . 

P| 


ive fo tne preieraue Creu Wy 
of the Austrian ¢ ments respecte 
rie ct } ) } ih I ‘ 
\ Tosti } > truc, there ¢an 
he le de tthatt ¢ 
Worn of ' elereble C1 at ha the 
account they give of the time 
when the destruction was eflecied ; 


since. the archduke Chariecs was 
much mere likely to take advan- 
tape Of the night to effect his pur- 
Ro e, than to wait for « t\ eat. 

That the loss sustained by beth 


armies in this most obstinate nod 


“errr ee 
hb! Ody batt e Was Verv wre 
» } > * } 

can be little doubt; thar the Joss 


of the Freach Was morn ty reatcr 


@, wi tTe 


, . 
than they acknowledced, and than 
+ : , : 

the Austrians sufléred, may ke Pa- 


thered even from their own bulletins. 
There tate, that for nearly a whele 
, } ty ) 

Gay, ue rento army, Whue re- 


a dioivabtapeces Leal 
. — sent - ett condition, and 
exp sed, at least, to some degree 
of disorder and con‘usion, had to 
sustain the ccnstant and well di. 
rected fire of upwards of 999 
pieces of cannon. If we also ge. 
fect on the nature of the eroun 
vibere the battle was fought; on 
the points to which the French 
were compelled to disect their re. 
treat; and on the apprehension 
which they mst have experienced, 
lest the remaining bridge should 

y be destroyed, we shall be com. 
—* 


} i | 
Pectew Le sieve bolatl cir lose 


. ost « iul, ‘These cir. 

7 es, however, at the same 
e, wilt lead us to estunate very 

hi ty tiie powers of Bonaparte 
as a general, exhibned ma new 
» al tracer circumstanttgs 

toe orm unriceeceonted 3 and the 
‘ mre and icuciness of the 
Vrencl; army. In some accounts, 
Bonaparte is represented as acting 


tir pal 4 4 od Hara’ an and a 
4 . 


a" — 
Ve Jom iS oOrcray his soiarers 
‘ -) 
. Be 99 . -_ } = ln) doadhy 
! i Ollie ALLEr ali WAS G cidedly 


over:—and as {oumine with rage 
° ‘ rve 
5 Jisappoimntiment. That Re 


tually breught off the whole of 
his army and artillery, in the face 
of a victorious enemy, when his 
retreat was necessaiily directed to 
a single point ;—across a narrow 
bridee, and into a small island, 
cut off from that shore where his 
rescurces lay, and in which, con- 
sequently, his troops must neces 
sarily be ccoped up fer some time, 
exposed to the fire of the Au 
strians, and Jable to infectious 
sickness s—=al!l these circumstances 
prove, not only that Lonaparte has 
extraordinary talents both as @ 
conquering and as a defeated com 
mander, but that no tit of passion, 
rave or disappointment materially 
deprived hiar of the use and ap 
pucalios 
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plication of these talents on this 
occasron. 

"Er ihe short demi-official ac- 
counts that were published by the 
Austrians immediately after the 
battle of Aspern, it was unequivo- 
cally and triumphantly held out 
that the ruin of Bonaparte was 
completed ;—that the small and 
dispirited remnant of his army, 
shat up ia the island of Inderlobau, 
must necessarily and soon fall a 

y to disease, or prisoners to 
their enemies. The subsequent 
more ample accounts, given by 
the Austrian government when 
they had leisure, opportunity and 
inclination to view things more 
coolly and impartially, promised 
no such decisive results. Indeed 
there were several circumstances 
which indicated not only the talent 
and skill with which the retreat of 
the French had been conducted, 
bat also the severe loss which the 
Auswians had sustained. Their 
enemy retreated before them, ex- 

d to the fire’of their whole 
immense artillery; unable trom 
the nature of the ground, the di- 
rection of his retreat, and the point 
which he was anxious io ain, to 
spread his troops out, or to pro- 
tect them extensi ely aud ad- 
vantageously, while they were re- 
treating :—yet the Ausirions were 
not able to profit by these circum- 
stances, so as to throw the French 
into coafusion, to take a very great 
number of prisoners, or any of 
their artillery, exceot a fow pieces, 
or even to gain possession of many 
of their wounded. Had Bona- 
parte been less skilful, the French 
army sss steady and collected, o1 
the Austrians less ween: d, there 
can be little doubr that wie /ée-du- 
pont would have been carried by 
the victorious army ;—the bridge 
would have boon crossed in close 
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pursuit, and the ruin of Bonaparte 
would have been completed in the 
island of Inderlobau.—The weak. 
ness of the Austrian army, and the 
resources Of Bonaparte afer this 
dreadful and mortilpingdeteat, were 
still further made nfanifest by the 
inactivity of the archduke Charles 


subsequent to the-battle of Aspern. 


His ¢ pponents for sume days were 
shut up in the island of Inderloban, 
retreat to the south bank of the 
Danube, except by the slow, pre 
carious and dangerous means of 
boats ;-~sullering extremely from 
being so closely packed in a low 
and swampy situation, and from 
the number of their wounded ;—- 
nearly destitute of ammunition ;— 
without the presence of Bonaparte 
to encourage and, direct them, in 
case they were attacked ;—and al- 
most within reach of the Austrian 
artillery:—and yet the archduke 
Charles found himself unable to 
protit by his victory, or by these 
advantageous circumstances, and 
made no attempt to disturk the 
French army. 

While the hostile armies are rest. 
ing from their labours, busied in 
Fepairing their mutual losses, and 
in preprring for future combats, 
if may not be improper to cali the 
attention and imerest of the reader 
to the movements and operations 
of the subordinate armies m other 
parts of Germauy, and im Italy 
and Poland. Airhgugh the events 
of the campaten in these parts 
were comparatively trifling’ and 
inconsequential, and necessarily 
dependent upon the operations of 
tic main armucts under Bonaparte 
and the arcirinke Charles, yei they 
stili demand and deserve some 
suare of our attention’and notice. 
The events that took place in Saxe 
ony and Poland mey be summed 
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up and dismissed in a very few 
words;—while the operations of 
the army of Italy; the cause, the 
nature, the extent and the termina- 
tion of the insmrrections that broke 
out in the north of Germany and 
jn the Tyrol, require more minute 
and grave attention. The insur- 
sect'on among the Tyrolese more 
especially for several reasons calls 
for cur minute and full considera- 
fjion and report. The character 
of the inhabitants, their enthusiastic 
and determined attachment to the 
house of Austria; the heroic re- 
sistance which they for a long time 
offered to their new masiers the 
Havarians, aided as they were by 
the French; the hardships and 
sufferings which they underwent 
most cheeriully in support of their 
liberties ; the cruelties which were 
perpetrated on them by their ene- 
mies; and the bold and noble 
character of the patricts who 
sprung up among them to animate 
and direct their resistance, give 
their insurrection a very superior 
claim to the notice of the histo- 
rian, and to the approbation and 
interest of the friend of liberiy 
and independence.—aAs, however, 
they conunued to strnggle and 

ppose the French long after the 
Astriin) government had been 
compelled to make peace, and to 
yield therm up, we shail defer the 
account of the ‘T'yrolese insurrec- 
tion t6 the close of the ch ipter, and 
mmmediately procecd to rotice 
the events that occurred in Poland, 


Saxony, Italy, and the north of 


Germany. 

On the 15th of April the arch. 
duke Ferdinand, who cenimanded 
the Ausirian army in Poland, cress- 
ed the Perica and entered the 
duchy of Warsaw.’ Prince Ponia- 
touski, being much inferior in 
suength, retreated before him, 


and Warsaw was consequently ae, 
cupied’ by the Austrians, They 
continued in possession of the city 
and duchy, till the disasters expe, 
rienced by their main army under 
the archduke Charles rendered jx 
expedient and necessary, that, for, 
going all subordinate objecis, they 
should.march to join their country. 
men on the Danube. By the ba 
ginning of June, the grand duchy 
was abandoned by the Austrians, 


-while the Russians and Polish army 


in the service of France occupied 
nearly the whcle of Gallicia. The 
prociamation which was issued by 
prince Gallitzin, when he first en. 
tered Gallicia, did not bespeak any 
very extraordinary desire on the 
part of his master Alexander to 
unite his arms with those of Bona, 
parte, against his former ally the 
emperor of Austria. 

The king of Saxony having been 
compelled, like the rest of Bona. 
parte’s vassal princes, to take up 
arms against Austria, soon found 
himself stripped, for a short time, 
of great part of his dominions, and 
compelled to abandon his capital. 
‘‘he Austrians possessing a power- 
fu} army in that quarter, more 
powerful indeed than appeared ne- 
cessary or advisable when it ts 
considered that the main prize was 
to be contended for on the banks of 
the Danube, nct only obtained pos 
session of Dresden and Leipsic, 
but even threatened the territories 
which had been lately bestowed 
upon Jerome Bonaparte by bis 
brother Napoleon. ‘The war 
this part of Germany was attended 
with very various success, and com 
tinued for a longer time than that 
which was carried on in Poland; 
but it does not present, either m 
its general character or W any. 
its individual features, any claim 
to particular or detailed eee? 
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At one period, indeed, it was 
reasonably expected that the Au- 
steian army in Saxony would have 
effected mych more than the ex- 

sion of the king of Saxony trom 
fi capital: a most formidable in- 
surrection sprung up in Saxony, 
Westphalia, and Hanover, which, 
if it had been cherished and di 
rected by the support and skill ei- 
ther of the British or the Austrians, 
would, especially after Bonaparte 
had been repulsed on the Danube, 
without doubt have rendered his 
situation dangerous and critical in 
theextreme. Untortunately, how- 
ever, no such aid was given to the 
insurgents; so that, atter having 
harassed the French, and prevent- 
ed the march of troops to the Wa- 
pube, they were at last crushed by 
superior numbers and discipline. 
At the head of these insurgents 
appeared two men, well calculated 
by their character, their talents, 
and “ieir influence, to collect, to 
bind tngether, and te animate them, 
=Schill and the duke of Brunswick 
Oels, The former had been an 
officer in the service of the king of 
Prussia: filled with a strong and 
influencing detestation of Bona- 
parte, he found no difficulty in 
rousing the innabitants of a coun- 
try which had suffered from his 
Oppression and tyranny, and the 
subjects of a beloved king, who 
had been reduced aimost to pover- 
ty by his means. It does not ap- 
pear that the corps which Schill 
commanded was at any time very 
numerous; but it was still formi- 
dabit to the French, by the rapt- 
dity of its movements : by its sud- 
den and une pecice ! appearance ; 
and by the countenynce which its 
presence gave to thie discomterted 
inhabitants. After traversing the 
whole 0! the north of Germany in 
Uihepert c pocuiones, an { perplextug 
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or defeating the troops that were 
opposed to him, Schill .was at 
length compelled, from the want 
Ot co-operation, and the pressure 
of superior numbers, to take ree 
fuge in Stralsund, with the hope 
probably of being able to effect his 
escape by sea. 

Before he had recourse to this 
measure he had made himself 
master of the whole of Mecklen- 
burgh, where he had levied very 
heavy contributions, and raised a 
great number of recruits, Against 
him a strong body of Dutch troops, 
with a column of 1500 Danish, 
were sent.. ‘They came wp with 
him act Stralsund. In this place, 
although deprived of its fortifica- 
tions, Schill had, with incredible 
industry, perseverance, and skill, 
made very formidable preparations 
to defend himself, and to resist the 
attack of his enemies. After a most 
obstinate resistance, however, the 
town was forced; Schill’s troops 
were driven from aii their guns; 
and the enemy gained possession of 
streets filled with dead bodies of 
these insurgents, who merited # 
better fate. Schill and 20 of his 
officers were kiiled. Such of his 
officers as were taken prisoners were 
tried and executed, as being de- 
serters from the service of the king 
of Prussia. 

The duke of Brunswick Ocls, 
thougli in his own person less un- 
fortunate thaa Schill, did not ef. 
fect, by his army, any thing more 
decisively or permanently Tense 
cial to the cause of the coatinent. 
He did indeed, for some time, 
distract the attention of the French, 
and occupy some of those troops 
which most probab!;, but for him, 
would have reinforced the army 
under Bonaparte; but he was at 
lenzit: compelled to seek tor safety 
ta teplits and fortunately havin 
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brought his litle corps to the 
shores of the German ocean, he 
and they were received on board 
some! English ships of war, and 
conveyed to this country. From 
the eftects produced by Selull and 
the duke of Brunswick, with little 
er no assistance from the Austrians, 
and under many were ne 8 gm 
some idea may be entertained of 
what they wonld have effected, 
provided proper, eflicient, and 
speedy aid had been given them. 
"I'here can be no doubt of the fact, 
that a very great proportion of the 
inhabitants in the north of Ger- 
many .were ripe for insurrection, 
even before the fertune of Bona 
parte appeared to be deserting him, 
and that they would have declared 
themselves openly, if they had're- 
ceived due encouragement and as- 
sistance. ‘The resistance which the 
armies of Bonaparte stil experi- 
ence in Srain, and whieh they so 
long experienced in the Tyrol, a- 
bundantly proves of how much im- 
portance is to rouse the people 
against him, and gtve a fait and 
distant tlimpse gt the only mode 
by which, in all probability, his 
schemes of conquest will ulumately 
be checked, and his power cur- 
tailed. 

The Of exitions and ricvements 
ef the hostile armies in Italy are 


more wnrortamt than Wiose of the 
. , " 

Arties i" i nad, of the north ‘t 

‘Germany. ‘ibis urises from two 


circumstances :-—~ir the hrst | Lute, 
the armies themscives were nore 
numerous ;—and in the second 
plice, the scete of their operations 
Geng much nearer the ldanu! 
the mam wb) “t of the war 4 
pended more closely ard deoply 
upon than. Atthe beginning of 
the campaign in It the Austri- 
ccesstul : they 


is Were Clmnmertiy si 
ww Taae iicrise.Ves matters ot 


Padua and Vicenza; crossed th 
Adige, and threatened Venice . 
self, But the victories of ting 
parte in Bavaria rendered jz ad. 
viseable for the archduke Joh ‘ 
whp commanded the ‘Austrian = 
my in Italy, to stop his career, and 
to measure his steps back. To this 
determination he was also proba. 
bly in some degree led by the re. 
inforcement of 10,000 men, which 
the vicerey of Italy, prince Ep. 
gene, received from Tuscany. With 
this additional force the French ar. 
my retook Paduaand Viceuza, ang 
crossed the Brenta. In the begin. 
ning of May the viceroy perceived 
the Austrians posted beyond the 
Piave: the French immediately 
crossed the river, and attacked 
them. Although it was not the 
chject or the interest of the latter 
to act on the offensive, or to delay 
their march towards Gerinany, they 
opposed a formidable front to the 
enemy, Being, however, ifferior 
in numbers, they were at length 
compelled to give way; and the 
French boast of having taken ia 
this action 16 pieces of cannon and 
#00 prisoners, A few days after 
ihis enpatrement the French crossed 
the Tagliamento in pursuit of the 
Austrians, and afier a few partial 
skirmishes the two arimies again 
met at ‘Larvis, The position of the 
Austitans was str ny: a double 
ling of redoubts ratsed in a narrow 
an! durp valley, through which a 
smidl river flowed, were furnished 
with 25 nieces of cannon, and 0¢ 
cupied by five regiments of the 
line and several resiments of Croats. 
This positon was at first attacked 
by the French. without artillery; 
and, according to their statement, 
carned. merely © by the bayonet. 
Whatever truth there may be m 
this starement, the c.usirians were 
urdoubtedly driven irom their po- 
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dion 4 though, either by the doubt- 
ful nature of the victory, or the 
rapidity of thetr retrear, the French 
neither gained so mapy adyantares 
asthey did m the former battle, 
por were they able to destroy or 
disperse the Austrian army. Jt 
aow, indeed, became as important 
forthe French army of lialy to 
hasten their junction with the main 
army under Bonaparte, as it had 
before been for the Austrians to 
sain the archduke Charles. On the 
g6th of May this junction was ef- 
fected ; but little more than nomi- 
nally : the two extremes of the ar- 
mies met ; but the main bodies were 
still at such a distance, that the 
army of Italy could have been of 
jutle assistance to Bonaparte, if he 
had been attacked by the archduke 
Charles on the Danube. 

That the junction of the twd 
French armies was at this time only 
nominal, is proved by ancther cir- 
cumstance. ‘Lhe archduke John 
directed his retreat into Hungary, 
for the purpose of crossing the 
Danube at a part not occupied by 
theenemy. “Che viceroy of Italy 
followed closely the Austrians, even 
atthe time when his army was said 
to have joined the army of Ger- 
many. On the anniversary of the 
battle of Marengo the two armies, 
fora third time, came to an en- 
gagement near Raab. This batile, 
though by no means to be com- 
pared with the battle of Marengo, 
either in its nature or consequences, 
was much more obstinately fought, 
and attended with much more de- 
cisive results, (ban either of the’two 
former engagements between the 
viceroy and the archduke Ferdi- 
hand. Victory was fora lonz time 
doubtful ; and had all the Austrian 
troops displayed equal valour and 
discipline, the French would un- 
doubtedly have beep repulsed ; but 
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that part of the archduke’s army 
which consisted of the raw und in- 
expertenced troops of the Munga- 
min insurrection, fave way before 
the attack of the French ‘soldiers 
and the dreadful fire of the French 
atilery. ‘Three thousand prisons 
ers, six pieces of cannon, and four 
standards, were the immediate re. 
sult of this victory. The archduke 
John retreated with considerable 
rapidity, and in some disorder, on 
the road to Pest. The city of Raab 
was thus left exposed ; byt it might 
still have resisted all the efforts of 
the French, had it been garrisoned 
by a sufhcient number of troops. 
Weak as it was in this respect, the 
siege of it detained the French ar- 
my eight days ; when it capitulated, 
The archduke John, in the mean 
time, pursued his route through 
‘Hungary, for the purpose of form. 
ing a junction with his brother. 
Charles; and after the taking of 
Raab, the viceroy of Italy united 
his treops with those of Bonaparte. 
From the day on which the bat- 
tle of Aspern was fought till the 
end of the first week in July, Bo- 
naparte continued stationary on the 
south bank of the Danube; but 
thouch stationary he was by no 
means inactive. ‘That he was 
alarmed, both for his own situa- 
tion and for the eftects which his 
repulse might produce on the con- 
tinent, and even in France, was 
abundantly evident from the num- 
ber ot bulletins which he issned, 
Scarcely a day passed on which 
one did not appear, though the 
sole object and purport of it 
was to register the height, and the 
rise and \all of the Dannbe;—to 
enumerate and deplore the disasters 
his works had suffered from that 
river; to abuse the Austrians, and 
exaggerate their lossess;—or to 
congratulate his army en the ap- 
2C 4 proach 
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proach of the Russians, and the 
junction of the troops under the 
viceroy of Italy. But amidst all 
this seeming trifling and gasconade, 
Bonaparte was making the most 
formidable preps rations, not merely 
to protect himself against an attack 
from the archduke Charles, but 
also to enable him to resume offen- 
sive operations in such a manner 
as might secure success. Nothing, 
however, was done rashly or 
hastily ; on the contrary, be was 
so slow and deliberate and cautious 
in his operations, that many peo- 

le began to imagine that fear 
Pad at last seized him. Jt was 
indeed hardly to be expected that 
Bonaparte, so accustomed as he 
was [0 Victory,—-sO impetuous in 
his temper,—so impatient of re- 
straint and resistancé,—-should have 
acted with so much cool and can- 
tious prudence and circumspection 
as he did. 

It has been well and justly re- 
marked, that the French revolution 
has created, or brought into sight 
and action, talents und acquire. 
ments, which, but Jor this event, 
im all probability would have re- 
mained latent and useless. Indeed, 
the ruling and paramount cause of 
the astonishing success of the 
French arms may be told in vers 
few words: they were led on and 
directed by activity, skill and 
talent, against ihe imbecility, the 
prejudices and the indecision of 
the old governments: while the 
latter followed on in their old 
rowtine, and intrusted the interests 
and the very existence of the state 
to men who were recommended 
solely by the nobility of thei: birth, 
or the influence of intrigue and 
favouritism ; and wiio, ec re that 
by these means alone they wovld 
obtain the most powerfel and lu- 
crative sitwations, had never pre 
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prepared themselves by forethought 
er study for these sittrations sin 
France there was no_possil| rath 
Lo command but that of capacity + 
every situation being open to the 
talent and skill best caculated tor 
it, Was immediately tilled by the 
fittest persons, and conducted jp 
the most scientific and successfyl 
manner. 

Perhaps never were these ob 
servations better illustrated than 
in the wonderful nature of the 
bridges which Bonaparte ordered 
to be constructed over the Danube. 
This arduous and imporiant um 
dertaking was intrusted to general 
count Bertrand. In the short 
space of ]4 days he raised a brid 
of six arches, so broad that three 
carrigeges could pass abreast, over 
400 fathoms of a very rapid river. 
A second bridge eight feet broad 
was constructed for infantry. Be. 
sides these two bridges founded 
on piles, a bridge of boats was 
constructed. In order to protect 
them against fire-ships, stoccadoes 
raised on piles were placed 250 
fathoms from them higher up the 
river, Each of the bridges was 
covered and protected by a ‘ée- 
du-pont, 160 fathoms long, formed 
of redoubts, and surrounded by 
palisades, frises, and ditches filled 
with water. Magayines of prove 
srone, TOO niet g of canyon and @ 
mortars were stationed im_ the 
island of Inderloban, On the left 
bank of the Danube, near Essling, 
anotaer bridge was formed, guarded 
in ke tanner by a téte-du-pont. 
At this time the Austrian army 
was strongly entrenched on the 
noth bank of the Danube :—the 
left wing stretching towards En- 
zendort, and the right resting Of 
the village of Great A spera.—-The 
main body of the French army 
was collected in the island of bn 
geriovals 
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derlobau, only at the distance ot 
shout $00 oF 400 cores from its 
opponents. 
While Bonapartehad been thusen- 
in fortitying his position, and 
in preparing such stupendous means 
of crossing the Danube, the arch- 
duke Charles had not only raised 
works and planted cannon to secure 
himself against an attack, but he 
had drawn from Germany, Poland 
and Hungary, immense reinforce- 
ments, Itis not easy to estimate 
exactly the number of the troops in 
either army. At a fair estimation, 
each may be reckoned at nearly 
150,000 men; but no small pro- 
rtion of the Austrian army con- 
gsted of raw troops drawn from 
the militia, or new-raised levies. In 
Bonaparte’s army, too, were many 
soldiers newly raised and unac- 
customed to war; but the French 
have learnt the method of making 
inexperienced soldiers fight with 
steadiness, discipline and bravery 
nearly equal to their veterans, so 
that they never are the cause of the 
loss of an engagement; while the 
Austrians and other epponents of 
the French have often been beaten 
solely by means of the bad beha- 
viour of their new levies, 
_ Asthe principal means of pzss- 
ing the Danuhe, and the p merpal 
works of the French, had been 
formed directly Opposite to the 


Austrian redoubts at Festre, 
the particular attention of che 
archduke Charles was directed to 
this point. But the plan of Pona. 


parte was not to attermmrt the hag id. 
OUS ExNeriment of « ressing the river 
m the face of the stroneesst and 
beer prepared part of the enemy's 
amy. He made, indeed, a feint of 
crossing opposite Esclinge : and as 
s00n as he perceived the “atter tion 
and the force of the Austrians 
Prizeipally drawn to that part, he 
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began his measures for crossing 
the river on the lett flank of the 
Austrian army, where it was ina 
great measure unprotected, and 
where if he succeeded in gaining 
a footing, they would be obliged 
to leave their entrenchments and 
fight him to great disadvantage. 
But as all his bridges had been 
constructed opposite to Essling, 
it Was necessary to throw over new 
ones, betore he could cross at a 
different part of the river. Du- 
ring the night of the 4th of July 
these new bridges were completed. 
One bridge of a single piece, 80 
toises long, was fixed in toss than 
five minutes; three others of 
boats and rafts were also thrown 
over the river. At two o’clock in the 
morning of the 5th the whole French 
army had crossed the Danube, and 
at daybreak they were arranged in 
order of battle, at the extremity of 
the left flank of the Austrians. 
‘Vhe archduke Charles was thus 
most completely out-generailed : 
his works were rendered useless ; 
he was compelled to abandon his 
positions, and to fight the French 
on the spot chosen by themselves 
and most convenient for them. 
Besides the error of not foreseeing 
the scheme of Bonaparte, the 
‘wstrian general was guilty of a 
sull greater, in leaving his left 
tlank quite eyposed and unprotected. 
In the oficial accounts published 
by the Austrian government, it is 
stated that the archduke John was 
to have covered the left flank 
with his army, but that he did not 
arrive trom Huneary in sufficient 
trme. Put surely no part of the 
line ouehr to have been left fora 
moment uncovered, especially in 
the face of such an enemy as Boe 
Napatrte, and int! uncertam exe 
pectation of the arival of an army 


rad 


from a distant pail of the country. 
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Thewhole of the 5th of July was 

in Mancuvring; during the 
night of that day Renee at- 
tempted to gain possession of the 
willage of Wagram, but the atiempt 
failed. On the morrow a general 
engagement was inevitable. The 
arrangements for this event were 


directly opposite on the part of 


Bonaparte and of the archduke 
Charies. ‘The former strengthened 
his centre, where he was in person, 
and which was stationed within 
cannon shot of Wagram, . ‘he 
Austrian general, on the other 
band, extended jis flanks and. weak- 
ened his centre. At davbreak 
on the6th the battle began. The 
archdnu ke Charles soon aiter its 
commencement weakened his cen- 
tre still furtl eT, and extended and 
streagthened his wings tn such a 
Manner as it he meant to OoVvluank 
the French army. ! 

prised at this mraneuvre, at first 
suspected sOMe Slratacem, and was 
afraid of takwe advantage cf the 
seeming binader ot the «ustrico 
general, Atleagth, when le per- 
ceived that the Prenecn leit wis 
outflanked neaily 2000  tolses, 
and that the whelc space between 
Gros-Aspern and \ HOTA, at the 
former of which the Jeli of the 
French, and at the latter the left 
of the Anctrians, were stationed, 
was occupied by artillery ; he was 
convinced thac ut archidu! 

Charles had committed a@ pret 
mistake, and determined to prok 
by dt. For this purpose, he com- 
manded a pov « fal and reneial 
aitack to be made on the centre 
of the Austrian army :—it pave 
Way, 2nd retrested nearly a league : 
=the night Wi i, thus Sep rated 
and leit unsu; po ted, fell rapidly 
back, At this mement it was 
briskly attackca in front by the 
duke of Rivoli; while dee dube of 


onaparie, Stu 
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Auerstadt attacked and outflanked 
the left wing, thrown into COnster. 
nation and contusion hy the se 
treat of the centre. The villa 
of Wagran: now fell into the hans 
of the French; and the Anstriag 

* 
routed in all quarters, retreated 
towards Moravia. In this battle 
the French took 10 pieces of cap. 
non and 20,000 prisoners, amon 
whom were nearly 400 officers 
The French acknowledged that 
they had 1500 killed and nearly 
4000 wounded. 

The French lost no time in pur. 
sume the Ausirians, and came up 
wil thera at Znaim. Here ano. 
ther battle took place, which, how. 
ever, Was soon terminated by g 
proposal trom the emperor Francis 
to conclude an armistice. On the 
2th ot July this armistice was 
signed, the terins of which too 
plainty proved the extent of the 
ioss the Austrians had sustained, 
and now c mpke iely Gesintute of 
hove and iesources they were left. 
All the str ny pl ces and p' sitions, 
whieh might be advantageous to 
the Trench tin case the war was 
renewed, were cclivered up; and 
by the 4th artiche it was expressly 
stipulated, that they were to aban- 
don the brave and loyal inhabe 
tants of ihe ‘Pyiol and Voralberg, 

From cauces which have never 
been clearly and fully explained, the 
CR uations for a definiuve treaty 
of peace between France and Au- 
sty proceeded very slowly, and 
did jot accomplish their object 
till the middle of the month ol 
October. It is probable that the 
harsh and severe terms which were 
insisted upon by Bonaparte, and 
the expectation entertaimed by Au 
stria, that the large British force 
which had landed on the coast 6 
Zealand, and threatened the ships 


and arsenals at Antwerp, We : 
ac 
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ect es a diversion, had some in 
duesce in protracting the negotia- 
tions, When the terms of peace 
were made known, many people 
were disposed to regard them as by 
po means 80 unfi avourable to Austria 
as had been generally anticipated 
Bonaparte had threatened the em- 

Francis with the loss of his 

and title, and had called 
upon the HungariaA 5 to throw oil 
their dependence, and iorm them- 
selves into a separate and inde. 

itstate. Yet he acted up to 
none of these threatenings in the 
terms on which he consented to 
make peace. But the conciusion 
which many were anaiors to draw 
from these circumstances was by 
no means well founded. ‘They 
did not prove that the resources of 
Austria were much less exhaust- 
ed than had been apprehended, 
or that Bonaparte still regarded 
her as formidable; wor will it be 
found, when the sacrifices Austria 
was compelled to make are duly 
weighed, that she came opt of the 
war in acondition again to oppose 
the power of Bonapurte. it is by 
no means improbable, that an event 
which has subsequently, happened 
may at once account for the pro- 
tracted negotiations, and for the 
apparently favourable terms on 
which Bonaparte granted peace to 
the emperor Francis. ‘his mo- 
narch must have )esitated and 
struggled long, before he could 
bring himself to consent to the 
wnion of his daughter with Bona- 
parte; and to obtain this consent, 
the latter would undoubtedly otfer 
and grant a much mere {favourable 

than he would otherwise 

ve consented to, 

The cessions which Austria made 
May be considered under three 
heads :—first, those to the sove- 
reigns forming the Rhenish league 
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generally ;—~secondly, those to Ba- 
naparte ;—and thirdly, those te 
the king of Saxony. To the king 
of Bavaria, as one of the sove- 
reigns of the Rhenish league, An- 
stria ceded Salzburg, and a por- 
tion of territory extending along 
the banks of the Danube frona 
Passau to the vicinity of Lintz—— 
To France she eave up Fiume and 
Trieste, and the whole of the eonn- 
iry to the south .of the Save, til 
that river enters Bosnia. The king 
of Saxony obtained a few villages 
it bohemia; and in Poland, the 
whole of Western Gallicia, from 
the frontiers of Silesia to the Bog, 
together with the city of Cracow, 
and a district round it in Eastern 
Gallicia.x— Russia obtained so much 
of the territory of this latter :pro- 
vince, as should contain four hun- 
dred thousand souls.—With re 
spect to external politics, the em- 
peror Francis agreed to acknow- 
ledge Joseph Lonaparte king of 
Spain, Buc the most mortitying 
and humiliating condition. is that 
by which the Austrian monarch 
gives up the inhabitants of the 
‘lyrol, with a provision, indeed, 
that Bonaparte shall procure for 
them a complete and full pardon. 
in every part of Germany peace 
was now established, except in the 
T’yrol: the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, though deserted and given up 
by that governsaent in whose favour 
they had risen m arms, and te 
whom they had manifested an at- 
tachment unbroken by the most 
dreadiul sacrifices and sufferings, 
still refused submission to the ia 
vatians or I'rench. More than e@ 
century has witnessed their fidelity 
to the house of Ausiria, and the 
determined and successful resistance 
they have repeatedly made to the 
invaders of their territory, The 
nature of the country which they 
inhabit, 
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mhabit, as well as the necessary oc- 
evpation of their lives, renders them 
avigorous and hardy race: the whole 
= pulation is from the age 
of eight ears regularly trained to 
the use of the gun, by hunting, and 
firing at targets. Hence they are 
proverbially noted as sharp shoot- 
ers, and very superior marksmen. 
in the year 179%, when the 
French revolutionary armies first 
approached their mountains, the 
emperor of Austria summoned 
them to defend themselves. Ore 
anizing a levy en masse, they 
—— to the defence of their 
frontiers, and repelled the invasion 
of the enemy. At three other pe- 
riods, in 1798, 1799 and 1800, 
their bravery prevented their coun- 
try from being subdued, or even 
from becoming the seat of war. 
In 1801 they themselves were 
ually successtul ; but the emperor 
Austria, surrounded on a:] sides 
with misfortunes, was compelled, 
after the fatal bate of Hohen- 
Iimden, to surrender the ‘Tyrol and 
Voraibers, as piedzes. For three 
months these countries were ine 
sulted, pillaged aud oppressed by 
the French. in 1804, when tle 
war asain broke out between France 
and Austria, marshal Ney and the 
Bavarian generals in vain attempt- 
ed to perevaie the Tyrol; and 
had the iate or this country rested 
solely upon the vatour of its in- 
habitants, they would not have 
sated the calamiues of the An- 
sirian monarchy. The battie ot 
Austerlitz and the consequent peace 
ot Presburgh wansferied the terri- 
tory of the Tyroiese trom Austria 
to Bavaria: but their feelings and 
attachments still belonged to their 
ancient sovereigns ; nor was the 
conduct of Bavaria towards them 
calculated to reconcile them to the 
change, ‘Taxes and oppressions in 


every form, varied only «» RS te 
make them more severely felt, ix 
ritated and impoverished the 7 
rolese. For three years they “A 
fered, till, at last, the Prospeet of 
a new war hetween Austria and 
France held out to them an oppor. 
tunity of throwing off the hateful 
yoke, and perhaps of benefitine 
the cause of their legitimate sove. 
reign. 

‘hey immediately rose in a macs 
and marched to meet their ene. 
mies: the latter were 27,000 strong, 
but they were unable to resist the 
brave ‘I'yrolese, who gained a 
complete victory. Bonaparte, ir. 
ritated at this intelligence, sent a 
still larger force against them, all 
of whom they defeated except the 
corps under Lefebvre. As this 
corps Was too powerful for them, 
the Tyrolese took advantage of 
the natural streneth of their coun. 
try, and, by occupying the passes 
and tops ot the mountains, im 
the progress of the French, and 
destroyed great numbers of them. 
At length Lefebvre, unable to 
retain the country, and continually 
exposed to have his troops cut off 
by an enemy whom he could not 
reach, was compelled to. retreat, 
and seek his safety in an ignomini- 
ous flight. ‘The people of the Ty- 
rol, having thus freed their country 
from the preseace of the French, 
and rendered it a safe asylum tor 
such of the Austrian prisoners as 
found means to escape, determined 
to seek=the enemy beyond their 
frontiers. Munich, the capital ot © 
Bavaria, was threatened by them. 
In Suabia they took Kempten, and 
pushed on beyond Ulm. In Italy 
they reached within a few miles 
ot Verona; and Carinthia and 
Salzburg were for atime subdued 
by them. [fad the o:her troops of 
Ausuia been anima.ed with a s- 
milat 
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milar courage, and led on with 
equal skill, Bonaparte would have 
heen more successfully opposed. 
But the emperor Francis was 
again compelled to make peace, 
and, as one of the articles of that 
, not only to give up the Ly- 
rolese, but even to send one of her 
Isto assist the French and 
Pocarians in persuading or com- 
ling them to submit. ‘Phe cru- 
elties of the French, and the ex- 
actions of the Bavarians, however, 
had made too deep an impression 
on the Tyrolese for them to yield 
themselves up to the yoke without 
resistance. And their resistance 
was most formidable: some of the 
most éxperienced generals of Bo- 
gaparte, at the head of some of his 


best troops, were repeatedly de- 


feated and driven back with great 
loss, even after they had penetrated 
into the centre of the Tyrol. At the 
head of the mountaineers appeared 
a man worthy of being a leader 
among a nation of herocs:—the 
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brave Hoffer. This man animated 
and directed the actions of his 
countrymen ; and before him, un- 
accustomed as he was to war, the 
most experienced troops of Europe 
fied. la vain did Bonaparte for a 
long time pour in fresh forces, 
block up the passes of the Tyrol, 
and forbid all communication be- 
tween the inhabitants and the 
neighbouring countries. All his 
schemes were foiled; and if for a 
short time the Tyrolese fled before 
his armies, or appeared not to op- 
pose their progress, it was only to 
attack them to more advantage in 
the passes of the mountains, or 
when they were unprepared. On 
the conquest of the country Bona- 
parie was determined : and at 
length he effected it (if conquest 
that can be called, where every 
inhabitant possesses an unsubdued 
spirit) by pouring in continued rein- 
forcements, and by the capture and 
infamous execution of the gallant 
Hoffer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Affairs of the other States of Enrope—Sufferings of Sweden by the War 
Jrom the Loss of Pomerania—of Finland-— Distress and Dissatisfaction of 
her Inhalitants—The King deposed—Diet summoned—The Dube of 
Suder mania ap pr inted King — The new Con stitution — Peace with Russie, 


Denmark, end France—State of Denmurk—of Russia and Turk 


—- 


of Holland—Speech of Bor aparte to the Legislative Body— Exposin 
tion of the State of the French Empire with respect to its Victories—Com. 
wTerTce- -and public Works— Proceedings relative lo the Dworce of Ro. 
naparle— Consequences likely to result from it—State of Westphalia~ 


of Prussia. 


TO part of Europe, with the 
exception of tke British Isles, 
ay* more completely beyond the 
teach of Bonaparte’s power than 
the kingdom of Sweden; while at 
the same time his enmity and hatred 
Were directed against the Swedish 
monarch almost in an egual degree 
as they were against the govern- 
ment and inhabitants of Britain. 
After France had stript Sweden of 
her German Cominions, the only 
mode by which she could further 
weaken and reduce her was by in- 
citing the Russian emperor to at- 
tack her on the side of Finland. 
In the last volume of our Register 
we gave an account of the war 
which was carried on between the 






two powers on the eastern shores of 
— . << . . a ° 
the Gulf of Bothnia: the contest 
Vas nA aes 
was song andarcuors; andthough 
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of he. torees, and fiom the civcum- 
Slunce Of the scene cf war lying 
. 22 ‘& 

ymuUCH nearer hes territories, 
at last snceecce t wreeting the 
w he of binland fem le, 
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Bothnia, and direct her march 
agamst Sweden Proper, 

The war would probably have 
been renewed with similar obstinacy 
as soonas the spring of the year 1809 
would have permitted the respectite 
armies to march and act, had not a 
revolution in Sweden for a time 
suspended hostilities,and ultimately 
brought about a peace. In order 
to trace the origin and cause ot 
this revolution (which, in an age 
that had not witnessed the extra- 
ordinary changes and overthrow of 
empires, which France has accom- 
plished, would have been deemed 
and narrated as xn historical object 
of prime importante,) it may be 
proper briefly to sketch the conduct 
and state of Sweden trom the com- 
mencement of her hostilities with 
France, The result of the first 
coalition into which Sweden et 
tered against France, was the loss 
of her trade; of the second coalt- 
tion, the loss of Pomerania, a pr 
vince to which she was obliged ia 
a great measure to look tor the 
supply of her inhabitants with ro i 
When the conferences were held #& 
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Tisit, Srreden was invited to join 
in them; bet Gustavus, WNO pose 
geaed a mind endowed with more 
inacity than became ihe mo- 
narch of an impoverished nation, 
and who looked more to what he 
conceived to be his own honour an d 
consistency, than to the happmess 
of his people, absolutely refused to 
become a party in the conferences. 
To the loss of Pomerania succeeded 
the loss cf Finland,—a province 
which the more favoured states of 
Furope would have regarded as of 
jitle moment or uulity, but to 
whichthe cold and barren regions of 
Sweden were considerably indebted 
forthe necessaries of life. In point 
of population and inti msic value, 
Finland might justly be cousidered 
as forming one third part of the 
Swedish empire. 
Still the Swedish people per- 
c@ived their monarch determmed 
to prosecute the war with Russia ; 
awar by which so much territory 
had been already Jost ;—which had 
nearly destroyed the whole trade 
of the kingdom ;~——and to support 
which they were compelled tu bear 
the most oppressive taxes, while 
their means of paying them were 
roportionally reduced. If they 
ooked forward, they anticipated 
only an increase of mi! fortunes and 
evils, witho&t the most distant 
prospect of any aG vantage, Or even 
alleviation. That Russia lad 
leagued herself to France, contrary 
to ali rules of justice and maxims 
of — jihat te fovernment 
of France was built on cppressien 
and cruelty, ind simed at the con- 
quest or desola‘ion ot all] Enrope, 
oa us them insutiicient reasons, 
why thev, 


a comparatively teebie 
peonle 7 


; and fortunately placed out 
ct tae rezen of her power, should 
. re PvE th: , 

*actune every thing to endeavour 
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to save Europe, and punish or rey" 
press the amb:tion of France. 

In the midsce of the poverty and: 
want occasioned by the loss of Po- 
merania and Finland, a dreadful! 
infectious disorder broke out in- 
Sweden, which, fiom the inability 
of the poorer order of the inhabit. 
ants to procure the necessary me. 
cical advice and assistance, or even 
the prover !vod and acrendance, - 
made great ravayes amongst them, 
Nor were causes of discontent con- 
fined to the yfeople: the army, 
finding that their sovereien was 
resolved again t) lead themto a 
war, in which detear, loss; and ex. 
treme hardsitips were certain, and 
which they thought might be avoid- 
ed if he looked more tothe good of 
his subjects, and dismissed from his 
mind the quixotic idea of oppesing 
France, manifested unequivocal 
signs of discontent. A considerable 
partof the western army determined 
to march to Stockholm. ‘The other 
armies evinced a similar deteymina- 
tion, As soon asthese things were 
known to the king, he resolved to 
proceed to the south of Sweden, 
and endeavour to collect troops, for 
the purpose of opposing the rey 
the nobility in 
Stockholm presented strong remon- 
strances against this plan: but the 
king continuing obstinately fixed to 
his purpose, they judged it neces- 
sary to make bim a prisoner. In 
this sitmation of affirs, the duke 
of Suderman was called upon to 
assume a temporary government, 
tll tinal measures were taken re- 
specting the king. 

Steps were immediately taken to 
assembie the diet; and after cone 
siderable discussion, it was dctere 
mined to depose ihe king, and to 
place the duke of Sudermania on 
the throne. A new constitution 
was 
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ticles; the most important of Winch 
are tothe following purport :— The 
government is declared to be mo- 
narchical and hereditary, with limi- 
tation to the’male issue :—the king 
is wholly exempt from responsibi- 
lity, but the members of the coun- 
cil of state, appointed by him, are 
to be responsible for the advice 
they give. ‘The privilege of de- 
ciding upon all business before the 
council is vested in the king, who 
may assent or dicsene, in Opposition 
to all the members: to them is 
allowed only the liberty of remon- 
strating ; aud they are to record 
their dissent from the opinion of 
the king: if they do not, they are 
to be deemed guilty of abetting the 
king in hisdecision, if it should be 
unconstitutional. No person can 
be deprived of his life, liberty, ho- 
nour or property, without trial: —no 

rson can be harassed or perse- 
cated for his religious opinions.— 
No judge can be removed from his 
office by the king, without just 
cause and proof of criminality. The 
diet is to be regularly assembled, 
but ao diet is to sit longe; than 
three No offcer of the 
crown 15 to use his influence in the 
election of the men.bers of the diet. 
No man, while a member of the 
diet, can be accused or deprived of 
his liberty, for what he may have 
done or said in his respective siate, 
unless the state to which he belongs 
shall require it. ‘The king cannot 
iMpose any trxes without the con- 
seut of the diet.—The hberty of 
the press is (o be superimtended by 
a commilice, 

As soon as the revolution which 
had taken place in Sweden was 
known in Russia, an armistice was 
concluded bctween the two powers ; 
this however was not of long dura- 
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was formed, consisting of 114 ar- 








AND 


tion, The particular canses which 
terminated 1 are not well ander, 
stood ; but these is ground fi “~ : 
posing -that Russia was anxious « 
interfere in the settlement of the 
Swedish KOVETHMENE Lo a greater 
extent than the duke of Suderma , 
and the Swedish nobiliry wan 
williug ~ admit. Some difiiculty 
might aiso arise from the Cx press 
“igi ae new king, that 
) a3 Getermined not to consent 
to any peace with Russia, which 
should be disgraceful to sweden 
or compel her to take up arms 
ayainst her faithtul ally Great Br. 
tains The war between Russia 
and Sweden was accordingly re. 
newed ; but misfortune still at 
tended the armies of the latter; and 
as the former receded from some 
of her demands which were con. 
sidered most barsh and dishonoure 
able, peace was at length concluded 
between them on the 17th of Sep. 
tember. Great sacritices of ters 
ritory were. necessarily made by 
Sweden: the sea of Aland, the 
rulf of Bothnia, and the rivers 
ol ‘Tornea and Meconio were fixed 
as the future boundaries between 
the two kingdoms. ‘The islands 
wt an equal distance from Aland 
aud Finland were ceded to Russia, 
while Sweden was permiited to ie 
tam such as were nearer (o lier own 
coast. Sweden obtained some re- 
laxation with respect to her cone 
mercial mtercourse with Great bi 
tam: she promised lo adhere to 
what Bonaparte is pleased to de 
houminate the continental system, 
under certain modifications which 
the necessities of the country abso- 
lutely required. ‘The king of Swe 
den engaged to shut his ports tothe 
ships of Great Britain, and not to 
allow the importation of any thug 
fivim that country, except salt aid 

colonial 














colonial produce. Soon after peace 
was concluded between Russia and 
Sweden, the latter opened a nego- 
tiation with France and Denmark: 
the terms with Denmark were soon 
adiusted, nor do they contain any 
thing remarkable. ‘The negotia- 
tion with France was more pro- 
tracted: by theterms of it, a more 
strict adherence to the continental 
system was imposed on Sweden, to 
which, however, as yet, she has not 
been compelled to submit. As soon 
as the new constitution of Sweden 
was Gxed, and it was found that 
the people were comipletely tran- 
quillized and content, more liberty 
was given to Gustavus, and a re- 
gular income was allowed him. 
Denmark offers little to our 
notice this year. From the nature 
and situation of her territories, she 
cuflers much from the war with 
Great Britain. Norway, unproduc- 
tive in itself, and cut off by our su- 
perior maritime power from all re- 
gular connexion with the more fer- 
tile territories of Zealand and Jut- 
land, has suffered considerably : 
nor has Zealand itself been much 
more fortunate; although this 


island is extremely productive of 


corn, yet it is indebted to the con- 
tinent for many of the necessaries 
of life, from which it was com- 
pletely cut off by our ships cruising 
in the Belts. As, however, it was 
evidently forthe mutual advantage 
of Denmark and Britain, that a 
commercial intercourse should take 
place between them, the former 
government, as far as she was per- 
mitted by Bonaparte, has relaxed 
in her interdiction of our manufac- 
tures and colonial produce. And 
as the very existence of Norway 
depended on her interchanging her 
timber for the necessaries of life, 
the trade between that country and 

nitaim has been carried on with 
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little interruption. Iceland, the 
oldest colony of any European state, 
has been taken possession of, rather 
than conquered, by the English ; 
but hitherto our humanity has had 
more room for exertion in this inhos- 
pitable spot, than our commerce. 
The affairs of Russia, independ. 
ently of her connexion with France 
and her war with Sweden, are of 
lictleimportance. As soon as peace 
between Great Britain and Turkey 
had been brought about by the 
mission of Mr. Adair and the in- 
tervention of the Austrian ambas- 
sador at the Porte, Russia directed 
her arms against that power. It 
was expected that the fate of this 
shattered and convulsed empire 
would soon be decided. Another 
revolution had taken place at Con- 
stantinople, in which Mustapha Ba- 


?raicter had been either slain or 


compelled to fly, and the Janissa- 
ries had assumed a tumultuous and 
despotic power. But the Russian 
forces, though opposed to a go- 
vernment at all times feeble, and 
latterly become convulsed to the 
very centre, did not succeed or 
advance towards the accomplish- 
ment of their great object with 
so much celerity as was anticipated. 
That the destruction of the Turkish 
empire is at hand, there can be 
little doubt ; but till the pleasure of 
Bonaparte decrees its dissolution, 
the power of Russia will be im- 
potent against it. With respect to 
the internal situation of the latter 
kingdom, it may easily be conjec- 
tured, from the devotion of its mo- 
narch to the very creatures of Bo- 
naparte ;—the ill-will and dissatis- 
faction of the nobility from this 
cause, and from the almost de- 
struction of their revenues, in cone 
sequence of the interruption of the 
commerce between Russia and 
Great Britain.jIn the case of Russia, 
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the impossibility of imposing ef. 
fectual and permanent restrictions 
on commerce is abundantly ma- 
nifest. So overloaded was this 
country with superabundant pro- 
duce, and so destitute of the articles 
for which she was accustomed to 
éxchange if, that the emperor Alex- 
ander was at length compelled to 
udmit of the exportation of tim- 
ber and naval stores to Britain, and 
to receive from her mandfactures 
and colonial priiduce. 

But the inhabitants of no country 
On the continent suffered more 
from the interruption of commerce 
than those of Holland. Their 
habits and their necessities alike lead 
them to commercial pursuits. Bo- 
haparte, aware of this, and suspect- 
ing that they would favour and 
encourage the importation of Bri- 
tish goods; obliged his brother 
Louis to impose very rigid restric- 
tions on his subjects. isdie, na- 
turally of a mild and peaceable 
disposition, and not able to witness 
the distresses of his subjects with- 
but feeling a wish to relieve them, 
endeavoured in vain to soften his 
brother, and to persuade him to 
relax his anti-commercial edicts 
with respect to the Dutch. Some 
time, and fer a short period, he 
seems to have succeeded ; for de- 
trees were issued allowing the ex- 
portation of certain articles, the 
produce of Holland, and the im- 
portation of goods ftom Great Bri- 
taing But these decrees were cither 
rescinded in such a short time, or 
Were so constantly altered, that com- 
Mercial adventurers were afraid to 
act upon them: Notwithstanding 
all that the Dutch had suffered in 
furtherance of the objects of Bo- 
Naparte’s ambition, and of his hatred 
ayainst this country, they were 
Officially accused in the Moniteur 
et having deserted the cause of the 


continent, and opposed the anti 
commercial decrees of Bonaparte, 
This accusation drew from the 
Dutch a pathetic appeal to what 
they had suffered and done fos 
France ; but the appeal was made 
in vain. Bonaparte knew that, not. 
withstanding his hordes of custom. 
house officers, the manufactures of 
this country, and colonial produce 
to an enormous amount, was smug- 
oe into Holland, and throuck 

olland introduced into the con. 
tinent and even into France itself. 
The expedition of the English 
against Flushing took place about 
this time: he conceived that if the 
island at the mouth of the Scheldt 
had formied part of the French em: 
pire, they would have been better 
prepared for an invasion, and would 
not have exposed his navy and ar. 
senals at Antwerp to such great 
danger. As soon therefore as he 
had finished the war with Austria, 
he summoned his brother Louis to 
Paris, for the purpose of settling the 
changes that he deemed necessary 
in Holland, and of infusing into 
him, if possible, a portion of hit 
own callousness to the sufferings of 
his subjects, and of his hatred to 
England. 

In France itself, our attention i¢ 
called this year to a very important 
scene ;—the divorce of Bonaparte 
fidm his empress Josephine. But 
before we detail the particulars of 
that scene, we shall advert to the 
speech of the emperor to the legié- 
lative body, and the usual annual 
exposition of the state of the 
country. 

The legislative body met on 
the 3d of December, when Bona 
parte addressed them in the isual 
strain. He rapidly sketched his 
triumphs in Spain and Austria; 
and congratulated them on the ter 


mination of what he denominaie! 
the 
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the fourth Punic war in the short 
of three months. He then 
adverted to our fatal and inglortous 
ex ‘on to the Scheldt, ‘“ The 
‘ys of France conducted the 
aglish army: it has terminated its 
jects in the pestilential marshes 
ot Walcheren.” The extension of 
the French empire is the next suby 
ject of congratulation, ‘The Cus- 
cans were worthy of forming part 
of *he great nation, from the rmid- 
ness of their character, from the 
attachment of their pncestors to 
France, and from the services they 
have rendered to European civiliza- 
tion: on these accounts they are 
ynited to the empire. ‘The pope 
is stripped of his temporal power 
and territory, and compelled to 
restore it to the successor ot Char- 
jemagne, from whom he received 
it, because the great schemes of 
Bonaparte were always opposed in 
the Peninsula by the weakness or 
treachery of the sovereign pontiff. 
The treaty of Vienna has given to 
France a great extent of territory 
on the Adriatic sea; this territory 
ts formed into the Illyrian republic, 
‘and shall be governed in such a 
manner as shall enable France 
either to protect or punish the 
neighbourimg = ‘Turkish empire.” 
Holland, placed between England 
and France,—but from her position 
the natura} outlet of the principal 
arteries of the latter, must undergo 
some changes, in order to cover 
the safety of the empire, and pro- 
mote the mutual interest of the two 
countnes. This speech concluded 
with denouncing the flight of the 
leopard to the ocean, in order to 
avoid shame, defeat, and death, as 
foon as Bonaparte should cross the 
Pyrenees, 
In the annual exposition of the 
state of the French empire, it is 
¢knowledged that its commerce 
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suffers considerably ; nor is there 
any hope held out that it would 
speedily _— its former freedom 
and Hourishing state. In order to 
draw off the attention of the French 
people from this gloomy and dis. 
couraging subject, the victories and 
conquests of Napoleon are enume, 
rated and dwelt upon at great 
length, and with much exultation 
ind tiation ; while the perfidy and 
the blunders of the English ministr 
are brought inte contrast wit 
French honour, moderation, and 
success. tis positively denied that 
Bonaparte ever entertained the idea 
of restoring the kingdom of Poland, 
or that he views with the least jea- 
lousy or ill-will the great accession 
of terrttory gained by Russia from 
Austria and Sweden. The neces 
sity and advantage of uniting part 
of Holland to France are more 
fully dwelt upon than in the speech 
of Bonaparte. But the most singu- 
Jar passage in this part of the ex- 
posé, is that which relates to the 
Spanish settlements in America, 
The French emperor will not op. 
pose theif mdepencdence j—as if it 
rested with him, des::tute as he is 
of a navy, whether Spanish 
colonies should be free or not. 

The works that have been carried 
on in the interior of France are 
next enumerated: among these the 
most usetul are the canal Napoleon, 
which will unite the Rhine and the 
Rhone ;—the maritime works at 
Cherburg, where the rock has been 
hollowed out 30 feet below high 
water ;—the roads which traverse 
the Alps, the Appcenines, and the 
Pyrenees, in every direction; and 
the draining the sterile marshes of 
Bourgoing, Cotentin, and Roeche- 
fort. On no work have the French 
bestowed more pains, laid out more 
money, or exerted more skill and 
labour, than on their high roads, 
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which lead from the empirefto the 
neighbouring kingdoms : and by no 
work perhaps has France more 
contributed to her victories and 
conquests. By means of the excel- 
fent roads leading from France to 
Germany, Bonaparte in every war 
with Austria, and particularly in 
the last, was enabled to transport 
with so much celerity, such im- 
mense bodies of troops, with their 
requisite artillery, accoutrements, 
and provisions, and to briag up, 
whenever it was requisite, fresh 
reinforcements. 

A rumour had for a long time 
one abroad, which, though it oc- 
casionally died away, was always 
revived after a short interval, that 
Bonaparte meant to divorce Jose- 
hine, for the purpose of uniting 
Pimself with a younger and more 
noble bride. At last, on the 16th 
of December, his desien to dissolve 
his marriage was formally an- 
nounced, ‘The project of a decree 
on the subject was submitted to the 
senate on that day, and before the 
sitting terminated the Jaw autho- 
rizing the divorce was enacted. T'o 
Witness this divorce, most of the 
relations of Bonaparte and Jose- 
phine were summoned to Paris. 
The arehchancellor was ordered to 
attend in the grand cabinet ct the 
emperor, where the empress, the 
kings of Holland, Westphalia, and 
Naples ; the viceroy of Italy; the 
queens of Holland, Westphalia, and 
Spain ; madame, the mothe: ot 
Jonaparte, and the princess: Pau- 
line, were assembied.—The empe- 
ror then explained to them his 
vicws, and the motive S whic h had 
led him to Yorm them and carry 
them into execution. Anxious to 
promote the interests of France, 
and convinced that those interests 
would be he st secured if he hould 
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brought up in the knowledge of hig 
plans, andimbibing fromhimhisloye 
of the French people, he had come 
to the reluctant determination to 
divorce the empress Josephine, by 
whom he could no longer expect to 
have issue, in order that he might 
unite himself to a more youthful 
bride. This motive alone, and not 
any ground of complaint against 
the empress, whom he wished stil] 
to miain the title, and whom he 
should always esteem, had led him 
to this step. As soon as Bonaparte 
had finished, the empress stepped 
forward, and declared that she 
willingly consented to the divorce, 
in order to further the emperor's 
enerous and patriotic views, From 
a she had received all she pos. 
sessed: towards him she felt the 
strongest attachment; of this at. 
tachment she gave the greatest proof 
by consenting to cease to be his 
wife. —A proces verbal was then 
drawn up, which was signed by the 
kings, queens, princes, and prin- 
cesses present, as well as by the 
emperor and empress. Thus ter- 
minated a scene which we might 
be disposed to mock for its mum- 
mery, did not the character of Bo- 
naparte forcibly and painfully im- 
press upon our minds the convie- 
tion, that it is intended to produce, 
and will most assuredly produce, 
the consolidation and permanency 
of his power, and the consequent 
hopelessness of the restoration of 
independence to Europe, 

Of the changes which Bonaparte 
has effected on the continent of 
Europe, perhaps a pretty clear and 
adequate idea may be formed, by 
a description of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia, and of Prusstai— 
the one made up of a number ot 
states, before their union subject 
very diiferent governments; and 
the latter, reduced by an ul-con- 
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ar below the level of most 
created kingdoms ot 
Bonaparte. The range: hog 
phalia ts divided into elg 7 “| - 
ments; its area consists OF a yout 
4000 square miles, and its popula- 
tion amounts to 1,946,545, Dhis 
pulation consists of russians 
a tce Hanoverians, Bruns- 
wickers, Ke.» Who rejoice at, or 
are dissatistied with, their new sove- 
reign and form of government, ac- 
cording to the comparative happi- 
ness or misery they experienced be- 
fore they were subdued and incor- 
rated. ‘Che Hessians have the 
oe cause to lament the change in 
their condition ;—the people of 
Hanover and Brunswick, the most. 
This motley group is kept in sub- 
jection by an immense military 
force, much beyond the capability 
of theterritory. ‘The contingent to 
the confederation of’ the Rhine 
amounts to 20,000 iatantry, 4,500 
cavalry, and 1,500 artillery; but 
the French emperor is always ready 
to supply troops to keep his new 
kingdoms in subjection, under the 
pretext of enabling them to main- 
tain their military establishment. 

[n several respects the Germ n 
states which now form the kinedom 
of Wesiphalia, are theoretically 
benefited s ce then incorporation. 
It is however doubttul whether the 
priviless » FTanred DI their new 
constitution wil! ever be fully and 
rerularly enjoyed. Some, indeed, 
have alrea ly taken place. All 
kinds of slavery and vas lage are 
abolished. In tiie eye of the law, 
all are declared to have ce 


ducted w 
of the newly 


rights, Jie indifference, or the 
berality, manifested by Bonaparte 
in points of religion, has been ex- 
tended ‘to them: every form c 
g0Us Worship is permitted, and 
nO political dis ibility is recognised, 


The trial by jurs In criminal cases 
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is established. ‘The system of taxa- 
tion isregular and uniform, These 
blessings are counterbalanced, or 
dearly purchased, by the lass of do- 
mestic happiness, ug from the 
conscription laws ;—the decrease of 
their comforts, by the anuihiladon 
of their trade ;-—the suppression of 
their feelings, from the dread of 
military execution, should they wt- 
ter a complaint ;—the subversion of 
their moral principles, drom the 
secrecy, deceit, and traud, they are 
compelled to have recourse to, in 
order to elude the conscription 
laws, or to procure by exchange a 
few of the prohibited comforts of 
life ;—and finally, by the decline of 
civilization and learning among 
them, owing to the military cha- 
racter of their government. 

The kingdom of Prussia, not- 
withstanding the severe losses she 
has sustained in the south-west of 
Poland and the north-west of Ger- 
many, still contains a population of 
more than five millions. Ter in- 
feriority there{ore does not arise so 
much from the territory she has 
been compelled to relinquish, as 
from the weakness and impolicy of 
her government. Although her ta) 
resulted from these CiALllses, they 
are still suffered to subsist and ope. 
rat’. Levery measure which would 
call forth the industry of her inha- 
bitants Is now peculiarly necessary, 
i order to compensate for her 
Losses ; yer monopolies and restrice 
rons are still allowed to coutinue. 
olicy dictates to Prussia the ne- 
cossity of giving up the idea of 
continuing a military power, while 
it points’ out the advantages she 
Possesses for commerce ; yet the 
king still fon ily cher hes the hopes 
and plans formed by the creat 
Frederic, and directs his feeble 
efforts to recruit his army ia the 
midst of an impoverished people. 
lrom 
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From this rage for continuing 
Prussia a military power, conse- 
quences prejudicial, not only to 
commerce, but also to the fmances, 
have resulted: the soldiers are, paid 
regularly and fully, while the pub- 
lic functionaries are left unpaid, or 
receive only half their salaries; 
the state paper is at a great dis- 
count: no money circulates: peo- 
ple lock it up, unabie to employ it 
from the restrictions imposed on 
trade, and afraid to discover their 
possession of it, lest they should be 
summoned to contribute to forced 


loans, From these circumstap 

wt 1s abundautly evident that th 
Prusstan government is 4 th 
greater enemy tothe welfare of ~ 
own subjects, than the ambition and 
rapacity ot France, and that its 
misior:unes have not yet opened 
its eyes to their Causes and r mede ' 
a further Hlustration and pr of, if 


it were needful, of the melancholy 


truth, that the old vovernments og 
i» . ‘ eo = : > 
Europe have fallen principally 
through their own obstinacy, pre. 
judice, weakness, and folly. 
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DECEMBER, 1808. 


$1, On Friday a great crowd of 
»ple gathered round the house of 
a Mr. Hunt, a tinman, in Chandos- 
street, Covent-Garden, on the sup- 
sition that a yirl, who had been 
tis servant, had Josther life throngh 
beating and starvation, as was very 
universally circulated. through the 
crowd, In the evening the popular 
indignation rose to such a height, 
that several panes of glass were 
broken in the house by the mob. 
Police officers were called in, and 
the crowd were dispersed. An in- 
quest was then held at the Crown 
and Thistle, inthe same street, be- 
fore Anthony Gell, esq. coroner for 
Westminster. The substance of 
the evidence was, that Ann Fane, 
the deceased, was a girl about fif- 
teen years of age, and had beena 
pauper in the workhouse at Lynn, 
in Norfolk, in conseqience of her 
having been the o phar child of 
poor parents. She was taken a 
short time back into the service ot 
Mr. H. as an apprentice. She was 
thought by her rfistress to be 
untoward girl, : ty nd at dilferent Be 
received correction. From what 
as it did not appear, but she 
tell j mto a dangerous state of ill 
health, Dr. Merriman, of the 
Western Dispensary, prese ribed for 
her at different times ; but she was 
Ways in the company of Mrs, JI. 


A relation frequently visited her, 
but always in the presence of Mrs. 
H. and nothing particular came 
out. A neighbour had frequently 
heard the girl cry out, and there 
were the marks of blows upon dif- 
ferent parts of her person, But Dr. 
Merriman was of opinion that there 
was not any appearance whatever 
of injury, such as was sufficient to 
have occasioned the death of the 
patient, either internally or exter- 
nally; and the deccased having 
been tor some time ill, the verdict 
was—Died a natural death. 

‘The suit commenced by Francis 
Newbery, esq. of Heathfield Park, 
in Sussex, against the inhabitants 
of his parish, for the damage he 
sustained by his woods having been 
twice set on fire, inthe month of 
March last, by some person or per- 
sonsunknow n, has been determined 
by the payment to him of the sum 
awarded, in conformity with the 
opinions of two eminent counsel, 

who both agreed, that Mr. New 
bery was — to recover, under 
the acts of the 15th of Edward I. 
and the 6th of George I. This 
case is of importance to the com- 
munity, as it will show, that in 
such atrocious attempts upop Mae 
gisti: UtCS, and others who are active 
in the discharge of their duty, ma- 
lice ‘will miss of its aim, and the 
inju yf. ull upon the neighbourhood, 
instead of the individual. 
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FAMILY OF BONAPARTE. 


Napoleon ....,ee+seeeee 


Joseph Boraparte 


Louis Bonaparte ...... ee 
Jerome Bonaparte .... .. 


Eugene Beauharnois, step- 
son t» Napoleon.,.... 
Infant daughter of ditto... 


Emperor of France and king of Italy, 
King of Spain. ‘ 
King of Holland. 

King of Westphaiia, 

Viceroy of Italy. 


Princess of Bologna. 


Joachim Murat, brother-) ,: ; 
King of Naples. 


in-law to Napoleon... 
Cardinal Fesche, uncle to 
Napoleon,..... PP 


Archbp. of Lyons and primate of the cos, 
federation of the Rhine. 


Vassal Kings of Bonaparte’s Creation. 


Kin 


e of Bavaria. 


King of Wurtemburg. 
King of Saxony. 


Scme of the French Nobility created by Bonaparte, 


C, M. Talleyrand...... 


Marshal Bernadotte...... 
Derthier.... o<ecs. 
o——— Marmont... ....:. 
wom JUNOT, ce ee ee eee 


SAVATY. iwc cecce 























Gmomtivees DAVOUST.. 0.02020. 
Augereau........ 
omnes [SCSSICTES. . .. 5. oe 
Kellerman........ 
| RS aes 
Caulincourt...... 
emmmeneme J)UTOC. 20... cece 
ees VICCOr.. 2.00... 
RE 
Sento Defebre. .. cece lc 


—_— -— Moncey 7, ee @ ese @e 
—_—_---— Mortier. *eet @eeeee 
—_—_—_—_—-— Massena *e*e ef @ 


——— Ney...... Sore | 





Moss ccéckces 


SN ee 








Prince of Benevento, in the kingdom of 
Naples, 

Prince of Ponte Corvo, 

Prince of Neufchatel (Switzerland. ) 

Duke of Ragusa (Dalmatia. ) 

Duke of Abrantes ( Portugal.) 

Duke of Rovigo (Italy, near Venice.) 

Duke of Auerstadt. 

Duke of Castiglioni (in Italy, near Mantua. 

Duke of Istria (Last of the Venetian Gulf. 

Duke of Valmy. 

Duke of Padua (near Venice. ) 

Duke of Vicenza (near Venice.) 

Duke of Friouli (north of Venice.) 

Duke of Belluno (near Venice.) 

Duke of Dalmatia (Gulf of Venice) 

Duke of Dantzick. 


. DukeofCornegliano (in Italy, near Parma) 


Duke of Treviso (near Venice. ) 


. Duke of Rivoli (near Turin.) 


Duke of Elchingen (Germany, circle of 
Swabia. ) 


Duke of Parma (Italy.) 

Duke of Placenza ( Italy.) 

Count Sessac. 

Count Huenberg. 

SUPPLIES 








on. 


1808: } 


gupPpLIES SENT TO SPAIN AND 
PORTUG AL ; 
Sent since the Ist c f May, 1808. 
Pieces of ¢ cannon. 98 and $1,600 
rounds of ammunitton. 
Howitvers.... 55, av d 7,200 do. 


Carronades,. .. 90, and 4,000 dow 


Musquets...¥.-+++- 200,17 

; on 
Rifles... ces coer? eevee ia 21) 
Swords. . eeteeeeven? “ee 61,591 
Mabe eee Sei ee seee ee T9000 
Infantry accoutrement—sets 39,000 
Ball cartridges . 23,477,955 
Lead balls....:..... 6,060,000 


Whole barrels er, powder... 15,400 
Specie.s....02---2 £1,931,903 
Pillsofexchange negottated200, 434 
Camp equipage........ 10,000 


te cee cee ee OOU 
Linen—yards........ .. 318,000 
Clathedo.......... O5,f o> 
MGC GOlG ebb et a's .. 82,00 
Serge—pieces......00..0. 6; 185 
OS Se 4,016 
Sere 50,000 
Suits-of clothing. ....... 92,000 
So a .. § 35,000 
Shoes, a Ts oP ese. 96,000 
SEES G Ue ac cc cs c'e 15,000 
Calico—pieces........ 99.212 
&c, &e. &ce. 
Mo cnccsseee se ee 60,000 
a 54,000 
Hats and caps.......... 16,000 
Pouches and belts...... 240,000 
Pieces aepetifne.......... 762 
On their passage. 
Cloth—pieces. . . PIE Ss ¢ 238 
MG Ds Gs ec dics at “3 4,100 
Re Sea eee 7,000 
OP eee 78,000 


Shoe soles........5...5. 35,000 
sg ee ee 8,100 
To be shipped as soon as received 

frpm contractors. 


Boots......... 28,4 
~~~ ig =8,400 
- seesenseese. 233,400 
1 ET Ps POP 100 
Pouches.............. 150,150 
yards. ., 125,000 
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The foundation-stone of the 
new theatre in Covent-Garden, now 
erecting by Mr. Robert Smirke, was 
this day laid by his royal highness 
the prince of Wales, as grand ma- 
ster of the free masons ; the duke 
of Sussex, carl Moira, ‘and other 
7 distincuished noblemen, with some 
hundreds of that order, atteided in 
procession. Considerableimportance 
and interest was given to the spece 
tucle by the honour thus conferred 
upon it; and all necessary pre-ar- 

rangements h aving been admirably 
attended to by the proprietors and 
the architect, the whole ¢eremony 
passed with much éclat.’ It at. 
tracted a great concourse of people: 
all the adjacent streets and houses 
were thronged, and near a thou- 
sand spectators were admitted 
with tickets, and accommodated 
within the enclosed area, in a tem- 
porary covered building erected 
opposite to the foundation-stone 3 ; 
another building was provided for 
the free masons, and a marquee for 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales. Above seven hundred Worke 
men belonging tothe building,stood 
on surrounding scaffolds, Military 
detachments guarded the éxtertor 5 
the grenadier company of the first 
regiment of guards was stationed 
within the ground at the prjnce’s 
entrance, and the wholescene was 
enlivened by the music of - various 
military bands. The foundation. 
stone is at the N. E. angle of the 
building, of an oblong shape, and 
weighing nearly three tons; it hing 
suspended over a basement;stone. 
At half-past twelve the procession 
of free masons entered the ‘area, 
adorned with their various para- 
phernglia, the chevalier Ruspini 
bearing the sword before them, and 
attended by a band of music. His 
royal highness the prince of Wales 
arrived at one o’clock, and was re- 
(A 3) ceived 


































































































(6) PR I 
ceived by earl Moira and other su- 
jor members of the order; a 
discharge of artillery and loud ac- 
clamations welcomed his approach, 
while all the bands uniting, struck 
up ‘God save the King.’ His 
path, from the entrance to the mar- 
uee, was covered with green cloth. 
His royal highness appeared in ex- 
eellent health, and was brilliantly 
decorated with all the insignia of 
the order. Having antec at the 
marquee, Mr. Smirke, the archi- 
tect, presented him with a plan of 
the building: his royal highness 
then advanced, and deposited, in 
the basement-stone, a brass box 
containing two medals, one of 
bronze, on which was a portrait of 
his royal highness, and on the re- 
verse, the following inscription : 
‘ Georgius 
Princeps * Walliarum 
"Theatri 
Regiis + Instaurandi* Awspic#s 
n* Hortis + Benedictinis 
Londini 
Fundamenta 
Sui+ Manu + Locavit 
M.DCCC.VIII.’ 

The other medal was deeply en- 
graved iu copper; on one side is 
mscribed ; 

* Under the Auspices of 
Hismost sacred Majesty George ILL, 
King of the United Kingdom ot 
Great Britain and Ireland, 

The Foundatien-stone of the 
Theatre Covent Garden 
Was laid by his Royal Highness 
Geor re Pr mee of Wales, 
M.DCCC.VILTI.’ 

On the other side is engraved : 

* Robert Smirke, Architect.’ 
There were deposited also, gold, 
silver, and copper British coins of 

the latest coinage. 

Three masoas then spread mortar 
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over the lower s 

Moira, depaty Phooey fs. —_ 
aster, hay. 
ing presented the prince with a 
silver trowel, his royal highness as 
grand master finished spreading it 
aud the stone was slowly let down. 
its’ descent was pri claimed by . 
discharge of artillery. The plumb, 
the level, and the square, were then 
presented by the acting grand mas. 
ter; with which the prince tried 
the position of the stone, after which 
he finished the laying of it by three 
strokes with a mallet; he now pour. 
ed over it the ancient offerings of 
corn, wine, and oil, from three sive 
vases. His royal highness now re. 
turned the plan into the handsof the 
architect, desirini: him to complete 
the edifice conformably to it; and, 
addressing Messrs. Harris and Kem. 
ble, he expressed his wishes for the 
success and prosperity of the under. 
taking. ‘The ceremony being now 
finished, the tlustrious grand mas 
ter retired, leaving every spectator 
in admiration of the grace and dig. 
nity with which he had performed 
his part. 


JANUARY, 


CROMWELL’S 
WHITRHALL. 


OLIVER HOUSE, 

There its scarcely a neighbour 
hood in town but is said to have 
had a house which was occupied 
by this celebrated usurper :—Is- 
lington, Clerkenwell, and West 
minster, Were full of those said to 
have been his residences ; but the 
one best entitled to credit is that 
lately the property of ——— Wilson, 
esq, situate near Caddick’s-row, 
Whitehall, whose family has occu- 


pied it in succession from the de 


cease of Oliver. ‘This place, si 
gular in its outward appearance, 
was trebly so within: long dark 
passages, double doors, grated wick 


ets, subterrancous labyrinths, 
tricate 
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eficute closets, detached rooms, and 
windows, form its model ; 
and the furniture, every Way Cor- 
ding to such a dwelling, has 
been carefully preserved, and, on 
the demolition ot the premises, con- 
veyed by Mr. Wilson to his seat in 
Hertfordshire. Among other ar- 
ticles of a curious description, were 
some of the protector’s clothes, 
watch, and some antique bronzes. 
One room was particularly curious, 
as being the place selected by Crom- 
well for consultation with his con- 
fidants:—the floor was composed 
of small pieces of wood to resemble 
a tessellaced pavement, and a re. 
treat furnished against intrusion or 
surprise, by asiding pannel in the 
waincot, that led to a dark stair- 
case, rendered only sate in descent 
by a rope, similar to those formerly 
at the gallezics of the theatres. 
That Cromwell wis in continual 
fear of assassination is well authen- 
ticated; and it is known that no 
person, during his usurpation, knew 
where heslept, which in some mea- 
sure accounts for the varicty of 
houses he is said to have inhabited. 
Many attempts were made on his 
life, and some persons were appre- 
hended, found guilty, and executed 
for plots against him. 


Admiralty offices Jan. yA 


Copy of a letter from vice-admiral 
lord Collingwood, commander 
in chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the Mediterranean, to 
the hon. W. W. Pole; dated on 
board the Ocean, off ‘Toulon, 
the I%h of October, 1808. 
Sir, inclose a letter which 1 

have just received from the right 

hon. lord Cochrane, captain of the 

Impericuse, ttating the services 

which he has been employed in on 

the coast of Langteduc. Nothing 
ean exceed the activity and zeal 
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with which hig lerdship pursues the 
enemy. ‘The success which attends 
his enterprises clearly indicates with 
what skui and ability they are cone 
ducted ; besides keeping the coast 
in constant alarm, causing a total 
suspension of the trade, and harass 
ing a body of troops employed in 
opposing him, he has, probably, 

revented those troops which were 
intended for Figueras from ad- 
vancing into Spain, by yiving them 
employment in the defence of their 
own coasts.—On the coast towards 
Genoa, the enemy has been equally 
annoyed by the Kent and Wizard. 
Those ships have had that station 
some time to prevent the French ships 
sailing from Genoa, and have ale 
most entirely stopped the only trade 
the eneiny had, Which is in very 
small vessels: —during their cruize 


‘there they have taken aud destroy. 


ed twenty-three of those coasters.— 
I inclose the letter of captain Ro- 
gers, giving an account Of the at- 
tack made at Noli, and the capture 
of the vessels in the road. 
I have the honour to be, &e. 
CoLLINGWoOOoD. 


Impericuse, Gulf of Lyons, Sept. 28. 

My lord,—With Varying oppo- 
sition, but with unvaried success, 
the newly-constructed semaphoric 
telegraplis, which are of the utmost 
consequence to the safety of the 
numerous convoys that pass along 
the coast of Trance, at Sousdiean, 
La Pinede, St. Maguire,, Front- 
gnan, Canet, and Foy, have been 
blown up and completely demolish- 
ed, together with their telegraph- 
houses, fourteen barracks of the 
gens d‘urmes, or Douanes, one 
battery, and the strong tower upon 
the lake of Frontignan.—@ir. Ma- 
pleton, first Jieutenant, had come 
mand of these expeditions, lieut. 
Johnson had ‘charge of the fuld 
(A 4) pisces, © 
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pieces, and lieut. Hore of the royal 
mnarines. To them and to Mr. Gil- 
bert, assistant-surgeon ; Mr. Bur- 
ney, gunner; Messrs. Stewart and 
Stovin, midshipmen, is due what- 
ever credit may arise from such 
mischief, and for having with so 
small a force drawn about two 
thousand troops from the important 
fortress of Figneras in Spain to the 
defence of their own coast.—The 
conduct of lieutenants Mapleton, 
Johnson and Hore, deserves my 
best praise, as well as that of the 
other officers, royal marines, and 
seamen. I have, &c. 
CocuRAane. 
Imperieuse, None killed ; none 
wounded ; one singed blowing up 
a battery—French, One com- 
manding officer of troops killed ; 
how many others unknown. 


H. M. S. Kent, off Genoa, August 2, 


Sir,;—I beg. leave to acquaint 
you, that yesterday, arenes. along 
the coast from Genoa towards Cape 
del Melle, we discovered a convoy 
of ten sail of coasters deeply laden, 
under the protection of a gun-boat, 
at anchor close to the beach abreast 
of the town of Nolis; and as there 
appeared a fair prospect ot bringing 
them out by a prompt attack. be- 
fawe the enemy had time to collect 
his force, | instantly determined to 
send in the boats of the Kent and 
Wizard ; and as there was but lit- 
tle wind, I directed cabt. Ferris, 
of the Wizard, to tow in and cover 
the boats, which immediately put 
off, and, by great exertion, soon 
towed her close to the vessels, when 
ft was found impossible to bring 
them out without landing, most of 
them being fastened to the shore 
by ropetfrom their keels and mast- 
heads. The boats therefore pulled 
to the beach with great paietinlon: 
exposed tothe fire of two guns in 
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the bow of the gun-boat, two field, 
pieces placed in a_ grove which 
flanked the beach, a heavy gun 

m 
front of the town, and a continued 
fire of musketry from the houses 
but these were no check to the “3 
dour and intrepidity of British seas 
men and marines, who leaped from 
the boats, and rushed upon the 
enemy with a fearless zeal that was 
not to be resisted. The gun in frone 
of the town was soon taken and 
spiked by lieut. Chasman, second 
of the Kent, who commanded the 
seamen, and lieut. Hanlon the royal 
marines ; and the enemy, who had 
drawn up a considerable force of 
regular troops in the grove, to de. 
fend the two field-pieces, was dis. 
lodged by capt. Rea, who com 
manded the royal marines, and 
lieut. Grant of that corps, who took 
possession of the field-pieces, and 
brought them off. In the mean 
time, lieuts. Lindsay and Mores 
by of the Kent, and liecut. Bis 
set of the Wizard, who had equally 
distinguished themselves in driving 
the enemy from the beach, were 
actively employed in taking pos- 
session of the gun-boat, and-treemg 
the vessels from their fasts tothe 
shore; and I had soon the satis 
faction to see our people embark, 
and the whole of the vessels coming 
out under the protecting fire of the 

Wizard, which, by the judicious 
conduct of capt. Ferris, contributed 
very essentially to keep the enemy 
in check, both in the advance and 
retreat of the boats.—I should have 
pleasure in noticing the midship- 
men and others 7 were COnspl- 
cuous in this little enterprise; but 

fear that I have already given 4 

longer detail than it may be thought 

worthy of, and shall therefore only 
beg leave ro add, that one seaman 
killed, and one badly wounde 

(since dead), both of the Kent, a 
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we sustained. The ene- 

nar ple dead on the ground. 
werhe gun-boat was a national ves- 
sel, called La Vigilante, command- 
ed by an enseigne de vaisseau, with 

ment of forty-five men. 

—— se fad RoGEerRsSs 
Pp. S. Since writing the above, 
the boats of the Kent and Wizard 
have brought out, without mischief, 
from under the guns of a fort near 


, where they had taken 
ter, three-laden vessels, and 


burnt a fourth, which was aground 
and could not be got aff. 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 

8. Amanof venerable appearance, 
named Grecian, was charged with 
setting fire to a house, No, 3, New 
Row, Sloane-street, and burning 
one apartment therein. Richard 
Vincent. staied, that he was land- 
lord of the above house, and -the 
prisoner and his son his lodgers. In 
consequence of the quarrelsome dis- 
position of his tenants, he thought 
propér to give the prisoner warniag 
to quit the apartments. ‘This, how- 
ever,-he refused to do, and swore 
he would.burn the honse before he 
would leave it; and he conducted 
himself in such a manner as gave 
the prosecutor very great reason to 
believe he would carry his threats 
mto effect. About twelve o’clock 
the same night, the prosecutor’s 
wife was awakened by a strong 
smell of fire, when she proceeded 
to sepeesner's apartment, and 
knocked at -his door. A cansi- 
derable time elapsed before he an- 
swered, und not until she had knock- 
ed repeateuly did she discover that 
he had been in a sound sleep. He 
ven rose; but when he discovered 
his back room. was in fiames he ap- 
peared in the utmost consternation, 
andexhibited so many signs of dis- 
Wathoa as sufficiently exculpated 
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him from all suspicion ; and heand 
his son, by their exertions, soon pue 
an end to the conflagration. The 
circumstances being represented to 
the solicitor for the. Sun fire-nffice, 
that genileman attended and en- 
forced the charge, on the ground 
of the prisoner’s threat. It appear. 
ing, however, that all the furniture 
m the room was his own; and, 
from the circumstance of Itis acti- 
vity in patting out the flames, it 
could hardly be his. intention to 
commit so foul a crime, the. ma- 
gistrate was induced to discharge 
him with a severe reprimand. 
Downing-Street, Jan. 10. 
Dispatches, from which the follow. 
in are extracts, were on the 8th 
inst, received from lieut.-gen, sir 
J. Moore, K..B. commander in 
chief of his majesty’s forces eme 
ployed in Spain. 
Benevenie, Dec. 28, 1808. 
Sir, Since I had the honour to ade 
dress you upon the 16th,trom Toro, 
the army has been almost constante 
ly marching through snow, and 
with cold that has been very ine 
tense. The weather, within these 
few days, has turned to rain, which 
is much more uncomitortable than 
the cold, and has rendered the roads 
almost impassable. On the 2lst 
the ariny reached Sahagun; it was 
necessary to bait there in order to 
refresh the men, and on account of 
provisions. ‘The information I ree 
ceived was, that marshal Soult was 
at Saldana with about 16,000 men, 
with posts along the river from 
Guara to Carrion,—The army 
was ordered to march in tiwo co. 
lumns at eight o’clock on the night 
ot the 23d, to force the bridge at 
Carrion, and from thence proceed 
to Saldana. At six that evenin 
I recerved information that consi- 
derable reinforcements had arrived 
at 
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at Carrion from Palencia, and a 
letter from the marquis de la Ro- 
mana informed me that the French 
were advancing from Madrid either 
to Valladolid or Salamanca. It 
was evident that it was too late to 

secute the attempt upon Soult ; 
that I must be satisfied with the di- 
version I had occasioned ; and that 
I had no time to lose to secure my 
retreat. The next morning, licut.- 

. Hope 
and shat of lieut-gen. Fraser, 
marched to Majorga. I sent sir 
D. Baird, with his division, to pass 
the river at Valmira; and followed 
lieut.-gen. Hope on the 25th, with 
the reserve and the light brigades, 
by Majorga, Valderas, to Bene- 
vente. The cavalry under lord 
Paget followed the reserve on the 
26th : both the latter corps entered 
this place yesterday. We continue 
our march on Astorga. Generals 
Hope and Fraser are already gone 
on; sir D. Baird proceeds to-mor- 
row from Valencia; and I shall 
leave this with the reserve at the 
same time. Lord Paget will re- 
maiy with the cavalry, to give us 
notice of the approach of the ene- 
my. Hitherto their infantry have 
not come up, but they are near, and 
the cavalry is round us in great 
numbers. They are checked by 
our cavalry, which have obtained, 
by their spirit and enterprise, an 
ascendancy over that of the French, 
which nothing but great superiority 
of numbers on their part will get 
the better of. The diversion made 
by our march on Sahagun, though 
at great risk to ourselves, has been 


complete. It remains to be seen 
what advantage the Spaniards in 
the south will be able to take of it; 


but the march of the French on 
Badajos was stopped, when its ad- 
vanced rd had reached Tala- 
yeira de la Peine; and every thing 
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disposeable is now turned in oh: 
direction. The only ee ri 
army which has been hitherto pan 
gaged with the enemy has been the 
cavalry ; and it is impossible for 
me to say too much in their praise, 
I mentioned to your lordship, in 
my letter’ of the 16th, the success 
brig--Ren. Stewart had met with ig 
defeating a detachment of cay 
at Rueda. Since that, few days 
have passed without his taking or 
killing different parties of the 
French, generally superior in force 
to those who attacked them. Op 
their march to Sahagun, lord Pa 
had information of 6 or 700 ca 
valry being in that town, He 
marched, on the night of the 20th, 
from some villages, where he was 
sma in front of the enemy of 
ajorga, with the 10th and 15th 
hussars. ‘The 10th marched straight 
to the town, whilst lord Paget, with 
the 15th, endeavoured to turn it: 
unfortunately he fell in with a pa. 
trol, one of whom escaped, and 
an the alarm. By this means the 
“rench had time to form on the 
outside of the town before lord Pa. 
get got round. He — 
charged them ; beat them, and too 
from 140 to 150 prisoners, amongst 
whom were two lieutenant-colonels 
and 11 officers, with the loss on 
our part of six or eight men, and 
rhaps 20 wounded. There have 
me taken by the cavalry from 4 
to 500 French, besides a consider- 
able number killed: this gnce we 
began our march from Salamanca, 
On his march from Sahagun, on 
the 20th, lord Paget, with two 
squadrons of the 10th, attacked 4 
detachment of cavalry at Majorga, 
killed 20, and wien rem 100 yr 
soners. Our cavalry 1s very SU 
rior in quality to any the French 
hate ; and the right spirit has been 
infused into them by the example 
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snd instruction of their two leaders, 
jord Paget and brig.-gen. Stewart. 


Astorga, Dee. 31, 1508. 
Sir,—I arrived here yesterday, 
Major-gen. Fraser, with hisdiy ision, 
will be at Villa Franca this day, and 
will proceed on to Lugo. Lieut.- 
Hope, with his division, stop- 
yest day two leagues from 
this, and proceeds this morsing, 
followed by sir D*Baird. The two 
flank brigades go 7 the road of 
Penferada. I shall follow, with 
the reserve and cavalry, to Villa 
Franca, either this night wr to- 
morrow morning, according as I 
hear the approach of the krench. 
The morning I marched from Be- 
nevente, seven squadrons of Bo- 
naparte’s guards passed the river, 
ata ford above the bridge. ‘They 
were attacked by brig.-gen. Stewart, 
at thehead of the slated the 18th 
and $d German light dragoons, and 
driven across the ford. ‘Their co- 
lonel, a general of division, Lefe- 
bre, was taken, torether with about 
70 officersand men. The affair 
was well contested. ‘lhe numbers 
with which brig.-gen. Stewart at- 
tacked were inferior to the French: 
itisthe corps of the greatest cha- 
racter in their army; but the su- 
periority of the British was, I am 
told, very conspicuous. I inclose, 
for your lordship’s satisfaction, 
lord Paget’s ‘report of it. 
Benevente, Doc. 29, 1808. 
Sir,—I have the honour to in- 
form you, that about nine this 
morning [ received a report that 
the enemy’s cavalry was in the act 
of crossing the river at the ford 
near the bridge. I immediately 
sent down the piquets of the night 
underlicut.-col. Otway, of the 1th. 
aving left orders that the cavalry 
ild repair to their alarm-posts, 
I weat forward to reconnoitre, and 
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found four squadrons of imperial 
guards formed, and skirmishing 
with the piquets and other cavalry 
nrthe act of passing. 1 sent for the 
10th hussars ; who haying arrived, 
brig..gen. Stewart immediately 
placed himself at the head of the 


‘piquets, and with the utmost gal- 


antry attacked. The 10th hus- 
sars supported in the most perfect 
order. The result of the affair, as 
far as I have yet been able to col- 
lect, is about 30 killed, 25 wound. 
ed, 70 prisoners, and about the 
same number of horses. It is im- 
ossible for me to avoid speakir 
in the highest terms of all those en- 
gaged. Lieut.-col. Otway and 
major Bagwell headed the respec- 
tive night piquets: the latter is 
slightly wounded. ‘The utnrost 
zeal was conspicuous in the whole 
of my staff; and I had many vo- 
lunteers from head-quarters and 
other officers of your army. A- 
mongst the prisoners is the generat 
of division Letebre (who command- 
ed the cavalry of the imperial 
uard), and two captains. Our 
bas is, { fear, nearly 50 men killed 
and wounded. I willsend a retura 
the moment I can collect the res 
ports. L. Pacer, lieut,-gen. 


13. Vincent Alessi, an Ttalian, 
about 50 years ot age, was charged 
on three separate indictments, with 
uttering two forged notes, purport. 
ing to be of the bank of England, 
at different times, and to diiferent 
persons; and with having other 
forged notes in his possession, know- 
ing them to be such. . 

No witness was adduced, and 
the jury, under the direction of the 
court, found averdict of Not guilty 
upon each indictment. 

The late prisoner was passed inte 
the body of the court. 

John Nicholls was then put = 
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the bar, and Alessi, together with 
some others, were sworn to give 
evidence against him. 

Vincent Alessi swore, that he 
was by birth an Italian ; that about 
the beginning of October last he 
first had dealings with the prisoner, 
He had a notion of going out to 
Spain upon a venture, and went 
down to Birmingham for the pur- 
pose of purchasing differentarticles, 
the manufacture of that place, to 
take out withhim. Amongstothers, 
he went to a brass-founder to bar- 
gain with him for some candle- 
sticks. The man said, he could 
let him have that, or any other ar- 
ticle, cheaper than any other man. 
He then showed him a one pound 
note, which, ke said, hecouldlet him 
have cheap, and that it would pass 
eurrentin Spain. The witness not 
choosing at that time to bargain for 
the notes, the other showed him 
some doilars, which he said might 
answer better for the Spanish mar- 
ket. However, they parted with- 
out coming to any conclusion ; and 
at night the prisoner called on the 
witness, Sa) Thun that he came by 
order of the other man; and after 
some conversation: the witness a- 
creed fora wumiber of notes of dif. 
ferent deseri tions, at the rate of 
six shillings in the pound for cach ; 
and by the direction of the prisoner 
it Was settled, that whenever the 
witness wrote from town for any 
certain number of notes, he should 
wrie for fo many dozen candle. 
sticks, calling them Nos. 5, 2, er, 
according to the sum which they 
were meant to represent. He ace 
oer | did write after that for 
several doven candlesticks cf dif- 
ferent numbers, meaning always 
for dozens to convey the idea of so 
many single notes, omitting the 
word dozen, and for the number, 
woderstanding invariably the a- 
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mouut of each: note. They regular. 
ly treated on the terms of 6s, in the 
peund, or 30s, for the 5}. note. Th: 
witness had passed the freater part 
of what he bad purchased before 
his apprehension. 

Thomas Beverley Westwood 
clerk to Mr, Kaye, solicitor to the 
bank, stated, that by information 
which he received from the pris 
soner, he searched his lodgings, 
and found in a crevice in the mantle. 
shelf four 51. notes. He then pro. 
duced the draft of a letter from 
Alessi to Nicholls, written on the 
10th of December, written whilst 
the former was in custody, assuring 
him that he ( Alessi) was going to 
America; that he wanted to see 
Nicholls in London ; that he want. 
ed twenty dozen of candlesticks, 
No, 5—twenty-four dozen ditto, 
No. l—and four dozen, No. ine 
The witmess put the letter into the 
general post-office. 

Alesst then resumed :—To this 
letter he reccived an answer, stating 
that the prisoner would be in town 
on the Tuesday week. This letter 
was dated on the 12th. 

Here baron Thompson, who 
tried the case, said, he should leave 
it to the consideration of the’ jury, 
to determine, whether that could 
be fairly deemed an answer toa let 
ter, the receipt of which had not 
been proved. 

Alessi proceeded with his evi- 
dence :—By concert with John Foy 
and other @fficers of Marlborongh- 
street police-oflice, when Nicholls 
came to-town the officers were to 
be in arcom adjoining, which was 
separated by a thin partition; and 
as soon as he (Alessi) had ascer 
tained that Nicholls had the forged 
notes about him, the witness was to 
put on his hat, and the other was 
to be taken into custody, He 
so, and the prisoner was appre 

hendeds 
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hended is cross examination, 
the oo eaghery that he followed 
no other business at thestime but 
that of passing bad notes. He had 
been several years in England, and 
knew ‘very well that people were 
hanged here for forgery, but was 
sot aware that their lives were al- 
fected for passing bad notes. How- 
ever, he certainly agreed to give 
the present information, beeause he 
thought it would be good for him- 


John Foy, the Marlborough- 
street officer, swore, that having 
bored a hole in the partition, be- 
tween the room in whieh Alessi and 
the prisoner were, ind the room in 
which he, his brother Thomas, and 
Jaékson and Craig, (two other of- 
ficers,) were placed, he heard and 
sawevery ching that passed. Af- 
ter Alessi had counted up the a- 
mount of the whole sum which he 
was to pay for the notes, at 6s. tn 
the pound, he said, ** Well, Mr. 
Nicholls, you’ll take all my, money 
from me;” and Nicholls replied, 
Never mind, sir, you’il have it 
all returned in the way of business.”’ 
Alessi then said it was cold, and 
put on his hat; upon which the of- 
ficets came in, and found notes pre- 
cisely to the amount in number and 
value that had been ordered: in the 
letter. One of them had the cop- 
oe impression only, without 
eing filled up with writing, 

Mr. John Lee, inspector of notes 
at the bank, proved that the note 
Waich was reterred to in the inditt- 
ment, torether with all the others, 
Were forgeries in paper, plate, and 
writing ; the 5]. notes were all from 
the same plate, and the writing 
was all of one character. 

Mr. Terry, engraver to the bank, 
proved to the same effect. 

The prisoner made no defence, 
but called two witnesses to his cha- 
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racter, one of whom (John Rocks, 
a publican im Birmingham), unfor 
tunately for the prisoner, swore ta 
his hand-writing in the letter of the 
12th of December, in answer’ to 
Alessi’s of the 10h, 

After a minute and able charge 
from Mr. baron Thompson, the 
jury found the prisoner Guilty. The 
othet charyes were not entered intoy 

14. The workmen employed in 
clearing away the ruins of Covente 
Garden theatre at the Piazza door, 
where the Phenix enrine with the 
firemen was so unfortunately des 
stroyed, dug out, near the cisterfy 
the bedy of a young man, not 
burnt, but much bruised. It proves 
to be the son of Mr. Webb, of Tot. 
tenham-court-road, and had- been 
missing ever since that dreadful 
morning ; but his parents, until the 
discovery of the corpse, had flate 
tered themselves with the delusive 
hope that he had been efther tre- 
panned into a regiment of the line, 
or impressed into the navy. 

17,Pursuaytto avote of the house 
of commons, passed in the last ses- 
sion, a natronal vaccine establishment is 
now formed, by direction of his 
majesty, tor the purpose of pro- 
moting vaecination throughout the 
united kingdom ; and is under the 
management of a board, consisting 
of the following members: sir Lus 
cas Pepys, bart. president of the 
royal college of physicians in Lon- 
don; Dr. Mayo, Dr. Heberden, 
Dr. Satierly, and Dr. Bancroft, 
censors of the college. George 
Chandler, esq. master, Robert 
Keate, esq. and sir Charles Blicke, 
governors of the royal college of 
surgeons in London.—Director, 
Edward Jenner, M. D. F. R. S. 
Assistant director, James Moore, 
esq. — Registrar, Dr. Hervey.— 
Principal vaccinator, J. C. Carpue, 
esq.—Vaccinators at the stations: 
Charles | 
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Charles R. Aikin, Thomas Halls, 
Richard Lane, Edward Leese, 5. 
Sawrey, and J. I’. Vincent, esqrs« 
—Secretary, Charles Murray, esq. 

The hense of the establishment 
is at No. 21, Leicester-square. 

-The lord mayor on Thursday 
held a court of common council, at 
Guidhall. Such members of the 
conrt as are governors, ex offitio, of 
Christ’s hospital, presented a report 
of the proceedings lately had at the 
hospital, in tespect to the admis- 
sion of improper objects into that 
charity, which was read, and or- 
dered to be entered on the journals’; 
and, after a warm debate, a com- 
mittee was appotnted, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Waithman, to inquire 
mto the power of the court to ob- 
tain an inquiry, and a reform ot 
the abuses exisiing in the presenta- 
tion of cluldren into the said hos. 

ital. 

18, Several vessels below bridge 
having their cables cut by the float- 
mg ice, were of course adrift and in 
much contusion. They were car- 
sd wih the mnupetuosity ot the 
morming tide towards London- 
bridge : and a large west-country 
barge ran with her bows under the 
centre arch, and her mast beat for 
a long time with such violence 
against the battlements, as to 
joosen the masonry for a consider- 
able distance. This was about 
four o'clock in the morning; and 
the bargemen, for the imagined se- 
curnty of the vessel, climbed the 
mast, lashed it to the balustrade, 
and then returned to the deck to 
wait the day-light and return of 
the tide. But such was the force 
of the existing current, that up- 
wards of fifteen yards of the ba- 
lustrade were thrown into the river, 


and four men were killed on board . 


the barge by the stones. 
Notlung in the recollection of the 
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present times was known like the 
effect of the fall of water from the 
sky, about three o'clock on Thurs 
day last, in the metropolis, When 
the rain first descended, it so imme. 
diately froze on the warmest gar. 
ments of the Passengers, that se 
veral of the members, when they 
arrived at the house of com 

had great difficulty in getting the 
fla ps of their hats thawed, or broken 
from their great coats. All um 
brellas became ' instantly petrified, 
and the street ways became so pers 
fectly glazed, that two prateans 
put on their skates at Hyde park 
corner, «and skated beyond §t, 
James’s church. 

AA most distressing case of se 
ducuon lately occurrred, The 
daughter of a respectable trade. 
man at a town in Surry, not far di- 
stant from London, a very pretty 
and accomplished girl, only in her 
fifteenth year, was permitted by 
her father to spend the Christmas 
holidays with a friend at Hampton 
Court, who had a niece about her 
own ape. When one day walking 
in the cloisters of the palace, she 
was seen by an officer of a regi- 
ment quartered in that neighbour- 
hood, more renowned for his con- 
questover female innocence, both 
here and in the sister kingdom, than 
for military achievement; he une 
fortunately saw and marked her as 
a victim for his libidinous desires, 
to accomplish which, he had re- 
course to the servant in the family 
where the young lady was, and, by 
bribing her, got an opportunity 0 
speaking to the young lady, whose 
unsuspecting mind he so worked 
upon, as to’ induce her to consent 
to an elopement, which, with the 
assistance of a male pander af the 
cuptain’s, was effected on the eveme 
ing of the 12th inst. between mine 
and ten o’¢lock ; ang, potwithiaiss 
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‘se the severity of the weather, the 
fagitives walked from Hampton 
Court to Hounslow, where they 
procured a post-chaise, and pro- 
ceeded towards town. The young 
Jady being very soon missed, her 
father was immediately sent for, 
who soon ascertained the cause oi 
his daughter’s flight, and, almost 
frantic with grief and tty set out 
in search of her, At Hammer- 
smith, he learnt that the chaise had 
broken down there, but that they 
had procured another, which had 
conveyed them to Leicester-fields, 
where all trace was lost, the driver 
stating that he put them down in 
the street. The two following days 
the unhappy father, whose anguish 
of mind can be better imagined 
than described, was spent in truit- 
less search of his lost daughter, 
though assisted by Sayer, one of the 
officers of Bow-street, and they vi- 
sited every house in that part of 
the town likely for them to resort 
to; and it was not until Tuesday 
night she was discovered with her 
paramour, at a private lodging 
near Temple-bar, by two of the 
Bow-street officers, who tonveyed 
her to her father’s house, 

A young gentleman of the name 
of Stewart, who had lately arrived 
in town from the Highlands of 
Scotland, was, some evenings ago, 
robbed in the Green-park, of his 
watch and some silver, by a lady, 
(supposed to be a man in female 
attire’, in the following most sin- 
gular manner :—As he was walk- 
ing, about 9 o’clock, in St. James’s- 
far on his way to Pimlico, where 
¢ lodges, he was familiarly ac- 
costed by a tall lady, elegantly 
dressed, and prevailed upon to ac- 
company her through the Green- 
pets to her residence in Half 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, to. par- 
hake of a comfortable supper; but 


as soon as they had arrived at the 
west end of the reservoir, she made 
a sudden halt, and presenting a 
pistol'to the gentleman's breast, she 
swore, that unless he placed his 
watch and all his money on the 
seat, he was a dead man. With 
the utmost dread and amazement 
he complied with her demand; 
and aftr she had laid up hex plun- 
der, she opened the door leading 
into Piccadilly, by means of a key, 
and on shutting the same behind 
her, warned him to beware in fu- 
ture of bad company, and wished 
him good night. 

21. A fire was discovered, near 
the south-caet angle of St. James’s 
palace, soon after two this morning, : 
and an alarm immediately given. 
Several engines very soon ar:ived ; 
but a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore a sufficient supply of water 
could be obtained. Xt length, the 
expedient of procuring it from the 
canal in St. James’s park was re- 
sorted to, by placing engines at 
proper intervals, and forcing the 
water from one to another, through 
their pipes, in succession, from the 
canal, across the park and royal 
gardens, to the south side of the 
palace ; but this supply was barely 
sufficient to keep the enginesnearest 
the flames at work, and the supply 
from jhe pipes and pumps on the 
norihern side was equally scanty, 
Under these circumstances, the 
exertions otf the firemen and as- 
sistants were directed to cutting off 
the communication, and removing 
the furniture and articles of value 
from the fury of the flames to the 
gardens and courts of the palace, 
Whe fiames attained a considerable 
height about four o’clock, and illu- 
minated great part of the metropoe 
lis. ‘The mhabitants of the palace 
were seen issuing in all directions, 
halt naked; and every effort was 

made 
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made to save the furniture and ef- 
fects, The tapestry of the grand 
drawing-room is damaged; the 
chandeliers, looking-glasses, silver 
plate, &c. are safe. Part of the 
royal armoury is destroyed ;- but 
the contents were, ip a great de- 
gree, removed in due time.. The 
following apartments are nearly 
destroyed ; viz. 1, The king’s pri- 
vate apartments.—2. The queen’s 
ditto, —3. The duke of Cambridge’s 
ditto.—4. Mrs. Moore’s ditto.—.5. 
Mr. Tuckgr’s ditto.—6. Mr. Cock’s 
ditto.—7. Mrs. Hunter’s ditto.— 
8, The king and queen’s footmen’s 
ditto.—9. All the rooms under the 
colonnade on the south side of the 
great court-yard.—10. The. roof 
over the eastern apartments in the 
reat court-yard.—1}. The king's 
ack-stairs,—12, The friary.—13. 
Part of the German chapel. The 
whole of the duke of Cambridge’s 
property, with the exception of 
some wine and liquors, were saved; 
it was taken into the garden ad- 
joining the park, and, ~when the 
fire was got under, removed into 
the ball-room and grand council 
chamber. ‘The fire, it is said, be- 
an in the apartments of miss Rice 
in the eastern wing. The servant- 
maid, the only person lost or in- 
jured, was found on Sunday morn- 
ing, not burned, but apparently 
suffocated in the apartment, ‘The 
rince af Wales, and the dukes of 
Fork, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, 
and Cambridge, attended, and re- 
mained until a late hour, encourag- 
ing the firemen and others in their 
exertions to stop the progress of the 
flames. The expense of re-building 
and furnishing the wing of the pa- 
lace destroyed by the fire is esti- 
mated at 100,000/, 
In consequence of an address 
from the house of lords to his ma- 
jesty, requiring an account to be 
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certified, to the governors of queen 
Anne’s bounty, of the clear year! 
value of all benefices under } 
per annum, circular letters haye 
been sent to the clergy of the dio. 
ceses, requesting the names of three 
clergymen and three laymen to be 
transmitted to the diocesan, who 
will act as commissioners for ascer. 
taming the value of benefices under 
that amount. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAOR. 
DINARY. 


Downing-street, Jan. U, 


The hon. capt. Hope arrived late 
last night with a dispatch from 

* hent..gen. sir David Baird to lord 
viscount Castlereagh, of which 
the following is a copy; 


Ville de Paris, at sea, Jan. ¥8, 
My lord,—By the much-lament- 
ed death of lieut.-gen. sir Joba 
Moore, who fell in action with the 
enemy on the 16th instant, it has 
become my duty to acquaint your 
lordship, that the French army at- 
tacked the British troops, in the 
position they occupied in front of 
Corunna, at about two o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day. A s%& 
vere wound, which compelled me 
to quit the field a short time pre 
vious to the fall of sir John Moore, 
obliges me to refer your lordship 
for the particulars of the action, 
which was long and obstinately 
contested, to the inclosed report of 
lieut.-gen. Hope, who succeeded to 
the command of tbe army; and to 
whose ability and exertions, in di 
rection of the ardent zeal and un 
conquerable valour of his majesty’s 
troops, is to be attributed, un 
rovidence; the success of the day, 
which terminated in the complete 
and entire repulse and defeat of the 
enemy at every point of attac 


The hon. capt, Gordon, my aid-de- 
camp, 
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will have the honour of de. 

livering this dispatch, and will. be 
able to give your lordship any 
further iaformation which may be 


ired. Yours, &c. 
es D. Barron, lieut.-gen. 


Andacious, off Corunna, Jan. 18. 


Sir,—In compliance with the de- 
sire contained in your commumni¢a- 
tion of yesterday, I avail myself of 
the first moment I have been able 
tocommand, to detail to ydu the 
occurrences of the action which 
took place in fronc, of Corunna on 
the 16thinstant, It will be in your 
recollection, that about one in the 
afternoon of that day the enemy, 
who had in the morning received 
reinforcements, and who had placed 
some guns in front of the rignt and 
left of his line, was observed to be 
moving troops towards his left 
flank, and forming various columns 
of attack at that extremity of the 
strong and commanding position, 
which, on the morning of the 15th, 
he had taken in our immediate 
front, This indication of his in- 
teation was immediately succeeded 
by the rapid and determined attack 
which he made upon your division, 


which occupied the right of our o 


position. The events which oc- 
curred during that period of the 
tion you are fully acquainted 
with. The first effort of the enemy 
was met by the commander of the 
forces, and by yourself, at the head 
of the 49d regiment, and the bri- 
fade under major-gen. lord Wil- 
tam Bentinck. The village on 
your right became an object of ob- 
stmate contest. I lament to say, 
t, soon after the severe wound 
which deprived the army of your 
services, hieut..gen. sir John Moore, 
Who had just directed the most 
able disposition, fell by a cannon- 
ot. The troops, though not un- 
1809. . 
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acquainted with the irreparable loss 
they had sustained, were not dise 
mavyed ; but, -by the most deter. 
mined bravery, not only repelled 
every attempt of the enemy to gain 
ground, but-actually forced him to 
retire, although he had brought up 
fresh troops in support of those ori- 
ginally eugaged. The enemy, 
finding himself foiled in every ate 
tempt to force the right of our 

sition, endeavoured by numbers to 
turn it. A judicious and well-timed 
movement, which was made~by 
major gen. Paget with the reserve, 
which, corps had moved out of its 
cantonments to support the right 
of the army, by a vigorous attack 
defeated this intention. ‘The ma- 
jor-general, having pushed forward 
the 95th (rifle corps), and Ist bat- 
talion 52d regiment, drove the 
enemy before him, and in his ra- 
pid and judicious advance threat- 
ened the left of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. This circumstance, with the 
position of lieut,-gen. Fraser’s di- 
vision (calculated to give still 
further security to the right of the 


-line), induced the enemy to relax 


his efforts in that quarter. They 
were, however, more forcibly di- 
ected towards the centre, where 
they were again. successfully re 
sisted by the brigade under major- 
gen. Manningham, forming the 
left of your division, and a part of 
that under major-gen. Leith, form- 
ing the right of the division under 
my orders, Upon the left, the ene- 
my at first contented himself, with 
an attack upon our piquets, which, 
however, in general, maintained 
their ground. Finding, however, 
his efforts unavailing on the right 
and centre, he seemed determined 
to render the attack upon the left 
more serious; and had succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the vile 
lage through which the great road 
(B) to 
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to, Madrid passes, and which was 
situated in front of that part of the 
line. From this post, however, he 
was soon expelled, with consider - 
able loss, by a gallant attack of 
some companies of the 2d _batta- 
lion 14th regiment, under licut.- 
col. Nicholls. Before five in the 
evening, we had not only success- 
fully. repelled every attack made 
upon the position, but had gained 
ground in almost all points, ar 
occupied a more forward line than 
at the commefcement of the ac- 
tion, whilst the enemy confined his 
operations to a cannonade, and the 
firé of his lieht troops, with a view 
to draw oft his other corps. At 
six, the firing entirély ceased. The 
different brigades were re-assembled 
on the ground they occupied in the 
morning, and the piquets and ad- 
vanced posts resumed their original 
stations. Notwithstanding the de- 
cided and marked superiority which 
at this moment the gallantry of the 
troops had piven them over an ene- 
my, who, from his numbers, and 
the commanding advantages of his 
position, no doubt expected an easy 
victory, 1 did not, on reviewing 
all circumstances, conceive that I 
should be warranted in departings 
from what I knew was the fired 
and previous determination of ‘the 
late commarder ot the forces, to 
withdraw the army on thetvening 
of the 16th, for the purpose of em- 
barkation; the previeus arrange- 
ments fer which had already been 
made by his order, and were, in 
fact, far advanced at the 
mencement of the action, The 
troops guitted their postition about 
ten at night, with a di oree of or- 
Wer that did them credit. ‘The 
whol of the artillery that remained 
uncembarked wv ithe 
drawn, the troops followed in the 
Order prescribed, and marclted to 
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their respective points of embarka. 
tion in the town and neighbourhood 
of Corunna. The piquets remain. 
ed at their posts until five of the 
morming of the 17th, when 

were also withdrawn with similar 
orders, and without the caemy 
having discovered the movements, 
By the unremitted exertions of cap. 
tains the hon. H. Curzon, Gosselig, 
Boys, Rainicr, Serret, Hawkins, 
Dieby, Carden, and Mackenzie, 
of the royal navy, who, in pur 
suance of the orders of admiral de 
Courcy, were intrusted with the 
service of embarking the army ; 
and in consequence of the arrange. 
ments made by commissioner Bow. 
en, captams Bowen and Shep 
herd, and the other agents for 
transports, the whole of the army 
were embarked with an expedition 
which has seldom been equalled, 
With the exception of the brigades 
under major-generals Hiil and Be 
resford, who were destined to re. 
main on shere until] the movements 
of the enemy should become ma 
nifest, the whole was afloat before 
day-light, ‘The brigade of major 
gen. Beresford, which ‘was alter- 
nately to form our rear-guard, 
occupied the land front of the town 
of Corunna; that tnder major. 
gen. Hiil was stationed in reserve 
on tlte promontory in rear of the 
town. The enemy pushed his 
light troops towards the town soon 
alter eight o'clock on the morning 
of the 17th, and-shortly alter 0c 
cupied the heights of St. Lucia, 
which comimand the harbour. But, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and the manifold defects of the 
place, there being no apprehension 
that the rear-gward could be forced, 
and the disposition of the Spaniards 
appearing to be good, the embarka« 
tion of major-gen. Hill’s ve 


was commenced and complet 
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three in the afternoon. Mujor-gen. 
Beresford, with that zeal and abi- 
lity which is so well known to your- 
self and the whole army, having 
fully explained, to the satisfaction 
of the Spanish governor, the na- 
ture of our movement, and having 
made every previous arrangement, 
withdrew his corps from the land 
frovt of the town soon after dark, 
and was, with all the wounded that 
had ‘not been previously moved, 
embarked Before one this morning. 
Gircumstances forbid ns to indulge 
the hope, that the victory, with 
which it has pleased Providence to 
crown the efforts of the army, can 
be attended with any very brilliant 
consequences to Great Britain. It 
is clouded by the loss of one cf her 
best soldiers---it has been achieved 
ut the termination of a long and 
harassing service. The supertor 
numbers and advantageous posi- 
tion of the enemy, not less than the 
actual situation of qhis army, did 
not admit of any advantage being 
reaped from success, It must be, 
however, to you, to the army, and 
to our country, the sweetest reflec. 


tion, thatthe lustre of the British 


arms has been maintained, amongst 
many disadvantageous circum. 
Stances; ‘he urmy w ich entered 
Spain, amidst the fairest prospects, 
had no sooner Co nple ted its june- 
disasters that Cisne rsed the native 
armies around us, it was left to its 
wn resources, ‘The advance of 


tion, thar, owing to the multiplied 


the Britich corps from the Duefo 
afforded the best hope that the 
south ot Spain mirht be relieved ; 
but this venerous ejtort to save the 
unfortunate people also afforded 
tig enemy the opportunity of di- 
recting every cffort of his numerous 
Woops, aud concentrating all jis 
Princ: pal resources for the destruce 


ton of the only tegular forée in the 


north of Spain. You are well 
aware with what diligence this sys 
stem has been pursued. ‘Phese cir 
cumstances produced the necessity 
of rapid and harassing marches, 
which diminished the numbers, ex- 
hausted the streneth, and impaired 
the equipment ot the army. Note 
withstanding all these disadvan. 
tages, and those more immediately 
attached to a defensive position, 
which the imperious necessity of 
covering the harbour of Corunna 
for a time had rendered indispensae 
ble to assume, the native and un- 
daunted vaiour of British troops 
was never more conspicuous, and 
must have exceeded whateven your 
own experience of that invaluable 
quality, so inherent in them, may 
have taught you to expeer,. Whea 
every one that had an opportunity 
seemed to vie in improving its 
it is dificult for me, in makin 
Unis report, to select particular ins 
stances for your approbation. The 
corps chiefly engaged were the bri- 
gades under major-renerals lord 
Williaa Bentinck, Manningham, 
and Leth; and the brigade of 
ouards, under major-gen- Warde. 
T'o these officers, and the troops 
under their immediate orders, the 
vagutest praise is due. Major-gen. 
Fill,. and cols Cathn. Crawford, 
gvades ow the left of 
the po ition, ibiv supported their 
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advanced posts. The brunt of the 
action fell upon the 4th, 42d, 50th, 
und Sst regunents? with parts of 
the brigade of, guards, and the 
vath regiment, From lieut.-col. 
Murray, Quarter-mnaster general, 
and the officers of the general staff, 
l received the most marked assist- 
ance... L had reason to regret that 
the tilness of brivadier-gen. Clinton, 
adjutant-general, deprived ine ot 
his aid. I was indebted to briga- 
dier-gen. Slade during-the action, 
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for a zealous offer of his personal 
services, although the par a were 
embarked.--The greater part of 
the fleet having gone to sea yester- 
day evening, the whole being un- 
der weigh, and the corps m the em- 
barkation necessarily much mixed 
on-board, it is impossible at pre- 
sent to lay before you a return of 
our casualties. I hope the loss in 
numbers is not so considerable as 
might have been expected. If I 
was obliged to form an estimate, I 
should says that I believe it did 
not exceed in killed and wounded 
from 700 to 800: that of the ene- 
my must,remain unknown; but 
many circumstances induce me to 
rate it at nearly double the above 
number, We have some prisoners, 
but [ have not been able to obtain 
an account of the number; it is 
not, however, considerable. Se- 
veral officers of rank have fallen, 
or been wounded ; among whom I 
am.only at present enabled to state 
the names of liewt.-col. Napier, 
92d regiment, majors Napier and 
Stanhope, 50th regiment, killed. 
Liett.-col, Winch, 4th ree. ; lieut. 
col., Maxwell, 26th reg. ; lieut.-col. 
Fane, 59th rey.; lieut.-col. Grif- 
fith, guards; majors Miller and 
Williams, Sist reg. ; wéunded.--- 
To you, who are well acquainted 
with the excellent qualities of lieu- 
tenant-ren. sir John Moore, I need 
not expatiate on the loss the army 
and his country have sustained by 
his death. His fall has deprived 
me of a valuable friend, to whom 
long experience of his worth had 
sincerely attached me: but it is 
chiefly on public grounds that I 
must lament the blow. It will be 
the conversation of every one who 
loved or respected his manly cha- 
racter, that, after conducting the 
army through an arduous retreat 
with consummate firmness, he has 








2, At, (January, 
terminated a career of distinen; 
honour by a death nb aa 
the enemy additional reason to re. 
spect the name of a British sold; 
Like the immortal Wolfe, he i 
snatched from his country at an 
early period of a life spent in her 
service; like Wolfe, his last moe 
ments were gilded by the Prospect 
of success, and cheered by the ac. 
clamation of victory ; like Wolfe, 
also, his memory will for ever re 
main sacred in that country which 
he sincerely loved, and which he 
had so faithfully served. It re 
mains for me only to express my 
hope, that you will meullle be re. 
stored to the service of your cout. 
try, and to lament the unfortunate 
circumstance that removed you 
fromsyour station in the field, and 
threw the momentary command 
into far less able hands. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

Joun Hore, lieut.-gen, 

To lieut.-gen. sir D. Baird, &e. 


INUNDATION, 


27. The sudden thaw has pro 
duced effects in the streets ot the 
metropolis, and the roads in the 
neighbourhood, which have been 
scarcely paralleled -at any former 
period. ‘The water produced by 
the melting of a vast body of snow, 
has rendered some of the roads 
quite impassable, and the torrents 
which have thus been caused have 
done great damage. At Battle 
Bridge, Gray’s Inn-lane Road, 
the water, on Wednesday, rushed 
into the houses, and the inhabitants 
were forced to fly to the upper sto- 
ries. for protection, the road could 
only be passed with great difficulty 
by carts. “In the neighbourhood 
Kennington and Vauxhall a torrent 
of water has arisez, which, m 
progress, has carried away farm 


ture, trunks of trees, cattle, jo 
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destroyed a great number 
ren “<i Clapham road was 
Sed quite impassable ; several 


houses were on Wednesday com- 
ly insulated by the water, and 
the inhabitants unable to. obtain 
visions, or get out of their 


A considerable part of Deptford- 
bridge was also washed away by 
the torrents from the adjacent hills, 
Fortunately no person was hurt by 
the accident. The coaches on that 
road were. under the necessity of 
coming to town by Lewisham, &c. 

The principal part of Chelsea 
was under water during Wednes- 
day night, and on ‘lhursday there 
was ne passing but by boats and 
carts. The walls of several build- 
ings were washed away. At An- 
derson’s brewhouse, near the Col- 
lege, the horses and pigs were 
taken out for fear of being drowned. 
Although Sloane-street stands on 
high ground, the, kitchens are’ all 
flooded, . In many parts of this 
and other neighbourhoods near 
London, persons have been obliged 
to get in and out of their one pair 
of stairs windows. 

The lower part of Bristol was 
inundated. ‘The water exceeded 
four feet. The fresh in the river 
was so furious, that it drove two 
trows against the. temporary 
wooden bridge, between Clare- 
street and St. Augustin’s back, and 
forced it down.---At Bath, the flood 
rushed with such velocity as. to 
threaten destruction to whatever 
impeded its progress. The inha- 
bitants have been great sufferers. 
Houses, unable to withstand the 
torrent, fell, and buried their in- 
mates under the ruins. Several 
have been drowned, and others 
ost their property. Timber to a 
reat amount, cattle, horses, carts, 
kc. have been carried away. ‘The 
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flood has been greater than known 
in the memory of man.-~At Exeter, 
the shops were shut, being full of 
water, and the inhabitants obliged 
to betake themselves to their up- 
per rooms,---In Thoverton, there 
was so sudden a swell, that one 
half of the house of Mr. Anthony, 
surgeon, was completely washed 
away.---On the 28th, as the Exeter 
mail was near Staines, the coach 
got into a part where the water 
was so deep that it floated, and the 
horses swam. The coach was sud- 
denly thrown over, the coachman 
and guard thrown to a consider. 
able distance; and the passengers 
and the horses were got out, but 
the coach could not. The whole 
country round was covered. from 
Chertsey to Maidenhead; the towns 
running with water in torrents as 
higk asthe parlour windows. Num- 
bers of the poor have lost their all, 
which has been carried away in the 
streams. The lower part of Eg- 
ham was impassable... It isa re- 
markable circumstance, that while 
the Ravensburne rose to such a 
height as to carry away part of 
the bridges at Lewisham and Dept- 
ford, the Wandle river, which has 
its source within 100 yards of the 
Ravensburne, did not overflow its 
banks. ‘The Addiscombe brook, 
which runs into the Wandle below 
Merton, rose ten feet perpendicular 
height, and laid Tooting under 
water. 

31. A shocking accident hap- 
pened at Stockwith, near Gains- 
borough. A boat, with ten men 
on- board, who had been for amuses 
ment into the marshes adjoining 
the river Trent (and which were 
overflowed by the breaking of the 
‘l'rent banks), by bad management 
on their retuin was upset in the 
river ; and two young men, named 
John Helifield (a shoemaker) and 
(B 3) ames 
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James Brooke (a gentlerhan’s ser- 
vant), both of Stockwith, were 
drowned. 

A family of nine persons, named 
Smith, were drowned on the Corn- 
wall coast, in consequence of the 
incursions of the sea, which entirely 
sept away their dwellings in tle 
night. ! 

The quantity of rain which fell 
during last yegr at Dalkeith pa- 
lace was 27,085 meches ; at Both- 
well castle, 24,598; and «at Clas- 
gow, 21,795. 

FEBRUARY. 

1. Part of the cliff between Folk- 
tone and Stangate, to the extent 
of 300 feet in length and 40 in 
depth, has fallen; and other parts 
of it are giving way. 

4. Early this morning the body 
of Mr. G. Johnston was found 
murdered in the Kent road. 

A new tarif has been agreed on 
at Rio de Janeiro, which reduces 
the valuation on which British ma- 
nufa.tured goods paid duty in the 
ports of Brazil. A_ warehousing, 
ona similar plan to our own, is in 
contemplation, with various other 
regulations calculated in ever y ree 
spect for placing the future com- 
mercral intercourse with that coun- 
try on the most liberal and respect- 
able footing. 

In some parts of Wiltshire, the 
flocks of different species of wild 
geese, in consequence of the hard 
weather, have been very numerous 


b | 
and have dene incredible mischief 


chi 

to the young corn. Some of the 
fields were literally covered with 
them, and it was with difliculty 
they could be cleared. 

7+ Aa inquisition was held at the 
Five Bells, New Cr ss, on the re- 
mams of .Mr. G. Johnston, whose 
Tugdered body was found in a 


dith on the preceding Saturday, 
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The following are the p 


articul 

as they appeared in evidence ian 
he deceased was about 40 years 
of age, and had been first lieure. 
nant of the Alkmaar, 50, and was 
aiterwards first ‘licutenant of the 
Standard, 64.---Whilst he belonged 
to the latter vessel, he was afflicted 
with a sevcre fit Ol tilness, by which 
he lost his ship, Upon his recovery, 
however, he was appointed to the 
same rank on board the Eyderen 
sloop, capt. Pengelly. On Friday, 
the 3d imst. he dined with Mr. Wik 
latts, of Brewer-street, Golden.’ 
square ; and after taking leave of 
some other friends, set out to tom 
his ship at the Great Nore; ‘but 
finding the nicht dar advanced, he 
applied for lodging at different 
places in .Kent-street and Kent. 
road, but to no effect. There was 
nothing further heard about him 
until the following moming, when 
his body was found, barbaronsly 
murdered, on the Kent-road. T. 
Hamilicon,. of  Kent-stzeet, la 
bourer, was going from his house, 
to Dartford, on Saturday morning; 
at half after three, as hé walked 
near Five-Beils Row, he saw somes 
thing lying on the ground, close to 
capt, Hardceastie’s gate, which he 
discovered to be the body; a man 
directly jumped over the railing, 
and said to witness, “ What do 
you want there? If you don’t go 
about your business, ill serve you 
the same.” The witness bemg 
alarmed, bid the man good morn. 
ing, and walked on. Mr. Bian- 
chard, of Peckham, surgeon, de» 
scribed the wounds that had bee 

inflicted on the deceased ; he had 
received about ten in.the face, 5 
on the left hand, by one oi which 
the thumb was nearly severed irom 
the hand, as if the deceased had, 
in the course of a vigorous restst- 
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ance, grasped at some sharp . 
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which was dragged 
* thronghy his hand ; there were se- 
yeral ineisions, by a pointed instru. 
ment, in the neck and neckcloth ; 
one in particular, of a triangular 
shape ; two desperate wounds on 
the back of the head, by which 
the pericranium was broken; there 


strument, 


was one wound in a diagonal di- 
rection on the neck, by which the 

at carotid artery was separated, 
as if by a blunt edzed instrument ; 
either of the three last-mentioned 
waqunds would have been suincient 
to have occasioned death. Mr. 
Dyke, the landlord of the house 
where the inquest was held, John 
Clybeurn, and others, proved the 
finding of the body. Verdict— 
Wilful murder by some person or 
persons unknown. 


FLOOBING OF THE FENS, 


¥, It is estimated that the inun- 
dation has extended more thyin 15 
miles in length, and that above 
150,000 acres of land are com- 
pletely flooded. The injury to in- 
dividuals is almost incalculable, as 
the quantity of stock kept on these 
fens is far greater than on the up- 
lands ; numbers of sheep have been 
lost, and the difficulty of finding 
food for those preserved is such, 
that many persons have been com- 
pelled to sell them at a certain loss, 
particularly as it isso near yeaning 
time. Should the water not be 
drained off befoge seed-time, the 
loss to the oceiipiers throughout 
the several districts of the fens wiil 
be little short of a million of mo- 
ey. Many persons femoved their 
stacks of oats from the lands on to 
the emb. nkment; but their labours 
proved ineifectual, as the late high 
winds completely dispersed them. 
Mr. Little, an opulent tarmer of 
Welch's Dam, fortumately saved 
(D0 sheep, by driving them out of 
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the fen to uplands, not above an 

hour before the bank gulled, 

14. A remarkable occurrence 
took place on-board the Warren 
Hastings, mooréd at. the Mother- 
bank, ‘he morning being fine, it 
was deemed necessary to get up 
the top-gailant-masts. About three 
in the afternoon, the atmosphere to 
the westward tadicated a violent 
storm; several sailors were sent 
alofito strike the top-callant-masts; 
but, when lowefme them, the 
wind blew tremendously, and the 
rain fell in torrents, accompanied 
by heavy claps of thunder. Three 
distinct balls of fire were emitted 
from the heavens; one fell into the 
main-topemast cross-trees, killed a 
man on the spot, and set the mains 
mast on fire, which copttmued ina 
blaze for five minutes) A few 
hands ran up the shrouds to bring 
down their dead companion, when 
the second bail struck one of them,: 
and he fell upon the guard-iron in 
the top, from which he bounded 
off inte the cross-jaek braces. His 
arm was much shattered and burnt, 
and it was expected he must under- 
go amputation. The third ball 
cume in contact with a Chinese, 
kiiled him, and wounded the maine 
mift in several place st the force 
of the air, from the velocity of the 
ball, knocked down Mr. Lucas, 
the chief mute, who fell below, but 
was not much hurt. For some 
time after, a sulphureous smell cone 
tinued, 

18. At a late common council, a 
report was brought uy which 
stated the following Facts. These 
will actount for the manner in 
which the immense income of 
the city. is spent. 

‘That the annual expenses of 
the committee of city lands and 
bricge-house estates, chiefly in ta- 
vern bills, had wereased, within 
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the last fourteen years, from 1164/. 
4s. 6d. to the enormous amount of 
$318/. 8s. 1d. per annum. 

«“ That the expenses of the gene- 
ral purpose committee had increas- 
ed in the same period, from 342/. 
14s. 8d, to 1200/. per annum. 

“* That tho:e of the navigation 
committee, in seven years, had risen 
from between 600). and 700/. to 
1$21/, 18s. Od. per annum, and 
» other committees in proportion. In 
four committees only, the annual 
expenses amount to about 7000/. per 
annum, chiefly for tavern bills, and 
summer excursions.” 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
The King v. Smith, Esq. 


20. This was an indictment 
against major Smith, for —e 
ing lord Ranelagh to fight a duel. 
It appeared that his lordship, on 
the ZIst of August last, was riding 
through the King’s-road, near Ful- 
ham, with his groom behind him, 
when the defendant overtook them 
in his gig, and striking the groom’s 
horse, d—d him tor a rascal, and 
bade him get out of the way, Lord 
Ranelagh rode after major Smith, 
and demanded of him a reason for 
striking his groom, Major Smith 
said his lordship was a liar and a 
rascal for saying he had struck him, 
Lord Ranelagh then demanded his 
name; when thajor Smith asked 
him if he took-him for a cockney 
on a. Sunday excursion. Major 
Smith added, “ Know, sir, that I 
am a gentleman, and an officer on 
duty.” Lord Ranelagh said, his 
conduct was neither that of a gen- 
tlemnan nor an officer; and again in- 
sisted wpon knowing his name. Ma- 
jor Smith repeated the words “ liar 
and rascal ;” upon which the prose- 
cuter said, “ Yon are speaking, sir, 
to lord Ranelagh.” 
Lord Ellenborough, in summing 
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up fhe case to the jury, made some 
very just observations upon they 
strange:conduct of the defendant 
who, he said, was right in thinking 
that he ought not to be inistakes 
for a cockney riding fora Sunday's 
airmg. ‘The good citizens of Lop. 
don, upon such occasions, comport. 
ed themselves with propriety and 
decorum, and did not violate the 
peace by insulting and beating the 
rest of his majesty’s subjects. 

‘The jury found the defendant 
Guilty. 

Goodes v. Wheatley, Eq. 


21. This was an action for assault 
and false imprisonment, in which 
the plaintiff had been nonsuited oa 
a former occasion, on account of a 
flaw in the declaration. The plain. 
tiff is a constable of the parish of 
St. Martin’s, and the defendant a 
lieutenant-colonel in the guards, 
The assault and false imprisonment 
were proved by-the following wit. 
nesses :— 

Pubison, a brother-consta- 
ble of the plaintiff’s, was with the 
laintiff on duty at St. James’s Pa 
ose on the king’s birth«day, 1507, 
He saw three gentlemen, one of 
whom was identified to be the plain 
tiff, standing in the gateway, and 
occupying nearly a third of it. They 
were not in regimentals: he, whom 
the witness supposed to be the de- 
fendant, was dressed in a blue coat, 
leather breeches, and whole boots, 
and there was nothing about him to 

denote his military character. 
plaintiff had not spoken to the de 
fendant five minutes, before the wit- 
ness heard the defendant say, “Take 
this fellow to the guard-room,” 
The witness then went up with his 
staff, and asked what the plaintiff 
had done; upon which the defend- 
ant said, Don’t ask any impert- 
nent questions, er I'll send you 
there 
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too.” ‘The witness then told 
‘sh constable what had hap- 
The plaintiff was taken 
away by two soldiers, one of whom 
said he received orders from an of- 
fcer in regimentals, to take him to 
the guard-room, and confine him 
byorder of the commanding ofh- 
cer. 
The attorney-general spoke in 
mitigation of damages ; and lord 
Ellenborough, in summing up the 
evidence, commented upon the im- 
iety of the defendant’s con- 
duct, in being out of regimentals 
upon such an occasion.—Verdict 


for the plaintiff, damages 60/ 


The King v. Beaumont. 


93, This was an information, 
filed ex officio by his majesty’s attor- 
ney-general, against the defendant, 
for a libel, The libel was published 
in the form of a letter addressed to 
his majesty, and signed “ An En- 

lishman.” The jury found the 
endant Guilty. 


Tie King v. Horseman. 


This was an informatign for alibel 
upon the duke of Sussex, published 
inalarge hand-bill, lately/placarded 
about thetown, in which “ twenty 
guineas reward” and “ the duke of 
Sussex” being .printed in large 
letters, struck the view of the 
passengers. When the hand-bill 
was read through, it purported to 
state, that whereas an anonymous 
hand-bill, signed a Yorkshireman, 
had been stuck up about town, 
twenty guineas reward would be 
given to any person who would 
prove the duke of Sussex not to be 

author of it, Mr. Horseman 
then went on to add, that he would 
shortly publish the Englishman’s 
letter to the King, in which he 
would examine a little into the mo- 
rals of the royal dukes. ' 


‘Adolphus, for the defend- 
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ant, argued this was no libel against 
the duke of Sussex, as it did not 
charge him with any offence ‘of a 
criminal nature. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury, 
that whatever held a man up to ridi- 
cule and contempt was. a_ libel, 
Let them strike out the name of 
the duke of Sussex, and put in any 
one of their own, and then ask them- 
selves whether such a bill placarded 
about the streets was not making a 
man contemptible? —- The jury 
found the defendant Guilty. 


Furnell v. Hall. 


This was an action to recover 
back from the parish officers of 
St. James, Westminster, the sum of 
forty pounds, paid by the plaintiff, 
who 1s a tallow-chandlerin Carna- , 
by-street, as afull indemnity tothe 
parish for the care and maintenance 
of a bastard child, sworn to him by 
a female named Sarah Bass. It so 
happened that the infant died soon 
after its birth, andtheparish had been 
put to no more than 4/, expense: the 
action was therefore to get back tlie 
402., deducting the 4/. which it had 
been recently ruled the parish were 
not entitled to keep, Lord Ellen. 
borough concurred in the propriety 
of the action, and in the law laid 
down, and the plaintiff obtained a 
verdict. 


CONFLAGRATION OF DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 

24. About a quarter past eleven 
at night, an appearance of a fire 
was perceived at a window on the 
second story, facing Brydges-street, 
and it continued some time without 
exciting any apprehension or suspi« 
cion. In less than a quarter of an 
hour it spread into one unbroken 
flame over the whole of the im- 
mense pile extending from Brydges- 
street to Drury-lane; so that the 
pillar of fire was not le3s than 450 
fect 
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feet in length. It is impossible for 
themind to conceive any thing more 
magnificent than the spectacle, if 
the idea of horror or ruin which 
it brought on the sufferers could 
have been separated from the subli- 
mity of the object. In about thirty 
minutes after its commencement, 
the Apollo, round which the flames 
had been playing some time, teil 
into the pit, and soon after the raf- 
ters of the roof fell, ‘The reservoir 
of water on the top, which our read- 
ers will recollect tormed, with the 
iron curtain, the topic of reliance for 
security in the prolegne with which 
the new theatre was opened, was 
empty. <Any attempt to po near 
the flames was totally impractica- 
ble. Mr. Kent, a literary gentie- 
man, was the first. to discover the 
flames: he hurried to the door, and 
gave the alarm. Mr. Powell, the 
prompter, and Mr. Johnson, the 
mechanist, with the two watchmen, 
and Mr. Kent, «were the anly per- 
sons present; for, being a Friday 
in Lent, there had been no play nor 
rehearsal. They ascertained that 
the fire broke ong in the hall, under 
the lobby at the Brydges-street tn- 
try, which has been shut up this 
season, and where some plumber: 
had been at work. It was, when 
Mr. Kent broke iv, confined to that 
spot; and they made an ineffectual 
attempt to get ont the theatre en- 
gine, and play on it; but in ten or 
twelve minutes it ran up the front 
boxes, and spread like kindled flax. 
This may be accounted for from 
the body of air whieh so laree a 
hollow afforded, and also from the 
circumstance of the whole being a 
wooden case. Ott readers will re- 
collect that this immense pile was 
constructed of timber, and that the 
frame stood for many months, exhi- 
biting avery fine carcase of carpen- 
ter’s work, before the ribs were fil]- 
ed in with bricks: timber was then 
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under S/. per load, and the 
tect thought that this woode: 
would contribute to the propaga. 
tion of sound. It did not, perhaps 
periect!y succeed in this resnec 
but it certainly contributed to the 
confi igration. Finding it iMpoOse 
sible to prevent the destruction of 
the building, the gentleman sayed 
the books from the room cailed the 
Treasury. The only other articde 
saved was a bureau, in Mrs. Jor. 
dan’s room. Mr. Kent broke the 
pannels of the door, and brought 
out the bureau. All further en. 
deavours were readered impossible, 
by the excess of heat. Aboutaqnar. 
ter before twelve, a body of hore. 
guards, foot-cuards, and volun. 
teers, tame to the place, and en. 
gines reached the spot from every 
quarter—but they could donothing, 
Part of the wall next to Vinegar. 
yard fell down, and the house of 
Mrs. Mac Beath, the: fruiterer, 
caught fire. The night was une 
commonly fine, and the body of, 
flame spread such a mass of light 
over the metropolis, that every sur. 
rounding object glittered with the 
brightness of geld. 

Mr. Sheridan was in the house 
of commons assisting in the im 
portant discussion on Mr. Ponson- 
by’s motion, “The house was illu. 
minated by the blaze of light, and 
the interest universally taken in the 
circumstance interrupted the de 
bate. A motion was made to ad- 
jiourn; but Mr. Sheridan said, with 
great calmness, “ that whatever 
might be the extent ot his private 
calamity, he hoped it’ would not 
interfere with the public business of 
the country.” He then left the 
house, and the discussion proceed- 
ed, Many of his friends accompa 
nied him to the scene, but * was 
too late for any effort to be made} 
and all that the engines could ¢ts 


fect was to save the houses in Vine 
gl 
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rd and Russel-street, the 

er fof which] Tt caught hre,trom 
. 

bein ‘ burnt down, Mrs. Mac 

Beat 5 suffered nyost. 


About half pas: twelve, part ot 
the outward walls, both in Russel. 
street anc Vinegar-yard, tell down, 
and com; letely blocked up the pas- 
wage, but fortunately no hives were 
lost, ‘The several outer wee fell 
successively, At two O clock no 
other parts remained than a hne 
fragment of Lie western front, and 
a less striking part of the eastern 
end, Happily the.wall on each side 
fell inwards, and thus the appre- 
hended spreading of the fire was im- 

ded. Before three o’ciock the 
fameshad er®atly subsided, and we 
believe no tear was then entertained 
that they would spread further. 

The evil to the performers is 
mostserious. They have lost every 
thine, and in one day several hun- 
dred persons are thrown out of 
bread. There isno place in town 
to which they can have resort as a 
temporary theatre, unless they were 
to divide themselves into gcveral 
parties, and act at the minor thea- 
tres, mm the Lyceum, Catharine- 
greet, the Royalty, &c. 

The sp ctacle of real desolation 
which the structure afforded, when 
contemplated from  lackfriars- 
bridge at 12 o’clock, far sur passed 
in magnificence any of the mimic 
representations which were ever 


viewed within its walls, "(he shell. 


of the building was then entire, and 
the upper range of windows and the 
balustrade above, forming the 
Whole length of the edifice, being 
raised above all the adjoining build. 
ings, and thrown into strong relief 
by the flame, resembled the ancient 
aqueduets which are still remaining 
m the south of Europe. From the 
frame of the edifice arose a broad 
ttof fame; no wind stirred to 
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break the symmetry of its ascent, so 


that at terminated in a “ fiery pyra- 
mid.’ ‘This vast splendid body 
threw an interesting ght on the 
surrounding object’, The Thames 
and St. Paul’s were rendered un- 
isuaily beautiful. Thus the effect 
was rather that of an elaborate work 
of art than of a fatal casualty, to 
be lamented by all the arts. In 
reflecting on this awful catastrophe, 
we must be allowed to observe, that 
no warning,’no additional care, 
seems to have been adopted at Drie 
ry-lane, in consequence of the des 
struction of the sistertheatre. We 
hope this misfortune will prove efa 
fectual for that purpose. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

The fire began in what.was called 
the Chinese lobby, that is, the lobby 
underneath theserand lobby which, 
faces Brydees-street. This Chinese 
lobby was the second entrance going 
intothetheatre trom Brydges-streets 
it was usually but ill lighted, and 
from it ascended two stair-cases to 
the main passages and lobbies level 
with the back of the front boxes. 
According to the original plan of 
the theatre, this Chinese lobby was 
intended to be surrounded wah 
shops, tor the sale of various artis 
cles; such as gloves, fruits, &c. 
during the performance. The shops 
had actually been made since the 
opeiyng of the theatre, but they re- 
mained shut up with shuc ers, never 
having been finished or opened for 
actual use. ‘This lobby, from the 
beginning, was a favourite toy of 
Mr. Sheridan, who, at the com- 
mencement of the theatre, and often 
since, has been heard to boast what 
a pretty thing it would be when 
finished and opened in complete 
style.—To accomplish it had only 
been determined this season, during 
the whole of which the entrance to 
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the theatre from Brydges-street has 
been shut up, that the lobby and 
the shops in it might be finished 
and opened, It was nearly ready, 
the varnishers were at work rather 
Jate on Friday night, and from neg- 
ligence the fire happened.. How 
it happened is not exactly known, 
but it is known that the varnish 
caught fire, and that almost in- 
stantly the whole theatre was ina 
blaze. 

When the fire was first discover- 
ed in the interior of the theatre, se- 
veral attempts were made to extin- 

nish it; but it had completely 
xlentified itself with the wood, and 
in less than five minutes after the 
entrance of Mr. Johnson,$the me- 
chanist, the boxes, pit, and stage, 
were cevered with fire and smoke. 

It is due to the exertions of the 
firemen belonging to the different 
offices, to observe, that they worked 
the engines with incessant labour 
and great judgement. All their ef- 
forts were, however, in vain ; and it 
was found totally impossible to pre- 
serve a single vestige of the interior 
of the house. The multitude as- 
sembled on the occasion amounted 
to at least a hundred thousand 
souls, 

The flames were visible to a con- 
siderable extent, from the command. 
ing situation of the theatre, and of 
course attracted crowds in every di- 
rection. Russell-street, Drury-lane, 
Catharine-street, Brydges-street, 
Charles-street, Bow-street, Tavi- 
stock-street, Long-acre, and Co- 
vent-garden, were absolutely filled 
with spectators, Such was the force 
of the conflagration, that its heat 
was strongly felt at the church in 
Covent-garden. 

When the leaden cistern fell in, 
it produced a shock like an earth- 
> and the burning matter 
oreed up into the air resembled a 
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shower of rockets and other antié. 


cial fireworks. 
COURT OF KING’s Beycy, 
Benjamin v, Mile; 


28. This was.an action recoves 
compensation tor an so 
defendant was captain of a West.[p, 
diaman, and the plaintiff and family 

assengers on board the same sh 

‘hat cause of discontent existed 
between the parties previous to the 
quarrel which led to the present ac. 
tion did not appear in evidence, 
But on the night of the assault jg 
question, the cabin-boy was the 
only witness present. He stated 
that Mrs, Benjamin wished tog: 
her child some of the liquor, weal 
the captain objected to, She said 
she had nothing else to give it. The 
captain said it was his rum, andshe 
shauld have none of it. She said, 
she dared to say the captain would 
be paid for all he furnished to them; 
to which he answered, he did not 
know that. During this period of 
the altercation, the plaintiff, Mr, 
Benjamin, came into the cabin, He 
asked captain Miles what he meant 
by this conduct, saying, “ I can 
never go out of the cabin but you 
are always quarrelling with Mrs, 
Benjamin,” ‘The captain immedi- 
ately began abusing him, and pull. 
ing him by the nose. pe, said 
this Was not usage to be borne, and 
asked the defendant why he did not 
take his pistols and fight it out like 
aman, The captain, upon this, 


did get his pistols; but instead of 


using them ih the usual ways he 
rubbed them against Benjamm’s 
nose, and beat him over the 
with the butts of them, Afterwards 
Benjamin went upon deck with a 
view to: hail the commodore; but 
the captain ae gay 50H hun 
down, and again beat him, 

Mr, sesjesest Pell ee 
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jory for the defendant, but called 


pea Ellenborough observed to 
the jury» that from the evidence of’ 
the boy, this appeared a most, wan- 
ton and aggravated assault, and 
was no attempt,to shake the 

“due to the boy’s testimony.— 
oni for plaintiff, damages 150/. 


MARCH. 


recapitulation of the 
loses sustamed by the French 
armies since the time they en- 
tered Portugal and Spain. [The 
calculation rests on known public 
data; and whoever will take the 
trouble to examine them, will 
find that the number is rather 
lessened than exaggerated. ] 

First campaign—Carried off by 
diseases in Madrid, Burgos, Bis- 
cay, Navarre, &c. 11,000.—In Ca- 
talonia, 8,000.—In Saragossa they 
lost in various actions, and during 
the first siege, 10,000.—In Valen- 
cia, and La Mancha, 8,000,—Kill- 
ed and taken prisoners in Andalu- 
sia, including the French squadron 
at Cadiz, $0,000.—Hanged, de- 
serted, and destroyed, by the fury 
of the people and private indivi- 
duals, 11,000.—Killed by the En- 
glish in Portugal, and carried off by 
disease, 8,000.—Killed in the dif- 
ferent actions in Old Castile, 6,000. 

Second campaign.—Lost in se- 
veral actions with the army of the 
centre, including that of Lerin, 
5,000,—On the 23d November, in 
Tadela, 6,000.— During the long 
siege of Saragossa, and in various 
actions with the Arragonese, in- 
ending deserters, 17,000.—In the 
different actions in Catalonia,10,000 
—Killed and wounded by Blake’s 
army in Biscay, and im the moun- 
tas of St. Andero, 10,000,— Kill. 
éd and wounded in Burgos, by the 
“my of Estremadura, 1,000,—In 
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Sepulveda, Somiosierra, and Ma. 
drid, 7,000.—In Estremadura, in 
the action of Velez, and in several 
engagements in La Mancha, 4,000. 
—Lost on their march from Ma. 
drid to Corunna, including the ac- 
tions with the English in Castile 
and Gallicia, 10,000.—Carried off 
by the disease and the dagger in 
their different armies, 70,000.—— 
Total, 163,000.—Gent, Mag. 


FATAL DUEL. 

1. About nine o’clock a meet. 
ing took place at Chalk Farm, be. 
tween lord Falkland, a captain in 
the navy, and Powell, esq. of 
Devonshire-place. They were at- 
tended, the former by Mr. Blood- 
worth, and the Jatter by his bro- 
ther-in-law, captain Cotton, of the 
navy. The distance of ten paces 
being stepped, and the pistols being 
loaded by the seconds, thé parties 
took their ground; when, by eti- 
quette, Mr, Powell being entitled 
to the first shot, his ball entered the - 
right groin of lord Falkland, and 
lodged in the kidneys, from whence 
it could not be extracted. 

The cause of this duel arose, as it 
is said, from a misunderstanding 
that took place the night before at 
Stevens's hotel, in Bond-street. from 
lord Falkland’s addressing Mr, 
Powell by the familiar appellation 
of Pogey; on which' the latter ex- 
pressed much displeasure, remark- 
ing, * that he had not the honour 
of being sufficiently acquainted with 
him, to entitle his lordship to take 
so great a liberty.” This drew 
from lord F. a sarcastic reply, ac- 
companied ‘by some threats; on 
which Mr. P. rejoined, that “ he 
had that in his hand (meaning his 
stick) which would defend him 
against any menace, even from a 
lord.” Lord F. on the instant 
snatched a cane from some gentle. 
mian inthe room, and, as it is re. 

ported, 
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i 
orted, struck Mr, P. many severe 
lows with it. ‘The consequence was 

a challenge fiom the latter, which 

produced the melancholy catastro- 

phe above stated. 

Mr. Powell has always been 
esteemed as one of the best-tem 
pered and most inoflensive men 
that exist. After the dvel, lord 
Falkland was conveyed to the house 
of Mr. Powell, in Devonshiresplace, 
in the latter gentleman’s carriage. 
Lady Falkland was kept ignorant 
of this calamitous event for some 
hours, from no friend having sufti- 
cient fortitude to impart te her the 
melancholy event. About seven 
o’clovk the same evening, however, 
she received some information re- 
specting it, and proceeded with her 
children to Devonshire-place. 

Another account states, that lord 
Falkland and ‘Mr. Powell were in 
habits of the most confidential inti- 
macy. On Friday se’nnivht they 
met in a party at dinner with a mu- 
tual friend, A discussion arose re- 
apenas the properties and perfec- 
non of a peculiar description of 
Burgundy; and his lordship and 
Mr. Powell taking different sides of 
the question, some trifling alterca- 
tion took place, but which was 
speedily drowned in the conciliat- 
ing juice of the grape. - The com- 
pany then adjourned to the whist 
table, and in the course of play lord 
Falkland and Mr. Powell were fre- 
quently partners: and, when ad- 
verse, made amicable bets upon the 
game or rubber. - When the party 
broke up, Lord Falkland and Mr. 


Poweil went arm in arm to Ste-- 


vens’s hotel, Bond-street, where 
they supped, and afterwards drank 
Madeira negus, ‘The waiters at Ste- 
vens’s, during supper, in the course 
of conversation, repeatedly heard 
the interchange of mutual and ami- 
cabie civility ; but shortly the lnar- 
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mony of the coffee-room Was dig 
turbed by lord Falkland seg 
der the impulse of ay wre 
passion, and exclaiming, « Po 
you're a damn’d lying rasea}i" 
Under this accusation, Mr: Powel 
did what every man Of spitit mag 
do; but his lordship being the 
stronger man, and initiated into the 
mancuvres of pucilistie science, Mp, 
Powell received many severe bl 
and was repeatedly kicked by lord 
Falkland whilst on the floor. Con. 
sidering the etiquette of society, 
there was no other appeal than to 
the field ot honour. The interfe. 
rence of friends completely failed, 
and the consequence was as stated. 
His lords hip suce eeded to Kis title 
a few years ago, on the death of hig 
brothew He manifesied great gal. 
lantry'in his profession on several 
occasions, and had acquired a con 
siderable fortune by captures, In 
consequence of some convivial em 
cesses on bvard his vessel, he was 
dismissed the service a year or two 
ago, but was recently restored, and 
would doubtless have signalized 
himself in the cause of his country, 
had not this unhappy event occurs, 
red. He was about 40 years of age. 
Lord Falkland, after he was 
conveyed to Devonshire-place, on 
hearing the surgeons’ opinion on 
his wound, said (with a faltering 
voice, and as intelligibly as theago- 
nized gtate of his body and mind 
would permit), “ I acquit Mr. 
Powell of all blame in this transac 
tion ; Lalone am culpable.” After 
the lapse of some hoars, he desired 
to see Mr. Heaviside : that gentle 
man was in attendance. Lord Falk- 
land then expressed a wish to have 
the ball extracted. M, H. said 
was impossible, without the opera 
tion causing almost instant death. 
« You may live three or four hours 


afterwards, byt. no more,” conte 
nued 
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nved Mr. Heaviside. His lordship _ 
then sid, he would first settle his 
worldly affairs, by making his will; 
this was done at a late hour. —_ 
the night of Tuesday he asked Mr, 
H. “ How long he might probably 
survive if the operation was not 
ormed ?” “I have known cases 
replied Mr. H.) wherein the suf- 
thas lived forty hours.” After 
a long pause, his «lordship fixed 
upon one o'clock on W ednesday af- 
ternoon for the operation to be per- 
formed. The operation was not 
formed, in consequence of his 
ordship being on the whole mtch 
easier; the pain had considerably 
abated. During the afterpart of the 
day, he had a relapse, and towards 
the night he became delirious ; he 
was not expected to survive\during 
the night. About eleven o'clock a 
consultation was held, which was 
attended by Mesgs. Heaviside, 
Cline, Hume, Aberiethy, Xe. 

In the evening of Wednesday, 
his lordship complained of feeling 
the cold in his ext-emities in a gteat 

te; by his desire he was re. 
peatedly taken out of bed, for the 
purpose of being warme!, Fomeu- 
tations were continually resorted to, 
but without effect, and about two 
o'clock on Thursday morning his 
lordship breathed lis lust, i 


ASSAULT AND FALSE IMPRISON} 
MENT. 
Dunn v, Lewis. 

2. This was an action brought 
by Hannah Dunn, ‘a maid.ser- 
Vaot, against Mr.-Lewis, a truss- 
and comb-maker on Ludguate- hill, 
W recover a compensation for an 
assault and false imprisonment. 

The plaintfif, a servant wirl, was 
ks with her mistress through 

dgate-ill, during. the slippery 
Weather of the 24th of December 

9 aNd happened to fall agaist 
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the defendant’s shop window, and 
broke a pane of its glass. She hurt 
herself considerably by the fall, and 
broke some crockery Ware, which, 
with other things, she was carrying 
10 a basket. Both she and her mis. 
tress went into the defendant’s shop, 
where the mistress offered to send a 
glazier on the Monday following 
(this was! on Saturday evening) to 
mend the window, leaving in the 
mean time the basket, which con- 
tained goods of much greater value 
than the pane of glass, The de- 
fendant insisted upon either having 
4s. 6d. immediately for the pay- 
ment of the window, or sending the 
plainuff to the Compter; and acon- 
stable of the name of Kimber look- 
ingy in at the. time, to the Compter 
she was sent, thedefendant always 
having in his possession the basket. 
On her way to the Compter, the 
plaintiff met her master, who hav- 
ing no small money to pay for the 
window, offered his watch till he 
could redeem it; and the’constable 
actually suffered a collection to be 
made from the bystanders of 2s, to 
pay forthe window. The plaintiff. 
was then carried bdck.toé the de. 
fendani’s, who still persisted in send- 
ine her to prison, tf he had not the 
ds. 6d. paid dewn, ‘This the plain. 
trit’s muster had not to Pays and 
the plarntiif was sent to the Poultry 
Compier, and confined there till 
nine o’clock at night, among prosti- 
tuies and pickockets, when she was 
bailed by the humanity of the 
gaoler. Qn Monday morning she 
re-appeared, and was brought bee 
fore Mr. alderman Boydell, whores 
primanded the defendant severe- 
ly, and advised the present action. 

The pretended detence was, that 
the plaintif’s mistress had abused 
and struck the defendant (but one 
of the defendant’s witnesses who was 
present, did not see this); that the 
plaintiff's 
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plaintiffs thistress would notgive her 
address (but it was proved that the 
plaintiff had mentioned it); andthat 
the defendant had sent 2s. 6d. to the 
prison for the plaintiff’s aceommo- 
dation till Monday morning. 

Lord Ellenborough reprobated 
‘ very severely the tyrannic conduct 
of the defendant, and his unjustifi- 
able commitment” of the plaintiff 
for a civil injury, of which the bas- 
ket in the defendant's possession was 
ut all times a reparation; much 
more thé commitment of an imno- 
cent person for-the assault of a 
guilty one; and the assault by the 
plaintiff’s mistress, in the present 
case, was not proved; for, trom 
the partiality to the defendant of 
the constable’s evidence, his lord- 
ship did not think his swearing to 
the assault worthy of credit. From 
this circumstance, and his unwar- 
ranted commitment of the plaintiff, 
when it was the plaintiff’s mistress 
whom he swore to have broken the 
peace, his lordship recommended 
to Mr. Common-Serjeant that he 
should be discharged from his of- 
fice. —Verdict for the plaintiff, da- 
mages 150/. 

2. This evening, between seven 
and eight o’clock, a fire broke out 
in the dwelling-house of Mr. Chal- 
mers, near the church at Waltham- 
stow. The flames raged with great 
violence ; and in a short time the 
house was burntdown, Fortunately 
the children were all. below stairs, 
and were safely taken to a neigh. 
bouring house. Whether this acci- 
cient was owing to a spark flying 
trom the fire on some linen which 
Was airing, or whether the window- 
curtain eaught fire from a candle 
carriéd near it, is uncertain.—It has 
been suggested to us, that it might 
be of use in nurseries, and other 
rooms where little children sleep, to 
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“ provided with strong sacks, about 
three feet and a half in depth, and 
one and a half in diameter, kepe 
open at the top with a wooden hoop 
having a long rope tied to it, These 
are to be used for letting the chil 
dren down from the window in 
cases where the passage down the 
Stairs is obstructed by the flames, as 
it would be a much safer mp 
than attempting to bring them dowa 
a rope- ladder. 

A few evenings since Kensington 
Palace was discovered to be on fire, 
occasioned by the flue communica. 
ting to some timber, that led to the 
Princess of Wales's apartments; 
but it being timely discovered, and 
a number of carpenters being at 
work in the palace, by cutting away 
some wood-work. it was happily 
prevented from spreading, 


FIRE AT CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 


3. A fire ws discovered, about 
a quarter before 12 this night, inthe 
apartments of Mr. Brown (a stu. 
dent of Christ Church, son of Ed. 
ward Brown, esq. of Stamford), 
supposed to have been occasioned 
by some sparks communicating toa 
beam which ran across the chimney, 
The conflagration was most alarm 
ing; and the rapidity with which it 
spread may be easily conceived, 
when theamazing quantity of wood- 
work which this immense pile con- 
tains is remembered. Although the 
alarm was immediately given, the 
flames for a long time resisted the 
united efforts of theengines of Chnst 
Church, of the different colleges, 
and of the city; consuming 
greater part of the south-west angle, 
und threatening with destruction 
that magnificent structure the H 
Fortunately, however, the night 
was calm, and there " a plentiful 

ID ’ water, ol us §$ 
supply of water, nash 
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room must inevitably have fallen. 
The apartments destroy ed are thase 
‘of Dr. White, regius professor of 
Hebrew, of Messrs. Brown, James 
vrior, Kiough, and Mey ler. Those 
of lord Apsley, Messrs. Cleaver, 
Smelt, James junior, Giasse, Roe, 
aston, and Finch, arc partially ine 
jored. § T he loss is estimated at 
12,000/, The exertions of the gezx- 
tlemen of the university, as well as 
the inhabitants, were very great; 
owing to which the fire was got 
under befure seven o’clock in the 
morning. Qnly one accident oc- 
curred ; which was to Mr. Smyth 
of Oriel, who dislocated his knee in 
g attempt to force open a door, 
and whose activity and exertions, 
previous to this circumstance, were 
conspicuous in the highest degree. 
Part only of Dr. White’s very valu- 
able books and MSS. have been 
saved. 

Another fire broke out at Lee- 
farm (Mr. Hodgkins), 16 miles 
It began ina hen- 
roost, in a spacious farm-yard, and 
communicated to the stables, over 
which a man and a boy were sleep- 
ing, and who were burnt. Above 
2 head of cattle were desiroyed, 
together with several ricks of corn 
and hay; but the dweiling-house 
was preserved, 

CORONER’S INQUEST. 

4. A coroner’s inquest was held 
before G. Hodgson, esq. one of the 
coroners for the county of Middle- 
sex; at the house of Mr. Powell, in 
Devonshire-place, on the body of 
lord viscount Falkland.—There 
Was No testumony adduced before 
the jury, relative to tie quarrel 
which terminated ‘so fatally, nor 
were any persons forthcoming who 
Were present at the melaucholy 
scene. Consequently, after mature 
deliberation on the scanty evidence 

1809 them, the jury returned a 
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verdict of Wilfal Murder against 
some person or persons unknown, 
11. A singular instance of the in- 
stability of human grandeur, was 
stated in a speech by Mr. Whit. 
bread. The identical service of 
plate which Mrs. Clarke purchased 
trom Birket’, the pawn-broker, ori- 
ginally belonged to a prince of the 
unfortunate family of Bourbon. 
What a memento must it have been 
to the duke of York, to trace the 
household plate, with the arms of 
the royal family of Bourbon, to the 
shop of a pawnbroker, and after- 
wards to Mrs. Clarke’s! ‘Trace the 
history of France, (says Mr. Whit- 
bread,) from the luxurious days of 
the La Valiieres and Montespans, 
down to those of the Pompadours 
and De Barres, and you would see 
the de&truction and overthrow of the 
monarchy, which drove the illustri- 
ous branches of the Bourbon family 
into foreign catle, originating in pri- 
vate vice, and finally completed by 
the deceitful and unbounded extra- 
vapance of those intrusted with 
public confidence and official situa- 
tion. One cannot help thinking, said 
the honourable gentleman, that the 
circumstance of the duke de Berri’s 
plate having been disposed of this 
way, and then coming into the pos- 
session of the duke of York, must 
have occasioned some sensations in 
the bosom of his royal highness 
which could not fail to rouse his 
feelings for the fate ot that unfortu- 
nate family, and which would cause 
hirk inwardly to ejaculate—« I 
thank God for the warning which 
this magnificent monument of the 
instability of greatness holds up to 
my view, and I will use it as a bea- 
con to guard against the danger of 
those rocks on which others, once as 
reat and powertul as°I am now, 
Sone been so unexpectedly wrecked 
and ruined.” , 
(C) We 
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We copy the following curious arti- 

‘aot the Morning Chronicle: 
a soox !—a soox! 

The following advertisement ap- 
peared lately in a rhinisterial 
paper == A 
« A book.—Any person having 

in their possession a copy of a cer- 

tain sth, printed by Mr. Edwards, 
in 1807, but never published, with 

W. Lindsell’s name as the seller of 

the same on the title-page, and will 

bring it to W. Lindsell, bookseller, 

Wimpole-street, will receive a 

handsome gratuity.” 

This is a very singular affair, 
We have reason to believe that it 
has reference to a certain examina- 
tion before three lords of his majes- 
ty’s cabinet council, which, at the 
time, excited the highest degree of 
public interest. A mght honourable 
gentleman, for purposes which we 
do not presume to analyse, procured 
this evidence to be printed with 
great secrecy—and a number of co- 

ies were struck off, but not pub- 
fished. This matter was not con- 
ducted with all the concealment that 
was affected ; for certainly many 
persons at the time either saw the 
curious performance, or pretended 
to have seen it—and several curious 
anecdotes were freely quoted from 
the work. The object which the edi- 
tor of the examinations had in view, 
however, was served: he became 
one of his majesty’s ministers, and 
it was declared that the publication 

Was not only suppressed, but the 

whole edition burnt. 

On occasions like these, the in- 
struments of a clandestine proceed- 
ing are likely to imbibe the spirit of 
their employe rs. Some time aroa 
copy of tnis hook was “ound to be 
still in existence. The right honour- 
ablegentleman forgot that the print- 
er, by the act, is bound to preserve 
a COPY 5 anda nege tiation Was en- 
tered into for the purchase of this so- 
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litary remnant of scandal, Jr 24 
bought up, at an enormoys price 
No sooner was this done, however, 
than another copy appeared, Jt 
was offered to a bookseller for 8 or 
4002. ; and then it struck the Original 
editor that several copies had been 
retained, and that they must beall 
bought up, or no benefit was to he 
obtained by his first purchase, The 
above advertisement is a search after 
the stray copies ! What must be the 
reflections of this minister of the king 
on the subject at this day ! 
REMARKABLE FUNERAL, 

19. The remains of Hugh Hew. 
son, who died. at the advanced a 
of eighty-five, was interred in 
burial-ground of St. Martin’sin. 
the-fields. The deceased was a man 
of much celebrity, though no fune. 
ral escutcheons adorned his hearse, 
or heir expectant graced his obse. 
quies. He was no less a personage 
than theidentical Hugh Strap,whom 
Dr. Smollet has rendered so conspi- 
cuously interesting in his Life and 
Adventures of Roderick Random, 
and for upwards of forty years had 
kept a hair-dresser’s shop in the 
above parish. The deceased wasa 
very intelligent man, and took de- 
light in recounting the adventures 
of his early life. He spoke with 
pleasure of the time he passed in the 
service of the doctor; and it was his 

ride, as well as boast, to say that 
he had been educated in the same, 
seminary with so learned and d 
stinguished a character. His shop 
was hung round with Latin quote © 
tions, and he would frequently 
point out to his customers and at- 
quaintances the several scenes by 
Roderick Random _ pertaining 
himself, which had their foundation 
not in the dector’s inventive fancy, 
but in truth and reality. The mee 
ing in a barber’s shop at Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, the subsequent mistake 
at the inn, their arrival as oer a 
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London, and the assistance they would entitle themto the use of a 
experienced from Strap’s friend, machine gratis. And still further, 
were all of that description. We to preserve public decency, they 


d the deceased has left be- 
hind him an interlined copy of Ro- 
derick Random, pointing out these 
facts, showing how far they were 
indebted to the genius of the doctor, 
and to what extent they were bot- 
tomed in reality. The deceased 
could never succeed in gaining 
more than a respectable subsistence 
by his trade; but he possessed an in- 

ence of mind superior to his 
humble condition. Of late years 
he was employed as keeper of the 

ade in Villiers Walk, Adel- 

i, and was much noticed and re- 
spected by the inhabitants who fre- 
quented that place. 

HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
Indecent Bathing. 

21. Johan Crundon was indicted 
for indecently exposing himself on 
the beach at Brighton, on the 26th 
of June and 2d of July last. 

Mr. Gurney having opened the 
' indictment, Mr. serjeant Shepherd 
stated the circumstances of the case. 
He observed, that it had long been 
the practice of various. persons to 
undress and bathe so near the houses, 
and within view of the inhabitants 
of the town of Brighton, that at 

many respectable persons had 
associated themselves into a come 
mittee, to prevent such an indecent 
nuisance, They had accordingly 
met and pointed out the limits 
within which persons, not using ma- 
chines, might bathe in the sea; and, 
in general, most persons acquiesced 
in their resolution. In order, how- 
ever, that no person might complain 
of any hardship, they resolved that 
persons who were invalids, and 

to whom it might be inconvenient 
to walk to the distance prescribed, 
Id have tickets given them, on 
application to the committee, which 


had built a hat on the beach, where- 
in any person might undress him- 
self under cover. Notwithstanding 
these different accommodations, the 
defendant, who was a_ tailor, at 
Brighton, refused to conform to 
these reasonable regulations, but ob- 
stinately persisted in the indecent 
practice of bathing within a few 
yards of the houses. He had been 
frequently remonstrated with; but 
his uniform answer was, ‘The sea 
was free, and he would bathe when 
and where l:e pleased. Nor was he 
merely content in doing this in his 
own person, but he had induced 
many others to follow his example, 
and he constantly came at the head 
of his companions, by whom he was 
denominated the captain, and in de- 
fiance of all decency and remone 
strance daily exposed himself naked 
on the beach. The learned serjeant 
observed, it imported the character 
of the town to prevent such prac- 
tices, inasmuch as no decent man 
could suffer the female part of his 
family to walk abroad, if their eyes 
were to be offended with such gross 
spectacles. The object of the present 
prosecution was not a vindictive 
one, it was only to teach the defend- 
ant and others, that they would not 
be permitted to follow such prac- 
tices with impunity. 

Mr. Ellis, a gentleman who re- 
sided in Bedford-place, Brighton, 
proved that the defendant bathed on 
the days stated in the indictment, 
and persisted that he would contin 
nue to do it, as the sea was free. 
He also stated the precautions taken 
by the committee to prevent such 
indecencies. 

This testimony was confirmed by 
F. Gunn, one of the bathers employ- 
ed by the inhabitants of Brighton 
(C 2) to 
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to warn persons against bathing in 
exposed situations. He stated, that 
he had given the defendant one of 
the hand-bills, in which persons bath- 
ing without machines were desired 
to go eastward of the Crescent, and 
westward as far as Hove. Upon 
which occasion the defendant said 
he would bathe where he pleased. 

Mr. Marryatt addressed the jury 
for the defendant, stating that it had 
been the custom at all times for per- 
sons to bathe where the defendant 
now bathed; and contending that 
they ought not to be disturbed be- 
cause Mr. Ellis, the witness, had 
thou ht proper to run up his houses 
within view. 

The chief baron thought this a 
serious question, and stated his opi- 
nion, that it was an offence against 
decency and morality. _ If a town 

rew up, the inhabitants must not 
be annoyed with indecent spectacles, 
and therefore it became the duty of 
the bather to retire to remoter situ- 
ations. 

The jury found the defendant 
Guilty. 

YORK ASSI7FS, 

J. Long was indicted for stabbin 
or cutting John Crosby over his 
left eye with a pitchfork, whereby 
his left eve was despaired of. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner rented a 
stable in York, about which a num- 
ber of people were collected on the 
15th of October. ‘It was said that 
the prisoner had some women with 
him in the stable; and the prosecu- 
tor being induced to look, received 
a stab trom a pitchfork over the left 
eye. The wound was proved to 
have been inflicted by the prisoner. 
It was also proved, that he wished 
he had pushed the fork in his guts, 
and that he expressed violent threats 
against some persons who interfered. 
The judge observed to the jury, 
that if the prosecutor had died, he 
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he should have felt it hi 
direct them to find the eb 
Guilty of murder, If they thought 
the case clear, they would of course 
find him guilty of the crime fy 
which he was indicted 

The jury returned a Werdict of 
Manslaughter. His lordship obsery. 
ed, thatt ey had mispent their time, 
as the man was still living, the pri. 
soner could not be guilty of man. 
slaughter— Reconsider your verdict, 
On a question from a juryman, bis 
lordship said, they were bound to 
return a verdict—Guilty, or Not 
guilty. They waited some time ig 
the box, and then his lordship re. 
quested them again to retire, which 
they did, and at length returned a 
verdict of—Not guilty; on which 
his lordship said, It is your verdict, 
not mine ; how you can acquit your 
consciences I am at a loss to know, 

The trial of Mury Bateman, for 
the murder of Rebecca Perigo, of 
Bramley, near Leeds, by adminis. 
tering poison, (the particulars of 
which we have beiore detailed; 
see New Ann, Reg. Oct. 25. 1808,) 
commenced on the morning of the 
17th inst. and continued until near 
nine o’clock at night. The jury, 
without retiring, found her Guilty. 
The judge, in a most impressive 
manner, passed sentence of death 
upon her, and ordered her body to 
be given to the surgeons. The ptt 
soner, to delay execution, pleaded 
pregnancy ; on which a jury of ma- 
trons was impanneled, who retired, 
and found that she was not with 
quick child. The execution took 
place on Monday. 

KINGSTON, SURRY. 
Bigamy. 

23. William John Speed, a liewt. 
col. in the army, was indicted for 
bigamy, in marrying Ann Thora, 
his former wife being. still living, 
Mr. Buiiand, as counsel for the 
prosecurions 
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prosecution, stated, that the pri- 


the bar, in the year 1785, 
ey nage te in the marines, and 
then became acquainted with miss 
Nelson, whose father was then an 
alderman, and had been mayor of 
London. After some interval of 
courtship he married that lady on 
the 9ch of September, 1789, ag the 
parish of Furneux Pelham, in the 
couaty of Hertford. He continued 
with his wife for some years, and 
had children by her; but in conse- 
quence of impropriety of conduct 
on his part, she was compelled to 
sek refuge with her father; and in 
the year 1792 articles of separation 
were signed between them. ‘The 
prisoner was abroad for some time, 
and in the year 1799 he was recom- 
mended to lodge in the house of a 
Mr. Thorn, a respectable market- 

ner, near Putney. He soon 
ound means to insinuate himself 
into the favour of his second daugh- 
ter, and she was persuaded to marry 
him. He represented himself as a 
lieytenant-colonel in the army, and 
as one having the best expectatians. 
They had not, however, been mar- 
ried but a very short time when he 
went to Germany, and from thence 
miss Thorn received a letter from 
him, saying, she must not look to 
bim for protection, as he was alrea- 
dy married, and his wife was still 
living. In short, having lived with 
her but very little time, he wholly 
abandoned her. 

The register of his first marriage 
Was put in, and his identity proved. 
By this it appeared that he was 
married to his first wife, miss Nel- 
son, on the 14th of September, 
1785, at Furneux Pelham, in Hert- 
fordshire, and a witness proved his 
wife was stil] living. 

Miss Thorn deposed, that the pri- 
soner came to lodge at her father’s 
eathe 6th of October, 1799, and she 
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married him in the November fol. 
lowing. After he had lived with 
her about five months he went to 
Halifax, and left her pregnant. 
He never contributed to the support 
of the child, 

‘Te prisoner being called upon 
for his defence, said he should me- 
rit the severest punishment of the 
laws, if he had wilfully offended ; 
but he hoped the court would be- 
lieve, after they had heard his case, 
thathehad erred through ignorance. 
It was true, he had married miss 
Nelson, as was stated, and he had 
lived with her until they had six 
children, His means were then un- 
equal to the support of so large a 
family. Three of the children died ; 
his mother took the eldest, and his 
wife at that time had an employ- 
ment which produced her two 
guineas a week, She agreed to pro- 
vide for two children, and after 
some time a deed was brought him 
to sign, which he understood was 
to secure to her own separate use 
those two guineas a week. No 
sooner had he signed it than his wife 
refused any longer to take care of 
the children, and he understood he 
had been deceived into signing a 
deed of absolute separation from his 
wife. After this, he instituted a 
suit in the ecclesiastical court, either 
to compel ltis wife to return to him, 
or to get an absolute separation ; 
and ina motion which was made mf 
the king’s bench for a prohibition, 
lord Kenyon had said from the 
bench, that, after that deed, he was 
as free as air. ‘Thinking himself 
thus free from restraint, he did mar- 
ry miss Thorn, and continued with 
her until his military duties eailed 
him abroad. When she discovered 
his former marriage, she refused 
any longer to live with him; and 
when he solicited her to it, her reply 
was angrily, that she could hang 
(C 3) him 
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him, if she liked it. He. stated 
that he had suffered great hardships 
in prison; he had been shut up in 
a damp and solitary dungeon, 
which had brought on him a rheu- 
matic fever; and by an order of 
the commandér in chief, that no 
officer in custody of the law should 
receive his pay, he had lost all his 
pay during his confinement. He 

rotested that he never meant to 
offend the laws, which he had’ 
fought to protect, in all ranks, 
from an ensign to that. of lieut.- 
colonel ; and m what he had done, 
he had been misled by error of 
judgement. 

‘he lord chief baron told the 
jury the fact was proved unques- 
tionably, and he expressed some 
indignation at the language repre- 
sented to have cone from ford 
Kenyon, the absurdity of which 
every attorney’s clerk could have 
told him. He said he should con- 
sider hereafter what degree of pu- 
nishment the prisoner merited. ‘The 
jury found him Guiity. 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Peacock v. Peacock. 


24. This was an application for 
an injunction, and the appointment 
of a receiver, under the following 
circumstances :—~- The parties are 
father and son, and carried on the 
business of law-stationers in Chan- 
ctry-lane. A dispute, however, led 
them into a chancery suit, and an 
issue was directed to try whether 
the son was or was not a partner in 
his father’s trade. A jury at Guild- 
hall recently decided in the affirma- 
tive, since which the father has 
tow the son formal notice of a 

issolution of that partnership, and 
taken a gentleman of the name of 
Thompson into his business in his 
son’s place. He also denied his son 
the freedom of access to the pre- 
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mises where the business js carried 
on. The present application, there. 
fore, was for the purpose of re, 
straining Mr. Thompson from re. 
ceiving the pou debts ; that 
a receiver be appointed 

court, and that ibe se veh 
to the place where the business is 
carried on. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was heard 
in support of the application, and 
Mr. Hart against it, 

The chancellor did not expect the 
case would again be brought be. 
fore him, He said it was a he 
mentable thing to observe a father 
and a son, uninfluerced by those 
affectionate considerations that na 
ture had so wisely ordained, strug. 
gling against each other, The 
spirit of opposition would neither 
contribute to their welfare nor their 
happiness, and it was best their 
disputes should be mutually adjust. 
ed, without any further appeal of 
a public nature. He would there. 
fore give them till Tuesday next to 
consider of the hint he had thrown 
out.; and if no accommodation was 
agreed upon by that time, he should 


‘proceed, though reluctantly, to say 


what was proper to be done, 

25, A singular accident happened 
a few days since in Covent-garden 
market. The driver of a country- 
cart, who had been wantonly beat. 
ing his horse, was in the act of cat 
ting the animal with a coach-whip, 
when the lash caught him round 
the neck, and the shock locked his 
jaw. In this situation he was com 
veyed to a surgeon for assistance, 
and his jaw was unlocked ; but & 
locked again the same night, and 
he continued in a dangerous state 
till Sunday, when he expired, 


BURLINGTON-HOUSE. 


26. Yesterday the lease of this 


estate, granted upwards of a a 
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since, by one of the ancestors 
Mr. 5 tage the Burlington fa- 
mily, expired. Part of the estate 
was formerly called the Ten Acres 
Field, and it included a tield, the 
mansion, garden, and out-build- 
ings, which were very extensive. 
In the year 1708, the estate was in 
the occupation of Richard earl of 
Burlington, and his assigns; and 
ae duke of Devonshire, as the heir 
of the earl of Burlington, is thc 
t receiver of the rents. By 

the expiration of the lease the duke 
loses 14,0002. a year. We under- 
stand that the rents of the out-buidd- 
ings will be raised, and the present 
mansion, built by the earl of Bur- 
ington, will be pulled down. A 
crescent is to be built on the site, 
and it will be called Hartington- 
ace, in honour of the marquis of 
artington, who will havea house 
erected in the centre, fit for his re. 


ception. 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. | 


Ata general court of the gover- 
nors of Christ’s hospital, the ques- 
tion of the propriety of expelling 
the rev. Dawson Warren’s child 
was considered. After long de- 
bates, however, the motion for ex- 
pulsion was lost, there being 41 for 
the expulsion, and 45 against it. 

Thus it appears, that consider- 
able impression has been made up- 
on the minds of the governors, 
since Mr, Waithman first agitated 
this question, as it will be in the 
recollection of our readers, that at 
a former mecting, out of 120 go- 
yernors present, only 7 voted for 
an inquiry into this abuse. 

After the above decision, a let. 
ter was read from the city solicitor, 
by the divection of the committee 
of common council (who are now 


Eoceading to obtain a reform of 


abuses), requesting permis- 


, 
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sion to examine the presentations of 
several boys, and to inspect the 
rules and orders of the hospital, 
which letter evidently threw the 
meeting into much perplexity. It 
was at length agreed, that the let- 
ter should lie on the table for the 
resent, and that an answer should 
returned, 

The rev, Dawson Warren has 
at length withdrawn his son from 
Christ’s hospital, The removal of 
the boy, which proved at once 
both the existence of abuses, and 
the pertinaciousness with which they 
are defended, only furnishes addi- 
tional reasons for proceeding in the 
reformation of them. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Waithman, who 
has so unremittingly exerted hime 
self in this business, will not relax, 
He will ultimately obtain his lauda- 
ble object, and render a lasting 
benefit go his fellow-citizens. The 
committee has been investigatin 
these matters for two years, and 
has~ discovered no abuse; so has 
the committee of the India house 
for many more years; so have par- 
liamentary committees, and all 
without any pra¢tical good: and 
yet in all these cases have indivi- 
duals, under every disadvantage, 
opposition, and calumny, by coue 
rage and perseverance succeeded. 

28. Upon opening the body of 
a man who lately died in Guy’s 
hospital, eighteen or nineteen Jarg 
clasp-knives, such as are used y 
sailors, were found in the stomac 
and intestines. ‘The hafts of them 
were entirely decomposed, and ‘the 
iron work partly so. ‘The account 


‘given by himself was, that several 


years ago he had swallowed six of 
his messmates’ knives, in a drunken 
frolic; and that feeling no imme- 
diate bad consequences, he had, on 
two subsequent occasions, swallows 
ed twelve or thirteen more. For 
(C 4) these 
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these two years past he had applied, 
at frequen; intervals, for admission 
into various hospitals, and he was 
uniformly dismissed as an impostor, 
upon telling his strange story. He 
was received into Guy’s hospital 
only a few weeks ago, after having 
been stripped and minutely exa- 
minéd by Dr. Babington and Mr. 
Astley Cooper. 


APRIL. 


1: A species of wasp, which builds 
its nest m trees, has lately been ob- 
served in diiferent parts of the coun- 
try, and particularly in the west- 
riding of Yorkshire. It appears to 
be a new introduction, and ts sup- 
posed to have been brought ACcTOSS 
the Atlantic. The trees on which 
the nests have been most frequently 
observed, are the gooseberry and 
currant; and an instance ¢f it has 
been met with on the common elder, 
to which insectsare generally averse. 
This species is smailer than the com- 
mon wasp, but it is much less vora- 
cious, and jess easily irritated, 

The ‘housekeeper of Mr. Dixie, 
farmer,of Toseland ia Huntingdon- 
shire, experiencing some deficiency 
of flour inmaking a pudding, impru- 
dently took a small quantity which 
she recollected bad been for a long 
time lying on a barrel-head in the 
cellar. ‘Lhe consequences proved 
that the flour had been mixed 
with arsenic ; for her master and his 
shepherd, who ate of the pudding, 
died cf poison im the evening ; and 
her own recovery is doub'ful. 

2. A melancholy catastrophe has 
involved the family of sir Scewkley 
Shuckburgh, bart. of Upper Shuck- 
burgh, Warwickshire, and the fa- 
mily of lieut. Shar xc, of the Bed- 
ford militia, in the deepest distress. 
Lieut. S. having paid his addresses 
go Miss Oauckburgh, which were dis. 
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approved by the family, formed 
(if he should be disappointed iy oh 
taining the object of his affections 
the horrid determination of potti 
an end to his own and her ézistence: 
which he carried into effect in the 
plantations of Shuckburgh ark. 
They were overheard in earnest dis. 
course by the butler, as if lieut, § 
was persuading her to elope with 
him; and as mtss Shuckburgh utter. 
ed the words No! No! he immedi. 
ately heard the report of a pistol, 
which ina few seconds was succeed. 
ed by another, and they were ip. 
stant’y lifeless corpses!—After 
most deliberate investigation of alj 
the circumstances of this mostaffect. 
ing and awful event, before John 
‘Tomes, esq. and a respectable jury, 
and the rev. Mr. Bromfield, a ma. 
gistrate of the county, a verdict of 
Lunacy was given respecting lieut, 
S., and that miss Shuckburgh died 
by his hand. Lieut. S. had been 
occasionally for some weeks preced. 
ing In a state oft mental derangement, 
and in confinement. 


The following letters were found 
concealed in the summer-honse an 
opened, after the mournful occur 
rence, addressed by Mr. Sharpe to 
miss Shuckburg?. 

“ Friday, March 2, 1808. 

“ Caroline! O my beloved Caro- 
line! I can but a short time longer 
endure your cruel scorn ; prepare to 
hear the worst of me, and take care 
of yourself. O! my Heavens! 
how loth I.am to die, but you com 
pel me to leave you! for, was ever 
the time to come when you would 
hav eno parents to oppose your will, 
I dire not, cannot think you would 
make mehappy. | wish once more 
to read your dear letters, and then, 
on my honour, I will bring them 
to the cave to-morrow night 
shall expect to find mine in aa 
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on Sunday night. If you 

ve me, tell me where you are go- 
‘ng on Monday with Frank and 
our dear father. Your professions 
of Jove are as ardent as I could pos- 
sibly wish ; would to God! that 
your actions Were as convincing ; 
then, indeed, I should be happy.— 
Caroline, tay fate is certain ; lam 
sorry you will not let me live; Iam 


. no child in my determination : when 


once fixt, itisimmoveable; I have 
no earthly thing to live for, for 
you will never be mine, so | will 
seck another and better world. I 
can now again scarcely believe you 
love me, as you will not trust me 
with your sweet letters, but I shall 
soon be insensible to every thing ; 
and on my word you may depend 
on my putting them in the cave 
some time to morrow night. When 
I am dead, read them over, and 
judge of my: delight when I receiv- 
ed them; and of my anguish to be 
obliged to give them up. My pre- 
parations to quit this world take up 
so much of my time, that I cannot 
say more than God bless you! and 
may he for ever protect you fromthe 
miserable, awful end of your truly 
faihful and afiectionate, though 
wretched, ‘“ Puitip A. 8.” 


Fxtracts from the Jetter dated Sun- 
day morning, two o’clock, March 
26, 1509, 

“ Now that I have settled, as well 
as my agitated mind will allow me, 
all my earthly aituirs, I will devote 
my last sad moments to my ever 
and for ever beloved Caroline, pro- 
vided the contents of your letter, I 
expect to find at the cave, do not 
compel me to kill you, as well as 
myseif, which I hope in heaven it 
Witnot. leame firmly resolved to 
die; I have eacrted ali my energy 
to uve, but withour you it cannot 
be; all my religion and fortiiude 
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I had used to possess, has now left 
me; and indeed I am a wreched 
mortal; and yet J feel not the least 
fear of death, but can with pleasure 
and composure quit this life, for 
it is impossible I can saffer more ; 
and if you doubt me still, which I 
shall believe you do, if you say one 
other word about your letters, I 
think I shall be tempted to take you 
to that other and that better world 
you talk so much about, where we 
shall be united, never, never to part; 
then, indeed, we shall enjoy that 
bliss your cruel parents deny us 
here: but I fervently hope your let- 
ter will be kind, and give me an- 
other @plemn vow never to be an- 
other’s: then I can die alone and 
contented; but if you give me room 
to suspect that you willever become 
any one’s wife but mine,the thought 
will be certain death” ** * # * & 
“ T am contented to die, and fer- 
rently do I hope you may be abie to 
live, and live happy, and sometimes 
think of me. I have trom my heart 
and soul forgiven all who have ine 
jured me, and hope they will grant 
me their forgiveness. I feel not the 
Teast resentment against any one, 
and I feel I can die happy” * ** # * 
4, Between one and two this 
afternoon, the town of Horsham 
was visited by a most alarmin 
storm. It ran in a south-west di- 
rection, with a thick gloomy atmo. 
sphere, and after many awful flash: 
es of lightning, and’ tremendous 
explosions, produced hail with a 
degree of violence that dealt de- 
struction to the windows and to the 
cucumber-glasses in the gardens, 
The hail-stones were from two to 
three inches in circumference, and, 
from their uneven formation, 
appeared like detached and rugged 
pieces of ice, covering the street 
nearly shoe deep; and melting quick- 
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ly. Many housés for a short time 
were flooded.—The same day a 
dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning passed over Bristol. The 
flashes were very vivid, and the 
peals exceedingly loud and near. 
A thunderbolt, or electric explosion, 
fell in the office of the Bristol Ga. 
zette : but the door being open, the 
electric matter escaped without do- 
ing any serious injury. The electric 
flu'd entered the chimney of a house 
at Whitehall, Bristol, belonging to 
Mr.Cardwell, and shatcered it in an 
astonishing manner, blowing out 
five windows with their frames, and 
breaking the shutters to pieces, Tt 
tock a direction frem the top to the 
botiom of the house, entering the 
parlour, burning part of the carpet 
to acinder, and otherwise domg 
considerable damage. ‘T'wo horses 
were also killed near Downend, 

A whale, 75 teet in length and 
nearly 25 in circumference, was 
mortally wounced, and driven on 
shore off the Bligh Sands, below 
Gravesend,by a pilot named Barnes. 
Tt was of the pike-headed species, 
and weighs upwards of 30 tons. 
The lord mayor ordered it to be 
brought in a barge above London- 
bridge, where it was exhibited at Is. 
per head, until an officer from the 
admiralty claimed it as a droit, 
and forcibly took possession. The 
blubber is valued at 150/. 

An accident of a novel nature 
happened at Twyford, on the Pad- 
dington canal, about five miles 
from town. One of the passage- 
boats, belonging to Mr. Pickford, 
was on its way to the country, laden 
with various articles : among others 
some barrels of brandy and rum, 
over which were ten barrels of gun- 

wder, The crew consisted of 

our men; one was with the horse 


which drew the boat, one in the 
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little eabin, in the after-part op 
stern; and the remaining 
who were on deck, took it into ther 
heads to help themselves to a little 
spirits. They bored a hole with a 
gimlet, by mistake, in one of the 
casks of powder, which immediate} 
took fire, and the boat blew 
with a dreadful explosion: the to 
men were killed on the instant, 
One of them was blown to a d& 
tance of more than 60 yards, torn 
into pieces. Three ricks of hay 
belonging to Mr. Willan’ of Mary. 
lebone Park, were set fire 1 
and upwards of 560 loads of hay 
consumed. ‘The shock was dread. 
ful in the vicinity, and the house 
were agitated as though by an 
earthquake. The man who wasin 
the cabin asleep escaped, almost 
miraculously, unhurt. Mr. Wil 
lan’s property was insured in the 
Sun Fire-office. 
An inquisition was taken some 
days ago at Chandler’s Hatch, 
near Newington, on the remains of 
Mrs. Mary Amelia Noliings, who 
met with her death by jumping 
from a thrée-pair-of-stairs window, 
She had from a child been subject 
to romantic dreams, and scarcelya 
night passed but she walked in her 
sleep; and had been known to ge 
into the garden. Her husband be 
came i Noktenned to this custom, 
that when he heard her he would 
call to her, and she would retura 
to bed without recollecting the 
circumstance in the morning. In 
this instance he heard the window 
go up, and jumped out of beds 
but the poor woman was too quick 
to be saved : she lived several hours 
in torture, and was sensible to the 
last. She was 26 years of ages and 
has left three children, Verdict 
Accidental Death. 


The committee appointed to it 
quire 
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se into the existence of abuses in 
Tdisposal of East India patronage 
have made their report, and ad- 
doced upwards of 25 instances in 
which the appointments have been 

y obtained. The parties 
implicated are numerous; among 
whom are two deceased females otf 
rank (ladies Leigh or Lumm). 
None of the directors are concerned, 
though the confidence of several 

rs to have been grossly abused. 
Tes censideration given for a wri- 
tetship was from 3000 to 3500 
guineas, and fora cadetship from 
9001. to 500/. Bya resolution of 
the court of directors, framed in 
1799, it is declared, that upon any 
appointments being discovered, at 
any subsequent period, to be ob- 
tained through undue influence, 
the party shall not only be dismiss- 
ed from his situation, but disqualifi- 
ed from holding any office under the 
company in future. The report re- 
commends the vigorous execution 
of this resolution as applicable to 
the above cases, and as the only 
means of checking an evil, for the 
a of which the measures 
itherto adopted have been nuga- 
tory, because their violation -~ 
never been punished. 

A court of common council 
was held for the purpose of voting 
the freedom of the city to Mr. 
Wardle, and other purposes. The 
business was opened by Mr. depu- 
ty Goodbehere, who, after address- 
ing the coust some time on the sub- 
0 of the corruptions lately 

rought to light during the inves- 
gation before the house of com- 
mons, moved several resolutions, 
the object of which was to thank 
Mr. Wardle for the firmness, pa- 
tnotic spirit, and perseverance, 
with which he instituted the late 
waquiry, and to present him the 
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freedom of the city ina gold box, 
value 100 guineas; also to thank 
sir Francis Burdett, lord Folk- 
stone, and the other members who 
voted in the minority on Mr. War- 
die’s motion ; and one of the resolu- 
tions stated the nesessity of a reform 
of all abuses as essential to the safe- 
ty of the country. 

The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Miller, and supported by Mr. 
Kemble,, Mr. alderman Combe, 
Mr. Waithman, &c. and agreed 
to; the court being unanimous in 
that relating to Mr. Wardle. 

{Meetings have been held in al- 
most all parts of the kingdom, and 
nearly similar resolutions have been 
passed, which our limits, however, 
will not allow us to particularize.J 


LORD GAMBIER AND ADMIRAL 
HARVEY. 


A curious circumstance has o¢e 
curred on board the Channel fleet. 
Upon lord Cochrane's joining, for 
the purpose of making some at- 
tempt on the French ships in Basque 
Roads, lord Gambier gave ors 
ders, that a boat, boat’s crew, and 
an officer, should instantly be pro 
vided by every ship under his com- 
mand ; the whole of the men being 
required to volunteer. Upon receive 
ing these orders, admiral aay 
addressed his ship’s company, and, 
after stating the nature of them, 
declared, that he himself in his own 
person volunteered and invited ag 
many as choseto follow hisexample; 
in consequence of which the great- 
er part of the officers and men ens 
rolled themselves along with him. 
A list of these being conveyed to 
the Caledonia, lord Gambier’s flag- 
ship, his lordship is reported to have 
stated, that these were not genes 
rally the kind of volunteers he 
wanted, as lord Cochrane was to 
command 
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command the expedition. Here- 
upon admiral Harvey is stated to 
have expressed the greatest djssa- 
tisfaction, aitd to have bestowed 
upon lerd Gambier himself epithets 
descriptive of other qualities than 
those of his profession, such as 
Jesuit, Methodist, and Psalm-singer : 
and all this in the presence of cap- 
tain Bedford, of the Caledonia, 
who desired to know if it wasmeant 
that this reply should be conveyed 
to the commander in chief; to 
which the other answering, im the 
heat of passign, in the affirmative, 
2 communication accordingly took 
place, and a letter for a court-mar- 
tial was the result. Admiral Har- 
vey is, in consequence, ‘arrived at 


Plymouth, and a court-martial is, 


appointed to be held on his conduct 
on the Ist of May. 

It appears, by a paper laid on 
the table of the house of com- 
mons, that the total amount of ex- 
emptions under the property tax, 
granted to foreigners possessing 
money in, the funds, is, for the year 
ending 1808, 6),450/, 10s. 1d. 

It appears, from the annual! state- 
ment made by the Bank directors, 
that the amount of their notes in 
circulation is about 17 millions and 
ahalf. Of these upwards of four 
millions are in notes of 1/. and 2/. 


SWEDEN. 


The insurrection of colonel D’Ad- 
lersparre, who commanded the 
troops on the frontiers of Norway, 
scems to have been the signal for 
the disatfected at Stockholm; for on 
the 9th, the king, being informed of 
the advarice of the insurgents, dis- 
patched a courier to the western ar- 
my, with orders to remove baron Ca- 
derstrom from the command in 
chief, and D’Adlersparre from his 
command under that officer. This 
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courier was however prevented 
proceeding by major-gen. Adler. 
creutz, and the king was told that 
all was quiet. His majesty, ig g 
day or two after, discovered that 
this report was fallacious, and de. 
termined immediately to proceed 
against the insurgents in person at 
the head of his guards. On the 
13th, inthe morning, his maj 
lett his apartment to go down to 
the parade in front of the palace, 
with the intention of annound 
this determination to the gnards, 
and calling upon them to follow 
him. But while he was descending 
the great staircase towards the pa- 
yade, major-gen. Adlercreutz, col, 
Milin, col. Jagerliorn, and some 
others, advanced to meethim, asif 
through compliment ; and having 
surrounded him closely, gen. Adler. 
creutz addressed him, and said, that 
as all possible means liad been tried 
in vain to induce him to adopt coun- 
sels co: sistent with the exigencies 
of the times, it had become neces 
sary to have recourse to constraint, 
The king, surprised, but not de- 
prived oF his usual courage, said 
coolly, “What do you mean? Am 
1 arrésted?”? All around him an 
swered, ** Yes.”” The king upon 
this drew his sword, and attempt 
ed to run Adlercreutz through the 
body, but was prevented. One of 
the conspirators, coming behind, 
seized his majesty round the body 
while the others rushed in on every 
side, overpowered, and. disarmed 
him. In etfecting this, however, the 
foremost, count Snoilsky, received 
a wound in his hand from his ma- 
iesty’s sword. The kin , thou 
overwhelmed by force, still preset¥ 
ed the firmness of his character 0" 
altered ; declaring, that it was i 
vain to attempt to control him by 
violence, and that his —a 
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‘nciples would ever remain 
ot sm n the night his majesty 
was conveyed to the oastleof Drott- 
ningholm, and the next day (14th) 
he wrote to his queen —There 
were few troops in Stockholmat the 
time, the garrison having been con- 
veyed to the Isle of Aland. Che 
force under D’Adlersparre consist- 
ed of 2000 regulars and the same 


umber of peasantry:—No life was 


lost. The counts Uglas, Fersen, 
andothers, have been arrested; and 
the tribunal lately instituted by the 
king for the trial of some of his no- 
bles has been dissolved. 

All the principal officers of state 
are retained in their places ; and the 
war-taxes, which bore heavily upon 


: ambassador to this country 
has received an official notification 
of the revolution, and a confirma- 
tion of his public character. 

The western army, under the com- 
mand of lieut.-col. D’Adlersparre, 
on the 22d ult. marched into Stock- 
holm; where, it is said, they were 
received with shouts of applause. 
Their number had been greatly in- 
creased in. their march from’ Carl- 
stadt. The king was, on the 24th, 
removed under a strong escort from 
Drottningholm to Gripsholm, a pa- 
lace about 4.5 English miles from 
Stockholm. He had not been per- 
mitted to see the queen since his ar- 
rest.-About 600 Cossacks, who 
had come over from Aland to Gres- 
lehanin, being a part of the army 
which had taken the former island, 
were on their march for Stock- 
holm, when they were met by a 
flag of trnce in the name of the 
regent, duke Charles. 

_An armistice was immediately 
signed, to which the emperor of 
Russia has given his sanciion, but 
ealy till he receives from Paris an 


the people, are repealed. The | 
Swedish 
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answer toa communication he has 
made to the French emperor on 
the subject. —The new government 
has demanded a loan. 

14, ‘The tollowing cases have been 
brought before the public eye, by 
the institution of the committee for 
inquiring into the abuses of the pa- 
tronage of the Hust India compa. 
ny, in which the names of his royal 
highness the duke of Cambridge, 
lord viscount Castlereagh, and the 
earl of Clancarty are introduced. 

FIRST CASE. 
The Duke of Cambridge's. 

It seems Mr. Annesley Shee, who 
is now in Newgate for refusing to 
answer the questions proposed to 
him by the committee, (and who, 
we have heard, declares he will re- 
main there until a di-solution of 
parliament, rather than answer 
them, ) advertised in the public pa- 
pers that he had an East India wri- 
tership to dispose of, which adver- 
tisement was replied to by a Mr. 
John Fuller, (formerly employed as 
an agent to the Morning Post,) who 
was authorized to purchase a wri- 
tership by a Mr. Greenhill, a gene 
tleman of fortune, near Montrose. 
We will now give Mr. Fuller’s evi- 
dence, as stated before the commit- 
tee ot the house of commons. 

What passed with Mr. Shee upon 
this subject 2—— Fle advertised a wri- 
tership, and in consequence of that 
advertisement I called upon him 
one morning and found him at 
home; he told me, Yes, he had 
such a thing to dispose of, and I 
asked him the price; he said, 
either $000/. or guineas ; his princi- 
pals were to have 3000/. and he was 
to have 150/., that is, the shillings, 

Was any money deposited foe 
Mr. Shee’s use, if he could procure 
this appointment ?—No; he wrote 
me a note, which I have been try- 


ing 
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ing to find, but I cannot, and ra- 
ther conceive I must have destroy- 
ed it, but it was to thiseffect, that 
his mode of doing business was to 
introduce the principals together, 
and that on my ——- such sort 
of security as would enable him to 
receive 150/. when the business was 
effected, he would introduce me to 
the principals. Igavehim a checque, 
I think, on sir Matthew Bloxam, 
for 150/. 43 
Conditionally ?—Yes, condition- 


ally. 

What was the result? —On my 
handing over this checque, he gave 
me a letter to a lady in Hampton 
Court palace. 

Who was that lady ?>—Her name 
was Cottin. — 

Was that letter delivered ?—I de- 
livered it myself. 

What passed in the conversation 
with Mrs. Cottin ?>—She read this 
note; Mr. Shee had previously pre- 
pared her for my reception; she 
_ on her hat, took me across 

ampton Court Green, and intro- 
duced me to a gentleman of the 
name of Poplett, who is, I believe, 
one of the deputy lieutenants for 
the county of Middlesex. Here I 
thought I had certainly got to the 
end of my troublesome journey. 
In my conversation with Mrs. 
Cottin, it was stated that I was 
to give her 500/. and I was to de- 
posit 2500/. for the lady in whose 
ssession the patronage was. Cupt. 
oplett informed me that he had no 
doubt in the world that he could 
ane the thing I was after: the 

‘ first step tobe taken was, that I 
should satisfy him this sum of mo- 
ney was so deposited. I went on the 
following day, to the best of my re- 
collection,and in Kensington’shands 
deposited the sum of money requir- 
ed,andsenthim the banker’s receipts; 
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and on the same day I sentany 
taking to pay Mrs. Cottin her50qj 
that being done, I was to € : 
a final answer from captain 

in the course of three weeks, or | 
was to be at liberty to remove the 


“money again, and take up the seep. 


rities I had deposited, Three 
weeks passed; a month passed ; 
at length I waited upon captaiy 
Poplett, and I continued to make 
applications to him several times, I 
believe five or six. When he found 
that he could not do what he had 
undertaken, he gave me back my 
security for the 25 

Do you recollect in what month 
this was? It must have been in the 
month’ of November last, some 
where between the 1 5th and 25th, 
I think. 

Did captain Poplett mention to 
you at any time in whose patron 
age this appointment was, which 
he expected to have disposed of ?— 
He distinctly said this: “ The lady 
into whose hands this 2500/. is togo, 
if you knew her history, you would 
feel for as much asI do.” He 
mentioned that she was either the 
widow or daughter of some 
excellent officer who had been slain 
somewhere, but he never said more, 
nor did I ever know who the lady 
was: he enjoined me to the most 
profound secrecy, and nothing 
should have wrung it from my bo 
som, but the necessity I presume 
there is for my telling it here. 

Did he mention in whose patron- 
age this appointment was i—He 
said that she had very considerable 
influence with the duke of Cam 
bridge, who, he assured me, and I 
believe it most sincerely, was pet 
fectly unacquainted with the object 
of her application ; that the duke 
had expressed a very great © 


for her; and, of course, the young 
gentleman 
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gentleman, whose name I men- 
noned, she told him was a friend of 
hers; andthe duke, in consequence, 

her a note, that he would do 

thing which he could, to get 
her wishes complied with. I saw 
the notefrom the duke of Cambridge 
to this lady, but the superscription 
of it was carefully taken off, so that 
I should not know who it was. 

State generally the contents of 
it,—That he had received her ap- 

ication, and that he should cer- 
tainly make a point of endeavouring 
to accommodate her friend, whose 
character she spoke so highly of; 
that if he should fail in one quar- 
ter, he would endeavour to procure 
the patronaze of the queen; but he 
did not think he should be able to 
accomplish the object this year, 
though it was very probable he 
might in that that was coming. 

Was your friend rbd to 
this lady }—-Never ; in short, he is 
in Scotland at this moment; he has 
never been in town since; I consi- 
dered myself so secure at first, I 
sent for him from Scotland. 

Did this lady communicate to 
the duke of Cambridge the name 
of your friend ?—.She must, for he 
mentioned the name in his note. 

Did Mrs. Cottin mention the 
name of any lady to you, through 
whom this appointment was to take 
place No; and I believe for the 
best of all possible reasons, that 
she did not know the lady ; captain 
Poplett was more communicative 
to me than to Mrs. Coitin. 

Are you certain that you are to- 
tally unacquainted with the name 
of the lady ?—I am: her name was 
always carefuily withheld frorn me. 

The lady herself was never in- 
troduced to you ?—Never. 

‘What was the name of your 

» Whom she recommended to 
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the duke of Cambridge }—James 
Greenhill. 

Before we proceed.to the cther 
case, we will make one or two re« 
marks on the preceding one.—It 
seems therewasa lady, “ whose hus- 
band had been slain somewhere,” 
for whom the duke of Cambridge 
had expressed a great regard, which 
regard was to be evinced by his 
procuring for her an East India 
writership!!! What could his 
royal highness imagine this poor 
unfortunate lady, “ whose husband 
had been slain somewhere,” was to 
do with this East ‘India writership? 
The answer is plain and obvious, 
and we are convinced will readily 
present itself to every unprejudiced 
man’s mind. But the most curious 
part o! this transaction is the me- 
thod the royal duke proposed to 
himself to procurethis appointment : 
“if he should fail in one quarter, 
he would endeavour to procure the 
patronage of the gueen.”” This is 
most astonishing. Mrs, Clarke, in- 
deed, did say, that her majesty 
enjoyed great patronage, and, we 
believe, hinted something about the 
church ; but every one knows how 
much credit is due to what she 
siid—But here we have the duke 
of Cambridge's written testimony, 
that the queen does possess East 
India patronage. Nothing less than 
this evidence could make us pay 
the least attention to the assertion. 

SECOND CASE. 
Lord viscount Castlerragh and the 
earl of Clancarty. 

The other case (but far the most 
important) to which we shail call 
the attemion of our readers, is 
that of lord Castlereagh, a noble- 
man who at the time of this trans 
action held, and who now holds, 
one of the highest situations in the 
stuie, a privy counsellor and a —_ 
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ber of the cabinet. It appeats a 
man of the name of Reding, 
knowing a »entleman who wished 
to exchange his seat in the house of 
commons for an East India wri- 
tership Jor his son, openeda negotia- 
tion, for that purpose, with an Irish 
nobleman, the earl of Clancarty, 
who was desirous of buying a seat. 
We will now give his lordship’s 
evidence.— 

In consequence of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Reding, in which your 
lordship’s name was mentioned fre- 
quently, I am desirous, in the first 
place, to know, when you became 
acquainted with Mr. Reding ?— 
About the month of October, 1805. 

On what occasion did you first 
become acquainted with that per- 
son ?—With respect to obtaming a 
seat in parliament. 

Did you see him frequently upon 
that occasion ?—Three, four, or five 
times: more than twice, certainiv. 

Did he hold out that he had the 
power of procuring a seat in parlia- 
ment?—He did: he repicsented 
that a friend of his in parliament, 
avery respectable man, was desi- 
rous of retiring from parliament, 
but wished to make that retirement 
subservient to the object of obtain- 
ing a situation for a young man, a 
relative of his, either a son or a 
nephew, to the best of my _ recol- 
lection, and stated that if a wiie 
tership could be obtained for the 
party, he would be willing to re- 
tire. Having no wish to save any 
expense upon my part, and having 
nO writership to dispose of, the ne- 
gotiation at that time closed. 

Was this negotiztion renewed 
with Mr. Reding, and upon what 
occasion?—It was: having men- 
tioned thecircumstance to my friend, 
lord Castlereagh, and expressing 
great disappointment that the seat 
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could not be obtained, he told me 
that he hada Writership wndis 

ot, which, as far as he himself way 
concerned, he should be very hg 
to give me the recommendation tos 
stating at the same time the ai. 
cessity cf the.most minute inguiry 
into the character of the party to 
be recommended. After varius jn. 
terviews with Mr. Reding, in onde? 
to obtain the name of the n 
who was to retire, as well as of the 
person to be recommended, and 
not being able to obtain euher, the 
negotiation altogether closed, 

Did lord Castleieagh offer you 
this appointment ofa Writershtip 
for the purpose of tac ilitating your 
being returned to parliament, if 
that could be obtained by this 
means ?-—Certainly : it being al 
ways to be understood that the party 
was of sufficient respectability to be 
elivible for the situatton. 

Did you communicate to Mr, 
Reding that you had a writership 
at your disposal, which you were 
ready to pie to his friend, if the 
person recemmended was pertectly 
eligible, provided the seat in par 
liament could be cbtained ?—I cer- 
tamly gave him to understand that 
I had, or that the thing might be 
procured, 

Lord viscount Castlereagh next 
examined. 

Had _ you any conversation with 
lord Clancarty, as connected with 
this transaction of Mr. Reding, 
which a writership was offered 
lord Clancarty’s nomination? I 
think, some time after I inclosed 
Mr. Reding’s letter to lord Clate 
carty, lord Clancarty told me, he 
had a negotiation with Mr. Reding, 
with a view to procure a seat m 
parliament, which, he” said, had 
tailed ; inasmuch as the proposition 
he had made to Mr, Reding, = 
Ww 
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as of a pecuniary nature, had 
been declined by the person who 
‘eas supposed to have the influence 
to procure the seat in parliament. 
Vhat passed between your lord- 
ship and lord Clancarty in conse- 
quence of this ?—I should state, as 
iminary to answering that ques- 
non, that nothing in point of fact 
ever arose out ot the communita- 
ton I had with lord Clancarty, by 
which the disposal of the writership 
war effected, nor did the nomuna- 
tion to any writership take place in 
consequence of that communica- 
tion. With reference to the ques- 
ton itself having been put to me 
by the committee, I feel it my duty 
to vive an explicit answer to it3 
that “I was induced to place a 
Writership at lord Clancarty’s diss 
posal, and that certainly the impres- 
sion under which i did it was, that 
lord Clancarty’s coming into par- 
liament miglit be thereby facili- 
fated.” I stated, however, to lord 
Clancarty, that I did not feel that 
I could recommend any person {or 
a writership in the East India com- 
pany’s service, who was not indi- 
vidually, and in point of connec- 
tiors, a proper object to receive a 
litical favour of such a nature 
at a member of the covernment, 
and such a person, in point of cha- 
acter, as the court of directors 
Were entitled to expect to be placed 
in their service, in cOnsequence of 
any nomination they had placed at 
my disposal, on which point my 
Cecision must be reserved til] I 
knew ho the party was that soli- 
cited the appoinument, 
Subject to those qualifications, 
Was ik your lordship’s intention to 
ve placed this nomination at 
rd Clancart;’s disposal, to be 
g'¥en in consideration for his being 
feturned to parliament I con. 
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ceived lord Clancarty, with these 
qualifications, entitled to call upon 
me for the writership if it could be 
of uny use to him, either for that 
purpose or any other that he was 
interested about, and which had no 
relation to a pecuniary transaction 
I must observe, however, that my 
conversation with lord Clanearty 
arose out of a particular case 
stated, and, I believe, was never 
acted upon by him otherwise than 
to ascertain whether the case had 
any existence in point of fact: I 
certainly did not conceive, in so 
placing a writership at lord Clan. 
carty’s disposal, that it could pos- 
stbly become the subject either of 
sale ior money, or general barter for 
a seat in parliament. 


AFRICA. 

Three British officers from the 
garrison of the Cape of Good Hope, 
having gone out on a party of pleas 
sure to the Table mountain, were 
overtaken by the night. Before 
they could regain the plain, they 
lost their track, wandered and sepa« 
rated. One of them, with much 
difficulty, at length found his way 
into the town; but no intelligence 
having been received of his compa- 
nions, a party Went out’ in search 
of them. They were both found 
at the foot of a prodigious precipice, 
crushed and sonturied in the most 
dreadful manner. One of them, 
an aide-du-camp to lord Caledon, 
had: already expired ; and the other 
was just at tlie point of death. 
Both of these unfortunate sufferers 
were men in the prime of life, and 
most promising officers, 

RUSSIA. 

‘The following affecting circum. 
stance is stated in an article from 
Petersburgh last month :—*" There 
persous, Who had been banished 
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to Siberia—(a country the name 
alone of which inspires terror 
throughout ail Russia )—were oblig- 
ed to gain a subsistence by hunting. 
In this pursuit they were one day 
led so far as to be unable to — 
their road, or to find any vestige 
of human habitation. Overcome 
by fatigue, and exhausted by hun- 
, they were at length reduced to 
Se necessity of casting lots, in or- 
der that he upon whom it. should 
fall, might serve to support the 
lives of the others. To aggravate 
their distress, these unfortunate per- 
sons were a father, hisson, and his 
nephew. This last was the first 
victim ; the father next immolated 
himself to prolong the life of his 
only son, who ultimately owed 
his preservation to ahunter whom 
chance conducted to the spot. On 
his return, he related the particu- 
lars of this melancholy alate ; and 
the government of Siberia, not dur- 
ing to punish what was produced 
by the most urgent necessity alone, 
has sent the criminal with a_repre- 
sentation of the affair to St. Peters- 
burgh.” 
etters from St. Petersburgh, 
mention, that the emperor Alex- 
ander, with the goand duke Con- 
stantine, count Romanzoff, and a 
numerous suite, were preparing to 
leave that city for the army in Gal- 
licia; and that events of great im- 
portance to the world mignt be cx- 
scted soon to take place. It is al- 
so said, that there are no_ grounds 
to hope that Alexander would 
change his present system of politics. 
The idea of possessing European 
Turkey, and placing his brother 
Constantine upon the throne of 
Constantinople, tended not a little 
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towards retaining in him a disnos 
tion favourable to Napoleon, 7 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 

Admiralty-office, April 21, 
Dispatch’ transmitted by ford 
Gambier to the hon. W. W. Pole, 


Caledonia, ct anchor in Bosom 
Road:, April 14, 

Sir, The Almighty’s favour tp 
his = and the nation has been 
strongly marked in the suécess he 
has been pleased to give the Opera. 
tions of his majesty’s fleet under 
my command ; and I have the s 
tisfaction to acquaint you, for the 
information of the lords commis. 
stoners of the admiralty, that the four 
ships of the enemy named in the 
margin * have’ been destroyed at 
their anchorage; and several others, 
from getting on shore, if not rep 
dered altogether unserviceable, are 
at least disabled for a considerable 
time. The arrangement of the fir. 
vessels, placed under the direction 
of capt. the right hon. lord Coch. 
rane, were made as fully as the state 
of the weather would admit, ac 
cording to his lordship’s plan on the 
evening of the 11th instant; and 
at eight o’clock on the same night 
they preeeeded to the attack, under 
a favourable strong wind from the 
northward, and flood-tide (preced- 
ed by some vessels filled with pow- 
der and shells, as proposed by his 
lordship, with a view to explosion), 
and led on in the most undaunted 
and determined manner by capt. 
Wooldridge, in the Mediator fire- 
ship, the others following m suc 
cession ; but owing to the darkness 
of the night, several mistook their 
course, and failed.—On their ap 
proach to the enemy’s ships, it was 
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* Ville de Varsovie, of 80 guns; ‘lonnerre, of 74 guns; Aquilon, of 74 gum 


and Gaulcutta, of 56 guns, 
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discovered that a boom was placed 
in front of thet line for a detence. 
This, however, the weight of the 
Mediator soon broke, and the usual 
iatrepidity and bravery of British 
seamen overcame all difficulties ; 
advancing ucder a heavy fire from 
the forts in the Iste of Aix as well 
as from the enem~’s ships, most of 
which cut or slipt their cables, and, 
from the confined anchorage, gor 
on shore, and thus avoided taking 
fre. At davlight the following 
morning, lord Cochrane com- 
municated to me by telegraph, that 
seven of the enemy’s ships were on 
shore, and might be destroyed. I 
immediately made the signal for the 
fleet to unmoor and weigh, intend- 
ing to proceed with it to effect their 
destruction. ‘The wind, however, 
being fresh from the northward, and 
the Hood-tide running, rendered it 
too hazardous to run into Aix roads 
(from its shallow water) ; I there- 
fore anchored again at the distance 
of about three miles from the forts 
ou the island.—As the tide suited, 
the enemy evinced great activity in 
endeavouring to warp their ships 
(which had grounded) into deep 
water, and succeeded in getting all 
but five of the line towards the en- 
trance of the Charante before it be- 
came practicable to attack them..— 
I gave orders to capt. Bligh, of 
the Valiant, to proceed with that 
ship, the Revenge, frigates, bombs, 
and small vessels named in the mar- 
em*, to anchor near the Boyart 
Shoal, in readiness for the attack. 
At twenty minutes past two P. M. 
lord Cochrane advanced in the Im- 
“cosag wih his accustomed gal- 

Mtry and spirit, and opened a 
well-directed fire upon the Calcutta, 
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_* Indefatigable, Aigle, Emerald, Pallas, 
Conflict, Encounter, Fervent, axl Growler, 
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which struck her colours to the Im. 
petieuse; the ships and vessels above 
mentioned soon after joined in the 
attack upon the Ville de Varsovie 
and Aquilon, and obliged them 
before five o’clock, after sustaining 
a heavy cannonade, to strike their 
colours, when they were taken pos- 
session of by the boats of the ad. 
vanced® squadron. As soon as the 
prisoners were removed, they were 
set on fire, at was also the Tonnerre 
a short time after by the enemy.— 
I afterwards detached rear-admiral 
the hon. R. Stopford, in the Cesar, 
with the Theseus, three additional 
fire-ships (which were hastily pre« 
pared in the course of the day), 
and all the boats of the fleet, with 
Mr. Congreve’s rockets, to conduct 
the further operations of the night 
against any of the ships which lay 
exposed to an siuek: On the 
morning of the 13th, the rear-ad- 
miral reported to me, that as the 
Cesar and other line-of-battle ships 
had grounded, and were ina dangers 
ous situation, he thought it advisa- 
ble to order them all out, particu- 
larly as the remaining part of the 
service could be performed by fri- 
grates and small vessels only: and 
I was happy to find that they were 
extricated from their perilous situa- 
tion. Capt. Bligh has sinceinformed 
me, that it was found impracticable 
to destroy the three-decked ship, 
and the others which were lying 
near the entrance of the Charante, 
as the former, being the outer one, 
was protected by three lines of boats 
placed in advance ftom her.—This 
ship and ali the others, except four 
of the line and a frigate, have now 
moved up the river Charante If 
any further attempt to destroy them 
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Beagle, Aitua bomb, Insolent gua-brig, 
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is practicable, I shall not fail to use 
every means in my power to ac- 
complisit it.—I have great satisfac. 
tion in ‘stating to their lordships 
how much I feel obliged to the 
zealous cooperation of rear-adm. 
Stopford, under whose arrangement 
the boats of the fleet were placed ; 
and I must also express to their 
lordships the high sense I have of 
the assistance I received ficm the 
abilities and unremitted attention 
of sir H. Neale, bart. the captam 
of the fleet, as well as of the ani- 
mated exertions of the csptains, 
officers, seamen, and marincs, un- 
der my command, and their for- 
wardness to volunteer Upon any 
service that might be allotted to 
them» patticularly the zeal and 


activity shown by the captains of 


line-of-battlo ships in preparing the 
fire-vessels. 

{Lord Gambier then speaks in 
‘terms of high commendaiton of the 
gallantry of lord Cochrane-—cf 
capt. Godfrey of the Aitna, who 
bombarded the enemy’s ships on 
the 12th and 1]8theand ef the 
services of Mr. Congreve in the 
Management of his.reckets, which 


were placed 1 the hre-« TES Wi h 
eTect. He alsa notices the hand. 


some and carnest manner ta which 
rear-admimad Stepford aid sir 
Neale volunteered their services t 
lead the fire-ships previously to the 
arrival of lard Loc hiane. ] 
I send herewith a 
killed, wounded, end missing, of the 
fleet, which, | am happy io observe, 
» comparative lv small, [have not 
yet received the returns of the num- 
ber of prisoners taken, but 1 cone 
evive they ampunt to between four 
and five hundred.—1 have charged 
sir H. Neale with this dispatch (by 
the Imperiense); and L beg leave 
to refer their lordships to him, as 


~~ 
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wso to lord Cochrane. ¢ 

furtho: er we), FOP any 
surtiact Parlichiors, of which the 
may wish to be informed } 


. Ganga, 


Respecting the in Urrection } 
Tyrol in favourecl Au ira, tell 
an offetal report published beds 
emperor Francis while at Scarding 
on the 17th ult. from col, Tas 
who had bee n sent into the Tyrel 
with asmall Austrian COTps to assist 
the operaticns of the inhablrante 

Sire, Te pruek, ftrd 15, 

I feel it a duty incumbent upon 
me to make known to your imperial 
majesty the testimonies of bravery 
and fidelity which former subjects 
of your majesty have displayed, ig 
prool of their attachment to your 
august house. The br: ve Tyroltans, 
driven to despair by the ‘extinction 
of their constitution, which’ had 
been preserved entire and inviolate 
under the dominion ef your majesty 
and that of your august ancestor, 
took up arms on the 10th ing, 
attacked the Bavarian troops at 
Stergingen, at Inspruck, at Hall, 
and at the convent of St. Charles: 
ard after having killed or wounded 
more than 500 of the ener 1V, COMs 
peiled them to surrender and ¢a 
pitulate. Cn the 12th a body of 
mposed of French aad 
theme 
ir 


400 men, ce 
Davarrin tro presenting 
i] 


y 
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Ce 


oF ’ { ‘ rev y m a I 
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Spruck, Sustan ed a Sil ar delet 
. . . ‘ . , 
to that of the former; and 4 rete 
4 —@ oF rynnt 4 - 1 ; ‘ which 
, ~ bbsCik Ca Jal UF "% »y AA 


) ‘ el, is , oF a 
he 2Uth did not meet 
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? 
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came up on 
with a better tute. 
. . v? 
As prisoners are ¢ontumaly 
coming in, 1 am notas yet enabled 
ad . 
‘ ’ , he 
to ascertain the number of them 
1 nrociteans hut there have ae 
WIL preciston 5 put toere ave 
ready been brought m, and sent oa 
» ° _- ’ " 
their way to Saltsburgh, the French 
general Disscn, several officers « 
(né 
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the staff, from S000 to 4000 men 
of different descriptions, artillery, 
cavalry, light infantry, &e, amd 
fikewise the Bavarian general Kun- 
kel, col. Ditfords two lieut.-colo- 
pels, two Majors, about 20 ofhicers, 
and above 12,000 Bavarian troops. 
A considerable number of pilsoners 
are brought in every other moment, 
#ho have been dispersed in the 
different attacks. 

The report then continues to 
speak in the highest terms of the 
bravery displayed by the Tyrolese 
ina variety of desultory engage. 
ments ; in all of which the enemy 
were routed, and tlfeir cannon, 
baggage, Kc, seized by, the victors. 
On the 9h, lieut-gen. Jellachich 
advanced t: wards the Tyrol, across 
the mountains of the Saitsburgh 
territory, with a small detachment ; 
but though a double march was 
made every day, he arrived only 
intime to admire the victory of the 
brave Tyrolians, who, armed with 
every surt of weapon they could 
lay hold of, were pressing forwards 
towards Inspruek, to encounter a 
fresh column of the enemy which 
were said to be approaching. ‘The 
march of the Austrian detaeh- 
ment resembled a triumph; they 
were every where grected by the 
acclamations of the people, and the 
sound of bells mingled with dis- 
charges of artillery and musketry. 
An inakeeper at Hall organized 
the mmsurrection of the country, and 
directed three attacks, in which the 
Tyrolians lost only 26 men. Twen- 
ty thousand florins of the public 
money were scized at Imbst. The 
Bavazian authorities have been re- 
praced by a provisional police. 

Private letters from the French 
head quarters of the Gu, sinst. an- 
bounce, that on that dJ ly an Ause 
brn officer of the staff had arrived 
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with a messenger bearing fet. 
ter written by the emperor Fran. 
cis to the emperor Napoleon; in 
which the emperor of Austria im- 
plored an armistice and peace of his 
majesty mm the most humble ex. 
pressions, The short time of the 
stay of the parlementaires in the 
head quarters of his majesty induced 
an opinion that the answer was une 
favourable; the more so as the 
army continues advancing. 


Re-entry of the French into Vienna. 
Tfie above is contirmed by the 

{ llowing letters. —The Moniteur 

of the 19th states as follows : 

Yesterday evening col. Guehenen, 
aide-du-camp to the duke of Mone 
tebello, arrived at the areh-chan- 
cellor’s palace, with dispatches from 
the emperor, containing accounts 
thatthe French army entered Vien- 
naonthe 12th; when the following 
proclamation was issued t 

“ Soldiers—A month agotheene- 
my passed the Inn. On the. same 
day, afd at the same hour, we have 
en'ered Vienna. Their militia, their 
generalinsurrection, their bulwarks, 
which have been raised by the power 
of the princes of the house of Lor- 
raine, haye not been able to withe 
stand your presence. The princes 
ef that house have abandoned their 
capital; not as warriors of honour, 
but as evotists, who are pursued by 
their self-reproaches. Flying from 
Vienna, their adieu to the inhabie 
tants has been fire and murder, 
Like Medea, they have destroyed 
their own children, The people of 
Vienna shall be the object of your 
regard, I take the inhabitants of 
this towa under my particular pro- 
tection; but any disturbafices or 
irregularities I shall exemplarily 
punish. Soldiers, behave well to 
the people of the country. Let us 
(D 3)' take 
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take no pride in our success ; Jet us 
only regard them as a proof of di- 
vine justice, which punishes ingra- 
titude and the want of faith. 

“ NaPoi Eon.” 


COMMISSIONERS OF DUTCH PRIZBs. 


20. Every day teems with the 
disclosure of fresh samcpoesiont 
commiticd on the public purse; 
and although nine. times in ten, 
owing toa deficiency in the law, the 
perpetrators escape with impunity, 
yetthere are people senseless enough 
not to see the necessity of a generul 
and radical reform. ‘The under- 
mentioned case needs no comment. 
We only wish to inform our read 
ers that the John Bowles, esq. men- 
tioned in it, is the same man who, 
about the commencement of the 
French revolution, made such a 
noise about the defence of “so- 
cial order and our holy religion,” 
It now appears John Bowles did 
not baw) for nothing. It seems 
that in pursuance of an act passed 
in 1795, a commission was issued 
eon the 13th of June in that year, 
appointing James Crawfurd, John 


Bnckwood, Allen Chatfield, John . 


Bowles, and Alexander Baxter, 
esqrs, commissioners for the ma- 
nagement and sale of Dutch pro- 

rty then detained in British ports. 
The commission has continued to 
the present day ; and these gentle- 
men, who state that no rate ot com- 
pensation for their services was 
fixed by government, have appro- 
priated to themselves a commission 
of 5 per cant. on the gross proceeds 
of the sales, which, together with 
brokerage and interests upon ba.- 
dances in their hands, make a sum 
of 114,911/ the amount of profits 
which they have actually received; 
a further sum for interest makes the 
amount 123,198/.; and they expect 
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still a further commission of abour 
10,0002., making a sum total of 
prohis received aud expected of 
about 133,i9x8/.!!! 

Thus have these gentlemen beeg 
appropriating to themselves near 
10,0001. annually of the pudlie 
money for near I4 years. The 
knowledge of this transaction has 
been obtained from the fourth re, 
oy of the committee on the 
ic expenditure. By this it has 
been discovered that these worthy 
commussioners Were not satised 
with this salary, but that they alg 
availed themselves of the opportu 
nity of rendering the larye balances 
they constantly had in NMad DIO» 
ductive of profit to themselves 
“A part (says the report) they 
investedin exchequer bills, a part ‘a 
India bonds, and a small part, in 
the veryexceptionable article of bills 
of exchange on private individuals, 
which they have discounted for 
their own emolument.” Dut the 
most curious feature cf this affair 
that which exhibits these Aanourabls 
disinierested men in their true C0» 
lours—is contained in the following 
extract from the report i— 

© Your committee have learnt by 
their inspection of the mixute book 
of the commissioners, that on the 
25th of February, 1796, information 
was asked on the part of Mr. Pity 
whether any and what sun then m 
hand, arising from the disposal of 
Dutch property, could be paid ito 
the exchequer for the service of the 
current year; and that the comms 
sioners replied, that no payment of 
consequence into the Bang accords 
ing to the act of parliament could 
be made,. unless the treasury shot 
first move the lords of the prvy 
council to direct the India com 
pany to pay a sum (amounting 
to about 118,000/.) then due -_ 
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mut the company to the commission- 
ee At the time of this application, 


the balance in hand, the amount 
of which appears not to have been 
stated to the treasury, was about 
199,000/. and it was never so low 
as 150,000/., in the course of the 
next 15 months, (the sum usually 
transferred at one time into the 
Bank under the act.’’) 


LORD COCHRANE AND THE ACTION 
IN BASQUE ROADS, 


We are happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of communicating to our 
, readers some more particulars of 
this achievement, and the more so, 
as it places the clraracter of this Nel- 
sonian hero in a most iate-esting. 
point of view. ‘The manner of his 
ding was as follows :— 

His lordship caused, about 1500 
barrels of gunpowder to be started 
into puncheons, which: were placed 
end upwards: upon the tops of 
these were placed between $00 and 

P 400 shells, charged with fuses, and 
. again, among and upon these, were 
; between Zand $000 hand grenades. 

The puncheons were fastened to 
: eaeh other by cables wound round 
: them, and jammed together with 


‘ 
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wedges; and moistened sand was 
rammed down between these casks, 
| so as to render the whole, from 
stem to stern, as solid as possible, 
that the resistance might render the 
, explosion the more violent. 
| In this immense instrument of 
destruction, lord Cochrane com- 
mitted himself, with only one lieu- 
tenant and four seamen: and after 
the boom was broken, his lordshi p 
proceeded wih this explosion ship 
towards the enemy’s line. 
Let it be recollected, that at this 
moment the batteries on shore 
were provided with furnaces to 


Gre red hot shot, and then his lord. 
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ship’s danger inthis enterprise may 
be properly conceived. 

When lord Cochrane had con- 
ducted his explosion ship as near 
as was possible, the en¢émy having 
taken the alarm, he ordered his 
brave Jittle crew into the boat, 
and followed them, after putting 
fire to the fuse, which was calcu. 
lated to give them 15 minutes to 
get out of the reach of the explo. 
sion. However, in consequence of 
the wind getting very high, he 
fuse burnt too quickly, so that, with 
the most violent exertion against 
wind and tide, this intrepid little 
party was six minutes nearer than 
they calculated to be, at the time 
when the/most tremendous explo. 
sion that human art ever contrived 
took place, followed by the bursting 
at once mn the air, of near 400 shells, 
and 3000 hand grenades, pouring 
down a shower of cast metal in 
every direction! But fortunately 
our second Nelson was spared, the 
boat having reached, by unparal- 
leled exertion, only just beyond 
the reach of dsstruction. Unhaps 
ily, this effort to escape, cost the 
ife of the brave lieutenant, whom 
this noble captain saw die in the 
buat, partly under fatigue, and 
partly drowned with waves that 
continually broke over them. ‘Two 
of the four sailors wére aiso so 
nearly exhansted th it their recovery 
has been despaired of. Such were 
the perils this hero encountered, 
and which have hitherto been bu 
ried in silence. When they reached 
their ship, the Impericuse, it is 
known that lord Cochrane was the 
first to go down to the attack, and 
was more than an hour the only 
English man ot war in the harbour, 
His attack and capture of the Cul. 
cutta, which had one third more 
guns than the Imperieuse, has been 

roperly spoken of, 
ae (D 4) The 
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The repetition of his explosions 
was so dreaded by the enemy, that 
they apprehended an equal explo- 
sion in every fire-ship; and, imme- 
diately crowding all sail, ras before 
the wind and tide so fast, that the 
fire-ships, though at first very near, 
could not overtake them belore 
they were high and dry on shore, 
except three 74’s besides the Cal- 
cutta, which was afterwards en- 
gaged, taken, and burnt. Seven 
went on shore, of which, two 
$-deckers afterwards got off before 
our ships of the line got in, and 
they went up the river; Two of 
the remaining five were on their 
beam ends before lord Qochrane 
came away, and it was his lord- 
ship’s opinion, that with proper ex- 
ertion they might be completely 
destroyed. 

His lordship soon turned his at- 
tention to rescue the vanquished 
from the devouring elements ; and 
in bringing away the people of the 
Ville ve ce Me he would not 
allow even a dog to be abandoned, 
but took a crying and neglected 
little favourite into his arms, and 
broughtitaway. Buta still greater 
instance of goodness was displayed 
m his humanity to a captain of a 
French 74, who came to deliver his 
sword to lord Cochrane, lamenting, 
that all he had in the world was 
about to be destroyed by the con- 
flatration of his ship, His lordship 
instantly got into the boat with 
him, and pushed off, to assist his 
prisoner in retricvinge some valu- 
ables; but in passing by a 74, 
which was on fire, her loaded guns 
began to go off ; a shot from which 
killed the French captain by lord 
Cochrane’s side, aud so damaged 
the boat, that she filled with water, 
and the rest of the party were 
nearly drowned. 

A toial silence as to the objects 
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this squadron had in view and 
which have been prevented b 
lord Cochrane’s destruction of ef 
has hitherto deprived the nation of 
the fair means of justly appreciatin 
the extraordinary advantaces whi 
have a¢crued along with this ad. 
dition to our naval glory; for ig 
has now been learnt, that this 
squadron was to have gone to 
Yerrol, where it would have gained 
a great additional naval strength; 
fi om. thence proceeding to Toulon, 
it was to reeeiye on board 40,000 
troops, intended to take possessign 
of Cadiz and the fleet; and after 
that they were co proceed to the 
West Indies, to succour Guada 
loupe and Martinique; for which 
service, one of the 7 4's that was 
burnt was laden with many thou 
sand pounds worth of stores and 
ammunition, 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 


Poe, dem. Done v. Harris, 0:9. 

26. This was an action of eject, 
ment, brought agaist the detend- 
ant, as proprietor of Covent-garden 
theatre. It appeared that the lessor 
ofthe plainuff, previously totheburny 
ing of Covent garden theatre, ot. 
cupied the Struggler public-house 
in Bow-street ; but the defendant 
having since built upon the site of 
that public-house, the nresent action 
was brought to establish his right 
of passesston, and lay the grounds 
for a subsequeut action tor mean 
profits. It was admitted by the 
defendant, that the lessor of the 
plaintiff did occupy the house m 
question, and that he had since burlt 
upon the site. It was also idmitted, 
on the other side, that a regular 
notice to quit at Michaelmas, 1809, 
had been received, 

Mr. Garrow said, that while the 
neighbourhood surrounding the thes 
atre contemplated the late fire asa 

calamity, 
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alamity, the plaintiff rejoiced at 


the event, and imagined he should 
rise like @ pheonix frem the flames. 


Indeed that might have been the 


case, and a suitable compensation 
given to him, had he not demand- 
ed 500 temes more than the tee 
simple of the land upon which the 
house, he occupied trom year to 
wr stood. “The defendant, how- 
‘ever, by his (Mr. Garrow ’s ) advice, 
had  tosed to comply wit the de- 
mand; and the lessor of the plaintiff, 
unless his demands were more rea- 
sonable, would be put to his action 
mean pronts. 
wae Ile nborough said, the 
plaintiit was clearly entitled to a 
verdict; and the jury found accord, 
ingly, 

The king v. Alexander Davison, 

e$7- 

The defendant was brought up, 
aad received the sentence of the 
court. 

Mr, justice Grose, in passing it, 
read the particulars of the informa- 
tion, and commented upon the facts 
which were proved at the trial. He 
told the defendant, that he, being 
employed to check the persors who 
supplied stores for government, 
had secretly become himself one of 
those suppliers over whom he was 
tobea check. By this means he 
was paid for checking what it was 
his interest not to check. But he 
had secretly become this supplier ; 
be had obtained -the money he, had 
gained by this abuse of his trust 
through the help of false vouchers ; 
which, if they amounted not to a 
forgery, approached very near to 
the crime ot obtaining money un- 
Ger false pretences. ‘Che defendant 
had, the learned judge remarked, 
paid into the exchequer the sum of 
48,8824, 13s, 1d. as the commission 
which he had thus obtained upon 


the goods he himself supplied; and 
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this was some atonement for: his 
crime: but it was not the only pus 
mishment with which the govern- 
ment andthe people, burthened as 
the latter were by the increase of 
taxes, could rest satisfied. The court 
therefore sentenced hith to beimprie 
soned in his majesty’s gaol of News 
gate for 2! calendar months. 

This term, added to the defen- 
dant’s imprisonment since his trial, 
will make the whole two years, 


POLICE, MANSION-HOUSE, 


Another hearing of two informa. 
tions, brought by Mr. Hague 
against Mr. Tipper, of Leadenhall- 
street, for not afhxing his name to 
a publication called The Satirist. 
Mr. H. stated to the lord mayor, 
who was assisted by the common 
sergeant, that his object was not so 
much the recovery of the penalty, 
as to discover the author of a parae 

raph in the publication, styled“ A 
Rattan ot Hague’s Letters to the 
Duke of York.” He then called 
Mr. Gillet, to know if any part of 
it was printed by him for Mr, Ti 
per. Mr. G. said, part of it might 
have been printed at his oflice, 
but he could not swear to who come 
posed it; there might be five or six 
men employed on it. Mr. Tome 
kins, engraver, of Oxford-street, 
proved his having purchased the 
books at Mr. Tipper’s shop; and 
Mr. Livermore, assistant to Mr. T.. 
szid, he might have sold them, 
but could not tell who printed 
them.-—Mr. Gurney said, this ine 
formation must fall to the ground, 
as it was expressly laid for printing 
and publishing certain pa 
whereas they were pamphlets ; and 
Mr. Gillet said, if they were single 
papers they would be subject to a 
stamp duty. ‘The common ser- 
geant coincided in this opinion, and 
the informations were accordingly 


quashed. 
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MAY. 

An exper'ment exciting much 
interest was tried at Woolwich this 
day, the ipvention of capt. Manby, 
barrack-master of Yarmouth, for 
the purpose of getting a communi- 
cation with vessels stranded onalee- 
shore, to save their ¢rews in the 
darkest night. Three requisites 
were necessary to effect this impor- 
tant object : dest, to discover pre- 
cisely where the wrecked vessel was, 
if it was not in the power of the 
crew to point oyt her distressing si- 
tuation ie luminous signals; se- 
condly, to lay the piece of artillery 
with accuracy for the object ; third- 
ly, to make the flight of a rope per- 
fectly discernilsle to those on shore, 
and to those for whose safety it was 
intended. A smail mortar firing a 
paper ball high into the air, at a 
certain calculated distance it was ex- 
ploded, disengaged a shower of large 
balls of fire that kept a luminous 
fall nearly to the horizon, where the 
vessel was supposed to be seen, and 
a stand, having two perpendiculars 
in it, was pointed to the object ; 
the stand supposing to have ascet- 
tained the direct position of the 
wrecked vessel, the mortar was to 
be placed behind it directed to the 
line of the two perpendiculars, and 
the rope regularly laid on the 

round initsfront; the mortar be- 
ing loaded with a shell, having 
three large fuses or rather rockets 
in it, which, when fired, carried 
the rope, surrounded by such an 
immense blaze of light that could 
scarcely be conceived. Ail before 
whom the experiment was made, 
congratulated the inventor, and ex- 
pressed theirconviction of its utility. 

Our seaders will recollect the 
ease of the rev. Francis Stone, who, 
after many hearings in the consis- 
tory court, refusing to revoke his 
Op'nions, was deemed to have for- 


feited his living, and was adjudged 
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to be deprived of it, Against this 
sentence he appealed to the 
of arches; and the case Loan 
been argued before sir Jobn x 
cholis, he this day took a review of 
the whole proceedings, and sta 
that this al peal had been made 
Mr. Stone, on the grounds, gg 
stated by him in his defence, that 
he was ignorant of the act of queeg 
Elizabeth, on which he had been 
convicted, and supposed he was at 
liberty to preach agreeably to the 
conviction of his own conscience; 
but that asthe act above alluded to, 
and the consistorial court, adjad 
to the contrary, he was ready and 
willing to declare that he would 
never offend in the same way.’— 
“This,” said sir John Nicholls, ig 
no recantation of the doctrines 
preached, but merely an assertion 
that he will not offend again in the 
same way ; by which he may meaq 
that he wll not preach at all, or 
that he will not preach another visitas 
tion sermon ; so that he may retain 

‘the same errors with his living, ifhe 

‘be allowed to hold it.” Sir John saw 
no grounds for reversing the form. 
er judgment: but declared it tobe 
afhrmed, reserving the decision ag 
to the costs, as he understood a pe 
tition had been*presented to remit 
them, and as the crown lawyers 
might not be disposed to urge them. 
A subscription is opened witha 
view of purchasing an annuity for 
Mr. Stone, who, it is believed, is left 
almost destitute, and has a large 
family depending on him. 





COURT OF BXCHEQUER- 


Joms Vv. Jones. 
11. This was a case of considera 
ble public interest, and established 
the fact, of landlords and innkeep- 
ers being answerable for the propet 
ty of their customers, while under 
their roof. It was an action 


at the last Hereford assiaes, 
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Mr. baron Wood,—the facts of 
which were as follow:— Che plain- 
tif had a rider in his employ, 
named Evan Jones, who lett Lon- 
don in December laet, and in five 
days after arrived at an inn at 
Wresham, in Denbighshire, kept 
by the defendant. ‘Lhe mn being 
full, the rider was obliged to sleep 
in a three-bedded room, two of 
which were occupied by the defen- 
dant’s own family. The rider 
swore at the trial, that on themorn- 
ing of his arrival at WV rexham he 
had a pocket-book containing 4001, 
in bank notes; that meeting with 
several of his Welch friends, he 
drank freely, but was not intoxt- 
eated. On going to bed at meht, he 
recollected piacii: his waistcoat in 
a chair by his bed-side, and the 
pocket-book was safe. When he a- 
woke the next morning, his clothes 
werethere, but his pocket-book was 
gone; upon which he roused the 
whole family, declared his loss, and 
all joined insearching the bedeham- 
ker; but the pocket-book could no 
where be found. ‘The defendant 
and his wife appeared extremely 
goxious that the pocket-hook should 
be found, and actually sent for a 
constable to assist in the search. In 
answer to this, the defendant 
brought all his seryantsand children 
to prove, that they never saw the 
pocke:-book; and the judge sum- 
med up in favour of the defendant, 
observing, that it was a very hard 
law against innkeepers, who were 
made liable for the security of the 
goods of their guests; and unless the 
jury were satisfied of the evidence 
of the rider, they would find for the 
defendant.—'The jury, however, 
consulted together for some time, 
and found a verdict for the plain- 
tif. — Damages 4.00). 

Mr, Jervis came‘to court this 
term, and obtained arule to show 
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cause why the verdict should not 
be set aside, and a new trial had 
that verdict being against the direc. 
tions of the judge. ‘This day the 
case came to be tully argued; and 
since the court granted the condi- 
tional rule, the tollowing extraor- 
dinary fact had come to fight. The 
defendant had fallen into distress, 
his goods were seized in execution, 
and a public sale advertised on the 
29th ult.; on which day the aue- 
tioneer, in presence of the persons 
assembled, put up for sale a bed 
and mattresses, remarking, that it 
was the same in which the youny 
man had slept who lost the 400/ 
The lot was purchased by a person, 
who jomedan making an atlidavit 
of the fact ; and, to his astonishment 
and surprise, between the two ald 
mattresses, which were under the 
feather-bed, the lost pocket-book 
was discovered, and the 400/. in 
notes within it. Upon the know. 
ledge of that fact, Mr. Jervis sug 
gested, if a new trial was not 
granted, that a stet processus should 
be awarded, and the defendant 
spared from payment of the costs. 
Mr. Jervis added, that the defen- 
dant was most interested for his 
character, which had suttered by 
the verdict; and he contended, 
that the rider, havine gone to bed 
intoxicated, might, by the cunning 
some men possessed in their intoxt- 
cation, have hid the book between 
the mattresses, and the next morn- 
ing lost all recollection of the fact. 
The chief baron admitted, that it 
was a sort of action which requir- 
ed as much strictness in proof as 
atrial for felony; and that the 
imprudent conduct of the rider 
laid him open to a severe cross- 
examination; but the jury, believing 
his testimony, had come to a right 
conclusion.—The subsequent find- 
ing of the pocket-book was a deci- 
sive 
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sive confirmation of his story ; and 
though he did not mean to attach 
suspicion to the defendant or his 
wife, yet he might have dishonest 
people about him; and he could 
got believe the pocket-book was be- 
tweenthe mattresses on the morning 
of the search. He rather believed, 
from the noise the circumstance 
had occasioned in the country, the 
perty who took the pocket-book 
was apprehensive it could not be got 
rid of without detection, and had 
therefore placed it “between the 
miattresses previous to the sule. 
Upon the whole, he saw no grounds 
for disturbing the verdict, or foi 
KTANtiNg a set processus. 

Che other judges concurred in 


opmion, and the rule fora new 
trial was discharged. 
COURT OF KING'S RENCH, 


The king Vv. dianson, esq. 

}2. The defendant was brou; 
np for final judgement, convicied ol 
encouraging the cotton-weavers of 
M inchester. to riot, and contenipt 
wf the civil power. 

Mr. justice Grose, afier 
verely animadyertiyg upon his cor 
duct, adjudged him to pay a fine 


he 


‘ 


se. 


le 


ot 100/ and to be aah nel six 
Ino * aths in the king’s be 

{; e HH tsO0n t! nen clare acd the 
court as follows ; 


| , . 
“ My lord, the consciousness, of 


mnocence will enable me cheeritully 
tosupport dus or anv other sentence 
Waich the eourt might impose up- 


on me.” 

Mr. Hanson has since pul ished 
the whole pro ceedin: rs of the trial 
tuken in short-hand, from whi he 
should seem he was most forward 


and active in preventi Pariot, and 
in endeavouring to allay thefeelings 
of the pe: ple. 

14. A most destructive fire broke 


@ut about tea this night on Ralph's 
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’ 
quay, near Billingsgate, in. conse, 
quence of a spark of fire dropp 
on the turpentine which had m. 
from some casks lying there, and 
which, communicat in; $ to Ralph's 
quay Warehouses set “the 1 whole ig 
2 blaze. Notwithstanding the 
er ee: e ia very shove 
period from the commencement of 
the fire, such was its rapidity ‘and 
violen ce, that the Watcr scemed, 
merely to sive fresh strength to the 
liagees. 1 he ranve of warehouses 
up to lhames-street, tilled with sy. 
gS, tar, -" liemp, turpentine, 
tallow &e., &c. were all successive. 
lve sone dey and the volumes of 
fire, th moh venerally speak 
alnyos st unitorn ily ‘aan u x nag 
rendered more ti @ious and horrible 
every ten or hifte en I ninutes by so me 
new combusuble matter which they 
caught.—'Uhe comnnicated 
in g graduai but racid manner to 
the vessels next the shore, and it be. 
gan with assailing the masts, sails 
and rigging or those m the imme. 
diate trers. “he sight from Lon. 
don and Blackfriars bridges was awe 
fully affecting ; and it was at one 
pertod apprenendéd, that it would 
be imp sasible to preserve any of 
the : ship» ing m that | xurt of the fe 
yer from absol ute ru n. Fortunatee 
ly. the tide favouring about eleven 
o’clock, by the eff yrts Which were 
made for the preservation of the 


fire 


Vessels in the di ck, several were 
sdeead out, although with extreme 
ditmeulty. i our were complet tely 


burnt, and about the same m umber 
daurmaged. A floaiiig engine, which 
was worked wth great skill, was of 
considerable sorvicg ia the prevent. 
ing the éxtensio'ral the Hames along 
theriver. Among the vessels COU 
sumed are, 2 large brig trom Hull 
(the Zc: lous), Liden with hemp, 
tallow, &c. a Margate hoy (= 


Britannia), and a Deal vessel, den 
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iy, 
don with spirits and wine. Inad- tion was pablicly announced, colas 
4 + dition tot: he war ehouses, six crane- nel ( ‘adoran wrote to lord Paget: . 
% houses were destroy ed; and several “ Covk’s Hotel, De wereitreety 
4 houses: in New Te inple- -allev, the f Morch 28, 1809. 
, | swich Arms, the C ooper rs’ Arms <¢ My Lord—l hereby request 
i in Thames-street, and the Dice on you to name a time and place 
e Quay (a, pur blicehouse On Dice where [ may meet you, to obtain 
t Quay), were dama ved. Whilst satisf. ages for the injury done 
f the firemen, watermen, &c. were myself, and my whole family, by 
j most active!s y employed inrescuing your conduct to my sister. ; 
d some cart-loads of property from “T have to add, that the time 
; the Aumes, a Moor in the warchouse «must be as carly as possible, and 
' of Liddard and Elwin, contathing the place not in the immediate 
about 700 firkins of of butter, fell ns izhbourhood of London, as it is 
é in, and <e veral of the firemen were by concealment alone I am able to 
! up to the calfs of their legs in boil- evade the police. 
ing grease: a young mh, of the , «“ H, Capocan.” 


name of Kin: nan, a fireman be. 


LO j 7s ANSWER. 
longing rto the G) ye, had the m is RD PAGET ANSWER 


fortune to get the he ine liquid March 80, 1809. 
above Jhis boot tops, and wus so “ Sir—!f have to acknowledge 


dreadfully scalded, that he was car- the receipt of your letter of the 
ried of to St. Bartholomew’s hos- 28th inst. I have nothing to say 
ital.. The insurances in the va- in justification of my conduict to- 
rious cftices do not exceed 25,000/. . Wards your sister, but that it has 
while the loss is estimated at near been produced by an attachment 
70,000/. Weare happy to say perfectly unconquerable, 


that-no lives were lost, “She has lost the world upona 
; my account, and the only atone- 

BERRIES COURT, ment 1 can make is, to devote my- 
crim, CON—IV ihsly v. lord self, not to her happiness (which, 
*Pavset. with her feeling mind, is, under the 


» The plaintiif h aving brought circumstances, impossible), but to 
Mis action of dam: ures ny zuimst the ende tvour, by every means in my 
noble ¢ etendant, for ssducii iz and power, to alleviate her sufferings. 
a ig his wife, and the de- | feel, therefore, that my life is 
fendant havi ng suf fered judzement hers, not my own, it ‘distresses 
by 4 fault, a jury was impannelled _ me be evond all dese ription, to res 


to assess the dumages, Mr. Gar- fuse you that satisfaction, which, I 
ie painted, in { rc ible language, am most rea idy to admit, you have 

the lamentuble circumstances at- a right to demand; but, upon the 
tending t this distres: ing case of ¢ n nost mature reflection, I have de. 


fuga i nfidelity ; and the jury, after tera.ined upon the propriety of this 
oeating a speech - mitig pation, line of conduct. 
gave the plaintiff a ver dict, with “My cause is bad indeed; but 
twenty thousand pounds tes mages. my inotive for acting thus is good; 
WD Ghesr's Aud any chek: Om was I without hopes, that you 
Site welisser’s’ Cokin. d have made aliowances for 
SPONDENCE j ** this my very p: irticular situation, 
: and thereby have largely added to 


Whea this unfortunate connec- the extreme kinduess you have al- 
ready 
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ready shown to your sister upon 
this afflicting occasion. 
« I have the honour tobe, 
« Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Pacet.” 


COL. CADOGAN TO H. SLOANE, ESQ. 
( His intended second. ) 


“ London, April 2, 1809. 

« My dear sir1 have availed 
myself of the very first moment in 
my power, to relieve you from the 
anxiety you have for some days 

ast been fecling on my account, 
ty assuring you that all communt- 
cation between lord Paget and my- 
self has ceased. 

“ And in order that what has 

sed may not be misrepresented, 

herewith inclose copies of the 
only letters that have been ex. 
changed; and I have to request, 
that you will show them, togethgr 
with this letter, to any of my 
friends, or of your own acquaint- 
ance, that might wish to read 
them. 

“ When my sister, after a sep2- 
ration of a very few days, returned 
to lord Pagei, and when I was 
convinced, by a variety of cireum- 
stances, that the fear of my resent- 
ment bad no further effect in deter- 
ring her from that connexion, I 
could no loner restrain the im- 
pulse of my feelings, and imme- 
diately demanded that satisfaction 
from lord Paget, which the laws 
of my country do not afford, but 
which I had a richt to ask, and he 
Was equally bound td give me, for 
the injury he had done myself and 
my whole family. This satisfac- 
tion, however, lord Paget thought 

roper to deny me, alleging, as 
his letter expressed it, * that his life 
is not his own, but my sister’s ;” 
and thus making the very injury 
for which I demanded satisfaction, 
his excuse for not meeting me. It 
is Rot unknown to you, that I have 


by concealment alone been able 
for some time, to evade the vigie 
lance of the police, who, hay, 
anticipated the step I was likely to 
take, are still continuing in pursuit 
of me. Under these circumstances, 
it would ill become me to apply 
to the conduct of lord Paget, the 
expressions that my feelings at this 
moment dictate ; and I shall there. 
fore leave it to you and others to 
determine, whether the line he has 
thought proper to adopt on this 
Occasion 1s, Or is not, the mos 
honourable. I remain, 
** My dear sir, 
“ Yours most sincerely, 
“oH, Canceay,” 
“ ‘To H. Sloane, esq.” 


THE DUEL. 


A meeting between lord Pager 
and colonel Cadogan took place, 
which terminated without blood. 
shed. ‘The following account of 
the affair is given by the seconds, 
col, R. H. Vivian, and capt. G.C, 
M‘Kenzie:— 

«“ In cons¢quence of a challenge 
having been received by lord Pa. 
get from col. Cadogan, and every 
attempt to prevent a-meeting hav- 
ing failed, the parties attended by 
their respective friends, col. Cado- 
gan by captain M‘Kenzie of the 
navy, and lord Paget by lieut.-col, 
Vivian of the 7th fight dragoons, 
met, as agreed, at seven o'clock, 
on Wimbledon Common... The 
ground having been taken at 
twelve paces distance, they were 
directed to fire together. Colonel 
Cadogan fired—lord Paget's pistol 
flashed ; this having been decided 
to go for a fire, a question arost, 
whether lord Paget had taken aim, 
as if intending to hit his anta- 
onist. Both the seconds being 
clearly of opinion that such was 
not his intention, (although the 


‘quity be gave the 
degree of obliquity ¢ r wah 
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direetion of the pistol was such, 
as to have been discovered only 
by particular observation), captain 
M‘Kenzie stated to col. Cadogan, 
that, as it appeared to be lord Pa- 
¥, intention not to hire at him, 
abiiee not admit of the affair 
eeding any further. Lieute- 
nantzcolonel Vivian then asked col. 
Cadogan, whetherhe had not himself 
obsetved that lord Paget had not 
aimed at him—to which he replied 
in the affirmative. Capt. M‘Ken- 
rie then declared his determination 
not to remain any longer in the 
feld, to witness any further act of 
hostility on the part of col, Cado- 
gan. Colonel Cadogan replied, of 
course, his conduct must be de- 
cided by his second ; declaring, at 
the same time, that he had come 
prepared for the fall of one of the 
rties. On capt. M‘Kenzie and 
Goat_-col Vivian making it known 
to lord Paget, that, as he evi- 
dently did not intend to fire at col. 
Cadogan, the affair could go no 
further, lord Paget replied, * As 
such is your determination, I have 
now no hesitation in saying, that 
nothing could ever have induced 
me to add to the injuries I have 
already done the family, by firing 
at the brother of lady Charlotte 
Wellesley."——-On this the parties 
left the ground.” 


The melancholy consequences of 
criminal passion are fatally ex- 
emplified in the following cor- 
respondence :— 


SLATE LETTER OF LADY C. WEL- 
LESLEY TO mr. J]. ARBUTHNOT, 


“ Ie would be the height of in- 
gratitude, were I not to try to con- 
vey my thanks to Henry Wellesley, 
for his most kind 4nd genagsous of- 

of taking home a wretch who 
$so much injured him. I dare 
aot write to him myself; but I im- 


plore it of you, to say every thing 
which gratitude and feeling can 
surgest, to express my sense of the 
kindness of his conduct. His note 
was forwarded to me this morning ¢ 
but, degraded and unprincipled as 
I must appear in the eyes of every 
body, believe me, I am not lost to 
all sense of honour, which would 
forbid my returning to a husband 
I have quitted—to children I have 
abandoned. Indeed, indeed, my 
dear Mr, Arbuthnot, if you knew 
all, you would pity more thah 
blame me. Could you tel all the 
resistance that has been made to 
this criminal, this atrocious attache 
ment—could you know what are 
my sufferings at this moment, you 
would feel tor me. Henry has not 
deserved this of ne. We have had 
some differences, and he may, pers 
haps, sometimes have been a hte 
too harsh to me; but I can with 
truth assert, and I wish you to pub- 
lish it to the world, that, in essen- 
tial, and, indeed, in trifling subjects, 
he has ever been kind to me in the 
greatest degree ; nor has the person 
who may be supposed to have at- 
tempted to lower him in my estie 
mation, in order to gain my affec- 
tions, ever spoken of him to me, 
but in the highest terms of respect, 

bout my dear, dear children, I 
must say one word. Do you think 
I dare hope, by any remote or in- 
direct means, to hear sometimes of 
them? you know how much I love 
them! You are aware of their me- 
rits, and what I must feel at having 
quitted them; but Ihave the sa- 
tisfaction, the inexpressible comfort 
ot knowing, that they will be taken 
care of by their father, though 
their mother has abandoned them. 
My dear little Henry and Charles 
—QOh! God bless you! I wrote 
every thing to my brother last 
night.” 


“ Tucsday 
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“Tuesday morning 7 o'clock. 

« Sincé writing the inclosed, I 
have come to town, and, if it ts 
not repugnant to your feelings, I 
think I should like to have one in- 
terview with you; but not if fou 
object to it any way, ‘The bearer 
can bring you to me instantly, if 
you will see me ; but if not, ask no 
questions.” 

Mr. Henry Wellesley wrote to 
her, in answer to this letter to Mr. 
Arbuthnot-—= 

«“ That, for the sake of her wels 
fare, and that of her children, he 
would consent to receive her again, 

ovided she would return and 

reak off all correspondence or 
connexion with the person she was 
then with; but that she must fe- 
turn instantly, for the next day 
would be too late.” 

The result of this afflicting ro- 
mance has been, that lord Paget 
returns. to the bosom of his family 
without being compelled to relin- 
quish lady C. Wellesley. He is to 
live with lady Paget, and has left 
town with her ladyship for Beau- 
desert in Staffordshire. Lady C. 
Wellesley is, however, to continue 
under his lordship’s protection ; he 
has purchased a house for her, in 
which she now resides, and has 
made a settlement upon her; while 
Mr. Weillesicy is eagerly proceed- 
ing to obtain 2 divorce. 

18. The thunder and lightning, 
which were but slightly felt in the 
metropolis, appeared most awtully 
tremendous in some parts of the, 
eotintry in its vicinity, particularly 
at Greenwich, Blackheath, &c. and 
on the opposite side of the ‘lhames. 
A foreign ship, lying in the Gal- 
lions, below Woolwich, had her 
top-aad main-inast struck by a 
thunderbolt, which shivered them 
to pieces, killed one man, and 
wounded another. - 
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o Mee Mary’ Vas 
VE ngs — oe ) York, a y 
y about 2 years of age, wag 


b: ought by Lavender -before the 
sitting magistrate.at this offich, ea 
a charge, under the black 

of 2 most extraordinary nature, 
Robert Coombes stated, that on 
Sunday afternoon,- about five 
o’clock, he was passing t 
Kempton Park, in Sunbury, and 
as he was looking at some young 
men playing at cricket, he heard a 
gun go Off, and immediately ay 
the prisoner, miss Mary York; ing 
paddock, divided from the park by 
a paling, with a gun in her handy 
he, in consequence, went up to the 
paling, and found Henry Parker 
there, speaking to miss York, and ' 
observing to her, that if she fired 
the gun off again in such a careless 
manner, he should come over the 
paling and take the gun from ber, 
He heard her ask her servant what 
fellow that was? pointing towards 
him. ‘The servant replied, she did 
not know. Miss York then said, 
© I shall take the liberty of fring 
at him,” and presented the gun at 
him; it snapped twice. He then 
got behind a tree, to avoid its cons 
tents. She snapped the piece again 
and it went oif, presented at him 
He saw miss York pit shot into the 
gun out ct a shot-belt, and saw het 
prime it with powder ; her servant 
supplied her with powder to prime 
it. After the gua was fired, he 
and Parker got over the palingy 
and took the gun from her. Henry 
Parker, a carpenter, of Sunburyy 
confirmed the above, and said, as 
he was waiking along the road, 
saw miss York fire off the gun ; hef 
servant was close by her at the. 
time: he observed the ball from 
the gun strike the gravel road about 
three paces before him: he, in come 
sequence, went to the palings 
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her what she was firing at? 

She replied, that if he insulted her 
in her private walks, she would 
shoot him ; the ball made an aper- 
ure through the paling. At this, 
the other witness, Coombes, came 
to him, and jumped over the 
ling, and took the gun from her. 
defence set up by miss York 


‘ was, that the witness, Coombes, 


had made use of some very im- 
language to her, and had 
thrown some pieces of the palin 
at her, which induced her to sen 
her servant for the musket, and she 
had nape i it at Coombes in 
her own defence. This was con- 
firmed by the servant. Mr. Rolfe, 
the uncle of miss York, the pro- 
prietor of the house where she re- 
sides, and the joint proprietor of 
the park, attended in behalf of 
miss York, and, in extenuation of 
the conduct of his niece, stated, 
that there was no road through the 
park; and therefore the witnesses, 
and those who were playing at 
cricket, were committing a tres- 
pass : but he by no means justified 
the conduct of his niece, in dis- 
charging a musket at them. Mr. 
R. endeavoured to throw discredit 
upon the testimony of Coombes, 
insinuating that he was not a re- 
spectable character. The ‘magis- 
trate, however, did not consider 
any thing that had been said in de- 
ce, to amount to a justification 
one of the most serious and out- 
Tageous acts that ever was com- 
mitted, but would give the case 
another hearing, upon Mr. Rolfe 
king for the future appear- 
ance of miss York and her ser- 
vant, who, he conceived, had acted 
equally improperly, in fetching the 
i and in assisting in loading it. 
prosecutors undertook to pro- 
duce three witnesses to ‘corrobo- 
» ey they had@ated. Miss 
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York is a strong, healthy.looki 
young woman. She was dre 

in white, with a chip hat orna- 
mented with a flower. She was 
accompanied by a female friend. 
Her maid-servant, who is impli- 
cated in the same charge, is @ 
slight, delicateslooking po 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAOQR@ 
DINARY. ” 


Downing-st®et, May 24. 


The following dispatch was ré» 
ceived this evening, from sir As 
Wellesley, by visc. Castlereagh ¢ 


Oporto, May 12, 

My lord—TI had the honour to 
apprise your lordship, on the 7th 
inst. that I intended that the army 
should march, on the 9th, from 
Coimbra, to dispossess the enemy 
of Oporto. The advanced guard 
and the cavalry had marched on 
the 7th, and the whole had halted 
on the Sth, to afford time for mar- 
shal Beresford, with his corps, to 
arrive upon the Upper Donro.— 
The intantry of the army was 
formed into three divisions for this 
expedition ; ‘of which, two, the ada 
vanced guard, consisting of the 
Hanoverian legion and bri¢,gen. 
Stewart’s brigade, with a brigade 
of six-pounders, and a brigade ef 
three-pounders, under’ liéut.-gen. 
Paget, and the cavalry under lieut.- 
general Payne, and_the brigade of 
guards, brig.-gen. Campbell’s and 
brig.-gen. ——’s beigaees of infane 
try, with a brigade of six-pounders, 
under lieut.-gen. Sherbrooke, moved 
by the high road from Coimbra to 
Oporto; and one, composed of 
major-general Hill’s and brig.-gen. 
Cameron’s brigades of infantry, 
and a brigade of six-pounders, une 
der the command of major-gen. 
Hill, by the road from Coimbra to 
Aveiro. Onthe 10th, in the morn- 
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ing, before day-light, the cavalry 
and advanced guard crossed the 
‘Vouga, with the intention to sur- 

se and cut off four regiments of 

rench cavalry and a battalion of 
infantry and artillery, cantoned in 
Albergaria Nova and the neigh- 
bouring villages, about eight miles 
from « a rver, in the last of which 
we failed; but the superiority of 
the British cavalry was evident 
throughout tHe day ; we took some 
prisoners and their cannon from 
them, and the advanced guard 
took up the position of Oliviera. 
On the same day, major-gen, Hill, 
who had embarked at Aveiro on 
the evening of the 9th, arrived at 
Ovar, in the rear of the enemy’s 
right; and the head ‘of lieut.-gen. 
Sherbrooke’s division passed the 
Vouga on the same evening. On 
the [ith the advanced guard and 
cavalry continued to move on the 
high road towards Oporto, with 
major gen. Hill’s division in a pa- 
rallel road, which leads to Oporto 
fromrOvar. On the arrival of the 
advanced guard at Vandas Novas, 
between Sonto Redondo and Gri- 
jen, they fell in with the out. posts 
of the enemy’s advanced guard, 
consisting of about 4000 infantry 
and some squadrons of cavalry, 
strongly posted on the heights 
above Grijon, their front being 
covered by woods and_ broken 
ground, ‘The enemy’s left flank 
was turned by a movement well 
executed by major-gen. Murray, 
with brig.-gen. Langworth’s bri- 
gade of the Hanoverian legion ; 
while the 16th Portuguese regi- 
ment of brig.-gen. R. Stewart's bri- 
gade attacked their right, and the 
riflemen of the 95th, and the flank 
companies of the 29th, 43d, and 
52d, of the same brigade, under 
oer Way, attacked the infantry 
in the woods and villages in their 
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centre. These attacks soon obli 
the enemy to give way; and the 
hon. brig.-gen. C. Stewart led to 
squadrons of the 16th and rh 
dragoons, under the command of 
major Blake, in pursuit of the ene. 
my, and destroyed many, and tock 
many prisoners, On the night of 
the IIth, the enemy crossed the 
Douro, and destroyed the bri 
over that river. It wasi 

with a view to the operations of 
marshal Beresford, that I should 
cross the Douro immediately, and 
I had sent major-gen. Murray, in 
the morning, with a battalion of 
the Hanoverian legion, a squadron 
of cavalry, and two six-pounders, 
to endeavour to collect boats, and, 
if possible, to cross the river at 
Ovintas, about four miles above 
Oporto; and I had as many boats 
as could be collected brought to 
the ferry, immediately above the 
towns of Oporto and Villa Nova. 
The ground on the right bank of 
the river, at this ferry, is protected 
and commanded by the fire of can 
non, placed on the height of the 
Sierra Convent, at Villa Nova; 
and there appeared to be a good 
position for our troops on the op 
posite side of the river, till they 
should be collected in sufficient 
numbers. ‘The enemy took no ne 
tice of our collection of boats, or 
the embarkation of the ag 
after the first battalion (the buffs) 
were landed, and had taken up 
their position, under the c 

of lieut.-gen. Buget, on the ope 
site side of the river. They 
commenced an attack upon them) 
with a large — of cavalry, 
fantry, and artillery, under the 
command of marsh Soult, whieh 
that corps most gallantly s 


till supported successively 6 the 
48th and 66th regiments, D¢ 
ing to major-gen. Hill's ~ 
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Portuguese battalion, and 
lie by the first battalion of 
hments belonging to brig.- 
gen. R. Stewart's brigade. Lieut.- 
general Paget was unfortunately 
wounded soon after the attack com- 
menced, when the command of 
these gallant troops devolved upon 
major-general Hill, Although the 
French made repeated attacks upon 
them, they made no impression ; 
and at last maj.-gen. Murray hav- 
ing appeared on the enemy’s left 
flank, on his march from Ovintas, 
where he had crossed, and lieut,- 
. Sherbrooke, who by this time 
fd availed himself of the enemy’s 
weakness in the town of Oporto, 
and had crossed the Douro at the 
ferry between the towns of Villa 
Nova and Oporto, having appeared 
upon the right, with the brigade of 
s, and the 29th regiment, the 
whole retired, in the utmost confu- 
sion, towards Amaranthe, leaving 
‘behind them five pieces of cannon, 
eight ammunition tumbrils, and 
many prisoners. The enemy’s loss 
in killed and wounded, in this ac- 
tion, has been very large, and they 
have left behind them in Oporto 
700 sick and wounded. Brig.-gen. 
the hon. C. Stewart then directed a 
charge by a squadron of the 14th 
under the command of 

major Hervey, who made a suc- 
cessful attack on the enemy’s rear- 
guard. In the different actions 
the enemy, of which I have 
above given your lordship an ac- 
count, we have lost some, and the 
immediate services of other valu- 
able officers and soldiers. Ix lieut.- 


poayre! Paget, among the latter, I 
ve lost the welata of a friend, 
who had been most useful to me in 
the few days which had elapsed 
since he had joined the army. He 
bad rendered a most important 
service at the moment he received 
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his wound, in taking up the position 
which the troops afte $ main- 
tained,.and in bearing the first 
brunt of the enemy’s attack. Mai. 
Hervey also distinguished himse 
at the moment he received his 
wound, in the charge of the ca- 
valry on this day. I cannot say 
too much in favour of the offeers 
and troops. They have marched, 
in four days, over cighty miles of 
the most difficult country, have 
gained many important positions, 
and have engaged and defeated 
three different bodies of the ene- 
my’s troops. , 

[Sir Arthur then recommends 
to the particular attention of his 
lordship, the services of lieut.-gen. 
Paget, major-generals Murray and 
Hill, brig.-gen, C. Stewart, lieut.- 
ee Sharhactke: lieut.-colonel De- 
ancy, and captain Mellish, of the 
10th; and of colonel Duckworth, 
lieut.-colonel Drummond, major C. 
Campbell, brigade-major Fordyce, 
captains Corry and Hill, on the 
Jith; as well as majors Way, 
Blake, Murray, and Hervey ; quar- 
ter-master col. Murray, lieut.-col. 
Bathurst, and all the officers of 
his personal staff. The exemplary 
bravery of the buffs, 48th, 66th, 
29th, 43d, and 52d regiments, with 
the 16th and 20th light dragoons, 
are also mentioned in high terms 
of commendation. } 

I send this dispatch by captain 
Stanhope, whom I beg to recome 
mend to your lordship’s protection ; 
his brother, the hon. major Stan- 
hope, was unfortunately wounded 
by a sabre, whilst leading a char 
of the 16th light dragoons, on 
10th instant. 

Artuur WELLESLEY. 


THE MERMAID SKEN ON THE COAST 
OF CAITHNESS. 


Letter from miss Mackay, daugh- 
(E 2) ter 
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“ject, I beg 


w? distinguished 


_ wine ran very 


ter of the rev. David Mackay, 
minister of Reay, to miss Innes 
Dowager, of Sanside: 

“¢ Reay Manse, May 25, 1809. 
« Madam — To establish the 
truth of what has hitherto been 
considered improbable and fabu- 
lous, Must be at all times a difficult 
task, and I have not the vanity to 


.think that my testimony alone 


would be sufficient for this pur- 
se; but when to this is added 
“that of four others, I hope it will 
have some effect in removing the 
doubts of those, who may suppose 
that the wonderfuh, appearance I 
reported to have in the sea, on 
the 12th of January, was not a 
mermaid, but some other uncom- 
mon, though no less remarkable, 
inhabitant of the deep. As I would 
willingly contribute to remove the 
doubts of the sceptical on this sub- 
leave to state to you the 
following account, after premising, 
that my cousin, whose name is af- 
fixed along with mine, was one of 


the four witnesses who beheld, with 


e, this uncommon spectacle.— 
hile she and I were walking by 


the sea-shore, on the 12th of Janu. 


ary, about noon, our attention was 
attracted, by seeing three people, 


who were on a rock at some di- 


stance, showjng signs of terror and 
Astonishment at something they saw 
im the water; on approaching them, 

at the Sbject of 
their wonder was a face, resembling 
the human countenance, which ap- 
peared floating on the waves; at 
th xt time, nothing but the face was 
v' dle: it may not be improper to 
obcerve, before I proceed further, 


that the face, throat, and arms, are - 


all I can attempt to describe; all 
eur endeavours to discover the ap- 
pm and position of the body 
ing a epog The sea at that 
igh, and, as the 
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waves advanced, the ermaid 
gently sank under them, and after, 
wards reappeared. ‘The face seat, 
éd plump and round, the eyes and 
nose were small, the former were of 
a light gray colour, and the mouth 
was large, and, froin the 

of the jaw-bone, which seemed 
straight, the face looked hort, As 
to the ‘inside of the mouth, I cap 
say err not having attended 
to it, though sometimes open. The 
forehead, nosc, and chin, were 
white; the whole side-face of 4 
bright pink colour. The head was 
exceedingly round ; the hair thick 
and long, of a'green oily cast, and 


‘appeared troublesome to it, the 


waves generally throwing it down 
over the face ; it seemed to feel the 
annoyance, and, as the waves m 
treated, with both hands frequently 
threw back the hair, and rubbed its 
throat, as if to remove any soiling 
it Sight have received from it. 
The thtoat was slender, smooth, 
and white; we did not think of cb. 
serving whether it had elbows, but, 
from the manner in which it used 
its arms, I must conclude that it 
had. The arms were very long 
and slender, as were the hands and 
fingers; the latter were not web- 
bed. The arms,’ one of them a 
least, was frequently extended aver 
its head, as if to frighten a bird that 
hovered over it,:and seemed todi- 
stress it much; when 'that had a0 
effect, it sometimes turned quite 
round several times. successively 
At a little distance we observed a 
seal, It sometimes laid its-right 
hand eunder its a and in this 

sition floated’ for seme time 
We saw nothing like hair or scales 
on any part of it; indeed, 
smoothness of the skin pa 
caught our attention. 7 
it was discernible fo ws 


about an hour. The a 
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shining clearly at the time; it was 
distant from us a few yards only.— 
These. are the few observations 
made by us ts the appearance 
of, this strange phenomenon. If 
they allord you any satisfaction, I 
shall be particularly happy ; I have 
sated nothing but what I clearly 
recollect. As my cousin and I had 
frequently, previous to this period, 
combated an assertion, which. is 
very common among the lower 
class here, that metmaids had been 
frequent!y seen on this coast, our 
evidence cannot be thonght biassed 
by any former prejudice. in favour 
of the existence of this wonderful 
creature. ‘To contribute, in any 
degree, to your pleasure ov amuse- 
ment, will add to the happiness of, 
“ Madam, 
«“ Your greatly obliged, 
(Signed) “ Exiz. Mackay. 
“« C, MacKkEeNZzeER.”” 
96. Between ten and eleven at 
night, a fire was discovered on the 
premises of Mr. Seabourne, a block- 
maker, in Narrow-street, Lime- 
house. From the combustible na- 
ture of the stock in this and the ad. 
joining workshop, warehouses, &c. 
together with the narrowness of the 
street, the flames extended with the 
utmost rapidity on both sides of 
the way; and notwithstanding the 
most prompt and vigorous exer- 
tions of the firemen, both by land 
and water, in about two hours’ 
time the following houses, toge- 
ther with an immense quantity of 
masts, yards, blocks, sai!-cloth, 
pitch, tar, &c. were totally con- 
sumed: 1, Mr. Seabourne’s dwell- 
ing-house, workshop, &c. 2. The 
shop, loft, and store-house of Mr. 
Wisborg, sail-maker and ship- 
chandler, adjoining the former on 
the western side, 3. The dwell- 
ing-house and work-places of Mr. 
Bell, boat-builder, in the same di- 


~ 
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rection, up to the oven landing. 


place at Ratcliff-cross. 4 The 


dwelling-house of capt, Estaby, of 
the ballast-office, on the eastern side 
of the. first-mentioned house, 5, 
The Ship in Distress, a public. 
house, kept by. a person of the 
name of Stevens, on the opposite 
side of the way. » 6. A .private 
house, adjoining the latter, occu. 
pied by a gentle 
of Jewsey.— lhe ballast-office, next 
door to capt. Estaby’s, a lodging. 
house on the opposite. side of the 
way, belonging to a person of the 
~name of Seale, and some others, 
were very much damaged, 


man of the name 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


The king v. Valentine Jones. ’ 
The attorney-general stated, that 


this was an indictment against the 
defendant, charging him with a 
breach of duty, in 
commissary-general in the West- 
Indies, and superintendant and di- 
rector of army provisions, int. 
ed by his bse in 1795 The 
indictment stated, that the defend. 
ant, having the several allowances 
of 2/. and 3/. per day, and it being 
his duty to provide stores for his 
majesty, and not to receive any 
part of the emoluments or gains 
arising from the provision of such, 
stores, entered into a corrupt agree- 
ment with one Matthew Higgins, 
in pursuance of which, he received 
to his own use a moiety of the pro- 
fits arising from such provision, 


is character as 


The right hon, George . Rose 


proved the appointment of the de- 
fendant, and that Ife had admo- 
nished him as to the duties of his 
situation ; telling him that he was 
expected to derive no. advantage 
from the situation. but his pay and 
certain allowantcs for provisions, 


The pay and half-pay lately 
P pa be 
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been increased, to insure the strict- 
est fidelity. 


A letter from the defendant, to | 


Mr. Michael Sutton, dated 1796, 

acknowledging his consciousness of 
the terms of this agreement with 
Mr. Rose, was then proved, put in, 
and read. “ 

Mr. Matthew Higgins safd, he 
was a merchant.in the West-Indies 
in the year 1796, and had a con- 
tract with brigadier-general Knox, 
when he had the command there, 
for supreving government vessels. 
Mr. Hugh Rose acted as deputy- 
paymaster there. 
that the defendant was coming out 
as commissary in 1796, while his 
contract with brigadier - general 
Knox subsisted. on the defend- 
ant’s arrival, the witness supposed 
his contract at an end: in comse- 
quence of this apprehension, he ap- 
plied to Mr. Hugh Rose, as he 
Was on terms of intimacy with the 
defendant, to ask him to speak to 
the defendant not to take the con- 
tract from the witness. ‘The wit- 
ness at Jength saw the defendant, 
and repeated to him the conversa- 


tion between Mr. Hugh Rose and . 


himself. After this, Mr. Hugh 
Rose told the witness he had ar- 
ranged the business with the de 
fendant, and that the witness was 
to have tie contract; adding, that 
he was obliged to make terms with 
the defendant, who insisted upon 
having half of the emoluments arising 
from that contract, and that the other 
moiety should be divided between 
Hugh Rose and the witness. The 
witness at first said he would have 
nothing to do with this arrange- 
ment; but Mr, Rosé told him he 
was very wrong, and that there 
were many ready and willing to 
take the contract upon those terms. 
My. Hugh Rose told him, the loss 
the witness would sustain, in giving 
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up so much of his contract, would 


bé made up to hirm in supp} 

that wbaberer supplies pd 
for government, fe should furaish 
them, the profits of them being ap. 
plied in the same manner ag 

of the vessel-contract. This con, 
versation took place on board of 
ship : and, when it was fini 
Mr. Hugh Rose said the defendant 
was in the cabin, and desired the 
witness to go down to him; which 
he did, forthe purpose of mention. 


_ ing his acquiescence in the terms of 


the agreement, The defendantas, 
sented by inclination of the head, 
rather than by any expression, The 
witness, for nine or ten months af. 
ter this, went on with the vegsel 
contract, and supply of stores, toa 
very great extent. The witness 
saw an account-book, which he was 
now shown, in the West Indies, in 
March or April 1797; he settled 
accounts with the defendant on the 
footing of that book, on the 31st of 
March. He stated to the defend. 
ant the account of profit and loss 
as upon that book, When the de 
fendant and the witness settled, the 
defendant paid him 153,275). 17s, 
10d. short. 

Upon examination by lord El 
lenborough, the witness said, that 
he ad no doubt of the agreement 
heing understood by the defendant, 
aud that the accounts were settled 
by it. 

"Mr. Nathaniel Winter was in the 
house of ‘I’; Higgins and Co, met 
chants in the West Indies, at the 
time of these transactions. By the 
desire of Mr. Matthew Bigg he 
informed himself, from = books, 
what Mr. Higgins’s profits were; 
ard Mr. Higgins told him, -if the 
deferidant should call, to show him 
the statement of the profits on the 
books; the defendant did call; and 
the'witness gave him an accountoa 
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, which hedooked Wi, bet ie 
witness could not exactly recollect 
= he took it away: if he 
were called on for a decided answer 


one way, he should say he did, 

Upon cross-examination, he sald, 
the witness's house, that of T, Hig- 

ins and Co., purchased goods for 
fre. M. Higgins at a commission, 
There were accounts rendered 16 
the defendant from Mr, M. Hig- 
gins with false names, The wit- 
ness had applied to persons, to put 
false names to such accoupts. 

A letter, which had been. before 
proved to be in the handwriting of 
the defendant, was then put tn and 
read. It was addressed to the act- 
ing commissary-general of Barba- 
does, and was written shortly after 
the West India inquiries had been 
instituted. It told the acting com- 
missary, that, if he were asked any 
thing about the defendant, he had 
time to make out any thing that 
was necessary; and desired him to 
be circumspect, not to give answers 
on the defendant’s general business, 
orto make a hasty or incautious 
statement of fucts. It went on— 
“ For Heaven’s sake, do not. be 
unmodelling my accounts again, as 
they cost me more trouble than I 
ever had with any thing; and they 
desire no better than to perplex 
me. If you can better them, do so,”’ 

Mr. Dallas, ina long speech, in- 
sisted, that the jury could not find 
the defendant guilty merely from 
Mr. Higgins’s evidence, whom he 
conceived an accomplice. — 

The attorney-general, in reply, 
stated, that Mr. Higgins was not 
an accomplice, inasmauch as he was 
not a public officer, He said, the 
money which had passed through 
defendant’s hands, in this ne- 

$ agreement, amounted. to 
nearly a million sterling ; the pro- 
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fits on this sum were 30,0004, ; sa 
that a profit of 30/. per cent. had 
been tacked on to the 52. per cent. 
which the house of 'T, Higgins and 


_ Co, made on the purchases, and 


which, if the defendant had 

sessed common honesty, be might 
have rendered to government at 
that 5 percent. Government had 


‘thus been defrauded ° of SOl, per 


cent. upon an expenditure of nearly” 
a million, and this in eonsequence 
of the corrupt agreement between 
the defendant and the contractor, 
which had been so abundantly 
proved. Asp 
| After a charge from Jord Ellen. 
borough, the jury found the de- 
fendant Guilty. The trial lasted 
from nine in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, peer 
26. A fire broke’ out in the house 
of Mr. Smeeten, printer, St. Mare 
tin’s-lane, which raged for some 
time with such fury, that it was 
deemed adviseable to remove the 
furniture from the adjoining houses, 
29. An inquisition was taken at 
the Crown public-house, Duke’s- 
court, St, Martin’s-lane, before A. 
Gell, esq. the coroner for Westmin-. 
ster, on the mutilated remains of - 
Mr. Joseph Smeeton and Eliza his 
wife, who were burnt in their dwell- 
ing-house in St, Martin’s-lane.-» 
The principal witness was William 
Bird, the senior of Mr. Smeeton’s 
three. apprentices, and by whose 
romptitude and presence of mind 
four persons were prevented from 
perishing. It appeared that Jo- 
seph Thornton, a watchman, was 
the first who discovered the flames 
an the ground-floor, at the back of 
the house, _ He in vain attem 
to alarm the family, although he 
knocked and rang with his 
power, The flames at that time 
seemed to be confined tothe ground+ 
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floor. It appeared by the testimony 


of Bird, that his master and mis- 
tress slept ‘over the warehouse, 
which was on the ground floor, 
wheré the flames were seen raging 
by the watchman. The witness 
was awakened by an engine passing 
own the street, and he rose to 5° 
the top of the house to see where 
thefiré was. On Opening his bed- 
room door, which was in front on 
thé second floor, he was half suf- 


focated with smoke: on this he 


Burst, open the’ ‘bed-room door 
where’ his two fellow apprentices 
slept, and also that of Ann Farley, 
the maid servant, and he sent them 
all'up,stairs, to éscape by a tra 
door at the top of the house. Mr 
Smeeton’s bed-room was down a 
rivate stair-case, thé door of which 
Bi d also forced, “and it felt to the 
bottom of the staliease with a great 
crash. .‘He’dared not attempt to’ 
dottn stairs, but continued to 
call “*Master,’”’’ until the flames 
redched him: he fancied the stair- 
cise Was giving way. The three 
Othe? fugitives were im the mean 
while “standing, nearly senseless, 
through ‘suffocation, at the trap- 
door, ‘which they were unable to 
open 5 but Bird forced it, and the 
our persons escaped over the tops 
of eile Hout. Tt was not ones 
how the fire happened ; the maid- 
servant went to ‘bed at half past 
eleven, and her master was in the 
warehouse, and Mrs. Smeeton was 
mn the drawing-room, Mr. S.had 
dined at Battersea, but he was 
sober. It was supposed he had 
gone into the warehouse to deposit 
a 200/, note in an iron chest, which 
chest was picked from.the ruins, 
and the notes it contathé# were 
legible. The unfortunate couple 
had been married three months. 
Verdict, Accidental Deatb. 
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A great part of the cliff-land j 
the Isle of Sheppy, . about - 
in length and 150 feet in ea 
lately pave way, and sunk into g 
valley, carrying with it part of the 
dwelling-house, cow-house, and 9, 
ther out-houses adjoining, called 
Bugsby-hole. 

uring a most violent s 
thunder Sid lightning, a barge f A 
ball fell in a south-eastward]y direc. 
tion upon the premises of Mr. Pap. 
ker West, Paul-streét, ‘ Stamford, 
and after rending’ a poplirtree 
ffom tap to bottom,” passed in’an 
oblique direction through the wall 
of a neighbouring ont-building, and 
made its way out at the door ‘inte 
a small yard, where, having 
its force, it vanished in sulphureous 
smoke. ~ T'wo persons were knocks 
ed down by the concussion of ain, 
and a third was’ electrified.—Mf, 
Everard; of Barnhill, also had a 
large ‘shed thrown down by*the 
shock of one of the tremendous 
claps of thunder, which were loud: 
er than any recollected ever to 
have been heard.—T wo’ sheep be: 
lénging to Mr. Nicholls of Thurlby 
were filled: one of them was 
stricken on the back, and the wool 
was taken off as if it had been 
shorn. 

At Cheltenham the storm was 
extremely violent. About two in 
the afternoon the storm began ; the 
lightning’ was almost as bright adat 
midnight, and three tremendous 
cracks of thunder, apparently di- 
rectly over thé“town, seemed to 


threaten the Gsttfnction of every 
house : nr anipbdagtned it was an 
earthquake, The'rain fell in tor 
rents; but this was partial, as in the 
neighbourhood, in many places, tt 
was only a slight shower. The 
storm continued about half an hour 
at its height,—A bout three, a er 
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‘pick of Mr. Long’s, at Boddington, 


discovered to be on fire ;- the 
fun was spreading across the top, 
and descending down one side; a 
that the fire was occasioned 


tning. 

yligh 6 Portsmouth, May 22. 
The court martial assembled on- 
board the Gladiator, for the trial 
of rear-adm. ‘Harvey, on charges 
which impute disrespect to his supe- 
tior officer, admiral lord Gambier, 
commander in chief of the Channel 
feet, and which charges are com- 
prised in two letters addressed to the 
secretary of the Admiralty, The 
frst letter stated, that when he 
(lord Gambier) had informed rear- 
admiral Harvey that the admiralty 
had ordered lord Cochrane to be 
employed in attempting to destroy 
the enemy’s fleet in Basque roads; 
the rear-admiral declared’ in the 
most violent and disrespectful man- 
ner, and desired lord Gambier to 
consider it as official communica- 
tion, that, if he was passed by, and 
lord Cochrane, or ary junior’ offi- 
cet, appointed in preference, he 
should immediately desire to strike 
his flag, and resign his commission, 
In the progress of the conversation 
the rearsadmiral complained of his 
having been neglected both by 
lord Gambier and other members 
of former boards of admiralty ; and 
declared, that he had differed with 
him with respect to his conduct in 
the command of the fleet, and that 
he would impeach him for miscon- 
duct and bad management. - The 
second letter requested a court mar- 
tial to be held upon rear-adm. Har- 
vey. Lord Gambier, sir H. B. 
Neale, captains Beresford and Bow- 
- and lord A peaproric were seve- 
y examined in su of the 
charges. ‘The latter admitted that 
adm. Harvey had said he was ne 


ca 
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canting methodist, no 
nor no psalm-singer ; but it wasevi- 
dently unpremeditated, and arose 
from the warmth of his feelings at 
the moment. At half-past nine on 
Tuesday the ‘court reassembled, 
when the rear-admiral shortly stated 
his intention not to trouble the court 
with calling any witnesses; but de- 
livered in a paper which he desited 
to be read. ‘This request was coniy 
plied with. In the paper the rear. 
admiral observed, that the char 
had not been sustained; that he 
could not justify one part of-his-con- 
duct, for which he offered an apolo. 
gy to the court ; that for the offence 
he had given to lord Gambier, 
he had already offered an —) 
satisfactory to his feelings; t at be 
remarks had been made to officers 
of rank only, and ata time whet 
he was greatly irritated, in conse. 
quence of tits pe of attacking the 
French fleet having been passed! 
over without apy acknowled 
of its having been made: “in fine, 
that excess of zeal, and impatience 
of restraint, where an opportunit 
of enterprisé presents ‘itself; ‘al. 
though faults, ate such as the most 
eminent naval’ commanders’ have 
not been tree from; and the effeets’ 
of these are all that can be found 
blameable in his conduct, To the 
paper were appended two letters 5 
one from adm. Collingwood, the 
other from earl St. Vincent, both 
acknowledging, in high terms, the 
meritorious services of rear-admiral ' 
Harvey. After a short deliberation, 
the deputy judge advocate declar- 
ed, that the court were of opinion 
that the charge of using insulti 
anges to lord Gambier, as 
as speaking disrespectfully of him 
to several officers, had been-proved ; 
and adjudged rear-adm. Harvey to 
be dismissed his majesty’s service. 
AUSTRIAN 
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AUSTRIAN OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF 
THE DEFRAT OF THE FRENCH, 
-In pursuance of the command of 
his imperial highness the gene- 
ralissimo, the following prelimi- 
nary report of the brilliant victary 
obtained the Zist and 22d of 

May was issued on the 23d from 

the head-quarters at Breitenlec. 

* On the 19th and % th, the em- 
peror Napoleon passed the greater 
arm of a Tenebe, with che. whole 
of his army, to which he had drawn 
all the reinforcements of his power- 
ful allies. He establised his main 
body on the island Lobau, whence 
the second passage over the less arm 
and his further offensive dispositions 
were necessarily to be directed, 

« His imperial highness resolved 
to advance with his army to meet 
the enemy, and not to obstruct his 

ge, but to attack him after he 
a pas ete the left bank, and thus 
to defeat the object of his intended 
enterprise. 

“ This determination excited 
throughout the whole army the 
highest enthusiasm. Animated by 

the feelings of the purest- patri- 
otism,.and of the most Joyal attach- 
ment to their sovereign, every man 
became a hero; and the smoking 
ruins—the scenes of desolation 
which mark the track of the enemy 
in- his progress through Austria 
had inflamed them with a just desire 
ot vengeance. With joyful acclama- 
tions, with the cry, a thousand 
tines repeated, of “ Live our good 
emperor !"—-and with victory in 
the hearts, our columns at noon 
on the 21st proceeded onward to 
meet the :eciprocal attack of the ad- 
vancing enemy, and soon after three 
o’clock the batule commenced. 

“ The emperor Napoleen in per- 
son the movements of his 
troops, and endeavoured to break 
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through our centre with 

his cavalry ; that vast boar whale 
he had supported by 60,000 infan. 
try; his guards, and 100 pieces of 
artillery. His wings rested on Ay. 
pern and Eslingen, places, to the 
strengthening of which, the re. 
sources of nature and of art had, as 
far as was possible, contributed, 

“« He was not able, however, te 
penetrate the compact mass which 
our battalious presented, and every. 
where his cavalry showed ther 
backs, while our cuirassiers unhors 
ed his armour-equipt cavaliers, and 
our light horse carried death into 
his flanks.—It was a gigantic come 
bat, and is scarcely capable of de. 
scription. 

« The battle with the infantry be. 
came immediately general. More 
than 200 pieces of cannon exhibited 
on the opposite sides a rivalry in 
the work of destruction. yap 
was ten times taken, lost, ds 
gain conquered. Eslin after 
repeated attacks, could not bemain. 
tained. At 11 at night the villages 
were in flames, and we remained 
masters of the field of battle. The 
enemy was driven up in a corner 
with the island of Lobau and the 
Danube in his rear. Night putas 
end to the carnage. 

“© Meanwhile fire-boats, which 
were floated down the Danube, de 
stroyed the bridge which the enem 
had thrown over the princi 
branch of the river, The enemy, 
however, conveyed over during the 
night, by continued embarkations, 
alf the disposable troops which he 
had in Vienna, and on the Upper 
Danube made every possible ¢ 
for the reconstruction of his great 
bridge, and attacked us at four m 
the morning with a furious cannon 
ade from the whole of his artillery, 
immediately after which the acts 

ex 
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extended along the whole of the 


Until seven in the evening, 
ll attack was repelled. The 


perseveranice of the enemy was then 


compelled to yield to the heroism 


our s, and the most complete 
aanreied the efforts of an 
army, which, in the French procla- 
mation, was declared to be dispers- 
ed, and represented as annihilated 
by the mere idea of the invincibility 
of their adversaries. 

« The loss of the enemy has been 
immense; the field of battle is co- 
vered with dead bodies, from a- 
mong which we have already pick- 
ed up 6000 wounded, and removed 
them to our hospitals. 

“ When the French could no lon- 

maintain themselves in Aspern, 
Se trave Hessians were obliged to 
make a last attempt, and were sa- 
crificed. 

“ At the departure of the courier 
the emperor Napoleon was in full 
retreat to the other side of the Da- 
nube, covering his retreat by the 

sion of the large island of Lo- 

u. Our army is still engaged in 
close pursuit, 

« The more partitular details of 
this memorable day shall be made 
known as soon as they are collected. 

“Among the prisoners are the 
French general Durosnel, general 
of division, and Foulet Reyer, 
first chamberlain to the empress ; 
also the Wurtemberch: general Ro- 

» who was made prisoner at Nus- 
dorf by the second battalion of the 
Vienna landwebr (militia. )” 


JUNE. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
An application was made on the 
™ of the guardians. of a young 
» who it was stated had, during 
the vacation of the Charter-house 
tcheol, been seduced by his mo- 
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ther, who had married a seeond 
husband, from the house of his 
guardian, to have the boy restored 
to’ the custody of the petitioner, 
that he might continue to receive 
his education in the same .manner 
as while at school. 

Mr. Alexander, forthe mother, 
stated, that she had called to see 
the boy, and that natural affection 
had induced him to prefer residing 
with her during the few days of va- 
cation which the school allowed. 
She had not the most distant wish 
to take her son from under the care 
of his guardian. 

On being informed that the period 
of the vacation was not above eight 
or ten days, the lord chancellor 
said, that he did not think himself 
entitled to interfere for the pur 
of preventing the mother from hav- 
ing for that short period the com- 
pany ofherchild. Her subsequent 
coverture did not so far deprive her 
of her maternal rights. As to the 
idea of the boy’s being deprived of 
the benefits of his usual course of 
education, vacations were intended 
for the relaxation of the youthful 
mind, not for the exaction of the 
usual daily task. 

His lordship therefore refused 
the application. 

Brighton, June 3. 

« This has been one of the most 
tempestuous days ever remembered 
here. The number of mackarel 
boats belonging to this place are 
twenty-two, twenty of which unfer- 
tunately were at sea. In the course 
of the morning, four of them, at 
great hazard and difficulty, ran on 
shore, and were preserved. An 
equal number, we have since heard, 
were similarly successful at Lanc- 
ing. At about two o’clock P.M. the 
boat of J. Priest, on board of which 
were his brother, W. Priest, a son 
of the latter, and two men, of the 

names 
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names of Wm. Leech and J, Ser- 
j were seen within a mile of 
the town, nmiaking every possible 
effort to gain the shore. Their en- 
deavours. however, were not suc- 
cessful ; atremendous wave upset 
the boat, and all on board perished, 
within sight of hundreds of specta- 
tors on the cliffs. The poor ft ows, 
as the boat did not immediately 
sink, -but floated keel upwards, 
were seen, soon after the accident, 
on her bottom ; but the waves. were 
too turbulent and powerful to per- 
mit them long to remain there, and 
human assistance could affordthem 
no reliefi:One of the poor fellows, J. 
Serjeant, partly buoyed up by a bun- 
dle of nets whichhe grasped, appear- 
ed within about twenty yards of the 
shore, and a very numerous body 
of the fishermen,. enlinked with 
ropes, that the sea might not wash 
away the extremity, or sever the 
line they had formed, tried every 
possible'means to save; him, At 
times they were within a yard or 
two of their object, whe occasion- 
ally clasped his hands together, as 
beseeching them to continue their 
exertions. Serjeant, however, was 
not to be rescued from the dévour- 
ing element—for thenetswhich had 
previously supported, in: the: end 
twined round Limo. The. drowning 
man, in the agonies of death, at 
the moment, had just strength lett 
feebly to ejaculate, “ My hegrt is 
gone,” then elasping his hands to- 
gether, and raising his eyes towards 
eaven, he sunk to rise no more. 
Three widows and 18 children are 
left almost friendless by this shock- 
ing catastrophe, Of the Mayfiower, 
ich upset in endeavouring to get 
into Shoreham harbour, John Spi- 
cer only was drowned. At Hast- 
ings, it is understood, the storm 
was more severely felt among the 
fishermen than ai Brighton, no less 


than twenty, itis Said, belone; 
to that town having log 
lives. 

3 About nine in the : 
division of the Northamptonshige ga 
militia, under the command of 
lieut.-col. Isham, marched jggg 
Halsted. A number of men, wo. 
men, and children, having assem. 
bled; one of the latter ran agai 
avery spirited charger rode by the 
colonel, which taking fright, imme. 
diately plunged into the crowd, in 
consequence of which two persons 
had their ribs broken, 11 were gs. 
verely bruised, and near 20 others 
recevied some injury. Col, Isham, 
with the greatest liberality and feel. 
ing, immediately ordered everyat. 
tentiou to be paid to the sufferers, 
among whom he distributed money, 
desired that surgical assistance 
might be administered at his ex. 
pense, andlett a further sum to pre. 
vide necessaries, and as a mearsof 
support till their recovery, 

8. Two inquests were held at the 
house of Benjamin Perry, called 
the Brill Tiouse, Skinner-street, 
Sommers ‘Town, in the parish of 
St. Pancras, before George Hodg- 
son, esq. one of the coroners for 
the county of Middlesex, on the 
bodies of Sarah the wife, and 
Henry the son, of Samuel Davey, 
of the same street, shoemaker, 
The principal witness was Elizabeth 
Blackman, mother of the deceased 
woman. She was extremely affect- 
ed, and told her story in the most 
plain and feeling terms. | Her 
statement was corroborated by the 
testimony of James Davies, a buteh- 
er, who lived next door. The stb 
stance of the evidence was this:— 
The deceased woman was thuty-stt 
years of age, and her child only six 
months old; the unhappy man was 
thirty-seven. He had been afflict. 
ed with insanity a long while ag 
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and was twice confined in St. Luke’s. 


He returned ‘to his family about 
two years AZ0, 


and ever since his 
intellects were Ina Auctuating state, 
er regular, and sometimes 
deranged: in the month of June his 
brain was observed to be most par- 
ticularly distracted. He had made 
different attempts upon the life of 
his wife, though it was observed 
that he loved her and his children 
most affectionately. He was an un- 
commonly sober And industrious 
man, but when his work grew slack, 
he became apprehensive Jest he 
should see ‘his wife and +children 
starve ; at the same time he scorned 
to apply to the parish for relief, and 
when advised to do so, he would 
say, * No, I would destroy myself 
first.” He had had hardly any work 
for some time back, and’ it was 
known that the family had some- 
times gone twenty-four hours or up- 
wards without sustenance of any 
kind. About a fortnight ago he 
observed that he felt his unfortunate 
malady come on; for the last week 
he took no rest by'night, and enjoy- 
ed no conversation by day—he was 
heard frequently to mutter, “* A 
pigeon here and a pigeon there, 
ay all’alike; all lie alike,”——On 
Sunday night he wanted the old wo- 
man to go up-stairs in their small 
house (consisting of two rooms), to 
sleep in the room with him and his 
wife. Providentially the two eldest 
children, who slept with the old wo- 
man, were in bed, and she did not 
g° up until Monday night. He 
was then overpowered with the want 
of rest, and did not awaken until 
six in the morning ; the old woman 
then awakened without hearing any 
noise. She saw the child dead, 
and her on ed riearly:so.: After 
some struggling, she wrested the 
handle of a hatchet from his hand, 
with which he had committed the 
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horrid deed, and a~broom handle 
with a knife-blade at one end anda 
mee of lead - the at which he 
ept to protect him rene bei 
taken nein to St. Luke's. He 
threatened her life also, and would 
have done the same. to the whole 
family, she believed, if he had not 
been stopped. The old woman had 
the presence of mind first to’ turn 
the two eldest children down stairs, 
They gave the alarm. ‘Davies and 
other neighbours came in ; the man 
(Davey) drew a razor cross-ways 
opposite his throat, but never toad 
ed it. The woman: lingered for 
half an hour: she wasstabbed with 
a knife, her head almost severed in 
two with the hatchet, and was se- 
verely bruised with the lap-stone, 
The head of the poor infant was 
crushed toa mummy. The coro- 
ner observed, that notwithstanding 
there was to his mind abundant 
proof of insanity, vet that,. as the 
man had evidently taken the life 
of two fellow-creatures, and those 
such as he was bound by law and 
by nature to protect and cherish, 
tn his opinion it would not be prue 
dent forthem to discharge that guilt 
by returning a verdict of insanity. 
If they returned a verdict of Mur. 
der, the man would be secured, and 
taken tovtrial before a proper tribu- 
nal, where there was no doubt he 
would be properly taken care of, 
and there could be little doubt as 
to the decision. The jury then re- 
turned a verdict of Wilful .Murder 
on each case, against Samuel Da- 
vey. The inquest sat from one till 
half after four o’clock. 

13. A lamentableaccident occur 
red on-board tbe ay frigate, ly- 
ing in Hamoaze. Astwo marines 
(both _—_ same name) were play- 
ing on ng-way, the youn 
mr gave she ethie a push, which 
caused him to fall over-board; me 
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the whintentional autbor of the ca- 
tastrophe (who was sentinel on 
deck), being alarmed, threw down 
his musket, “ ge mg and 
in.@fter him: they strug- 
Pred evith the waves—the boat 2 3 
Coowed down—but before those 
in her could render any assistance, 
| went to the bottom! 
is morning a great number of 


a 
— agriculturists met 
is grace the duke of Bedford at 
Park farm, Woburn. They 
viewed the South-down tups and 
the Devon and Hereford cattle. 
Several agricultural implements 
were exhibited: Mr. Pasmore, from 
Doncaster, had afchaff-cutter, and 
a small machine to grind and dress 
flour by hand; Mr. Braby, Lon- 
‘don, showed a chaff-cutter, turn- 
‘wrist plough anda common swing- 
‘plough. Afier dinner the compa- 
my returned to the Park farm, to 
be present at the sale of his grace’s 
South-down sheep.—On ‘Tuesday, 
at 12, the gentlemen set off toa 
farm of the duke’s, about a mile 
from the Abbey, to be present at the 
ploughing-match. Seven ploughs 
started for the silver cup offered by 
his grace tothe proprietor of the best 
plough, and two guineas to the 
older, The ploughing continued 
‘till about half past two, when the 
company wentto the Park farm,and, 
after a short time spent in view- 
‘ing the 1 wage implements, 
they fetired to the Abbey todin- 
ner; after which the company re- 
‘turned to the farm, and examined 
‘several machines which were work- 
ing in:the rick-yard. In addition 
‘to others, Mr. Shepherd had 
‘brought a portable thrashing ma- 
chine, worked by two horses, the 
me ae a se rs Salmon, and 
amproved by Mr. Shepherd. _ Mr. 
Plenty showed a ‘patent plough ; 
Mr. Rowntree, a patent churn, 
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[Fune, 
which attracted Considlerable nos: 
Mr. Snowden, a patent Fer 
ting machine ; anin te 
certain the draught of ploughs, = 
st rani! 5a mode of awi 
or drainin en-land 
W. Beighton On Wedoesdayt 
amateurs viewed the careases of the 
prize wethers which had been exh. 
bited alive the preceding day, The 
duke of Bedford and the com 
then adjourned to the Park 
and employed the morning in view. 
ing and examining the im 
ments—tups exihibited for the 
prizes—the boars—and the 
shearers, each of whom had a 
sheep allotted to him to shear for 
the prize. At three o’clock the 
company returned to the Abbey to 
dinner ; after which his grace 
vered the premiums according to 
the recommendations of the julge 
appointed for the several subjects, 

The bishop of, Landaff, inorder 
to afford a convincing proof that 
the larch will in this climate flou 
rish on barren and exposed tracts of 
ground, planted, in 1804 and 1806, 
$22,500 larch-trees, on the two 
contiguous mountains of Birkéell 
and Gomershaw, in Lancashire. 
The plantations were well fenced 
with stone-walls, and the trees are 
now in the most flourishing condi- 
tion. The Society of Arts, to en- 
courage similar plantations, voted 
his lordship the gold medal. 

Lord Bori is has lately add- 
ed very considerably to the value 
of his estate in Devonshire, by gain- 
ing from the sea, by means of an 
embankment, 175 acres of land, 
formerly known by the name of 
Chelson Bay. ‘The work was um 
dertaken in the spring of 1806, and 
completed in the pune ip of 1807. 
The expenses amounted te 
and the saghhaed land is valued @. 


upwards of 25,000/. 
swapsk. 
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SWEDEN. 


AsDICATION OF GUSTAVUS KING 
OF SWEDEN, AND ELECTION OF A 


SUCCESSOR. 
The members of the states met at 
an early hour on the 10th of May 
at Stockholm; when the regent 
having ordered the lord chancellor 
to read aloud the act of abdication, 
yolunturily made by the unfortu- 
nate Gustavus on the 29th Mareh, 
baron Mannheim addressed the as- 
sembly ; and, after drawing an af. 
fecting picture of the situation to 
which Sweden was reduced by the 
king’s passion for war, renounced 
all aliegiance and obedience to the 
nandauthority of Gustavus [V. 

and declared him and his issue, now 
and for ever, deprived of the crown 
and government of Sweden. This 
declaration was received with shouts, 
and adopted by the constitutional 
representatives of the Swedish na- 
tion, without a dissentient voice. 
The prince regent then declafed 
that it would be necessary to new- 
model the constitution, for which 
purpose a committee was appointed. 
By a-report from gen. baron 


' Wrede, commiander-in-chief of the 


northern army, dated head-quar- 
ters, Hernosand, the 22d May, 
1809, it appears, that lieut.-col. 
Fummark, with a detachment of 
600 men belonging to the regiments 
of West Bothnia and Wasa, was on 
the 17th of this month attacked 
and surrounded by a Russian corps, 
upwards of 2000 men strong, un- 
expectedly, which had crossed the 
ue, and, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, compelled to surrender in the 
viemity of Bure; but that the Rus- 


ians have not since made any fur- 


progress, in consequence of the 


‘warmth of the weather having ren- 


the ice impassable. 
The duke regent issued an edict 
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on the Ist inst. by which he orders 
all Swedish subjects, belonging to 
the militia, who are absent on leave, 
to rejoin their regiments, He de- 
clares in this edict, that although 
he has offered to the enemies of 
Sweden the fairest and most equi- 
table terms of peace, yet they have 
not been accepted either by Russia 
or Denmark; both these neigh. 
bouring powers having refused to 
enter into any negotiations on that 
important subject, and the former 
having even recommenced hostile 
operations against Sweden: .he 
adds, that under all circumstances, 
it is unavoidably requisite to em- 
ploy the whole military force of the 
country to repel the threatened in- 
vasion; and that he accordingly 
feels obliged to call all the militia 
to arms, and trusts that the known 
valour of the people of Sweden 
will ultimately succeed in assert- 
ing her independence, and obtain- 


ing peace. 
COURT OF COMMON PLBAS. 


Collins v. sir Richard Phillips, hat. 
and Christopher Smith, esq. late 
sheriffs. 

22. ‘This was an action of tres- 
pass brought by the plaintiff, a 
glass-manufacturer in the Strand, 
against the defendants, as sheriffs 
of Middlesex, tor the seizure of a 
number of articles in cut-glass, the 

roperty of the plaintiff, and in his 
fieane under an allegement that 
they were the property of his royal 
highness the duke of Sussex. The 
point to be decided then was, whe- 
ther or not the glass in question be« 
longed to his royal highness. 

"Fo ascertain the fact, the royal 
duke was sworn and examiged, 
and his royal highness stated, that 
as he had not at that time (nor we 
believe ever since) an establishment 
of his own, he had ordered, upon 
a par- 
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lass; in the month of Jantary 

807, to be sent by the plaintiff to 
his apartments in Kensington pa- 
lace, which he considered and in- 
tended to have been sent _— hire. 
He had also ordered from the plain- 
tiff a service of cut-glass on pur- 
chase, but never had seen any part 
of jt. Whether any of the glass sent 
on hire was intended to complete 
the order for purchase, he could 
not tell ; but he certainly conceived 
the glass sent to him on the 2Ist 
January, 1807, as on hire. His 

yal highness was then shown a 
bill of parcels; but, on interroga- 
tion, he could not state that it spe- 
cified any of the articles sent to the 
palace. 

Two servants of Mr. Collins 
proved that they had been sent 
down to the palace to take care 
of the glass while there; that it 
was never out of their sight, save 
during dinner ; and after the enter- 
tainment it was given back to their 
care, and conveyed to Mr. Collins’s 
house ; and they considered it was 
only hired to the duke, They could 
not speak positively as to the value. 
They, however, proved that one 
of che vases in the service was 
valued at five hundred guineas, 

The defence alleged was, that, a 
delivery of the glass at the duke’s 
residence having been proved, it 
constituted a property in his royal 
highness, and its return to the 
plaintiff, merely for the purpose of 
completing his royal highness’s 
order. 

Sir James Mansfield summed up 
the evidence for the jury, who di- 
rectly found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, subject, however, to an award. 


MURDER. 


Admiralty Sess ons, 
25. The sessions commenced at 
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(ure, 


a particular occasion, aserviceof the Old Bailey, before sir William 


Scott, 
Grose 
John Sutherland st00d capital] 
indicted for the wilful murder 
William Richardson, a boy of 1g 
years old, on the 5th of November 
last, on board a British trans 
ship, named the Friends, of wh; 
the prisoner was captain, in the #. 
ver Lagus, and within the jurisdic. 
of the high court of admuralty, 
Sir Christopher Robinson stated 
the case on the part of the crown 
The first witmess called was Joba 
Thompson, a negro mariner, who 
being sworn and examined by the 
attorney-general, stated, that he 
was a seaman on board the Friends, 
inthe Tagus, at anchor about a 
mile from Lisbon, on the &th of 
November; that he had_ been, 
about a month previously, en. 
gaged by the prisoner in Lisboa; 
that on the day above stated the 
captain and mate were on shore, 
as were also the two other seamen 
belonging to the ship’s crew, and 
no person left on board but him. 
self and the deceased, a boy of 13, 
who usually attended on the prison. 
er. About eight o’clock m the 
evening the prisoner came on board, 
and immediately went down to his 
cabin,. and called the deceased 
downto him. In a few mioutes 
afterwards, the deceased came up 
on deck, and told the witness to go 
down also; which he did. 
captain asked him how it could be 
managed to keep watch on deck 
for the night, the maté and the 
ather two seamen being on. shore? 
The witness answered, he ¢ 
keep watch until 12 o’clock; t 
which the prisoner agreed, desit. 
ing the witness to be sure to. 
him at 12; and in the mean ume, 
notto suffer any boat tocome along- 
side without letting him ah 


president, and sit Nash 
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He then desired the witness to go 
, and send down the boy; 
which he did, In about five mu- 
tes, witness heard the boy cry 
out loudly to him, calling him by 
his name Jack Thompson. The 
witness did not go down immedi- 
ately, for he supposed the captain 
was only beating the boy as usual. 
The boy continued to call out seve- 
eal times loudly; and at last the 
witness went down, and saw the 
¢aptain standing over the boy; 
with a naked dirk or dagyer in his 
hand, which he waved to and tra, 
and the boy lying on the cabin 
door, who immedtatelyasaid to the 
winess, * Jack ‘FhEmpson, look 
here; here captain Sutherland has 
stabbed me ;”’? and immediately 
fifted up his shirt, and showed him 
a bleeding wound upon the lett side 
of his belly, near his groim, and 
his entrails hanging out. The pri- 
soner said nothing at the moment. 
He heard what the boy said; and 
on the witness turning about to 
leave the cabin, the prisoner sitid 
tohim, “* Jack, I know I have 
done wronz.”’ ‘he witness, who 
was not above three minutes in the 
cabin, answered, “ EF know very 
well you have ;” and immediately 
returned upon deck, and hailed the 
mext ship to him, which was the 
sizabeth transport, for assistance. 
Her boat came aloneside, with 
the mate and two men, to whom 
the witness told what had happen- 
ed. They would not venture down 
to the cabin; but took the witness 
with them, and went off on board 
the Plantagenet for a surgeon, hut 
could not get one there. They 
then rowed back to the prisoner’s 
vessel, and found that in the mean 
time the mate had come on board. 
Che Elizabeth’s men then rowed 
oh regen for a SUTBEON 5 
‘While they were gone, qhe pri 
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soner insisted on the witness put. 
ting him on shore to hunt for a doc- 
tor, Witness accordingly went on 
shore with him. The witness went 
to the British barracks, but could 
Obtain no sargeon. He walke 
ed about for some time, Witnéss 
asked him whether be would go 
off on board his ship. The prison 
er answered No, bet the witnes¢ 
might go and leave htm as soon as 
he liked. A British anda Portn. 
srucse seldier came up, to whom 
the witness told what had happen. 
ed. The captain then came back 
with the witness tothe ship; and 
on coming on board they found 
that two surgeons had ‘been there, 
dressed the wounds of the deceased, 
and put him into bed. He was re- 
moved the next morning on board 
the Audacious, as were after- 
wards the prisoner and the witness, 
When captain Sutherland came on 
board, after going to seek the sur- 
coon, the mate asked him what hé 
had to do with such a weapon? 
The prisoner answered he would 
never hurt any body else with it, 
and then threw the dirk overboard, 
Afrer the witness was on board the 
Audacious, he heard the prisoner 
say to the deceared, he was very 
sorry for what he had done: 
bur he did not hear the deceased 
make anv answer. He heard him 
repeat his sorrow at another time. 
The witness was on board the 
Audacious when the boy died, in 
nine days afterwards. 

‘Lhe witness underwent a long 
exammation by Mr. Knapp, but 
said nothing to weaken im tre small- 
est degree his direct evidence. 

Mr. Henry Bligh, surgeon’s-mate 
of the Audacious, was next exa- 
mined, and stated that on the Sth 
November last, in consequence of 
an application to his ship, he went 
on board the Friends transport, 
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between 9 and 1 o’clock at night. 
She lay in the Tdgus, about a mile 
from the Audacious, and thé like 
distance from Lisbon. . He founsl 
the boy below, rolling apon a bed, 
and in great agony, with a wound 
on the near 
through some of his 
tines were much protruded. 


gre in, 
intes- 


One 


be lly, his 


which 


of them was penetrated quite 
through, and anotnel wounded 


through it. On seemg the state 
the boy wes in, he direct! 
fo: Mr. Irvin, the chiet surgeon 

s, and inthe mean 
boy removed trom 


sent 


of the Audacy 
time had the 


the bed into the captain’s cabin, 
and used every means to return 
} . . — | » 
the protruded mrestines mio thé 


thout effect. Mr. 


twelve. 


' — 
buf yi 


abdomen, 
Irvin came-on board abs 


I ut 
i the Oulal 


rr . } . 
Lhe onhce< AS AUOQUL 
ve . “ Fe _— : ‘ —_ 
halt ail mech iOn -_ abi @€prveaica 
to huve been Made wiha atl O! 
’ rr ’ 6 
Gapyel Aikk Csiine tp} Carca to 
be riorated Db a SiLAT p- pr inted ine 
strulucnt tt Was Found necessary 


Lne OTle 


. W ed ul 
‘ 


} } ‘ " . . 

‘ CTTal W Ly Oll a dress Des 
.} a ne tee 

put the boy m bed, afte letting 
some bload, 1 ev returned to 
I Lud " : a next MOTMING, 
m ) . “ } ! 
at nime, | tfor the boy, and 
the | } . 
bad him removed on board the 


the 
to stab the 


He ha ! asked 


t uD how he cume 


cious, 


A&M 


ca 

b aud he answered, that he had 
done it whiie ina drunken fit, and 
said, he should throw himself un- 
dor the mercy of the witness’shands. 
\ ry hittiec versatn ri passed. VW ite 
ness asked him no more questions ; 
| ut t] ©€ npsoney said LO Wilhess, he 
hope: he should e the boy’s life, 
a Licreyo } li ] own 
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[one 


‘ ON a locker; 
ave Deen iT - 

then sober. He 
was removed on board the Auda 
cious about an hour before the her 
lhe boy Was removed for the sake 
of being immediately ‘under Mr 
Irvin's care, and the witness attend. 
ed him until his death, which took 
place the 14th November. Witness 
was present wheu Mr, Irvin, three 
or four day s before the boy's death, 
took down 1 ie his declara. 
tions From the first moment of 
his attendance, the boy expressed 
his conviction that he should die of 
the wounds; and he 


} 


The prisoner was lying 
he appeared to h ; 
ted, but he was 


WI iting 


appeared to 
be under the apprehension of death 
when he made the laration, 
{Here Mr. Irvin was desired to 
produce the written declaration to 
the witness, who identified it, and 
said he the deceased, who 
could not write, sign it with hi 
mark after it had | 
lt was then read by the clerk of the 
tourt, and was to the purport 
following : 

«“ 1, Richard Wilson, boy, aged 
about 13, belonging to the trans 
port ship the Frtends, was, on the 
Sth of November, 1808, stabbed 
slightly in the belly with a dirk, by 
captain vohn Sutherland, in his ca 
bin. Lifted up my shirt, and 
showed him what he had done; but 
he followed me into a corner of the 
cabin where 1 could not get away, 
and he stabbed me agatn.”"J 

Mr. John Irvin, surgeon of the 
Audacious, confirmed all the evi 
dence of the preceding Withess. 

Both this and the former witness 
were cross-examined at some length, 
the former by Mr. Knopp, the late 
ter by Mr. Gurney, as to whesher 
thi wound of the int estine had been 

red to 


sewed up before 1t was TCUch 
that Was 


Ce 


Suw 


his 
Cn re ad to him, 


KS i 
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eafery of the boy's life ? and w hether 
it had not been acknow le deed that 
mine accident had occurred in €il- 
lareing the orifice of the wound, 
for the purpose of returning r the 
‘atestine, Which was suppo sed to 
be a principal cause of the fatality. 

Bot inswered that the imtestine 
wasmuch swelled and intl. med, by 
ong to the external air; 
that the Sookail of the intestine was 
so extremely small, they conceived 
it unnecessary ta sew it up: that 
had the wound been larger, they 
would have conceived such an ope- 


, } } ’ 
ration necessary ; and thut they had 
cases where it ‘had been 
successful, But tothe best of their 


skill and judgement, under all the 


, ‘ 
bea! a ot 


circumstances, they considered it 
wonecessary in the pre ent case, and 
that n accident whatever had oc- 
woe in the operation to increase 
the danver irom theortatnal wound. 
Mr. Irvin was asked by Mr. 
Knapp, whether, in consequence of 
the agitation of mind in which he 
found the prisoner, he was not un- 
der whe necessity of pres¢ ribing for 
him; and whether the medicine 
prescribed was not of the same 
nature he would have ordered for 
ol pers ian in isune stafe ot “mind? 
Mr. Irvin answered, thathe cer- 
tainly found the prisoner,in a state 
ever, from agitation of mind, 
and that the s ime medicine he po 
scribed would have b een also ade 
ible nl a state of mental de- 
rangement; but he saw no such 
mptom., 


, 
Vi 


Kight witnesses were examined 
on behalf of the pi isoner 5. all of 
fom spoke of him generally as a 
bu mane vor d-natured man3a rain t 


1 never heard bef 
ti hever heard berore 
any aput itt nn to the ({ ner: ivy. 

Noy N 


wit | Nash Gros se sun ‘d up the 
e¥idence, and the yw VY; alter a very, 
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short consultation, returned their 
verdi (—(, lly. 

Sir William Scott then, ina 
most feel ng and impressive man- 
er, addressed the prisoner upon 
the enormity and cruelty of the of- 
fence of which he had been convicte 
ed, advising him to make the best 
use of the short interval the offend- 
ed laws allowed him before he 
should be nunrbered with the dead, 
in making his peace, by sincere res 
pentance, with that Inf tnite Justice 
} 


> | 


which could alone make those al- 
lowances for }ns crime whieh human 
j istice conld not 3 and then P issed 
upon him the awful sentence of the 
law, which was, that he be hanged 
on Monday next, at Execution 
Dock, and his body afterw irds dee 
liveredto'hesurgeons for dissection. 
he unhappy man, who has a 
wife sal tive child: nN, Was rreatly 
ritated, and so overcome us to ree 


ittendants. 


quire the support of the 
He ts about 40 years « ld. 

Ar the rising of the court, sit 
William Scott signified to the she- 
ruls that the execution must necese 
sarily be deterred until Thursday 
next, on account of the state of the 
tide, 

?1. The celebrated Mr. Lambert 
died at Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
tie was in his bOth year; and up- 
on being weighed, within a few 
days, by the famous Caledonia ba- 
lance (in the possesison of Mr. King 
of Ipswich), was found to be 52 
stone I Ibs, in weight--l4lbs. tothe 
stone), whichis 10 stone 1 tlbs, more 
than the great Mr. Bright, of Essex, 
ever weihed, His cofhn iS 6 teet 
b inches long, 4 feet 4 imches wide, 
and 2 feet” inches deep: the ime 

~ his lees makes 
it necessarily almost a square case; 
it is built upon two pt trees and 
four clog wheels; and upon these 


(F 2) the 


re 
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mense substance 
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the remains of the poor man will be 
rolled into his grave. A ysegular 
descent will be made, by cutting 
away the earth slopingly for some 
distance, ‘The window and wall 
of the room in which he lies must 
be taken down, to allow his exit. 
POLICE, GUILDHALL, 

Thursday a soldier in the guards 
was charged by a man named 
George Gumbee, .a paper-maker, 
from Bolton, in Lancashire, with 
having obtained from him a 5). 
bank note, with a fraudulant in- 
tent, and refusing to restore it. It 
appeared that the complainant had 
come to town on Tuesday night by 
the stage-coach ; that he went to 
St. James’s park to see the king’s 
palace ; te on asking some ques- 
tions of the prisoner, discovered 
himself to be quite a stranger in 
London. The prisoner kindly of- 
fered to show him the curiosities ; 
and on the complainant expressing 
a wish to return from the Tdaymar- 
ket to the Swan with Two Necks, 
Lad-lasie, the prisoner told him the 
distance was four miles, and per- 
suaded him to take a coach, and 
he would accompany him, When 
they arrived in Lad-lane, the pri- 
soner kindly offered to take his five 
pound note to get change, which 
the complainant was simple enough 
to give him; but, after a variety of 
miancuvres, the prisoner pretended 
the note was a bad one, and retus- 
ed to returnit, The complainant 
gave him in charge toa constable ; 
and when before the magistrate, 
he gave up the note, and was dis- 
charged, but witha strong admo- 
muon, 

COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 
SEDUCTION. : 
Strange v. Gore. 

29. This was an action broyght 

by the plaintiff, who is a watch: 
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maker at Kingston-upon. 
against the ddieodant @ Captain of 
dragoons, stationed at Ham 
Court, for the purpose of mI 
ing compensation for the seduction 
of his dauyhter—a beautiful 9; 
from ]4 to 15 years of age, It will 
probably be recollected, that this 
transaction was mentioned jp the 
public papers, and made some boise 
at the time it took place, which was 
in January last. See p. (14), 
Mr. Dauncey neal the case on 
the part of the plaintiff, detailing 
the particulars, which afterwards 
were produced in evidence, and 
then read some very ardent love, 
letters written to the girl after the 
seduction. He took it for granted, 
that no witnesses would be called 


on the part of the defendant, They 


would only have an ablespeechfrom 
his learned friend (serjeant Best), 
But they would recollect that words 
were not facts. The father, they 
would remember, was bound by 
law to support his daughter, while 
he was now deprived of the hope of 
procuring her an honourable esta. 
blishment by marriage, owing to the 
gross misconduct of the defendant, 
who, they would also remember, 
was nearly allied to some noble fae 
miljes, and able to afford a liberal 
compensation. Under all the cir 
cumstances, they would either give 
the whole of the damages, which 
were laid at 5000/.,, or at leasta very 
considerable portion of that sum. 
Miss Lydia Strange was then 
called, who deposed, that on the 
st ot January last she went to 
arabe Court, on a visit to the 
house of a Mr. Bear, or Vear, who 
had some charge of the palate, 
While walking in the cloisters of the 
palace with Jane Hicks, the maid 
servant, she met captain Gore, 


whom she had seen at Kingstoo 
betore, 
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before, but had never spoken to. 


Captain Gore passed on without 
speaking to her at that time, but 
he spoke to Jane Hicks. She then 
stated, that when she went out to 
walk in a day or two after, Jane 
Hicks proposed, by way of joke, 
that they should go and throw some 
gravel at the window of captam 
Gore. She assented, and the ser- 
vant went and threw the gravel, 
upon which they both ran away 5 
but captain Gore followed them, 
and having come up took her by 
the hand. They were not together 
more than five minutes at that time, 
as Jane Hicks came up, and told 
her, that Mrs. Bear, or Vear, was 
waiting for her.—Another time she 
happened to go into the chapel, the 
door being open, and captain Gore 
having observed her, followed her 
into the chapel. He took off his 
hat and kissed her ; but observing 
some men at work about the win- 
dows of the chapel, he went out 
and left her there, Some time af- 
ter he returned, and bolted the door. 
Jane Hicks was there at that time. 
Captain Gore entreated that he 
might see her in the evening, which 
she refused ; and then captain Gore 
begged of Jane Hicks to persuade 
her to meet him. Captain Gore 
gave her some grapes, and to Jane 
Hicks he gave a one pound note. 
He asked her when she was to re- 
turn to Kingston, and she told 
him that she was to return the next 
day. She then stated that she had 
gone home to Kingston; but for 
some feason, not material to the 
tause, she had gone to Hampton 
Court almost immediately after. 
As she was out walking with wniss 
Bear, or Vear, a child of about 
ten years of age, she saw captain 
Gore coming from the opposite dis 
oe ina curricle, along with a 
eute@ant Lister, or Leicester. They 
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passed on without any thing having 
been said, But captain Gore came 
to them soon after, and persuaded 
them to go to his lodgings. The 

went, and continued there till it 
was pretty late. He gave them 
three kinds of wine—claret, ma- 
deira, and hock.—She drank of 
them all. In answer to a question 
from the lord chief baron, she 
said, that sbe had sometimes before 
drunk wine. They then proposed 
to return home, and captain Gore 
said he would walk home with 
them. ‘They however went to walk 
by the wall of Bushy Park. Soon 
after she heard a voice, as of one 
walking behind. Captain Gore 
whistled, and called out Henry, 
and then Mr. Lister, or Leicester, 
came up. The latter took the arm 
of miss Bear, or Vear, and walked 
on with her before, leaving the wit- 
ness and captain Gore behind. She 
soon after saw somebody with a 
lantern coming up; upon which 
captain Gore proposed to her to 
cross the road, that they might not 
be observed. From the voice of 
him who passed, who pronounced 
the name of “ Strange,”’ she knew 
it was Mr. Vear. She then said to 
captain Gore, that she was afraid 
to return home after being out so 
late—upon which he proposed that 
she should go with him, and he 
would take her to a young lady 
who would take care of her. She 
refused at first, but he afterwards 
persuaded her, They then walked 
on for some time, when she asked 
whether the residetice of the young 
lady was far off. He said, Not very 
far off; They got a postciaise, at 
a place which she atterwards un- 
derstood to be Hounslow. The 
chaise broke down; but they got 
another, and proceeded straight to 
London. They were set down at 
a place which she afterwards un- 
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derstood to be Leicester-square. 
From this they walked to a house 
in Chandos-street, where they had 
refreshments and wine. She went 
to bed, ind soon after captain Gore 
came to thé bed-room undressed. 
She asked him it.he intended to 
sleep there? He answered “ Yes;” 
upon which she said, he should not 
sleep there—but he said he would, 
and in fact did sleep with her. 
Next morning they went to a house 
in Sont)j-street, Soho-square, where 
she saw a miss Dunn, and there 
the. continued for that night. Mr. 
Lister, or Leicester, called next 
morning, and they went to the 
house ot a Mr. Dessin, or Vessey, 
an attorney, where they staid halt 
an hour, and then drove to an hotel 
in a hackney coach, where they 
dimed. Lodgings were then taken 
for her in ‘hanet-place, Temple- 
bar, where she and captain Gore 
lived under the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham, till they 
covered by the Bow-street ofhicers, 
and her fa- 
ther’s.—The whole of this took 
place between the Ist and 12th of 
January. 


were dits- 


she was carried to 


, : 
r os EX@/6 iii ed by Mr. serze nt Pes f. 

She admitted that she liad nodded 
to captain (Sore trom win at 
Kingston, before he had ever spoken 
to her. She often talked of cap- 


tain Gore among her acquaintance, 
; 
and was sometimes by them called 


in jest “ Mrs. Gore.’”? Her mother 


1? : : . ; , 
had been dead eieht vears—her fa- 
ther had two vears aiter taken into 
the house a woman of the neme of 


Sarah Wood, who had beén b: 
maid of the Castle inn, Kineston ; 
but ] _- alway 


they were married 


ite 


Tics were 
Were not married. Her brosher, 


, . “ee , “ei . 
sie admitted, had threatened to 
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leave the house if that Woman we 
allowed to co tinue in it . ; 


Miss Bu 


! } | 
f dd, wn ) Keeps a board. 
ing-school 


hool at Richmond, said, thas 
the girl had been latterly a ™ 
school, and was well behaved, Her 
father visited her regularly, por! 
appeared very attentive to her in 
every respect. 

} Mary Brooks proved that lode. 
ings had been taken for captain 
Gore and miss Strange, under the 
ndmes of Mr. and Mrs. Graham, 
on aSunday, at her house inThaner. 
place. She was struck with the 
youth of the lady, and had a cop. 
versation with captain Gore op 
Monday morning, in the course of 
which she rernarked that the young 
lady appeared to be scarcely six. 
teen. Captain Gore replied, that 
she was nineteen years of age—that 
they had been married fourteen 
months, and he had known her 
eighteen. 

Anthony, the officer, was called 
to prove that he had received the 
reward promised by her father for 
her recovery. 

Mr. Webster proved the hand- 
writing of captain Gore; but the 
letters were not read Dy the clerk, 
it bein mmaterial. . 

‘ ahle 


AA - » ye ¢ . a an 
ivir. serye. Ht Best made in avi 


, le 
blous ‘ 


speech in defenee, or rather m mite 
i‘he two points 
upon which he chiefly insisted were, 

Chat the father himself had 


lirst— 
setan example of vice to his daugh- 
a woman ma 


4 


vuitton OF Gan 


ter, in 4iving ™ 


; - OAly 
state of fornication; and, Zdly, 
That the danehter herself had ex 


hibited a levity of conauct mM Make 
ing a signal to captain Gore, wae 


had a 
‘ lomntit al 
which deprived the plaintiff of 


ken to her betore, 


‘ 
never sp 


i a. De ~nanaee eV 
pretence for Jaree damages. 436) 
ought to consicer that i, fare 
thin g of what tl rave might ever 
. ‘: , . é f - of the 
hod Its Waly witv Ue pycaes = 
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girl. _-He also stated, that though 
captain Gore was allied to some 
distineuished families, he was in 
very nayrow circumstances, and 
large damag yes would ruin him, 
The lord chief baron summed 
up the evidence, anu oO served, that 
an improper levity in the en 
0 di yu! tw, extrem ely dis mint h the 
lai of the father to damages: 
but they would consider whether 
the youth of the young woman was 
not to be taken into accoui - in acd 
verting to the instance of levity 
stated by the c oun sel, Ina woman 
of eizhteen, who must have been 


aware of the construction which 


might have been put on such be- 
haviour, it would have been un- 
pardon: ible. But with respect to 
a young girl, who was only trom 
lito 15 ye irs of age, the case was 
different. With regard to the con- 
duct of the father, the learned judge 

smarked,that whether he wads mar- 
ried or not to the woman mention- 

ed, his d: wughter had been very 
little in her society, as tt : appea tired 
that she had been kept at school for 
the greater part of the time that 
Mrs. Strange, or Sarah Wood, 
whichever s} she was, lived in her fa- 
ther’s house. In the course of the 
charge, the learned judge adverted 
to the conduct of Jane ‘Hicks, and 
lieutenant Lister, or Leicester, in 
terms of the severest censure, and 
said, that there was evidence of a 
conspiracy between them and the 
defendant to ruin this ignorant 
young woman. Upon the whole, 
he thought they must tind for the 
plaintiff, and that they must give 
damages. The quantum was for 
their consideration. 

The jury retired for a few mi- 
nutes, and th n found their verdict 
for the plainciT _p AMALES, fiiceen 
hundred pounds. 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


LIBEL. 
We at Bd I eices er me; ¢ Aroadr; i@- 
fers, . of the Mor ming £ valde 


29. This was; ction fora libel 
agaist the printer, publisher, and 
ung Herald, 
fora libel. The damages were laid 
at 20,0007, 
Mr. rjeant Best stated the ease 
on the wa of the plaintiff. Tt was 
1 action against the publishers of 
a newspaper, tor a libel of such a 
nature and such malignity, as per- 
haps was never before comnlained 
of ina court of justice. When he 
stated that the damages were laid 
at 20,000/., he would add, that he 
didn Ht think justice wo ud be done 
to his client, if any thing less than 
that suim were awarded. It was to 
be remembered, thut in the reivn 
of Charles the First, there was a 
monster of the name of lord Aud- 
ley, who had been tried, convicted, 
and executed for unnatural offences, 
and for an offence which (thank 
C70 1!) there had been no ra ince 
of since that time ; namely, that of 
assisting his servant in committing 


proprietors of the Mor 


a rape upon his own wife. The 
libel in the Morning Herald wasa 
paragraph on the $d of December 
1808, to the following effect :— 

Articles have been exhibited a- 
gainst a noble lord by hi lady, simt- 
lar to the articles which were exe 
hibited by ladv Audley arainst her 
lord, upon which he was convicced 
and deservedly execute 1; but inthe 


there were -Ccir- 


present instance, 
+B 


cimstances of far vreater atrocity. 
On the Sth of December the fol- 
lowing param iph was insert 
“The wretched son of 

has absconded, on charges 


‘d;— 
English 
marau’ 

h lady C. (Chartley being his 


which ait ' 
(¥ 4) title, 
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title, when the old marquis of 
Townshend was alive,) has exhibit- 
edagainst him. A special warrant 
has been issued for apprehending 
this lord, whose infamies have long 
rendered him a disgrace to human 
nature.” This special warrant, for 
apprehending the plaintiff, was a 
pure invention of the writer of the 
paragraph. It appeared to him, 
that every thing they had done 
since the publication, as well as be- 
fore it, showed the malice by which 
they were actuated. For what pur- 
pose, except increasing the angutsh 
of his mind, and the distress of his 
family, could the defendants have 
subpanaed (as they have done) the 
noble marquis, who was the father 
of the plaintiff, his uncle, and al- 
most all his relations, to be their 
witnesses? They also knew that his 
client, who was only a lord by 
courtesy, had not the privilege of 
peerage ; and that his affairs were 
so much embarrassed, that he must 
be immured for debt tt his residence 
was known, and therefore they had 
even applied for a iudge’s summons, 
in order to discover his residence, 
but their application was refused, 
fn considering the malignity of the 
libel, and the injury it was likely 

to do, it must be recoblectaadl what 

a horror the British nation entertain 

against a vice so imputed (and God 
preserve that horrer!). It was so 
great, that let a man, charged with 

this viee, prove his innocence of 
the charge ever so fully, still a cer- 
tain degree of sspicion was attach- 
ed to him, and he never could agam 

move in society with the same com- 

fort to himself, or the same respect 

trom others, which he was used to 

meet. He trusted, therefore, that 

the jury would consider both the 

rank of the person mjured, and the 

greatness of the injury which had 
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been inflicted, and relie 
finding a proper rae 7" 

The first evidence was the ree: 
ter of pamphlets, or pa 
Stamp Ojhice. He penta ~ 
fendants to have sworn themselves 
proprietors, printer, and 
of the iccates Herald, — 

‘The papers were then produc 
and the libclious paragraphs read 

The next witness was Mr. Bare 
low, who produced from the Tes 
cords of the court of king’s bench 
the inquisition upon lord Audley, 
his indictment, and conviction, 

Mr. Mauls, solicitor to the plain. 
tiff, said, that he believed the para. 
graphs which had been read, to 
apply to the plaintiff. He had no 
doubt at all of it. 


Cross-examined by Mr. seryeant | 
Qocklen ow 


He had been acquainted abeut 
four years with plaintiff, to whom 
he had been introduced profession- 
ally. He had dined with him three 
or four times at his house in Glou. 
cester-place, and m company with 
lady Leicester, after the paragraph 
about the separation. He had seen 
a Mr. Neri, whom he understood 
to be his lordship’s secretary. The 
first time he saw Mr. Neri was 
atier having sent in his account to 
the plaintiff: Mr. Neri called upos 
him about the settling of it—He 
had met at lord Leicester’s table 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner (the father 
and mother of lady Leicester), the 
marquis of Townshend, and the 
two lady Townshends in the winter 
of 1807, the marriage having been 
in the month of May of that year, 
The reasons why he believed the 
paragraph to apply to his client 
were, that he knew no other son 
an English marquis who had pro 
ceedings 
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ceedings depending in Doctors’ 
ni oe nin 09 
d every y ne 
By abiect also applied them to 
the plaintiff. Besides these reasons, 
he confessed that there were flying 
rumours against the character of 
the ae which had come to his 
ywle : 
ae —. of the plaintiff was then 
osed. 
: Mr. serjeant Cockle then rose on 
the of the defendants. He 
said he rose with considerable con- 
cern upon a subject, odious in its 
own nature, and which must give 
ain and disgust to every man. 
His learned friend would have wish- 
ed them to believe, that the asper- 
sions against the character of lord 
Leicester originated in the newspa- 
per which was conducted by the 
defendants. The fact, however, was, 
that they did not; but, as the plain- 
uf’s own attorney had admitted, 
there had been flying rumours 
against the character of that noble 
lord, before such paragraphs ever 
found their way into the public 
papers in the usual manner, and the 
proprietors had offered to take their 
oaths that they were not the authors, 
and did not know who were. Cer- 
tainly he was nat an advocate for 
licentiousness in‘ the press; but it 
was evident that public papers could 
not be printed if the conductors 
Were put to a strict justification of 
the truth of every paragraph con- 
tained inthem, If they malicious- 
ly invented falsehoods, or lent them- 
selves wilfully to be the instruments 
of malice in others, they should be 
responsible as authors of those ca- 
lumnies ; but if, without any ma- 
lice, these paragraphs found their 
Way into their papers in the regular 
sourse of their trade, they certainly 
Were still responsible, but not in the 
same degree, nor would a jury visit 
them with so serious damages. It 


was allowed, that notwithstanding 
all the evils which proceeded from 
the licentiousness of the press, the 
publication of daily news 

and the letting the public know 
what was going on, was of infiaite 
advantage to he liberties and hap- 
piness of the country. His learned 
friend had spoken of the earl of 
Leicester and his wife having lived 
happtly together, How did he at- 
tempt to prove it?—did he call a 
single relation, servant, or friend? 
No; all the evidence on this point 
was, that his attorney had seen lady 
Leicester at her lord’s table nearly a 
year after the marriage. The fact 
was, that so far from having lived 
happily together, there was nothing 
perhaps in the whole history of mar- 
ried life more wretched. ‘Three 
sleepless nights were all they passed 
together, and after that time they 
were never in bed, or seldom at 
board together, The lady in the 
agony of an almost broken heart, 
and in spite of female delicacy, was 
obliged to reveal the wrongs she 
had suffered. She had been obliged 
to sit down at the table of her lord 
with wretches that are a disgrace 
to human nature, and who ought 
not to be permitted to live. ‘There 
was Ner?, the Italian secretary, Hay- 
ling, Playfair, with some other wret- 
ches of that description. She was 
soon banished from his heuse by 
such conduct. When he was at 
Gloucester-place she used to be at 
Paddington, and when he was at 
Paddington she came to Glouces- 
ter-place. The noble lord had 
brought forward but one witness, 
who knew nothing of the matter. 
How came it that he brought for- 
ward no relative, no friend of rank 
and fashion equal to his own, none 
of the elders of the college in which 
he was educated, to support his 
character? On this subject there 
was a gaping chasm, aod tt was 
thought 
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thought proper to preserve 2 pro- 
He, like other gen- 
tlemen of fortune, travelled in his 
youth, but was accompanied by this 
Italian. Neri, who had been called 
This man he had 
kept in a most expensive manner, 
When Neri married, although he 
had not a shilling of his own, and 
did not get a shilling with his wile, 
yet they took a house at a rent of 
and Neri lived 
more with his lordship than under 


fond silence. 


his secretary. 


150/. per annum, 


his own roof. 


Mr. Best applied to his lordship 
whether this line of defence was to 


] 


be-endured. Hf it was, itt would 
be in the power ¢ f any defendant 
any 
plaintiff, by a story that he could 


to destroy the character of 


not be prepared to answer. 


Sir J. Mansfield thought the learn- 
rjeant should be permitted to 


ed 
proceed in his statement. 
Mr. s« rjeant Cockle 


make this 


friend (Mr. Serj 
eravation of t 


a 


} + «1! re . . - 
that those flying rumours 2: 


} | P , _ 
tie Cidlracte cil ora 


SO reneralis he d « ’ t} at his lord. 
? ,. | 4 _~ ’ 
Silip »¢€i 1 cte! | om | I LA 1) 
? ' . . 
t! © paracrapns to the extent ihat 
: ’ i 
| | 
had been stated, as he might, per- 
, ’ . } + * ‘ , 2? -s . 
haps, ‘I OW ti if si it Tu 15) ._ oe ile 


Tacter a4 ds | wie 1S Vy "> Pt | im this 


re spect as any mal * could be 
Ware not actrally 
crime, 


If this were 
’ >! ] 


Must most materially alter the da- 


erust. . — 
rVavo0n s11C] 


Mares. As to the ol 


: 
had been mide of the difficulty of 
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‘ : ] } 
LO Ssocrety who Dad 


restoring a man 
been charged with such an offence, 
be believ ed his lords! ip might, 
whatever were the damages, con- 
tinue to mix, wrt!) the same respect, 


in that sort ¥ with which 


said, it Was 
absolutely necessary ror him to 
statement, to prove that 
what had been stated by his learned 
eant De st) as an age 
1c malice, was not 
true. It was also his duty to prove 
i rainst 


leicester were 


convicted (i Ui = 
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he had long Associated ; and 
whatever the damares ‘Tighe a 
they would not restore hin te, 
any sort of society which his bic 
and rank in lite appeared to entitle 
him to. He felt no manner of 

of 
doubt but thaty in the consideration 
of damages, the jury would 
considerable attention to those Cire 
cumstances whith it was his duty 
to prove. 

A woman who waited on lady 
Chartley was the first witness called, 
An objection was made to her ex 
amination, on the ground that jt 
did not go totally to te the 
fact: this was overruled, as it went 
to a mitigation of damages. The 
witness ; Imutted, that she lived 
with lord ain I lady Leicester at 
their mariiage ; that they slept to. 
gether only three or four nights im. 
mediately after it; that they somé. 
time: lived in the stme house, but 
that generally his lordship resided 
in Westbourne-place, Paddington, 
and lady Leicester, in Gloucester. 
plaice. She had seen Hay ling, Neri, 
and Playfair, at his lordship’s; they 
all dined there; Hayling some. 
times slept there. Her master and 
mistress went to ‘the country in 
August ; his lordship returned trom 
it im a day or two; her ladyship 
remained till November. She had 
seen the lady ‘Townshends at lord 
Leicester’s, but never ‘saw any no- 
bleman there; except at meals his 
lordship gC nerally spent his tume 
with Hayline. : 

William Newton was master ot 
the Cocoa-nut coffce-house in 179. 
Neri was a waiter of his in 1792 of 
i798. He knew no harm of Neth 

Mr. Ride wav Cel d, that 
Neri lodged with him eighteen 
months, abont the year [+01 Lord 
Leicester visited him there once @ 
week.—Neri paid a guimea a week 
for his lodging. 


John Newby was chapel clerk of 


Triaty 


'HOSe 
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Trinity Collere, Cambridges He 


knew lord Leicest ter and Neri there, 
Neri acted more as a companion 
toa a servant there. Neri sleptin 
his lors iship’s chambers ; but tt was 
enstomary for servants to sleep on 
the same floor with their masters. 


Lad | “cester Was C msidered in 
eccentric cparacter in col ege. He 
used to shut lf up in his room 
for a wet wether, and see no 
ne; instead of a purple gown, 
which noblemen generally wore, 
he wore a pink one; he dressed his 
hair effemunately, and was called 
miss Leicester, lady Chartiey, &e. 
in deriston. Many reniiemen mn 
the college, however, were like 
ladies. He admitted that notorious 
reports, accu : 
infamous and unnatural crimes, 
were prevaler mn colle he did 
not believe them. He heard reports 
ot others also. Lord Leicester 
ave some concerts, at wh) ch most 
of the n bility auld many of the 
seniors of the college attended, 
Neri was a musical character ; his 
lordship and he often played duets 
together. Neri played on the gui- 
tar. 

Rev. H. Boulter was lord Leices- 
ter’s tutor at college: the cause 
assiened for his lordship’ s leaving 
college was, that he was going 
abroad. 

Col. Rainsford, Ist guards, de- 
posed, that there wos a man of the 
name of Frith, a private, in ‘his 
reigment; that after a short ab- 
sence from the regiment he found 
Many men with gold w atches, and 
Frith among the rest; when in plain 
dre 88 also they wore as good clothes 
as he did. Lord Leicester gave 
Frith the wateh. He heard that 
his lordship used to walk arm in 
arm with the privates of his regi- 
ment, in May and June 1806. He 


od lord Leicester ot 
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had heard vile reports of lord Lei- 
cester for the last three years. 

Lord John ‘l'ownshend said, he 
was uncle to lord Leicester. He 


. Was not on terms with him; their 


quarrel was not perso he dis. 

lrked his lordship’s conduct to his 

father : he did not know him iter 
his marriaze, but lady John some- 
times visite: 1 at his house. 

The evidence was here closed ; 
and serjerct Best at some length 
addressed the jury in favour of the 
plaintiff, 

Sir James Mansfeld commented 
upon the evidence. He went into 
a history of the press in this coun- 
try, tom the » time of its first esta. 
blishment to the abolition of the of- 
fice ot hie CNSes. The liberty of the 
press was a term blindly used by 
many modern writers anc { speakers ; 
it did not mean the lib. rty of spe ak. 
ing political treason or private 
slander, but it merely meant the 
liberty of speaking what it chose, 
liable to the correction of the laws 
of the land. Undoubtedly inthe 
present case a verdict must be 
found for the plaintiff, but at the 
same time the damages were liable 
to mitigation, from the circume 
stances of the evidence, according 
to the judgement ot the jury.—Ver- 
dict tor the plaimtit, 1000/,— 
Costs 405, 

JULY, 

COURT OF FING’S BENCH. 
IMPRESSMENT AND FALSE IMPRIe 
SONMENT. 

James Sabine v. sir Christ. Baynes, 
Jams Godfrey De Bursh, and W 
Pirry, sq. 

Mr. Vark stated, this was an 
action to recover damages for an 
issault ; ind false im prisonm ent, une 
der ve! agrgravate icircumstance 


so ive 4 so, that for the thirty -om pad 
he 
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be had been at the bar, he had ne- 
ver witnessed oue so dangerous, or 
marked with such tyranny. [x- 
pressions like these were often made 
use of by counsel, and juries 
gave them only that credit which 
they deserve; but he pledged hime 
self, that both his lordship and the 
jury would think with him before 
the cause was over. The plaintiff 
was a young man, not more than 
22 years of age; his father was a 
farmer, and dealer in horses, at 
Hounslow; the defendants were 
magistrates of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentlemen of fortune, re- 
spectable characters for aught he 
knew; he did not know any of 
them ; he did not mean to say ary 
thing of them out of this cause ; 
but the conduct which produced it 
was so glaringly bad, that it did 
not require him to burnish it, to 
make it shine with its full lustre. 
On the 15th of October, 1808, the 
plaintiff was left at home by his fa- 
ther, in care of 30 horses, he being 
obliged to go from home to attend 
some horse-market ; in the evening 
of that day, the plaintiff found it 
necessary to take one of his father’s 
horses and cart to some piace in 
the neighbourhood of Hounslow ; 
he did certainly what was wrong 
and unlawful,—he was sitting in the 
cart, driving the horse, without any 
reins from his head,by which means 
the horse got on the wrong side of 
the road; he was met by Mr. De 

Burgh, one of the defendants, who 

said he would fine him: on the fol- 

lowing day, the plaintiff received a 

summons to appear at Uxbridge on 

the 17th, a distance of ten miles 

from Hounslow : his father had not 

returned home ; but he went, and 

took two frjends with him: when 

he arrived there, the three defend- 

ants were situng as magistrates ; 
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Uuly, 
they ordered him to be confined . 
the cage, a kind of prison ; he was 
there about one hour and a half 
when two constables came oad 
handcuffed him, and told him they 
were ordered by the defendants to 
put him on board the tender: he 
told them he had never been at sea 
and remonstrated with them, bat . 
vain. He begyed of them not to 
handcuff him, as he would go qui- 
etly with them. .'They told him 
they must, as they were ordered 
by the magistrates ; but they would 
take them off when they got toa 
distance, so as the defendants would 
not know that they had dared to 
show so much humanity. They 
put him into a_ postchaise, and 
drove to Oxtord-street, where they 
got a hackney-coach, and brought 
hrm to the Tower, and put him on 
board the Enterprize tender tor 
the receiving of impressed men, 
where he was kept for seven days, 
without a bed to lie on: it was not 
until the 20th that he could procure 
pen, ink, and paper, to write to 
his triends the situation he was 
placed in: on the 22d he was sent 
to the Nore, on board the admiral’s 
ship. The platntitl’s two friends, 
who had accompanied him to Ux- 
bridge, went before his lordship on 
the 22d of October, and made oath 
of these facts, and his lordship 
granted a habeas corpus to the ad- 
miralty, which was not answered 
immediately, but the plaintiff was 
put on shore at the Nore on the 
12th of November, and had to find 
his way back to Hounslow the best 
way he could. He, Mr. P., would 
admit every thing that the defend- 
ant’s counsel could wish : his client 
might have been insolent, might 
have treated the magistrates (the 
defendants) with disrespect; but 


nothing could justify their conduct, 
te 
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to take away the liberty of a sub- 
ject, perhaps for ever, to satisty 
their own choler and spleen ; the 

jaintiff! was an hour and a half in 
the cage, they had time to reflect 5 
his friends otiered to pay any fine ; 
they offered to give security in 5008, 
fo, his appearance when or where 
they wished, but to no purpose. He 
had certainly committed an unlaw- 
ful act, by sitting on his cart, but 
the penalty was only 10s. and in 
case of inability of paying it, ten 
davs confinement in ihe “houce of 
correction. It could not be sup- 
posed that the defendants were ig- 
norant that they were doing an un- 
lawful act; bur, even if they were, 
it was DO answer to this action, they 
were not ignorant that they were 
doing a cruel and tyrannical act: 
men whose duty it was to protect 
every species of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, the poor as well as the rich ; 
men who were chosen to admi- 
nister justice, and support the laws 
of their country, to become traitors, 
and trample both law and justice 
under their feet! he would not 
mention humanity, afraid the de- 
fendants might start at the sound, 
as they never could have known 
what it was before. There were no 
damages too great for them to pay. 
What might have been the conse- 
quences?) A young man tenderly 
reared, put on board a prisoneship, 
kept there several nights and days, 
without a bed to lie on, in the 
coldmonthof November, might not 
his death have'been the result, and 
would it be doubted that the de- 
fendants would have been obliged 
te answer for such an event? The 
only question for the jury to consi- 
der was, what would be the quan- 
tumot damages. He only asked 
them for SUC h ns they would cone 
eclentiously think they ought to be 
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entitled to, if they had been treated 
as the plaintiff was. ‘This statement 
was fully supported by the evidence, 

Mr. Garrow, counsel for the de- 
fendants, stated they were respect- 
able persons; they bore no malice 
towards the plaintiff. They were 
extremely sorry for what they had 
done. It had been done throu 
error; the law would have justifi- 
ed them in sending the plaintiff to 
the house of correction for three 
months, and they thought they 
were empowered to send him on 
board any of his majesty’s ships. 
He, Mr. Garrow, did not attempt 
to defend their conduct; he knew 
the verdict must be against them; 
but there was nothing in the case 
that called for heavy damages. 
The defendants were not answer- 
able for the delay that took place 
between the 22d of October, when 
the habeas corpus was issued out, 
and the 12th of November, when 
the plaintiff was discharged. 

Lord Ellenborough—* This is 
a case that calls for ample justice. 
A young man, in driving his cart, 
commits an offence, for which he 
is fineable ; instead ef which he is 
imprisoned, without any authority 
of law, and afterwards put on 
board of a ship: there is nothing a 
Magistrate ought to guard so much 
against as the playing with the li- 
berty of the subject; there can be 
no excuse for the conduct of the 
detendants. The plaintiff is en- 
titled to ample justice from a jury 
of his country : you wiil, therefore, 
gentlemen, take the case into con- 
sideration, and give him those da- 
mages that you think will make 
him ample compensation for the 
injuries he has sustained.” 

The jury, without hesitation, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff 5 
Damages 500/. 
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taken him into his service but for 
the representation of Mr. Jewel, 
who teld him that West had writ- 
ten him an anonymous letter, and 
afterwards perjured himself, and 
that he (Jewel) would tell all who 
came so. 

R. West, uncle to the plaintiff, 
said, he had no reason to think the 
letter in question the hand-writing 
of his nephew. He said, Jewel had 
declared, that, if his nephew would 
confess that he was the writer of 
the letter, he would look over it; 
Dut if he did not, he would prevent 
his getting another situation. 

On his cross-examination he said, 
he never heard his nephew pro- 
nounce staring or business wrong. 

Mr. Greenwood, a linen-draper, 
said, he had given West bread for 
the last nine months. The letter, 
in his opinion, was nothing like 
West's wiiting. He never heard 
West pronounce or spell staring or 
business. 

The plaintiff’s case being here 
finished, justice Bailey was of opi- 
mon that the malicious mtent was 
10t proved against the defendant, as 
he might have acted as he did from 
2 firm conviction of the plaintiff ’s 
guilt the plaintif was according- 


ly nonsutted. 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 
Wright Vv. Wardle, cs]. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Fran. Wright, 
an upholsterer, brought his action 
to recover 1914/. for furniture in 
fitting up the house of Mrs. Mary- 
Anne Clarke, in Westbourne-place, 
Chelsea, which the defendant be- 
came liable to pay in consequence 
of his personal promise. From 
Mrs. Clarke's testimony it appear- 
ed, that prior to the investigation 
relative to the duke of York, colonel 
Wardle and the lady had made a 
kind of treaty: the colonel was to 
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(aly, 
furnish the lady’s house in ¥ 
bourne-place ; the lady 
sist the colonel in the 
Z he lady, however, had previously 
xeen a short tour with the colonel 
and two other female friends - they 
had been down to the coa 
the martello towers. 
was furnished with great cleaner, 
and of course at much expense : 
part of the upholsterer’s bil] Was 
paid ; but the colonel declined pay. 
ing the remainder, Mrs. Clarke 
was previously indebted 5002 to 
Mr. Wright; and in the course of 
her testimony she said, “ Mr, War. 
die knew of Mr. Wright's debt, 
because he advised Mr. Wright to 
bring an action against the person 
who, he thought, ought to pay. 
He promised to Mr. Wright, if he 
would bring such an action, that 
he would pay all the costs.” The 
jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, deducting 200/. for ar. 
ticles hired, 500/, money paid, and 
all the items for plastering, paint- 
ing, insurance, &c. 
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COLONEL WARDLE, 
© Jo the People of the United King. 
dom :— 

“ Honoured as my parliamenta- 
ry conduct has been by the appro- 
bation of so many of my country- 
men, I feel myself called upon, in 
consequence of an event that late- 
ly took place, to address you, and 
that in vindication of my character, 
rendered open to attuck from the 
verdict of the jury upon the evi 
dence of Mrs. Clarke, and Mr. 
Wright, the brother of her uphol- 
sterer, in a cause in which 1 was 
defendant, in the court of king's 
bench. The details of the evidence 
the public prints \ ill afford. Itis 
with me to state, that my counse 
satisfied in their minds that the jwry 
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had been given by the plaintiff ’s 
brother and Mrs. Clarke, alone, 
End a verdict against me, did not 
comply with my earnest entreaty 
(repeated to them In willing, du- 
riog the trial, in the strongest 
terms), that major Dodd, Mr. 
Glennie, and other respectable 
WITNESSES, subj enaed by the plain- 
tif and myself, might be examin- 
ed, as | knew their testimony would 
he founded in truth, and be in di- 
rect contradiction to what had been 
sworn against me, Under such cir- 
cumstances the verdict was obtain- 
ed. Tiere only remains for me 
new, hy fore my God and my 
conntry, codeclare, that it was ob- 
tained by perjury alone; and [ do 
pledge myself to prove that fact 
he earliest moment the forms of 
the jaw will allow me to do so. 
Anxiously, therefore, do i look for- 
ward to that period ; and I trust 
that till then the public will suspend 

their judgement upon the case, 
“Wich sentiments of the deepest 
gratitude and respect, [ remain yeur 

ever daithtully devoted servant, 
“«G, L. Warp ce.’ 

“ James-street, July 4, 1809.”’ 


#. Inthe court of chancery, sir 
Samuel Romilly moved for an 
injunction to restrain sir Richard 
Ph lips, knight, aud bookseller, 
from printing and selling a certain 
hook upon the subject of chemistry. 
He made the applicationron behalf 
ota Mr. Parkes, who had writtea a 
work, entitled The Chemical Ca- 
techisin,”’ which he sold at twelve 
shikings each copy. It had met 
with very extraordinary success, 
which si Richard Phillips ho soone- 
er disc vered, than he set about 
Puo-ising a spurious edition of it, 
,. the work of a Mr. Blair, which 
de sold atos. At the end of Mr. 
Parkes’s work the e was a chemical 
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vocabulary—at the end of sir Rich. 
Phiiiips’s book there was a chemi- 
cal dictionary, so exactly like the 
former that even the errors of the 
press were copied, He had also an 
afhdavit, that there was no such 
person in existence as the alleged 
author, Mr. Blair. The lord chan- 
cellor ordered the injunction to 


~ issue, 


The trials at the Old Bailey, 
which began on Wednesday, have 
been unusually uninteresting. On 
Friday, Sanuel Davey was indict 
ed fer the murder of his wite and 
son, on the 6th inst. at Somers 
Town. We have already given a 
very full detail of this melancholy 


‘transaction: the evidence stated no- 


thine new, and the jury acquitted 
him of both charges on the ground 
of insanity. 


pocTors’ COMMONS. 


Wellesdey v. Wellesley. 

7. This was a cause of divoree, 
or separation from bed, board, and 
mutual cohabitation, promoted on 
the part of the hon, Henry Welles. 
ley against lady Chariotte Welles- 
ey, his wife, by reason of adultery 
leged to have been committed 
rd Paget. ‘The circumstances 
of the case having been so recently 
before the public, when a verdict 
of 20,0007. damages was obtained 
against lord Puget in the common 
law court, it will be unnecessary to 
repeat them: suilice it to say, that 
the court was of opinion that the 
fact of aduliery was completely pro- 
ved, and therefore pronounced for 
the remedy the husband prayed. 

Bing v. Price. 

This was a proceeding of nullity 
of marriage, brought by Susannah 
Bing, widow, as the guardian of 
her son, J. Bing, against Mary 
Price, by reason of minority. The 
parties were married by license, 
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obtained on the oath of the woman, 
on the 30ti of August, 1607, the 
minor (John Price) being litte 
more than 16 years of age, and 
which marriage was solemnized 
without the knowledge or consent 
ef his mother. These facts being 
clearly proved, the court (sir Wil- 
liam Scott) pronounced the marri- 
age to be null and void. 
Gurney v. Cross. 

This was also a suit of nullity of 
marriage, brought by Charles Gur- 
ney, the husband, against Ann his 
wife, by reason of minority. The 

urties were married in 1803, by 
oneal obtained on the oath of the 
husband. The pomts to be esta- 
blished were-the proof of minority 
ef the party, and want of consent 
on the part of the father, who had 
absconded from his family when his 
daughter was only three years old, 
went to America, and had not 
since been heard of. The court 
was of opinion that the proof was 
defective as to the fact of minority 
and want of consent, and therefore 
dismissed the application. 
Daves v. Daves. 

This was a proceeding or cause 
of divorce, promoted on the part 
of Mary Daves, against William 
Daves, her husband, by reason of 
cruelty and adultery. This marri- 
age took place on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1804, and they continued 
to cohabit together till 1806, when 
Mrs. D. withdrew from her hus- 
band, on account of his personal 
violence toward her, and his adul- 
terous mtercourse with women of 
the town, whereby hér health be- 
came much injured. The fact be- 
ing satisfactorily made out, the 
court pronounced the wife to be en- 
titled to the remedy she prayed for, 
and decreed the same. 

A coroner’s inquest sat on the 
body of miss Meadows, who was a 
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singer at Covent Garden thos 
the 30th ult., at the Maiden), ) 
dattle-bridge, she having died sud 
denly on the preceding day, The 
deceased was riding along the aby 
cras-road with her father, when 
she suddenly complained of indic. 
position, and begged to lie down. 
A hay-cart passing at the time, the 
young lady was put into it, where 
she died in a very short time, Her 
pai was a kind of spasm in the 
chest.—Died by the visitation of 
God. | 
Miss Yorke, who was apprehend. 
ed some time since for maliciously 
shooting at some men who were on 
the outside of her uncle’s palings, 
in the parish of Sunbury, was on 
Saturday the Ist inst. put to the bar 
at the Old Bailey, in order to take 
her trial for that oftence,the 
principal particulars of which we 
have already given. From the ge- 
neral tenor of the evidence, the per- 
vading impression. was, that she 
fired the gun merely with the i» 
tent to frighten the persons who 
preferred the indictment. A model 
of the place where the occurrence 
took place was produced im court. 
Sir Allan Chambre summed up the 
-vidence for the jury, laying down 
the law of lord Ellenborough’s act 
upon the case; and the jury imme- 
diately returned a verdict of—Not 
guilty. Miss Yorke made her obei- 
sance to the court and jury, and 
etired {rom the bar much agitated. 
She was attired in deep mourning, 
and her maid-waited in the bar the 
whole time. 


FRANCE. 


Bonaparte has issued orders to 
the French bishops to offer up 
thanksgivings for the victories of 
Enzerdorf and Wagram. In these 
orders he makes use of the fol- 
lowing extraordinary language -— 

« Though 
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«Though our Lord Jesus Christ 
sprang from the blood of David, 
he sought no worldly empire: on 
the contrary, he required that in 
concerns of this lite meng should 
obey Ceasar.’ His great object Was 
the deliverance and salvation ‘of 
} : V, are 
souls. We, the inheritors of Cesar’s 
awer, are irmly resolved to main- 
tain the independence of our throne, 
and the inviolability of our rights. 
—We shall persevere in the great 
work of the restovation of the wor- 
ship of God; we shall communicate 
to its ministers that respectability 
which we alone can give them ; 
we shall listen to their voice in all 
that concerns spiritual matters and 
affairs of conscience. We shall not 
be drawn aside trom the great end 
which we strive to attain, and in 
which we have hitherto succeeded 
in part—the restoration of the altars 
of our divine worship; nor suffer 
ourselves to be persuaded, that these 
principles (as Greeks, English, Pro- 
testants, and Calvinists affirm) are 
inconsistent with the mdependence 
of thrones and nations. God has 
ealightened us enough to remove 
such errors far from us. Our sul- 
jects entertain no such fear.’? 


ITALY. 


Rome, July 10. 

The journal of the capital con- 
tains a variety of decrees of the 
new government. One of these 
abolishes the tribunal of the In- 
quisition, and all the establishments 
attached to it.. The archives and 
Papers “longing to these several 
Jurisdictions are put under seal, and 
consigned to the depdt of the ar- 
chives; an inventory of them being 
made.—By another decree, a great 
Rumber of especial tribunals are 
also abolished, as well as every 
temporal jurisdiction hitherto pos- 
essed by the clergy, secular or 
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regular. All clerical privileges are 
annulled. —The riglit of asylum re- 
mains no longer; in consequence, 
the authors or accomplices of crimes 
will no longer be sheltered from 
the vengeance of the law.—A new 
establishment is made of justices of 
the peace, &c. all of whom are no- 
minated by the emperor.—By a 
third decree, a committee 1s ap- 
pointed for the preservation of all 
the ancient and modern monuments 
of Rome, and the Roman states. 
This committee is in particular char- 
ged to take precautions for pre- 
serving the cupola of St. Peter from 
lightning; and the paintings of 
Raphael, which are on the logs} of 
the Vatican, from injuries arising 
fromthe air. This committee con- 
sists of Mart vrelli, director of the 
imperial archives ; Marini, director 
of the library of the Vatican; 
Caneva, and Camuccini. 


EXCOMMUNICATION OF 
BONAPARTE. 
Pius VIL, pontiff. 

«By the authority ef God Al- 
mighty, and of St. Panl and St. 
Peter, we declare you, and all your 
cooperators in the act of violence 
which you are executing, to have 
mcurred the same excommunica- 
tion, which we in our apostolic 
letters, contemnoraneously affixed 
in the usual places of this city, 
declare all those to have incurred, 
who, on the violent invasion of this 
city on the 2d of February of last 
year, were guilty of the acts of 
violence against which we have proe 
tested, as well really in so many 
declarations, that by our order have 
been issued by our successive secre» 
taries of state, as also in two cone 
sistorial collocations of the 16th of 
March, and the Ith July, 1808; 
in common with all+their agents, 
(G 2) abettors, 
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abettors, advisers, and whoever else 


has been accessary to, or himself 


been engaged in, the execution of 
those attempts.—Given at Rome, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, June 10th, 
in thetenth year of our pontifcate. 
Loe.signt}Prus Para Seprimus.” 
Prefixed to the above curious 
paper is a protest against Bona- 
yarte 3 declaring the new and vio- 
lent spoliation of the papal do- 
minions null and void. It contains 
the following passage :—-‘* We reject 
with the firmest resolution any al- 
lowance which the emperor of the 
Frénch may intend to assign to us, 
and to the individuals composing 
our college. We should all cover 
ourselves with ignominy inghe face 
of the church, if we suffered our 
subsistence to depend on the power 
of him who usurps her authority.” 
A most distressing circumstance 
has lately taken place at Worthing. 
—A young lady, miss Latham, 
daughter of Dr. Latham, accom- 
anied her brother, who was in 
bad health, to that place; and 
whilst in the act of walking with 
him on the sands, was several! times 
insulted and followed by a man in 
the habit of a gent wh 
content with this mode of attacking 
his vietine watched h; 
while her brother was b thing, the 
men-servanis attending him, and 
the females employed in the lower 
part of the house, to rush into the 
drawing-room, ‘where the «? 
lady was sitting alone, waiting 
breakfast for her brother, when he 
assaulted her, and proceeded to 
violate her person, until her screams 
at last alarmed the servants, wlio 
flew to herassistance. On entering 
the room, they found her senseless, 
and the ruffian in the act of pour- 
ing the milk from the cream-ewer 
down her throat, to recover her. 
11, Holloway, clerk of St. Law- 
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rence’s church, Cateaton.stroet, was 
discovered hanging to the bannister 
leading to the gallery in the church 
quite dead. The sextoness, on going 
in at the door, found a piece of 
paper with the following words 
written upon it :—“ Don’t proceed 
any further without some one vith 
you.” She accordingly took in a 
ticket-porter with her, who cuthim 
down. He remains in the church 
for the coroner’s inquest, The de 
ceased was between) and 70 years 
of age, and had been in office 
upwards of 40 years. : 

A gentleman of the name of 
Forten, possessed of considerable 
properiy, put a period to his er. 
istence, in the Park, on Wednesday 
morning, by discharging a pistol at 
his head. The suicide was obser 
ved by two porters to a china-man 
in Oxford-street, but on their going 
to the unfortunate man there were 
no stens of life. “The deceased was 
nearly sixty years of age, and la. 
boured under a malady which at 
times deranged his intellects. He 
lod red in Duke-street, Oxford- 
street, 

A. dread‘ul fire brake out in the 
house of miss Slarke, miler and 
dress-maker, 62, Condnit-street, 
Bond-street, last week. ‘The whole 
family lad retired to rest ; but be- 
tore miss Slarke fell asleep, she 
instantly rose to 


smelt fire, and 
when, to het 


ain the fact; 
astonishment, she discovered that 
the flames had reached the stat 
case. She had presence of mind 
instantly to fly to the ton of the 
hoase, where the young people, her 
appreatices, slept, and happily suc 
ceeded in cettjng them all down 
stzirs and out of the house, where 
miss Slarke and they remained 3 
considerable time during a heavy 
rain, withont any other clothes 2 
than their night dresses. The . 
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by this time had got to such a 
height, that the whole house was 
‘a flames. Had the discovery been 
ten minutes later, every soul in it 
must have perished. It next com- 
municated to the house of the hon. 
Mr, North, who has lately sailed 
for Malta, the whole of which is 
entirely consumed, Great part of 
Mr. North's library, which was one 
of the best in London, and had 
been very lately removed to Con- 
duit-street, we ate sorry to add, 
has been either burnt or damaged. 
The fre, on the other side of miss 
Slarke’s house, communicated to 
the house and shop of Mr. Hurley, 
agrocer, which, with the contents, 
were consumed, We are sorry to 
state, that two men of the Imperial 
Fire-ofice, (one named King,) in 
endeavouring to save the library of 
Mr. North, nearly fell a prey to 
the flames. The ceiling of the 
room unexpectedly fell in upon 
them, and they were for aconsider- 
able time buried in the burning 
ruins. King was much burnt in 
the legs, and one of his arms bro- 
ken; he is since dead, The other 
isalso much burnt, and otherwise 
hurt by a beam falling over his 
body.—They are in Middlesex hos- 


pital. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
GAZETTE, July 1]. 


This contains the Austrian offi- 
cial account of the battle fought 
near Aspern, on the Marchfield, on 
the 21st and 22d of May, between 
uie Austrian and French armies. 
It is of extreme length, but pos- 
sesses considerable interest, besides 
afiording much information-beyond 
what had already been made pub- 
lic, Che following is a summary : 
—The Austrian force was divided 
into hve columns: the first consist- 
ed of 19 battalions and 42 Squats 
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drons ; the second, of 20 battalions, 
16 squadrons ; the third, 22 battali- 
ons, 8 squadrons; fourth, 13 battali- 
ons, 8 squadrons; and the fifth, 1$ 
battalions, 16 squadrons. The 
corps of cavalry consisted of 78 
squadrons, and the corps of grenae 
diers of 16 battalions. Total 103 
battalions; and 148 squadrons, a- 
mounting to 75,000 effective men. 
Of artillery there were 18 batte- 
ries of brigade, 1% of position, and 
1l of horse artillery; ia the age 
gregate 288 pieces of different cali- 
bres. The enemy had availed him- 
self extremely well of the advan. 
tages of the ground to cover his 

assage, The extensive villages of 
Essling and Aspern, mostly com. 
posed of brick houses, and encircled 
all round by heaps of earth, resem- 
bled two bastions, between which 
a double line.of nagnral tvenghes, 
intended to-draw off the water, 
served as the custain, and afforded 
every posstble security to the ca- 
lumns> passing from the isle of Loe 
bau. Essling had a granary fur- 
nished with loop-holes, and whose 
three stories afforded room for se- 
veral hundred men, while Aspern 
was provided with a strong church 
yard. ‘lhe left side of the latter 
village borders on an arm of the 
Danube. Both villages had a safe 
communication with the bushy 
ground near the Danube, from 
which the enemy had it constantly 
in his power to dispatch, unseen, 
fresh reinforcements. The isle of 
Lobau served at once as a place of 
arms and asa (éte de pont, a bridge 
head for the bridge, in the rear 
across the maingarm of the river. 
— The enemy, with the divisions of 
generals Molitor, Boudet, Nansoue 
ty, Legrand, Espagne, Lasalle, 
and Ferrand, under the marshals 
Massena and Luasnes, as well as 
marshal Bessieres, together with 
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the guards of the Wirtemberg, 
Hesse Darmstadt, and Baden auii- 
liaries, had already left this pesi- 
tion, and was directing his march 
towards Hirschstetten, when the 
first Austrian advanced guards met 
him.—If it be at all permitted 
in war to indulge favourable pre- 
sentiments, it was certainly excu- 
sable so to do xt that great mo- 
ment, when, on the 2ist of May, 
exactly at twelve o'clock, the co- 
lumns began to put themselves in 
motion for the attack.—A general 
enthusiasm had taken possession of 
the troops; joyful war-songs, ace 
companied by Turkish music, re- 
sounded through the air, and were 
interrupted by shouts ot ‘Long live 
our emperor ! long live the arche 
duke Charles!’ whenever the im- 
perial general appeared, who had 
placed himsel, at the head of the 
second column, Every breast pant- 
ed with anxious desire and high 
confidence after the decisive mo- 
ment, and the finest weather fa- 
voured the awful scene. The ad- 
vanced guard of the first column 
formed near the destroyed bridge 
of Tabor, and leaving the village 
of Kagran and Hirschstetten to the 
left, and Stadlau to the right, 
marched in the plain towards As- 


: ) 
perm. It was followed by the co- 
_ & ’ | . 
jumn, which marched from the right 


by half divisions. ‘The enemy, 
drawn up in larre divisions, stood 
immediately before A: Lav. 
Ing, to cover bis front, occupied 
all the ditches of the fields, which 
afforded excellent breast-works. 
His right was covered by a bat- 
tery, and his left-by a broad and 
deep ditch (one of those that carry 
eff the*waters of the LyManube when 
it overflows), as well 25 by a bushy 
ground, which was likewise oceu- 
pied by several bodics in close or- 
der—The Ausuians drove the 
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part of the 
Te alterwards, 


enemy out of the upper 
village ; but they v e 
m consequence of their oppdnent? 
being reinforced, compelled ta re 
linquish what they had pained 2. 
Both parties were aware of the Sei 
cessity of maintaining themselyes in 
Aspern at any rate, which nro. 
duced successiy ely the most obsti: 
nate eflorts both of attack and de. 
fence: the parties engaged eack 
other in every street, in every house, 
and in eveiy barn; carts, ploughs, 
and harrows were obliged to be re 
moved during an uninterrupted 
fre, in order to get at the enemy; 
every individua! wall was an Impee 
diment to the assailants, and a ram. 
part to the attacked; the steeple, 
luity trees, the garrets and the cel. 
lars were to be conquered before 
either of the parties could style it. 
self master of the place, and yet 
the possession was ever of short 
duration ; for no sooner had we 
taken a street or a house, than the 
enemy gained another, forcing us 
to abandon the former. This mur. 
derous conflict lasted for several 
hours ; the German battalions were 
supported by Hungarians, who 
were again assisted by the Vienna 
volunteers, each rivalling the other 
in courage and perseverance. At 
the same time the second columa 
combined its attacks with those of 
the first, having to overcome the 
same resistance, by reason of the 
cnemy constantly leading fresh Te» 
inforcements int6 fire. At length 
general Vacquant, of the 2d ¢o 
lumi, succeeded ‘in becoming mass 
ter of the upper part of the village, 
and seaintaining himself there du- 
ng the whole of the night. By 


re 


luminated the whole country * 
round. <At the extremity of te 


right wing on the bushy meadow 
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the combats were not less severe. 
The left flank of the enemy was se- 
cured by an arm of the Danube; 
impenetrable underwood, intersect- 
ed only by footpaths, covered his 
front; and a broad ditch and pali- 
cadoes afforded him the advantage 
of anatural rampart. The enemy 
hav:ag, in consequence of the at- 
tacks of the first and second co- 
jumns, taken up a position between 


Esslingen and Aspern, lieutenant- . 


eneral Hohenzollern ordered up 
fi. batteries, and a brisk cannonade 
commeneed on both sides. ‘The 
frst line of the third column, form- 
ed in close columns of battalions, 
now advanced with the greatest re- 
solution upon the enemy, when his 
cavalry suddenly rushed forward m 
such numbers and with such rapi- 
dity, that there was scarcely time 
to save the artillery which had been 
brought up, and the battalions were 
left to defend themselves by their 
own unsupported exertions. ‘Lhis 
was the *smarkable momént in 
which the reriments of Zach, Jo- 
seph Colloredo, Zetwitz, Froon, a 
battalion of Stein’s, and tie second 
battalion of the archduke Charles’s 
legion, under the conduct of lieut.- 
gen. Brady, and generals Buresch, 
Maicy, and Koller, demonstrated 
with unparalleled fortitude what 
the determination to conquer or die 
is capable of effecting against the 
most impetuous attacks. ‘The enc- 
my’s cavalry turned these battalions 
on both wings, penetrated between 
them, repulsed the squadrons of 
O’Reilly’s light horse, who were 
unable to withstand such a superior 
force, and, in the confidence of 
victory, summoned these corps of 
heroes to lay down their arms. A 
well-directed and destructive fire 
was the auswer to this degrading 
Proposition, and the enemy’s caval- 
ty abandoned the field, leaving be- 
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hind them a eonsiderable number of 
dead. ‘This corps, as well as the 
others, passed the night on the field 
of battle. The fourth and fifth co- 
lumns were composed of the corps 
of lieut.-gen. prince Rosenberg on 
either lank of the Rossbach, and 
directed their march from their posi- 
tion to the right and left of Dentsch 
Wagram. The fifth made a circuit 
round the town of Enzersdorff to 
drive the enemy out of it A 
number of attacks were now made 
upon the enemy’s lines, and he was 
driven into the village of Esslingen, 
which was set on fire; but, as he 
met each new attack with fresh re- 
inforcements, because the saféty of 
his retreat depended on the posses- 
sion of this village, the Avustrians 
were obliged to abandon it at the 
approach of night, and to await 
umder arms the arrival of morn- 
ing. The cavalry under prince Lich- 
tenstein also distinguished itself.— 
The account then proceeds :—* For 
the first time, Napoleon has sus- 
tained a defeatinGermany, From 
this moment he was reduced to the 
rank of bold and successful gene- 
rals, who, after a long series of de- 
structive achievements, experience 
the vicissitudes of fortune. The 
charm of his invincibility ts dissolv- 
ed. No longer the spoiled child of 
fortune, by posterity he will be cha- 
racterized as the sport of the fickle 
goddess. New hopes begin to ani» 
mate the oppressed nations. ‘To 
the Austrian army, the @2]st. of 
May wasa grand and gloriousepoch, - 
that must inspye it with a consci- 
ousness of its strength, and a con- 
fidence of its energies, Overwhelm. 
ed by our irresistible infantry, its 
proud opponents were extended in 
the dust, and the presence of their 
hitherto unconquered emperor was 
no longer capable sein from 
the heroes of Austria the als 
{G 4) which 
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which they had acquired. Napole- 


on’s glory was now obviously at 
stake: new @fforts were to be ex- 
pected the following day ; but he 
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of the prisoners, made them ae 
qvainted with the destruction of his 
bridge, but added, that he had him. 
self ordered it to be broken down 

“s 


was also obliged to fight for his ex-# because in this case there was yo a}. 


istence. In the evening he was 
joined by Oudinot’s corps, and all 
the disposable troops followed from 
Vienna arid the Upper Danube. 
The archdukeat night destroyed, by 
means of -fire-vessels, the bridge on 
the Lobau. Scarcely had the morn- 
ing dawned on the 22d, when the 
enemy renewed his attack, which 
far surpassed in imipetuosity those 
of the preceding day. It was a 
conflict of valour and mutual exas- 
peration, Scarcely had the French 
guards compelled gen. Vacquant 
to abandon Aspern, when the regi- 
ment of Klebek again penetrated 
into the burning village, drove back 
the choicest troops of the enemy, 
and engaged in a new contest in the 
midst of the conflagration, till, at 
the expiration of an hour, it was 
also obliged to give way. ‘The re- 
giment of Benjovsky now rushed 
im, and at the first onset gained 
possession of the churchyard, the 
walls of which tield-marsial lieut. 
Hiller immediately ordered the first 
division of pioneers to pull down ; 
and the church, together with the 
parsonage, to be set on fire, ‘Thus 
was this regiment, supported by 
some battalions, commanded by 
gen. Bianchi, at length enabled to 
maintain itself at the entrance of 
the village, after overcoming the 
resistance, bordering on despair, of 
the flower of the French army.— 
The corps under prince Hohen- 
zollern had to support a tremendous 
fire fromcannon and howitzérs, with 
which the enemy covered his front ; 
but vain was every effort te shake 
the intrepidity of the Austriaa 
troops, Maadiebe rode through his 
yanks, and, according to the report 


ternative but victory or death. 
Soon afterwards the whole of the 
enemy’s line put itself in motion, 
and the battle became general. Duy. 
ring the contest the archduke him. 
self seized the colours of Zach and 
the battalion, which had already 
begun to give way, followed with 
new enthusiasm his herpic example, 
Count Colloredo, the adjutant 
neral, avas wounded with a ball in 
the head, as were most of the arch. 
duke’s* attendants. All the gene. 
rals, fired with emulation, fought 
at the head of their troops; and 
the attacks of our impenetrable 
corps, both with the sabre and the 
bayonet, so rapidly repeated and so 
impetuous as to be unparalleled in 
military annals, frustrated all the 
intentions of the enemy. He was 
beaten at all points; a.#J astonished 
at such undaunted intrepidity, he was 
obliged to abandon the tield of battle, 
About noon, another assault was 
ordered upon Esslingen, which was 
undertaken by four grenadier bat. 
talions—five times did these gallant 
men rush up to the very walls of 
the houses, which were burning 
internally, and placed in a state of 
defence; and as often were their 
efforts fruitless, for their antagonists 
fought with desperation and des 
spair. In thenight between the god 
and 23d, the enemy accomplished 
his retreat to the Lobau, and at 
three in the morning his rear guard 
also had evacuated Esslingen, and 
all the points which he had occupl- 
ed on the left bank of the Danube. 
—Some divisions pursued him close- 
ly, and todk possession as pee 
possible of the riecessary posts ¢ 


observation,”=-The account thea 
conclydes ; 
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ades; “ Thus terminated a 
of two days, which will be 
oat memorable in the annals of 
the world, and in the history of 
war, It was the most obstinate and 
bloody that has occurred since the 
commencement of the French re- 
yolution, It was decisive tor the 
glory of the Austrian arms, for the 
reservation of the monarchy, and 
fe the correction of the public 

inion.— The enemy’s cavalry has 
seen its acquired but hitherto un- 
tried glory dissipated by the masses 
of our battalions, whose cool in- 
trepidity it was unable to endure.— 
Three pieces of cannon, ammu- 
nition wacgons, 17,000 French 
muskets, and about 8000 cuirasses, 
fell into the hands of the conqueror, 
The loss on both sides was very 

at: this, and the circumstance 
at very few prisoners were taken 
by either party, proves the deter- 
mination of the combatants either 
to conquer or die.”—The Austrian 
army lametits the death of 87 
superior officers, and 4159 subal- 
ternsand privates.— Lieut;-generals 
prince Rohan, Dedovich, Weber, 
and Frenel; generals Winzingerode, 
Grill, Neustadter, Siegenthel, Col- 
loredo, May, MHohenfeld, and 
Buresch ;—663 officers, and 15,651 
subalterns and privates were wound. 
ed. Of these field-marshal Weber, 
eight officers, and 829 men, were 
taken prisoners by the enemy. 
“ The loss of the enemy was pro- 
digious, and exceeds all expectation. 
It can only be accounted. for by 
the effect of our concentric fire on 
an exceedingly confined field of 
battle, where all the batteries crose- 
ed one another, and calculated by 
the following authentic data. Ge- 
terals Lasnes, DE pagne, St. Hie 
laire, and Albuquerque are dead ; 
Massena, Bessieres, Molitor, Bou. 


det, Legrand, Lasalie, and the two 


conflict 
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brothers -Legrange wounded; Du- 
rosnel and Foulers taken. Upwards 
of 7000 men,’ and, an immense 
number of' horses, were buried on 
the fie'd of battle; 5900 and some 
hundred wonnded he in our hos. 
pitals, In Vienna and the suburbs 
there are at present 29,773 wound- 
ed; many were carried to St. Pol- 
ten, Euns, and as far as Linz; 2300 
were taken. Several hundred af 
corpses floatei down the Danube, 
sad are still daily thrown upon its 
shores; many met their death in 
the island of Lobau, and since the 
water has falien in the smaller arms 
of the river} innumerable bodies, 
thus consigned by their comrades 
to everlasting oblivion, have. be- 
come visible. The burying of the 
sufierers is not yet over, and a 
pestilential air is wafted from the 
theatre of death.’’—{ A list of those 
officers, &c. who particularly di- 
stinguished themselves, tollows.] 
CAPTAIN BAKCLAY, 

12. This gentleman finished hts 
Herculean task of walking one thou. . 
sand milesin one thousand successive 
hours. He had until tour p. m. to 
finish his task, but he performed his 
mile in the quarter of an hour after 
three, with perfect ease and great 
spirit, amidst an immense concourse 
of spectators. ‘The influx of com. 
pany had so much increased on Sun- 
day, it was recommended hat the 
ground should be roped-in. ‘To this, 
however, captain Barclay objected, 
saying that he did not like such 
parade, The crowd, became so 
great on Monday, and he expert- 
enced so much interruption, that he 
was prevailed upon to-allow this 
precaution to be taken, and on 
Tuesday mornmg the workmen 
beran to rope-in the ground. For 
the last two days he appeared in 
htvher spirits, and performed his 
mile with apparently more ease, and 
in 
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in shorter time, than he had done 
for some days. With the change 
of the weather, he had thrown off 
his loose greai coat, which he wore 
during the rainy period, and the 
last day performed ma flannel jacket. 
He also put on shoes remarkably 
thicker than any which he had used 
in any previous part of his per- 
formance. When asked how he 
meant to act, after he had finished 
his feat? he said he should that 
night take a good sound sleep, but 
that he must have himself awaked 
twice or thrice in ghe night, to pre- 
vent the danger of a too sudden 
transition from almost constant ex- 
ertion toa state of long repose.— 
Immediately after his performance 
he went into a warm bath.: The 
bells of Newmarket rang a welcome 
peal. The captain next put on his 
flannels by the advice of his sur- 
geon, and went to bed, ‘and was 
not called until 11] o’clock at night. 
He felt no inconvenience during the 
match, until the fourth week, when 
he became rather lame in the back 
sinews and calf of his right leg. The 
lameness could not be effectually 
removed, although he was muth 
better at the termination of the 
match than at the end of the fourth 
week, The captain has won about 
$000/. and the agrregate of betting 
may be computed at 100,000/.— 
One hundred to one, and indeed 
any odds whatever, were offered on 
Wednesday morning ; but so strong 
was the confidence in his success, 
that no bets could be obtained. The 
multitude of people who resorted 
to the scene of action in the course 
of the concluding days was unpre: 
cedented. Nota bed could be pro- 
cured on Tuesday night at New- 
market, Cambridge, or any of the 
towns and villages in the vicinity, 
and every horse and every species 
of vehicle was engaged. Captain 
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Barclay exceeded ‘every mile a few 
yards, that there might be no 
tence for cavil or dispute, 4 
computed that these 
aera ae 
woe ct Anage ¥ performed 
1020 miles in the usual hours. 

13. As three men in the employ 
of Mr. Hopkins, soap-boiler, in 
Barbican, were Cleaning out aces. 
pool, into which the spent lees had 
been emptied, they were overcome 
by the noxious ¢ffluvia, and fell, 
apparently lifeless. A carman, , 
perfect stranger, hearing the cry, 
‘Will no one go down to save the 
men?” volunteered his services, A 
rope was put round his:body, and, 
being let down, he seized one of 
the sufferers, and they were both 
dragged up together. They were 
all carried to Bartholomew’s hes 
pital, two of them without Lopes 
of recovery. 

FAIRLOP FAIR. 

14. This fair was attended bya 
numerous assemblage of visitants, 
—The venerable and stupendous 
oak tree stands in Hainault Fores, 
about ten miles. from London, four 
from the famous seat of the earl of 
Tylney, three from Ilford, and two 
from the village of Chigwell, inthe 
county of Essex, The trunk: or 
main of this lord of the forest 
measures in girth 66 feet, or 99 
feet in diameter, from which 17 
large branches issue, each of the 
dimensions of a tree of moderate 
growth, and mostof them measurmg 
not less than 12 feet in girth. For 
many years past it has been grad 
cally decaying ; yet it still retams 
periodical powers of vegetation, 
though the loftiest parts of the 
boughs are withered. About 20 
years ago, inthe meridian of the 
day, the whole shadow erxtei 
over an acre of ground. We hare 


not been able to learn, with any 
gree 
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of precision, the age of this na- 
arral ornament ; but comparing it 
with other large oaks, whose ages 
have been ascertained, and parti- 
cularly with that viewed by his ma- 
ow in Oxfordshire, and lately 
eid in the domains of one of the 
colleges, the irth of which was 25 
feet, ar” said to be 600 years old, 
it may no. be unfair to conclude 
that Fairlop oak, being nearly 
thrice as large, is three times its age. 
14. The lord chancellor stated in 
court, that reports had reached 
himthat some lists of commissioners 
of bankrupts were closed for four 
months together, and emphatically 
declared, that this must not be. He 
particularly adverted to one in- 
stance, in which the list had been 
closed from the 13th of July till 
November. ‘This he again repeat- 
ed must not be; and if any of 
the gentlemen present were com- 
fnissioners, he desired they would 
take notice ef this determination. 
He would» give orders to his 
secretary to make inquiries from 
time to time into this subject, 
and report to the great seal. His 
lordship also. adverted to another 
improper practice, viz. that of cre- 
ditors signing’ the authority to the 
commissioners to allow the certifi- 
cate before the final examination ; 
and intimated his intention to re- 
quire that the dates of the signa- 
tures should be distinctly certified. 
An application was lately made 
tothe lord chancellor to commit 
a Mr. Jupp, and miss Jupp his 
daughter, upon the ground thatthey 
sought to effect a marriage between 
the young lady and aMr. Horrocks, 
ammor and a student at Oxford, 
of large fortune, while Mr. Jupp 
was only a farmer.—lIt appeared 
from an affidavit of Mr. Jupp, pro- 
meen Thursday in court, that 
gentleman of opulence, and 
able to give his daughter a large 
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fortune ; that he did not encourage 
the match; but that, unless his 
lordship adopted some measures 
to protect him from the obtrusive 
visits of the young gentleman, it 
was not in his power to prevent the 
arties from running away, The 
lord chancellor said, he, would 
consider what was best to be done 
us to that part of the case; and 
added, that if the young lady en- 
couraged the visits of Mr. Hor- 
rocks, he should certainly commit 
her. 


LAW. 


Our readers may recollect that 
during the late Inquiry, mention 
was made in the house of com- 
mons, by Mr. Wardle, of an 
office being established in the City, 
for the sale of places under govern- 
ment. Mr. Perceval at first treat- 
ed this assertion of Mr. Wardle’s 
(as he foolishly did many others) 
with ridicule and contempt; but on 
inquiry he found it to be fact. He 
therefore, as he expressed it, laida 
trdp for the persons so employed, 
and the defendants in the follow- 
ing trial were caught in it. Had 

r. Perceval’s snare been more 
widely spread, he must have inevi- 
tably caught his worthy colleague 
lord Castlereagh, who, by his own 
confession, was full as guilty in hav- 
iag intended to bribe a person with 
an Offer of a place for a seat in the 
house of commons, as these peo- 
ple in having intended to sell a 
place under government for mo- 
ney. There seems little difference in 
the shades of guilt: the one was pre- 
vented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose, not by scruples of conscience 
—but solely by the refusal of the 
party he was treating with to com- 
plete the bargain; and the others 
ave hindered from finishing theirs, 
by « hired informer laying an infor- 
mation against them. ‘The intent 

was 
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was the same in both. See De- 
bates in parliament. 


COURT OF xina’s pencn, July 14. 
The king v. Pollnan, Keylock, 
Hervey, and Watson. 


The attorney-general stated the 
case against these four defend- 
ants. [t was an indictment for a 
conspiracy, to get, receive, and take 
a large sum of money, to wit, Z000/. 
of one Obadiah Legrew Hesse, for 
obtaining for him the place of coast- 
waiter of the port of London, 
being a gift of the lords of the 
treasury. Mr. Legrew Hesse had 
been called to the bar, and had 
practised as a barrister for some 
time, and about the 9th of January 
Jast saw an advertisement in The 
Morning Post to the following ef- 
fect :-—* Civil appointment of per- 
manency.—It is requested none but 
principals should apply. —The par- 
ties must alsohave the money ready 
for immediate lodgement in a re- 
spectable banker’s hands. Pur- 
chase 1600/,; income 400/., per an- 
num. Apply persortally to Messrs. 
Pollman and Keylock, Crown- 
court, Threadneedle-street. All 
letters must be post paid.”—In 
consequence of this he applied to 
Messrs. Pollman and Keylock on 
the 11th of January, when he was 
informed that the appointment was 
sold, but that they had a coast- 
waiter’s place in the Custom-house 
to be disposed of for 2000/., which 
produced about 6002 a-year. He 
asked if he could really have it, and 
through whose interest >—They 
told him that the transaction was 
real, and that the interest was 
through a lady, but they could 
not tell him upon whose vacancy 
the place was to be filled up. They 
required adeposit of some money ; 
and it wasagreed that 10/. should 
be deposited, to be returned in two 
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Uiuly, 
days if the business did not 

ceed, There were atterwards some 
letters passed upon the bys 

and it Was necessary to have a ver 
tiicate of the rentleman’s » q 
which was arreed to be dltpeted 
with upon affidavit being made be. 
fore a magistrate: Mr,. Le 

Hesse - then finding that the place 
was not one which could be lepall 
saleable, gave information to oa, 


vernment, and was supplied with ’ 


money to make the Ceposit, in order 
to detect the parties. Upon the 
agreement to deposit a sum of mo 
ney, Keylock pr duced a form ofa 
receipt, which his banker, he’sgid, 
always took upon these occasions, 
and in this receipt the putpose of 
the deposit was plainly stated, Mr, 
Hesse hada dopy of this form, and 
was to meet the next day and de 

sit the residue of the 2000/ with 
the bankers. He <ccordingly call 
ed the l4th, and was sasodecsied 
the banking-house of Sikes, Snaith, 
and Co., where Mr. Watson, one 
of the defendants, and a junior 
partner of the house, read the re. 
ceipt very attentively, but refused 
to sign such a receipt, which was 
upon a 5s. stamp, saying that it 
would not be right for his name, 
as a partner in the house, to appear 
in any such transaction. He then 
produced a common printed rece'pt, 
and filled it up as follows :—* Ke- 
ceived, 14th of January, 1809, of 
Mr. Legrew Hesse, the sum of 
19902, to be applied according to 
his instructions in his letter of this 
date, marked A. For Sikes, Snaith 
and Self—John Watson.——199%#. 
—Several interviews were had be- 
tween the parties, till at length Mr 
Hesse was to be introduced to Mrs 
Hervey, who livedat No. 4, Crown 
street, Westminster, and who was 
to have 900/. of the money, and 


the other 900/. to go to the person 
who 
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to present the geutleman 
Se ediee,, who it was stated was 
"lord of the treasury, and con- 


santly about the duke of Portland. 
Mr. va accordingly met Poll- 
man and Keylock, and took a gen. 
seman of the name of Hervey with 
him, at the Cannon coffee-house, 
and thence went to Mrs. Hervey’s, 
where they saw her, and she said 
that she had received a bill of Poll- 
man, In this conversation it was 
mentioned, that it would be neces- 
for Mr. Hesse to take an oath 
thathe had not purchased the place: 
but Pollman said it was but a tem- 
porary oath, and many such were 
taken every day ; indeed he might 
well take it, because in fact he did 
not buy the place, he only bought 
their interest. Poilman also talxed 
about his means of information, and 
that the duke of Portland made 
90,000/. per annum by the sale of 
aces. ‘The negotiation went on 
till the 90th of January, and at 
length the parties were all taken up 
upon a judge’s warrant, grounded 
on an indictment which had been 
preferred against them for the con- 
spiracy. 

Mr, Hesse proved the whole of 
the above case. On his cross-ex- 
amination he said, that he went at 
first with a fair intention to pur- 
chasea place; but finding it an il- 
legal transaction, he applied to go- 
vernment, and gave information, 
and proceeded in the business for 
the purpose of detecting fraud. 
With respect to himself, he stated 
that he had formerly been a clerk 
in the office ofa Mr. Willey, where 
there had been some business of dis- 
counting bills; that about the age 
of 17 or 1$he had discounted a few 
bills, but not since. That he knew 
one Cowderoy, a sheriff's officer, 

being-in. the above office. 
That he had never been a wine-mer- 
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chant, only that he had sold four 
hogsheads of claret, which he had 
when he parted. with his house, for 
240/. and had lent a friend 128/, to 
furnish. his house upon his bills. 
That he himself had fallen into em- 
barrasments, and been obliged to 
keep out of the way till he had been 
outlawed ; but that he had reco. 
vered from those embarrassments. 


-He had been a pupil of Mr. Hol. 


royd, and had been at the bar five 
years, It was five years since he 
ractised, 

Mr. Hervey confirmed his ac- 
count as to the conversation at Mrs. 
Hervey’s. 

Mr. Crowch and Mr. Gregson 
stated the natureof the office, which 
wasan Office of trust in the customs, 
to receive and weigh and register 
all goods carried coastwise. 

Mr. I’spinasse, for the defen 
dant Pollan, was abont to contend 
that the offence, as charged, was 
not an offence against law. # 

Lord Ellenborough reminded 
him that this was an objection to be 
made in court, and not at the trial. 

‘Lhe learned counsel then said he 
should reserve his observations. 

The common serjéant made 
some severe observations upon Mr. 
Hesse, as a barrister, for engaring 
atallinsucha transaction, and sittd, 
if it was true that he, asa lawyer, 
supposed he was enzage:l in a legal 
transaction, his client (Keylock), 
who was a poor deluded man, was 
much more likely to be deceived, 
He called several witnesses, a Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Ebenezer Maitland, 
and the doctors Robert Winter, 
Garthshore, and Hundis, to his 
character. 

Mr. Gaselee addressed the jury 
in behalf of Mrs. Hervey. 

_Mr. Dallas spoke also in behalf 
of Watson ; when 
Lord Ellenberough stopped yo 
an 
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and said, it did not appear frorn the 
evidence that Watson was acquaint- 
ed with the unlawful purpose, or 
entered into the conspiracy as it 
was charged in the indictment, and 
therefore he must be acquitted. 

The attorney general suggest- 

ed, that if he knew only a part of 
the transaction, whieh was illegal, 
and concurred in it, he joined in the 
conspiracy. 
* But lord Ellenborough | still 
thought that the formal object of 
the conspiracy, as charged, did not 
appear to be known to him, and he 
must beacquitted. 

The attorney-general replied, 
and defended the character of Mr. 
Hesse. 

Lord Ellenborough ‘said, he 
thought: Hesse was hardly treated 
by the counsel, and that the adver- 
tisement frave no intimation to any 
lawyer that the place to be sold was 
any other than a place which might 
legally be sold. He summed up 
the evidence as it applied to bach 
defendant, and the jury found all 
guilty, except Watson. 

Admiralty-officey July 15. 
Letter from capt. Samuel Warren 
to capt. Barrett of the Minotaur, 
trafsmitted by vice-admiral sir 

James Saumarez, bart. and K. 3. 


Bellerophon, off Dagerost, June 20. 
Sir,—Pursyant to your signal to 
me of yesterday; I proceeded im his 
Majesty’s ship under my command 
off Hango ; when at sun-set I 
discovered a lugger (apparentl) 
armed) and two other vessels at 
anchor within thelslands. Decming 
it of importance to get hold of them, 
L anchored and detached the boats 
under the orders of lieut. Pilch ; 
and have to acquaint you, that 
they had gained complete possession 
of the vessels, whieh being found 
to be of no consequence, and under 
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sr er 0 fe 
. » Supported by se, 
veral pun-boats, were aban 
It was then judged Necessary, ty 
prevent loss in returning, to dash 
at the nearest battery, moyny 
four 24-pounders (and, by a muster 
roll found, garrisoned with 103 
men), which, after an obstinate 
régistance, was carried in the most 
gallant manner, the Russians ye, 
treating to boats on the other side 
the island. The guns were spiked, 
and magazine destroyed, —Iieyt 
Pilch reports to me the very able 
assistance he received from Licuts, 
Sheridan and Bentham, licut, Cay. 
rington, royal marines, and Mr, 
Mart, carpenter (volunteers) ; and 
that more cool bravery could pot 
have been displayed than by the 
officers and men employed on this 
service; and, considering the re 
sistance met with, and lieavy fire 
ot prape-shot from batteries and 
gun-boats in the retreat, the los 
is comparatively small, being five 
wounded.—IJt is the opinion of the 
officers that the lass of the enemy in 
killed and wounded was. consider. 
able. SAM. WARREN, Capt 


- 


Arthe court at the Queen’s Palace, 
the 12th July, 1809; present, 
the hing’s most excc:ient majesty 
in council. 

It is this day ordered by his 
majesty in council, that a general 
wmbargo be forthwith laid (to,con 
tinue until further orders) upoh all 
ships and vessels in the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land, except his majesty’s shipsand 
vessels of war, and except such 
ships and vessels as shall he laden 
by the especial order, ana 
the directions, of the 1 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, 
or the lords commissioners of the 


admiralty, with apy kind of pro- 
visions 
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stone op stores for the use of his 
socty’s feets OF armies ; and also 
except such ships and vessels as are 
empioyed by the officers of the 
navy, ordnance, victualling, and 
customs: and the right honourable 
the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury, and the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, 
and the lord warden of tue cinque 
ts, are to give the necessary 
directions herein as to them may 
tively appertain. 
5 a PP IW. FAW KENER. 


‘THE TRIAL OF ADMIRAL LORD 


GAMBIER, 
Portsmouth, July 26. 


The trial of adm. lord Gambier 
came on this day. ‘The court-mar- 
tal assembled about 11 o’clock, 
when the order for summoning the 
wurt, signed by the lords of the 
admiralty, was read by the judge- 
advocate, ‘The order states, thot 


lord Gambier had, by his letter of 


May 40th, requested his conduct to 
be inquired into during his com- 
mand of the fleet in Basque roads. 
That it appears that on the 19th of 
April, the enemy’s ships being on 
shore, and the signal having been 
made that they could be destroyed, 
the said lord Gambier did, for a 
considerable time, neglect or delay 
taking effectual means for their de- 
sraction. The instructions of the 
admiralty to lord Gambier, and 
various other documents, were after- 
wards read, and the court proceed 
ed to the examination of witnesses, 
Vi2— WV, Stokes, master of the 
Caledonia; lieut. Hawkins, of ditto; 
» Raven, master of the Cesar ; 
Mi, Thompson, master of the Bea- 
d Cochrane was next ex- 
He stated, with the pro- 
of a number of charts, &c. 
that he had not only made signals 
being sufficient dou of 
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water and anchorage toenable lord 
Gambier to send in ships of the line 
to destroy the whole of the enemy’s 
fleet that had taken shelter in the 
Isle of Aix, but that he had also 
written to the admiral to that ef- 
fect. In proof of this his lordship 
produced two letters, in substance 
as follows: < 

“ Caledonia, April 13. 

“ My dear lord, You have done 
your part so admirably, that I will 
not suffer you to tarnish it, by at- 
tempting impossibil'ties, You must 
thereiore join me, as soon as you 
can, with the bomb, &c. as I wish 
to have some information from you 
before I close my dispatches. 

** (GAMBIER. 


“ P.S, I have ordered three brigs 
and two bombs to jein you in the 
attempt ; but I don’t think it wilh 
succeeds You must come to me 
ti the turn of the tide, as | want 
tu send you to England as soon as 
possible.” 

To which lord Cochrane replied: 

“ Impérieuse, April 13. 

“My lord, L have just received 
your lordship’s letter: We can 
destro¥ the enemy’s ships on shore, 
vf which L hope you will approve. 

‘ “ CocHRANE.” 

Lord Cochrane’s testimony upon 
the whole went to maintaim that 
there was a safe anchorage for six 
of our ships of the liné; and had 
only two been ordered to the assist- 
ance of the frigates, atthe time 
requiréd by’ signals, his lordship was 
of opinion that seven sail, including 
a three-decker, of the enemy’s ships 
might have been destroyed. 

‘he hon. admiral Stopford being 
called to give evidence, declared 
that he did not think that, while the 
fleet lay in Basque roads, there 
was any delay or deficiency on the 
part of the commander in chief in 
executing 
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the service intrusted to 


executing 

him. Nev er understood that the 
Impérieuse had made s' gnal that 
two sail of the line would be sut- 
ficient to destroy the enemy. Had 
himself recalled the Cesar, Theseus, 


and Valiant, trom Aix roads, in 
consequence of the »mminent dan- 
ger of the anchorage, as well as 
the strength of the batteries. » The 
Cesar was once aground, and all 
the vessels were within range both 
of shot and shells.x—Thus far is 
nearly the outline of the two fist 
days of the trial. 

On the third day admiral Stop- 
ford further stated to the court, that 
he would not have risked the fleet 
in Aix roads, as the broadsides of 
the enemy commanded the passage, 
and the vessels would have been 
criy pled 1 in gomg in, and would not 
have after wards been able to work 
out, The fire from the isle of Aix 
was uninterru: ted. 

Mr. Sp arling, master of the Im- 
périeuse, confirmed lord Cochrane’s 
evidence m the most material parts; 
and stated that he had himself, 
previous to the attack, ascertained 
that there was safe anchorage for 
three or four satl of the a 

Captain Wolfe, of the Aicle, be- 
ing called, deposed that he did net 
know, at the time of ‘attack, that 
there was suificient anchorace for 
six sail of the line—thought thai, if 
the ships had remained at un re first 
anchorage without renioving ‘o the 


second, they would have Sen de- 
stroyed by the shot and shel!s, which 
fell froen the batteries. Was of 


opinion that the commander in chief 
had neglected nothing which could 
insure success to the enterprise. 

Captain Rodd confirmed the evt- 
dence of the witness: 
atter which, the pres ident acquaint- 
ed lord Gambier, that the e viden ce 
for the prosecuiion was closed. 
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On the fifth day lor 


rd Gambier 
entered (pon a very mas 
fence, of which we hy 


for the f roliaw; 


ESuly, 


terly ¢ Ce. 
> TOOM only 
oer ¢ \tracy, 

After a manu 
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beak ch iTS em pu it S det ails, and 4 


review of the 

of the whole a 
Basque roads, lo: 
the tollowing deduetions i Fins 
That, during the whole of thie 
Service, the most unwearied atten. 
tion was paid by Me to pts main 
object, the destruction of the ene. 
my’s flect. Seco: idly, That in ne 


ence, as we)! is 
hts condue t in 
‘ (sam! er crew 


part of the service was more real 
and exertion — t lan during 
the Whole ot the 12th of Apr ril 


when I ha d nece sari V In view Iwo 
obje cts—the destruction ¢ f+) ne ene. 
my ’s flee ly and also the preservation 
of that under my comunands for 
the extreme di! Sculeies| in approach. 
ingy an enemy closely surrounded. 
by shoals, and s:rong}) defended 
by b: utteries, rendered cantion in 
my proceeding peculiarly necessary, 
‘Tuirdly, That 3 out of the 7 of 
the enemy’s ships aground on the 
Pallas were, from their first beng 
on shore, tot-lly out of the reach 
of the guns of any ships of the 
fleet that might have been sent in; 
and that at no time whatever, ether 
sooner or later, could they have been 
attacked. Fourthly, That the other 
4 of the 11 ships of which the 
enemy’s feet co neuted, were never 
in a situation to be assailed after the 
ips had failed in the ir main 
object. ‘These are the ports on 
which I rest my justific ations trust. 
ing, that it wil appear to the 
court, upon their review of rd 
vhole case, that I did take t 

most effectual measures for destroy- 
Ing the enemy’s ficet; that neithe 
ne lect nor unnecessary delay 
take place in the execution of this 


service; and, on the conitarys ’ it 
Wad 
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was owing to the time chosen by 


me for sending a force in to make 
the attack, that the service was ac- 
complished with so very inconsider- 
able a loss. Had I pursued any of 
the measures deemed practicable 
and proper inthe judgement ot lord 
Cochrane, I am firmly persuaded 
the success attending this achieve- 
ment would have proved more 
dearly bought than any yet record. 
ed in our naval annals, and, far 
from accomplishing the hopes of 
my country, or the expectationsof 
the admiralty, must have dicap- 
pointed both. If such, too, were 
the foundation of his lordship’s 
prospects, st is gust they should 
vanish before the sttpel ior considers 
ations attending a service involving 
the naval character and most im- 
portant interests of the nation. 

Thefoltowing witnesses were then 
called in support of the defence :— 
Mr. E. Fairfax, master of the deet ; 
Mr, Stokes, capt. Bligh, &c. &c. 
They deposed generally, that there 
was no anchorage near the Buoyart 
Shoal—that had four sail of the 
line gone into Aix roads when the 
signal was made, they would have 
been exposed to inevitah!e destruc. 
tion—and that no effort was left 
untried by the commander in chief 
to insure the destruction of the 
enemy’s feet, 

The sixth, seventh, and eichth 
days were employed in examining 
Witnesses.—At the request of lord 
Gambier, admiral Stopford, licnt. 
Hawkins, sir H. Neale, captains 
Hardymuan, Seymour, Newcome, 
and Kerr, were examined, and sup- 
ported the hon. admiral’s statement. 

he court, for its own s utisfaction, 
aterwards called captains Wolte 
and Malcolm. 
we ae Malcolm, Burk- 

1809, 9 ARO NOwman, were. exie 
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mined by the court, and their testi- 
mony was in direct contradiction 
to that of lord Cochrane; while 
the evidence of capt. Broughton, 
of the Amelia, tended, though but 
partially, to support the charges. 

On the ninth and last day, by 
direction .of the court, the judge 
advocate read the sentence :—~ 
« That the court having duly deli- 
berated on the evidence in support 
of the charge exhibited against ad- 
miral the right hon. lord Gam. 
bier, and having also minutely 
weighed theevidencead luced by his 
lordship in h's defence, have deter- 
mined that the charge—‘ that ad- 
miral the right hon.lord Gambier, 


-onthe 1 2thdayof April, the enemy’s: 


ships being then on shore, and the 
senal having been made that they 
could be destroyed, did for a consi- 
derable time neglect or delay taking 
etfectual measures for destroying 
them,’ has not been proved against 
the said admiral lord Gambier ; 
but that his lordship’s conduct on 
that occasion, as well as his general 
conduct and proceedings as com. 
mander in chief of the Chinnel 
fleet employed in Basque roads, 
‘between the 17th day of March and 
the 29th day of April, 1°99, was 
marked by zeai, judgement, ability, 
and an anxious attention to the 
welfare of his majesty’s service, and 
therefore do adjudge him to be 
most honourably acquitted: and he 
is hereby mosthonourably acquitted 
accordingly.” The president then 
complimented lord Gambier on 
his acquittal, and returned him his 
sword. | 

As the night Bath coach was 
travelling nedy Colabrook, the lead- 
ers took fright at the lightning, and 
became unmanageable; the ton- 
sequence was, the animals started 
off ac full speed, and the vehicle 
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was upset, and literally shattered 
in pieces, Nine persons were scri- 
ously hurt, and a female passenger 
died of her bruises, on being con- 
veyed to Hounslow.—About two 
miles from the sume spot a poor 
man was killed in a lane by a cart 
turning over, the animal also having 
plunged out of the road.—About 
| o'clock the samenight, the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Albans was visited 
by athunder-storm, which continued 
a considerable time, attended by 
rain, which fel] in such torrents that 
the roads were quite inundated, and 
wood palings were thrown down, 
and other wood-work floated in the 
stream, which rendered the high- 
ways almost impassable; the at- 


mosphere appeared like a sheet of 


fire, the air was impregnated with 
sulphur, and the lighting made 
wich a hissing noise, and the whole 
presented a scene so frightful, that 
the horses on the ,road would not 
proceed.— This very severe tempest 
proved fatal to the cattle in the 
county of Norfolk. At Bradenham 
and Shipdam, a bullock and two 
cows were killed ; and at Shenks 
Mill a cow, the property of Mr. 
Chephin, in the wildness of anxiety 
for the safety of her calf, which had 
strayed some distance, rushed into 
the mill-streamy and was followed 
by 19 byllocks. The rain falling 
in torrents, the banks were soon 
everflown so considerably, that all 
efforts to rescue them became fruit- 
less, and the whole were drowned. 


YORK ASSI7ZES. 


On Saturday July the 5th, the 
assizes for this county were opened 
at the Castle, before the hon. sir 
Alan Chambre, knt. and the hon. 
ur George Wood, knt. 

David Purdon, jun. of Beverley, 
butcher, was charged with the wil- 
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I, (July,. 
ful murder of Robert Gardner, of 
the same place, on the " of 
April last, by stabbing hi in the 
side with a knile. 

This was a trial which excited 
much imtcrest; the prisoner wag 
much respected, and the particular 
circumstances under which the dee 
cease. came by his death powers 
fully interested the teclings of thes 
court in the prisoner’s favour, The 
deceased was suspected by the pris 
soner, and, as appeared trom the 
evidence, Not without suRcient 
reason, of a criminal intercourse 
with his wife. A few minutes be. 
fore this unfortunate event took 
place, he found his wife, ata very 
unseasonable hour, in company 
with the deceased in the street, 
which so irritated him, that he de. 
clured he would stab him, if ever 
he came into his house or premises 
The deceased unfortunately persist. 
ed in accompanying the woman 
into the house, and the prisoner 
immediately said to the deceased, 
« D—n you, Gardner, I will stab 
you; you have huddled my wifein 
the street.”” He immediately made 
a thrust at him with a knife he had 
snatched from the table, and wound. 
ed him mortally. ‘The unfortunate 
man languished until the 16th of 
April, and then expired. Previous 
to his death, he admitted that the 
suspicions of the prisoner were well 
founded ; and which was indeed 
sufliciently apparent from other 
circumstances laid before the court. 

The judge, in explaining the 
law to the jury, said, uhat ifa man 
should kill another in the act of 
criminal intercourse with his wile, 
it would not be murder, but man- 
slanghter ; but if a person who had 
received such injury should delibe- 
rately contrive she death of the per 


son who had sa injured him, it 
would 
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would doubtless be murder: his inst. he called again, and talked 
lordship, however, thought, that about the immediate necessity ot 
any circumstances which tell short stopping the mouth of the informer. 
of the actual crime, and yet should He was then desired to give his ad- 
clearly indicate such an tmtention, dress, when he said his country- 
might come within the meaning of house was at Somers ‘Town, Ma- 
eon dame P. kept him in eonversation 
The jury; without a moment’s whilst an assistant went for an offi- 
deliberation, acquitied the prisoner cer and, on her telling him she 
of murder, and found him guilty must suffer thelaw ifhe persisted in 
of manslaughter only, to the satis- asking for the other 44, he said that 
faction of a very crowded court. — she should not stop in the country 
POLIC®, MARLBOROUGH-STREET. five hours longer; but the officer 
#4, J. Heath was charged with ob- soon stripped the wretch of his as- 
taining, of madame Purneil, G/.by sumed authority, The prisoner 
false pretences. Madame Purneil, behaved with the greatest audacity. 
a milliner in Berwick-street, stated, at the office, and wished the pro- 
that the prisoner called at herhouse secutrix had the jewel (meaning 
onthe 10th ult., and represented the iron on his leg) through her 
himself to be Mr. Reeves, fromthe nose. He was fully committed. 
Alien Office; and that, in conse- A dreadful explosion took place 
quence of an information having lately at Portsmouth, attended with 
been given by a female, that she the most melancholy consequences. 
was an unfit alien to remain in this ‘The second battalion of the 8th 
country, he had called secretly to regiment having been relanded a 
apprize her of the fact, as wellas few days since, their baggage and 
to advise her to give 10/., which ammunition were placed on Point 
was what the informer wanted, to Beach, where they remained till 
keep her quiet: at which she be- this morning, when an old woman 
came much alarmed, lest any evil- emptying a pipe which she had 
disposed person might have given been smoking among the bageage, 
any misrepresentation of her. In- the sparks fell on a barrel of gun- 
fluenced by this fear, she gavehim powder, and an instant explosion 
4/, being all she had in the house, took place: the effect was most 
and he appointed to call for the re- dreadful. About 30, men, women, 
mainder on the subsequent Satur- and children, were literally blown 
day, having given her a strict cau- to atoms, and the remains of their 
tion not to let a second person bodies, limbs, and headsy were strew- 
know of the affair, as he would lose ed in all directions. Une poor fel- 
his situation if the fact got to the low was blown over the whole of 
Alien Office. Instead of Saturday, the buildings in Point-street ; an- 
he called on the F riday, and told other against the wall of the Union 
the prosecutrix how vigilant the tavern, as high as the garret-win- 
— at the Alien Office were. dow; the thigh of a third was 
is embarrassed her still more, blown as far as Broad-street Point. 
and she gave him 2%, more. At Numbers of legs, arms, &c. have 
length it was suspected that he was been seen, taken from the tops of 
an impostor, and a young lady was the houses; and the whole present- 
behind the door to hear the ed a scene shocking beyond descripe 
Soaversation, On Saturday the 22d tion, lll the houses below Broad- 
(Hi 2) street 
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street Point had their sashes blown 
out, and the Star-and-Garter and 
Union, together with every house 
from the beach upwards, have had 
the whole of their windows com- 
pletely demolished. The barrel of 
gunpowdey which exploded stood 
ina tier with 16 others, which, for 
several hours, were every moment 
expected to explode, as the smok- 
ing fragments were literally strewed 
over them ; but a company of the 
Worcester militia, with some resolute 
sailors at their head, ventured to 
the spot, and cleared the burning 
fragments from the remaining bar- 
rels. Previous to this bold enter- 
prise, which will doubtless be duly 
tewarded, almost all the families 
fled in confusion to Portsdown-hill, 
expecting the whole town would 
be destroyed by the apprehend- 
ed explosion; but they have 
since returned, imploring blessings 
upon the heads of the brave fellows 
who saved the town from general 
destruction, Lindergreen’s Store, 
the Star-and-Garter, and Union, 
were on fire for some time, but not 
destroyed. Many windows were 
broken at Gosport; and two ovens 
were blown down, 


27. At Boston, this night, was 
experienced a most alarmimg tem- 
pest: it began about half past 8, 
and was not over till nearly 11. 
During great part of that interval 
the rain descended in torrents, and 
the thunder and lightning were of 
the most awful kind. About 10, 
four houses were struck by fire-balls ; 
a window otf one ot the houses was 
driven in, the bed-clothes were torn 
otf a bed, and a cat was killed.— 
At Kirto.., near Boston, a mare and 
foal were killed by lightning ; and 
a small house on the bank of the 
aH -foot navigation was destroyed 

v it. 
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AUGUST, 


COURT OF CHANCERY, 


Lady Augusta D’ Ameland and hep 
trustees vi His royal highness she 
duke of Sustex. 

3. A petition to the lord chan 
cellor, by lady Augusta, washeard 
in Lincoln’s Inn hall last Saturday 
on whith it appeared that his tone 
jesty and his royal highness havin 
made a liberal annual provision for 
lady Augusta and her children, and 
it having been by agreement refet. 
red to Mr. Adam to arbitrate and 
award what sum remained duefrom 
his royal highness to lady Augusta, 
Mr. Adam had, in the month of 
April 1808, awarded the sum of 
1690/. to be due and to be paid by 
his royal highness to lady Augusta, 
on balance of the accounts reterred, 
and thereupon it appeared that lady 
Augusta had, by consent, on hef 
part dismissed her bill in chancery, 

That the award was made, and 
the 1690/. remained due, were net 
denied; but his royal highness ob- 
jected to the prayer of the petition 
for payment of that sum, because 
the bill was dismissed; and the 
lord chancellor on that ground was 
pleased to dismiss the petition. 

Lady Augusta must therefore 
apply for relief to some other juris 
diction. 

On another application to the 
lord chancellor by their royal 
highnesses the dukes of Sussex and 
Cambridge, his lordship has been 
pleased to order lady Augusta’ssom, 
who is now near 16 years of age, 
to be removed from Harrow W 
Winchester school. 4 

Admiralty-office, August 3. 

Extract of a letter trom capt. Mar- 
tin, dated off Percola Pout 
July 6, to sir J, Saumarea. 
The Implacable and Me! pomene 


having stood into the Gulf of Nar- 
Vas 








809.] 


va, captured nine sail of vessels, 
Jaden with timber, spars and cord- 
age, belonging to the emperor of 
Russia, and which, I doubt not, 
will prove a valuable acquisition to 
our own dock-yards. . The boats of 
the ships under that active and va- 
Iuable officer lieut. Hawkey (of 
whose enterprising spirit I had oc- 
tasion to speak so highly when off 
Dantzig) have looked into every 
creek along the south coast of the 
Gulf, without finding any vessels 
whatever; and he is now on the 
opposite side with the same view. 
.S. Since writing the above, 
lieute Hawkey has returned with 
three vessels, captured by the boats 
of the Implacable, Melpomene, and 
Prometheus, under his cammand ; 
and he reportseightsail of gun-boats 
protecting some ships in shore, and 
is very desirous of attacking them; 
which shall be done, if there is a 
reasonable hope of success. 


H.M.S. Implacable, off Percola Point, 
July S. 


Sir, The position taken by the 
Russian flotilla under Percola Point 
seemed so much like a defiance, 
that I considered something was 
necessary to be done, in order to 
impress these strangers with that 
sense of respect and fear which his 
majesty’s other enemies are accus- 
tomed to show to the British flag : 
1 therefore determined to gratify 
the anxious wish of lieut. Hawkey 
to lead the boats of the ships named 
in the margin*, which were assem- 
bled by nine o’clock last night, and 
proceeded with an irresistible zeal 
and intrepidity towards the enemy, 
who had the advantage of local 
knowledve to take a position of 
extraordinary strength within two 
rocks, serving as a cover to their 
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wings, and from whencethey could 
pour a destructive fire of grape 
upon our boats, which, notwith- 
standing, advanced with perfect 
coolness, and never fired a gun till 
actually touching the enemy; when 
they boarded sword in hand, and 
carried all before them. I believe 
amore brilliant achievement does 
not grace the records of our naval 
history ; each oflicer was.impatient 
to be the leader in the attack, and 
each man zealous to emulate their 
noble example; and the most com- 
plete success has been the conse- 
quence of such determined bravery: 
ot eight gun-boats, each mounting 
a thirty-two and twenty-four poune 
der, and forty-six men, six have 
been brought out, and one sunk; 
und the whole of the ships and 
vessels (twelve in number) under 
their protection, laden with powder 
and provisions for the Russian army, 
brought -out, and a large armed 
ship taken and burnt. I have deeply 
to Satuient the loss of many men 
killed and wounded, and especially 
that most valuable officer lieut, 
Hawkey, who, after taking one gun- 
boat, was killed by a grape shot 
in the act of boarding the second, 
No praise from my pen can do ade- 
quate justice to this lamented young 
man :—as an officer, he was active, 
correct, and zealous, to the highest 
degree ; the leader in every kind of 
enterprise, and regardless of danger; 
he delighted in whatever could tend 
to promote the glory of his country. 
His. last words were, * Huzza! 
push on! England for ever!” Mr. 
Hawkey had been away in the boats 
on different services since last 
Monday, accompanied with lieut. 
Vernon, whose conduct in this af- 
fair has been highly exemplary, and 
shown him worthy to be the coms 





* implacable, Bellerophon, Melpomene, and Prometheus. 
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anion of so feroic a man: but 
while I am induced 10 mention the 
namie of Mr. Veraon, from his 
constant services with Mr. F uwkey, 
I feel that every officer, seainan, 
and marine, has a claim to my 
warmest praises, and will, I trust, 
obtain your favourable recommen- 
dation to the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty. Lieut. Charles 
Allen, of the Bellerophon, was the 
senior officer after Mr. Hawkcey’s 
death. Ihave just been informed 
that lieutenant Stirling of the Pro- 
me heus, who was severely wound- 
ed,is since dead: his conduct in 
this affair was very conspicuous; 
and captain Forrest speaks highly 
in praise of the zeal and activity 
of bie services on every Occasion. 
I am sure you will readily believe 
that captain Forrest did not witness 
the preparations for the attack, 
without feeling an ardent desire to 
command it; but [ was obliged to 
resist his pressing importunity, as 
a matter of justiceto Mr, Hawkey. 
The Russians have suffered severely 
in this conflict; the most moderate 
statement makes it appear that two- 
thirds of them have been killed and 
wounced, or jumped overboard. 
Enclosed is a list of killed and 
wounded, the names ot the officers 
employed, an account of vessels 
captured, and the number of pri- 
soners. T. B. Martin. 


LONDONGAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
De wnhing-strect, Mug! Si ae 
The following dispatches were re- 
ceived last night from the earl of 
Chatham. 
Head-quarter:, Middleburgh, Aug. 2. 
“ My lord, I have the honour of 
acquainting your lordship, that 
having sailed from the Downs early 
wn the morning of the—2Sth uit. 
with reas-admiral sir Richard Stra- 
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[Angus 
chan, in his majesty’s ship Venerap 
ble, we arrived the same evenin 

and anchored in the East Capel 

toad=, and were joined on the fol, 
lowing morning by the division of 
the army ander lieut.gen, sir John 
Ho; e. It blew in the course of 
that dav aftesh gale from the west. 
ward, which created a heavy swell; 
and the small craft being much ex. 
posed, it was determined to seek 
shel er for them in the anchorage of 
the Roompot, where lieui.-gen, 
sir J, Hope’s division was also di, 
rected to proceed, in order to pes. 
sess such points as might be neces 
sary to secure the anchorage} as 
well as with a view to future operas 
tions up the East Scheldt. The left 
wing of the army under lient.-gen, 
sir Eyre Coote, particularly des. 
tined for the operations against 
Waicheren, arrived on the 2th 
and morning of the 30th; but the 
wind continuing to blow fresh from 
the westward, -and occasioning a 
great suri on the beach, both on 
the side of Zoutland, as well as 
near Domburg, it became expedir 
ent, in order to effecta landing, to 
carry the whole fieet through the 
narrow and difficult passage into 
the Veer Gat, hitherto considered 
impracticable for large ships; which 
being successfully accomplished, 
and the necessary preparations for 
debarkation being completed, ] 
have the satisfaction of res 
your lordship that the troops land 
ed on the Bree, and about a mile 
tothe westward of Fort der Haak, 
without opposition, when a position 
was taken up for the night on the 
sandhills, with East Capelieim front. 
Lievt.-gen. Fraser was detached 
immediately to the left against Fort 
der Haak and Ter Vere, the for 
mer of which on his approach was 
evacuated by the enemy; but the 
town of Vere, which was strog os 
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ths defence, and had a garrison of 
about 600 men, held out till yes- 
terday morning, notwithstanding 
the heavy and well-directed fire of 
the bomb-vessels and gun-boats 
during the preceding day, and un- 
til the place was closely invested. 
Early on the bg of the S3lst, 
a deputation from liddleburgh, 
from whence the garrison had been 
withdrawn into T'lushing, having 
arrived incamp, terms of capitu- 
lation were agreed upon, copies of 
which I have the honcur herewith 
toenclose, as well as that of the 
garrison of Ter Vere; and the di- 
visions of the army under the or- 
ders of licut.-zen. lord Paget and 
major-gen. Graham moved for- 
ward, and took up a position with 
the right to Maliskirke, the centre 
at Gryperskirke, and the left to 
St. Laurens.—On the morning of 
the Ist inst, the troops advanced to 
the investment of Flushing, which 
operation was warmly contested by 
theenemy. Inthis movement he 
was driven by major-general Gra- 
ham's division, on the right, from 
the batteries of the Dykeshook, 
the Vygeter, and the Nole, while 
brigadier-gen. Houston’s brigade 
forced the enemy posted on the 
road from Middleburgh to retire, 
with tue loss of 4 guns, and 
many killed and wounded. Lieut.- 
gen. lord Paget’s division alsodrove 
in the posts of the enemy, and took 
up his position at West Zouberg.” 
[His lordship here bestows 
om praise on lieut.-gen. sir E, 
Coote, and the officers command- 
ing columns; likewise on the light 
troops under brig.-ven. baron Rot- 
tenburg, the 3d batt. of the Toy- 
als, flank companies of the 4th reg., 
aad generally on the whole of the 
troops. ] 
_ Ter Vere being in our possession, 
Cut-gen. Fraser’s division march- 
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ed in the evening upon Ruttern, 
detaching a corps for the reduction 
of Ramakins, which, when effected, 
will complete the investment of 
Flushing. I have to regret the 
temporary absence of brig.-pen, 
Browne, who was wounded late in 
the day, but I trust not long to be 
deprived of his services.--[ have the 
honour to enclose a return of the 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
Deeply asthe fall of every Brivish 
soldier is at all times to be lament. 
ed, the loss will not appear to have 
been great, wheh the setious impe- 
diments it was in the power of the 
enemy to oppose to our progress 
are considered, as well as the for- 
midable state of the batteries of 
Fiushing, to which the troops were 
necessarily exposed. The pressure 
of circumstances has prevented the 
commanding officer of artillery 
from furnishing a detailed account 
of the guns and ordnance stores 
taker in the several batteries, and 
fortress of ‘l'er Vere, but which will 
be hereafter transmitted, with a 
return of the prisoners taken since 
our landing, supposed to amount 
to 1000. Co:nmodore Owen’s squa- 
dron, with lieut.-yen. marquis of 
Huntley’s division, remains at an- 
chor in the Wieling Passage, and 
the divisions of lieut.-gen. the earl 
of Rosslyn and lieut.-gen. Grosve- 
nor are arrived at tae anchorage 
in the Vere Gat. 

[The dispatch concludes with 
acknowledging the ability with 
which the fleet was conducted 
through the passage into the Vere 
Gat, and likewise the zealous ex. 
ertions of the officers of the navy, 
as well as the seamen in draggin 
the artillery through a heavy sand, 

CuHaTHam, 

P. S. Since writing the above 
letter, I have received intelligence 
from lieut.-gen. sir J, Hope, that 
(H 4) the 
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the reserve of the army had effect. 
ed their landing cn South Beve- 
land, and that a detachment had 
occupied. the town,of Goes. 

f Articles of capitulation for the 
surrender of the town of Middle- 
burgh follow. They stipulate for 
the protection of the peaceable citt- 
yens, as well as all private proper- 
ty, on condition that all fire-arms 
are given up, andthe public pro- 
perty accounted for to British com- 
missioners appointed for that pur- 
pose. Public functionaries and their 
families are to be permitied to re- 
tire to any other part of Holland. 
The capitulation of the fortress of 
Vere is likewise appended. ‘The 
gariison surrendered prisoners ot 
war, public property is to be deli- 
vered up, and the inhabitants of the 
town are to be protected in their 
privileges, ] 

Middlelurgh, August 3. 

My lord, Since my letter of 
yesterday’s date, I have received 
itelligence from lieut.-gen. sir J. 
Hope, of his having occupied Batz, 
and taken possession of the whole 
island af South Beveland. I 
have also the satisfaction to ac- 
quaint your lordship, that, upon 
the batterics being prepared to 
open, the fortress of Ramakins sur- 
rendered this evening, and J have 
the honour to enclose the articles 
of capitulation. CHATHAM. 

[The capitulation of the fortress 
of Ramakms here follows. The 
garrison, consisting of anly 127 
men, surrendered prisoners of war. ] 

Admiralty-ifice, Aug. 7. 
Dispatches brought by lieut. J. 

Duncan, of the Ida cutter, were 

received yesterday evening from 

sit J. Strachan. 

Venerable, of ti e Vere Gat, Aug. 4. 

Sir, You have been already 
acquamted that I had hoisted my 
flag inthe Amethyst, and that it was 
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LAugua, 
my intention to have Preceded th 
expedition, in company with the 
Venerable, on board which &; 
lord Chatham had embarked ; byt 
finding the public service might 
suffer from the eommandersin, 
chief being separated, | therefor 
ap F ¢ 
shifted to the Venerable, and sail 
ed from the Downs at daylighe 
on the 28th ult.— have now to 
acquaint you, for their lordshipy 
information, of my arrival on the 
evening of that day in the Stone 
Deeps, with the Amethyst and ge. 
veral smaller vessels, where I was 
joined by the Fisgard, capt. Bolton, 
who had with great judgement 
placed vessels on the various shoals 
off this coast. After dark, 
lieut. Groves, of this ship, .with 
some skilful pilots in Deal boats, 
were dispatched to sound the Room. 
pot channel, and to station vessels 
at its entrance.—LEarly next morn. 
ing, the 29th, the division of lieut.. 
gen. sir J. Hope, eonducted by 
capt. Bathurst, in the Salsette, 
joined mej as did also rear-admiral 
sir R. Keats in the Superb. This 
zealous officer had the command of 
the blockading squadron off the en. 
trance of the Scheldt ; but, observ. 
ing the armament pass, he, with 
his usual promptitude, left that 
squadron under the orders of lord 
Gardner, and resumed the charge 
of sir J. Hope’s division: I there- 
fore directed the rear-admiral to 
shift his flag to the Salsette, and to 
proceed tu the Roompot.—The en- 
trance to that channel is very nat- 
row ; and as I was aware of sir H. 
Popham’s local knowledge of the 
insular navigation before me, J in 
trusted to that officer the service of 
leading sir R. Keats’s division 1, 
and which he did with great skill 
in the Sabrina, capt. Kittoe: the 
whole were anchored in safety P- 
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che islands of Schowen and North 
Beveland.— That afternoon rear- 
admiral Otway with the left wing 
of the army, under sir KE. Coote, 
‘oined me In the Stone Deeps, but 
ele too fresh to have any com, 
munication. On the morning of 
the S0th, sir H, Popham returned 
with a letter from sir R, Keats, ac- 
quainting me that the division 
under his charge were all safely an- 
chored; and I was likewiseinformed 
thatthere was sufficient space in the 
Roompot to contain all the ships, 
to which anchorage sir H. Popham 
undertook to conduct tiem; and 
as it blew fresh, with all the appear- 
ance of an approaching gale, the 
squadron was instantly got under 
sail, and led in by the Venerable, 
when they all came-to in safety off 
the Vere Gat.—sAs soon as the 
ships were secured, measures were 
instantly taken to prepare to land 
the army on the island of Walche- 
ren. I did not wait for the gun. 
boats coming up, but ordered those 
who happened. to be near the Ve- 
nerable, together with the mortar 
brigs, to push in shore, to cover 
the landing, and to force the Der- 
haak battery. At half past four 
the boats put off under the direc- 
tion of lord Amelius Beauclerc, of 
the Royal Oak, and tapt. Cockburn 
of the Belleisle, and the troops were 
landed in excellent order, without 
opposition; the firing from the 
mortar and gun-vessels having dri- 
ven the enemy completely from the 
Derhaak battery. Having thus 
accomplished this first object, I lost 
no time in directing thé bombs and 
et to proceed up the Vere 
rat, Of Camvere; and having 
given sir H. Popham, who at the 
sequest of lord Chatham had re- 
mained on shore with his lordship, 
Permission to employ them as the 
service might require, he the next 
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morning began tocannanade Cam. 
vere, which had been summoned, 
but held out. The fire of the gun- 
boats was exceedingly well directed, 
and did much damage to: the 
town.—The officers and crews en- 
gaged in that service had a great 
claim to my admiration for their 
conduct. Three of our gun-boats 
were sunk. In the afternoon it 
blew fresh ; and as the strength of 
the tide prevented the bombs from 
acting, I directed the flotilla to fall 
back, preserving a menacing posi- 
tion. At night, capt. Richardson 
of. the Cesar, who was on the 
Dyke on shore, threw some rock- 
ets at the nearest battery of Cam- 
vere, and soon after the command- 
ing officer of the town sent out an 
offer to surrender, - A copy of the 
terms acceded to by lieut.-gen. 
Fraser, and captain Richardson, 
the sentor naval officer on the spot, 
accompanies thisletter.—The arm 
under sir J. Hope landed at Sout 
Beveland on the Ist of this month; 
and by a letter from sir R. Keats, 
of yesterday’s date, I find the 
whole of the island is in our pos- 
session, the.engmy’s ships are all 
above Lillo, and those most ad- 
vanced, as high up as Antwerp. 
We are getting our flotilla through 
the slough into the Western Scheldt, 
to prevent succours being thrown 
inso Flushing by the canal of 
Ghent. 

[The letter concludes with ae- 
knowledging the particular services 
of vearntintial Otway,sir R. Keats, 
lord Beauclerc, and capt. Cock- 
burn, and generally all the officers 
and seamen of his majesty’s ships. ] 

. J. STRACHAN. 

Sabrita, off South Beveland, Aug. 1. 

Sir I have the satisfaction to 
inform you, that sir John Hope and 
7000 of his—division of the army 
were landed on South Beveland 
this 
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this afternoon, since which I have 
been informed by message from him, 
that he was met on his approach 
towards Goes by the magistrates, 
into which place he is at liberty to 
énter whenever he picases. Three 
of the enemy’s ships of the line, and 
six brigs, are at anchor off the east 
end of South Beveland ; the others, 
I conclude, have moved higher up 
the Scheldt.—Three of the four 
sloops I brought up with me struck 
in coming up. I have hoisted my 
flag in the Sabrina, and am not 
without hopes of getting the re- 
maining parts of the division on 
shore, and most part of the army 
supplied tomorrow. R.G. Keats. 
The substance of this letter was 
sent by telegraphic communication 
from the Sabrina, at five o’clock. 
The six brigs are getting under sail 
and moving up the Scheldt appa- 
rently, but the ships of the line are 
still fast. 
Sabrina, off Wemeldinge, Aug. 3. 
Soon atter I landed, I was inform- 
ed by letter from sir John Hope, that 
Bathz had been evacuated in the 
night; and as he informed me the 
communication was open between 
Walcheren and this island, and he 
had sent to lord Chatham an ac- 
count of the evacuation, I conclu- 
ded you would hear it from hence, 
and went on to Bathz with a view 
to make observations, and from 
which | am this moment returned. 
R. G. Kears. 
Sir R, J. Strachan, bart. &c. 


10. During the late thunder- 
storm, a labourer, of Maidwell, in 
Northamptonshire, who had im- 
prudently taken shelter under a tree, 
while in the act of calling to two of 
his companions to join him, was in- 
stantaneously struck dead by the 
lig pening. On the above evening 
a sheep belonging to My. H. Bray, 
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CAvguy, 
butcher, of Coventry, was billeg 
by the lightning, while takin 
fuge under a tree. A B re. 
vty ee £4 COW Was aly 
killed at Fillongly, the pro of 
a poor industrious man.—Mr, John 
stone, of Idlicote, had fire « 
killed, while standing under 9: 
. (ree, 
At Chippenham, Cambridgeshi 
a tower windmill, the property ef 
Mr. ‘i‘hos, Chapman, was struck 
lightning on the middle bolt of the 
sail, and shivered into 260 pieces, 
which were picked up and told from 
the sail. It came down at one 
corner, split the brick-work, and 
shivered a piece of the door, 
few ounces of lamp-black that were 
in the mill were scattered about, 
and the paper which contained it 
scorched, but no damage was done 
to the inside of the mill. 
Downing-street Aug. V1, 
Dispatches from sir Arthur Welles. 
ley, K. B. 
Placentia, 15th July, 
My lord, After I had written to 
your lordship on the Ist instaat, 
Joseph Bonaparte crossed the Ta. 
gus again, and joined Sebastiani 
with the troops he had brought 
from Madrid, and with a detach. 
ment from marshal Victor’s corps, 
making the corps of Sebastiam 
about 28,000 men, with an inten- 


tion of attacking Veregas’s corps., 


Venegas, however, retired into the 
mountains of the Sierra Morena, 
and col. Larey with his advanced 
guard attacked a French advanced 
corps in the night, and destroyed 
many of them. The French troops 
then returned again to the Tagus, 
which river Joseph had crossed with 
the reinforcement which he had ta 
ken to Sebastiani’s corps; and this 
last corps, consisting of 10,000 men 
only, was on the left bank of the 
Tagus, about Madrilejos, front 
of Venegas, who was again 


vancing. The last accounts “ae 
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this quarter were of the Sth. be 
French army under V ictor, ag 
Pie detahineats ivug’s by Jo 
. h from Sebastian's COrpsy and 
amounting in the whole to about 
$5 oo men, are concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of Pal era, 
andon the Alber hes yen. Cuesta 
army has been in the position which 
[ informed your lordship that it 
had taken up, since I addressed you 
on the Ist instant. The advanced 
ard of the British army arrived 
on the &th, and the troops which 
were with me on the Tacus arrived 
by the 10th; the 23d light dra- 
s and the 48th arrived yester- 
day ; the 61st regiment will arrive 
tomerrow. I went to cen, Cuesta’s 
quarters at Almarez on the }O0th, 
and stayed there till the 12th, and 
[have arranged with that general 
aplan of operations uponthe French 
army, Which we are to begin to 
carry into execution on the 18th, 
if the French should remain so 
long in their position. ‘The Spa- 
nish army under gen. Cuesta consists 
of about 38,000 men (exclusive of 
Venegas’s corps), of which 7000 
are cavairy. About 14,000 men 
are detached to the bridge d’Arzo- 
bispo, and the remaiader are in the 
camp under the Puerte de Mirabete. 
I have the pleasure to inform your 
lordship, that the seven battalions 
of infantry from Ireland and the 
Islands, and the troops of horse 
artulery from Great Brita'n, arrived 
at Lisbon ia the beginnmg of the 
moni. Gen, Crautord’s biiga ie is 
On its march to join the army, but 
will not arrive here till the 24th or 
25ih, ARTHUR WeLLESLEY. 
Tbe following dispatch’s have been 
received from the earl of Chat- 
m, 
Head-quarters, Middleburg by Aug. a. 
ty lord, Nothing very material 
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has occurred since my last dispatch 
of the 3d inst. We have been un- 
remittingly employed in bringin 

up the artillery of sieve, ammunt- 
tion, and stores, to the vicinity of 
Flushing; and the troops have been 
occupied in the construction of the 
batteries, and in carrying onsthe 
several works before the place, but 
which have been necessarily inter. 
rupted by the very heavy rains 
which have fallen here. The ene- 
my is active and enterprising, and 
the garrison has certainly received 
considerable reinforcements from 
the opposite coast; nor has it been 
in the power of the flotilla hitherto 
to prevent it. Under these circum- 
stances it has been found necessar 

to land lieut.-cgen. Grosvenor’s divi. 
sion ; and the two light battalions 
of the king’s German legion have 
been also for the present brought on 
shore. Iimmediuately on the :all of 
Ramakins, I determined, as soon 
as the necessary arrangements were 
made, to pass.the ir fantry of lieut.- 
gen. the earl of Rosslyn’s corps, 
together with the marquis of 
Huntley’s division, and the lizht bri- 
gudes of artillery, iato South Beve- 
land, to form a junction with the re- 
serve under lieut.-gen. sir J. Hove 3 
and that the cavalry and ordnance 
ships, together with the transports 
for lieut.-gen. Grosvenor’s division, 
the moment their services could be 
spared fiom before Fiushing, should 
be brougiit through the Slow Pas 
sage, and proceed up the West 
Scheidt ; but of course this latter 
operation cannot take place until 
a sufficient naval force shall have 
been enabled to enter the river, 
and to proceed in advance; but 
the very severe blowing weather we 
have constantly experienced, added 
to the great difficulty of the navi- 
gation, has hitherto baffled all theit 
efforts. 
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this afternoon, since which I have 
been informed by message from him, 
that he was met on his approach 
towards Goes by the mapistrates, 
into which place he is at liberty to 
énter whenever he picases. Three 
of the enemy’s ships of the line, and 
six brigs, are at anchor off the east 
end of South Beveland ; the others, 
I conclude, have moved higher up 
the Scheldt.—Three of the four 
sloops I brought up with me struck 
in coming up. I have hoisted my 
flag in 5B Sabrina, and am not 
without hopes of getting the re- 
maining parts of the division on 
shore, and most part of the army 
supplied tomorrow. R.G. Keats. 
The substance of this letter was 
sent by telegraphic communication 
from the Sabrina, at five o’clock. 
The six trigs are getting under sail 
and moving up the Scheldt appa- 
rently, but the ships of the line are 
still fast. 
Sabrina, off Wemeldinge, Aug. 3. 
Soon atter I landed, I was inform- 
ed by letter from sir John Hope, that 
Bathz had been evacuated in the 
night; and as he informed me the 
communication was open between 
Walcheren and this island, and he 
had sent to lord Chatham an ac- 
count of the evacuation, I conclu- 
ded you would hear it from hence, 
and went on to Bathz with a view 
to make observations, and from 
which | am this moment returned. 
R. G. Keats. 
Sir R, J. Strachan, bart. &c. 


10. During the late thunder- 
storm, a labourer, of Maidwell, in 
Northamptonshire, who had im- 
prudently taken shelter under a tree, 
while in the act of calling to two of 
his companions to join him, was in- 
stantancously struck dead by the 
——. On the above evening 
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a sheep belonging to Mr. H. Bray, 
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by the Tightaing: ete aa 
ghtning, while taking re, 
fuge under a tree. A COW Was also 
killed at Fillongly, the property 4 
a poor industrious man.—Mr. Iehe 
stone, of Idlicote, had fire < 
killed, while standing under 3 tree, 
At Chippenham, Cambridgeshire 
2 tower windmill, the property of 
Mr. ‘i‘hos, Chapman, was struck 
lightning on the middle bolt of the 
sail, and shivered into 2460 pieces, 
which were picked up and told from 
the sail. It came down at one 
corner, split the brick-work, and 
shivered a piece of the door, A 
few ounces of lamp-black that were 
in the mill were scattered about, 
and the paper which contained it 
scorched, but no damage was done 
to the inside of the mill. 
Downing-street Aug. 1, 
Dispatches from sir Arthur Welles. 
ley, K. B. 
Placentia, 15th July, 

My lord, After I had written to 
your lordship on the Ist instant, 
Joseph Bonaparte crossed the Ta- 
gus again, and joined Sebastian 
with the troops he had brought 
from Madrid, and with a detach. 
ment from marshial Victor’s corps, 
making the corps of Sebastiam 
about 28,000 men, with an inten- 
tion of atracking Veregas’s corps., 
Venegas, however, retired into the 
mountains of the Sierra Morena, 
and col. Larey with his advanced 
guard attacked a French advanced 
corps in the night, and destroyed 
many of them. The French troops 
then returned again to the Tagus, 
which river Joseph had crossed 
the reinforcement which he had ta- 
ken to Sebastiani’s corps; and this 
last corps, consisting of 10,000 men 
only, was on the left bank of the 
Tagus, about Madrilejos, front 
of Venegas, who was again 


vancing. The last accounts aes 
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this quarter were of the Sth. The 
French army under Victor, oined 
by the detaclimeats br ught by Jo- 
seoh from Sebastiani’s corps, and 
amounting in the whole to about 
$5,000 men, are concentra‘ed in 
the neighbourhood of Pal wera, 
andon the Alber he; yen. Cuesta’s 
army hus been in the position which 
{ informed your lordship that it 
had taken up, since [ addressed you 
on the Istinstant. The advanced 
ard of the British army arrived 
on the &th, and the troops which 
were with me on the Tacus arrived 
by the 10th; the 23d light dra- 
s and the 48th arrived yester- 
day ; the 61st regiment will arrive 
to-merrow. I went to cen, Cuesta’s 
quarters at Almarez on the 10th, 
and stayed there till the 1¢th, and 
[ have arranged with that general 
aplan of operations uponthe French 
army, which we are to begin to 
carry into execution on the 18th, 
if the French should remain so 
long in their position. The Spa- 
nish army under gen. Cuesta consists 


of about $8,000 men (exclusive of 


Venegas’s corps), of which '7000 
are cavalry. About 14,000 men 
are detached to the bridge d’Arzo- 
bispo, and the remainder are in the 
camp under the Puerte de Mirabete. 
T have the pleasure to inform your 
lordship, that the seven battalions 
of infantry from Ireland und the 
Islands, and the troops of horse 
artulery from Great Brita‘n, arrived 
at Lisbon ia the beginning of the 
month. Gen. Crautord’s biigade is 
On its march to join the army, but 
will not arrive here till the 24th or 
25h, ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 
The tollowing dispatch:s have been 
received from the earl of Chat- 
ham. 
Head-quarters, Middleburg by Aug. 7. 
My lord, Nothing very material 
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has occurred since mv last dispatch 
of the 3d inst. We have been un- 
remittingly employed in bringin 

up the artillery of sieve, ammuni- 
tion, and stores, to the vicinity of 
Ylushing; and the troops have been 
occupied in the construction of the 
batteries, and in carrying onsthe 
several works before the place, but 
which have been necessarily inter- 
rupted by the very heavy rains 
which have fallen here. The ene- 
my is active and enterprising, and 
the garrison has certainly rcceived 
considerable reinforcements from 
the opposite coast ; nor has it been 
in the power of the flotilla hitherto 
to prevent it. Under these circum. 
stances it has been found necessar 

to land lieut.-gen. Grosvenor’s divi- 
sion ; and the two light battalions 
of the king’s German legion have 
been also for the present brought on 
shore. Immediately on the :all of 
Ramakins, I determined, as soon 
as the necessary arrangements were 
made, to pass.the infantry of lieut.- 
gen. the earl of Rosslyn’s corps, 
together with the marquis of 
Huntley’s division, and the light bri- 
gades of artillery, iato South Beve- 
land, to form a junction with the re- 
serve under lieut.-gen. sir J. Hope 3 
and that the cavalry and ordnance 
ships, together with the transports 
for lieut.-gen. Grosvenor’s division, 
the moment their services could be 
spared frombefore Flushing, should 
be brougit through the Slow Pase 
sage, and proceed up the West 
Scheidt ; but of course this latter 
operation cannot take place until 
a sufficient naval force shall have 
been enabled to enter the river, 
and to proceed in advance; but 
the very severe blowing weather we 
have constantly experienced, added 
to the great difficulty of the navi- 
gation, has hitherto baffled all theit 
efforts. 
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efforts, By letters trom licut.-gen. 
sir J. Hope, I tind that the enemy 
had on the 5th inst. come down 
with about 28 gun-vessels before 
Bathz, on which place they kept 
up a smart cannonade for some 
hours, but were forced to retire by 
the guns from the fort; and every 
thing has since remained quiet in 
that «quarter. CusTuam, 


M. iddl-burgh, Aug, &. 


My lord, Since closing my dis- 
patch of yesterday’s date, the enc 
my, towards five o’clock m the 
evening, in considerable force, made 
a vigorous sortie upon the right of 
our line occupied by maj.-gen. 
Graham’s division, “The attack 
was principally directed upon our 
advanced piquets, which were sup- 
ported by the 3d battalion of the 
royals, the Sth and 35th re giments 
under col. Hay. These corps, toge- 
ther with detachments of the roval 
artillery, the 95th, and light batta- 
lions of the king’s German legion, 
received the enemy with their ac- 
customed intrepidity ; and, after a 
sharp contest of some duration, 
jorced him to retire with very Con- 
siderable loss .in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. In this affair the 
enemy has had another opportunity 
of witnessing the superior gallantry 
of British troops; in no instance 
has he succeeded in making the 
east impression throughout our 
line; and on this occasion, so far 
from profiting by his attempt, he 
has been obliged to relinquish 
some very advantageous ground 
where our advanced posts are now 
established. I caunot too strongly 
express my sense of the unremitting 
vigilance and ability manifested by 
maj.-gen. Graham, in securing and 
maimtaming his post against the 
repeated attempts of the enemy to 


GELP-A,L 


(Augos, 
dislodge him ; and I have sven 
stistaction Mi acquainting yoy 
lordship, that the major- general 
SOREN 1 x ig of thé wartmeg 

‘ Rallantry of the officers 
and troops engaged on thisoccasion, 
Cuatuan, 
(Here follows an abstract re. 
turn of ordnance, ammunition, and 
stores, taken from the enemy,] 
14. The assizes for the county 
of Somerset commenced this dar, 
when capt. John Davison, of the 
royal marines, was found guilty of 
steuling a piece of muslin of the 
value of 40s. the property of James 
Bunter, mercer, of Taunton, He 
1s to be transported for seven years, 

Dz wning-street, Aug. 15, 

The following di patches were this 
day received from sir Arthur 
Wellesley. 
Talavera dela Reyna, July %, 
My lord, Gen. Cuesta followed 
the enemy’s march with his army 
from the Alberche on the morning 
of the 24th as far as Santa Olalh, 
und pushed forward his advanced 
guard as far as Torrijos. For the 
reasons stated to your lordship in 
my dispateh of the 24th, I moved 
only two divisions of infantry and 

a brigade of cavalry across the 

Alberche to Cassalegos, under the 

command of licut.-gen Sherbrooke, 

with a view to keep up the com 
munication between gen, Cuesta 
and me, and with sir R, Wilson's 
corps at Escalona. It appears that 
gen. Venegas had not carried into 
execution that part of the plan of 
operations which relatedto his corps, 

and that he was still at Damiel, m 

I.a Mancha ; and the enemy in the 

course of the 24th, 25th, and 26iy 

collected all his forces in th's part 
of Spain, between Toros and 
Toledo, 
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Toledo, leaving but a small on 
of 9000 men in that place, His 
united army thus consisted of the 
corps of marshal N ictor, of that 
of gen. Sébastiani, and of 7 or 
go) men, the guards of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and the garrison of 
Madrid; and it Was commanded 
by Joseph Bonaparte, aided by 
marshals Jourdan and Victor, and 

a. Sebastiani. On the 26ch gen. 
Boosts’ advanced guard was at- 
tacked near ‘T'orrijos, and obliged 
to fall back, and the general re- 
tired with his army on that day to 
the left bank of the Alberche, ven. 
Sherbrooke continuing at Cassale- 
os, and the enemy at Santa Olalla. 
twas then obvious, that the ene- 
my intended to try the result of a 
general action, for which the best 
position appeared to be in the 
neighbourhood of Talavera; and 
gen. Cuesta having consented to 
take up this position on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, I ordered gen. 
Sherbrooke to retire with lis corps 
to its station in the line, leaving 
en. M'Kenzie with a division of 
infantry and a brivade of cavalry, 
asan advanced post in the wood, 
on the-right of Alberche, which 
covered our Jeft flank. ‘The posi- 
ton taken up by the troops at ‘T'a- 
lavera extended rather more than 
two miles ; the round Wis open 
upon the left, where the British 
army was stationed, and it, was 
commanded by a height, on which 
way, in echelon and in second line, 
a division of infantry, under the or- 
ders of maj.-gen- Lill, There was 
a valky between this height and 
arange of mountains still further 
upon the left, which valley was not 
at hist oecupied, as it was come 
manded by the heirht helore men- 
toned; and the range of mountains 
Appeared too distant to have iny 
influence upou the expected action. 
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The right, consisting of Spanish 


troops, extended immediately in 
front of the town of Talavera down 
tothe Tagus. ‘This part of the 
ground was covered by olivestrees, 
und much intersected by banks and 
ditches. The high road leading 
from the bridge over thé Alberche 
was defended by a heavy battery in 
front of «» church, which was océu- 
pied by Spanish infantry. All the 
avenues to the town were defended 
in a similar manner; the town was 
occupied, and the remainder of the 
Spanis1 infantry was formed in two 
lines behind the banks, on the roads 
leading from the town and the right, 
to the left of our position. Ip the 
centre, between the two armies, 
there was a commanding spot of 
ground, on which we had begun 
to construct a redoubt, with sume 
open ground in its rear, Brig.-gen. 
A. Campbell was posted at this 
spot with a division of infantry, 
supported in his rear by gen.Cotton’s 
brigade of dragoons and some 
Spanish cavalry. At about two, on 
the 27th, the enemy appeared in 
strength on the left bank of the 
Alberche, and manifested an in- 
tention to attack gen. Mackenzie’s 
division, The attack was made 
before they could be withdrawn ; 
but the troops, consisting of gen. 
Mackenzie’s and col, Donkin’s 
brigades, and gen. Anson’s brigade 
of cavalry, and supported by gen. 
Payne, with the other four regi- 
ments of cavalry, in the plain be- 
tween ‘Talavera and the wood, 
withdrew in good order, but with 
some loss, particularly by the 2d 
battalion 87th regiment, and 2d 
battalion 3ist regiment, in the 
wood, Upon this occasion, the 
steadiness and disetpline of the 45th 
regiment, and the Sth battalion 
(wth regiment, were conspicuous; 
aod I had particulat reason for bes 


ing 
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ing satisfied with the manner in 
which maj.-gen Mackenzie with- 
drew his advanced guard. As the 
day advanced, the ex:emy appeared 
in lee numbers on the right of 
the Alberche, and it was obvious 
that he was advancing toa general 
attack on the combined army. 
Gen. Mackenzie continued to {all 
back gradually upon the left of the 
position of the combined armies, 
where he was placed in the second 
line, in the rear of the guards, col. 
Donkin being placed in the same 
situation further upon the left, in 
the rear of the king’s German le- 
gion. The enemy immediately 
commenced his attack in the dusk 
of the evening, by a cannonade 
upon the left of our position, and 
by an attempt, with his cavalry, to 
overthrow the Spanish infantry, 
posted, as I have before stated, on 
the right: this attempt failed en- 
firely. Early in the night he push- 
ed a division along the valley, on 
the left of the height occupied by 
gen. Hill, of which he gained a 
momentary possession, but maj.- 
gen. Hill attacked it instantly with 
the bayonet, and regained it. This 
attack was repeated in the night, 
but failed, and again at daylight in 
the morning of the 28th, by two 
divisions of infantry, and was re- 
ulsed by maj.-gen. Hill. Maj.-gen. 
Fil has reported to me in a parti- 
cular manner the conduct of the 
24th tegimient, and of the Ist bat- 
talion 48th regiment, in these diffe. 
rent affairs, as well as that of maj.- 
en. Tilson and brig.-gen. Richard 
_ art. We have lost many 
brave officers and soldiers iu the 
defence of this important point in 
our position ; among others I can- 
not avoid to mention brig.-maj. 
Fordyce and brig.-maj. Gardner ; 
and maj«gen. Hill was himself 
wounded, but, I am happy to say, 
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but slightly. The defeat of this 
attempt was followed about noog 
by a general attack with the ene. 
my’s whole force upon the whole 
of that part of the Position CCCs 
pied by the Br'tish army, In con: 
sequence of the repeated attempts 
upon the height on our jeft by the 
valley, T had placed two brigades 
of British cavalry in, that valley, 
supported in the rear by the duc @ 
Albuquerque’s division of Spanish 
cavalry. ‘The enemy then placed 
lig ht infantry in the range of moun. 
tains en the left of the valley, whiel 
were opposed by a division of Spa. 
nish infantry under licut.-gen De 
Bassecourt. The general attack 
began by the march of several coe 
lumns of infantry into the valley, 
with a view to attack the height 
occupied by maj.-gen. Hill. These 
coluinns were immediately charged 
by the Ist German light dragoons, 
and 23d dragoons, under the com 
mahd of gen. Anson, directed by 
lieut.-gen. Payne, and supported Y 
gen. Fane’s brigade ot heavy cavale 
ry; and although tue 23d dragoons 
suffered considerableloss, the charge 
had the effect of preventing the 
execution of that part of the ene- 
my’s plan. At the same time he 
directed an attack upon brig.-gen. 
Alex. Campbeil’s position in the 
centre of the combined armies, and 
on the right of the Briush. This 
attack was most successiuily repuls- 
ed by brig.-gen, Campbell, support 
ed by the king’s regiment ol Spanish 
cavalry and two battalions of Spa- 
nish infantry; and brig.-gen. Camp 
bell took the enemy’s cannon. Lhe 
brigadier-general mentions patti- 
cularly the conduct of the 974), Ue 
2d battalion 7th, and of the ad 
battalion 58d regiments 5 and 
was highly satisfied with the mane 
ner in which this part of the en 


tion was defended, An attack ) - 
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dlso made at the same time upon 
lieut.-gen Sherbrooke’s division, 
which was on the left and ceatre of 
the Ist line of the British army. 
This attack was most gallantly Te- 
by a charge with bayonets, 

the whole ry isiOid ; but the bri- 
of guards, which were on the 
nght, having advanced too far, 
they were exposed on their left flank 
tothe fire of the enemy’s battery 
and of their retiring columns; and 
the division’ was obliged to retire 
towards the original position, under 
cover of the 2d line of gen. Cotton’s 
trigade of cavalry, which I had 
moved from the centre, and of the 
Ist battalion 48th regiment. I had 
moved this regiment from its origi- 
nal position on the heights, as soon 
as I observed the advance of the 
guards; and it was formed in the 
plain, and advanced upon the ene- 
my, and covered the formation 
of lieut.-gen. Sherbrooke’s division. 
Shortly after the repulse of this 
general attack, in which apparently 
all the enemy's troops were ern- 
ployed, he commenced his retreat 
across the Alberche, which was 
conducted in the most regular or- 
der, and was effected during the 
night, leaving in our hands 20 
ieces Of Casson, ammunition, tum- 
tls, and some prisoners. Your 
lordship will observe by the inclosed 
return, the great loss which we 
bave sustained of valuable officers 
and soldiers in this long and hard- 
fought action, with more than dou- 
bleour number: that of the ene- 
my has been much greater. I am 
informed that entire brigades of 
mianiry have been destroyed ; and, 
mdeed, the battalions that retreated 
Were much reduced in numbers. 
all accounts their lose is 10,000 
tea. Gens, Lapisse and Morlot 
#e mued; gens. Sebastian’ and 
Wick Wounded. i have pars 
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ticularly to lament the loss of maj.- 
gen. Mackenzie, who had distin- 
guished himself on the 27th, and 
of brig.-gen. Langworth of the 
king’s German legion, aml of brig.- 
maj. Becket of the guards, Your 
lordship will observe, that the ap 
tacks of the enemy were princi- 
pally, if not entirely, directed a- 
gainst the British troops. The Spa- 
nish commander in chief, his offi- 
cers, and troops, manifested every 
disposition to render us assistance, 
and those of them which were en- 
gaged did their duty; but the ground 
which they occupied was so im- 
portant, and its front at the same 
time so difficult, that I did not 
think i proper to urge them to 
make any movement on the left of 
the enemy, while he was engaged 
with us. I have reason to be satis. 
fied with the conduct of all the offi- 
cers and troops. I am much in- 
debted to lieut.-gen. Sherbrooke 
for the assistance | received from 
him, and for the manner in whiclr 
he led on his division to the charge 
with bayonets, To lieut.-gen. Payne 
and the cavalry, particularly gen. 
Anson’s brigade; to maj.-gens. 
Hill and Tilson, brig.-gens. A. 
Campbell, R. Stewart andCameron, 
and to the divisions and brigades: 
of infantry under their commands 
respectively, particularly the 29th 
regiment, commanded by col. 
White; the Ist battalion 48th, by 
col. Donnellan, afterwards, when 
that officer was wounded, by maj. 
Middlemore ; the 2d battalion 7th, 
by lieut.-col. sir W. Myers; the 2¢ 
battalion 53d, by lieut.-col. Bings 
ham ; the 97th, by col. Lyon; the 
Ist battalion of detachments, by 
licut.-col. Bunbury; and the 2d 
battalion 3)st, by mafor Watson ; 
and of the45th, by lieut.-col. Guard; 
and Sth battalion 60th, commanded, 
by major Davy on the 27th. The 
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advance of the brigade of guards 
was most gallantly conducted by 
brig.-gen. Campbell ; and, when 
necessary, that brigade retired, and 
formed again in the best order. 
The artillery, under brig.-gen. Ho- 
worth, was also throughout these 
days of the greatest service; and 
I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the assistance I received from 
thechief engineer, lieut.-col. Fletch- 
er, the adjt.-gen. brig.-gen. the hon. 
C. Stewart, and the quarter-master- 
general, col. Murray, and the offi- 
cers of those departments respec- 
tively, and from col. Bathurst and 
the officers of my personal staff. 
Lalso received much assistance from 
col. OtLawler, of the Spanish ser- 
vice, and from brig.-gen. Whitting- 
ham, who waswounded whenbring- 
ing up the two Spanish battalions 
to the assistance of brig.-gen. A. 
Campbell. I send this by capt. 
lord Fitzroy Somerset, who will 
give your lordship any further in- 
formation, and whom I beg to re- 
commend. A. WELLESLEY. 


from sir A. Wellesley, Talavera, 
Mug. 1. 

Since I had the honour of ad- 
dressing you on the 29th July, the 
enemy have continued to keep a 
rear-guard of about 10,000 men on 
the heights to the left of the Al- 
berche. The extreme fatigue of the 
troops, the want of provisions, and 
the numbers of wounded to be ta- 
ken care of, have prevented me 
from moving from this position. 
Brig.-gen. Cranford arrived with 
his brigade on the 29th in the morn- 
ing, having marched 12 Spanish 
leagues in little more than 24 hours. 


From sir A. ii ellesley, Zalawra, 
Aug. 1. 


_ When I addressed you this morn- 
ing, 1 had not reccived the report 
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(August, 
from our out-posts, It 

that the enemy withdbes Pi, 
guar, which was posted on the 
heights on the left side of the Al. 
berche, last night at 1] o'clock 
and the whole army marched to. 
wards Santa Olalla; I conclude 
with an imtention of taking up a 
position in the neighbourhood of 
Guadarama. 


AMERICA, 


Proclamation of the president of 
the United States of America, 
enforcing the  non-intercourse 
act against this country. 
“Whereas, in consequence of a 

communication from his Britannic 

majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, declaring 
that the British orders in council 

of January and November, 1807, 

would be withdrawn on the 10th of 

June last, and by virtue of an ac 

of congress, entitled An act to in- 

terdict the commercial intercourse 
between the United States and 

Great Britain and France, and 

their dependencies, and for other 

purposes, I, William Maddison, pre- 


‘sident, &c. did issue a proclamation 


on the 19th of April last, decharing 
that the orders in council aforesaid 
would be withdrawn on the 20th of 
June, after which the trade might 
be renewed ; and as it 1s now ol- 
ficially made known to me that the 
orders in council are not withdrawn 
agreeably to the declaration atore- 
said, I do hereby proclaim the same, 
and that the acts above still remain 


in force. ; 
« James \(ADDISON. 


« Washington City, } 
Thursday, Aug. 10.” 


[According to the instructions 
issued to the collectors of customs 
in the ports of the United States, 

ritish vessels which sailed — 
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the proclamation of the American 

government had been known wee 

respective ports trom whence they 
had taken their departure, are to be 
exempt from the operation of the 
pon-intercourse act. | 

Adairally-office, August 19. 

The following dispatches have been 
receivedirom str R. J. Strachan, 
bart. K. B. rear-admiral of the 
white, Kc. addressd to the hon. 
W. W. Pole. 

Kangaroo, in the West Scheldt, 

off the Kuloot, Aug. 11. 

Sir, [bee leave to acquaint you, 
for the inf mation of thelords com- 
missioners of the admiralty, that 
lamthis moment gor ig Upto Bathz, 
in South Beveland, which has been 
attacked by a strong detaciment of 
the enemy’s floiilla, and which, by 
sir R, Keats’s reports, consists of 
two frigates, one bearing a vice- 
admiral’s flag, 30 brigs, eight luz- 
gers or schooners, and 14. gun-boats. 

—I was under the necessity ot de- 

taining our flotilla, to prevent sup- 

pliesbeing thrown into the garri- 
son at Flushing, and to assist in 
cutting off its communication with 

Cadsand ; which service was ef- 

fectually done, except during the 

late heavy gales, which drove the 
gun-boats from their stations, and 
prevented our ships entering the 


Scheldt, from the circumstance of . 


their not being able to weigh their 
anchors. Since the weather has 
moderated, the wind has provok- 
ugly drawn round to the south- 
fast, which is the only obstacle 
that prevents lord W. Stuart, 
with a squadron of ten heavy fri- 
gates, passing Flushing, as well as. 
rear-admiral lord Gardner, with 
the effective line-of-battle ships, ta- 
king up the anchorage in Dykes- 
hook Bay, where I intend his lord- 
ship shall remain, with a view of 
ype: the assistance of that squa- 
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dron in our further operations -a- 
gainst the enemy, and eventually 
to proceed up the Scheldt.—The 
divisions of the army under the 
earl of Rosslyn and marquis of 
Huniley landed on South Beveland 
on the 9th. The cavalry and ord. 
nance ships, with the brigs and some 
sloops of war, have passed through 
the Sloug. into the West Scheldt, 
aud are now availing themselves of 
every favourable tide to proceed to 
Bathz. I am also endeavouring to 
warp the Pallas and Circe through 
by the sanfe channel, and with 
every probability of success. Sir 
Home Popham was detached with 
some gnun-vessels, for the purpose 
of sou iding the river, and of join- 
ing sir Richard Keats at Bathz.— 
The battertes are not yet ready to 
open on Fiushirz; cherefore | hope 
to be here again in tume to coope- 
rate with the army in the attach on 
that garrison. I am concerned to 
add, that ‘he enemy has eut the 
dyke to ihe right ot the town, and 
the island is likely to be inundated. 
I have ordered rear-adnural Orway 
to send th. Monmouth and Agin- 
coi to England for wate, as soon 
as they can be got down trom Zie- 
rickzee ; and earnestly entreat that 
other means may be adopted for 
supplying the army and navy from 
England, as I apprehend all the 
water in this island will be spoiled 
by the inundation, and that there 
is not more in the other islands than 
is necessary for the subsistence of 
the inhabitants. Their lordships 
must be aware that, in this exter 
sive and complicated service, it is 
impossible for me to enter so fully 
into detail as J could wish, especi- 
ally as our arrangements must vary 
in proportion with the movements 
of the enemy.—In my absence I 
have directed rear-admiral Otway 
to superintend the several duties 
(1) relative 
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relative to the investment of this 
island, and to correspond with the 
admiralty on all matters of ser- 
vice.—Capt. Dobie, who acted in 
the Pallas during the absence of capt. 
Seymour, is the bearer of this dis- 
patch, He had my flag for some 
time in that ship, and has been par- 
ticularly attentive to the public ser- 
vice.—In consequence of the pro- 
tracted siege of Flushing, and the 
necessity for the flotilla going up 
the Scheldt, 1 have ordered guns 
from the ships of war to fit twenty 
transports as gun-ships, and with 
launches of the ships under rear- 
admiral Otway, to form a flotilla 
for the lower part of the Scheldt, 
which I trust their ‘lordships wil 
approve.—You wil! please likewise 
to inform their lordships that lord 
Gardner has ordered the Centaur 
and Theseus to cruize off the Texel. 
R. J. Srracuan. 
Kangcroo, inthe West Scheta! Aug. 12, 
Sir, Having directed the frigates 
named in the margin* to proceed 
uo the West Scheldt, under the or- 
ders of lord Wm. Stuart, captain 
of the Lavinia,—the moment the 
wind was favourable, that zealous 
othcer availed himself of a light air 
trom the westward on the afternoon 
of the Lith instant, notwithstand- 
ing the tide was against his proceed- 
ing, and passed the batteries be- 
tween Flushing and Cadsand. The 
ships were under the enemy’s fire 
nearly two hours. The gallant and 
seaman-like manner in which this 
squadron was conducted, and their 
swady and well-directed fire, exci- 
ted in my breast the warmest sensa- 
tions of admiration, The army 
witnessed their exertions with ap- 


Dryad, and Perlin. 
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meres and T am certain their 
ordships will duly appreciate the 
services of lord Wm, Stuart, the 
captains, officers, seamen, and ma. 
rines, on this occasion. No very 
material accident happened, except 
by a shell striking L’Aigle, and 
which fell through her deeks into 
the bread-room, where it exploded ; 
one man was killed, and four others 
wounded ; her stern frame is much 
shattered.—Lord Wm. Stuart’s mo. 
dest letteraccompanies this dispatch, 
together with a return of the killed 
and wounded, and the damages 
sustained by his majesty’s ships in 
forcing the entrance of this river. 
Kangaroo, in the West Scheldt, Aug.13, 
Sir, I had dispatched sir Home 
Popham with the sloops, brigs, and 
vessels, named in the margint, 
together with adight flotilla, under 
captains Lyford, Lowe, and Buck, 
up the West Scheldt, to sound and 
buoy the channels of that river, to 
enable the larger ships to advance, 
for the purpose of putting into exe- 
cution the ulterior objects of this 
expedition. Sir Home Popham has 
executed this service with his usual 
judgement and correctness. [have 
the honour to inclose, for their 
lordships’ information, a copy of a 
letter [have received from sir Ri- 
chard Keats, to whom I have given 
the command of the naval part of 
our operations in the upper part of 
both Scheldts, until I get the fri- 
gates advanced under lord William 
Stuart, and which will be done with 
the utmost dispatch. 
R. J. STRACHAN. 
Fort Bathz, August 12. 
Sir, I have the honour to inform 
you, that, in pursuance of your di- 


* Lavinia, Heroine, Amethyst, Rota, Nymphen, L’Aigle, Euryalus, Statiray 


+ Sky-lark Harpy, Challenger, La Fleche, Pilot, Parthian, Darin, Thais, Cracker, 


Bloodhound, Galgo (rocket hip). 


TectiOns, 
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rections, I arrived at Bathz yester- 
day; and in order, if practicable, 
to make an attack on the enemy’s 
flotilla more complete, I ordered 
thirty flat boats armed with carro- 
nades, and some other boats from 
the ships under my orders, to ren- 
dezvous at this place, and meet the 
flotilla under sir Home Popham ; 
but before the arrival of either, six 
of the enemy’s gun-beats having 

rounded on a bank within reach 
of the artillery of the fort, after 
sustaining some injury by, it, were 
abandoned; five ot which were de- 
stroyed, and the other brought in. 
The arrival of sir Home Popham 
and my boats from the East Scheldt 
took place nearly at the same time ; 
but the enemy’s flotilla moved up 
to Lillo with the same tide that 
brought ours to Bathz, one of which 
was ant erect burned by the ad- 
vanced gun-boats, almost amongst 
them. As the navigation ef the 
West Scheldt is now open‘as far as 
it can possibly be cleared by the 
navy, and a flotilla force of upwards 
of fifty sail in the East Scheldt de- 
mand attention, and I can at any 
time return in a few hours to this 
place, itis my intention to repair 
this morning to the Superb, where 
I have ordered the boats of my di- 
vision, Sir Home Popham is exa- 
mining the channels. Although 
we are now masters of the naviga- 
tion to Lillo, it may be proper to 
observe, that it is in the enemy’s 
power, by sending a superior naval 
force, to deprive us of it, as far as 
Bathz, (before some larger ships as- 
cend), whenever he pleases. 


R. G. Kears. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 

ts Mug. 19. 

The following dispaten was this 
day received from the earl of 
"1 ‘ , Y 
Chatham, K. G. 


Downing stre 
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(1ST) 
Head-quarters, Middleburgh, Aug. 16. 


My lord, I have the honour of 
acquainting your lordship, that on 
the 15th inst. the batteries before 
Flushing being completed (and the 
frigates, bombs, and gun-vessels, 
having at the same time taken their 
stations ), a fire was opened at about 
half-past one p,m. from 52 pieces 
of heavy ordnance, which was vi- 
gorously returned by the enemy. 
An additional battery of six 24. 
pounders was completed the same 
night, and the whole continued to 
play upon the town with little or no 
intermission till late on the follow. 
ing day.—On the morning of the 
14th inst., about ten o’clock, the 
line-of-battle ships at anchor in the 
Durloo Passage, led by rear-admi- 
ral sir Richard Strachan, got under 
weigh, and kept up as they passed 
a tremendous cannonade ‘on the 
town for several hours with the 
greatest gallantryandeflect. About 
four in the’ afternoon, perceiving 
that the fire of the enemy had en- 
tirely ceased, and.the town pre- 
senting a most awful scene of de- 
struction, being on fire in almost 
every quarter, I directed lieut.-gen. 
sir E. Coote to send in to summons 
the place; gen. Monnet returned 
for answer, that he would reply to 
the summons as soon as he had 
consulted a council of war: an 
hour had been allowed him for the 
purpose ; but a considerable time 
beyond it having elapsed without 
any answer being received, hostili- 
ties were ordered to recommence 
with the utmost vigour, and about 
11 o’clock at night one of the ene- 
my’s batteries, advanced upon the 
sea dyke in front of licut.-gen, 
Fraser’s position, was most galiant- 
ly carried at the point of the bayo- 
net by detachments from the 36th, 
7st, and light battalions of the 
king’s German legion, under lieut.- 
(1 2) col, 
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col. Pack, opposed to great superi- 
ority of numbers: they took 40 
prisoners, and killed and wounded 
a great many of the enemy.—I 
must not omit to mention, that on 
the preceding evening an intrench- 
ment infront of major-gen. Gra- 
ham's position was also torced in a 
manner equally undaunted, by the 
14th regiment, and detachments of 
the king’s German legion, under 
lieut.-col. Nicolls, who drove the 
enemy from it, and made a lodge- 
ment within musket-shot of the walls 
of the town, taking one gun and 
30 prisoners,—About two in the 
morning the enemy demanded a 
suspension of arms for 48 hours, 
which was refused, and only two 
hours granted; when he agreed to 
surrender according to thesummons 
sent in, on the basis of the garrison 
becoming prisoners of war. I 
have now the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting your lordship, that, these 
preliminaries being acceded to, as 
soon as the admiral landed in the 
morning, capt. Long, adjutant- 
general, and capt. Cockburn of the 
royal navy, were appointed to ne- 
gotiate the further articles of capi- 
tulation, which I have now the ho- 
nour to enclose. ‘They were ratified 
about three this morning, when de- 
tachments of the rofals on theright, 
and of his majesty’s 71st regiment 
on the left, took possession of the 
gates of the town. The garrison 
will march out to-morrow, awd 
will be embarked as speedily as 

ssible.—I may now congratulate 
your lordship on the fall of a place 
so indispensably necessary to our 
future operations, as so large a por- 
tion of our force being required to 
carry on the siege with that degree 
of vigour and dispatch, which the 
means of defence the enemy pos- 
sessed, and particularly his powers 
of inundation (which was rapidly 
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spreading to an alarming extent) 

rendered absolutely necessary. 
Having hoped, had circumstances 
permitted, to have proceeded y 

the river at an earlier period, I had 
committed tolieut.-gen, sir E. Coote 
the direction of the details of the 
siege, and of the operatioris before 
Flushing ; and | cannot-sufficiently 
express my sense of the unremitting 
zeal and exertions with which he has 
conducted the arduous service in. 
trusted to him, in which he -was 
ably assisted by lieut.-colonels Walsh 
and Offerey, attached to him as 
assistants In the adjutant and quar. 
ter-master-gencral’s department. 
[ Here foilow some encomiums on 
the troops.] ‘The active and per. 
severing exertions of the corps of 
royal engineers have been conduct. 
ed with much skill and judgement 
by col. Fyers, aided by lieut.-col. 
D’Arcey ; and it is impossible for 
me to do sutlicient justice to the di- 
stinguished conduct of the others 
and men of the royal artillery, un- 
der the able direction and animat- 
ing example of brig.-gen. M‘Leod, 
— The seamen, whose labours had 
been so useful to the army, sought 
their reward in a further opportuni- 
ty to distinguish themselves; and 
one of the batteries was according- 
ly intrusted to them, and which 
they served with admirable vigour 
and effect.—I must here beg to ex- 
press my strong sense of the con- 
stant and cordial cooperation ot 
the navy on all occasions ; and my 
warmest. acknowledgements are 
most particularly due to capt. Cock- 
burn of the Belleisle, command- 
ing the flotilla, and capt. Richard- 
son of the Cesar, commanding the 
brigade of seamen landed with the 
army. [Ihave the honour to en- 
close a return of the garrison ot 
Flushing ; in addition to which I 


have learned that, besides the ao 
¢ 














ber killed, which was considerable, 
upwards of 1000 wounded men 
were transported to C udsand pre- 
yious to the complete investment of 
the teown.—I also subjoin a state- 
ment of deserters and prisoners, ex- 
clusive of the garrison ot Flushing. 
—This dispatch will be delivered 
to your lordship by my first aide 
de.camp, major Bradford, who is 
fully qualified to give your ,ord. 
ship further information, and wbom 
I beg leave earnestly to recommend 
to his majesty’s protection, 
CHATHAM. 
[Here follow the art'cles of capi- 
tulation. ‘The garrison of Flushing, 
amounting to 4379 men*, are al- 
lowed to march out with the ho- 
nours of war, but are to lay down 
their arms on the glacis, and be 
sent prisoners of war to England. 
The other stipulations, which show 
that the whole island ts to be per- 
manenly annexed to the British 
empire, relate entirely to the mili- 
taryand civil arrangements. ,— The 
return of prisoners and deserters 
taken in the island of Waicheren 
amounts to 17Q0 rank and file.— 
Our loss, we rejoice to state, is tri- 
vial, consisting of 3 officers, 23 rank 
and file killed; 15 officers, and 9+ 
rank and file wounded. 
Ailmiralty-office, Aug. 20. 
Dispatches were received last night 
from sir R. J. Strachan, address- 
ed to the hon. W. W. Pole. 
St. Domingo, F. lushing-roads, Aug. 17. 
Sir, I have much satisfaction in 
acquaiting you, for the informa- 
tion of their lordships, that the 
town and garrison of Flushing have 
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capitulated on the terms a copy of 
which I send herewith.—Their lord- 
Ships have already been apprised it 
was my intention to have proceeded 
up the Scheldt, with the division of 
frigates under lord W. Stuart, and 
that the greater part of our flotilia 
had advancedto Bathz,in the char 
of sir H. Popham, by whom the 
enemy were driven above Lillo, 
where their ships and gun-brigs had 
taken up a strong position. The 
command of the important service 
of the Scheldt I have given to sir 
R. Keats; and he has my direc. 
tions to cooperate with lieut.-ge- 
neral the earl of Rosslyn, as well as 
to use every means in his power for 
capturing or destroying the fleet 
and flotilla of the enemy.—Rear- 
admiral lord Gardner remained 
with the ships named in the. mare 
gut off Dykeshook, and his lord- 
ship had received my direction to 
hold that squadron in readiness to 
go against the garrison ot Flush- 
ing.—On the 12th inst, I was ine 
formed by lord Chatham, that the 
advanced batteries were sufficiently 
prepared to open on the enemy the 
day follovting, at one o’clock in the 
afiernoon ; and as it appeared to 
me of consequence that the line-ofs 
battle ships should pass the town at 
the same moment, I therefore a- 
bandoned my intention of going up 
to the advanced flotlla, and, proe 
ceeding to Dykeshook, hoisted my 
Hag in the St. Domingo. The bate 
teries opened on the garrison, as it 
was previously settled, at one in the 
afternoon of the 13th inst., and the 
fire’'was returned with great vigour 
by the enemy.—The bombs and 





* Lord Chatham, in his next dispatch, dated the 18th inst., incloses the articles 
of capitulation of the islands of Schawen and Duiveland, and corrects this revurn 
of the garrison of Flushing, which amounted ;o 5803 men; and these added to the 
number killed or taken prisoners, make the force originally opposed to us in Wal- 


cheren amount to 9000 men. 


T * Domingo, Blake, Repulse, Victorious, Denmark, Audacious, and Venerable. 
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gun-vessels under the direction of 
capt. Cockburn, of the. Belleisle, 
were most judiciously placed at the 
south-east end of the town; and 
to the south-west, capt. Owen, of 
the Clyde, had, with equal skill and 
judgement, placed the bomb- and 
other vessels under his orders. I 
had much satisfaction in witnessing 
the fire that was kept up by the 
squadrons under the command of 
these two officers, and the precision 
with which the shells were thrown 
from the bombs. Unfortunately, 
the wind was too scant to allow me 
to weigh when the batteries open- 
ed; but it proving more favourable 
the following day, I immediately 
put that intention into execution, 
and atten in the forenoon of the 
14th proceeded with the ships al- 
veady named tewards Flushing, 
meaning to pass to a more convent 
ent anchorage for placing the squa- 
dron against it, when such a mea- 
sure should appear to benecessary.— 
This squadron was led in by the St. 
Domingo, bearing my flag, and I 
was followed by the Blake, with 
the flag of rear-admiral lord Gard- 
ner; the other ships advanced in 
succession. Soon after we had 
opened our: fire, the wind came 
more southerly, and the St. Do- 
mingo grounded inside of the Dog- 
Sand. Lord Gardner, not know- 
ig Our situation, passed inside of 
us, by which the Blike also ground- 
ed, ‘The other ships were imme- 
diately directed to haul off, and an- 
chor as previously intended.—Af- 
ter being some timein this situation, 
during which the enemy’s fire 
s'ackened, by the active and zea- 
lous exertions of capt. Owen of the 
Clyde, who came to our assistance, 
nd anchored close to the St. Do- 
Inyo, he Wa: rot off; and snon 
iter L had the satisfaction of seeing 
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the Diake also afloat, and come t 
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anchor with the rest of the squa. 
dron.—l was much pleased with 
the conduct and exertions of capt. 
Gill, of the St. Domingo, and his 
officers, and with the steadiness 
energy, and cood order of the ship’s 
company. Lord Gardner bears 
equal testimony to the behaviour 
of the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the Blake; and his lordship men. 
tions the assistance he received from 
capt. Codrington in the highest 
terms of praise.—The fire of the 
enemy towards the evening had 
considerably abated ; the town was 
burnmg in many places, and much 
damage was done to the houses, 
At seven o’clock I received a mes. 
sage from lieut.-cen. sir E. Coote, 
requesting I would cease hostili. 
ties, as a summons had been sent 
into Flushing ; but at night the fire 
aga commenced, and was_kept 
Up without intermission unul twe 
o’clock of the morning of the 15th, 
when the French commandant gen, 
Monnet offered to surrender. This 
was communicated to me by the 
lieut.-general, and in consequence I 
directed. the flag of truce to be 
hoisted at day-light on board his 
majesty’s ships, and that hostilities 
should cease. 

The lieutenant-general having 
also intimated his wish that two 
commissioners should be sent on the 
part of the navy, to assist in the 
proposed capitulation, I according- 
ly nominated lord Gardner to meet 
sir E. Coote at East Zouburg, and 
to take with him capt. Cockburn, 
to act in conjunction with the offs 
cers on the part of the army. Short 
ly after, I received a message from 
the earl of Chatham, requesting to 
see meat Zouburg. On my atte 
val there, I found his lordsh'p had 
selected col. Long, adijutant- gene 
ral of the army, and capt. Cocke 
burn, to be the commissioners 10T 
SCLULTZ 
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settling the terms of capitulauon, 

which were finally concluded late 

in the evening of the 15th. 
[the dispatch concludes with 
commendations on rear-admirals 

Otway, Keats, and lord Gardner, 

sir H. Popham, captains C. Ri- 

chardson and Blamey, of the Cesar 

and Harpy, and Ist lieut. May, of 
the St. Domingo. ] 

RK. J. STRACHHN. 

f Here follows a letter from ad- 

miral Keats, stating that sir H. 

Pophara had, with a division of gun- 

boats, cut off the communication 

between the East and West Scheldt. 

—Another from capt. Cockburn, 

whocommanded the flotilla of gun- 

boats, praising the officers and men 
under his command ;. and an inclo- 
sure from capt. Otway, of the Mo- 
narch, relative to a detachment of 
seamen and marines placed under 
the orders of capt. Richardson, of 
the Cxsar, and employed in con- 
structing and manning several bat- 
teries, which service they e,ecuted 
with the utmost gallantry and ef- 
fect. | 

The only naval officers killed, are 
lieut. Rennie, of the Mariborough, 
andlieut. Russelland surgeon Burn- 
side, of the San Josef. None dan- 
gerously wounded. Total—seamen 
killed IS, and 37 wounded. 

Downing-street, Mug. 26. 

The following dispateli has been 
received from major Maxwell, 
of the royal African corps, ad- 
dressed to viscount Castlereagh. 

Senegal, July 18. 
My lord, When I had last the 
honour of writing to your lordship, 

I communicated such information 

as I had received concerning the 

situation of the French colony of 
senegal, and my opinion of the 

practicability of reducing it with a 

small force: I als» mentioned the 

éiuoyance we had received at Goree 
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and its vicinity, from their pri- 
vateers, during the absence of ships 
of war trom that station. On the 
2ith June, commodore Columbine 
arrived at Goree with the Solebay 
frigate, and brig Tigress, having 
the colonial schooner George, Agin- 
court transport, and several mere 
chant vessels under convoy: and 
having communicated to him what 
intelligence 1 had lately obtained, 
we thought the reduction of Sene- 
gal practicable with the force we 
possessed, provided po obstacles 
should prevent our being able to pass 
the bars at the mouth of the river. 
To this attempt I was induced by 
considerations which | trust your 
lordship willconceivetobeof weight. 
I was of opinion that the colony of 
itself would be an acquisition of 
importance to the nation, from its 
commerce: that by the French 
government, as it had always been 
ruuch valued, its loss would be 
proportionally felt; and that by 
driving the enemy from their sole 
possession on the coast, his majes+ 
ty’s settlements, and the British 
commerce, would be more secure, 
and more easily protected, Hav- 
ing therefore procured some light 
vessels and boats, the best adapted 
for passing the bar, a detachment ot 
the garrison of Goree, consisting 
of 6 officers, 6 serjeants, 4 drum- 
mers, and 150 rank and file, was 
embarked on board the Agincourt 
transport on the 4th of July, when 
we sailed, and anchored at the bar 
on the evening of the 7th, Next 
morning commodore Columbine 
was of opinion the troops might be 
passed over the bar, which was ac- 
cordingly effected through much 
difficulty by the exertions of the 
navy. We unfortunately, however, 
lost a schooner and sloop, contain- 
ing much of our provisions and am- 
munition; and the schooner George 
(I 4) went 
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went on shore inside the bar. I 
Janded thedetachme ar, aad GUroyal 
marines from ve ships of war, on 
the left tiank of the river, where I 
took up a poutic ; with 4 view to 
wait till provisions could be pu ed 
from the shinpi 
Geor ge cond be 
Jearnt that ¢) 


5 , 
yer, and the schooner 
ees | 
yotcoil. vwe toe 


PePnemy hea { Tha le ‘A 


forinid ible line of detence at the 
post of the Babaene, 12 tles up 
the river, where there 1s a battery, 
in front of which three cannoniers 

and four oth >’ vessel} - wer moore iB 
and the whole protected by a strong 
boom drawn across the river. On 

the 9th we were attacked, bu 
speedily repulsed the eneniy, vend 


drove them within their Ime at Pa- 
bague ; alter which we returned 
get off the schooner, which was ef- 
fected on the joilowi R 
The Ith was employ in re 
ting the schooner, aun le em! nar h in 
provisions and water. ‘| ‘he S: 
frigate and Derwent sloop of war 
were ordered to anchor OP} ite 
the post of Babayue, and hombard 
it, which was executed with much 
effect. During the mght, im shift- 
ing her birth, the Solebay unfortu- 
1%: itely got agrou ind, hut in 

tion which enabled her still to annoy 
the enemy.: On the moruing of 
the 12th the troops were embarked, 
and the flotilla proceeded up the 
river, till just without gun-shot of 
the enemy’s line of detence ; and 
when every thing was in readiness 
for a night attack, we received in- 
formation that it was the intention 
of the French commandant to capi- 
tulate.—Willing to spare an unne- 
cessary effusion of human bload, 
the attack was postponed. On the 
morning of the 13th, we discovered 
that the boom was broken, that the 
enemy had abandoned the batte ry 
and vessels, leaving their colours 


flying, and shortly afterwards a let- 


to 


evening? 


rte 


to 


| post- 
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ter was received from messrs. Da. 
grey, Dy rec, in t} @ name of 
the comr ert ' OT Senegad, offer. 
Ing to capitulate, mir. Heddle, sur. 


Fcon to the tor es, who had ac ced 
as my aid de-c amp dor ine thy i¢ Cam. 
paren, was sent forward to treat 
with these gel itle men, and soon Te. 
turne on vu ith the a of c: ipitula. 
tir ls vch j clos e, und which 
we ratified. 7 leet took 
possession f the battery of Isle any 


Ang! 


is 3,and in the course cf the 


evening the battery of Guelander 
facine the tow) \oon Next moraine 
the garrison laid down their arms, 
and were embarked. We then 
found that the force which had been 
emp} ved agian tus amounted to 


160 regular so'diers, and 240 mili- 


tia and volunteers. We had norea. 

son, however, to count on much 
ip" Pega 

Opposition from the aaltel part of 


the enen 
( UVhe dispatch concludes with 
i} hieh terms of Ctptain 


b J 
iv’s force, 


spe: iking 


Title Vs heutenant Bones, and tie 
other afilinine of the royal navy and 
marines, as well as Mr. Heddle, 
assistant commissary Hamulton, 


and ciptain Odlum, the bearer of 
the dispatch. 
C. W.Maxwett, 


Majo R, A. COTPSe 


© following letter from Beachy- 
Head wil afford a striking 
proof to posterity of the uium- 
phant ity of Lneland on 
her fas ~ element, the ocean! 
wby-Tlead, Aug. 

This morring “[T was witness to 
the easy capture af two vessels off 
this } lace bv a lugee er privat CCT, 
arrying 14 gens, which immedi 
atesy sailed fo ir the French & oast al- 
toe ther. Pr are co ntinue 
ally luting about this and the 
neiyhbouring coast; a frigate 1s 


stationed off Hastings, but of no 
use; 


TI 
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use; it is a Most mortifying scene 
to an Englishman to view from his 
own shores the auducity of a 
Frenchm in-—the navy we a8 oe 
bemeg more th m suiucient tu eep 
them in their own ports; yet we see 
here every d Ly some diserac e prac- 
tised upon Ours; ITIs expec ted, and 
no doubt ts entertained by the 
officer at the signal-post here, that 
td-morrow morning the sume priva- 
weer will appear off the coast. 
About an hour after the capture, 
near 30 coaste: hovein sight, part 
ef which inevitably have shared the 
same fate. ‘Che admiralty ts extreme. 
ly neglectful, and the country justly 
calls aloud forexplan HON, A lew 
cutters would keep clear the coast, 
for want of which our trade is an- 
noved, and our country is insulied. 
Ir isto be observed, that frigates 
are of no use off this coast! 

Nine o’clo« k, P. M.—‘l'wo more 
privateers have just appeared in 
view, and about 15 sail of coasters 
are in sight also! 

From Newhaven, also, several 
letters to the same tune have been 
received — 

Oo 


Niwhawn, Aug. 22. 

Not a day has passed for more 
than a week, without an enemy’s 
cruizer being in sight of this place; 
and there are often three or four 
large lnggers, which have taken 
several vessels. Yesterday evening 
thyee privateers were in sight; and 
a the Oporto fleet passed in the 
night without convoy, there is 
no doubt that many will be missing, 
as the privateers might capture as 
Many asthey could man. I saw 
one of the privateers. this morning 
capture a galliot and a schooner, 
with which she bore aw ty to lee. 
ward. Twenty sail of vessels are 
now in sight, and we have not ob. 
served a British cruizer for a coli- 
siderable time. 
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“& Newhaven, Aug. WA. 
A galliot wastaken off this pluce 
yesterday, and « brig this morning. 
P. S. wi chip, apparently of 6 or 
700 tons burthen, has just been 
taken by a privateer. 
Lastlourne, Aug. WW. 
Two ships were taken off Bea- 
chy-head last night, by two 
French luggers; one of them, I 
believe, was from Oporto, the other 
I took to be an American, making 
ten taken off the Head 
within a few days. We have only 
the Alpha schooner on this stations 
the Aspera sloop of war was here, 
but | have not seen her for three 
weeks. The signal is now flying at 
the Head for two luggers, which 
have taken a brig and asloop, and 
sent them for France: at present 
there is nothing hereto molest them, 


vesse!s 


MILITARY GENERAL ORDERS, 
The commander-in-chief has re. 
ceived the king’s commands to 
notify to the army the splendid 
victory obtained by his troops in 
Spain under the command of lieu- 
tenant-general the right hon. sir 
Arthur Wellesley on the 27th and 
28th of last month, at the batie of 
‘Palavera de la Reyna. His majesty 
is confident that his army will jearn 
with becoming exultation, that the 
enemy, atter escaping by a precipi. 
tate retreat from the well-concerted 
attack with which sr Arthur Wel. 
lesley, in conjunction with the Spa- 
nish army, had threatened him on 
the Zith of July, concentrated his 
force, by calling to his aid the 
corps under the French gen. Sebase 
tiani and the garrison of Madrid ;” 
and, thus reinforced, again ap- 
proached the allie2 army on the 
27th of Jaly; and on this occasion, 
owing to the local circumstances 
of its position, and to the deliberate 
puip ose of the enemy to direct is 
whole 
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whole efforts against the troops of 
his majesty, the British army sus- 
tained nearly the whole weight of 
this great contest, and has acquired 
the glory of having vanquished 
a French army, double their num. 
bers, not in a short and partial 
struggle, but in a battle obsti- 
nately contested on two successive 
days (not wholly discontinued even 
throughout the intervening nighi), 
and tought under circumsiances 
which brought both armies into 
elose and repeated combat. ‘Lhe 
king, in contemplating so glorious 
a display of she valour and prowess 
of his troops, has been graciously 
pleased to command that his royal 
approbation of the conduct of the 
army serving under the command 
of lieut. gen. sir Arthur Wellesley 
shall be thus publicly declared in 
general orders. 

‘The commander-in-chief has re- 
ceived the king’s commands to sig- 
nify, .in the most marked and spe- 
cial manner, the sense his majesty 
entertains of Jieutenant-general sir 
A. Wellesley’s personal services 
on this memorable occasion, not 
less displayed in the result of the 
battle itself, than in the consum- 
mate ability, valour, and military 
resource, with which the many difh- 
culties of this arduous and protract- 
ed contest were met and provided 
forby his experienceand judgement.- 
The conduct of lieutenant-general 
Sherbrocke, second in command, 
has entitied him to the king’s mark- 
ed approbation. His matesty has 
observed with satisfaction the mai- 
ner in which he led on the troops to 
she charge with the bayonet—a 
species of combat which on all oc- 
casions so well accords with the 
daunuess character of British sol- 
diers. His majesty has noticed 
with the same gracious approba- 
tion, the conduct of thé several 
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general and oiher officers, Aj} 
have done their duty ; most of them 
nueva had Occasions ot eminently 
disiiiguishing themselves, the in. 
stances of which have not ex aped 
his majesty’s attention. It is his 
majesty’s command, that his royal 
approbation and thanks shall ‘be 
given, in the most distinct and inost 
particular manner, tothe non-com. 
missioned officers and private men, 
In nu insiance have they displayed 
with greater lustre their native va. 
lous and characteristic energy ; nor 
have they on any former occasion 
more decidedly proved their supe. 
riority over the inveterate enemy of 
theircountry. Brilliant, however, 
as 18 the victory obiained at Tala. 
vera, i is not solely on that occa. 
sion that lieutenant-eneral sir A, 
Wellesley, and the troops under 
his command, are entitled to his 
majesty’s applause. ‘lhe impor- 
tant service effected in an early part 
of the campaign by the same army 
under the command of the same 
distinguished general, by the rapid 
march on the Douro, the passage 
of that river, »the total discomfiture 
of the enemy, and his expulsion 
from the territory of one of his ma- 
jesty’s ancient and most faithful al- 
lies, are circumstances which have 
made a lasting imp.ession on his 
majesty’s mind; and have induced 
his majesty to direct, that the opes 
rations of this arduous and eventful 
campaign shall be thus recorded, 
as furnishing splendid examples of 
military skill, fortitude, perseve> 
rance, and of a spirit of enterprise, 
calculated to produce emulation in 
every part of his army, and largely 
to add to the renown and to the ml- 
turv character ot the British nation. 
By order of the right. hon. the 
commander-in-chief, 
Harry CaLvert, adj. gen 


Horse Guards, 18 Aug. 1809. 
ZITTAU 
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4& The archduke Charles thus 
notified to the army iis resignation : 
« Very important ares) have In- 
duced me to request Als -maye ty 
to accept MY resigaavion ot the 
command of the arn.y intrusted to 
me. I yesterday received his con- 
sent, and at the same time his 
erders to transfer the chief com- 
mand to the general of cavalry 

ince of Lichtenstein. While I 
~e the army, I take the most 
lively interest in its fare. ‘The per- 
fect conviction I have of its bravery, 
the confidence I place in it, and the 
constant habit of dedicating my 
exertions to its service, render this 
separation indescribably paintul. 1 
flatter myself that it participates in, 
and returns the sentiment. 

(Signed ) ‘ CHARLES.” 

Prince John of Lichtenstein has 
very extensive estates in Germany, 
part of which has been the scene ot 
warfare. His loss of property 
amounts to-upwards of 2,000,000 
of florins. 

The contributions imposed on the 
Austrian provinces have been di- 
vided, by a decree of Napoleon, as 
follows : 

Upper Austria 38,090,000 franks, 
Lower Austria 50,000,000, Saltz- 
burgh 11,400,000, Stiria 44,880,000, 
Carmthia 18,210,000, Carniola 
15,260,000, Goritia 910,000, Trieste 
(exclusive of the city) 2,410,000, 
Hungary 7,680,000, Znaym 
7,490,000.—Total 196,240,000, 

The Tyroleans still continue to 
maintain a now unavailing wartare ; 
and the efforts of these brave peo- 
ple sufficiently manifest the facility 
with which French aggression 
might be repelled, did princes and 
cabinets, who have at their disposal 
the resources of great states, exert 
themselves with the same vigourand 
resolution, 
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Among the expedients resorted 
to by the Tyroleans to supply the 
deficiency ot fire-arms, was the use 
of wooden guns—scome of these, 
having fallen into the hands of the 
Bavarians, have been lodged in the 
arsenal at Munich; whither vast 
crowds resort daily to view them. 

Dr. Schneider, the wader of the 
Vorarlian peasantry, who had sur- 
rendered himself on a promise of 
pardon, has been contined in the 
fortress of Agperg. 

The insurrection in the valley of 
the Inn had dreadfu! consequences. 
Besides Schwartz, 17 villages are 
in ruins, From thence as far as 
Kufstein and the pass of Strubb, 
whole espaliers of dead peasants 
are seen hanging. 

Inspruck, Aug. 15. 

Along the whole neighbouring 
fronuers of the ‘l'yrol general in- 
surrection prevails. Wounded men 
have been brought here from the 
environs of Hin de Lang, five 
leagues south from Kempton. The 
netorious chtef Koter, of Passayer, 
has had the audacity vo reply to the 
French order to appear in Inspruck 
by the 10th of Augusi, That he 
would come, but accompanied by 
10,000 sharp shooters. Itis he who 
now occupies the Brenner, with a 
large force of peasants. The ate 
tempt to dislodge them from the 
pass of Burgh, not far from Stei- 
nach, has not succeeded. They 
depended not so much on firing, 
as pieces of rock and beams of time 
ber, which they hurl from the high 
mountains on both sides into the 
narrow valley. 

The acronaut Garnerin lately 
ascended from Tivoli, a pleasure- 
garden at Paris, at ten at night; 
and <dlescended between seven and 
eight the following morning at 
Vaels, a small league from A1x-la- 
Chapelle, iathecircle of ea 
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The French papers give the ad- 
dresses of the prefects of Brussels, 
Jemappec, tire Si me, and some dt- 
strict, on the occasion of calling 
out the national guards to oppose 
the expected invasion of the En- 
glish ; but there ts nothing in these 
addresses worthy of remark, further 
than as thee show, that Bona. 
parte had carwed ito action, either 
on the Danube or in- Spain, the 
whole of his reeular troops, leaving 


even his capital to the detence of 


is citizens. 


Leiter from the Frene b mimtster of p lice 
0 the mayor of Paris. 

oe Si, After the peace of Tilset, 
the English, ewhose power Was lost 
if war ceased upon the continent, 
wished to burn Copenhagen. Now 
that Austria is ready to receive 
peace from the conqueror, the Pn- 
his? . id 1, Phi h ,er ° } our 
Ris would purn ushing 5 they 


. threaten with their bombs Antwer Py» 


whose dock- yards, lately so desert. 
ed, have rapidly increased, at the 
voice of Guremperor, the fleets that 
wee preparing fo congrer those of 
Faviand. The Engli-h flatter them. 
selves with beiny uble to set fire to 
our coasts. Of her ownaccord, all 
France will ily to ther def Ice 5 
but we must regulate this noble im. 
pulse, in order to render it usetul. 
What is the force of Napolcon’s 
army of reserve? Ask the nimisters 
of the cabinet of St. James. We 
can now reply tothem, ‘The army 
covers in its rapid march the roads 
from Paris to Antwerp—let them 
send their agents to countit. Ler 
them know, that not a soldier from 
the armics of Napoleon will q ne 
his standards to come and defend 
the territory of his empire. What 
lrenchmen would net take up arms 
when ] c soil ( t rrance 1s touched 
by the enemy? Are not the Irench 
armies vations! ruards, and the na- 


’ 





[A Opus, 


° . — 22, o 

sea aria? Tea 

6 Y prepares a new 
trophy fer the trophies that areto 
decorate the least of peace, Sir, 
you take a particular imterest in the 
glory of this € ipital. Too often 
our enemies have accused it of hay. 

Ing energy only in tomults, Let 

it at once confound the calumnies 

of its enemies and their incendiary 
hopes, On the east and on the west, 

France is victorious 200 leagues 

from her frontiers. She will also 

triampli in the interior; in order that 
no kind of glory may be wanting.” 

The follewing is a live of the 

ministers of state which have been 
created ¢s kes: the minister secre. 
tury of state (Maret), duke of Bas. 
sano; the minister of foreign aftairs 
(Champagny ), duke of Cadore; the 
minist rot genera! police (Zouche), 
duke of Otranto; the minister of 
finance (Gaudin), duke of Gaeta; 
the minister of war (gen. Clarke), 
duke of Velletri; the nuinister of 
pustice (Regnier), duke of Massa 
and Carrara, 

‘Che mayor of Antwerp has issued 
the following proclamation : 
‘Our advantageous  sttuation, 

the Bourishing state to which our 

city was destmed, and at which it 
had partly arrived ; the great de. 
posits which were within our walls; 
have drawn on us the envy of the 

Most inveterate enemy of France. 

H Y imterest re quire § our dow nfall. 

Willinely would she make our 

beautiful city another Copenhagen ; 

Hue the mind of the great Napoleon 

is cure! il for our fate. From his 

continual affection for his good erty 
of Aatwerp, he has sent us a prince 

to defend and deliver us, who 15 

the honour of France, and the de- 

hehtof the army. Our governot, 
equally distinguished tor his civil 
irtues, will cooperate 
with the well-dis- 
ciplined 


and military v 
ior this purpe € 
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ciplined and brave troops of the 
ral. On our part also we have 
re to fulfil, and have already 
made a beginuing. } ull of confi- 
dence, we have remamed undis- 
turbed, and have endeavoured to 
cooper ate with ardour im the gene- 
ral defence. Let us then continue 
to giveevery prooi of our unshaken 
resolution. fis majesty the em- 
or has ordered that this city and 
the inhabitants shall provide ihem- 
selves with all necessary provisions 
for six months. Admirable ts the 
ovidential care which the wisdom 
of the hero takes /Or us, and cer- 
tainly this care does not originate 
from fear; for none of us can with 
reason know fear. A committee 
from the municipal council, to take 
the most effectual measures Lo ful 
fil this salutary command, has been 
formed ; but, to carry it into exe. 
cution, the assistance ot all the more 
wealthy citizens wil! be required, 
Let us therefore, at Uie wise provi- 
dence of our emperor, early place 
ourselves in a state of preparation 
against all pessible events. The 
more necessitous classes of the in- 
habitants may rely on the paternal 
care of the magistrates, who will 
provide for their maintenance in 
case of need, ‘Ihe miugistracy will 
exert its endeavours -to prove that 
they have entered into and fulfilled 
the views of his majesty. 

“Wirbsouck”’. 

“ From the both of ihe mayorulty 

of the city oo Anal we rp.’ 
SEPTEMBER. 

1. William Jley, under ostler at 
the Swan in Cherisey, was married 
Au, 8. In the evening, some in- 
terruption was givento the harmony 
of the new married coupie and their 
frends, by two young men who 
threw a stone at the door. W. Vin- 
Sent, son of a butcher, coming by, 
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was asssailed us the supposed a 

gressor. ‘This produced a quarrel, 
so much so that Vincent next day 
watched Hey going to his business 
at the Swan, and beat hiase une 
merciiully as to break one of his 
ribs, and caused several contusions 


-on his head: he was conveyed 


home, and died on the Sunday fol- 
lowing. Coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of—Dicd by the visitation 
of God. — The neighbourhood 
deeming this by no means correct, 
some disorderly proceedings took 
place, with a threat to pull down 
Vincent’s house, &c. Upon this, 
the magistrates called a> special 
meeting on the 23d of August. Se- 
veral medical and other witnesses 
were examined; and, after the most 
minute investigation, the magise 
trates were fully satisicd that he 
had died in cofsegquence ot the 
plows he had received from W, Vine 
cent, who has since surrendered to 
take his trial. —One of the witnesses 
was Mr. Summers, a respectable 
voung apdthecury and sutgeon of 
C'hertsey. Alt r giving his evi- 
dence, it was tmnuted to hun, that, 
being the medical man who attend. 
éd Vincent’s family, he had deli- 
vered’ himself more favourably as 
to the cause of Iley’s death than 
the vircumstances would warrant, 
and that with a view to shelter Vine 
cent. Hand-hil!s were published in 
Chertsey, and even doors and shut. 
ters written upon, reflecting, in very 
gross language, on Mr. Summers 
other mortiiying attacks were likes 
wise made upon him by some of 
his neizhboure,, At length this gene 
tlemap, being naturally of a dee 
sponding nervons habit, about see 
ven o'clock this morning left his 
house, and repaired to the Abbey 
river, from the side of which, after 
placing his ‘stick in the mud, he 
threw himself in, and was drowned, 
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This occurrence has produced an 
universal sentiment of keen regret. 


FORGED NOTES. 


By the late trials at the assizes 
for Lancaster, it appears that a 
traflic in one-, two-, and five-pound 
notes has existed for some time to 
a most alarming extent. The go- 
vernor and company. of the Bank 
of England have long been aware 
of these forgeries, and they have 
taken means of detecting and bring- 
ing to punishment many of the de- 
linguents. It appeared that the 
traffic in forged notes was carried 
on in Lancashire andthe adiotaing 
counties, on a larger scale than was 
ever known before; and a witness 
stated that he had been assured by 
one of the prisoners, that at Bir- 
mingham he could buy forged 
small notes by wholesale, enough 
to load a jackass; and it appeared 
these were retailed by poor, igno- 
rant, deluded wretches, few of 
whom could write or read, at from 
five to ten shillings in the pound. 
Birmingham was clearly traced to 
be the fountain-head trom whence 
these forgeries flowed, and Wales 
and Scotland the parts where they 
were principaily past. Compara- 
tively but a small portien tound 
their way to London, as here they 
were liable to be detected almost 
imme.tiately. It was found in 
many instances, that the forgers 
had blundered in the signatures of 
clerks of the Bank of England who 
had long been dead, and some of 
the notes bore the christian names 
of those who signed them. From 
these inconsistencies, and the gene- 
ral bad colour of the paper of 
which they were fabricated, they 
were not Itkely to pass undiscovered 
m London, and were, therefore, 
chiefly circulated in remote parts 
from the metropolis. The agents 
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of the Bank, however, have been 


so extremely vigilant, that thirteen 
prisoners were brought to trial, 
and it isto be hoped that a death. 
blow has been given to this iniqui- 
tous business, the Principal names 
of those concerned In this nefarious 
practice, as well as the coiners of 
counterteit gold, having been dis. 
covered and made known. 

The method adopted for taking 
into custody all the prisoners of the 
above description, tried at these 
assizes, Was well preconcerted, 
Aware that ereat alarm would be 

xcited by apprehending them se. 
purately, it was contrived that they 
should all be taken in one day, and 
the 245th of July was fixed, On ats 
count of its beine near the time of 
the commencement of the assizes. 
Nadin, the constable of Manches- 
ter, gave in the, court the follow 
ing account relative to the particu. 
lars of taking a notorious vender of 
forged notes, of the name of Bol- 
ton:—About ‘one o’clock on the 
morning of the 25th ot July last, 
with proper asssistants, he went to 
the prisoner’s house. He knocked, 
but the door not being opened, he 
forced it, and got in. ‘The place 
was all darkness; but hearing a 
noise, and somebody gomg up 
stairs, he at length found out the 
staircase, pursued, and took a man 
prisoner 3 he followed and secured 
another, which proved to be Bol- 
ton, who, as well as the other, bad 
nothing on but his shirt. A lighted 
candle having been by this time 
procured, on further search, the 
prisoner’s daughter was found. 
Nadin then went into the back 
room, where he found, hid in the 
closet, f Bolton’s wife, who was 
quite undressed. Having thus seiz 
ed on all the persons in the houses 
he began his search for the forged 


notes. Among the coals: were 
found 
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92 notes of 1/, eich; ina 

large mug with water in it, many 
more of the same description, a 
tity torn in pieces, and two 5l. 
‘jn a pickling-jar, with li- 
weré found forty-one 
g), notes, with a quantity torn to 
pieces 5 and in another room, 20 
more. 
The cant terms for false notes 
are softs and sereens—ot counterfeit 
gold, yellows. | It appeared, the 
paper composing the notes was 
manufactured in Ireland ; and the 
forgeries executed at Manchester 
snd Birmingham. Various accounts, 
similar to the above, were given 
by the officers employed in taking 
into custody these unhappy deluded 
people, who imagined they were 
free from danger, if the forged 
notes were not actually found in 
their possession; and that they 
could not be convicted, unless by 
the evidence of a third person see- 
ing them take the money tor the 
disposal of them. 


quan 
notes ; 


CHARGE OF MURDER BY THE 
KEEPER OF A LUNATIC. 


The following extraordinary trial 
came on at the last Lancaster as- 
siZ€S. 

William Bell was charged with 
the wilful murder of William 
Brown, by violence and ill-treat- 
ment, while under his care, as 
keeper of the asylum at Manches- 
ter tor the reception of lunatics. 

Robert Brown (the brother of 
the lunatic) deposed, that the de- 
ceased was so much deranged in 
his mind, that it was agreed by 
his family to send him to the asy- 
lum for lunatics, where he and se- 
veral of his relatives accompanied 
him in the month of March last ; 
that he went to see him shortly 
aterwards ; when he saw him, he 
W& very bad; and Dr. Winstan- 
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ley, who attends the patients, ine 
formed him there was no hope of 
his getting better. He remained 
eighteen days in the asylum, and 
then was fetched away. The de- 
ceased was very much deranged, 
but knew the witness. As he was 
getting ito the coath, he com- 
plained several times of his back 
paining him very much. He was 
taken trom Manchester to Hendon, 
where, on his promise to be very 
quiet, his strait waistcoat was 
taken off. He appeared sensible 
for several days, so much so, that 
he was permitted to sleep with his 
wife. On the Monday after the 
Friday on which he was taken 
away, Mr. Sanderson, the gover- 
nor of the asylum, called to see 
him. After he was gone, the de- 
ceased was put to bed, and, when 
lying on his back, he appeared to 
be very uneasy, and, in consequence, 
the witness put his hand under his 
back to alter his position, when he 
called out, apparently in great 
agony, “ Brother, my breast bone 
is broken.’”? ‘The witnesss asked 
him who did it; when he replied, 
“ Bell did it;’”? and he appeared 
quite sensible he was dying. He 
said his prayers that afternoon, and 
every day afterwards, till the time 
of his death. ‘The deceased also 
told the witness, on the Friday, 
when he was taking him from the 
asylum to his house, that all his ribs 
were broken from his back-bone, 
except two; and the witness con- 
ceived him to be ina dying state. 
On his cross-examination, he said, 
that at the time the deceased first 
mentioned his ribs were broken, he 
imagined it only proceeded from 
his rambling mind. On the even- 
ing after Mr. Sanderson’s visit, the 
deceased complained so much of 
his ribs being broken, that the wit- 
ness was induced to feel them, - 
e 
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he was then convinced of the truth 
of his assertion. ‘The deceased 
complained very much of the pri- 
soner, and said, it was he that had 
broken his ribs and breast-bone ; 
and the witness being convinced his 
ribs were broken, sent for Dr. 
Agnew to attend him. The ce- 
ceased lived two days after this: 
and after his death, witness went 
to the asylum, and said, ** they had 
murdered his brother,’’ and made 
several threats against the prisoner, 

This ttestimony was also corro- 
borated by the wife of the deceased, 
who said her husband was continu- 
ally complaining of his ribs, and 
attributed it to the prisoner; and 
that he fervently prayed to God to 
release him from his misery. 

Here judge Chambre stopped 
the evidence.—Hle observed, that 
although the deceased had lucid in- 
tervals, yet, no doubt, lunatics in 

eneral had a great dislike to their 
Geos With respect to the de- 
clarations of the deceased against 
the prisoner, he did not think they 
came up to the principle recornised 
by law, of a person being in a dy- 
ing state; for the only expression 
that could be attributed to his being 
sensible of his death, was his say- 
ing his prayers; and that is un- 
supported declaration against the 
prisoner could not therefore be re- 
ceived, 

Mr. Sanderson gave the prison- 
era good character for humanity, 
during the five years he was em- 

loyed by him as keeper. Dr. 

Ninstanley, the physician to. the 
asylum, said, that he had attended 
the deceased twice a week ; and 
on the day before he was taken 
away by his relatives he was strip- 
ped before him, and stood upright, 
which he thought was impossible 
if his ribs had been broken: nor 
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could have lived four or five da 
in the state he was described to ‘a 
He had attended, with several sus. 
geons, the Opening of the body 
and found the ‘upper and lowes 
pa t ot the breast -¢bhone completely 
separated ; and had no d .~ but 
that his death Was OCCAsIONed ™ 
the injury he had received op his 
chest. Five ribs on each side were 
found broken; but how the de. 
ceased came in that shocking: state, 
could not be ascertained. The 
jury found | the prisoner — Noe 
Guilty, 


Downing-street, Sept. 2, 
The following dispatch has been re. 
ceived from lieutenant-general 
lord viscount Wellington, 


Dd. leyte sa, Aug. 8, 

My lord, I apprized your lord- 
ship en the Ist inst. of the advance. 
of a French corps towards the Pu- 
erto de Banos, and o: the probable 
evbarrassments to the operations 
of the army which tts arrival at 
Placentia would occasion; and these 
embarrassments having since exist 
ed to a degree s0 CON siderable as to 
oblige us to fall back, and to take up 
a defensive position on the ‘Lagus, 
I am induced to trouble you more 
at leneth withan account of what has 
passed uy nthis subjes t. Wh a iene 
tered Spain, [had a communtcatvon 
with veneral Cuesta, through sir R. 
Wilson and colonel Roche, respect 
ing the vccupation of the Puerto de 
Banos and the Puerto de Perales, 
the former of which, it was at last 
settled, should be he'd by a corps to 
be formed under the marquis de la 
Reyna, to consist of two battalions 
from general Cuesta’s army, ~<A 
two trom Be} r; and that the Ue 
erto de Perales was to be taken po 
of by the duke de Parque, by & 
tachments from the: a:rison of Cie 


dad Rodrizo.—l doubted ot tne Cas 
- pacity 
| 7 
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city of the garrison of Ciudad 
odrigo to make the detachment 
tothe latter ; but had so little doubt 
of the effectual operation of the 
former, that in writing to marshal 
Beresford on the 17th July, [ de- 
sired him to look to the Puerto de 
Perales, but that I considered Ja- 
nos as secure, as appears by the 
extract of my letter, which [ in- 
close.—On the $0th, ttelligence 
was received at Talavera that 
twelve thousand rations had been 
ordered at Fuente Duenos for the 
98th, and twenty-four thousand at 
Los Santos for the same day, fora 
French corps, which it was believ- 
ed was on its march towards the 
Puerto de Banos. —Gen. Cuesta ex- 
pressed some anxiety respecting this 
post, and sent me a message, to 
propose that sir R. Wilson should 
be sent there with his corps. Sir 
Robert was on that day at ‘l'alave- 
ra, but his corps was in the moun- 
tains towards Escalona; and as he 
had already made himself very use- 
ful in that quarter, and had been 
near Madrid, with which city he 
had had a communication, which 
I was desirous of keeping up, I 
proposed that a Spanish corps 
should be sent to Banos without 
loss of time. I could not prevail 
with general Cuesta, although he 
certainly admitted the necessity of 
a reinforcement when he proposed 
that sir Robert should be sent to 
Banos ; and he was equally sensible 
with myself of the benefit to be de- 
rived to the cause from sending sir 
Robert back to Escalona. At this 
ume we had no further intelligence 
of the enemy’s advance than that 
rauons were ordered; and I 
had hopes that the enemy might be 
deterred trom advancing by the 
intelligence of our successes on the 
28th, and that the troops in the 


rhe make some defence ; 


and that under these circumstances 
it"was not desirable to divert sir 
Robert Wilson from Escalona. On 
the 30th, however, I renewed my 
application to gen. Cuesta, to send 
there a Spanish division of sufficient 
strength, in a letter to general 
O’Donoghue, of which I inclose a 
copy,—but without effect ; and he 
did not detach general Bassecourt 
till the morning ot the 2d, after we 
had heard that the enemy had en- 
tered Bejar, and it was obvious 
that the troops in the Puerto would 
make no defence. On the 2d we 
received nints that the enemy 
had ent Placentia in two co- 
lumns. ‘Tle marquis de la Reyna, 
whose two batialions consisted of 
only 600 men, with only 20 rounds 
of aramunition each man, retired 
from the Puerto and from Placen- 
tia without firine a shot, and 
went to the bridge ot Almaraz, 
which he declared that he intended 
to remove; the battalions of Bejar 
dispersed without making any re- 
sistance. The veneral cailed upon 
me on that day, and proposed that 
half of the ai ny should march to 
the rear to Oppose the enemy, 
while the other half should rhain- 
tain the post at Talavera, My an- 
swer wis, that if by halt the army 
he meant half of each army, I could 
only answer, that I was ready ei- 
ther to go or stay with the whole 
British army, but that I could not 
separate it. He then desired me to 
choose whether I would go or stay ; 
and I preferred to go, from think- 
ing that the British troops were 
most likely to do the business ef- 
fectually, and without contest ; and 
from being of opinion it was more 
important to us than to the Spanish 
army, to open a communication 
through Placentia, although very 
important to them. With this de- 
cision general Cuesta appeared per+ 
(K) fectly 
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nion that, despairing of forcmeg 


us at ‘Talavera, they intended to 
age by Escalona, and 
communication with 
the French corps coming from 
Placentia. ‘T his suspicion Wis Con- 
firmed on the night of the @d, by 
letters received from sir Robert 
Wilson, ot which | inel< se COPIES 5 
and before I quitted ‘Talavera on 
the 3d J waited on general O’ D»- 
noghue,*and conversed with him 
upon the whole of our situation ; 
and pointed out to him the possi- 
bility, that, in the case of the enemy 
co ming thre Us th scale Nay rene! il 
Cuesta might find hi nself oblicved 
to qut T alavera before 1 should 
be able to return to him; and | 
urged him to collect al! urts 
that could be in order to re- 
move out hos} ital. At his desire I 
put the purport of this conversation 
in writing, and sent him a letter to 
be laid before ge 
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Was not strone enon 
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ch for the corps 
rcentia, and that the 
stil had returned ae eee 
sees ene urned to Santa Olalig 
11) i2IS front.—| At knowledge th at 
these reasons did mn r appear to me 
suficient for ; ‘iving Rif Map os ant 
a post as ‘lalavera, for exposing 
the coml bine d armies toan attack in 
front and rear at the same time, 
and for aban doning my hospital ; 

and I wrote the letter of which | 
inclose a copy. ‘Lhis unfortunately 
reached = karoge after he bad 
marched, | he arrived at Oro. 
pesa shortly. alter day-light on the 
morning of the 4th. The questi a, 
what was to be done, was then to 
he considered. ‘The enemy, stated 
to be 80,000 strone, but at all 
events Consisting of the ps of 
Soult and Ney, either united or 
not very distant from each other, 
and suppos ed by marshal Jourdan 
and Joseph Bonaparte to be sufh. 
r atly ne te attack the British 
army, stated to be 25,000 strong, 
were on one side, in possession of 
the high road to the passage of the 
Tagus at Almaraz, the bridge at 
which place we knew had been re- 
moved, aithou boats still ne» 
cessanly rem Jin the river. On 
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without a retreat; ind if Soult and 
Ney, 2 iding an action, had re- 
tired before us, an t had waited the 
UTI al of Vie om we should have 
been expose dt gener. il action 
with 50,000 men, equally without 
a retreat, 

We had reason to expect that 
asthe marquis de la Reyna could 
not remove the bi ats from the rive! 
Almaraz, Soult would have de- 
sroved them.—Our only retreat 
was therefore by the bridge Arco 
Bispo ; and if we had moved on, 
the en my, by bre tking that br idyre 
While the arniy should be engaged 
with Soult and Ney, would have 
deprived us of that only resource. 
—We could not take a position at 
Oropesa, as we thereby left open 
the road to the bridge of Arco Bis- 
po from Talavera by Calera; and 
after consMlering tie whole subject 
maturely, I was of opinion that it 
was advisable to retire to the 
bridge of Arco Bisyo, and to take 
up a defensive position upon the 
Tagus. I was induced to adopt 
this last opinio: ly because the French 
have’ now at least fifty thousand 
men disposable to o ppose to thecom- 
bined armies, and a corps of twelve 
thousan dt to watch Vanegas ; and I 
was likewise of opinion, that the 
sooner the ‘defensive line should be 
faken up, the more likely were the 
troops to be able to defend it 
Accordingly I marcly 
ith, and crossed the ‘Tavus by the 
bridge of Arco Bi po 3 and have 
continued my route to this place, 
in which | id to de- 
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beral esta crossed the river on 
Cie n) Pthe Sth, and he is still 
at the bridge of A 
2000 of the we unded have been 
brought away from Talavera, the 
remaining 1500 are th ere ; and I 
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doubt whether, under any circum. 
stances, it would have been pos- 
sible or consistent with humanity to 
attempt to remove any more of 
them.—From the treatment which 
some of the soldiers wounded on 
the 27th, and who fell into the hands 
of the enemy, experienced from 
them, and from themanner in which 
I have always treated the wounded 
who have fallen into my hands, I 
expect that these men will be well 
treated ; and I have only to lament 
that a new concurrence of events, 
over which trom circumstances I 
had and could have no control, 
should have placed the army ina 
situation te be obliged to leave any 
of them behind. 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 
The following is an abstract of 
the total loss of the respective regi 
ments (including officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates) in 
killed, wounded, and missing, in thé 
battles of Talavera :— 
General staff... occccccscecstsl® 
$d dragoon guards......6-+.+ 3 
4th dragoons... ....ecesesee. IZ 
14th light dragoons........+-16 
16th lig rhit dr: LFOONS se ee eeeees 14 
23d light dragoons. ......00- 207 
Ist light drag. Ger, leg.eccseectS 
R OY: r British Art! illery. eee 
Royal German artillery.......34 
Roya ulengineéers....cccscccsces Z 
Royal staff COTpS:...ssecccceed 
- bhatt. Coldstream. .......297 
t batt. Sd YUATAS. ee ee eves $99 
Od fi 142 


rer errrrrTe rT 


2d att, 7th M0bs cic ccoctaen. ae 
2d batt. Biticccccsesbesssiawe 
Ist | Rr 1S6 
SF batt. Sist..sosecssessenemen 
ist batt. 40th. cccccccscesee OF 
ist bart, 456Re\n< ceo nseteoeweee 
Ist batt.. 48tii. cccocscesetmane 
9d batt. 48th 


owls beoscteaeeeen ee e860 71 


Od batt. 53a. *eeeeseteeoev een ear ee 39 
éth batt. 60th. . ¢ wereeee os 77 
(i\ 2) Ist 
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NE Pre ers i 
2d batt. G6th.....00.-ccceee 128 
a 
Oth batt. STUN. oe. .sccicvceesow 
Ist batt. 88th... ccccccccceesrlW 
Ist batt. 97th... 
Ist batt. detachments........ 57% 
Sm Mo os cceneees ~> ae 
Ist line batt. Ger. leg........ 300 
Ist and 2d light batt. ditto.... 79 
GQ line batt. ditto........... 390 
5th ditto,alitto, Pes a ee ee 406 
Tee Gene, GENO. cc cocivecewe ae 

TS 

Wounded.... 5,913 

Missing........713 

om 


Total eeee 5427 
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Don ningestrect, Sept. Zd. 


The following dispatch was received 
trom leutenant-genera. the earl 
of Chatham, dated Head-quar- 
ters, Bathz, August 29. 


My lord, Major Bradford deliver- 
ed to me your lordship’s dispatch of 
the 2lst inst. signifying to me his 
miajesty’s commands that I should 
convey to sir F. Coote, the general 
and other officers and troops em- 
ployed before Flushing, and parti- 
cularly to those of the artillery and 
engineer departments, his majesty’s 
most gracious approbation of their 
conduct; and which I have obeyed 
with the most entire satisfaction, I 
had the honour in my last dispatch 
of acquamting your lordship with 
my intention of proceeding to this 

lace, and I should have been most 
ond to have been enabled to have 
announced to your lordship the fur- 
ther progress of this army. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it becomes my 
duty to state to your lordship, that, 
from the concurrent tertimony from 
$0 many quarters as to leave no 
doubt of the truth of the informa. 
tion, the enemy appears to have 
collected so formidable a force, as 
to convince me that the period was 


or 
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arrived at which. my instructions 
would have directed me to with. 
draw the army under my command, 
even il engaged in actual Operation, 
1 had certainly early understood on 
my arrival at Walcheren, that the 
enemy were assembling in conside. 
rable force on all points; but I was 
unwilling to give too much creditto 
these reports, and I was determined 
to persevcre until I was satished, 
upon the fullest information, that 
all further attempts would be una- 
vailable. From all our intelligence 
it appears that the force of the ene- 
my in this quarter, distributed be. 
tween the environs of Bergen-op. 
Zoem, Breda, Lillo, and Antwerp, 
and cantoned on the opposite coast, 
is not less than 35,000 men, and by 
some statements is estimated higher, 
Though a landing on the continent 
might, I have no doubt, have been 
forced, yet, 4s the siege of Ant- 
werp, the possession of which coul 
alone have secured to us any of the 
ulterior objects of the expedition, 
was by this state of things rendered 
utterly impracticable, such a mea 
sure, if successful, could have led 
to no solid advantage 5 and the ree 
treat of the army, which must at 
an early period have been nev itable, 
would have been exposed to much 
hazard. ‘The utmost force (and 
that daily decreasing) that | could 
have brought into the field, alter 
providing tor the occupation ol Wal. 
cheren and South Beveland, would 
have amounted to about 23,000 in- 
fantry and 2000 cavalry. Your 
lordship must at once see, even! 
the enemy's force had been less nue 
merous than represented, ater the 
necessary detachments to observe 
the garrisons of Bergen-op-Zoom 
and Breda, and securing our come 
munications, how very inadequate 
a force must have remained for 
operations against Lillo ane Liet- 
kenshoeik, 
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kenshoeik, and ultimately agains? 
Antwerp; which town, so far from 
being in the state which Had been 
reported, is, from very correct ace 
counts, represented to be ina com- 
lete state of defence ; and the ene- 
my’s ships had been brought up and 
aced in security under the guns 
of the citadel. Under these circum- 
stances, however mortifying to me 
to see the progress arrested of an 
army, from whose good conduct 
and valour I had every thing to 
hope, I feel that my duty lett me 
no other course than to close my 
operations here; and tt will always 
he a satisfaction to me to think, that 
I have not been induced lightly to 
commit the safety of the army con- 
fided to me, or the reputation of ins 
majesty’s arms. It was an addi- 
tional satisfaction to me to find that 
the unanimous opinion of the lieu- 
tenant-generals of this army, whom 
I thought it right to consult, more 
out of respect to them than that I 
thought a doubt could be entertain- 
ed on the subject, concurred en- 
tirely in the sentiments I have sub 
mitted to your lordship.—I am 
concerned to say that the etfect of 
the climate at this unhealthy period 
of the year is felt most seriously, and 
that the number of sick already ts 
little short of SOOO men.—I1t-is my 
tention to withdraw eradually 
from the advanced position in tits 
island, and, sending into Walcheren 
such an additional lorce as may be 
necessary to secure that Imsportant 
possession, toembark the rernainder 
of the troops, and to hold dhem in 
readiness to await his rrAajest y "Ss 
further commands, which I shall 
Most anxiously expect. 
CHATHAM. 
(The copy of a dispatch from sir 
\. Strachan, dated on board the 
m. Domingo Of Bathz, the 27ih 
wiLfollows, Therear-eudmir al states, 


that having made the necessary na- 
val arrangements for landing the 
army near Santfleet without hear. 
ing from lord Chatham, he com- 
municated with his lordship on the 
2ith, and found him undecided. 
On the 26th he attended, with rear- 
admiral sir R. Keates, a meeting of 
the lieutenant-gener.ls of the army, 
when, for the reasons already stated 
in lord Chatham’s dispatch, the ul- 
terior objects of the expedition were 
abandoned. Ilaving olfered every 
naval assistance in reduciug the for 
tresse-, and conceiving the subject 
of the deliberation to be purely mi- 
litary, he withdrew with sir R. 
Keates. ‘The rear-admiral then 
stules, that the enemy’s ships, which 
were hve miles above Antwerp, 
have come down, and are extended 
in a Inne fronting it, except two of 
the line, which are in the reach 
above Lietkenshoetk, and four fri- 
gates gone to Lillo. Animmense 
number of small gun-boats are on 
the boom, behind them a crescent 
of GO gnn and mortar-brigs; and 
the battery of 10 guns, between 
forts Lillo and Hendrich, is finishe 
ed, though that on the Doel side 
is abandoned, | 

2, At Bracknell, Berks, Mr. Colt- 
man bad been out partridge-shoot- 
ing with two other gentlemen, who 
were on a sporting visit, and on 
their return they deposited their 
guns (two of which were loaded) 
in a parlour next to the room where 
they were dining, A boy in the 
service of Mr. Coltman and a son 
of the latter were amusing theme 
selves with the preces, and the one 
in master Coliman’s hand went off 


“and killed the servart,*and dane 


cr rously wounded Mr. Ayres who 
wus at dinner, the charge having 
passed through the door of the 
rOOTO. 

4, A cance of some interest 
(K g came 
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came on at the Suffolk assizes. It 
was brought by Mr. Smith, who ts 
a protestant dissenter, to ver 
back the sum of 3d. which he had 
been obliged to pay to Johnson, a 
toll-keeper of the turnpike gate at 
Halesworth, for a taxed cart, in 
which he \ was going on nig to 
divine worship at a meeting-hou: 


Tech 


at the above place —Th 1e slaintiff 


claimed an exe ‘mption from t li un- 


de: the ¢ siuse OF the statute w hich 
wives exem rons to persons gong 
oh cite CTS Beat + chile 
to ther (oer faroévial cinurch, 
; \y .*? TY (7 Mytiyie 
‘ tye , OF OT pla S r puorle 
Pie . ; } 
Ve i>. A ‘¥ LLC ¥ ti 
‘ 
oi ' ; 
Na! 9 tala i i AVE 
; 
| " ’ . 7 
rat i m4 ui ( ; i A 4 into I} tea 
LL: ’ “NEE 
tie Ourt Ol N ’ pencn 3; ou 
} | . 
ti U fla Wais SU ¢ Ure aiiy ( | ‘4 pi i- 
nion taut the pl ttl was entitled 
Ti the c a : at [ - Wi wid 
| 
oy i . o Kaal to { t (7 
‘ 14 , : 
hia, . mOocrv dor (he Cerehaantl, 
4¥ } + ee yeuure® 1 > 
whe thougot proper, to move tae 
, 
‘ ee at . Lt had LV) huve a howsul’s 
ent \ we 
’ . - , } . 1, 7 T ' 
j ‘ >. ‘ "4. i | . ‘ tne wats sf Xx 
, . o | } 
SS . Lt 1 Persoll lids a TZ i 


held, Uwnuicss DS 


t | i! ‘ b wes” 
MisSlun OF Ud OCCU icT. 
, , “y 
freul, Sept. 4. 
| 
ore? : 2 
‘ha , ¢ 
- { Uniwap Da 11 tb at its \ i Ne l- 
J 
‘ 9 : . 
T.i le Wild Nave ry < ine 
7 ; : . : 
dreadful stege and n 
q rUCAL\ 4 Gemy, Aare I W 1 - 


bard than death itself. Atter so 


} ¢? 3 7 % ‘* 
Many Cal mr bea’ « i t Dare Sou- 
ys , } : 
chet has le Vieu ut n tne \ iWie 
ar A 7 . . — 1} } 7 
tant cx ecdapenagt ns, and aliowed his 


soldiers to cut down the cor! 
to feed ii 
being moved by the 


ie ll moyses 


it Was ripe 


without tears 


of the unfortunate widows and or- 
1, , these are added ha 
pnans. i salCse Are AGdUCU Many 

Ch Vexauons; one of Which I5, 
i no cone upwards ot l4 year 


> 
ct. 
Os OCs 


> s 2 © 





eS P Ay ZL 


[Se ptember, 
out a pernnt for t] 


+ — e 
’ " ich purpose, for 
which he must pay. 


v4 
SEAL e 


‘ - , 
By an order of a decree of loa 
chim Napoleon king of 
me _ ; 
Sicilies, most of the religion or 
' ‘> i* 
convent thr bye ut the 

his 


afte 2U De 


the Two 


ders and 
.* L, } 7 
wilOie ot 


pressed, 


UOIDINIONS 


At Rome, the consulta has or. 
dered that from the Ist < { Ociober 
of the pre: ent Vedat, the division of 
time at Rome, and throughout ¢ 
whole Roman 
the same as im Tra ice add ol er 
European count 
kno that it has hitherto been 
the custom 
he hours 
forward through 
four. 


1 t - ‘ ~ ’ ] ; } +] 
A letter from Naples of the Sth 


rie’ i] is 
Wi, 
there to beg 
ircgm sunset, and Count 
the whole twe ily- 


ult states. th tc on the 


ber a new crater on Mount Ve. 
suvius opened to t south-east, 
from which there had been a con. 
tinual eruption of lava. ‘The tor. 
rent toox a airec 1 towards the 
TOW OT hfe l i TTC, rn vided 

ito two branches, and formed an 
Issa! qr 5 t ( \ hich 

t had { unite diy al d Or ice 


ys In the night of the 5in 
there was an eruption ol 
Mme! 


ise quantity OF Asie 
« 


ASIA 
A ib + ssf } "7 . ,crT ee 
Nhe extent of the conspiracy 
} . 

wali the n! ] whicoa Was 
‘ ! t . 

Oi } { i) Tit] i | , \s 

of his conhdential oincers, Nas been 


. > a corn 
ascertained, and Dis Gesif~is 


fully 


It appears he had 
r { bepress ‘ 
5 | P v4 r. 
eariy 15,000 » ’ 
LO,000 of w Wide 
| 
} 
drawn 4 Ch: Ves 
’ ; ‘yy, ‘ 
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1899.] 


whe the chief was betrayed by 
his fallowers, and put to death. 
In the course of the present ye. ry 
jubilee 4s to be celebrated ¢ throug! hie 
' extensive emptre otf 
oceasion of the em- 
having attained his 


hole 


out the wi 
China, on the 
peror Kia- King 
50th year. 

Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool 
ceived all aon us letter, in- 
forming him that © Black slaves 
had been thrown imto pr 


+3 ; 
Portus uese Ca til ly wpon atlewed 
wa &S i ; < 
ah, OU Ue ewes nm 
actions of Gebt; bit mn reainty . 
st he found that th y were tre 
on their arrival in Eneland, and 


he hoped by t is e€xrnedienc [oO Gte- 


° ; 
tain them watu | Cl shouid oe 
’ : LJ a j = , 
ready tO Sail. ! i LV ii PrP VeTin ad tire 
. \ i 4 ( , ‘45 
fact, ivi! . iN } c oak «lt i’ Pod l i 
] } : 5 . . . 
bail hil tf 4q \ . Ay ‘ rai i 7 1S 
ok dtd tne the timer 
accor ‘Dd io ACU 22 | Lilt Lid < 
os Be 
, ‘ 
re aree ‘ * _ we / 
diate qgiscna Tos Oi Lilt pri VOT) 5 
when it Was discovered that the 


Portuguese captain had 


about one hundred of his country- 
men to seize the Blac ks by fe f l 
their extt from prison. JX pplica- 
tion was instantly made to the ma- 
piste rates, who took the captam ito 

l ody, hi ri id him Lo his good 


4 
hehavi r, and restored the 
the 


. ,}° tea 
julreu Dery. 


poor 


lacks to enjoyment o} their 


eWly-ac 
SINGULAR OCCURRENCE, 

\} oo fan ®..3 } me} be 

About two oclock, Colime- 


b one of the officers ot Union- 


ly 
hall, having received information 
that some persons had been con- 
veyed ina wounded stute toa h ouse 
Hi Belvidere. pl. ice, St. Creorre’s- 


a 


helds, and that the report of two 
pistols had been he ard, he imme- 
¢ ately: Went to the house pointed 
outto him, and demanded admis- 

mM: thts was refused by those in 
the gouse; and it was not till he had 
attempted to force open the door 


U R R 
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that he was admitted. The officer 
immediately proceeded up stairs 
and in the front room, on the up- 
per story, he discovered a young 
gentleman in bed, apparently in 
great agony, in consequence of 2 
wornd which he had received in 
the side; in the back room, on the 
same Hoor, was a young lady 

Wed also, in a wounded state. Col- 
lingbourn instantly sent for Mr, 
Wagstaff, .a surgeon, who examine 
ed the wou nded persons, It ape 
peared wpon | niqui ry, that the gene 
tierman had paid his addresses to 
the lady for about three months ; 
together the pre- 
and on their re- 


en out 


ceding evening, 

turn to his father’s house, ina hack. 
coach, just before the coach 

? ened his tathetr door, he dis 


comp nion, 
"I “he > rene 


7 & ee re a 
ClaArved a pistol a his 


elf, 


| 
‘ aT tlelathe Iya 
‘ ! PCORMG ai dn 


t an is the son of Mr. Eliston, 
of Belvidere-place, and the young 
lady. a miss Co! nl, hose friends 
} ‘a mt Borough. Several 
pr ‘ knowl dre ot 
the transaction. 3 » 4 nined on 
Wednes« ay at Ui Ne Lda ', amongst 
whom thre fo : Wel the prin- 
cipal :-- 

i 

tiustl ' ( the coach, 
No. Y75, stated, that he was 


the 


Ci d Oli ile Si.rid li} 


Nimormes, on I Y niente la t, 
about e.cven O'Clock, Dy 2 gene 
a 4 
; . ‘ ‘ 
ther: and tw hid >» WilO Ore 
3} . 

Gaered itm CO Ga iOo¥ CU-LANC, 
" iC OM? of Cile igdies VO out. 


to drive to No. 42, in 
place, and paid bim his fare. 
When he thin two or 
three doors of the pl ice he was Ore 

edto, he was alarmed by the 
report of a pistol, and almost im- 
mediate ‘ly atter of 


borers T 
heard the eentlemarf 
o 


xclaim, «Oh 
(K ‘) 


rr - } , . 
he gcrileman then desired him 


ATTIVC 


all 
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can you forgive me in your dymg 
moments?” ‘The lady answered, 
yg Yes, yes, y¥¢ s”’ He s opped his 
horses, and, getting off his box, 
ran to jlouk for a watchman, On 
his return, he found the coach 
empty ; and a person informed him 
that ie lady and gent] han Were 
in the house, and that no havin was 
done. In‘ searching among the 
straw of the coach afterwards, he 
had found a pair of pis oi bags, 
Mr. Taylor, No. 42, Belvidere- 
place, was sitting at supper about 
twelve o’clock on Moi day night, 
when he was alarmed with the re- 
port of two pistols ; he ran out to 
see what was the occasion of i, 
and perceived a coach standing 
near the door with no person on 


the box; he went up, and ened 


the doc Ty, when, by the hight of the 
candle, he perceived Mi. Eliston 
and miss Colson, the latter appa- 
rently fainting : he shut-to the door 
again, and, going to the horses’ 
heads, drew the coach close up to 
Mr. Eliston’s door, and assisted in 
etting them out of the coach; 
fr. :liston was begging to be for- 
given, saying, he had no intention 
to hurt her; she answered, “ Yes, 
yes, L torgive you.” Mr. “Favlor 
went for the surgeon; 
return, in searching the coach, he 
discovered on the back seat a pistol 
bullet ; he saw no APPEAL ANG 
lood, but perceived the marks of 
powder on the woman’s dress. 

Mr. Wagstall, a surgeon, said, 
he was called on Monday night to 
attend two persons at Mr. Kliston’s, 
who were supposed to be danger 


a 
d On iS 


S Ge 


_ ously hurt, He went, and found 


miss Colson sitting on the bed, 
partly undressed. On examining 
hey person, he found she Jind re- 
cerved a contused wound on the 
right side, which was very much 
juflamed and swelled, her clothes 
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were perforated in seve 
and Sn Cnn. a 
. “Ppearance, and the 
appearance of the wound, he had 
no doubt it was inflicted with fire. 
aims. Having dressed her wounds, 
he was desired to attend Mr, Eh. 
ston; he found him lying on the 
bed ; he had a wound, which ap 
peared to have been inflicted with 
a pistol bullet on his right side - the 
bail bad struck upon his ribs, just 
below the breast, and, having tore 
tunately taken a slaating direction, 
it had not penetrated the abdomen, 
The wound was very mucl ine 
Hamed and swelled ; but the wit 
ness did not apprehend any imme. 
diate danger from that cause: from 
the expressions, however, whic 
fell from Mr. Eliston, he was fear. 
ful he bad taken something of a 
potsonous nature ; and after being 
repeatedly pressed on the subject, 
he acknowledged, that finding the 
ball had not taken effect, he had 
contrived to swallow a considerable 
quantity of opium, The witness 
had questioned miss C. as to what 
passed previous to the firing of the 
pistols. She said, that Mr, Elistoa 
had destred her to look out at the 
window, and see if the coachman 
had not passed the house: whilst 
she was doing so, she heard the 
report of the pistol, but did not at 
fir st perceive that she was wounded, 
nor was she much alarmed till she 
heard the second report, and saw 
the flash in the coach, when she 
screamed out. 


The examination of miss Colson. 
This young lady not being ma 
state to be removed from Mr, Eh- 
ston’s hous ,a Mui istrate attended 
on Thursday, there to wke her 
examination, relateve to the injury 
she received whilst im the coach 
with Mr. Eliston, jun. on Monday 
evening last. Her statement Was 
nearly 








pea: tly as follows :— 
acquainted wit h Mr. 
three moi nths ; ; her fi icnd 35 how- 
for some reason that does not 
appear, did not approve 4 che con- 
They passed the afternoon 
of Suoday together at a friend’s 
house, when she took an opportu: 
nity to suggest to him the proprtety 
of putting an en’ } to their acquaint- 
ances assigniny as a reason, that her 
friends did not approve of her re- 
ceiving the addresse : of any man: 
he appeare »d extremely hurt, and re- 
monstrated with her ge some de- 
th. Before they part- 
ed, however, he scemed rec nciled, 
and she consented to go on the fole 
lowing morning (Monday ) with 
him, and a female friend with 
whom she was going home that 
night, to the T ower. He accord. 
ingly called for them on Monday 
morning, at ee ase of her iniend 
in Crooked-lais, andi they went to 
the Tower, and afterwards to the 
Rovalty theatre in the evening. 
They passed a very pleasant even- 
ing, and on their return took a 
coach in the Minories, and set 
down her fricud in Crooked-lane, 
as before stated. When they got 
into the Borou vh, h owever, instead 
hman towards 


ie had been 
uf con about 


ever, 


nexion. 


ree ot war yy 


ot direciit ng the coa 
Newington-gate, near which her 
friends reside, he ordered ey to 
drive down D> rty-lane; and on 
her observing that that wus not her 
Way ud he wanted 
to call at his tarh “eo Alter some 


pause, he asked h stil 


hi ye , i? 


6 1] she 


continued in the e resolution 
me sepee sed the evening betore, 

f breaking off their ac: juaintance?” 
She answered him in the affirma- 
lives and observed, that “as it was 
the wih Of hey friends that the 
Mepcourse Letween them shouid 
cSase, the sooner it was put an end 
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to the better it wonld be for both 
parties.”—He soon after rec juested 
she would look our of the Coal 
and see whereabouts they were: 
she did so3 and whiist she was looke 
ing out she heard 4 rustling behiad 
her in the co; ich » and turning here 
self round quic kly, she saw a pis 
tol in his hand; she attem pted to 
seize hold of it, and it went off. 
She did not immediately perceive 
that she was wounded, sand almost 
instantly after saw the flash of aus 
other pistol, which she thought he 
had poi. ited at his ownlead. She 
soon after perceived that she was 
wounded, and told Mr. Eliston, 
who exclaimed, Then we are 
both dead people !”’ and called to 
the coachman to drive to No. 42, 
his father’s house ; he frequently 
hegge Ther forgiveness, saying, he 
had no intention to hurt her, and 
she repeatedly assured him she fore 
gave him. She thouglit his intens 
tion was not to injure her, but to 
destroy himself, Here this strange 
aifair résts, till Mr. Elliston is ina 
tate to allow of his being interro- 
gated. ‘The pisivis were on Tues- 
day morning delivered up to Mr. 
Wagstaff by a youn: er brother of 
Mr. Eliston. Jealousy 1s said to 
have been tue cause of this rash 
act. Neitle: of the parties is more 
than tweniy years of age. 


GUILDHALL, 


6. Wedn: ‘d Ly," va ter Smith was 
broughé up on a Cullous charge, 


that of gO NIVE , mle hi Cail! Ss r-house 
in Salisbiry-square, Fleet-street, 
ana regvaling himselt with what he 


close, to the amount of Ys.3 after 
which he wv Without re- 
membering to dischaive lus reckons 
“Wi . Upon bein, 4 brought back, 

e had yo mone} vas there- 
reli detained, th € magistrate de- 


clared 


‘KEG OU 


, and 
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elared he conld a 
appeared from one ‘r the office 
that the prisoner is m the by 
practising t! 
ne’, as he had been ate y oI 


| 


o< 


° b | 
betore the lord mavor upon a simi- 


1. } + [J . ‘ , : 
ar Liles @O- pou | iT OcCAaSi ny, 


iP 
howe Ver, i! }) t li ad - 
ain ‘ ) ) } -_ , - 
licate, a&€S NC tledcl SPaTHN ,> One O11 
} 1. be aol : } 
ehe taverns in the city, waere he 
. ¢ . ? d 

fed on turtle, and drank m propor- 

; ‘ 

: . . : 
tion, bie W.is or creda to he tite 


tained, 


. 2 
Marissal in 1e cou ° 
A 4 
MARKLEO rii- ERT. 
5 
A char of an brutal as- 
} — } . } saws 
sauit was mad Vaadecent vou 


man, 


Tulii iniv 


acaminst a 
Ae — e f me 
] t1me ‘ i NnomMaAS { rLOYV te ! ne Cite 
’ 
cumstances of the case were sii rtly 
these. The complan ras walke 


me with some ol ™ fris nds long 
Orxtord-stree 


’ 


Sunday night, when 


mut ten o’clock on 
the defendant, 
street lamps, 
complainant, 
im time to get 
burner 


tf, ab 
: 


who was lig ne the 
came towards the 
and, without giving | 
ont of the way, pushed his 
acrainst his small-clothe 


ed him so much 


, and daub- 
ou and 


1] 7 uenbente } . 
hith therein containc.!, as com. 


- , 
With tbe 


. * ‘ 
pietel) to a tre 4 ? ’ al his 
* ’ ? 
dress. ‘Lhe detendant imi ty i 
’ } 
i\ roar On, ly ’ )f t ’ . 
’ ' 11 
Mir, Campbell, however, 1 ens 
} : por! cot? my ) y 
‘ i 
’ 
“ilcl, [ i \ 1 him f ze > oth Ce 
i 
a>) ] ou! ‘ the Yr) pray % 
‘ 
! } 
t\ ti is ‘ t r iV. rye \W\We 
ever, 1 ( i vs mouth 
e} , j 
Wi 1°) ils VW } t! » | mp- 
i 
We ool ; } } 
oa" Cis i t ( oat + 
ry . } 
{ ‘ Cj) Ne 
, * } 

t S u \ i ~ to 


o-2.2 = 





Sent 
(September, 
cz othe prisoner, the 
latter ¢ irried vet 
an d th y fe!) | 

s round > as 


‘) 
umie CNe 


nthe rr re oo ; 
‘ -CCOVeTedg 
his feet, and mad : 
; ‘> Nii tu tire SUCCES ye 
attempts to knock the comnlaimacs 
! Bone = ’ 2 yey 
GOV oll one || r} i? ' 1, + 


ai mat 5 all ive in, and C Ta 
- : ’ 
amy more fraung. I ‘ 
I i was n C circumstantially 
' 
COTTCv0cra(cd py i rici i Or f 
C p] una! 1 a disinte 1 
sira Cc! No oo ved t! le 
transact ° i prisoner m : 
very lan - ret ChHnce, al ad 
whole chareve. \ ° sles 
keeper, in O leroad, his ser. 
vant, and ther man, « 4 
their readiness to swear that the 
charge was comp! false, and 
that there nev ui red 
man in the worid than the prisoner. 
7 7. .* . .- ‘ 
Mr. Drodie, however, declared, 


that in the course ol ha experience 
he never ate “a more brutal 
outrage, and, 1 ‘der to prevent 
the pri isoner’s escaping 
of just Ice, he should not admit him 
to bail. The prisoner wa 
fore committed to 
prison to take his trial. 


tne hand 5 
ryt 4 | Fins j 
iv cidleneics 


BOW-STREET. 


\ yvonne named Roles 


A man 
s brought upona charge ol SCs 
a letter containin r two fives 


Thtks 


cr ahs 
pound Wotes, conil 
aS a tWo-penny post-man, to be Ge- 
hvered to a poor man, 

Green, residing in the view 
the New-road. It appeared trom 
mation pi duced to the 
und tak 


ne «A 


ell} int 

marrstrate, « 

\bbinehan 
Wills All, 


contall 








Co. bankers, directed to ath rae 
Jobn Green, at his residence, ar 
Lon do n. Tl his lett er ( rreen de- 
posed on oath he had never receiv. 
ed. Every in nquiry had . en made 
at the Post-office about the fate of 
the letter, but m vain, till one of 
the five- pound notes was paid ito 

the Bank of En: gland, from whence 
it was traced tot t he possession OF 2 
publican named Bone, in West- 
minster, W ho prov ed that he had 
given change for it to the sister of 
the prisoner, whose name he had 


written on the back of it. In con- 
sequence of this the prisoner was 
taken up, cand partly confessed his 
crime, sarah Roles, a girl of 
about teres years of age, the sis- 
ter of the prison ry Was th en ex- 
amined as to the fact of her having 
received the note irom her ee 

which she stated she had onf the 
Jith of August last, and had gt- 
ven him the change she had re- 


| ‘ 

a a. “ 
ceived from Mr. bone. The un- 
fortunate girl was in the greatest 


ne . , 1 

afficton, and could scarcely be 
induced to give her testimony. 
ese tucts havin ’ bev 1) stated, ind 


the charge ciearly substantiated 


acaimst the prisoner, he was com- 
i ed { t - l B - tl. A the 
rwast nty evidence to sup- 
t the allegation against him, 
two sureties re bound in one 
dred pounds each, to answer 


her uppeirance to prosecute, 


su Ci 1 A 4 ) i = Lil ti) J 
Otice during amination, and 
were in the deepest affliction, ‘Lhe 
} is himselt, who < id not pe 
pearto be more thin 18 years of 


age, was likewise much afflicted, 


alld cried luces 1] . 

ESTIMATE OF THE At rRIAN TER- 
RITORIES IN THE POSSESSION OF 
i i rREN rm. 


> ine parts Ol the Austrian 
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monarchy possessed by the French 
troops are ;—— 
German Miles, Inhabitants, 
Lower Austria. . 572 1,700,000 
oy, ees S12,000 
Carint hia ecceee LYo £50,000 
Carniola, with the 
county of Gortz 
andthe territory 


of Mo iiuleone 251 429,000 
ry 

sl eS | — 50,000 
Saltzbi igh and 


Berchtolszaden 175 195,000 
PONG cictn oo 6,000 
Of Moravia, a- 

DOU nt ines as mee 500,000 
Ot Gallicia .... 200 500,000 
Of biungary....— 


he total nnmber of inhabitants 
° a er penn > 
m the above countries is about 
jw . ry}. a ° " 
S,b7 5,000. Che territ ry, mde. 


pendent of the Hungarian Gas. 


} ? ° 
puitliiscivets, the superficial extent 


’ . 1 : ‘ 

(oi Vo ibtaat IS Mot “accurately iSCPTe 
vyere . sv) 4 "7 & M < .<% 
tamed, contains Oo (seerman 
Pld e mues, Bel ic the COMI 
mencement ot the war, +) . wh \o 
; ‘ , 
Austrian monarcav contained, - 

‘* S e,s* 
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to be observed, that the part of 
that kingdom in the possession of 
the French, is that which is the 
most productive in corn, wine, and 
cattle. 

The monthly navy list gives the 
total of our force at sea as follows: 
—9+ sail of the line, 15 fifties and 
forty-fours, 136 frigates, 149 sloops 
and yachts, 5 bombs and fire- 
ships, 75 brigs, 10 cutters, 152 
schooners ; Total 620. — Ships in 
commission :—161 sail of the line, 
25 fifties and forty-fours, 168 fri- 
gates, 172 sloops and yachts, 9 
bombs and fire-ships, 95 brigs, 14 
cutters, 154 schooners ; Total 801. 
—The grand total, which includes 
the ships in port and fitting, in or- 
dinary, repairing for service or 
building, and all guard-, hospital- 
and prison-ships, &c. states the ves- 
sels of the line at 265, fifties and 
forty-tours 40, frigates 240, sloops 
and yachts 206, bombs and fire- 
ships 16, brigs 109, cutters 17, 
schooners 164 ; Grand total 1057. 

The American papers contain 
the following tragic occurrence, 
which took place in Halifax coun- 
ty on the Sth ult. A young man 
of the name of Wm. Parker had 
for two or three years paid his ad- 
dresses to a miss Dolly Griffin, 
and the marriage of the parties was 
expected ; recently, however, miss 
G. had discarded him. On the 
Sth, they, with some other com- 
pany, dmed at a Mrs. Hairis’s, 
where Parker behaved towards 
miss G. with some rudeness. His 
condnct and some expressions which 
tell from him excited her suspicions, 
and she invited two of her female 
friends to accompany her home. 
When they had nearly reached her 
mother’s, Parker came out sudden- 
Jy trom an angle of the tence, and 
pee a a gun at miss G. shot 

ver through the arm, and lodged 
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the contents in her side. She fell 
instantly ; and the horses rode by 
the other young ladies being fright. 
ened, they were also thrown, Bar 
ker then began very deliberately 
to reload his gun: the youn 
ladies, bereft by their fears of the 
power either of flight or resistance, 
entreated him not to kill them. He 
told them he had no such intention, 
that he was then loading for him. 
self, and asked one of them fora 
corner of her shaw) tor wadding, 
which he tore off—§ When he had 
finished loading, he placed the 
muzzle to his breast, and sprung 
the trigger with his foot ; it missed 
fire; he then picked the flint, and 
on the second attempt the load en. 
tered his breast—he tottered to the 
fence, against which he leaned in 
great agony, and desired the young 
ladies to pray. for him; he then 
walked towards the dying miss 
Griffin, and fell beside her. Both 
expired in a few moments. Miss 
Griffin was the only child of 
a widowed mother, who heard 
the cries and firing, and came to 
the place just in time to see her 
daughter expire. . 

The annual conference of the 
Methodists held this year at Man- 
chester terminated last week:— 
250 preachers attended.—Actual 
increase of members during the 
past year, 14,200 ;—6200 in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and 8000in Ame- 
rica. Lhe number of preachers 
received at conference, after the 
tour probationary years, exclusive 
of those in the districts, was 20; 
and the number of new chapels 
opened since last conference 1s 
stated to be considerable. . 

8. Funerac or Mattuew Bot 
ton, Esq.—The funeral of this 
distinguished man took place, with 
appropriate solemnity, ee si 
day se’nnight, at Hancswort®, 

three- 
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three-quarters of a mile from So- 
ho. A hearse and nine mourning 
cuaches attended, but the coffin 
was carried by three sets of bearers, 
by hand, in mourning and scarts ; 
the hearse and coaches, and num- 
berless carriages of the deceased s 
friends, followed. Eighteen sing- 
ers, in cloaks, preceded, singing 
appropriate psalms the whole way. 
All the beadles ot Birmingham 
rode on horseback, and kept the 
way open. The corpse was fol- 
lowed to the grave by 600 work- 
men of the manufactory of Soho, 
who had each a silver medal pre- 
sented to him, struck for the occa- 
sion; they wore hat-bands and 
gloves, and some mourning. The 
town was emptied of its principal 
inhabitants. The workmen were 
rovided, after the funeral, with a 
dinner, and allowed to regale them- 
selves fortwo hours. ‘The expense 
of the funeral is calculated at 


20001. 


Colonel Wardle v. Mrs. Clarke, 5c. 
On Friday, this gentleman at- 
tended at the Sessions House, Cler- 
kenwell, and a little time after was 
called in before the grand jury, 
where he underwent an examina- 
tion, which continued nearly two 
hours. — Major Dodd and Mr. 
Glennie were likewise examined, 
and a little after three o’clock the 
grand jury, headed by their fore- 
man, appeared in court, and re- 
ported several bills for- larcenies 
and minor offences. They then 
Presented, as a true bill, that 
against Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke 
and the two Wrights, fer a con- 
spiracy. When the foreman pre- 
sented this bill, he was informed 
y the magistrate then presiding, 
that not uaving a quorum present, 
Dumeiy, five magistrates, they 
Could not receive it. 
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Mr, Alley, on the part of the 
prosecution, observed, that when 
the dinner hour should arrive, there 
would be a considerable number ot 
the bench present, and the jury 
would wait until that hour, Ar 
four o’clock the jury’in a great 
body again came into court, und a 
full bench of the magistracy ap- 
pearing, the foreman .again pre- 
sented the bill, and it was received. 

Mr. Alley then submitted the 
usual motions, calling upon the de- 
fendants. to find bail for their ap- 
pearance next sessions to answer 
the charge. Some reluctance was 
manifested; but it was finally settled 
that no warrant was to be executed, 
provided Mr. Stokes, the solicitor 
for the defendants, would put in 
bail for the Messrs. Wright to- 
morrow, and for Mrs. Clarke on 
Tuesday next. 

The words “a true bill” were 
indorsed upon the back of it in let. 
ters three inches in length.—A 
vast crowd of people witnessed 
the®& occurrences, led thither from 
the expectation of the bill being to 
be presented. 

RUSSIA. 


To the civil governor of Livonia 
and actual counsellor of state. 


“On the 5th of this month, a 
treaty of an eternal peace between 
Russia and Sweden was concluded, 
and signed at Fredericshamn, by 
our minister plenipotentiary count 
Romanzow, and baron Sredingk 
on the part of Sweden. All the 
propositions by us made with re- 
gard to the said peace have been 
accepted, and the incorporation of 
the united duchy of Finland with 
the Russian empire has been cone 
firmed: the town of Torneo, aid 
the river of the same name, form 
the fronticrs of the two states, 

« Thus has terminated a wary 
the 
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“the various events of which have 
covered the Russian arms with im- 
mortal glory, and the conclusion 
of which has added to the Russian 
empire 2 country inhabited by an 
industrious people, celebrated on 
account of its progress in xgricul- 
ture, its markets, important forti- 
fications, and the fortress of Swea- 
borg, and has secured for ever on 
that side the frontiers of our native 
land. 

“ While we are offering up our 
thanks to that Divine Beg, which 
has vouchsafed to favour Russia, 
and crowned our arms with success, 
we hasten to acquaint you with that 
fortunate event, feeling perfectly 
satished thatall our faithful subjects 
will readily join us in offering up 
thanks to the Most High, for the 
happy conclusion of a much-wished 
for peace. 

«“ After the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, the said 
peace will be published ina distinct 

manitesto. 

“ [ remain your affectionate, 

ALEXANDER.” 

St. Petersburg, § pt. 7. 

Downir o-Streel, S Dt. i 

Dispate hes, of which the following 

and ex tracts, were this 


day received. 


are copie 


Truxillo, Aue. 20. 

My lord, I wi 

a letter tothe French commander 
in chief, which IT sent to him by 
lieutenant-colonel Walters, to re- 
quest his care and attention to the 
wounded ofheers and soldiers of the 
British army who had fallen into 
his hands, in return for the care and 
attention which I had paid to the 
kre nch officers and soldic TS who had 
fallen into my hands at different 
tumes; and that he would allow mo- 
hey to be sentto the officers; and 
that officers, who should not be 
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deemed prisoners of war, mich be 
sent tO superintend and take care of 
the soldiers, till they should recover 
from their wounds, when the of. 
ficers should be sent to join the Bri. 
tish army. I received a very ciyi) 
answer from marshal Mortier, pro. 
mising that every care should be 
tuken, and every attention paid to 
he British officers and soldiers who 
were wounded ; but stating, that 
he could not answer upon the other 
demands contained in my letter, 
having been obliged to refer them 
to the commander in chief. Since 
the receipt of this letter, Mr. Djl. 
lon, the assistant-commissary has 
arrived from Talavera, having been 
taken prisoner near Cevolla on the 
27th of July, previous to the action, 
and having been allowed to come 
away. He reports that the British 
officers and soldiers who are wound. 
ed are doing remarkably well, and 
—¥" 


- “~> *taitest . ‘ j > law ~ >, + 
are well fed and taken care of; 


deed, he says, preferably to the 
Irench troops. I propose to send 
col. Walters with another flag of 
truce to-morrow morning, and a 
letter to the commander in chief of 
the French army, requestine that 
» sum of money which I shall send 
may be give to the officers; and 
1 shai endeavour to establish a car- 
tel of « xchange as SOON as pt ssible. 

A. WELLESLEY. 

Truxillo, Aug. 21. 
My lord, When I marched from 
Talavera on the 3d instant, with a 
view to oppose the French corps 
which we had heard had gassed 
through the Puerto de Banos, and 


. , S 2 a» ae ay 
had arrived at Placentia, su Robert 


Wilson was detached upon the left 
of the army towards Escalona ; and 
before I marched on that mornings 
I put him'im communication with 
the Spanish general Cuesta, who, it 
had been setiled, was to remain at 

Talavera. 
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Talavera. I understood that gen. 
Cuesta put sit Robert in communi- 
cation with his advanced guard, 
which retired from Talaver aon the 
night of the ith, Sir R. Wilson, 
however, did not arrive at \ alada 
till the night of the 4th, having 
made a long march through the 
mountains ; and as he was then six 
leagues from the bridge of Arco 
Bispo, and had to cross the high 


road from Oropesa to Talavera, ot 


which the enemy was in possession, 
he conceived that he was too late 
to retire to Arco Ri DO, and he de- 
termined to move by Venta St. Ju- 
lien and Centinello towards the 
Tietar, and across that river to- 
wards the mountains which separate 
Castille from Estramadura. Some 
of sir R. Wilson’s dispatches having 
missed me, I am not aware by 
whichof the passes he went through 
the mountains, but I believe by 
Tornavacas. He arrived, however, 
at Banos on the !1lth, and on the 
12th was attacked and defeated by 
the French corps of marshal Ney, 
which, with that of Soult, returned 
to Placentia on the 9th, 10th, and 
Jith, that of Ney having since gone 
on towards Salamanca. 1 inclose 
sir R. Wilson’s account of the ac. 
tion. He has been very active, in- 
telligent, and useful inthe command 
of the Portuguese and Spanish corps 
with which he was detached from 
thisarmy. Before the battle of the 
28th of July, he had pushed his 
parties almost to the gates of Ma- 
drid, with which city he was in 
communication; and he would have 
been in Madrid, if I had not thought 
it proper to call him in, in expect- 
ation of that eeneral action which 
took place on the 2sth of July. He 
alterwards alarmed the enemy on 
theright of hisarmy; and, through- 
out the service, showed himself to 

an active and intelligent partisan, 
Well acquainted with the countr yin 
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which he was acting, 9nd possessin 
the confidence of the troops whick 
he commanded, Being persuaded 
that his retreat was not open by 
Arco Bispo, he acted right in tak. 
ing the road he did, with which he 
was well acquaiuted; and although 
unsuccessful in the action which he 
fought, (which may be wel] ac. 
counted for, by the superior num- 
bers and description of the enemy’s 
troops,) the action, in my opinion, 
does him great credit. 
A. WELLEstRy. 


Miranda de Castenar, Aug. 13, 

Sir, [have the honour to acquaint 
you, that | was on march yesterday 
morning on the road of Grenadelia 
from Aldea Nenuva, to restore my 
communication with the allied ar 
my, when « peasant assured us, that 
a considerable quantity of dust 
which we perceived in the road of 
Placentia proceeded from the 
march of a body of the enemy. I 
immediately returned and took post 
in front of Banos, with my piquets 
in advance of Aldea Neuva, selects 
ing such points for defence as the 
exigency of the time permitted. 
The enemy’s cavalry advanced on 
the high road, and drove back my 
small cavalry posts; but a piquet 
of Spanish infantry, which I had 
concealed, poured tn on the cavalry 
a steady and well-directed fire, that 
killed and wounded many of them. 
The 200 Spanish infantry in advance 
of Aldea Neuva continued, under 
the direction of colonel Grant and 
their officers, to maintain ther 
eround most gallantly, until the 
enemy’s cavalry and chasseurs a 
chevaJ, in considerable bodies, aps 
peared on both flanks ; when they 
were obliged to retreat, ‘The ene 
my’s chasseurs a clievaland cavalry 
advanced in great numbers in every 
direction, and pushed to cut off the 
legion posted between Aldea Neuva 
and 
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and Banos; but, by the steady con- 
duct of officers and men, the ene- 
my could only advance gradually, 
and with a very severe loss irom 
the commanding fire thrown on 
them. The Merid« battalion, how. 
ever, having yiven way ontherigat, 
a road was laid open, which cut be- 
hind our position, and | was obliged 
to order a retreat on the heights 
above Banos, when I was aguin ne- 
cessitated to detach a corps, in order 
to scour the road of Monte Major, 
by which I saw the enemy direct- 
ing a column, and which road turn- 
ed altogether the Puerto de Banos, 
a league in our rear. At this time, 
don Carlos marquis de Estrague 
came up with his battalion of ight 
infantry, and in the most galiant 
manner took post al ny the heights 
commanding the road of Banos, 
which enabled me to send some of 
the Merida battalion on the moun- 
tain on our left commanding the 
main road, and which the enemy 
had tried to ascend. The battalion 
of light infantry, the detachment 
of the legion on its right, continued, 
notwithstanding the enemy’s fire 
of artillery and musketry, to main- 
tam their ground; but, at six 
o’clock in the evening, three co- 
lumns of the enemy mounted the 
heights on our left, gained it, and 
poured such a fire on the troops be- 
low, that longer defence was im- 
practicable, and the whole was 
obliged to retire ou the mountains 
on our leit, le «ving open the main 
road, along wich a considerable 
column of cavalry immediately 

oured. The battalion of Seville 
Pad een lett at Bejar with orders 
to follow me next d 1) ; but when 
I was obliged to reiurn, and the 
action commenced, | ordered it to 
Puerto Banos, to watch the Monte 
Major road, and the heights in the 
rear of our left, When the enemy’s 
cavalry came near, an officer and 
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some dragoons called out to the 
commanding officer to surrender; 
but a volley killed him and his par. 
ty, and then the battalion p: oceeded 
to mount the heights, in which 
movement it Was attacke. and sup. 
rounded bya colt in of ca alry and 
a column oi Muantry, bur cut its 
way and cleared itself, killing a 
great many of the enemy, espe 
cially of his cavalry. The enemy is 
now passing to Salamanca with 
rreat expedit‘on. | lament that] 
could no longer arrest his progress; 
but when the enornious superiority 
of the enemy’s force is considered, 
and that we had no artillery, and 
that the Puerto de Bunos y n the 
Estremaduran side is nota passof 
such strenvth as on the side of Cas 
ulle, especially without guns, I hope 
that a resistance for nine hours, 
which must have cost the enemy a 
great many men, will not be deem. 
ed inadequate to our means. I have 
to acknowledge the services render- 
ed me onthis occasionby col, Grant, 
major Reiman, don lermen Mar- 
i ce Ae malls 
of Pavia, capt. Charles and Mr. 
Bolman; and to express the greate 
est approbation of two companies 
of the Merida battalions advanced 
in front, and of the commanding 
officer and soldiery of the battalions 
of Seville and the Portuguese bri- 
gade. I have alread) noticed the 
distinguished conductof don Carios, 
and his battalion merits the highest 


‘encomiums. Ihave not yet been 


able to collect the returns of our 
loss. 1 om the nature of mount in 
warfare, many men ae ™ 
who cannot join for a day or 1° 
but I believe the exuemy will ¢ aly 
have to boast that he has achieved 
his passage, and _ his killed and 
wounded will be a great dinunution 
of his victory. Rosgext W1isoN. 
Sir Arthur Wellesiey. 


“~e wv 


SWEDEN. 
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SWEDEN. 
Stockholm, Sept. §. 


otiations between thiscoun- 

pyr aed Russia ended on the Sth, 

at Altenburgh, when the follow- 

ing degrading conditionsof peace 

on the part ol Sweden were sign- 
ed by baron Stedingk:— 

}. Finland is to be ceded in full 
sovereignty to Alexander and his 
successors ; and the boundaries of 
the kingdom to the north are to be 
formed by Aland-Haff, the Both- 
nian Gulf, and the rivers ‘Torneo 
and Muonio, to the confines of 
Norway. 

9. Aland, with its dependencies 
(opening a passage to the capital 
and territories of Sweden), is to be 
surrendered to Russia; but it is 
understood and agreed that no im- 
perial garrison is to occupy that 
island. ; 

$. All English ships are to be 
excluded from Swedish ports; yet 
a qualification of this article is in- 
troduced to facilitate the importa- 
tion of salt and colonial produce. 
The operation of this article is to 
commence on the 15th of Novem- 
ber next. 

4, English merchandize and pro- 
perty now in the Swedish harbours 
and territories, are not to. be sub- 
jected to confiscation. 

It will be seen that the second 
article exposes Sweden to insecurity. 
When Russia shall be the proprie- 
tor of Aland, it will readily be ima- 
gined how easily she can dispose of 
the condition under which she ob- 
tainsit. Any pretended commotion 
in the island itself, or any supposed 
exterior danger from piracy or re- 
gular hostility, will supply a plau- 
sible apology for abandoning the 
terms on which she obtained this 
possession; and when it shall be 
er heat the repose and the in- 
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dependence of the kingdom of Swe- 
den must be sacrificed. 
_ -— SULCIDE. 
11. Between one and twoo'clock, 
a gentleman entered the coffee-room 
of the Angelinn, behind St. Cle. 
ment’s church, in the Strand, He 
appeared agitated ; and after walk- 
ing about the room for some mi- 
nutes, he went to the privy. He 
had not long been there, when the 
ostlers in the next yard heard the 
report of two pistols; and perceive 
ing smoke issuing from the privy, 
they went to it, and discovered the 
gentleman weltering in his blood. 
One of the pistols had fallen be- 
tween his legs, and the other was at 
his side. —Upon examination, it ap- 
peared he had discharged them 
both. The contents of one of them 
had fractured his skull near the left 
temple in a shocking manner, 
The other appeared to have been 
discharged against his right cheek. 
The unhappy man was, however, 
still alive. Ile was immediately 
carried into the Angelinn, and 
put to bed, and every possible at- 
tention shown to him. Doctors 
Stanton and Thomas were called 
in, and they examined the state of 
his wounds, which they pronounc- 
ed mortal.—On Wednesday after- 
noon an inquest was held at the 
Angel inn on the body of the un- 
fortunate gentleman. ‘The waiter 
and the ostlers were severally ex- 
amined as to the apparent state of 
mind in which the deceased was at 
the time of his committing the rash 
act. The waiter stated, that he 
entered the coffee-room about one 
o’clock, and waiked up and down 
the room two or three times, appa 
rently in great agitation~~stopped 
and looked inthe glass—then-stared 
earnestly at a gentleman who sat 
reading the paper—but did notspeak 
a word. He soon after retired to the 
(L) water- 
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water-closet, andalmost immediate- 
ly the house was alarmed by the ree 
port of pistols. On going to the wa- 
ter-closet, from whence tie report 
seemed to proceed, the waiter dis- 
covered the deceased lying dread- 
fully wounded, but not dead. In 
his pockets were found several pis- 
tol bullets, some powder, two or 
three flints, and a letter addressed 
to his brother. Mr. Young, sur- 
geon, inthe Strand, said he was 
sent for to the Angel inn; and on 
oing into the water-closet found 
e deceased lying in a shocking 
state—his skull was fractured, and 
his brains dispersed about in seve- 
ral directions. It appeared he had 
discharged a brace of pistols at his 
head. He lived twelve hours, in 
this state, but did not utter a word 
during the time, nor was he sensi- 
ble. Mr. Wright, a carpenter at 
Mile End, stated that the deceas- 
ed had lodged with him for up- 
wards of two years: he described 
him as being collecting clerk to an 
eminent brewer. About twoyears 
anda half ago his wite died in child- 
birth, and since-that time he had 
been subject to a great depression 
of spirits, and would frequentiy sit 
in his chamber and weep for hours 
atatime. He had often declared 
to the witness that life was a bur- 
den to him since the loss of his wife, 
and lamented the fate of his chil- 
dren (of whem he had three, the 
eldest not nine years ald), when he 
should be no more. ‘The unfortu- 
nate gentleman returned from Mar- 
gate, where he had been fr a 
week, on Sunday last; and on 
Monday morning went out as was 
his usual custom about ten o’clock : 
the witness did not hear any thing 
more of him till Tuesday night, 
when he heard of his death A 
gentleman, a friend of the brother 
of the deccased, stated, that the 
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letter found addressed to that 
tleman are contained a recom. 
mendation of his children to his 
care, and a declaration that he 
could no longer support life, which 
was become a burden to him. The 
brother-in-law of the deceased sta. 
ted several instances of incohe. 
rent behaviour which he had wit. 
nessed, both at his house and else. 
where, in the conduct of the des 
ceased ; and that his conduct of 
late had rendered his family ex. 
tremely miserable. It appeared, 
from several questions put by the 
jurymen, that the deceased was ne 
way embarrassed in his pecuniary 
concerns with his employers; and 
the coroner observed, that if the 
jury credited the evidence, th 
must return a verdict of Lindel 
difference of opinion, however, pre- 
vailing amongst the jury, it became 
necessary for the coroner to take 
the opinion of every one separately; 
when it appeared that of sixteen, 
the number of jurymen impannel- 
led, nine were of pinion that there 
wasnoevidence of derangement, and 
seven were of a contrary opinion: 
—by a majority of two, therefore, a 
verdict cf Felo de se was returned! ! 
12. A cause has lately been in- 
stituted in Doctors’ Commons, re 
specting the will of the late lady 
Bath, under circumstances of a 
very singular nature.—The ques- 
tion is simply, “ Whether the Ec. 
clesiastical Court can rectify the 
errors of her conveyancer, and 
thereby carry her testamentary m™- 
tentions into effect.” On the death 
of lady Bath, a probate of her will 
was granted to sir Thomas Jones 
bart, and Christopher Codringto™ 
esq., two of the executors, power 
being reserved to Mr. Kipling, the 
other executor. Sir James Pulteneys 
in consequence of the conveyancet 


having omitted to continue the Te 
- mainder 
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mainder over to Mrs. Markham, 
according to the instructions given 
by her ladyship, the contingency 
of lady Bath not having any tssue, 
claims an absolute interest in the 
residuary estate: a decree hasthere- 
fore lately been taken out by Mrs. 
Evelyn Fawcett, wife of John Faw- 
cett, esq. formerly Markham, the 
residuary legatee, substituted in the 
will on the death of sir James Pul- 
teney, citing the executor to bring 
into court the probate, and show 
cause why it should not be revoked, 
and: declared void, onaccount 
of the clause of the will disposing 
of the residuary personal estate not 
containing extensive provisions, as 
are expressed in the heads of in- 
structions given by the testatrix; 
and, on the probate being declared 
void, to accept a new probate, with 
that part or clause of the instruc- 
tions which respects the disposal of 
the residue of the personal estate, 
as constituting together the true 
will of lady Bath; and Mr, Kip- 
ling is also cited to bring into 
court the instructions and original 
diaft made by the draftsman. Sir 
James Pulteney is cited also to ap- 
pear to see proceedings. 


GERMANY. 
Munich, Sept. 14, 
Our court gazette contains the fol- 
lowing general orders; published 

m the Austrian head-quarters : 

“ My beloved subjects, and even 
my enemies, Know that I did not 
engage in the present war from 
motives of ambition, nor a desire 
of conquest ; self-preservation and 
independence, a peace consistent 
with the honour of my crown and 
with the safety and tranquillity of 
my people, constituted the exalted 
and sole aim of my execution. The 

nee of war disappointed my ex- 
Péctations: the enemy penetrated 
into the interior of my dominions, 
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and overran them with all the 
horrors of war} but he learned, at 
the same time, to appreviate the 
public spirit of my people, and the 
valour of my armies. This ex 

rience, which he dearly bought, 
and my constant solicitude to pro- 
mote the prosperity of my domi. 
nions, led to a negotiation for 
peace. My ministers empowered 
for that purpose have met those of 
the French emperor. My. wish is 
an honourable peace ; a peace, the 
stipulations of which offer a pro- 


‘spect and the saga of durati- 


on.—The valour of my armies, 
their unshaken courage, their ar- 
dent love of their country, their de- 
sire strongly pronounced not to lay 
down their arms till an honourable 
peace shall have been obtained, 
could never allow me to agree to 
conditions which threatened to 
shake the very foundation of the 
monarchy, and disgrace us. The 
high spirit which animates my 
troops affords me the best security, 
that, should the enemy yet mistake 
our sentiments and disposition, we 
shall certainly obtain the reward 
of perseverance. f 

“Comorn, Aug. 16. “ Francis.” 


M. Degen, a watch-maker in 
Vienna, has invented a machine 
by which a person can rise into the 
air. He has since made several pub- 
lic experiments, and rose to the 
height of 54 feet, flying in various 
directions with the celerity of a bird. 
A subscription has been opened at 
Vienna to enable him to prosecnte 
his discoveries. The machine is 
formed of two parachutes of taffeta, 
which may be folded up or extend- 
ed at pleasure, and the person who 
moves them is placed in the centre. 

15. A court of common council 
was held to take into consideration 
the propriety of celebrating the 
fifticth anniversary of his majesty’s 
(L 2) accession 
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accession to the throne of: these 
realms. Sir W. Curtis, after enu- 
merating the various blessings which 
the country had enjoyed under the 
mild and paternal government of 
one of the best of sovereigns du- 
ring a reign of 49 years, eclared, 
that in bringing the matter before 
the court he had been actuated 
alone by a sense of duty, and not 
by any political motives. Sir Wil- 
liam proposed two resolutions for 
their adoption:—1. “ That this 
court will celebrate the approaching 
anniversary.of his majesty’s acces- 
sion to the throne of these king- 
doms, on the 25th day of October 
next, being the day on which his 
majesty will enter the 50th year 
of his reign.——2. ‘hat a committee 
be formed, consisting of a)l the al- 
dermen,and acommonerout ofeach 
ward, to consider of the best means 
of carrying the said resolution into 
effect, and to report their opinion 
thereupon to this court.’’—Mr, 
Waithman insisted that the motion 
was brought forward with no other 
view but to cover the disgrace of 
ministers. He had no objection to 
address his majesty on the occasion ; 
nor, if the corporation should be 
invited to dine at the Mansion-heuse 
on turtle and venison, should he 
object to that—but to illuminate 
and run into expenses, at a time 
when the people were unable to 
y their tax-s was too much. 
r. W. concl.. .d with reading an 
amendment, declaratory of his sen- 
timents of respect for the sovereign, 
but condemning the system which 
had been pursued since his acces- 
sion tothethrone. Mr. W. did not 
press the amendment ; and the two 
resolutions were agreed to. 


NEW COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


_18. The new theatre opened this 
night; and is certainly very ele- 





I PA 

i. September, 
gant. The front of the bo 
painted of a dove-colour mr 
with different gold Etruscan bor. 
ders, of the breadth of the whole 
pannel, running round each tier 
The different tiers are supported 
gold pillars, from the top of 
of which runs a gilt iron bracket 
suspending a superb glass and 
chandelier for wax candles. 
backs of the boxes are pink, and 
the doors solid mahogany. The 
prevailing colour of the theatre is, 
therefore, pink, excepting in the 
tier of private boxes, where the 
slanting sides of each box, which 
hinder the back of it from being 
seen, are of the dove-colour, The 
backs of the boxes are the only 
parts of the theatre that look un 
finished, The pink is not at allre 
lieved ; and the newness of the ma- 
hogany-doors, round which there . 
is no border of any kind, makes 
them look little better than oak. 
The two-shilling gallery is even 
with the fourth circle of boxes ; and 
the fifth circle, in which is placed 
the one-shilling gallery, is removed 
considerably backwards. The dif- 
ferent arches, which support the 
roof of the theatre, here divide the 
circle into boxes, and the gallery 
into compartments. The view of 
the stage from this gallery, and par 
ticularly from the side boxes even 
with it, must be very bad. The 
ceiling of the theatre is painted to 
imitate a dome, The proscenium 
of the stage is a large arch, from 
the top of which hang red curtains, 
festooned in the Grecian style, and 
ornamented with a black Grecian 


_border and gold fringe: on each of 


these festoons is painted:a gow 
wreath, in the centre of which is 
written in gold letters the motto 0 
the stage,  Veluti in speculum. 
The proscenium is support 
pillars painted to imuate yel 
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gained marble, of which colour are 
the sides of the pit; and the stage 
doors are white and gold. The 
drop is peculiarly grand. It repre- 
sents a temple dedicated to Shak- 

re, in the back of which is seen 
his statue from Westminster-abbey, 


supported by Tragedyand Comedy; | 


and between pillars on each side are 
statues of AEschylus, Plautus, Lo- 
pez de Vera, Ben Jonson, Moliere, 
ke, Kc.—'| he entrance to this splen- 
did theatre is even grander than 
the theatre itself. The noble stone 

rtico on the outside hasa grand 
effect. The ingenious architect, 
Mr. Smirke, has taken for his mo- 
del a charming specimen of the 
Doric from the ruins of Athens,— 
the grand temple of Minerva si- 
tuated in the acropolis, or castle of 
Athens. The portico is considera. 
bly less than that of St. Martin in 
the Fields, which is much inferjor 
in dimensions to the original Athe- 
nianexample. The ornaments, on 
the tympanum and frieze, and at 
the corners of the pediment, are 
omitted. “The interior row of co- 
lumns is also omitted, to make 
room for which the street does not 
allow a sufficient projection of the 
portico, As you enter the grand 
portico, to proceed to the boxes, 
you turn to the left ; and at the top 
of ashort flight of steps, which is 
surmounted on each side by a pe- 
destal, on which is placed a bronze 
Grecian lamp, are séated the mo- 
ney-takers. After passing them, 
there is another flight of steps, along 
each side of which, on a level with 
the top step, runs a row of four 
round Tonic pillars, and two half 
square ones, all exactly imitated 
from phyry. Between each of 
these hangs a bronze Grecian lamp. 
Fronting you, as you ascend these 
Steps, IS a cast stavu> of Shakspeare, 
placed vnder an arch in the anti- 
room, This statue is quite a new 
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design. The face is more like the 
Felton likeness than the Chandos ; 
and the figure is standing in a grace. 
ful attitude, folding his drapery 
round him, The anti-room is sup- 
ported by pillars in equally exact 
imitation of porphyry. In the size 
of the principal lobby we were 
much disappointed: it is a lon 
narrow room, ornamented inde 
witheightbeautifulcast statues from 
the antique; but it is small, and 
the parts devoted to the service of 
refreshments are peculiarly con- 
fined. The lobby up-stairs is still 
smaller, and the staircases are very 
narrow. Upon the whole, hows 
ever, the theatre is well contrived 
and tastefully executed, and, both 
in its inside and outside, worthy 
of the metropolis in Which it is 
placed. 

The specimeng of the -fine arts 
exhibited in the sculpture of the 
front ave representations of the an- 
cient and modern drama, in basso 
relieve. The designs are classical, 
and the execution masterly. The 
piece representing the ancient drama 
is to the north of the portico, and 
that representing the modem drama 
is on the south side. 

THE ANTIENT DRAMA, In the 
centre three Greek poets are sitting; 
the two looking towards the porti- 
co are Aristophanes, representing 
the old comedy, and (nearest to 
the spectator ) Menander, represent- 
ing the new comedy. Before them 
‘Fhalia presents herself with her 
crook and comic mask, as the ob- 
» of their imitation, She is fol- 
owed by Polyhymnia playing onthe 
greater lyre, and by Euterpe on the 
lesser lyre, Clio with the long pipes, 
and Terpsichore, the Muse of ace 
tion or pantomime. These are suc- 
ceeded by three nymphs crowned 
with the leaves of the fir-pine, and 
in succinct tunics, representing the 
Hours or Seasons governing and at - 
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tending the winged horse Pegasus. 
The third sitting figure in the cen- 
tre, looking from the portico, is 
#Eschylus, the father of tragedy, 
He holds a scrol] open on his knee; 
his attention is fixed on Wisdom, 
or Minerva, seated opposite to the 
cet. She is distinguished by her 
hes and shield. Between /A‘s- 
chylus and Minerva, Bacchus stands 
leaning on his fawn, because the 
Greeks represented tragedies m ho- 
nour of Bacchus. Behind Minerva 
stands Meclpomene, or Tragedy, 
holding a sword and mask; then 
follow two Furies, with snakes and 
torches, pursuing Orestes, who 
stretches out his bands to supplicate 
Apolio for protection. Apollo is 
sepresented in the quadriga, or 
four-horsed chariot of the sun. 
The last-described figures relate to 
part of A®schylus’s Tragedy of 
Orestes.—THE MODERN DRAMA. 
In the centre (looking from the 
portico) Shakspeare is sitting; the 
¢omic and tragic masks, with the 
lyre, are about his seat; his right 
hand is raised, expressive of calling 
up the following characters in the 
‘Tempest :—First, Caliban, laden 
with wood; next, Ferdinand, sheath- 
ing his sword; then, Miranda, en- 
treating Prospero in behalf of her 
lover ;—they are led on by Ariel 
above, playing on a lyre. This 

art of the composition is termi- 
nated by Hecate (the three-form- 
ed goddess) tn her car, drawn by 
oxen, descending. She is attended 
py lady Macbeth, with the daggers 
in her hands, followed by Macbeth 


turning in horror trom the body cf 


Duncan behind him. Inthe centre 
(looking toward the portice ) is Mil- 
ton, seated, contemplating Urania, 
according to his own de cription in 
the Paradise Lost. Urariais seated 
facing him above; at his feet is 
Sampson Agonistes chained. The 
remaining figures represent the 
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ng of Comns ; the two bro. 
hers drive out three Bacchanals, 
with their staggering leader Co. 
mus. The Enchanted Lady is 
seated in the chair; and the series js 
ended by two tizers, representing 
the transformation of Comus’s de. 
votees. ‘The designs of both basso 
relievos, and the models of the an. 
tient drama, are by Mr. Flaxman, 
Che models of the modern drama, 
and the execution in stone, is by 
{r. Rossi. 

Statues 7 feet in height, repr® 
senting ‘Tragedy and Comedy, are 
placed in niches in the wings cf the 
theatre. Tragedy, on the south 
wing, is a fine figure, holding the 
tragic mask and dagger: The 
sculptor is Mr. Rossi. Comedy 
holds the shepherd’s crook or pe- 
dum on her right shoulder, and 
the comic mask in her lett hand. 

his is the workmanship of Mr. 
Flaxman, and occupies the north 
ein wing. 

(See Principal Occurrences for 
December; in which will be found 
an account of the rise, progress, 
and termination of the riots in 
the new theatre occasioned by the 
new prices of admission. ] 

DUEL 
Between the right honourable lord 
viscount Castlereagh, his Tite 
jesty’s principal secretary of state 
for the war and colonial depart 
ment, and the right honourable 

George Canning, his majesty’ 

principal secretary of state for 

foreign aflairs. 

21. A duel took place early this 
morning between lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, in whjch the 
latter received a wound in. the leit 
thich ; it is not dangerous, bemg 
merely a flesh wound. The meet 
ing touk place at Putney Heath. 
—Lord Yarmouth seconded lord 
Castiereagh, and Mr. R. Ellis ace 


1 yon nin fe une 
companied Mr, Canning: We , 
derstan 
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derstand they fired by signal, at 
the distance of ten yards. Phe 
first missed; and no explanation 
taking place they fired a second 
time, when Mr. Canning was 
wounded in the left thigh on the 
outer side of the bone; and thus 
the affair terminated. He was put 
into a coach and conveyed to 

Gloucester-lodge, his newly-pur- 

chased seat at Brompton, and lord 

Castlereagh returned to his house 

in St. James’s-square. 

LORD CASTLEREAGH AND MR. CAN- 

NING. 

The following correspondence took 
place between lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, immediately 
previous to their duel :— 

& St, James's-square, Sept. 19, 1809. 
«“ Sir—Ii is unnecessary for me 

to enter into any deia‘ied statement 

of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded the recent resiynations. It 
isenough for me, with a view to 
the immediate object ot this letter, 
to state, that it appears a propost- 
tion had been agitated, witnout 
any communication with me, for 
my removal irom the war depart- 
ment; and that you, towards the 
close of the last session, having 
urged a decision upon this questiou, 
with the alternative of your seced- 
ing from the government, pro- 
cured a positive promise from the 
duke of Portland (the execution ot 
which you afterwards considered 
yourselt entitled to enforce), that 
such removal should be carried in- 
to effect. Notwithstanding this 
promise, by which I consider you 

Pronounced it unfit that I should 

remain charged with the conduct 

of the war, and by which my si- 
tuation, as a minister of the crown} 

Was made jdependent upon your 

will and pleasure, you continued 

~ 0sitin the same cabinet with me, 


and to leave me not only in the 
persuasion that I possessed your 
confidence and support as a col- 
league, but you allowed me, in 
breach of every principle of good 
faith, .both public and_ private, 
though thus virtually superseded, 
to originate and proceed in the exe- 
cution of a new enterprize of the 
most arduous and important na- 
ture, with your apparent concur- 
rence and ostensible approbation, 

‘* You were fully aware, that if 
my situation in the government had 
been disclosed to me, 1 could not 
have submitted to remain one moe 
ment in office, without the entire 
abandonment of my private ho- 
nour and public duty. You know 
1 was deceived, and you continued 
to deceive me. 

“Tam aware it may be said, 
which I am ready to acknowledge, 
that when you pressed for a deci- 
sion for my removal, you also press- 
ed for its disclosure, and that it 
was resisted by the duke of Port- 
land, and some members of the 
government, supposed to be my 
triends; but I never can admit 
that you have a right to make use 
of such a plea in justification of 

1 act affecting my honour, nor 
hat the sentiments of others could 
justity an acquiescence in such. a 
delusion on your part, who had 
yoursell felt and stated its unfair- 
ness, Nor can I admit that the 
head of any administration, or any 
supposed friend, whatever may be 
their motives, can authorize or 
sanction any man in such a course 
of long and persevering deception. 
For were I to admit such a prin- 
ciple, my honour and character 
would from that moment be in 
the discretion of persons wholly 
unauthorized, and known to you 
to be unauthorized, to act for me 
in such acase. It was, therefore, 


(L 4) your 
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your act and your conduct which 
deceived me; and it is impossible 
for me to acqulescc in ben g p! iced 
in a situation by you, whih no 
man of honour could knowingly 
submit to, nor patiently suffer him- 
self to be betrayed into, without 
forfeiting that character. 

“TT have no right, #s a public 
man, to resent your demanding, 
upon public grounds, my removal 
from the particular office I have 
held, or even from: the administra- 
tio, as a condition of your return 
ing a member of the goverhment. 
But I have a distinct right to ex- 
pect that a proposition, justifiable 
in iiself, shal! not be executed in 
an unjustifiable manner, and at the 
expense of my honour and repu- 
tation. And [I consider that you 
were bound, at leasi, to avail your- 
self of the same alternative, name- 


ly, your own resio Ub n, fo taxe 

practising such a deceit towards 

The, which you did exercise in de- 

manding a decision for my removal, 

« Under these circumstances, I 

must require that satis'action from 

you to which | feel myself entirled 
to lay claim. 

“Tam, &c. 
“ CasTLEREAGH,’ 
The right hon. George Cunning, 
&e. &c. &e. 


“ Gloucester Loge, Ser 20, 1609, 
“ My Lerd—The tone and pur- 
port of your lordship’s letter, which 
{ have this moment received, of 
course preclude any other answer 
on my part to the misapprehensions 
and misrey r¢ sentat! 1 Ww h which 
tt abounds, than that 1] will cheer- 
fully give your lordship the satis- 
facuon which you require. 
ah La lly QC, e 
“(rorce Cannina.’ 
Lord vis. Castlereagh, xe. &c. Ke. 


RBEBt RO AF Aish 


yourself out of the predicament of 
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The following detail of the original 
cause of the animosity between 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Can. 
ning 1s supposed to be written by 
Mr. Cooke, the private secretary 
to lord Castlereagh :— 
-* It is undoubtedly true, that 
Mr. Canning, during the Easter re. 
CONSs did make a re presentation in 
a letter to the duke of Portland, 
with respect to tle war department, 
founded upon difierences which had 
prevailed between him and lord 
Ca: tlereagh ; but it is not trove that 
this letter was shown to the cabinet, 
or that the subject was even stated 
to the cabinet, however it might 
have been secretly conimunicated 
to some of the members. _ It is 
also true that a suggestion was 
made for appomting the marquis 
W. lesiey to succeed lord Castle. 
reach. It is likewise undeniable, 
that a decision upon this point was 
postponed ull near the close of the 
It is turther ascertained, 
thar towards the close of the ses 
sion, when lord Grenville Leveson 
Gower'’s writ was to be moved for, 
on account of his coming into of- 
hee, and the cabinet, that Mr. 
Canning called upon the duke ot 
Pordand, as a condition of his re- 
maining in. the government, to give 
him a decision upon the proposition 
for removing lord Castlereagh, and 
appointing the marquis Weilesley 
his success r; and the duke of 
Portland having given Mr. Can- 
ning a snecific and positive promise 
to thiseZect, Mr. Canning pressed 
that it should be immediately acted 
upon, and lord Castlereagh ace 
guainted with it. Lord Castle 
reach, however, was not acquaimt- 
ed with it, and Mr. Canning ace 
quiesced in its being concealed 
from him. 
“ Undoubtedly, lord Camden 


Was acquainted with the iansace 


SC5StON. 


tions; 
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tions ; but it is not true that his 
lordship ever undertook to make 
the disclosure to lord, Castlereagh, 
gor did he ever make it, It is also 
true, that Mr. Canning was tho- 
roughly apprised that it was not 
made known to lord Castlereagh. 
And it is further true, that lord 
Castlereagh, being kept inp ofound 
ygnorance ot the decision for his 
removal from othce, was permitted, 
though in fact virtually no long- 
er a minister, and in this state of 
delusion, to continue to conduct 
the entire arrangement of the cam- 
paign, and to engage im a new ex- 
pedition of the most extensive, 
complicated and tmportant nature, 
under the tull persuasion, not that 
Mr. Canning had supplanted him 
in office, and possessed in his pocket 
a promise for his dismissal, but 
that he really enjoyed (as during 
the period he in outward show 
and daily concurrence, experienced ) 
Mr. Canning’s sincere, liberal, and 
bona fide support, as a cooperating 
and approving colleague. It is 
further known, that M:,.Canuming 
having thus in his pocket lord Case 
Hereagh’s dismissal, and having ar- 
ranged with the duke of Portiand 
that it should be carried into exe- 
cuuion at the termination of the ex- 
pedition, he did, on the 3d Septem- 
ber, the day that the account ar- 
rived trom lerd Chatham that he 
could hot pro eed to Antwet P»> 
write to the duke of Portland, de- 
manding the execution of the pro- 
mise made to him. What were all 
the ditltculties which were started 
from ume to time against the im- 
mediate execution of this promise, 
it would be extremely ditficult to 
detail : birt there cannot be a doubt 
bat the question of the writership, 
Which it hu been attempted to con- 
hect with this transaction, could 
have hotuing to do with it; as Mr. 
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Canning never contended for lord 
Castlere. . remova! trom the go- 
vernment, from the particular 
othce he heii, ana into which he 
wished to imtrocnce lord Wellesley. 
[t appears that (ie demand of the 
fultilment of the promise led to the 
resignation of the duke of Port- 
land, and subsequently of Mr. Can. 
ning. And 1 fu her appears, that 
as svon as the whole of this unpa- 
ralleled conduct was, at this late 
period, disclosed to lord Castle. 
reagh, he immediately placed his 
resignation in his miajesty’s hands, 
—On the truth of the above facts 
the public may rely ; and they can 
no longer be at a Joss for the real 
causes and grounds of the demand 
made by lord Castiereagh for sa- 
tisfaction from Mr. Canning.” 


MR. CANNING S ANSWER TO LORD 

CASTLERKAGH’S STATEMENT. 
The following has been ushered to 

the world as the statement of 

Mr. Caninng, on the subject of 

the diflerence which led to the 

recent duel between himself and 
lord Castlereagh :— 

“ Itis perfect 1¢, that so long 
avo as aster M.. Canning had re- 
presented to the dvke of Portland 
the insuiia. ency (1: his opinion) of 
the government, as ‘henconstituted, 
to carry on toe allatrs of the coun. 
try, under aiithe difhculues of the 
times; and had requested that, un- 
less some change should be etkected 
in it, he migh« be permitted to re- 
sign his otfce,—It is equally true, 
that in the course of the discussion, 
which arose out of this representae 
tion, it was proposed to Mr. Cane 
ning, and accepted by him, as the 
condition of his consenting to retain 
the seals of the foreign othce, that 
a change should be made in the 
war department. 

«* But itis mot true that the time 
at 
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ut which that change was ultimate- 
ly proposed to be made, was of 
Mr. Canning’s choice; and it is 
not true that he was party or con- 
senting to the concealment of that 
intended change from lord Castle- 
reagh. 

“ With respect to the conccal- 
ment, Mr. Canning, some short 
time previous to the date of lord 
Castlereagh’s letter, without the 
smallest suspicion of the existence 
of any intention on the part of lord 
Castlereagh to make such an ap- 
peal to Mr. Canning as this letter 
contains, but upon information that 
some misapprehension did exist as 
to Mr. Canning’s supposed concur- 
rence in the reserve which had been 
practised towards lord Castlereagh, 
transnittted to one of lord Castle- 
reagh’s most intimate friends, to 
be communicated whenever he 
might think p: per, the ¢ py < fa 
letter addressed by Mr. Canning to 
the duke of Portland, in the month 
ot July, in which Mr. Canning re- 
quests, § in justice to himself, that 
uw may be remembered, whenever 
hereatter this concealment shall be 
alleged (as he doubts not that it 
wil} agrainst him, as an actot m- 
ustice towards ford Castlereagh, 
hat it did not orig ate in pis Sipe 
estionj—that, so far from desiring 
t, he conceived, howe 


a x2 ~~ —- 


CTTOMNC.} 
ously, lord Camden Lo be thie sure 
channel of communication to lord 
Castlereag], sand that up to a very 
Jate pertod he believed such com- 
municauon to have been actually 
made.’ 

“ "The copy of this letter, and 
of the duke of Porthand’s answer 
to it, * acknowledging Mr. Can- 
ning’s repeated remoustrances a- 
gainst the concealment,’ are sullin 
the possession of lord Castlereay]i’s 
fnend., 

“ The communication to lord 
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Camdem, to which this letter re. 
fersy was made on the 25th Apri 
with Mr. Canning’s knowledge 
and at his particuiar desire. Lord 
Camden being near the connexion 
and most confidential friend of lord 
Castlereagh, it never occurred to 
Mr. Canning, nor was it credible 
to him, till he received the mos 
positive asseverations of the fact, 
that lord Camden had kept back 
such a communication from lord 
Castlereagh. 

“With respect to the period at 
which the change in the war de. 
partment was to take place, Mr, 
Canning was induced, in the first 
mstunce, to consent to its postpone. 
ment ull the rising of parliament, 
partly by the representations made 
to himself, of the inconveniences 
of any change in the middle of a 
session, but principally from a con- 
sideration of the particular circum. 
stances under which lord Castle 
reagh stood in the house of com- 
mons after Laster ; circumstances 
which would have given to hts re- 
moyal at that period of the session, 
a character which it was certainly 
no part of Mr. Canning’s wish that 
it should bear. 

«“ Mr. Canning, however, receiv. 
ed the most positive promise, that 
a change in the war department 
should take place immediately upon 
the close of the sessica. When that 
time arrived, the earnest and re 
peated entreatics of most ot lord 
Castlereagh’s friends in the cabinet 
were employed to prevail upon Mr. 
Canning to consent to the postpone 
ment of the arrangement. 

« Atlength, and most reluctant 
ly, he did give his consent to 1s 
being postponed to the period rs 
posed by lord Castlereagh’s triencs, 
viz. the termination of the expedi- 
tion then in preparation; but di 


so upon the most distinct and 
’ solemn 
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solemn assurances, that whatever 
might he the issue of ue expedt- 
tion, the change should take place 
at what period ; that the seats ot 
the war department should then be 
ofiered tv lord Weilesley (the per. 
son for whose accession to the ca- 
binet Mr. Canning was known to 
be most anxious), "and that the in- 
terval should be diligentl employ- 
ed by lord Castlereagh’s frierads in 
preparing lord Castlereagh’s mind 
to acquiesce in such an arrange- 
ment. 

« Tt was therefore matter of asto- 
nishment to Mr. Canning, whea, at 
the issue of the expedition, he re- 
minded the duke of Portland that 
the time was now come for his 
grace’s writing to lord Wellesley, 
to find, that so far from the inter- 
val having been employed by lord 
Castlereagh’s friends in preparing 
lord Castiereagh for the change, 
the same reserve had been contisiu- 
ed towards him, against which Mr. 
Canning had betore so earnestly 
remonstrated, Being iniurmed of 
this circumstance by the duke of 
Portland, and learning at the same 
time from his grace that there 
were other difficulties attending the 
promised arrangement, of which 
Mr. Canning h id not before been 
apprised; and that the duke of 
Portland had himself come to a 
determination to retire from oflice, 
Mr, Canning instantly, and before 
any step whatever had been tukeit 
towards carrying the promised ar- 
rangement imo etlecit, withdrew 
his claim, ad reque sted the duke 
of P rtland | to tender his (Mr. Cane 
hing’ 3) resign: wion, at the same 
time with his grace’s, to the king. 
This was on Wednesday the 6th of 
september, previously to the levee 
of that day. 

‘ All question of the perf. re 
mance of the promise made a: Mr. 


Canning newng thus at an end, the 
reserve which lord Castlereagh’s 
friends had hitherto so persevering- 
ly practised towards lord Castle- 
reagh, appears to have been laid 
aside, Lord Castlereagh was now 
made acquainted with the nature 
of the arrangement which had been 
intended to have been proposed to 
hirn. 

« What may have been the rea- 
sons Whica preven.ed lord Castle- 
reazh’s triends trom fuitilling the 
assurances given to Mr. Canuing, 
that lord Castlere: t¢h’s mind should 
be prepared by their communica- 
tion for the arrangement intended 
to be carried into effect; and what 
the motives for the disclosure to 
lord Castlereagh after that arrange. 
ment had ceased to be in contem- 
plation, itis not for Mr. Canning 
to explain.” 

In addition to lord Castlereagh’s 
and Mr. Canning’s statenients of 
the’origin of the late duel,—the 
following | has been published by 
lord Camden :— 

«As it may be inferred, froma 
statemcat which has appeared in 
the Dp ul ylic MAPCTS, that lewd Cam- 
! trom lord Castlereagh 
a communication which he had 
been deswed to make to him, ii is 
necessary that it should be under- 
stood, that, however Mr. Canning 
mivrat have conceived the comm. 
nication alluded to, to have beer 
made to lord Camden, it was never 
stated to lord Camden that the 
communication was made at the 
desire of Mr. Canning, and that, 
so far from lord Camden having 
been authorized to make tue come 
munication to lord Casticreagh, he 
was «absolutely restricted from so 
doing. 

«* \s it may also be inferred that 
lord Camden was expected to pre- 
pare lord Castlereagh’s mind for 
any 
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any proposed change, it is necessary 
that it should be understood that 
lord Camden never engaged tocom- 
municate to lord Castlereagh any 
circumstances respecting it, before 
the termination of the expedition.” 
91. Mr. Barrett, a wine-mer- 
chant in Mark-lane, was arrested 
on suspicion of being the person 
who committed the assault and rape 
on miss Latham at Worthing. In 
his first examination, which was 
private, the lady swore positively 
to his!person: but on the next ap- 
pearence Mr. Alley and Willet at- 
tended for the defendant. ‘The for- 
mer gentleman briefly addressed 
Mr. Neve the magistrate, and_re- 
quested, on behalf of his client, that 
the examination should be public, 
in order that the case might be 
fairly represented to the public. 
The testimony of the prosecutrix 
was read over, and which was as 
follows:—She was walking along 
South-street, Worthing, about se- 
ven o’clock, on the 10th of July, 
after having left her brother and 
maid-servant at a bathing machine, 
when she was overtaken by the de- 
fendant, who took her by the arm, 
and pressed his conversation to her, 
The young lady declined his come 
pany, but he still solicited her to 
granthim five minutesconversation. 
The defendant followed her to the 
door of her lodgings, where lie left 
her. ‘The next morning, miss La- 
tham saw the defendant pass the 
house, but she supposed he did not 
see her. On the morning of the 
12th, the young lady had returned 
rom bathing, and whilst sitting on 
her sofa and perusing a book, she 
heard the lock of the door opened, 
and supposing it to be the son of 
Mr. King of Bedforderow, she 
went down stairs, and to her sur- 
prise beheld the defendant, who 
tollowed her hastily into the draw- 
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ing-room. He immediately began 
to take liberties, and miss Latham 
fainted. She did not know what 
happened until some time after, 
when she partlyrecovered,andfound 
herself on the sofa, with a handker. 
chief tied over her mouth. The de- 
fendant had taken off her white 
sash, and tied her hands at her 
wrist. He observed that she should 
not be hurt, and advised her not 
to be alarmed. After having vio. 
lated her person, the defendant used 
pressing solicitations to prevail on 
her to elope, and added, thata post. 
chaise should be waiting for her at 
the door of Mr. Ogle. He assured 
her that he'would treat her affec. 
tionately; she should go to his 
country-house, and have servants 
at her command. The detendant 
loosened the handkerchief from the 
young lady’s mouth, in order, as 
he said, to receive a gratifying an. 
swer to the proposed elopement; 
but on her indignantly expressing 
her abhorrence of his conduct, he 
again fastened the handkerchief 
over her mouth, and left the room, 
after having placed the furniture, 
&c. in order. Miss Latham loos. 
ened the handkerchief, by placing 
herself against a table, and contri- 
ved to ring the bell for her servant, 
Lawrence, who untied the white 
sash, and loosened her hands, The 
prosecutrix swore positively to the 
defendant, as being the man who 
*ad violated her person, and whom 
she had an opportunity of know- 
ing from repeatedly seeing him. 
“Mr. Alley, in defenceot nisclient, 
begged to offer such evidence to 
the magistrate, by alibi, as should 
convince him of the total innocence 
of Mr. Barrett, and which would be 
proved by a host of unimpeachable 
witnesses, sane 
Mr. Francis Feltoe, an wer ol 
ice ed having executed two 
ficer, prov g bonds 
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bonds in the presence of the deten- 
dant on his premises in ‘Thames- 
street, on the 12th of July, (the day 
the rape was said to have been com- 
mitted, ) between the hours of twelve 
and two, which bonds were pro- 
duced with the defendant’s signa- 
ture. 

Mr. Robert Fullow saw and con- 
versed with the defendant on the 
}3th. 

Mr. Hale received a cheque of 
the defendant, signed by his own 
hand, which he paid into a bank- 
ing-house on the 12th, as did also 
Mr. Grubb. 

Mr. Dobson, a merchant, dined 
ina party with the defendant, at 
the house of a friend in Cork-street, 
Bond-street, on the 12th of July. 

Mr. Backhouse called on the de- 
fendant on the 10th of July, and 
ordered some ale, which was sent 
iaonthe lith, and on the 12th 
the witness called again, and saw 
Mr. Barrett, with -whom he had 
some conversation on the excellence 
of hisale, and gave him another 
order. : 

Mr. Morley, a merchant, effect- 
ed a policy with the defendant on 
the morning of the 12th ;— and se- 
veral other witnesses proved an alili, 
as completely as ever was proved 
any court. These several wit- 
nesses, who were of the first respec- 
tabilitv, described the defendant as 
a man of nice morals, an exemplary 
husband, and the father of five 
children. Mr. Barrett had been at 
Worthing in the early part of the 
season, as was his usual custom, 
but he was there with Mrs. B. and 
bis children. Miss Latham did not 
attend this examination, but Mr: 
Gurney watched the evidence on 
her behalf. The magistrate express. 
ed his conviction of the innocence 
of Mr. Barrett, but felt it his duty 
toorderanothey examination, to give 
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an Opportunity for other witnesses 
to be brought forward on so serious 
a charge. Miss Latham, the prose- 
cuirix, isa handsome young lady, 
16 years of age; she had accompa- 
nied her parents to Worthing, who 
left her with her brother and a fe- 
male servant. 


20. The following instance of 
humanity and activity in the Rams- . 
gate boatmen merits record:—A 
sailor, looking through a telescope 
on the pier this morning, saw a 
boat at sea seemingly coming to- 
wards the harbour, when he per- 
ceived her suddenly to upset, at 
about three miles distance, He 
immediately gave the alarm; and 
the Nile Ramsgate boat, Wilkin- 
son master, in a moment manned 
and put off with a great press of 
sail to their assistance, at the im- 
minent danger of beinig themselves 
overset, as there was a fresh breeze 
and a considerable scud. The Nile 
fortunately arrived in time to save 
every person belonging to the boat, 
nine in number, viz. a lieutenant, 
midshipman, and seven seamen, be- 
longing to the Diana frigate in 
the Downs. The admiralty has re- 
warded the men with 40 guineas. 


At the council chamber at the 
Queen’s Palace, the 27th Sept. 
It is ordered that the lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury do prepare 
the form of a prayer and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the 
protection afforded the king’s ma- 
jesty during a long and an arduous 
reign ; such prayer to be used in 
the service appointed for the day, 
after the general thanksgiving, in 
all churches and chapels in-England 
and Wales, and town of Berwick- 
upon-T weed, Wednesday, the 25th 
of October, being the day on which 
his majesty began his happy reign. 


27, Thurs. 
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27. Thursday, James Hewit, an 
old man nearly sixty years of age, 
was indicted for a misdemeanor, in 
having, in the month of May last, 
contrary to an act passed in the 
reign ot Geo. II., seduced an arti- 
ficer of this country to leave this 
kingdom. From the testimony of 
the witness examined, it appeared 
that the prisoner, although recent- 
ly from America, is an English- 
man, and had lately frequented a 
publie-house called the York Min- 
ster, immediately in the vicinity of 
the cotton manufactory of Messrs. 
Hughes and Lewis, Bunhill-row, 
to which the nien employed in the 
the service of Messrs. Hughes and 
Lewis rescrted ; and amongst others 
aman named Hutchinson, who had 
been formerly apprenticed from the 
parish of St. Martin, to a cotton 
manufactory near Manchester, 
where he remained till he arrived 
atthe age of 21. He then came 
to London, and was employed in 
the service of Messrs. Hughes and 
Co. in the wool-dyeing business, 
and was in fact returned a fair 
workman. This man the prisoner 
frequently met, and, by glowing 
representations of the advantages 
and great wages he was likely to 
obtain by going to America, in- 
duced him to agreeto emigrate, for 
the purpose of being employed ina 
cotton manufactory at a place call- 
ed Cooper’s Town, within two miles 
of New-York, and a short distance 
from the resklence of the prisoner. 
Messrs. Hughes and Lewis having 
heard of this negotiation, sent for 
the prisoner and remonstrated with 
him on the illegality of the steps he 
Was pursuing, forewarning him at 
the same time, that if he persisted 
in his delinquency they would 
7 him with the rigour of the 
aw. The prisoner then declared 
his ignorance of any criminality at- 
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taching to his conduct, and pre. 
mised most faithfully that he would 
relinquish his intentions. Ina fey 
days, however, Mr. Hughes disco. 
vered that Hutchinson was mak. 
ing preparations for his departure, 
and that his passage had actually 
been taken on board an American 
ship. The prisoner was then ap. 
prehended ; and on being brought 
before & Magistrate produced a re. 
ceipt for 121 dollars, paid by him 
to the mate of an American ship 
for Hutchinson’s passage, andalso 
a promissory note of Hutchinson's 
for that sum, and for other moneys 
which had been advanced to him 
by the prisoner, to be paid out of 
the produce of his labours in Ame. 
rica. ‘The prisoner’s defence-was, 
that Hutchinson came a second 
time to him, and said he had his 
master’s permission toleavethecoun- 
try, and that from his solicitationshe 
was induced to pay his passage out. 
The common serjeant, who tried 
the case, in summing up the evi- 
dence, dwelt with peculiar force 
on the mischievous tendency of the 
crime of which the prisoner stood 
charged, which, he said, was most 
materially connected with the ma- 
nufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, and well deserved punishment 
by law in a most examplary man- 
ner; the legislature having decreed, 
that persons convicted of such an 
offence should be subject to twelve 
months imprisonment, and to pay 
a penalty of 50 ¥.— The jury, with 
out a moment’s hesitation, return 
ed a verdict of Guilty. 
Hutchinson, the artificer seduc- 
ed, was then tried under an act 
passed in the Sth of George the 
First, which enacts, “ Thatanyarte 
ficer, particularly in the manutace 
tures of cotton, wool, silk, mohair, 
&e. who should be convicted Of 


or detected in, preparing to “— 
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the kingdom, for the purpose of 
devoting his knowledge tor the be- 


nefit and advantage of foreign | 


countries, not within the British 
dominions, should he bound to en- 
ter into recognizances himself, and 
two sureties, for remaining in the 
country.” 

The evidence in the former case 
was again gone through, and the 


prisoner was found Guilty. 


ASSAULT AT WORTHING, 
Marlborough-street. 

98, On Thursday Mr. Barrett 
again appeaed at this office, to ane 
swer the charge exhibited against 
him by miss Latham, fora rape; 
but the lady did not appear, and 
the magistrate ordered the defen- 
dant to be discharged. Mr. Alley, 
for the defendant, observed, onthe 
part of bis client, that he was oblig- 
ed to the magistrate for his tmpar- 
tial administration of justice in thts 
case, which had solaced the defen- 
dant under the affliction arising 
from a foul accusation. The learn- 
ed council observed, that he had o- 
therwitnessesto strengthenthen that 
alibi which had been proved on a 
former day, and which alone was 
sufficient in every liberal mind to 
prove the innocenceof Mr. Barrett. 
Mr. Alley next solicited of the ma- 
gistrate a copy of the examination, 
as it would hereafter be required. 
The magistrate observed, that he 
felt it his duty to detain the defen- 
dant at the last examination, hav- 
ing understood that further evi- 
dence would be adduced, and it 
would be unfair in him to conceal 
this evidence. An ostler, from 
the White Hart livery stables, had 
stated that Mr. Barrett’s horse waic 
ordered out on the 10th of July. 
but he could not swear whether tue 
defendant Was at home at the 
tme, A postman from Worthing 
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wasalso examined, who saidthatthe 
defendant was at Worthing on the 
9th of July; but on being examin- 
ed betore the magistrate, he could 
not speak with certainty to within 
a week of that time, and all that 
he knew was, it was ona Sunday 
that he had delivered a letter to 
Mr. Barrett. Mr. Neve, in con- 
tinuation, observed, that there was 
no evidence to shake the a/id: pro- 
ved on the former day; for if there 
had been any other witnesses on the 
part of the prosecution, he should 
have felt it his duty to have sent 
the case toa jury. He concluded 
by expressing his conviction of the 
defendant’s innocence. 

It was stated a short time since, 
that some persons were taken into 
custody who were the real fabri- 
ators of forged one-pound Bank of 
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land notes. T'wo of them, John 
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ily, and a woman of the name of 
‘lamson, have been examined at 
the Marlborough-street police of- 
fice, and on ‘Tuesday they were 
fully committed for trial. The 
man prisoner 13 the same who two 
years ago Was sentenced to six 
months imprsonment for forging 
theatrical beneht trckets on Mr. 
De Camp and others. The woman 
prisoner cohabited with Sly, and 
they were taken into custody in 
Shoreditch, and plates for the fa- 
bricating of notes were found in 
their apartments, 

‘Thomas Humphries and George 
Banket, alias Bishop, notorious 
housebreakers, were on Wednesday 
fully committed for trial, for break- 
ing into the house of Mr. Stock. 
dale, bookseller, in Piccadilly, with 
intent to steal. ‘The prisoners, by 
their manner of unlocking the 
street-door of the prosecuior’shouse, 
attracted the notice of a gentle. 
man who was pasting, and he 
alarmed Mr. Stockdale. They were 
sur- 
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surrounded without, and some per- 
sons entered, when the thieves, on 
being alarmed, escaped out of the 
first floor window; but they were 
immediately taken, and conveyed 
to St. James’s watch-house. The 
prisoners had taken up the carpets. 
CORRESPONDENC! B} VEEN MR. 
PFRCEVAL, EARL GREY, AND LORD 
GRENVILLE. 
Letter sent in duplicate to earl 
Grey and lord Grenville. 
“ Windsor, Saturc y, Sept. 23, 1809. 
= My Lord-—Lhe duke ot Port- 
land having siznificd to his majesty 
his intention cf seuring irom his 
majesty’s service, In consequence of 
the state of his grace’s health, hisma- 
jesty has autherised lord Liverpool, 
im conjunction with mycelf, to come 
municate with your lordship and 
lord Grey, for the purpose of form- 
ing an extended and combined ad- 
THINIS(IraAUOl. 

“TI hope, therefore, that your 
lordship, in consequence of this 
communication, will come to town, 
in order that as little time as pos- 
sible may be lost in forwarding this 
important object, and that you will 
have the goodness to inform me of 
your arrival, 

“]T am also to acquaint your 
lordship, that I have received his 
majesty’s commands to make a si- 
milir communication to lord Grey 
of his majesty’s pleasure. 

“] think it proper to add, for 
your lordship’s information, that 
lord Castlereagh and Mr. secretary 
Canning have inumated their in 
tentions to resivn their offices. 

* | have the honour to he, &c. &e. 
“Spencer Percsvac.” 
ANSWER FROM LORD GRBY. 
“ Horwich, Sept. 26. 

“ Sir—I have this evening had 
the honour of receiving your letter 
of the 25d, inf. rming me, that in 
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consequence of the duke of Port. 
land $ intention of retiring from his 
mnajesty's service, his majesty had 
authorised you, +") conjunction with 
the earl of Liverpool, to commu. 
nicate with lord Grenville and my. 
self, for the purpo e ¢ f forming an 
exténded and combined administra. 
tion, and expressing a hope that 
in consequence of this communi. 
cation | would zo to town, in Ore 
der that as littie time as possible 
may be lost in forwarding this im. 
portant object. 

o Had his majesty heen nieased 
to signify that he had any com 
mands for me Pp rsoually, I should 
not have lost a moment in showme 
my duty and obedience, by a 
prompt attendance on his royal 
pleasure. 

“© But when it is proposed to me 
to communicate with his majesty’s 
present ministers, for the purpose 
of forming a combined administra- 
tion with them, | fecl that I should 
be wanting in duty to his majesty, 
and in fairness to them, tt I did 
not frankly and at once declare, 
that such an union is, with respect 
to me, under the present circume 
stances, impossible. ‘Lhis being 
the answer I iind myselt under the 
necessity of giving, my appearance 
in London could be of no advan- 
tage, and might possibly, at a mo- 
ment like the present, be attended 
with some inconvenience. 

“JT have thought 1 better to re- 
quest, thav you will have the good- 
ness to lay my duty at the teet ot 
his majesty, humbly intreating him 
not to attribute to any want of at- 
tachment to his royal person, OF to 
diminished zeal for his service, my 
declining a communication, which 
on the terms proposed, could lead 
to no useful result, and which 
might be of serious detriment 0 


the country, if in consequence o a 
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less decisive ans* wer from me, any 
fur rther delay houldd take pl: ice in 
the formation of a setried covern- 
nf am, XC. 
tel. a 
pinsT ANSWER FROM LORD CRIN- 
VILLE. 


“ Doconnoc, Sept. 95, 1809. 

« Sir—I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge your letter of the Zod 
instant, and understanding it its an 
oficial sirnification of his majesty’s 

leasure for my attendance | in town, 

I shall Jose no ume in repairing 
thither, in humble obedience to lus 
majesty’ s commana Is. 

“ [ must bey leave to defer until 
my arriv: hall haa ys itions on the 
other matters to which your letter 
relates. “ ] have, &C. 

“ (GRENVILLE.”” 


SFCOND ANSWER FROM LORD GRENe 
VILLE. 
« Sept. 29, 1809. 

“ SjnHaving b ist night arrived 
here, in humble obedience to his 
majesty’s commands, I think it 
now my duty lose no time in 
etpressing to you the necessity un- 
- which I feel myself of de cline 
ing the communication proposed in 
* tr letter, being satisfied that it 
could not, under the circumstances 
there mentione 
any public advantage. 

«] trust I need not say, that 
this opinion is neither founded in 
any seutitment of personal hostility, 
bor in a desire of mnnecessarily 
prolonging | political diiterences. 

“ To C me sey not to inflame, 
the divisions of the empire, has 
always b: en my anxious Wish, and 


's HOW more than ever the duty of 


every loyal subject; but my acces- 
“On LO the existing administration 
could, i am c infident, in no re- 
“pect contribure to thic o! ect; nor 


could ft, I thin k, be comtidered 
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be productive of 
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any other light than as a derelic- 
tron of public principle. 

This answer, which I must 
have given to any suc h propos. al if 
made while the government was 
yet entire, cannot be varied by the 
retreat of some of its members. 

« My objects are not personal— 
they apply to the principle of the 
government ieself, and to the cir- 
cumstances which attended its ap- 
porntment, 

“ T have now, therefore, only to 
request, that you will do me the 
honour of submitting, in the most 
respectful terms, these my humble 
opinions to his maj sty, accompa- 
nied by the dutiful and sincere as- 
surance of my earnest desire at all 
times to testify, by all such means 
as are in my power, my unvaried 
zeal for be is Mm. yest) "s service, 


‘| h. lve, &c. 


“ (GRENVILYE.”” 


LETTER TROM MR. PERCEVAL TO 
LOKD GRENVILLE, 
“ Sept. 29, 1809. 

“My lord—I lost no time in 
communicating to lord Liverpool 
youl lordship’s letter of this day. 

“ft is with great ceneern that 
we have learnt from it, that your 
lordship feels yourself under the 
necessity of declining the commu. 
nication Which L haa the honour to 
propose. 

“In proposing to your lordship 
and lord Grey, under his majesty’s 
authority, to communicate with 
lord Liverpool and myself, not for 
the accession of your lordship to 
the present administration, but for 
the purpose of forming a combined 
and extended administration, no 
idea existed in our minds of the 
necessity of any dereliction of pub- 
lic principle on either side. 

“ Your lordship may rest assur- 
ed, that in communicating to bis 
(M) majesty 
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majesty the necessity under which 
you fee) yourself of dechnioe the 
communication which J hed the ho. 
nour tc propese to your lordship, 
Iwill Jo every mistice te the re- 
spect: il terms, and the dutiful and 
un Slead hip’s 
unwearied zeal for his mayjesty’s 
service, with which the expression 
of that necessity Wit accompanied, 
l cannot conclude without er- 
pressing the satisfaction ot Jord Li- 
verpool and myselt at’ your lord- 


~ 


since’ e assurance of 4 


ship’s assurance, that the failure of 


this proposal is not to be attribured 
to any sentiment of pers hosti- 
lity. l have, &c. &c. 
Spencer Percevar.” 
OCTOBER. 

The following particnlars of 
Lefebvre’s expedition araist the 
Tyrol, in August last, were coin- 
muticated by a Saxon major, who 


escaped frem the desiruction of 


those terrible days -— 

‘We had pene a eal to Inspruck 
without great resistance; and al- 
though much was every where 
talked of the Tyrolese stationed 
upon and round the Brenner, we 
eave litthe credit to it, thinkn fg 
the rebels to ca been dispersed 
by a short canuonade, and alread; 
considering ourselvesas conquerors. 
Our entrance into the passes of the 
Brenner was only oppesed by small 

corps, which continue “df, ing back, 
after an obstinate though short re- 
sistance. Amon others, I per- 


ceived a min tull eighty vears of 


age, posted ayainst the side of a 


rock, and sending death ame nest 
our ranks with every shots Upon 
the Rayarians descending from be- 
hind r make hjm Ori oner, he 
shouted vloud, Hurrah! struck the 
first man to the ground with a bull, 
seized hold of the second, and with 
ic ejaculation, J Gad’s name ! pre- 


St? & & 
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; sat . | it ~ . ° 
cipitated himself v, ith him into y! 
abyss below. Marchine o ' 
we he at 1 rcsound from 4 


\ 


Wards, 
. the Summit 
ofa ioh rock: Nea? n? shal! I 
chop tt off yet ? to which aloud Nay 
reverber: are from the opposite 
This was told to the duke Dart 
Lies és, » notwithstand): ng, orde 
ed us to adv ance: at the same time 
Lie pracent ly withdrew from the 
centre to the rear. The van ly CON 
sisting of 44000 Bavarians, hi ad just 
stormed a de p ravine, when we 
again heard hilloo’d over our heads 
—H ms! fe r the aot Hily Triniyy ! 
Our terror was completed by tlie 
1¢ ply that im med Hately followed — 
In f/ he nam of the Holy Tri tril ity. J Cut 
all ] la0se aleuei ! and ere ? wr ye te 
had elapsed, were thousands of my 
comrades inarms crushed, buried, 
and overwhelmed, by an incredible 
heap of broken mb stones, and 
trees, hurled down upon us. All 
of us were petrified. Tvery one 
fled that could; but a shower of 
balls from the Tyrolese, who now 
nae gy from the surrounc di ¢ MOUns, 
tains ia immense numbers, and 
among them boys 2nd girls of ten 
d twelve ve ars of AGG killed or 
wounded a great many of us. It 
was not tll we ha di cot these fatal 
mountains six leagues behind us, 
that we were reassenibled by the 
duke, and formed into six columns. 
Soen after the ‘T'vrolese appeared, 
headed by Helter the nd 
After a short address from him, 
they gave a general fire, flung their 
rifles aside, and ished i ope mn Our 
bayonets with only their clenched 
fists, Nothine could withstand 
their impetuosity. The y darted at 
our fect, Unew or pt ted us Gown 
strangled us, v renuhed the arms 
from our hands ; and, Itke enraree 
lious, killed all—lrenc ’y Bavatte 
ans, and Saxons, that did not C7 


, par gine 20, 1, wiih 
for quarter. By coimg 5% 4, 4100 








} ‘*) ] ‘ * ,* }° 
ay) men, WAS spared And ser 
. 1] la ’ i i i° ! 
bert vy fie i ‘ y & , 
. ° * 


and g 
Tyrolese, as if Moved Dy one un- 


’ alt . 
pus» i . i : ‘ 7 
} , st. < ’ yaeey 

itt “i ty nN the cir OF Ldeil 


> ’ 
va sin pray rr under tae c.anop' 
‘ ral Vi fo ly > )~ 


of Heaven; 4 vl 
he 


lema, that it wii ever present 
Cilsi’e she . ee < 
to my remembrance. I joined in 
the devoi si n, and never in my hie 
‘ * , ) 
did I pr: ay! palin 
HERTFORD COLLFGE. 


. , : . 
ic late disturbinces in tae 


Fast India Corapany’s College, 
Hertford, oricin ited, itis said, witht 
those students who had once beiore 
proved refractory. 
‘ Oh Saturday night, the Clist vl 
A ebaen rasticating all the pre- 
diiee d , two or t ‘e Ol] them 
returning late, seized the watch- 


, ' troec ' ptice \: rly ah 
man wea Wa pat mart De 
noxious to them, and treated him 
Ly. bney atterwaras 
who 


? 
took their stand in the court-yard, 
i 


’ 
very rouei 
? 


: -- ! *“a* . 
enmmioned their adherents 


7 ‘ ’ > , I> anes — 
calling out ** No watea! and keen. 
: “ 4 > | -* 17 ho YY + x 
inv una perretnal volley of stones, 

»* | 2 e ' 
added to tac firme of pistois and 
bi 1€T) ’ { i , iv< vt . 

— brane 1 - 
$j “) pe t hat t © J 
4 ‘ 
loaded with : “ds lb OPpce 
} ' 
3 ‘ 4 . . 4 i ! } > 
} ° ’ ’ 
en i Caley 
° { , , 1 . 
nt lt LO } t ae Lath 5 1)? 
consequence of vinicn f 1, OLC5- 
4 
cr. * " 1} ar | ‘ Lifer ‘) t 
APONTHN han — or vt? 4 r 
ne lal ily Wibtcll wv tS >? ; uly 


followed by a tro ty on the toilow- 
Ig basiseetiat the rioters should 
be thenectorward exempt from 
corpor al j unichment ; that their 
Stievances shiculd’ be redressed 5 
ind that the too vivilant watch- 

man should be dismissed 
; At the COmmMencenicist of the 
Gisturbance, intelligence had been 
Cxpress to the court 


Pe . — | 
“dusmitted by 





rs, several of whom ar- 


rivin when tranquillity was re. 
ored, thiree Pee Lie Bry ges 
young mea, wito had wcted as rings 
‘iders, were bri meht to un examnte 
eet n before the college emtneil, 
and finally expelled; the romaine 
der, on expressing their contrition, 
were severely repriman! Se and 
sufered to pursue their stadies. 


(>! directa 


R'MARKABLE ELOPEMENT, 
4, ] {, > Ano ist l Nich Ison, the 


: . > 
er ot colonel N cio] On, a 
ward of chancery, with a forrune 
{ 


QO, ! 0 i. Ci p' I Wi )) Mr. Giles 


the comedian, from Tunbridge 
\\ lI . ‘I i f i] 1] arer ki Ww T- 
t s the co! Ll 1S, 1 under. 
tand, at the Isle of Wireht; the 
young Jady’s mother is dead; the 


( vel i: mare rd to as WT.Ce 
Miss “Nich son has become euciiied 
to a fortune of 14,0007 when of 
aye, in ¢onsequence of the death 
of eivht relatives since 1803. Du. 
ring the colonel’s absence fiom 
home, miss Nicholson and her 
mother-in-law visited Tunbridge 
Waolls. at which fashionable place 
the parties first became acqu inte d. 
Mr. G.’s first introduction to the 
lady was by an offer io carry som 
hooks for her trom the library, 
Wn tne {\ ion 1 ¢ vening s} ec we nt 
to the theatre, accompanies d by her 
gt ae and sat onthe front 
ny if oO ~ $f: e-b x s j and while 
. Gi is performing close to 
the box, m! . Jich es. ‘contrived 
to drop a letter to him unobserved, 
which he ‘picked up u: \perceived hy 
her mother-in-law. In that letter 
she acknowledzed her attachment 
to lim, and gave him encourayee 
ment to pay ‘his addresses to her, 
and said that she would marry him, 
from that time a mutual inter. 
cource and correspondence took 
place, in which the warmest affec- 
(M 2) “t102 
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tion was expressed, This proceed- 
ing was communicated to miss N.’s 
mother-in-law, who, to prevent the 
intercourse proceeding further, con- 
fined her to the house, This re- 
gulation, however, had not the de- 
sired effect : for Mr. Giles contriv- 
ed a pitn of exchanging letters 
throuch the key-hole of the street. 
door ; miss N. had a bed-room to 
herself, and got up every morning 
before five o’clock, and conversed 
with her lover out of the window. 
The correspondence continued a- 
bout five weeks previous to the 
elopement. ‘The elopement was 
effected by the following circum- 
stances :— 

Mr. Giles, destitute of the most 
needful article, money, for carry- 
ing on such an exploit, made Mr. 
Smith, a brother performer, his 
confidant; toid him what he had 
been doing, and what he was about 
to de, and asked him to lend him 
asum of money to enable him to 
run away with miss Nicholson, 
Mr. Smith entered into his views, 
and lent him 30/. being the whole 
of his stock. ‘The two sons of the 
buskin having agreed upon their 
object, and having the consent and 
approbation of the lady, set off to 
walk trom ‘Tunbridge Wells to 
Seven Oaks, on the evening of the 
24h ; and, to avoid suspicion, they 
hired a chaise-and-four at a by- 
inn a few miles from Seven Oaks, 
and set off init about thiee o’clock 
in the morning, and proceeded to. 
wards ‘lunbridge Wells. They 
stopped a short distance before they 
came to the town; Smith stopped 
in the chaise, and Giles went for 


the lady ; and she, onthe signal of 


love, flew to his embraces with 
Only one change of clothes, in 
hopes never more to part; but dis- 
appointment has overtaken them. 
Miss Nicholsoa’s flight was soon 
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discovered after the family got up 

and it was at length ascertained 

that she had eloped with Mr Giles. 
On Thursday, the following day 

her moth¢r-in-law wrote to Messrs, 
Cardale and Son, solicits, of Bed. 
ford-row, who are trustees to miss 
Nicholson. They employed Ad. 
kins and his brother to ‘race the 
fugitives out. 7T he officers pur. 
sued their inquiries with all POs. 
sible expedition and exertion. They 
traced the parties to have chanzed 
their horses at the White Hart inn, 
at Bromley, and from thence gra. 
dually to Westmorland-place, City. 
road, which is extremely wel! cal. 
culated for persons to conceal 
themselves. Axikins went with Mr. 
Cardale to the house of Mr. Steele: 
Adkins knocked at the door; a 
female answered it, and Adkins 
asked if Mr. Giles was within ; she 
answered in the affirmative, and 
that he was at dinner, Adkins fol- 
lowed her in, and saw Mr. Giles: 
Adkins addressed him by his name, 
and he answered to it; but when 
Adkins told him his business, he 
told him he must be mistaken, and 
that he never was at Tunbridge 
Wells in his life; Adkins, how- 
ever, persisted that he was the 
man, from the description of him 
that he had received, and that the 
young lady who was dining with 
him was miss Nicholson ; the dis- 
pute about the identity ot thetr 
persons Was soon scitled by Mr. 
Cardale, the solicitor and miss N.’s 
trusiee, entering the room, and a 
frantic tragic scene took place. 
Miss Nickolson finding any attempt 
to conceal herself longer a folly, 
both lovers rushed into each other’s 
arms, and swore attachment, beat 
ing their heads, and running about 
the room distracted ; miss Nichs 
son agreed to go ¥ ith them qurevys 


after much persuasion; but = 
s 


Jichole 





se a '*&: Fe ee Ff 
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she must go Up stairs first. Ad- 
kins told her he must accompany 
her, to which she agreed ; and one 
of the principal objects to take care 
of was her purse, woicn Was not 
for the ammount of the cash it con- 
tained, as we understand it only 
contained a dollar and a few shil- 
Jings at the one end, but the other 
contained the jewel of all jewels to 
her, the wedding ring, which was 
to tie her to her dearly beloved 
Giles that moruing at Marylebone 
church, they having been asked in 
the church two Sundays, and the 
third time was to have taken place 
on that day. But, alas! miss Hoy- 
den is disappointed of being a mar- 
ried woman this time, especially as 
she has been so extremely anxious 
to get married to ner dearest dear- 
est Giles, that she has made him, 
since her elopement, swear several 
times upon the Bible, that he will 
never marry any woman but her. 
On Monday last this affair came 
on in the court of chancery, when 
Mr, Richards stuted this to be 
sn application on behelf of the 
guardians of miss Augusta Nichol- 
sn, a ward in chancery, for the 
committul of Mr. Gries, with 
whom the youne lady had cloped 
from Tunbriagge Wells. ‘The 
young lady had been restored to 
her guardians by the diligence of 
Mr. Cardale, who acted as her so- 
licitor. ‘The learned counsel said 
he held in his hand an affidavit from 
a Mrs. Steele, of No. 37, West- 
morland-place, City-road, which 
stated that the parties took lodg- 
ings at her house on the 25th of 
October last, where they were dis- 
covered ; that miss Nicholson did 
not go out of the house above once 
while she was there; that she un- 
derstood from the young lady that 
dhe ren had been published in 
“larytebone chuch, and also in ane 
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other, the name of which she had 
not heard. ‘The learned counsel 
also moved for an order of com. 
mitment against a Mr. Smith, who 
had aided and abetted Giles in ef- 
fecting :hiselopement. ‘There was 
another question for hts lordshi, to 
determine, namely, with whom 
the young lady should reside for 
the presen, being thus restored to 
her guardians. He understood 
there was no reason to suppose that 
any improper intimacy had yet 
taken place between the parties ; 
but Mrs. Nicholson, who was only 
the step-mother of the youny lady, 
and had a daughter of her own by 
a former husband, for natural and 
obvious reasons declined taking 
miss Nicholson into her houfe at 
present. He had therefore to pro- 
pose that she should reside under 
the care of her aunt. The lord 
chancellor signified his assent to 
this proposition. 

Mr. Blythe appeared in behalf of 
Giles, and said that his client was 
very penitent for the offence he had 
committed against the authority of 
the court, and was ready to answer 
any questions which his lordship 
might put to him. 

The lord chancellor did not 
think proper to put any questions 
to him, but he was ready to hear 
any thing that he had to produce 
by way of aMdavit. According 
to the uniform practice of the court 
in such cases, it was !1s duty to order 
this person to stand commited, 
But as the solicitor for the guare 
dians did not probably think this 
necessary at present, he was order 
ed to appear in court on Thursday 
next, when ly might produce any 
affidavits in his own behalf he saw 
fit; as was the cler.ymen also 
of the different pari hes where 
the banus were published, for 
there were some questions which 
(M 3) it 
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it would he at to put to 
them. If he Vected richt. t! 


. ‘ As 4eeeq™y be 
‘ 


Matriage act vave seven days to 
the clergyman to make inguirics 
with regard to the residence and si- 
tuation in lite of the persons who 


‘ 


applied for publication of banns. 
He wished to put 
Questh ms to them, theres 
the parties must appear in court on 
a future day. 
On En day 


x: ain Cc. il! 


*bs + . ‘ ‘ 
there bore some 


en 
and 


Richar ds < ade 
dthe atte ont ( t his lord. 


Nicholson, 
a ward in chancery, who eluped 
with 2 7 
Giles. 
cumetay.ccs 
ready mentioned, and recommend- 


COmedtan OF 1%: name i 
hie recapitulated tne Cire 


; , 


whici sled d UO De en sil. 


ed that the young lady should 
be placed under protection, as 
? ! 

sie bad repeatedly ceclured her 


brenden ot running eff, if she 
could get an opportunity. 

My, iy the, aS Count 
Gile: » Sk ited that he had much to 


oiler in extenuation of his ¢ let 


but that he refrained, from coi:i- 
d rations ( ¢ delicac y to the Lid} 

ot the lady. He statcu Ne €or 

trition of Mr. Giles ter what bad 
passed, and his readiness byryit 

to any terms which ii be is 


lordship’s plossure to impesc. As 
fo tne ¢ 


hnadluct ae Yailde 4 I, &1;C 


‘ } 

Or we7re-CK smedial 1, Wai OF: inStS[e 
€d in tue ek peme: t, and bad ! eet 
money towards carryine it mito 


_ sa ) *) 
Olle T.0 diclaa Ut 


stauuung his atter iynerance at 


execu 
} I in, 


th tume { “the lady’s bei t \ ird 
ii) cha iICCTYV. 

‘Lhe lord charcellor satd, that he 
would deter bis Jecision until t- 
more w ; hove , tel . 
remarhis se the impropri ot 
t t cle OP ber C4 \' d 
published the b. » Hex t 
wish to impute a Tai . 


piicity to the cenueman wao liad 


CIPAL 





LOctober, 


acted "pon this oce 


error he 


ASI Ns; . 
WwW: iS certain iy 


but ay 


euilty Ot 


its lordship now deemed jt nec ” 
sary to lay ck wh t] e law Precis< 

tor the guidance of those who 
mit ir hereali r he concerned in 
suica circumstance, He prdere 1 
that clere. Men treouently publish. 
eo banns, upon their bei eh nec 
up to thei after the first and se. 
cond lessen. Lhe law, however, 
wllowed no such power, By an 


els, p eee 
(Or we TePulae 


- 1 ’ 
, the banns should 
be Wade KNOWN lo ievman 
at ke ast seven days before their pub. 


lication, tegether with theC) 


ac of parliament 
tron of mw oe 


, 
the Cit 


iistran 


wad SurMam i the parties, the 
: = } — > } ’ y ns 
r ? Isf] Wh \ as {) (h \ T ‘ded, l = 
gether VY ith Cuicir fre pective TCS!e 
dences, and how lone they had oe- 
. : y . 
upied them. It was the duty of 
the clervvrian, alter the Orst noe. 
Lice, tO go to le Norwse to whiten 
rhe - } ’ oan 
he was directed, and make iis 
9% 
ot i. , 
] ‘ as LO iit 4 aca Sve of 
Cie fig fi on such inguiry he 
WAS Gieccived. i iC ¢ +) 
was not Le b M 
if teu 7 . ‘ I ’ i 
' 
‘ it f ¢ i (c- 
“ 7 
ear boi re -1 fe 
neranee, cn we rh oi Che . 
) . sas ~ yr ry 
Man, WOWIG Not Ava “a i 
C¥CUSC, rie Li G > ( CSS ci 
r , ¢ | 
lord Thurlow he cuse of doctet 
‘ 9 ; a — ’ ee ‘ 
Muarkbain, wna re Lecteu at 
+ on “ 1, po Yay 
al Cyll Hi which Lis’ «! ysurd 


— ) — 
the officiauny clergyman 
Was very hear subjectin g im to a 
most: ‘re prosecut 10n. The cle ° 


anne 
1 strict 
trict 


7 
ery pyran GIG OT ay shut cwen iD S 


cuse of 


— 

- ° } . Da 

es ders to his curate; the clerk 

’ 7 ' i 

t .) a) > V iC . and cry Lire i ( _— 

. , ? ) 

and th ovent tog olog e, jor ne 
> ‘ 


day 
was 


rhe 
ae 


nettion 
> 
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— presented to his lord- 


Mie. Smith has since been dis- 
ch. irged; but nothing.else has becn 


gone in te allatre 


THE JUBILEE. 


5. The happy event of a Bri- 
a. pee s entrance mto the 
0th year of his reign, an event 
wi ich has occurred but twice be- 
fre in tie long and splendid his- 
tory of this Country, Was celebrat ed 
by al ranks of pe hroughout 
every part © f the singdom, 
worthy of an amiable, 
atriotic, and venerable king, ania 
oval il and valle rhiened nation. ‘The 
day was one of the finest imagt- 
= for the season, and favoured 
the public express! ms of satistac- 
tion in the highest degree. ‘The 
celebraton was announced im this 
great meiropolts >) the pealing of 
belis, the hoisting ¢ of flags, and the 
assemb! ung of the various bodies of 
serular troops , and the diferent 
eorps of volunteers, throughout 
the town. "}ne torenoon ! 


was de. 
’ 3 ' 
dicated to public worship and the 


7  - 
opie ~ 
unite ul 


mn at manner 


actnowsedzet wert ob the Divine 
Providence {exempliiied in the pros 
tection of bis maj Ht sda eS person, and 
of the m: ny nat! mal blessings al- 


most exclusively crjoyed by the 
inhabitanis of vd united kingdon n) 
im every parish-church and chapel : 

and we add, that amon the vari- 
Ous classes ot dissenters ot all per- 
suasions, we have heard of ao ex- 
ception to the general loyalty and 
piety of the da ty. indee d, we sin- 


cerely believe, th a the bk asings of 


toleration are tco deeply fi chy and 
the advantace es of th e Driash con 
stlution too aon eraliy acknowle ded Y = 
ed, to give roon tor any ma erial 
difference of opin On mn 


yew 
vespectable poriion of society, 


All 


occvUvU R REW CO §E S. 
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the shops were closed. The lord 
mayor and the whole civic body 
weat in procession to St. Paul’s; 
and it was truly gr. ttifying, amidst 
the multitudes m the streets, of 
both sexes of every rank and de 
scription, to see the children of our 
innumerable charitable institutions 
walkmg to their respective places 
of divine worship, Péeety and 
Charity must ever go hand in hand; 
and for this reason Wwe are pe 
pleased with the celebration of 

event, w hich i ts the canse of ei 
ral and national } hos, irality and bes 
nevolence. This is, in fact, the 
true nature, the best blessinz, and 
the nearest resemblance to the ori- 
gin and ancient practice of a Jubi- 
lee. ‘The annals of no nation, we 
fondly believe, when the accounts 
reach us from duferent parts of the 
empire, will be found to have exe 
hibited greater marks of the best 
virtues that enrich the human heart, 
‘The debtor has been set free; the 
hungry have been fed; and the 
naked, in many instances, have 
been clothed! In all such cases, 
vanity and fashion may have led 
some to acts of generosity; but 
we should not be over scrupulous 
in Our inquiries mto the motives of 
conferring general benefit, and 
rroducmy happimess to thousands, 
though it be but for a day. We 
are satistied, that to the general 
character of our countrymen and 
countrywomen, no such suspicion 
even attaches; and hat the bless- 
ing of * him that has nene to 
help him,’’ will fall upon no 
small number. Such an union of 
piety and charit Ys W hile it is acome 
tort to ourselves tr dividually, brings 
out, and makes a happy exposition 
to Europe and the word, of the 
national character of Britons ; and 
thus combining moral aud political 
good, is, we believe, in a word, 
(M 4) “ that 
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« that righteousness which exalteth 
a nation,” 

At one, the Tower guns fired, 
and the guards assembled on the 
parad® in St. James’s park, and 
fired a feu de J vein honour of the 
event. After church hours, the 
sireets were crowded with the poe 
pulationof the metropolis, in decent 
or in | ecly attire; every house 
porring forth its inbatstangs: the 
number of weiledressed persons, 
and the display of the genuine 
beauty of a great majority of lie 
sex, who do not coustantly shice at 
ridni,ht dances ana the pubite 
shew, but whem this celebration 
brought into public view, exceeded 
any former example. Most of thein 
wore mbbons of garter blue, and 
m.nv had medals with the piondle 
of the ki: cg. 

‘Lhe nugnificent preparations for 
the evening were the general objects 
of nouce, Which the serevity of such 
a day as October does not oticn see 
geve chem fall opportunity of ob. 
serving, While the volunteer corps, 
returning from their respective pa- 
rades, enlivened the scene witha 
niartial as Well as a patriotic and a 
testivefearure. As the evening’ ape 
proached, the corporation of lon- 
don and various other bodies were 
hastening to the Manston-house, 
and to their difterent halls, taverns, 
and other places of mecti py LOCC. 
je! rate i a more munthiul way the 
SOth yeor ot the reign of a British 
king, At the Mansion-heuse the 
corporation sat down to a dmner 
provided by the chief magistrate cf 
the city; the merchants and bank- 
ers met at Merchant-Tavlors’ Hal 
tothe rum. bercf 400, Mr. Beeston 
Tenp in the chatr, (where they 
were icined by the earls of West. 
rm rland,Chatham, Pothorst, Cam- 
daa, I iwerpoal, St. Vincent, lords 
Fiavvowby, Muliave, Lrpkine, tle 
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Attornev- and Solicitor-ceneral, sir 


; eS ‘Thompson, Mr. Rose, Ke.); 
and many of the chief companies 
of London, at their halls ; and my 
vg oe parties, at various 
places of public or private enter. 
tainment.—-Day-hght Was scarcely 
gone, when the full blaze bure 
fterth upon the eye in all the skil] 
O: xrt, and in all the radiant sole. 
covr ond voried magnificence of 
the genera’ ulumination of the Br. 
ish capital.—-Hords could hardly 
be procu ed te teh up the innus 
merabl » lamps; and therefore the 
Wumis aug Ot most of the public 
edifices con menced as carly as two 
m the afternoon. All the other 
customary demonstrations of popu. 
lar satistaction were abundantly ex. 
hibited, with, perhaps, some little 
of the awkward, though, we trust, 
honest coarseness, with which the 
great bedy of the people express 
ther homety but sincere parucipa- 
tion of toe festivities in which all 
were called upon to share and unite. 

Our limits preclude us from en- 
tering in'‘omiiuie particulars, The 
following, among other public 
buildings, he wever, excited univer. 
saladmirations the Bank, Manswa- 
house, East India House, Lloyd's 
Cotice House, Royal Exchange, 
Admiralty, Trinity House, Post 
Ovice, Hlorse Guaids, War Office, 
Somerset Llouse, Ordnance Office, 
Opera House, the theatres, lire-cl- 
fices, cliss-warchonses, &c. 

The jubilee was c¢ lebrated with 
every demonstration of joy at 
Windsor. Beiween eight and nine 
their majesties, princess LJizubeth, 
and the dukes ot York and Sussex, 
attended divine service at the pr- 
vate chapel in the Castle. Ath if 
past ten her majesty and prmecss 
Fiizabeth passed under the wium- 
phal arch, towards Frog more, to " 
spect the prej arations. At one, ~~ 

queen, 
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yen, princess Elizabeth, the dukes 
of York, Kent, Cumberiand, and 
Cyssex, attended bj Ld) tichest Ts 
lord St. Helen, the mayor and cor- 
poration of Windsor, with white 
wands, and o.hers, walked to the 
Bachelor's Acre, for the purpose ¢ of 
seeing the ox roasting wavie, i he 
bachelors lined the entrance to their 
Acre,andthecorporation conducted 
the royal party toa booth fitted up 
for che occasion, T'rom the booth 
they proceeded towards the ox, up- 
on a temporary platform placed Iur 
the occasion; they proceeded to 
view the construction of the grates 
and walls for roasting the ox, which 
were so well contrived as to roast 
two whole sheep at the same ume: 
they returned to the booth. The 
butchers employed in managing the 
cooking of the whole animals, diess- 
ed upon this occasion in blue frocks 
and silk stockings, cut the iirsi 
prime pieces from the ox 2nd sheep, 
and put them upon silver plates, 
and the bachelors and butchers 
waited upon the royal party with 
them. They al! tasted, and appeur- 
edhighly pleased with thenovel: y.— 
The prince of Wales and princess 
Charlotte of Wales arrived about 
half past 12.—At one, fifty pieces 
of cannon were discharged trom the 
grove in Windsor park.—At niylit 
the queen gave a most superb fee 
at Fragmore, which in pomtot taste, 
splendour, and brilliancy has on no 
occasion been excelled. At half 
past nine the gates were thrown 
open for the nobility, gentry, and 
others having tickets ot admission. 
On the entiance ‘into the gardens, 
the spectator was struck with as- 
tonishment anddelight atthecharm- 
14g and fanciful scene of variegated 
amps of different figures and co- 
Ours. The avenues and walks were 
hong with brilliant coloured lamps 
m the shape of watclunen’s Jan- 
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terns. The lawns adjoining to the 
house afforded a rich display of 
the choicest shrubs and plaats, 
taken from the greenshouse. At 
ten the queen arrived; and after her 
majesty had joined the company, 
the fiie-works began; at the cone 
clusion ot which there appeared on 
u sudden, and as it were by magic, 
on the beautiful piece of water op. 
posite the garden front of the house, 
two triumphal cars, drawn by two 
sea-horses each, one occupied by 
Nepiune, and preceded by the other 
with a band of music. The cars 
had a very superb appearance. On 
coming to the temporary bridge 
ereced over the canal opposite the 
garcen front, transparencies were 
displayed in au ae sudden and 
unexpected manner on the battle. 
menis, wit) the words “ Rule, Bri+ 
taumia! Brianita, rule the waves !"? 
mscribed ou the At the same 
moment the band struck up the 
tue. Opposie the bridge, an 
eicgant Grecian temple was erected 
ch a mount, surrounded by eight 
beauuful mcrble pillars. The inte- 
rior of the temple was lined with 
purple; and in the centre was a 
arge transparency of the Eye of 
Providence, fixed, as it were, upon 
a beautiful portrait of his majesty, 
surmounted by stars of lamps, 
From the tempie «a double staircase 
descended to the wates’s cdge. On 
the windings of the staircase were 
erccted nine altars with burning in- 
cense —On the lawn twelve beau- 
tiful marquees were erecied, where 
the company partook of tea and 
coffee during the fireeworks. Co. 
vers were laid in the principal di- 
ning-rooms; and ut 12 the compa. 
ny sat down to an elegant supper, 
consisting of all the delicacies of the 
season, ‘lhe frames were beautifully 
done in embiematic figures, part of 
which represented Britannia kueele 


ing 
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ing by the lion, the eye of Provi- 
dence above, and underneath was 
written by her royal highness the 
princess [lizabeth, “ Britannia, 
grateful to Providence,celebratesthe 
50th year of a reign sacred to piety 
and virtue.” —Her majesty and the 
Branclics of the family present re- 
tired athalf past one, when the com- 
pany began to depart. Amongst 
the company present were, the earls 
of Uxbridze, Harcourt, Cardigan; 
Jords St. Helen’s and Walsingham, 
countesses of Cardigan and Har- 
court, ladies Cranley, Bective, &c. 

On this happy occasion, «a pro- 
clamation was issued for pardoning 
all deserters from the fleet, whether 
they return to their duty or not; 
and another, pardoning all deserters 
from the land forces, provided they 
surrender in two months irom the 
25th.—The lords of the admiralty 
ordered an extra allowance of 4lbs. 
of beef, Sibs. of flour, anda pound 
of raisins to every eight men in his 
majesty’s ships in port, with one 
pint of wine, or half a pint of rum 
each man--Eleven crown debtors 
were this day discharged from pri- 
son, in addition to above 100 Ibe. 
rated by the Society for the Relief of 
Personsimprisoned for Smail Debts. 
The donations to this laudable so- 
ciety for the above charitable pur- 
pose have beep most liberal.. The 
city of London set the example by 
subscribing 10007. 

The following is a copy of the 
sty bdlensvre deg to Almighty 
fs0d (appointed to be used on the 
25th instant), for the protection af- 
forded the king’s majesty during a 
jong and arduous reign :— 

“OO God, in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death, and to 
whom alone it belongeth to distri- 
Sute mercies, as well in lengthening 
as in shortening the days of men; 
we yield thee praise and thanks- 
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giving for the protection thoy hase 
vouchsafed to our gracious sove, 
reign during a long and arduous 
reign. Continue, we pray thee 
thy watchfaluess over him: shield 
him from the open attacks of his 
enemies, and from hidden dyngers 
—trom the arrow that flie:h by day, 
and from the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness ; enlighten his councils 
for the public good ; strengthen all 
his measures; and when it shall 
seem fit to thine unerring wisdom, 
perfect the ends of both, the resto. 
ration of peace and security to his 
people, of concord and indepen. 
defice to contending and bleeding 
nations. These blessings and mer. 
cies we implore for our sovereign, 
ourselves, our allies, and our ene. 
mies, through the merits and me. 
diation of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour.—Amen.” 

26. Tuesday morning, about two 
o’clock, a young lady in Milbank, 
Westminster, got out of her bed 
in her sleep, and went to the win- 
dow, which was two stores high; 
having lifted up the sash, she fell 
intothearea, where very fortunately 
there being a quantity of mortar, 
on which she fell,e she did not res 
ceive any seyious injury, 


VILLACH, 

27. The prince viceroy arrived 
here on the 25th. On his arrival 
he published the following  procla- 
mation i— 

“ To the people of the Tyrol. 

« Tyroleans! Peace is concluded 
between his majesty the emperor of 
the French, king of lraly, protector 
ef the confederation of the Rhine, 
my august father and sovereign, 
and his, majesty the emperor of 
Austria. . 

“ Peace, therefore, prevails every 
where except among you—you only 


do not enjoy its beneiits. =, 
“ Listening 
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ru Listening to perfidious sug- 
estions, you have taken tp arms 
inst your laws, and have sub- 
yerted them, and now you are ga- 
thering the bitter fruits of your re- 
bellion ; terror governs your cities ; 
idieness and misery reign in you; 
discord is in the midst of you, and 
disorder every where prevails. Fis 
majesty the emperor and king, 
touched with your deplorable situ. 
ation, and with the testimonies of 
ntance which several of you 
have conveyed to his throne, has 
expressly consented, in the treaty 
of peace, to pardon your errors and 
misconduct. 

« [ then bring you peace, since I 
\ring you pardon. But I declare 
to you, that pardonis granted you 
only on condition that you return to 
your obedience and duty, that you 
voluntarily lay down your arms, 
and thapydu oiler no resistance to 
my troops. 


« Charged with the command of: 


the armies which surround you, | 
come to receive your submission, 
or to compel you to submit. 

“ The army wil! be preceded by 
commissioners appointed by me to 
hear your complamts, and to do 
justice to the demands you may 
faire to make.-—But know that 
these commissioners can only listen 
to you when you have laid down 
your arms. 

“Tyroleans! if your complaints 
and demands be well founded, I 
tereby promise that’ justice shall be 
done you. : 
“Head-quarters, Villach, Oct. 26.” 


CORONER’S INQUEST. 


- 30. An énquest was held at the 
Bull-and-Mouth inn, Bull-and- 
Mouth-street, before °T. Sheldon, 
€sq., On a view of the body of the 
rev. Mr. G. Glasse, late rector of 
Hanwell, who straneled himself in 


(i87) 


his’ apartment’at thé inn the 

ding night. After the jury had exe 
amined the body, which exhibited 
marks of strangulation, witnesses 
were called, 

. Sarah Horn said, she was cham: 
ber-maid at the Bull-and-Mouth, 
About five o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, she went to call the de- 
ceased, as she had been told by her 
felloweservant that the gentleman 
Was going at five o’clock by the 
Leeds coach. When the witness 
opened the door of his apartment, 
a candle was burning, and shesaw 
the deceased lying’ on the floor with 
his clothes off, near the foor of the 
bod. ‘Witness did not know that he 
was dead, but shé felt alarmed at 
secing him, and immediately called 
up Dowker the book-keeper, wlio 
fourd the deceased hanging to the 
bed-post. 

Anne Horn, also achamber-maid 
at the Bull-and-Mouth, deposed, 
that she wascalledaboutnine o’clock 
on Monday evenmg to attend the 
deceased. The witness found him 
siting in the coffee-room near the 
fire. ‘The deceased asked for a bed, 
and the witness told him he might 
sleep in a double-bedded roonr. He 
objected to sleeping in a room with 
two beds, unless he was allowed to 
sleep in the room by himself. Hé 
asked-the witness at the same timé 
whether she could inform him 
where he could buy a night-cap j 
the witness told him he might pur- 
chase one neartheinn. The witness 
then lighted him up stairs to his 
room, and left him. About half 
an hour atter this a gentleman came 
and inquired for the déceased, and 
the gentleman was shown to thé 
room where (he deceased slept. He 
was then in’ bed; the witness saw 
him stretch out his hand and shake 
hands wi.h the gentleman, after 
which she left them together, 
| : Twenty 
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Twenty minutes after, the witness 
met the gentleman coming down 
stairs from the deceased, with a 
candle in his hand. The deceased 
had informed the witness that he 
was going by the Leeds coach at 
five in the morning, and begged she 
would call himin time. In conse- 

uence of this order she told her 
y+ vane lon Sarah Horn, to call 
him. The witness did not sce the 
deceased after the gentleman left 
him. 

Samuel Dowker said he was 
book-keeper at the Bull-and-Mouth. 
About a quarter before five o’clock 
on Tuesday, he was called by Sa- 
rah Horn, the chamber-maid, to 
70 into the room where the deceased 

been put te bed. On entering 
the room, he found the dece ised 
lying on his belly at the foot of the 
bed, A napkin was tied round his 
neck, and his head was suspended 
from the bed-post, about half a 
yard from the me The deceased 
was cold and quite dead. The wit- 
ness was withouta knifein his pocket, 
and he called up one of the Niners 
belonging to the stable, who cut 
the napkin asunder which suspend. 
ed the bead of the deceased to the 
bed. The witness sent for a sur- 
geon, but surgical assistance was 
of no avail, ‘Lhe deceased had not 
taken a place inthecoach. He had 
mentioned to the witness before he 
went to bed, that he intended to go 
by the Liverpool coach. He after- 
wards said fe: would go by the 
Glasgow coach in the morning. 
The witness did not notice any thing 
uncommon in the behaviour of the 
deceased when he made inquiry 
respecting the coach. 

r, Star, a surgeon residing at 
Smithfield Bars, deposed, that he 
was sent for about five o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. He accordingly 
weat to the Bull-and-Mouth, and 
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found the deceased lying onhishelly 
The deceased was quite dead: he 
had tied his white cambrie Handker. 
chief to a towel, and fastened the 
same with a noose round his neck, 
fixing the knot under his left ear, 
The witness examined the body 
and he found every appearance of 
strangulation, therefore he was sa. 
tished the deceased had been stran. 
pled. The witness had attended the 

odies of several insane persons who 
had ras themselves, and all 
those bodies exhibited the same ap. 
pearance as the deceased. The wit. 
ness conceived that the deceased, 
who was a corpulent man, had re. 
mained on his knees at the lower 
part of the bed, until he had sus. 
pended himself from the bed-post, 
when he fell, and that by his strag. 
gles had accelerated his death. The 
witness expressed his opinion that 
the deceased was insane. 

The ostler, who had been called 
in to cut the napkin round the neck 
of the deceased, corroborated the 
evidence of Dowker. He also said 
he recollected having seen the de- 
ceased at Canterbury, and at lord 
Darnicy’s, some time previous. 

Wm. Loden, esq. solicitor, of 
Gray’s-inn-square, deposed, that he 
conducted the affairs of the de- 
ceased. The witness saw him about 
eleveno’clock on Monday morning, 
at the house of Dr. Hume, in Low- 
er Grosvenorestreet. ‘The deceased 
was then in a state of mental de- 
rangement, occasioned by the em- 
barrassed state of his affairs. He 
was considered in so dangerous a 
state, that Dr. Hume and the wit- 
ness thought it was rm ate to 
leave him by himself. He frequent- 
ly put his hand up to his head, and 
exclaimed, “ I must be cup d.” 
He also told the witness he ould 
like to go to Scotland until his al- 


fairs were settled. ‘The witness said 
that 
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that the deceased might go to Scot- 
land if Dr. Hume would give cons 
sent. The witness said Dr, H. 
would consent, and he appeared 
much more easy in his mind under 
the idea of going to Scotland. In 
the course of Monday morning the 
witness and Mr. Glassé went to 
Lincoln’s Inn about business. Mr. 
Glasse then said, he would go off 
bythe Glasgow coach, and appointed 
to meet the witness at the Bull-and- 
Mouth, after he had been to pur- 
chase some stationary and other ar- 
ticles in Bond-street. In the even- 
ing the witness called on Mr. G., 
advised him not to go to Scotland, 
and told him that he might remain 
concealed from the bailiffs in Lon- 
don. The witness then left him, 
ashe appeared more calm and com- 
posed than he had been dusing the 
day. The witness had known Mr. 
Glasse 16 years, during which he 
had ruined a fine fortune. The 
witness had no doubtof his insanity. 
He had frequently exclaimed, Take 
me to prison! I have ruined my 
family ! Oh my wife and chiidren! 
with many other expressions, which 
left no doubt of the deranged state 
of his intellects. Mr. G. had been 
appointed chaplain to the lord 
mayor elect, and witness under- 
stood he had written a strange let- 
ter to a city officer, in which he 
said he was compelled to become 
an exile, The witness said he could 
relate a long history of Mr. G., but 
‘the jury said they were satisfied 
with the evidence, and the coroner 
did not wish to interrogate him 
further. 

Another respectable solicitor, 
who had known the deceased, cor- 
Sepeed the evidence of Mr, Lo- 

en 


Clement, a clerk in the coach- 
office, also confirmed the testimony 
Dowker with respect tothe irre 
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gular behaviour of the deceased 
when he made inquiry about the 
coach. 

John Knapp» waiter at the Bull. 
and-Mouth, deposed, that the de- 
ceased ‘ appeared much - agitated 
when he came into the coffee-room. 
His hands shook, and he rushed out, * 
while he was taking refreshment, 
to speak to the clerk in the coach 
office, The witness thought he was 
mad, and made an observation to 
that effect to one of his fellow-ser- 
vants. 

Under the above circumstances, 
the coroner left it to the jury to say 
whether the deceased was of sane 
mind when he destroyed himself.— 
The foreman of the jury, without 
hesitation, expressed his belief thar 
the deceased had strangled himself 
in a state of insanity, and the other 
jurors immediately returned their 
vedict—Insanity. 

Mr. Glasse was in possession (in- 
cluding the rectory of Hanwell) of 
upwards of 4000/. perannum. He 
was a gentleman of considerable 
natural and acquired talents. When 
introduced at the French court 
durjng the late short peace, Bona- 
parte pronounced him the most ac- 
complished Englishman he had 
seen at Paris. 


NOVEMBER. 


GUILDHALL, 

18, Johanna Flynn was brought 
before the magistrate; charged by 
Mr. Newman, the keeper of New- 
gate, with having been aiding and 
abetting a capital convict, named 
Sullivan, to make his escape from 
the -gaol on Sunday last. The 
circumstances of the charge were 
as follow :—The prisoner Sullivan, 
and hisaccomplice named Fitzge- 
rald, wete capitally convicted at 
the Old Bailey “sessions preceding 
the last, of arape, and were under 
orders 
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orders for execution on Wednesday 
the 15th inst. The convicts were 
both Trishmen; and. during the 
whole of Sunday their friends and 
acquaintance, from all quarters, 
crowded to visit the unfortunate 
men, innumbers, as Mr. Newman 
stated, scarcely credible, namely, 
from three to four hundred. A- 
mongst a levee so’numerous, the 
disposition could not be wanted in 


some of the visitants to contrive, if 


possible, the escape of one or both. 
On their trial, there was no want 
of hard swearing for that purpose ; 
but failing in this, the forlorn hope 
of their friends rested on the success 
of the Manceuvre concerted on Sun- 
day. Inthe evening, a number of 
those persons, men and women, who 
had been with the prisoners all day, 
came in a body to the interior door 
of the jail, as if taking their last 
farewell of their friends, and were 
allowed to pass through to the next 
door, the keeper at whith thought 
it necessary to be somewhat more 
circumspect, and suffer none to 
pass without being first informed 
whether the prisoners were all sate. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that 
Sullivan was missing. Another 
turnkey then eame and examined 
all the persons waiting between the 
doors to get out, but could not at 
first discaver the missing convict 
amongst them. On examining a 
second time, he laid his hand upon 
the arm of a person in woman’s ap- 
patel, which was agitated by strong 
trepidation ; and passing his hand 
down, felt something concealed 
under the petticoats, bulky and 
hard, which was found to be the 
irons of Sullivan, whom he instant- 
ly recognised, and who, being 
stripped of his disguise, was con- 
veyed back to his cell. Some en- 
deavours were then made to disco- 
ver the person who furnished the 
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prisoner with the disgnise ; and 
strong suspicion f 

Fl ynn, os « pete er oe 
, 7 to come 
into the gaol with a bonnet which 
she then had not. She was. 
; Ol as accord. 
ingly taken into custody, but ‘je 
tively denied the charge, and aiid 
the dress was furnished by another 
woman, whose name she did not 
know. Vhere being no Positive 
porn to establish the charge against 
ers she was accordingly disc lang. 
Cul. : 

_ ‘The new cut on the Union Capal 
from Leicester to Harborough 
(through Foxton) Was opened this 
day. Upwards of 10,000 persons 
were present ; and a sumptuous en. 
tertainment was given at the Angel 
inn in Harborough to about 180 
gentlemen interested in the concern, 
Thus have the Union Canal coms 
pany, after a period of 15 years 
from its commencement, finished 
a work of great public utility. Very 
few canals, in the same distance, 
have had to encounter such difficul- 
tiesin the course of the undertaking. 
Nearly 200 feet of lockage, a tun- 
nel more than half a mile in lengthy 
two considerable aqueducts, other 
large embankments, a large reser: 
voir, and several hundred yards of 
very deep cutting, have been com 
pleted. 

14. Col. Hanson, who by 2 late 
sentence of the court of king’s bench 
has been under confinement for a 
few months, was liberated on the 
Lith inst. his time being expired. 
Three days before his liberation he 
received a most affectionate mark 
of the respect borne him by the 
weavers of Manchester, and tts v» 
cinity, in the presentation of a gold- 
en cup and salver, for the pure 
chase of which 39,600 persons con- 
tributed each one penny. The cup 
and salver were presented to hint 


in the King’s bench prison, by a 
deputaticn 
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utation from Manchester, on 
h inst. 
“ hing v. Harper and others. 

17. The nine defendants in these 
indictments, for riotously wound. 
ing and assaulting Ann Izzard,a 
reputed witch, at Great Paxton, 
Huntingdonshire, were brought up 
to receive judgement, and sentenc- 
ed, the defendant Staughton to two 
months, and the other defendants 
to one month imprisonment in 
Huntingdon gaol, and to find s¢- 
curity for their good behaviour for 
two years, themselves in 404. and 
two securitiés in 20/. each. See 
p. (105,) vol. for 1808, 

The king.v. Wheeler and others. 

99, The atrorney-general moved 
for the judgement of the court 
on John Wheeler, Edmund Brad- 
shaw, William Harley, William 
Darlington, Richard Ashley, James 
Zachary, Henry Drain, Sanmel 
Haighton, and Thomas Vallance, 
who had suffered judgement, to go 
against them by default on an m- 
formation charging that they, with 
agreat many others, to the num- 
ber of 200 in the whole, did at Li- 
verpool, on the 29th of November 
1808, by force and arms assemble 
ma riotous manner at a place of 
rendezvous for seamen, in Liver- 
pool, with intent to rescue an im- 
pressed seaman of ihe name of John 
Crossley. The defendants, it ap- 
peared,soon became sensible of their 
improper conduct, and presented 
@ memorial to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, confessing their sorrow 
and contrition. ‘hey afterwards 
allowed judgement to go by default, 
and now filed afidavits, throwing 

selves on the clemency of the 
court, being all journeymen rope- 
makers or labourers, who had fa- 
milies depending on their daily la- 
bour for support. The sentence of 
the court was, that each of the de- 


fendants be imprisoned in the case 
tle of Lancaster for the space of 
twelve calendar months. | 

24. T. Tomlinson, a private in 
the 6th carabineers, quartered im 
Leeds, put a period to his existence 
with a pistol, A coroner’s inquest 
was held on the body, anda ver- 
dict returf@l of flo de se. The 
body was afterwards taken at mid- 
night, and buried in a cross-road, 
The corpse had scarcely been come 
mitted to its ignominious grave, 
when some of his comrades, encou- 
raged by the populace, jumped in- 
to the grave and took the body to 
the new burying-eround at the pa- 
rish church, and buried it with 
military honours, 


BOW-STREET. 

Thomas Daly, a watchman hes 
longing to the parish of St. Marys 
le Strand, in the district of the Sa- 
voy, was brought to the office, and 
underwent an examination before 
Mr. Read, charged with being con- 
cerned with another man, not yet 
taken, with robbing Carolina Wil- 
cox, the wife of the boatswain’s 
mate of his majesty’s brig Beagle, 
of bink notes of 207. and 104. each, 
to the amount of about 200/, and 
Gi. in cash, nine valuable gowns, and 
other women’s wearing apparel, 
by means of a deep laid scheme. 
The prosecutrix’s husband was late. 
ly paid off in the Downs. He re- 
ceived three years pay and some 
prize money, which he gave her, 
in consequence of his being ordered 
to sea again, and desired her tore. 
turn home to Irelend to her mother, 
who has the care of their two chil- 
dren. The money he gave her, 
together with a sum she received 
asa present from captain Newcomb, 
made up the above. Early on Sa- 
turday morning she left Deal by 
the stage, and arrived in. the even- 
ing 
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ing at the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross. She not knowing any per- 
son in England, took her place by 
the Liverpool coach, to proceed 
the following morning to Ireland, 
She slept at the inn, and was called 
im the morning at four o’clock, the 
coach starting at five. geShe got up 
when she was called, and was wait- 





ing for the coach starting, under’ 


the gateway in St. Martin’s-lane s 
the ostler went to her, and told her 
the coach was nearly ready, and 
desired her to follow him; she did 
so a few yards, but, it being dark, 
lost sight of him; when the prisoner 
and another man accosted her, and 
said they were going by the coach 
she was, and as the coach would 
stop at three places before it got off 
the stones, which was very disagrec- 
able, advised her to walk on with 
them till they got to the last place, 
which she was silly enough toagree 
to. They set off, and, as she sup- 
posed, along the Strand (the con- 
trary road the coach goes). It has 
since been ascertained they went 
up Drury-lane, and stopped at the 
Black Boy public-house; the pri- 
soner and his companion had three 
half pints of gin; the prosecttrix 
did not take any liquor, but got 
some milk ofa woman at the door. 
After the prisoner and his compa- 
nion had drunk their gin, they con- 
ducted herto the Cock public-house, 
m Dyot-street, St. Giles’s, which 
they told her was the last place the 
coach called at, and they asked her 
to treat them with some liquor ; 
which she agreed to, She put her 
bundle on the bar, in expectation 
of the coach coming up. The pri- 
soner’s companion took her bundle 
on his back, she supposing he was 
taking itto the coach. Ina few 
minutes after, the prisoner told her 
the other man had run away with 
her bundle: this very mach alarm- 
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ed her. The prisoner said he would 
run after him and bring him back: 
he then ran out of the house, but 
never returned, In this forlorn 
state, the prosecutrix was left in 
one of the most shocking and dan. 
gerous nei »+hbourhoods in London, 
without being sensibte of it, or know. 
ing where she was, or a sivgle per. 
son in England, and robbed of the 
whole of her property! This 
bronght her into such a distracted 
state of mind, that‘is more easily 
conceived than described, which in. 
duced her to have rerourse to the 
rash act of committing suicide, 
She took a penknife from her pocket 
and cut her throat: however,a sur. 
geon was procured, and it was dis. 
covered that the knife had not pe. 
netrated deep enongh to endanger 
her life. ‘The wound was sewed 
up, and she is in a fair way of doing 
well. She said, in justification of 
her rash act, that she might as well 
lose her life’ as her money and 
clothes. In this forlorn state, an 
honest sailor took compassion upon 
her. and took her to his apartments, 
where she fared as he and his wife 
did during Sunday, and they made 
up a bed for her. The sailor, after 
making many fruitless inquiries, 
conducted her to the above office. 
Treadway traced out thetwo public 
houses where they stopped at, and 
learned, at the Cock public-house, 
in Dyot-street, that unc of the men’s 
names was Daly, and that he was 
a watchman, and at length disco- 
vered him to belong to St. Mary-ke 
Strand, and apprehended him on 
Monday night, on his beat, m 
Fountain-court, in the Strand. The 
prisoner underwent an exammation, 
when he acknowledged being one 
of the menwho was with the prose 
cntrix, but denicd knowing who the 
other man was, or where he was (0 


be found. He was committed Jd 
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further examination. This case 
‘ercited $o much compassion with 
the gentlemen in the office, that 
they made a liberal subscription for 
her; Mr. Read also ordered her 
to be advertised at the 
se of the office. Several sub- 
scriptions have been since sent to 


the office. 


LONDONGAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. ' 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 29. 


The hon. lieut. W. Waldegrave, of 
the Ville de Paris, arrived here 
this morning with the following 
dispatches trom lord Colling- 
wood, commander in chief in the 
Mediterranean. 


Villede Paris, off St. Sebastian, Oct 30. 

Sir, By my letter of the 16th of 
September, their lordships would 
be informed of the intelligence I 
hadreceived relative to the intended 
movementsof the French squadron, 
and of my reasons for changing 
my station to St. Sebastian, While 
on this station, on the night of the 
99d inst. the Pomone joined, and 
captain Barrie (who with indefati- 
gable perseverance had, with the 
Alceste, watched the port of Tou- 
lon) informed me that the day be- 
fore several of the enemy’s squadron 
had put to sex, that others were 
coming out when he left them, and 
that there was every appearance of 
the whole fleet being on the micve 
from the harbour. ‘They had a nu- 
merous convoy with them; and as 
this movement was meade with the 
first of an easterly wind, there was 
Retle doubt of their being bound to 
the westward, I immediately made 
the Necessary signals for the squa- 
dron to be prepared for their recep- 


jm 


tion, and placed the three frigates 
and sloop (Pomone, Hydra, Vo- 
lontaire, and Minstrel) towindward, 
to give notice of the enemy’s ap. 
proach, On the following morning 
(the 23d), soon after eight o’clock, 
the Volontaire made the signal for 
a fleet to the eastward: w) ile they 
continued to conte down before the 
wind, no alteration was made in 
the squadron, except by advancing 
two fast-sailing ships, the Tigr¢ and 
Bulwark. At ten, the Pomone 
made the signal that the enemy nad 
hauled to the wind; and the convoy 
separating from the ships of war, 
(which were now discovered to con- 
sist of three ships of-the-line only, 
two frigates, two smaller frigates 
or store-ships, and a convoy of 
about 20 sail of vessels, ) I ordered 
rear-adm, Martin to chase them, 
and eight of the best-sailing ships, 
which, standing on contraty tacks, 
mighttake advantage of the changes 
of the Wind, which was then vartae 
ble. At two p.m. the Pomone, hav- 
ing got far to windward, was° di- 
rected by signal to destroy such of 
the convoy 4s could be come up 
with; and in the evening she burnt 
two brigs, two bombards, and a 
ketch, ‘The enemy before dark was 
out of sight, and the ships chasing, 
not much advanced, were standing 
to the northward, while the squa- 
dron with me stretched tothe south- 
ward, ‘The next moruing neither 
the French nor our own chasing 
ships were in sight. This morning 
rear-adm. Martin joined with his 
division, as named in the margin", 
having again fallenein with the ene- 
my, on the 24th, off the entrance 
of the Rhone, and on the 25th they 
chased them on shore ; the Robust, 
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* Canopus, Renowa, Tigre, Sultan, Leviathav, and Cumberland. 
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of 84 gtins, beating the flag of rear- 
adm. Boudain, and the Leon of 74, 
off Frontignan ; where the day fol- 
lowing themselves set fire to them. 
‘The Borée of 74 guns, and a frigate, 
ran on shore at the entrance of the 
port of Cette, where there is little 
probability of either of them being 
saved. I cannot sufficiently express 
the high satisfaction I have felt at 
the intrepid perseverance of rear- 
adm. Martin, and of the captains of 
the ships who were with him in the 
yursuit. Nothing less ‘ardent, or 
Poe skilful, would have produced a 
result so fortunate, where the coast 
near the Rhone is exceedingly shoal 
and dangerous, so that some of the 
ships were in five and six fathom 
water, the weather thick, and the 
south-east wind blowing strong. [ 
enclose to you, sir, rear-admiral 
Martin’s letter; and beg to congra- 
tulate their lordships on three great 
ships of the enemy being thus de- 
stroyed, without the smallest resist- 
ance on their part, or a shot being 
fired by the Bruish ships, except a 
few by the Tigre atthe Borée when 
she was pushing ashore at Cette. 
Of their two frigates, the Pomone 
and Pauline, one hauled her wind 
some time in the night, and fetched 
into Marseilles road. The other 
part of the French squadron are 
found to remain in Toulon by the 
ships which have sinte examined 
that port. CoLLwcwoop, 
Canopus, a? sea, Osi. 27. 
My lord, In obedience to the 
signal for the Canopus to chase 
E.N.E. I stood that way the whole 
of the night of the 29d, end the foi- 
lowing day, in company with the 
Renown, Tigre, Sultan, Leviathan, 
and Cumberland. In the evening 
four sail were seen, to which we 
immediately gave chase, and pur- 
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Brom shop. wi ane a 
vO ater, and the wind 
being direct on the shore, near the 
entrance of the Rhone, it became 
necessary to keep to the wind dy. 
ring the night. The followin 
morning (the 25th) the same ships 
were again seen, and chased be 
tween Cette and Frontignan, where 
they ran on shore; two of them 
(an 80-gun ship, bearing a reat. 
admiral’s flag, and a 7+) at the 
latter place, and one ship of the 
line and a frizate at the former, 
From the shoal water and intricacy 
of the navigation, it was impossible 
to get close to the enemy’s two line. 
of-battle ships near Frontignan, to 
attack them when on shove; for, 
in attempting to do so, one of his 
majesty’s ships was under five fa- 
thoms water, and another in less 
than six. On the 26th I stnt the 
boats to sound, meaning if possible 
to buoy the channel (if any had 
been found), by which the enemy’s 
shipscouldbe attacked; but at night 
we had the satisfaction to see them 
set on fire. From the circumstances 
under which the ship and fngate 
ran on shore at the entrance of the 
port of Cette, 1 have little doubt 
the former will be lost, and the fri- 
gate must certainly have received 
considerable damage; but they 
cannot be got at on account of the 
batteries. Your lordship must be 
well aware that nothing but the 
great press of sail carried by his 
majesty’s ships, and the good look- 
out kept, could have enabled them 
to close with those of the enemy, 
from the distance they were at tae 
time they commenced the chase. 
G. Martin. 


Vice-admiral lord Collingwood. 


Ville de Paris, off Rosas, Nov.) 
Sir, When the enemy’s convoy 
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‘as chased on the 23d ult. their 
transports separated from the ships 
of war, and under the protection 
of an armed store-ship, two bom- 
bards, and a zebeck, made for the 
Bay of Rosas. When the ships of 
war were disposed of as related in 
my letter of yesterday, the convoy 
becamie the object of my attention; 
and on the 29th the Apollo was 
sent off Rosas to examine what 
vessels were there, and how far they 
were in a situation gssailable. The 
next day I appointed the ships as 
per margin® for this service, under 
the orders of capt. Ffallowell, to 
bring them ont if the wind was fas 
yourable, or otherwise to destroy 
them. The state of the wind and 
sea would not permit this operation 
gntil last night, when after dark 
the ships bore up for the bay, and 
anchored abowt five miles from the 
castle of Rosas, under the protec- 
tion af which castle, of ‘Trinity 
Fort, and of several newly-erected 


batteries, the convoy, consisting of ° 


Il vessels, five of them armed as 
per accompanying list, were moor- 
ed. The boats being arranged in, 
separate divisions, the whole were 
put underthe ordersof lieut. Tatlour, 
first-lieufenant of the Tigre, and 
proceeded to the attack of the ene- 
my, who, although he could have 
had no previous intimation of such 
anenterpriseagainsthim, was found 
vigilant, and completely on his 
guard, The ship, which was a 
smaller sort of frigate, was inclosed 
in boarding nettings, and a gun 
boat advanced a-head of her for 
the look-out + on being hailed, and 
the alarm-gun fired, our boats 
Stretched out, the crews at the 
highest pitch of animation, filling 
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the air with their cheers. Eacli di- 
vision took the part previously al- 
lotted to it. The armed ship was 
boarded at all points, and carried 
in a few minutes, notwithstanding 
a spirited and sturdy resistance 
which the enemy made. All their 
armed vessels were well defended ; 
but the Britislr seamen and marines, 
determined to subdue them, were 
not to be repelled, even by a fofcé 
found to be double that which was 
expected ; and besides the opposi- 
tion made by the vessels, the guhs 
from the castle, the forts in the bay, 
the gun-boats, and musketry from 
the beach, kept a constant firé on 
them. On the opening of day every 
ship or vessel was either burnt or 
brought off, aided by the light winds 
which then came from the land; 
and the whole of the convoy-that 
came from Toulon for the supply 
of the French army in Spain has 
been destroyed; with the exception 
of the frigate which escaped to 
Marseilles, and one store-ship not 
since lieard of. I cannot conclude 
this narrative without an expression 
of the sentiment which theexecution 
of this bold enterprise has inspired 
me with, and the respect and ad- 
miration I feel for those who ‘pers 
formed it; Inthe first place, suc- 
cess greatly depended. on the pre- 
vious arrangement which was 
made by capt. Hallowell, with a 
judgement and foresight that di- 
sting Gishes that officer in every ser- 
vice he is employed on; the division 
of the boats, the preparation of fire 
materials, and providing them with 
evety implement that contingency 
couldrequire, established confidence 
throughout.the whole; and in this 
he was ably assisted by the experts 





* Tigre, Cumberland, Volonraire, Apollo, Topaze, Philomel, Scout, and Tuscan. 
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ence and zeal of captains Wode- 
house, Bullen, Taylor, and Hope. 
brigs were under-sai}, as near 
the vessels attacked as the light 
winds would allow; and captain 
Ha}lowell speaks in high terms of 
praise of the conduct of their com- 
manders, Crawly, Raitt, and Wil- 
son, The first lieutenant Tailour 
ded to the assault in a most gallant 
manner, and was followed by the 
other officers, as if each was ambi- 
tious of his place, and desired to 
be first: the whole party bravely 
maintained the character which Bri- 
tish seamen have established for 
themselves, I am sorry I have to 
add, that the loss has been consider- 
able, of which I enclose a list. 
Lieut. Tait, of the Volontaire, an 
excellent and brave young officer, 
and Mr. Caldwell, master’s mate 
of the Tigre, a.youth of great pro- 
mise, were the only officers slain, 
Many officers in the fleet were de- 
sirous of being volunteers in this 
service. I could not resist the 
earnest request of lietts. lords vis- 
eount Balgonie, the hon. J. A. 
Maude, and the hon. W. Walcde- 
cag of the Ville de Paris, to have 
e command of boats, in which 
they displayed that spirit which is 
inherent inthem. CoLtinewoon, 
P. S. I have charged lieut. Wal- 
degrave, of the Ville de Paris, with 
the delivery of my dispatches; an 
officer of great merit, and who 
commanded one of the boats em- 
ployed on this service. 


Tigre, off Cape St. Sebastian, Now. 1. 


My lord, In obedience to your 
lordship’s order of the 30th ult. I 
proceeded to the Bay of Rosas 
with the ships and sloops named in 
the margin, where, finding it im- 
practicable to attack the enemy’s 
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convoy while under weigh (the w; 
being at S. E. anda ove cwell 
T anchored the shipsof the squadron 
yesterday evening after dark, about 
five miles off the town of Rosas, 
and detached all the boats under 
the command of lieut. Tailour, first 
of the Tigre, to destroy them: the 
spirited manner in which he led 
them on to the attack, commanded 
the admiration of every one present; 
and the gallant manner in which 
he was supported, reflects the high. 
est honouronevery personemployed 
on this service. 1 have the honour 
to enclose a list of vessels captured 
and destroyed on this occasion ; and 
when your lordship is informed 
thet the enemy was aware of our 
intention to attack him, and had 
taken the precaution of fixing 
boarding nettings, and placing a 
launch, with a gun init, in advance, 
to give him notice of our appro: 
and that the vessels were also de- 
fended by the very strong batteries 
on shore, I trust your lordship will 
consider it equat in gallantry and 
jadgement to any exploit that has 
occurred under yourlordship’scom- 
mand. Our loss has been severe; 
and among the list of killed I have 
to lament the loss of lieut. Tait of 
the Volontaire, of whom capt. Bul- 
len speaks in high terms, as an of- 
ficer who has distinguished himself 
upon many occasions; and Mr. 
Caldwell, master’s mate of the Ti- 
gre the latter has left a widowed 
mother in distressed circumstances, 
who looked to him for comfort and 
support. Among the wounded are 
lieut. T'ailour ef the Tigre, and 
lieut. Forsterof the Apollo, severely. 
‘he brigs were directed to keep 
under weigh, and were in an ad- 
mirable situation at day-light to 
have given assistance, had it bees 
necessary. 1 have the honour ~ 
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to enclose a list of the officers em- 
ployed on this service; and I have 
ofily to state that their conduct, and 
that of the seamen and marines 
under their command, was such as 
to exceed any encomium from my 

, and entitles them to my 
warmest thanks and approba- 
af lam, &c. 

B. Hattowe ct, 


DECEMBER. 


Admiralty-office, Dec. 5. 
Letter from lord Collingwood to 
the hon. W. W. Pole, dated Viile 
de Paris, off St. Sebastian, the 
$0th of October. 
Sir—My letter of the 4th Au- 
st informed their lordships of 
Bis oroposal I had made to sir J. 
Stuart, that the islands of Zante, 
Cephalonia, &c. should be seized 
on, before the French could turn 
their regard from the defence of 
Naples to strengthen other points, 
iad in which letter I inclosed you 
a copy of the instructions I had 
sent to admiral Martin, to be de- 
livered to capt. Spranger, of the 
Warrior, whom I had selected to 
command the naval part of the 
expeditions The change which at 
that time had taken place in the 
state of the armies of the North, 
required the general’s considera- 
tion, whether an adequate force 
eyes spared from the army ; 
and delayed their departure from 
Sicily until the 23d September, 
when the Warrior sailed from Mes- 
sina, with the Philomel sloop and 
transports, carrying about 1600 
troops, under the command of gen. 
Oswald. The Spartan at the same 
time sailed for Malta, with Mr. 
Oresti and count Cladan, a Ce- 
lonian gentleman, who had for 
some ume taken refuge at Malta, 
aud wliose influence in the country 
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I hoped would be advantageous to 
the service. Orde*s were also sent 
to captain Eyre, of the Magnifi- 
cent, to join them with the Corfu 
squadron.—lI have great satisfaction 
in informing you of the success of 
the expedition, and that the French 

arrisons in Zante, Cephalonia, 

thaca, and Cerigo, have, after 2 
faint resistance, surrendered to his 
majesty’s arms, the people liberated 
from the oppression of the French, 
and the government of the Sept’. 
Insular republic declared to be ree 
stored.—As no preparation for so 
unexpected a change could have 
been made by the inhabitants, it 
has been found cenvenient by the 
officers and principal people who 
are now to assume the goverament 
that the British flag, with that of 
the republic, shall be continued to 
fly until the several departments 
are filled, and regularity is esta- 
blished.—T he influence of Mr. Fos 
resti, and the estimation in which 
his character is held by the people 
much facilitated the operations. I 
have written to him to resume hig 
functions of British resident.—.At 
Cerigo the greatest resistance was 
made; but capt. Brenton’s skill 
and resources are such as would 
surmount much greater difficulties 
than they could present, 

Ihave, &c. 
q CoLLinGwoop. 


Mr. Kempe v. the rev. Mr. Wicks, in 
the Court of Arches. 


11. This cause was instituted by 
Mr. Kempe, a gentleman of Cal- 
vinistical independence, (the real 
doctrine, in fact, of the church of 
England,) against the rev. Mr. 
Wicks, rector of a parish in So- 
mersetshire, for refusing to bury a 
child belonging to two parishion- 
ers, on the ground of the child 
having been bapiized by a dissent- 
(N 3) ing 
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ing minister. It was contended, 
on the part of ghe rev. Mr. Wicks, 
that the administéring of this sa- 
crament must be performed by a 
lawful minister of the established 
church of England, otherwise such 
baptism was to he considered as 
a and void, both by the ancient 
and modern rubrics, canon law, and 
various other authorities, quoted 
by the learned civilians on the sub- 
ject.——Sir John Nicholl, after hear- 
ing the counsel on behalf of the 
promoter of the suit, was of opi- 
nion (after entering at considerable 
length into the various authorities 
upon the point in question), that 
the rev. Mr. Wicks had mistaken 
the law, and that it was his duty 
to have performed the ceremony 3 
at the same time recommending, 
as this suit was not brought by Mr. 
Kempe through any vindictive spi- 
rit, but only for the purppse of de- 
termiaing the right, and setiing 
the that he weuld 
be satisfied with correcting the er- 
ror, and establishing the right, 
without proceeding any furiher in 
the cause. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 

12. We have already noticed the 
structure and opening of the new 
theatre, Covent Garden; and hav- 
ing referrred to a succeeding ar- 
ticle, we may, in this place, ob- 
serve that a spirit of opposition 
had for many months been ex- 
cited by some of the more respec- 
table daily and weekly papeis, a- 
gainst the new prices which tt was 
avowedly intended to lay on the 
public for their usual amusement. 
The moment the curtain was drawn 
up, in the evening of the 18th 
of September, the cry of “ orp 
PRICES’ seemed to issue from every 
partof the house. ‘The shout was 
not like a sudden peal of thunder 
which soon spends its rage. Sis 
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lence could not be obtained the 
whole evening, nor could the voice 
ofa single actor be heard through. 
out the periormance, The same 
conduct, only increasing in vio. 
lence, was pursued night after 
night till the 23d, when the Mas 
niigers perceived that the Opposie 
tion Was gaining ground, and that 
in aid of the lungs, the feet and 
the hands, catcalls, accompanied 
by rattles, trumpets, whistles, &e, 
were brought into the theatre, and 
used to drown the voices of the 
actors, and that placards were cit. 
culated through the house, and 
displayed from sticks in way of 
standards. They therefore deter. 
mined to shut up the house for a 
few nig! Mr. Kemble came 
for Sled in the course of the even. 
ing; and having with great diffi. 


ts. 


culty obtained »~hearing, he said 
that thre proprietors were most 
anxiously inclined to do every thing 


in their power to mect the public 
inciination, and to allay any fer. 


nieat which might have been cres 
ared, ‘hey were, therefore, wil 
li iy that a committee of gentle. 
men should be appointed to inspect 


the state of the concern, and from 
the profits thence derived, to say 
whether the old or the new prices 
were the most fit and reasonable. 
He also stated, that it was the ine 
tention of the proprietors that till 
the report of these rentlemen could 
be icceived, the theatre should 
continue shut. 

The committee appointed by the 
proprietors consisted of men of bu- 
siness, and of gentlemen ol the 
first respectability im life ; among 
them were Sir Charles Price, the 
Solicitor General, the Reeorder ot 
London, the Governor of the 
Bank, and Mr. Angerstein. The 
report made by these gentlemen 


stated, that the rate of profit A 
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last six years was only 6% per 
cat. per ann. on the capital ad- 
yanced. ‘That the future profits of 
the new theatre, at the proposed 
advance in the prices of admission, 
will amount to only 34 per. cent. 
rann. upon the capital expended 

in the theatre, if the same be ‘in- 
gired; and that upon the same 
supposition of insurance, at the 
former .prices of admission, the 
roprietors will annually sustain a 
fe of # per cent. on their capital, 
This report was unsatisfactory to a 
great part of the audience, who 
did not seem to give credit to the 
facts stated ; the riots were instant- 
ly renewed ; and we may add, that 
scarcely was ever such a scene of 
confusion witnessed in any civilized 
country. Plays were announced 
aod regularly performed; but whe- 
ther the words of the piece were 
repeated by the actor, or wheth T 
the whole was an exhibition of 
dumb show, could not be ascertain- 
ed for the incessant shouts, roarin:, 
and other noises which the audci- 
ence, or rather the spectators, ex- 
cited. Night after night, and 
week after week, was this disrrace- 
ful scene repeated. The managers 
were determined to pursue their 
course, thinking that the people 
would scarcely continue long to 


“pay the price of entrance, and yet 


abandon the amusement for. which 
they paid their money. ‘They were 
disappointed, and resistance was 
continued uniformly, and wichout 
any abatement, for several weeks. 
At first the piolic voice, at least 
of those who did not join in the 
tumult, was decidedly with the 
managers; but when these hdd re- 
course to means the most hostile to 
humanity for their support, the pub- 
li¢ current set in against them ;— 
when men of the most ferocious 
chatacters were planted in all paits 


of the house to overwhelm, with 
bludgeons and other destruciive 
weupons, an irritated and defence. 
less populace, the proprietors, bes 
came objects of general indignation. 
With those who avere guilty, many 
innocent persons were taken up and 
imprisoned, some even without 
those forms which the laws of ‘the 
land in all cases require; many 
were seriously maimed who had 
not the smallest concern in exciting 
the ntghtly distufbances; and some, 
even females, were treated witha 
brutality which reflected the great 
est disgrace on those who authoe 
rized them. Bills of indictment in 
abundance were presented on one 
side, and, on the other, actions were 
entered by persons who thought 
themselves aggrieved, either by 
itlse imprisonment, or by illegal 
afd injurious treatment. The 
grand jury threw out almost all 
the bills presented against those 
charged with being active in the 
riets; and in the mean time the 
box-keeper was cast in an action, 
and a verdict with damages given 
against him for an assault. The 
managers had indicted Mr. Clifford 
and others for a conspiracy; but 
when a verdict was obtained, a- 
gainst their own servant, who had 
acted his part with marked violence, 
and the most bitter malevolence, 
they undoubtedly began to be ap- 
prehensive that their indictment 
would redound to their own dis- 
comfiture and disgrace, and were 
anxious for an opportunity of ac- 
commodating matters, A dinner 
was held at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern in the Strand, to celébrate 
the victory gained by Mr. Clifford 
over the box-xeeper, and to devise, 
probably, the means of resisting 
the managers, and of defraying 
the expenses which would be nes. 
cessarily incurred in defending the — 
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ns indicted. To this meeting, 
after dinner, Mr. Kemble craved an 
admission, and terms of peace were 
digested and settled, It was agreed 
that the price of the pit should be 
restored to its former state; and 
that the new price for the’ boxes 
should be continued: that after 
the present season the private boxes 
should be laid open: that all pro- 
secutions, on both sides, should be 
given up; and that the managers 
should express publicly in the 
theatre their regret at the events 
which had so long (between two 
and ‘three months) disturbed the 
ublic harmony. The terms were 
ratified in the play-house, except- 
ing only, that the box-keeper was 
marked wiih public execration, and 
it was agreed that he should with- 
draw. Atiength, by means of a 
supplicatory letter, he was again 
restored to his office, and every 
thing has since gone on in the usual 
routine. 
13, It now appears that Caroline 
Wilcox, whose 


case excited so 
much commiseration when exa- 
mired at Bow-sireet respecting the 


robbery of her bundle, ts an artful 
impostor. According to the ac- 
count given by captain Dolling, 
late of the Beagle (not capt. New- 
comb, now of that ship, as she as- 
serted), a person answering her 
descnption came on board the Bea- 
gle, at Sheerness, the latter end of 
September, and lived for abuut six 
weeks with a seaman cf the name 
of Magnus Henderson. She was 
put on shore at Dea!, when the 
ship was ordered to sea, and Mag 
nus Henderson then gave hei, as he 
thinks, abont five pounds. She 
has a sore on one of }her legs, which 
she endeavoured to make the pub- 
lic believe was the consequence of 
a wound she received in the laie 
expedition to the Scheldt, where 
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she never was in her life. The Ma. 
gistrates at Bow-street have given 
notice, that the money ext , 
from the feelings of the humane 
public, by her inisrepresentations, 
will be offered to the donors by ape 
plying at the public office, 

Daly, who was charged with the 
robbery (see Nov. 24), was tried, 
and convicted on circumstantial 
evidence; but by the exertions and 
activity, of some worthy persons, 
particularly Mr, Joshua Joyce, Es. 
sex-street, Strand, and by the can 
did attention of the common ser. 
jeant, and one of the judges, his 
lunocence was proved so satisfac. 
torily that he received his majesty’s 
iree pardon. 

14. A cask of wine was floated 
on shore on the coast of the manor 
of Holdernesse, ‘The coast bailiff, 
and some custom-house officers, 
on learning of the stranger’s ar 
rival, went immediately to pay a 
complimentary visit; the officers 
laid hold of one end of the cask, 
and said, This belongs to the 
king 3”? the bailiff laid hold of the 
other, and said it belonged to the 
lord of the manor. Say the offi. 
cers, “It is smuggled, it has not 
paid the fort duty :” said the bai- 
lif, * I think it is Madeira.” The 
officers smiled at the honest man’s 
blunder, and explained, they meant 
the duty on wine imporied: says 
the bailiff, “ It has been in no port, 
it has come by itself on the beach.” 
Both parties remained inflexible; 
and the officers having, after grave 
consultation, deternaned, that the 
bailiff could not drink the cask of 
wine whilst they went to their Cus 
tom-house, at a short distance, for 
advice, proposed the wine should 
be put into a small hut; but the 
bailiff thinking it. safer within the 
lord’s immediate jurisdiction, ™ 
the mean time removed it to the» 
cellar 
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the baronial chateau. The 
eee Orne on this: “ Oh, 
ho!” said they, “ now we have 
; the wine is ours he all in- 

d purposes, as it as been re- 
ee ahead! 2 permit.” Says the 
bailiff, “If 1 had not removed the 
wine without a permit, the sea 
would the next tide.”—*« Then,” 
said the officers, “ the sea would 
have been put into the court of 
exchequer.” The bailiff shut the 

at hall-door in their faces. 

The lord was exchequered ; that 
is, the attorney-general! filed his in- 
formation against him; lawyers 
learned were engaged on both sides: 
the crown lawyers said the officers 
were certainly right; the lord’s 
lawyers said Ae certainly was. 

The cause came on at the York 
assizes; and the noise it made was 
as much as the contested election 
there. All the wime-bibbing lords 
of manors in that and the adjoin- 
ing counties were present, and 
the court was consequently much 
crowded. A special verdict was 
found, which left the question for 
the determination of the court of 
exchequer. 

It came on to be argued. Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s dictum, ‘that 
a < ap deal may be said on both 
sides,” was demonstrated to the 
fullest extent, by the long-robed 
and worthy combatants engaged 
by the crown and the lord of the 
manor. 

The court took time to delibe- 
rate; and on the last day of last 
term pronounced judgement, that 
it Was a case which the act requir- 
Ps permits for the removal of wine 
did not embrace, the act only al- 
ey to wine which had paid duty; 
that trom the case in Vau han, it 
was clear, that wine to be liable to 
duty must be imported ; that wine, 
# Vaughan said, could not be im- 
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ported by itself, but must be by. 
the agency of some one else; an 
that it was in that case determined 
that wine wrecked could not: be 
subject toa duty. The lord keeps _ 
the wine, and will have to pay an 
enormous bill of costs for the de- 
fence of his rights, as in infore 
mations by the attorney-general, 
though the verdict is with the de- 
fendant, he does not get his costs. 

14, The following are the resolu- 
tions voted at the common-hall :— 

Resolved unanimously, That the 
enormous waste of treasure, and 
unprofitable loss of lives, in the 
late military enterprises in which’ 
his majesty’s forces have been une 
fortunately employed, have excited 
mingled feelings of compassion, 
disappointment, indignation, and 
alarm, among all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, 

| gee Mates That the whole mili- 
tary strength and resources of this 
kingdom have been drawn forth to 
an extent unparalleled in its his- 
tory, and have been most improvi- 
dently applied, and fatally con- 
sumed, in unconnected and abor.- 
tive enterprises, attended with no 
permanent advantage to Great Bri- 
tain, without effectual relief to her 
allies, and distinguished only by 


the unprofitable valour displayed, 


and immense sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. ' 
Resolved unanimously, That 
during these unprecedented failures 
and calamities, our misfortunes 
have been highly aggravated by 
the imbecility -and distraction in 
the cabinet, where it appears his 
majesty’s confidential servants have 
been engaged in the most despicable 
intrigues and cabals, endeavouring 
to deceive and supplant each other, 
to the great neglect of their public 
duty, and scandal of the govern- 
ment. 
Resolved 
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Resolved unanimously, That we 
are of opinion, that in the present 
arduous struggle, in which we are 
engaged, the safety of the British 
empire can alone be preserved by 
wise and honest councils to direct 
the public force; and that such 
councils cart alone be upheld by 
the energies of a free and united 

ple. 

S Resctved unanimously, That 
such calamitous events imperiously 
call for a rigid and impartial in- 
quiry ; and that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, 
praying his majesty t® instiiute 
such inquiry. 

16. The following is a correct 
statement of the East India ships 
lost, missing, and taken, from the 
commencemen’ : present year 
to this day: M:. posed to 
be lost, the Experisent, Giory, 
Lord Nelson, Jane Duchess of 


Gordon, Lady Jane Dundas, Ben-. 


al, and Calcutta; Britannia and 
ae Gardner lost on the Cood- 
win Sands : V Valpole, lost off Mar- 

ate; Skelton Castle, Jost near 
Bega! river; Travers, struck on 
a rock, and was lost, in India; 
Streatham and Europe, taken by 
the French in the Bay of Bengal ; 
and Asia, lost in Bengal river. 


OXFORD ELECTION. 


The election of chancellor of the 
University of Oxford concluded at 
ten o’clock on Thursday night, af- 
ter the most severe contest ever 
experienced there, The numbers 
were as follow :— 

For Lord Grenville. .... 406 
Lord Eldon,....... 390 
Duke of Beaufort .. 288 

Lord Grenvi!le was therefore de- 
clared duly elected, by a majority of 
16 over lord Eldon, and of 118 over 
the duke of Beaufort. 

This election was more warmly 
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contested than any former one re 
collected. in Oxford. 8@ great a 
number of votes were never before 
offered. The number that voted 
amounted to 1084, and the whole 
that have a right to ‘vote amount 
only to 1274 There remained 
therefore only 190 persons who did 
not vote on this occasion. A] the 
bishops who have a vote for the 
election of chancellor in this Uni. 
versity, it is understood, voted for 
lord Grenvilie, ex: pt two, who, 


it is feported, voted for lord Eldon, 


Paris, December 17. 
BONAPARTE DIVORCED FROM HiI$ 
EMPRESS. 

By desire of his majesty the 
emperor, all the members of the 
senate assembled yesterday, at ele. 
ven o’clock in the morning, in full 
dress, in the hall of their usual site 
tings. ‘The sitting of the senate 
yesterday, at which the kings of 
Westphalia and Naples, Grand 
Admiral, the Prince Viceroy of 
Italy, the Arch-Chancellor of State, 
the Prince Vice-Grand Constabie, 
and the Prince Vice-Grand¢ Elector 
assisted, and at which the Prince 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire pre- 
sided, will form, on account of the 
importance of the subjects which 
were discussed, an epoch in the 
annals of France. On that day 
was presented to the senators a pro- 
jet of a senatus consulium, re 
specting a dissolution of the mam 
riage between the emperor Napo- 
leon and the empress Josephine 
The dissolution of the marnage, 
required by the two high parties, 

nd approved of by a family coun. 
cil, at which all the princes and 
princesses of the imperial family, 
at present in Paris, assisted, re- 
ceived the same day the assent of 
the senate, after having been the 


object of examination of a special 
commussioR 


~ 
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commission named for this pur- 
After having read the con- 
tents of the imperial decree, which 
enacts the convocation of the se. 
nate, and of that which directs 
that it shajl be presided by the 


ince arch-chancellor, and that 
the princes of the imperial family 
hereafter named shouid be present 
in the senate, the official journal 

‘ves an account of this memorable 
sitting in the following terms :— 

« The conservative senate, as- 
sembled to the number of mem- 
bers prescribed by article 90th of 
the act of the constitution, and 
dated the 15th December, 1799, 
having scen the act drawn up, the 
}5th of the present month, by the 
prince arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire, of which the following is the 
substance ;— 

‘In the year 1809, and the ! 5th 
day of December, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, we Jean Jaques 


Regis Cambaceres, prince arch-. 


chancellor of the empire, duke of 
Parma, exercising the functions 
prescribed to us by title the 2d of 
the 14th article of the statute of 
he imperial family, and in conse 
quence of orders addressed to us 
by his majesty the emperor and 
king, in his private letter dated that 
day, of the following tenor :— 
‘My cousin, our desire is that 
ay repair this day, at nine o’clock 
nthe evening, to our grand cabi- 
net of the palace of the Thuilleries, 
attended by the civil seeretary of 
state of our imperial family, to 
receive from ys, and from the em- 
press, our dear consort, a commu- 
nication of great importance; for 
this purpose we have ordered that 
this present ree letter should be 
gent you. We pray God to have 
nat cousin, in his holy, blessed 
ping, 
‘Paris, Dec. 15, 1809. 
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“ Onthe backiswritten--* To our 
cousin, the prince arch-chancellor, 
duke of Parma,’ ' 

«* We accordingly proceeded ta 
the hall of the throne of the palace 
of the Thuilleries, atteuded by Mi- 
chel-Louis-Etienne Regnaule (de 
St. Jean d’Angely), count of the 
empire, minister of state, and se. 
cretary of state to the imperial fa. 
mily. A quarter of an hour afters 
wards, we were introduced to the 

rand cabinet of tle emperor, where 
we found his majesty the emperor 
and king with her majesty the em- 
press, attemded by their majesties 
the kings-of Holland, Westphalia, 
and Naples, his imperial highness 
the prince viceroy, the queens of 
Holland, Westphalia, Naples, and 
Spain, Madame, and her imperial 
highness the princess Paulina, His 
majesty the emperor and- king cons 
descended to address us in. these 
terms :— 

* My cousin, prince arch-chane 
cellor, I dispatched to you a pris 
vate letter, dated this day, to di- 
rect you to repair to my cabinet 
for the purpose of communicatin 
to you the resolution which I pin, 
the empress, my dearest consort, 
have takem It gives me pleasure, 
that the kings, queens, and prin- 
cesses, my brothers and sisters, my 
brothers and sisters-in-law, my 
daughter-in-law, and my son-in- 
law become my adoped son, as 
well as my mother, should witness 
what | am going to communicate 
to you, 

‘ The politics of my monarchy, 
the interest and the wants of my 
people, which have constantly 
guided all my actions, require, that 
atter me, [ shouid leave to children, 
inheritors of my love for my 
people, thar throne on which Pro 
vidence has pliced me. Notwithe 
standing, for several years past I 
have 
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have lost the hope of having chil- 
dren by my marriage with my 
well-beloved consort, the empress 
Josephine. This it is which in- 
duces me to sacrifice the sweetest 
affections of my heart, to attend to 
nothing but the good of the state, 
and to wish the i 

marriage. Arrived at the age of 
forty years, I may indulge the 
hope of living long enough to edu- 
cate, in my views and sentiments, 
the children which it may please 
Providence to give me: God knows 
how much such a resolution has 
cost my heart; but thefe is no sa- 
crifice beyond my courage, that I 
will not make, when it is proved to 
me to be necessary to the welfare 
of France. I should add, that tar 
from ever having had reason. to 
complain, on the contrary, I have 
had only to be satisfied wich the at- 
tachment and the affection of my 
weil-beloved consort. She has a- 
dorned 15 years of my life, the 
remembrance of which will ever 
remain engraven on my heart. She 
was crowned by my hand. I wish 
she should preserve the rank and 
title of empress, but, above all, that 
she should never doubt my senti- 
ments, and that she should ever re- 
gard me as her best and dearest 
friend.’ 

“ His majesty the emperor and 
king having ended, her majesty the 
empress and queen spoke as fol- 
lows : 

* By the permission of cur dear 
and august consort, I ought to de- 
elare, that not preserving any hope 
of havimg children, which may 
fulfil the wants of his policy and 
the interests of France, I am pleased 
to give him the greatest proof 
of attachment and devotion which 
has ever been given on earth. I 
= all from his bounty, it was 

hand which crowned me ; and 
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from the height of this 

have received nothing but mee 
affection and love from the French 
yes i 

‘I think I prove myself prate. 

i . STH to the debian 

lage which heretofore 
was an obstacle to the welfare of 
France, which deprived it of the 
happiness of being one day govern. 
ed by the descendants of 4 
man, evidently raised up by Pro. 
vidence to efface the evils of 2 
terrible revolution, and to re-esta. 
blish the altar, the throne, and go. 
cial order. But the dissolution of 
my marriage will, in n> de 
change the sentiments of my heart, 
‘The emperor will ever have in me 
his best friend. I know how much 
this act, demanded by policy and 
by interests so great, has chilled 
his heart; but both of us exult in 
the sacrifice which we make for 
the good of the country.’ 

«© After which their imperial ma- 
jesties having demanded an act of 
their respective declarations, as 
well as of the mutual consent con- 
tained in them; and which their 
majesties gave to the dissolution of 
their marriage, as also of the 
power which their majesties con- 
ferred on us to follow up as need 
shall require the effect of their will, 
we prince arch-chancellor of the 
empire, in obedience to the orders 
re requisitions of their majesties, 
have given the aforesaid acts, and 
have in consequence executed the 
present procés verbal, to serve and 
avail according to law, to which 
procés verbal their majesties have 
affixed their 5, bmg and which, 
after having been signed by the 
kings, queens, princes and princesses 
present, has been signed by U% 
and countersigned by the secretary 
of the imperial family. 

“ Done at the palace of the 
Thuilleries, 
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Thuilleries, the day, hour, and the 
aforesaid. 
+8 (Signed) - 
«“ NAPOLEON, 
JosEPHINE, 
(Mapameé, 
Lovis, 
Jerome NAPOLeon, 
Joacuim NapPoveon, 
Evucene Naroveon, 
Juris, 
Hortense, 
CATHERINE, 
PAULINE, 
CAROLINE, 
CAMBACERES, prince arch-chancel- 
lor. 
Counr Recnautt, (de St. Jean 
d’Angely.)” 

Count Regnault (St. Jean d’An- 
gely), after submitting this project 
of a senatus consultum, for dis- 
solving the marriage between the 
emperor Napoleon and the empress 
Josephine, explained the motives of 
it as follows :— 

“ My Lord—Senators,—The so- 
lemn act fully set forth in the se- 
matus consultum now read, con- 
tains all its motives. What could 
we add? what words could we ad- 
dress to the senate of France, but 
would be far below the affecting 
sounds received from the mouths 
of these two august consorts, of 
whom your deliberations will con- 
summate the generous resolutions ? 
Their hearts have coincided in 
making the noblest sacrifices to the 
greatest interests—they have coia- 
cided to make policy of sentiment 
speak language the most trne—the 
Most persuasive—-the most adapted 
t@moveand convince. As foreign- 
ets and as consorts, the emperor and 
empress have done all—there only 
remains for us to love, to bless, and 
toadmire them. *Tis henceforth 


for the French nation to make 


Wwes heard—their memory is 


faithful as their hearts—they will 
unite in their grateful thoughts the 
hope of the future with the remem. 
brance of the past, and never will 
monarchs have received more re« 
spect, admiration, gratitude and 
love, than Napoleon, in immolat- 
ing the most sacred of his affee. 
tions to the wanis of his subjects—~ 
than Josephine in sacrificing her 
tenderness for the best of husbands, 
throvgh devotion for the best 
of kings—through attachment te 
the best of nations: —accept, gentle. 
men, in the name of all France, 
in the sight.of astonished Europe, 
this sacrifice, the greatest ever 
made on earth; and full of the 
profound emotion which you feel, 
hasten to carry to the foot of the 
throne, in the tribute of your sen- 
timents, of the sentiments of all 
Frenchmen, the only prince that 
can be worthy of the fortitude of 
our sovereign, the only consolation 
that can be worthy of their hearts.” 

The prince viceroy spoke as fol 
lows t-— 

‘¢ Prince—Senators,—You have 
heard the project of the senatus 
consustum submitte! to your deli- 
berations ; Lfeel i. :nyv duty, under 
these circumstances, to manifest 
the sentiments by which my family 
are animated. My mother, my 
sister, and myself, owe all to the 
emperor—he has been to usa fa 
ther; he will find in us,. at all 
times, devoted children and obew 
dient subjects,- It is important to 
the happmess of France, that the 
founder of the fourth dynasty 
should in his ol4 age be surrounded 
by direct descendants, who may 
prove a security to all, and a pledge 
of the glory of ourcountry. When 
my mother was crowned, before 
the whole nation, by the hands of 
her august consort, she contracted 
anobliy ation to sacrificeall her affeg« 
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tions to the interests of France. She 
has fulfilled with fortitude, noble- 
ness and dignity this first of duties; 
her soul has often been moved at 
beholding exposed to painiul strug- 
gles, the heart of a man, accus- 
tomed to conquer fortune, and ad- 
vance with a firm step to the ac- 
complishment of his great designs. 
The tears which this resolution has 
cost the emperor, suffice for the 
honour (a /a gloire) of my mother. 
ln the situation she will now fill, 
she will be mo stranger, by her 
wishes to the feelmgs of the new 
prosperities which await us, with a 
satisiaction mingled with pride, 
that she will behold the happiness 
her sacrifices will produce to her 
country, and to her emperor.” 

This speech concluded, count 
Garnicr, annual president, pro- 
posed to refer the senatus consul- 
tum to a special committee of nine 
members to report thereon during 
the sitting.—Agreed to, The 
prince arch-chanccllor, . president, 
then named, by lot, as scrutineers, 
the senators Barthelemy and Le 
Mercier; and the following sena- 
tors were clected on the commitice, 
Garnier, -Lacepede, Semonville, 
Beurnonville, Chaptal, Laplace, 
marshal duke of Dantzic, marshal 
Serrurier, and Monge. The sit- 
ting. was suspended till their return. 
At half past four it was resumed, 
and count Lacepede spoke as {ol- 
lows :— 

“ My Lord—Senators,— Yon 
have reterred to your special com- 
mittee, the project of the senatus 
consulium presented to you by the 
orators of the council of state. 
‘This day more than ever has the 
emperor proved, that he only 
wishes to re‘gn to serve his sub- 
jects; the empress has deserved 
that posterity should associate her 
name with that of the immortal 
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Napoleon. Such, then, is the ¢ons 
dition of those whom the throne 
raises above others, Only to impose 
- ehem obligations MOTE severe 4 
low many princes, who only con. 
sulting the happiness of their subs 
jects, have been obliged to res 
nounce connexions the most dear 
to them? 

To look no further than the pres 
decessors ol Napoleon, we find 
thirteen kings, whose duty as soe 
vereigns Obliged them to dissolve 
the bond which bound them to 
their consorts; and what is well 
worthy of remark, among these 
thirteen princes four of them we 
must reckon were French mo. 
narchs, admired the most and che. 
rished, Charlemagne, Phillippe Au. 
guste, Louis XII. and Henry IV, 
Ah! may he, whose glory and 
self-devotion surpass their self-des 
votion and their glory, long reign 
for the prosperity of France and of 
Europe! May his life continue far 
beyond the thirty years he has dee 
sired for the stability of his empire, 
May he see around his throne 
princes from his blood, educated in 
his spirit as in his sentiments, and 
worthy of their august origin, se- 
cure for our latest posterity the 
contmuance cf all the blessings 
our country owes him! May the 
image of the happiness of the 
French, which the present and the 
future will offer to his view, be the’ 
reward of his labours, and of his 
sacrifices ! 

«¢ Your committee, senators, una- 
nimously propose to you to adopt 
the project of the senatus consultum 
proposed to you; 2diy, To adopt 
also two addresses, which [ shall 
have the honour to lay betore yous 
to be presented, one to the emperor 
and king, the other to the empress 
queen.” 


Having seen the project of the 
gsenatuy 
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ena consultum, drawn up in the 
form prescribed by the 57th article 
of the act of the constitution of the 
ath of August 1802 ; after having 


heard the motives of the said “ape 
et, the orators of the council of 


state, and the report of the special 
commission appointed in the suting 
of this day: the adoption having 
been under dis ran hy the niin. 


berof meni ibe 
Sith article Of the act or t! COL 
stitution of the 4th of August, 
1802, decrees— 

“ Art. l. Lhemai racecoy ted 
be:ween the emperor Nay. “arr 


the empress Josephine is dissoiy 
«II, The empress Josephine shall 

preserve the title and rank of cm- 

press queen crowned. Lae 

“III, Her dowry is fixed at an 
annual income of two millicns of 
francs, on the revenue of the state. 

“IV, All the assignments which 
may be made by the emperor ‘in 
favour of the empress Josephine on 
the funds of the civil list, shall be 
obligatory on his successors. 

“V. ‘Lhe present senatus con- 
sultum shall be transmitted by a 
message to his imperial and royal 
Majesty.” 

ADDRESS OF THE SENATE TO HI3 
MAJESTY THE EMPEROR AND 
KING. 

“The senate has adopted the 
projet of the senatus conshltum, 
which has been presented to it in 
the name of his imperial and royal 
Majesty. F 

“Your majesty, sire, could not 
give a greater proof of the absolute 
devotion to the duties which an 
hereditary throne imposes. The 
senate feels in the most lively man- 
ner, the necessity of expressing to 
you how much it is penetrated with 
all the great soul of your majesty ; 
it experiences that the most exten- 
sive power, the most illustrious 
glory, the admiration ef the most 










































remote posterity cannot, sire, com- 
pensate the sacrifice of your dearest 
affections. ‘The eternal love of the 
French nation, and the profoundest 
sense of all you have done for them, 
can alone consule your majesty’s 
heart.” 

ADDRESS OF THE SENATE TO HER 

MAJESTY THE EMPRESS (AND 

EN- 

‘ \fadame—Your imperial and 
royas majesty has made to France 
the greatest of sacrifices. History 
will preserve an everlasting remem. 
brance of it. 

‘‘'The august consort of the 
createst of monarchs Could not 
unite herself to his immortal glory 
by amore heroic act of self-devo- 
tion. 

“ Long have the French nation, 
madame, revered your virtues s 
they revere that affecting goodness 
which inspires all your words, and 
directs all your actions: they will 
admire your sublime self-devotion: 
they will for ever decree to your 
imperial and royal majesty an ho- 
mage of gratitude, respect, and 
leve. 

«The senate orders the two 
above decrees to be presented the 
one to his majesty the emperor and 
king, the other to her majesty the 
empress queen, by the president 
and secretaries of state. 

“ Signed 
“CAMBACERES, princearch-chancel- 
lor of the empire, president. 
“SemMONVILLE and BEURNONVILLE, 
secretaries.” 

‘he orators of the council of 
state withdrew, and the prince 
arch-chancellor terminated the sit- 
ting. When his serene highness 
withdrew, he was escorted with the 
same honours shown him on his 
arrival, 

MANSION- HOUSE. 

27. A case of a singular nature 

was heard before the lord mayor 


and 
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and alderman C. Smith on. Fri- 
day. Thestewards of a benefit so- 
ciety were summioned by the widow 
of one of their members to show 
cause why they should not continue 
‘to pay her an annuity of 20/. per 
annum, according to their arti- 
cles, Mr. Alley attended on the 
= of the plaintiff, and Mr. Bol- 
ond for the defendants. ‘The cir- 
cumstances were as fellow :—The 
rules of the society provided, that 
the widows of members should be 
entitled to an annuity of 20/., and 
that, should they marry again, 
the society, on the payment of 20/., 
should be released from any further 
claims being made uponthem. The 
husband of the plaintiff had been 
dead upwards of | five years, and she 
had received her annuity till about 
eighteen months since, at which 
time she married; and on proda- 
cing the certificate of her marriage 
to the stewards, they paid her 20/, 
and took her receipt for tt. Some 
time afterwards she discovered that 
the man whom she had married 
had a wife and several children 
living in Cornwall; and in fact, 
after having spent her money and 
made away with her property, he 
went back to his wife, and is now 
with her at Penzance in Cornwall. 
On this desertion she applied to the 
stewards, demanding to be again 
put upon the list of widows, on the 
ground of her having been deceived, 
and that she was tl, in fact, a wi- 
dow. On the part of the defendants 
it was contended, that the plaintiff 
could have no further claim to the 
society, they having, in compliance 
with the rules of the society, on 
the production of the marriage cer- 
tificate by the plaintiff, paid her 
20/. and taken her receipt for it. 
Several witnesses were called on 
the part of the plaintiff; and the 
first wife of the man being proved 


to be alive, his lordship and the 


PRINCIPAL 








[ December, 


worthy alderman were of opin; 
that she ought to be ret m 
the books of the society, 

27. The Harlequin s} of war 
having under convoy 28 sailof shine 
sailed on the Sth inst. from Ply. 
mouth. Last night the wird blew 
strong from the &. W. with a heavy 
swell; and it bein very dark, the 
Harlequin with the six headmost 
ships ran ashore in Seaford bay 
at five minutes before four. Signals 
of distress were fired, and a number 
of sky-rockets, &c. exploded by the 
convoy. ‘The remainder of the 
Hieet now hauled their wind, and 
with difficulty cleared Beachy-head, 
The inhabitants of Seaford and 
Newhaven were prevented from 
rendering much assistance by the 
extreme haziness of the morning, 
At day-break the scene was such as 
can hardly be described—six of the 
vessels were lying close together, 
and the other was under the high 
cliff, about half a mile to the east. 
Between six and seven part of the 
crews were got on shore—others 
were floating on rafts, &c. until so 
completely exhausted that the waves 
washed them off, and they perished, 
Several of the vessels were com- 
pletely dashed to pieces, Thirty- 
two persons lost their lives, The 
following are the names of the ships 
which were lost: the Weymouth, 
4 of her crew lost; February, 14 
last ; Metbedacht, all lost; ‘T’ravel- 
ler brig, Albion schooner, and 
Unice, crews all saved. 


EAST INDIFS- 
09. Private accounts, received by 
the late arrivals from Bombay, 
communicate intelligence of a most 
unpleasant nature: these not only 
confirm the previous * mformation 
of the existence of a serious mis 
understanding between the civil g0- 
vernment of one of the Indian pre 
sidencies and the military, but 
a pare 
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. particular not generally known 
in this country, that one of the 
company’s regiments had forcibly 
ssed itself of the fort of Ma- 
sulipatam. The ae of- 
ficer of the regiment is said to have 
been previously placed under arrest 
by the soldiery. .The accounts do 
not state whether the fort had been 
subsequently surrendered by the 
mutineers, though mention is made, 
that after a vain attempt to divide 
the regiment by ordering small de- 
tachments from it, col. Malcolm 
had been sent to the northward 
with conciliatory proposals, and 
had returned to Madras without et- 
fecting the purpose of his mission. 

The obnoxious ‘officers, who 
were supposed to have taken an 
active share in the circulation of 
memorials within their respective 
commands, and who, according to 
foregoing accounts, had been, in 
consequence, ordered to the presi- 
dency, for the purpose of, taking 
their passage to Europe, had ar- 
rived at Madras ; and one of them, 
an officer of distinction and family, 
had been sent in close arrest . to 
Poonamallee, the depdt of the 
French and Dutch prisoners, 

The governor-geueral had deem, 
ed it necessary, in this state of 
things, to address a detached order 
to the coast army, consisting of 68 
Manuscript pages, conveying his 
sense of the late acts of that body, 
in very energetic language. 

Letters from Bombay mention, 
that the pirates in the Persian 
Gulf had increased to a most for- 
midable body, and had carried on 
their predatory warfare with un- 
Usual success, and more than usual 

rity, A naval and military 
force had in consequence been or- 
dered to proceed to the’ Gulf. 
ree frigates, with numerous 
rr “ie and a part of the 65th 


regiment, with a detachment of 
sepoys and artillery, had been de- 
stined to this service. ‘The pirates 
are stated, in round numbers, at 
12,000 men. . 


Saturday, Dec. 30. 


General Orders.—The following 
regulations have been substituted 
for those notified in the general or- 
der of the 20th March last, which 
had been found not sufficiently ex- 
planatory of his majesty’s inten. 
tions: “ No officer shall be pro- 
moted to the rank of a captain un- 
til he has been three years a subals 
tern.—No officer shall be promoted 
to the rank of major until he has 
been seven years in the service, of 
which he shall have been at least 
two years a captain; and no major 
shall be appointed to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel until he has been 
nine years in the service —No offi- 
cer shall be allowed to fill any staff 
appointment (that of aid-de-camp 
excepted) until he has been four 
years in the service.—No subaltérn 
officer shall be considered eligible 
to hold the appointment of aid-de- 
camp until he has been present 
with his regiment at least one year.” 


A LUNATIC. 


An inguiry was held at the Mer- 
maid inn, at, Hackney, to ascertain 
whether Mr. 5S. Bell, a merchant 
and ship-owner, of Cheapside, was 
a lunatic or not, as directed by a 
decree of the high court of chan- 
cery. ~—— Sayers, esq. appoint. 
ed sheriff by the lord chancellor, 
presided. ‘The commissioners were 
Mr. Evance, and two other magi- 
strates. There were fifteen jury- 
men. 

The evidence adduced to prove 
the insanity of Mr. Bell was, that, 
in the month of September last, 
several proposals for contracts were 

(O) sent 
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sent in to the commissioners of the 
navy board, to supply them with 
sail-cloth and canvass; most of 
the propositions were for two shil- 
lings and five pence per yard; but 
Mr. Bell sent in a proposition for 
two shillings and two pence per 
yard. Mr. Bell called” several 
times at the Navy-oflice, requesti: g 
to have an answer to his proposals. 
On the morning of the 6th of Sep- 
tember Mr. Bell went to the Navy- 
office and inquired for Mr. secre- 
tary Nelson; and not being able 
to see Mr. Nelson, or obtain an 
answer to the cheap proposition 
for the contract he had made, he 
behaved in a very disorderly man- 
ner, abusing the clerks, throwing 
books at them; and his conduct 
was sO extremely violent, that H. 
Adkins, belonging to Bow-street 
ofice, who attends at the Navy 
Pay-office, was sent for, who at 
last succeeded in taking him to 
Bow-street. Mr. Nares conversed 
with him for some time, and en- 
tertained no doubt of his being de- 
ranged. He was taken to the 
Brown Bear public-house, to be 
under the care of Adkins, where 
he went to bed, and Adkins sat up 
with him. About one o’clock he 
awoke, and told Adkins that there 
was no occasion for his sitting up, 
that he was sensible of the state he 
had been in, but he was then per- 
tectly composed, and desired him 
to go to bed ; Adkins agreed Lo 
this, provided he would let him 
lock him in, assi 
he didnot, some person might come 
into the room and inspect his pa- 
pers. Adkins went to bed, but 
was called up again about three 


igonmer a re; 


o'clock, in consequence of the vio- 
lent conduct of Mr. Belh—when 
he discovered that Mre-Bell had 
broken every pane of glass out of 
the window-frame; and it ik sup. 
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posed it was only the iron bars 
which prevented him from oetti 

out of the window. Adkins went 
for assistance, and, on his return 
with a man, Mr. Bell had broken 
down two doors and two Wain. 
scots, and was then in the act of 
breaking down a strong door with 
a chair; they, after a desperate 
struggle, succeeded in securing 
him; and, having got him on 
a bed, fastened hand-cuffs on him, 
Mr. Duff, Mr. Bell’s solicitor, wene 
to the Brown Bear public-house the 
same morning, and, being satis. 
fed, from the variety of circum. 
stances that occurred, directéd him 
to be taken to Warburton’s mad. 
house at Hoxton; which was ae- 
cordingly done. Mr. Bell remain. 
ed there till the 3d of October, 
when he broke out of the house; 
and in the course of that day he 
called at the Brown Bear public 
house, Bow-street, and had a pint 
of porter ; he drank it very quietly, 
and when he had finished it, he 
jumped over the table and ran out 
of the house. He went from 
thence to Islington, where ‘t was 
discovered who he was, and lie was 


conveyed to Mr. Duis e, his 
solicitor, in Nicholas-laue, wo 
sent him back to \Warburton’s mac- 
house.—-In consequence of the als 
flicted state of Mr. Beil’s mine, 


his father came to town from Scot 
land.—On the 7th of November 
Mr. Bell was considered se much 
recovered, that his father toc k him 
out of Warburton’s honse. He 
remained quiet ior several days, 
til] he was walking with his father 
in Oxford-street, when he contriv 
to vive him the slip, went directly 
to his stable, mounted his horse, 
and rode Off full speed; and it Is 
supposed went at such a rates “7 
he passed through all the turnpike 
from Hlyde Park-corner % 
; Longford, 


noth. 
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d, without paying, where 
oy 20 a palates Rim for 
the toll: he teld the man he had no 
money, but the latter refused to let 
im pass. Mr. Bell dismounted, 
and walked- back towards London, 
till@he, came up with a hackney 
coach, which he hired. Mr. Bell 
got out of the coach in the city. 
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The coachman demanded his fare ; 
Mr. Bell told him. he had no money, 
but if he would follow him he would 
get it. The coachman accordingly 


tollowed him to 


Mr. Warburton’s 


house at Hoxton, when the coach- 
man was paid.—The jury decided, 
that Mr. Bell was insane. 


The LONDON GENERAL BILL of 


Curtsrentncs and Buriars from December 13, 1808, to December 12, 1809, 


, Males 9981 
Christened Females 9631 19,612 
Died under 2 years 4957 
Between 2and5 1916 

Sand10 754 
10 and 20 566 


DISEASES. Feversofall kinds1066 
Abortive, Stillborn 514)Fistula. . 2. . 3 
ee ee ee 
Aged . . . 1251/Prench Pox . «. 29 

ese meee 
Apoplexy k&sudden203)Gravel, Stone, and 
Asthma &Phthisics88} Strangury. . 1° 
Dciaie «>» SMM ole 0» «8 
Bleeding. . .. 24Jaundice . . . 26 


oe 


Bursten & Rupture 15)Jaw Locked . . 4 
Cancer. . . » SS5j[nflammation. . 511)Strangury . . . 1 
3/Teeth ° 
21\thrash . 


Childbed , . . 123/Influenza 
Colds . . . . I5iLivergrown . , 
Colick, Gripes, &e. 15)Lunatic . . . 166 
Consumption . 4570/Measles.. . . 106 
Convulsions . 3463)Miscarriage . . 2 
Cough, and Hooping-|Mortilication. . 167 
Cough. . . 591iPalsy . . . . 123 
Cramp. . . . 2{Palpitation of the 
es « ¢ «(Oe Mee. « 3 © I 
Diabetes . . - )Pleurisy. . . .19 
Dropsy . . . 7596/Quimnsy . . . . 38 
Bil. » .. 2\Rheumatism . . 2 





Inall, | Buried + Fomal 


20) and 30-1145 | 60 and 70-1235 
30 and 40-1472 | 70 and 80-1063 
40 and 50-1748 | 80 and 90- S69 
50 and 60-1419 |} 90 and 100~- 54 


— 


Scarlatina . « - 
Scurvy . 

Sinall Pox . 
Sore Throat . ° 
Sores and Ulcers 
Spasm . 2 « « @ 
St. \nthony’s Fire 2 
xt. Vitus’s Danee . 1 


. 4 
1163 


-1 


. 


5 
4 





| 





Stoppage in the Sto- 
mach. . » 20 


. 208 
. 39 
fumour . « « e« J 
Water in the Chest 1] 


8636? In all, 
Females 80445 16,680 





Worme. « » « & 
CASUALTIBS. 
Bit by a Rattle- 


~ 





ee 
Bit by a mad dog. ! 
Bruised. . or 


pes « « os 301 


Decreased in 


Burials 2922, 
100-2} 104-0 
101-0] 105-90 
102-0] 110-0 
103-0] 115-0 


Drowned . . 124 
ixcessive Drink- 


Pe he eee eae, | 
Executed* . . . 6 
Pound Dead. . . 8 
Fractured ... @ 
righted . .« .« o 1 
Prmeeeme «6 e 0 & 
Killed by Falls and 

several other Ac- 

cidents . . . 68 


Killed themselves 52 
Murdered . . . 
(Qverjoy'. « e« e 
Poisoned . « « 


Jnothered . « « 
Starved + « e's 
suffocated — . . 


a —— 


Total 986 


1 
1 
4 
Water inthe Head 252|scalded . . « « 5 
1 
1 
7 


. , 
* There have been executed in the city of London and county of Surrey 16; of which 
buiber 6 only have been reported to be buried (as such) within the bills of mortality. 


BIRTHS in the year 1809. 
Jan, 3. The lady of the hon. Her- 


t Gardiner of a son. 


8. The wife of Mr. M‘Corrie of 


three children. 


10, Countess Oxford of a daugh- 


ter. 


—, The hon. 


Mrs. Courtney 


Boyle of a daughter. 
18. The lady of the rev. C. Raw- 


lins of ason. 
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26. The 
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96. The hon. Mrs, Wimn of a son. 
$0. Lady Caroline Lambe of a 

daurhter. 

Feb. 1. The countess of Loudon 
and Moira of a daughter. 

6. Lady Monson of.a son and 
heir. 

10. Lady Louvaine of a daugh- 
ter. 

14. Countess of Enniskillen of a 
son. 

20. Viscountess Grimston of a 
son and heir. 

28. The wife of capt. Hodge of 

a daughter. 

March 3. The lady of R. J. 

Chambers, esq. of a son. 

—. Viscountess Glentworth of a 
son and heir. 

5. Lady Augusta Leith of a son. 

9. The lady of Mr. sergeant 

Vaughan of a son and heir. 

14. The lady of Thomas Cadell, 
esq. of a daughter. 

22. The lady of Coutts Trotter, 
esq. of a daughter. 

25. The lady of the hon. E. J. 

‘Turnour of a daughter. 

80. The lady of John Idle, esq. 
of a daughter. 
April 4. The lady of Edmond 

Turnor, esq. of a son. 

8. The lady of Philip Francis, 
esq. of a daughter. 

13. The hon. Mrs. Pelham ofa 
son. 

16. The lady of gen. F. Dundas 
of a son. 

20. The lady of major St. Paul 
of a daughter. 

22. Countess Selkiik of a son 
and heir. 

30. Hon. Mrs. Hugh Percy of a 
daughter. 

May 3. Viscountess Hereford of 
a son. ) 

9. The lady of George Smith, 
esq. of a son. 

11, Madame Catalani of a son. 


































17. Countess Grey of a son, 
19. The lady of the right h 
R. P. Carew of a daughter, x 
20. Countess de Mesnard of asor 

25. The lady of sit Thoma 
Dyke Acland of a son. 

31. The lady of the ° , 
Burtord of a daughter, Bg 
June 6. Lady Mosley of a daugh. 
ter. 

13. Lady Caroline Stuart Wort. 
ley of a daughter. 

14. Countess of Albemarle of a 
son. 

16. Lady Ellenborough of her 
7th son and 13th child. 

21. Lady Andover of a son. 

22. The lady of Mr. alderman 
Atkins of a son. 

—- Lady Harriet Bagot of a 
son. 

26. The lady of sir Robert Wil. 
liams of a son. 

30. The marchioness of Tavis 
stock of a son. 

July 1. The lady of sir C. M. 
Burrell of a son. 

8. Lady Jane Taylor of a son. 

12. Countess Craven of a son. 

—. The countess of Aberdeen 
of a daughter. 

13. The countess of Dalkeith of 
a son. 

15. The lady of Isaac Goldsmid, 
esq. of a son. 

19. Viscountess St. Asaph of a 
daughter. 

20. The.wife of Mr. Easton of 
two sons and a daughter. - 

21. The duchess of Richmond 
of a daughter, being the 14th child. 

23. The countess of Abingdon 
ofa daughter. 

27. The lady of George Orme 
rod, @sq. J 

Aug. 1. The lady of the rev. J. 
Simkinson of a son 

8. The lady of William Tooke, 


. of a daughter. 
esq ora 1g 10. Lady 
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9, Lady Bagot of a daughter. 
“4 The lady of sir John W. 


ith, bart. of a son. 
= Lady Elizabeth Talbot of a 


son. ye 

93, The lady of I. Freeling, esq. 
of a daughter. 

94, Mrs. Hazleton, wife of a jour- 
peyman W heeler, of three sons. 

98. The lady of capt. Otway of 
a daughter. 

Sz. 2. The lady of the hon, 
P. K D. Burrell of a daughter. 

9, The lady of Ed. Popham, 
esq. of a daughter. 

17. The lady of William Dom- 
ville jun. esq. of a daughter. 

25. The lady of George Polhill, 
esq..of a son. 

Oct. 2. Viscountess Primrose of 
a son. 

4. Hér Prussian majesty of a son, 

—. The wife of John Allen of 
three daughters. 

11. Lady Sinclair of a son. 

18, Lady Mulgrave of a son. 

22. The lady of John Miitord, 
esq. of a son. 

26. The lady of William Stanley 
Clarke, esq. of a son. 

27. The lady of sir R. Phillips 
of a daughter. 

28, Lady Arundell of a daughter. 

1. The lady of sir George Bow- 
yer, bart. of a daughter. 

Nov. 2. ‘The lady of capt. P. Par- 
ker of a son. 

7. Lady Holland of a son. 

16, Lady Marsham of a daugh- 
ter, 
18. The lady of Richard Neave, 
esq. of a son. 

~. Hon. Mrs. Codrington of a 
daughter. 

29. The lady of Dr. Stodart of 
twins, 

Des. 2. The lady of Henry Hob- 
house, esq. of a dauchter. 

10, Lady Catherine Forrester of 
a daughter, 


‘12. Lady Keith of a daughter. 
22. Lady Morpeth of a son. 
24. Lady Robert Fitzgerald of 


a son. 


31, The lady of the rev. Henry 
Neville of a son. 


MARRIAGES in the year 1809. 





Jan. 2. George Richards, esq. 
to miss F. Kettrilby. 

%. Hon. D. P. Bouveric, to miss 
L. May. ; 

7. Thomas Moore, esq. to miss 
Grey. 

9. Sir Thomas Gage, bart, to 
lady M. A. Browne. 

10. R. T. Farquhar, esq. to miss 
F. Lautour. 

15. H. Jackson, esc.to miss Poole. 

18. James Drummond, esq. to 
lady A. S. Murray. 

feb. 1. Rev. J. Grundy, to miss 
A. Hancock. 

2. J. Morrough, esq. to miss M, 
Plowden, 

9. Rev. G. W. Marsh, to miss 
S. Hart. 

iS. Rev. Dr. Werninck, to the 
hon. Mrs, Wynn, 

16, Sir A. Paget, tolady Augusta 
Fane, late wife of lord Boringdon, 
trom whom she was divorced on 
the 14th. 

21. Rev. IF. Graham, to miss 
Paley. 

22. Rev. T. G. Fyndale, to miss 
Earle. 

25. Stephen Vertue, esq. to miss 
A. Brent. 

27; J. O. Vandeleur, esq, to miss 
C. Glasse. : 

March 2. Rev. J. St. Leger, to 
miss Williams, 

6. Capt. Reade, to miss Hoskyns. 

9. Lieut. col. Townsend, to miss 
Scott. 

il. Reader Clarke, esq. to miss 
M. Pinhorn. 

(O 3) 16. Rev. 
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16. Rev. Henry Raikes, to miss 
Whittington. 

21. Hon. and rev. Edward Grey, 
to miss C. Crofts. 

23. Capt. G. Heathcote; to miss 
A. Lyell. 

29. Capt. Baird, to miss Dixon. 

April 1. Capt. 'T. P. Baugh, to 
miss Scott. 

5. Major George Evans, to miss 


Spalding. 
10. E. J. Esdaile, esq. to miss 


Drake. 

15. Rev. J. Dods, to missSwayne. 

18. Rev. Theophilus Prosser, to 
miss Newport. 

22. J. G. Jones, esq. to miss F. 
Brent. 

25. Mr. W. Armstead, to miss 
E. Godfrey. 

May 1. Rev. J.: Rose, to miss 
Babington. 

4. Rev. J. Stevens, to miss A. 
M. Norton. 

8. W. Milner, esq. to miss H. 
Bentinck. 

9, Edward Grove, esq. to miss 
E. Hariopp. 

li. F. Popham, esq. to miss S. 
Fenwick. 

13. Edward Davies, esq. to miss 
S. Jones. 

17. ‘The hon. George Lambe, to 
mademoiselle Caroline St. Jules. 

18. Francis Evans, esq. to miss 
H. Locke. 

23. D. W. Harvey, esq. to miss 
Johnston. 

27. Dr. Parr of Exeter, to miss 
F. Robson. 

June 1. Mr, William Caslon, to 
miss Bonner. 

—. Sir H. V. Darell, to miss 
Becher. 

6. Henry Card, esq. to miss C. 
Fletcher. 

9. John Shaw, esq. to miss H. 
Eade. 

12. William Davey, esq. to miss 


A. Thornton, 


MARRIAGE Ss. 






































[1809, 
19. Rey. 


Akhurst. *0 Miss 
22, W. C. Ke , 
Down. Yo 3qe tO mis 

—. ‘Thomas Wainwri 
miss FE. Kevill. ght, “ee 

26. E. Wodehouse, esq, 
Lucy Wodehouse, Bar se ss 

29. Sir Thomas Ramsay, bart, 
to miss Steele, 

_ Rear admiral Stopford, to 
miss Mary Fanshawe. 

July $. J. P. Bastard, esq. to miss 
J. A. Martin. 

—. C. N. Noel, esq. to miss Wel. 
man. 

5. Thomas Richards, esq. to 
Mrs. Edwards. 

7. Sir A. O. Molesworth, bart. 
to miss Brown, 

11, ‘T’. H. Farquhar, esq. to miss 
Sybilla Rockliffe. 

13. Sir G. Rumbold to miss E, 
Parkyns, 

17. H. Parry, M. D., to miss E, 
M. Bedford. 

22. T. Niclrolls, esq. to miss H. 
Rivaz. 

27. Cholmeley Dernigy, esq, to 
miss Hale. 

31, Lambert Blair, esq. to the 
eldest daughter of the late gen. 
Stopford. : 

Aug. 1. John Phillips, esq. to miss 
A. I. Shawe. 

7. Sir H. Mildmay, to miss Bou- 
verie. 

10. Charles Pott, esq. to miss Cox. 

17. J. W. Goodwyn, esq. to miss 
E. Flower, second daughter of the 
lord mayor of London. 

19, Edward Carter, esq. to Mary, 
the fourth daughter of the late sir 
John Carter. 

22. S. R. Solly, esq. to miss 
Hammond. tn 

23. Lord Boringdon, to miss al- 
bot. 

24. Philip Cipriani, esq. to Mrs. 
Waller. 


D. W. Davis, 


$1. Thomas 





Niss 
hiss 
» to 


Liss 


to 
1S 


el. 


3), Thomas Deacon, esq. to 
miss Durand. 

go. & Francis Carlton, esq. to 
miss Mo itgomerie. 
~ Jomes Briggs, esq. to miss 


Vincent. on 
15. Rev. J. Barrett, to miss Slade. 


14, J, Osborn, esq. to miss Da- 


iS. The hon. E. Harbord, to the 
hon. miss Vernon. 

97, H, Gurne 
clay. , 

98, Henry Erskine, esq. to’ the 
youngest daughter of sir Charles 
Shipley. 

“1 Mr. Redfern, to miss M. 
Greenwood. 

Oct. 1. Rs C. Pyne, esq. to miss 
Pizzie. ; 

4, Hon. S. H. Ongley, to miss 
Monox. 

11. Sir W. Sidney Smith, to 
lady Rumbold,. 

—, Edward Christian, esq. to 
miss Walmsley, 

16. F. Wharton, esq. to lady 
Anne Duff. 

19, Charles Walker, esq. to miss 
Curwen, 

—. ‘The duke of Devonshire, to 
lady Elizabeth Forster. 

21. Booth Grey, esq. to lady 
Sophia Grey. 

23, John Henry Ley, esq. to lady 
Frances Dorothy, Hay, second 
daughter of the late marquis of 
Tweeddale. 

26. Jeremiah Dick, esq. to miss 
Harriette Le Coq. 

27. Rev. R. Collett, M.A. to 
miss F, M. Smith. 

90. Edward Ellice, esq. to lady 


Anne Bettesworth. 


Nov. 1. William Speke, esq. to 
miss Andrews. 

9. Thomas Northmore, esq. to 
miss Eden. 

15. R. C, Blunt, esq. to miss E. 
F. Mercer, 
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16. Viscount Bernard, to lady 
Sophia Poulett. 

25. Lord Hamilton, to miss 
Douglas, 

27. Captain Stoner, to the eldest 
daughter of Charles Butler, esq. 

29. Lieut. col. Egerton, to miss 
Trowbridge. 

Dec. 2. Jameg Wilkinson, esq. to 
the second daughter of C. A. Craig, 

Robert Storks, esq. to miss 
brooke. 

13. Rev, Charlie: 
Charlotte, third daugite: 
rev. F, Capper. 

16. Sir Brook W. Bridges, bart. 
to the eldest daughter of sir Henry 
Hawley, bart. 

20. O. G. Gregory, LL.D. to 
miss Beddome. 

24. Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, to lady Harriet Cavendish. 

26. Egerton Leigh, esq. jun. to 
muss Stratton. 

30. Euclid Shaw, esq. to miss 
Saunders, 

$1. Charles Thomas Macklin,esq. 
to miss Moore. 

DEATHS in the year 1809. 

Jan. 2. The marquis of Sligo. 

3. ‘Ihe rev. Richard Shepherd, 
D.D. F.R.S. 

5. The hon. Caroline Cornwallis, 

—. General Edward Smith, one 
of the surviving officers who were 
under the command of Wolfe when 
he fell at Quebec. 

16. General Moore, killed at Co- 
runna. : 

—-. Captain Charles Stanhope, 
shot through the heart at Corunna, 

17. Sir . Vincent. 

24. Lady Lumm. 

27. Major A. A. Campbell. 

28. Sir John Miers. 

31. Elizabeth, the wife of Philip 
Meadows Martineau, esq. 

Leh. 1. Mrs. T. Randolph. 
(O04) 3. D. Camp. 


Prooke, to 


of the 
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- $. D. Campbell, esq. 

5. Rev. R. A. Ingram. 

8. His grace duke of Ancaster. 
10. tf Augusta Bennet, 

13. Mrs. Sims, wife of Dr. Sims. 
20. R. Gough, esq. 

23. Dowager lady Ashburton. 
24, The ear! of O: ford. 

27. F. Lawrence, esq. D.C.L. 
March 1. Archibald Geddes, 


esq. 


4, John Loveday, esq. D.C.L. 
8. Mrs. Cornewall, relict of the 
right hon.C. W. Cornewall, speaker 


of the house of commons. 


11, Mrs. Cowley, a well known 
dramatic writer. ' 
13. Robert Wrey, esq. the com- 
panion in arms to gen, Wolfe. 

19. Mr. Hugh Hewson, the 
Hugh Strap in Roderic Random. 
21. The duchess of Bolton. 

23, Mr. Thomas Holcroft. 

25. Mrs. Seward, ihe poetess, 
29. Edward lord Petrie, 

April 3. Rev. Dr. Roberts. 

8. Lady Hughes. 

18, Cornelius Denne, esq. 

16. ‘The lady. of J. Smith, esq. 
M. P. 

17. David Pitcairn, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c, 
24. Thomas Old, esq. 

25. The rev. James Falconer, 
D.D. 

—. Lady Lucy Stanley, eldest 
daughter of the earl of Derby. 

27. Charles Alexander Cricket, 
esq. 
30. Sophia, eldest daughter of 
Philip Deare, esq. 

May 1. Rev. Thomas Waters. 
5. Ret. Joshua Pearson. 
6. Daniel Wildman, esq. 
7- Alexander Hunter, 
F.R.S. &c. 

8 Rev. J. J. Harrison. 
—. John Morfitt, esq. 

§. Patrick Plunkett, M.D. 
~~ Walsh Porter, esq. 


M.D. 


DEAT H.-S. 
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10. Rev. Charles Poyntz, D.D 
oa ae Croft, D.D, 

- Dr. Beilby Porte i 
of London. ‘ * ep 

18. W. Welby, esq. 

24, Robert Allan, esq, 

25. Stephen Simson, esq. 

26. Mr. Thomas Wedgwood. 

29. J. H. Foley, esq. 

—. W. Woodgate, esq. 

—. The lady of the rev, Dy. 
Knox. 

—. Johannes Von Maller, the 
celebrated Swiss historian. 

30. David Barclay, esq. 

31. Santerre, rendered infamous 
by his conduct to Louis XVI. onhis 
execution, 

June 1. Filmer Honeywood, esq. 

2. J. P. Hungerford, esq. 

—. Dr. Beckwith, organist of 
the cathedral, Norwich, 

5. Hon. Mrs. Butler, mother to 
the late countess Darnley, 

11. Mr. W. W. Macpherson, 

15. The wife of Mr. N.S, Ma. 
chin. 

17. Lewis Poignaud, M.D, 

21. Mr. Danici Lambert (see 
Principal Occurrences). ~ 

24. Mr. Edward Collinson. 

¢7. Mrs. Catharine Knightley, 

28. Sir Stair Agnew. 

29, Mr. Thomas Isherwood. 

$0. W. Perfect, M.D. 

July 3. The lady of sir James 
Bond. 

—. S. Houston, Esq. 

6. C. H. Chaunsey, esq. 

8. Peter Berthou, esq. 

12. Mr. Benjamin Uphill. 

14. Charles Agar, earl of Nor- 
manton. 

—. Sir Stukeley Shuckburgh, 
bart. 

19. The hon, Mrs. St. Leger. 

21, William Strode, esq. 

23. Rev..G. Downing, M.A. 

24. Mr. Alderman Flemming, 

» wD. aD, esq. 
27. J. D. Worgan, toe The 


DD. 
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98, The rev. Hugh Morgan, 


3}, Rev. J. Marriott, LL.D. 
Aug. 2. Rear admiral James 


dby. | 
ns Andrew Mackay, LL,D. 


F.R.S. 

5. Sir G. Colebrooke, bart. 

—. Lady Clarges, 

7. Rev. W. Sandford, 

8, Lady A. Hume. 

~~. Sir Hugh Owen, bart. 

11. Countess dowager of Shrews- 
bury. 

12. Lord Henry Stuart. 

15. Samuel Tdulmin, esq. 

18. Matthew Bolton, esq. F.R.S. 

93. W. Farr, M.D. F.R.S. 

94. Rev. T. Clare, L.D, 

—. Sir R. S, Cotton, bart, 

29, Gen. Robert Melville. 

30. Peregrine Wentworth, esq. 

Sept. 3. Sit John Murray, bart. 

—. The earl of Coventry. 

4, The lady.of sir William Scott. 

8. Lieut. col. Donaldson. 

18, Lieut. gen. Fraser. 

17. William Raisin, aged 99. 

21. The widow of capt. James 
Alms. 

25. John Travers, esq. 

27. Mrs. Bentham, mother of 


the speaker of the house of com- . 


mons. 

30. Miss Jane Elizabeth Hurdis. 

Oct. 1. Sir Elijah Impey, 

2. The lady of the rev. Dr. John 
Disney. 

3. Lady Dorothy Nowell. 

4, Rev. R. Bullock, D.D. 

7. Benjamin Winthrop, esq. 

8. The hon. W, Cockayne, 

13. Caroline, dowager Selsey. 

17. Anna, the lady of the rev. 
Charles Arnold. 

—. Eb. Radcliffe, esq. 

20, Thomas Gascoigne, esq. 

28, Harriet, eldest daughter of 
Berfjamin Cole, esq. 

23. Rev, Robert Cranmer, 
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30. His grace the duke of Porte 
land, 

--. Rev. Inigo-William Jones. 

—, Rev. G. H. Glasse (see 
Principal Occurrences). 

Nov. 2. Lady Beil. 

6. Lady Rose, the relict of the 
late recorder of London. 

7. Rev. G. Borlase. 

9. T. Hill, esq. leaving behind 
him 800,009 pounds. 
- 12. Rev, Dr. John Keily. 

14. Lord Monson. 

15. The marquis of Lansdowne, 

21. William Thomas FE. youngest 
son of sir Charles Farnaby, 

22. Sir Philip Stephens, bart, 

24. Lady Mary Frances Hes- 
keth. 

26. The lady of sir John Stuart. 

29. William Devaynes, esq. 

Dee. 1. Rev. Thomas Cookes. 

7. Sir James Branscomb. 

10. Lady Rendlesham. 

17. Sir W. Bensley. 

20. Alexander Adam, LL.D. 

21. Mr. Joseph Johnson. 

25. Rev. sir Richard Kaye, 

26. ‘Tiberius Cavallo, esq. F.R.S. - 

—. Nath. Newnham, esq. , 

29. The right hon. sir W. A, 
Pitt, K.B. . 





PROMOTIONS in the year 1809. 


Queen's palace, Jan. 4. Henry 
Bentinck, esq. sworn governor and 
commander in chief of the settle- 
ments of Demerara and Essequibo. , 
—Charles Bentinck, esq. sworn go- 
vernor and commander in chief of 
Surinam. 

Admiralty-office, Jan. '7. Cuthbert 
lord Collingwood, vice-admiral of 
the red, appoinied major-general 
of his majesty’s royal marine forces, 
vice lord Gardner, deceased. \ 

Whitehall, Jan. 7. Henry Cle- 
ments Thompson, esq. a comm .in- 
der in the royal navy, permitted to 
wear 
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wear the insignia of the royal Swe- 
dish military order of the Sword, 
conierred upon him by the king of 
Sweden for nis services in the en- 
gagement with the Russian ficet in 
the ‘gulf of Yinland on the 26th of 
August last.—Hon. and rev. Au- 
chitel Grey, M.A. appointed to the 
twelfth prebend of Durham, void 
by the translation of the bishop of 
Rochester to the see of Ely. 
Foreign-office, Jan. 20. Jose ph 
Charles Mellish, esq. appointed his 
majesty’s consul in the territory of 
Louisiana.—Andrew ion Don- 
glas, esq. to be his majesty’s secre- 
tary of legation to the pei of his 
Sicilian male sty. 
Carlton. 


ire 


. 21. Rev. Hen- 
ry W hitfield, RA, cited (by 
the prince of Wa of his royal 
highness’s chi ip) lains in ordn lary. 


muse, Jan 


oss 


Whitehall, Ji YS. lames earl 
of Hopetoun, creat od baron of 
the united kinedor im, b y av » title of 


baron Hopetoun, of Ti 
Linlihgow. 


Ope tou, CO. 


Dow nin reSiréet, Jan, 30. Bri 'vae 
dier-gen. the hon. Charles W ‘illian 
Stewart, appointed governor of Fort 
Charles, in the island of Jamaica, 


vice Smith, dec. 

Queen’s pa oti Feb. 6. Dr. Chris- 
top her Robinson, his majesty’s ad- 
vocate-general (vice Nich oll, resign- 
ed), knighted a. 

forei; Vth office, Fi b, 6. Charle ‘Ss 
0: ikele "VY, esq. appointed his majes- 
ty’s secretary of legation to the 
United States of America. 

Foreign- office, Feb. ‘7. Mr. John 
Hawker, approved (by his majesty ) 
as Sicilian v ice-consul at Plymouth. 

Whitehall, Feb. 18. Rev. Charles 
Talbot, B.D. presented to the dean- 
ry of Sarum, wice Ekins, dec. 

Queen's pala , March 1. John lord 


‘ 
Brownlow, sworn lord} nant ot 
the county of Lince!n, vice the duke 
of Ancaster, dec.—Owen Ellis, 





esq. of Eyton, to be sheriff of the 
county of Flint, vice Peat. 

Queen’s palace, Mars 18. John 
Mytten, esq. of Penylan, to be she. 
rift of the county of Montgomery, 
vice Edwards.—William Griffith, 
esq. of Bodegroes, to be sheriff of the 
rea of Caern: irvon, vice Parry, 

hitchall, March 18. Rev. Wi. 
liam C arey, D.b, appornted a pre. 
bendary « + Westminst r, void by 
the promotion of Dr. Walker King 
to the see of Rochester. 

Whitehall, March2). Rev. George 
Gretton, bD. . recommended (by 
his majesty’s letter) to be elected 
dean of Herefor d, vice Leigh, dee, 

Oueen’ 5 pal ace, March 22, Right 
hon. ven. sir David Dundas , KB. 
sworn, of his majesty’ § shoe ho- 
nour able privy counct i. 

Whitel hall, March 25, Right. hon. 
gen. ir David Dundas, K.B. ap- 
pointed commander in chief of all 
his majesty’s land forces in the 
united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, vice the duke of York, 
resigned.—Robert Moorsom, esq. 
appointed one of the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, vice capt. 
Hope, resigned.— Rev. George 
Gordon, B.W. appomted dean of 
Exeter, vice Talbot, resigned.— 
Rev. Joseph Mends, B A. present. 
ed to the rectory of Aller, co. So- 
merset, void by the promotion of 
Dr, King to the see of Rochester.— 
Kev. Robert Holdsworth, M.A. 
presented to the vicarage of Brix- 
ham, co. Levon, VICE Fownes, dec. 

Whitehall, March 28. Sir David 
Baird, knt. lieutenant- general of his 
majesty’s land forces, created a ba- 
ronet of the united kingdom ; with 
remainder to Robert Baird, esq. of 
New bvth, East Lothian, his brother. 

W hit: — April 1. Sir Samuel 
Ho od, K.B. rear-admiral of the 
white, create * a barone t of the uni- 


ted kinpdem; with pasteles to his 
nephewy 
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nephew, Alexander Hood, esq.— 
Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
M.A. presented to the vicarage of 
West 8 Essex, vice Dr, Gre- 
dec. 

B Vhiteball, April 4. Francis lord 
Napier, appointed high’ commis- 
sioner to the general assembly ot 
the church of Scotland. 

Whitehall, April 8. Archibald 
Campbell, esq. appointed a lord of 
segsion in Scotland, - sir William 

jairnbart. resigned. 

‘ Queen's palace, April 12, Sir Hugh 
Eliot, sworn captain-general and 
overnor in chie! of his majesty’s 
ward Charibbee islands in Ame- 
rica, 

Whitehall, April 21. J. Sedewick, 
J. Jackson, and S. Rose, esqrs- ap- 

ointed commissioners of excise in 
Scotland, vice J. Stoddart, R. Gra- 
ham, esqrs. and sir J. Stuari, bart. 
resigned. 

Downing-sireet, April 27. Lieut.- 
col, Lachiaun Aiacquarrie, of the 
73d foot, apppointed governor and 
commander in chiet ot the settle- 
ment of New South Wales and its 


dependencies. 
Foreign-ofice, April 29. The 
marquis Wellesley, K.P.  ap- 


pointed ‘ambassador-extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to his Catholic 
majesty Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
and to reside in that character at the 
seat of the central or supreme junta 
in Spain.—Frederick Lindeman, 
esq. to be consul to the province of 
Batavia, in the Portucucse domi- 
nions in South America.—John 
Lempriere, esq. appointed consul 
tothe province of Penambuco, in 
the said dominions.—Henry Veitch, 
esq. to be agent and consul-general 
in the islands of Madeiras. 

Whitehall, May 6. Michael Sey- 
mour, esq. of High Mount, co. 
Cock, and of Fricry-park, co. De- 
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von, created a baronet of the united 
kingdom. 

Foreign-ofice, May 8. Robert 
Adair, esq. appointed ambassador. 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at the Sublime Ottoman Porte; and 
Stratford Canning, esq. to be Mook: 
tary to that embassy. 

Downing-street, Moy 15. Lieut.- 
general Edward Morrison, appoint- 
ed commander of his miajesty’s 
forces in the island of Jamaica and 
its dependencies. 

Foreign-ofice, May 26. Francis- 
James Jackson, e.g. appointed en- 
voy-extraordinary and minister-ple- 
nipotentiary to the United States of 
America. ‘ 

Whitehall, May 27. Right rev. 
Johan Randolph, bishop of Bangor, 
recommended by conge d’élire to the 
see of London, vice Porteus, dec.— 
James Clerk, esq. advocate, appoint- 
ed one of the barons of the court of 
exchequer ip Scotland, vice Cocke 
burn, resigned ; and William Rae, 
esq. advocate, tobe sheriff-depute of 
the shire of Edinburgh, vice Clerk, 
resigned. 

War-ofice, May 30. Lieut,-gen. 
David Douglas, tieutenant-colonel 
of the 18th foot, appointed governor 
of T vnmouth, vice Rainsford, dec. 

Whitehall, June 6. William Er- 
skine, esq. advocate, to be sheriff- 
depute of the shire of Orkney and 
Zetland, vice Rae, resigned.—Sir 
George Rupert, knt. Ambrose Serle, 
James Bowen, esqrs. the hon. John 
Douglas, John Harness, M.D. and 
the hon. Courtenay Boyle, appoint- 
ed commissioners for conducting 
the transport service, for the care 
ot sick and wounded seamen, and 
for the care and custody of prisoners 
of war. 

Foreign-office, June’7. Robert Fa- 
gan, esq. appointed consul at Sicily 
and Malta. 

Dowaing- 
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Dowrning-s reet, June 10, Major- 
general the hag, John Brodrick, ap- 
pointed governdr and commander 
we chief of the i! 
—-Lieut.-ren Edwai 
be heute wint-covernor 
of J imaica, and commander of the 
forces on the Jamaica station. 

i orcien ofhce, June iO. Bartholo- 
mew Freie, esq. appoiuted secretary 
to his majesty’s embassy ta Spat. 

boreig h-Offic 
nucl Vinie, : Aved (by his mualeée 
ty) aS Dts Sicil an TNaAjyest) "s consul 
al G braltar. 


W bitehall, June 20. Hi 
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’ ® 
Morrison, to 


of the tsland 


n. Henry 


. 


Sedley, appointed gentiemad and 
master of his majesty’s robes, wice 
the ear} of Har » resioned, 

S&S’. James's, JS 24. Edmund 
Phely . esc. -. ‘* ‘ ~\d i! } in! of 
the yeomen of Wie guard, vice Gav 
Th kK TCesivl { d. 

Ped j . ¥ ; > , 
. h] A ull, ‘ Vv he \ grit } ye 
G: e Leveson Gower (com- 


, | . 
monly called lord Granville 


o or er ) ras inted hi n iestv’s 
SQ... LWrOwei J) ps MmieGa | x tyjCscy 
secre tj ry at Vv ary Vice Pulteney, 1C- 
sioned. 


Whiteball, July (1. Right hon. 
Dudley baron Harrowby, and right 
hon. John baron ‘Teignmouth, ap- 
pointed commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of India ; 
the former wice Dundas-Saunders 

president ), the latter vice Johnstone. 

Whitehall, July 15, Right hon. 
Robert Dundas, added to the com. 
missioners for the management of 
the affairs of India.—Benjamin Sy- 
denham, esq. appointed a commis- 
sioner for managing his majesty’s 
revenue of excise, vice Jackson. 

Whiehal/, Ju'y 18. Right hen. 
Dudley baron Hiarrowby, created 
viscount Sandon, of Sandon, co. 
Stafford, and earl of Harrowby, co. 
Lincoln, : 


COI Be Keke. 


d of Martinique.’ 
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wich, ¢sq. appointed advocate.ge. 
neral, and William-David Jennings, 
, Je procitrator-peoner al, at his nia. 
jesty’s settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Carlion boust, Aug. 8. Rev. Howl. 
ton Hirtwell, of New College, Ox. 
ford, M.A. appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to: H, R. H, 
the prince of Wales 

Whitebal, Aug. 12, Right. rey, 
Eleni y Wiliam M 7 ndie, bishop 
of Chester, recommended, by congé 
a@éire, to be elected bi hop of Ban. 
gor, vice bp. Randelph, translated 
to the see of London. 

Wei chall, Avg. 26. Right hon. 
sir “A “hur W< lesley, K B. and 
licutenant-reneral of his majesty’s 


forces, created baron Douro of Wel. 
lesley, co. Somerset, and viscount 
Wellington of Talavera, and of 
Wellington, in the said county, 

D bhia castle, dug. 26. Right rev. 
Euseby Cleaver, U.D. bishop of 
Leirhlin and Ferns, translated to 
the archbishopric of Dublin and bi- 
shopric of Glandelagh, vice Charles 
earl of Normanton, dec.—Hon. and 
rev. Dr. Percy Jocelyn, promoted 
to the united bishoprics of Leighlin 
and Ferns, vice Cleaver. 

Foreign office, Aug. 26. Appoint. 
ment of don Joset Alonso Ortiz, to 
be his Catholic maijesty’s consul-ge- 
feral in Great Britain and Ireland, 
approved by his majesty. 

Whitehall, Aug. 29. Sir Rupert 
George, of Park-placg, co. Middle. 
sex, and of St. Stephen’s-green, C0, 
Dublin, knt. first commissioner for 
conducting the transport service, 
created a baronet. 

Whitehall, Sept. 2. The king has 
been pleased to grant the dignity 
of a baronct of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
following gentlemen: Paulus-Ame- 


lius trving, of Woodhouseand a 
gi 


“eo 
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Tower, 0. Dumfries, esq. It.- 
eral of his miajesty’s forces 5 

Pomas Roberts, 01 Robert's Cove, 

¢0. Cork, esq. 3 James Shaws oO! the 

city of London, ane of Kilmarnock, 
go. Ayt, €S9- 3 Rowland Blenner- 
basset; of Blennerville, co. Kerry, 

.; William Smith, of ardistons 
eo. Worcester, esy. 3 Charles Coc- 
kerell, of Sezincot, co. Gloucester, 
and of Piccadilly, co. Middlesex, 

.; Edward Bayntum Sandys, 
of Miserdem-castle, co. Gloucester, 
and of Chadlington-hal', co. Ox- 
ford, esq.: Henry Halford, of St. 
George’s, lianov resquare, co. Mid- 
diesex, doctor of physic, and one 
of his majesty’s physicians tn extra- 
ordinary ; and John Tyrell, of Bore- 
ham-house, co. Essex, esq. 

Whitehall, Sept. 16. Major-gen. 
John Cope Sherbroke, appointed 
one of the knights companions of 
the most honourable order of the 
Bath—F, W. Grant, esq. to be 
lieutenant and sheriff principal of 
the shire of Inverness, vice sir J. 
Grant, bart. resigned. 

War-office, Sept. \G. Lientenant- 

eneral sir James Henry Craig, 

.B. from the 22d foot, to be colo- 
nel_of the 78th regiment of foct, 
vice Frazer, dec. 

Whitehall, Sept. 19. Thomas Shep- 
pard, of Thornton-hall, co. Buck- 
ingham, esq. created a baronet. 

Queen’s palace, Sept. 27. Right 
rev. John Randolph, bishop of Lon- 
don, sworn of his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council, 

Whitehall, Sept. 30. Louis Casama- 
jor, esq. <ippointed his nrajesty’s 
secretary of-leration at Lisbon. 

Downing-sireet, Oct. 6. Alexander 
Johnston, esq. appointed chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of judica- 
ture in the island of Ceylon, vice 
Lushington, resigned ; and William 

€, esq. to be puisne judge of 
the said court, wice Johnston. 
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War-office, Oct. 7. His serene high- 
ness William duke of Brunswick 
Ools, appointed a lieutenant-genee 
ral, with temporary rank in the ar- 
my ; commission dated July 1, 1800. 

Whitehall, Oct. 7. Rev, Bowyer 
Edward Sparke, D.D. recommend. 
ed, by congd d'élire, to be elected bi- 
shop of Chester, vice bishop Majen- 
die, translated to the see of Bangor. 
—Hon. and rev. Gerald Valerian 
Wellesley, M.A. recommended to 
be elected a canon residentiary of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
London, vice Majendie, resiyned.— 
Rev. William Harry Edward Ben. 
tinck, M.A. anpointed a orebene 
dary of the collewiate chnrch of St. 
Peter, Westminster, vice Wellesley, 
resigned, 

Queen’ s palace, Act. 11. Right hon. 
Henry earl Bathurst, sworn one of 
his majesty’s prineipal secretaries of 
state. 

Whitehall, Oct. 17. Rey. Samuet 
Gerrard Andrews, D.D. appointed 
dean of his majesty’s metropolitical 
church of Canterbury, wice Powys, 
dec, 

Jucen’s palace, Oct. 18. Right hon, 
William Wellesicy Pole, sworn of 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, * 

Whitehall, Oct. 21. Rev. Charles 
Henry Hall, D.D. appointed dean 
of the cathedral Kink of Christ, 
in the university of Oxford, ice 
Jackson, resigned. 

Carlton-hous:, Oct. 2%. Andrew 
Bain, M.D. of Curzon-street, May- 
fair, appointed one of the physicians: 
extraordinary to h. r. h. the prince 
of Wales, vise Hayes, dec. 

War-office, Oct. 24. His majesty 
has been pleased to appoint lieute- 
nant-gens. Robert Donkin, James 
Balfour, sir James Duff, knt. Henry 
lord Mulgrave, and Grice Blakenay, 
to be generals in the army.—Mae 
jor-generals George Elliot, Baldwin 
Leighton, 
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Leighton, Richard Chapman, John 
Coffin, Richard Armstrong, John 
Murray, sir Charles Green, bart. 
William St. Leger, Richard Nor- 
they Hopkins, and Thomas Hart- 
cup, to be lieutenant-generals in 
the army.—Colonels, from John 
Hamilton to John Michel, to be 
major-generals in the army.—Lieu- 
tenant-colonels, from Harry Ches- 
ter to Philip K. Skinner, to be co- 
lonels in the army.—Lieutenant- 
colonel Andrew Ross, to be aid-de- 
camp to the king.-—Majors, from 
John Potter Hamilton to Charles 
Darrah, to be lieutenant-colonels 
in the army—Captains, from I, S. 
Ridge to Charles O’Gorman, to be 
majors in the army. | 
Admiralty-offce, Oct. 25. Thisday, 
in pursuance of the king’s pleasure, 
the following fiag-officers of his ma- 
jesty’sfleet were promoted, viz. Ad- 
mirals of the white, to be admirals 
of the red: William Peere Williams, 
esq. and sir John Colpoys, K.B.— 
Admirals of the blue, to be admi- 
rals of the white: Isaac Prescot, 
esq. ‘Thomas Spry, esq. and sir 
John Orde, bart.—Vice-admirals of 
the red, to be admirals of the blue: 
John Thomas, esq. James Brine, 
esq. sir Erasmus Gower, knt. John 
Holloway, esq. and George Wilson, 
esq.—Vice-admirals of the white, 
to be vice-admirals of the red: 
Henry Savage, esq. Bartholomew 
Samuel Rowley, esq. sir Richard 
Bickerton, bart. and George Bowen, 
esq.—Vice-admirals of the blue, to 
be vice-admirals of the white: Sam- 
son Edwards, esq. George Camp- 
bell, esq. Henry Frankland, esq. 
Arthur Phillip, esq. sir William 
George Fairfax, knt.—Rear-admi- 
rals of the red, to be vice-admirals 
of the blue: John Child Purvis, 
esq. Theophilus Jones, esq, William 
Domett, esq. William Wolseley, 
esq. John Manley,esq. George Mur- 
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ray, esq. John Sutton, esq, Robert 
urray, esq. hon. sir Alexander 
Forrester Cochrane, K.B. and John 
Markham, esq.— Rear-admirals of 
the white, td be rear-admirals of the 
red; John Wells, esq. Richard Grin. 
dall, esq. George Martin, esq. sir 
Alexander John Ball, bart. sir Ri. 
chard John Strachan, bart. K.B, sir 
William Sidney Smith, knt. Thos 
mas Sotheby, esq. Nathan Brunton, 
esq. William Hancock Kelly, esq, 
John Schank, esq. and the hon, 
Michael De Courcy.—Rear-admi. 
rals of the blue, to be rear-admigals 
of the white: Davidge Gould, esq. 
sir Richard Goodwin Keats, K.B, 
Robert Devereux Fancourt, esq. sir 
Edward Buller, bart. hon. Robert 
Stopford, Mark Robinson, esq. Tho- 
mas Revell Shivers, esq. Charles 
Cobb, esq. Trancis Pickmore, esq. 
John Stephens Hall, esq. John 
Dilkes, esq.—The undermentioned 
captains were also appointed flag 
officers of his majesty’s fleet, to be 
rear-admirals of the blue, viz. Row. 
ley Bulteel, esq. William Luke, esq. 
Isaac George Manley. esq. John 
Osborn, esq. Edmund Crawley,esq. 
Charles Boyles, esq. Sir Thomas 
Williams, knt. Thomas Hamilton, 
esq. sir T. B. Thompson, bart. and 
George Countess, esq. 
Admiralty-office,Oct.25. SitCharles 
Hamilton, birt. and the hon. Henry 
Curzon, appointed colonels of his 
majesty’s royal marine forces, wie 
Charles Boyles, esq. and sir Thomas 
Williams, knt. appointed flag-oths 
cers of his majesty’s fleet. 
Whitehall, Oct, 28. Right han. 
Henry John viscount Palmerston, 
appointed his majesty’s secretary at 
war, vice lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, resigned. of: 
Whitehall, Oct. 31. Joseph Philli- 
more, LL.D. appointed professor 
of c'vil law in the university of Ox- 
ford, vice Laurence, dec. 
Foreign 
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Foreign-office, Oct. 31. Appoint- 
ment ot don Antonio i ernandez de 
Urrutia, to be consul for his Catho- 
lie majesty at Gibraltar, approved 
is majesty. 
" “at palace, Nov. 1. Right hon, 
Heory John viscount Palmerston, 
sworn of his majesty’s' most honour- 
able privy council.—Right. hon. 
Richard Ryder, sworn one of his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state. —William Plomer, esq. alder- 
man of the city of London ; James 
Athol Wood, esq. captain in the 
royal navy; Alexander Johnstony 
esq. on being appointed chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of judica- 
ture on the island of Ceylon ; and 
Francis Macnaghten, esq. one of 
the judges of the supreme court of 
judicature at Madras, knie¢hted. 

Whiteball, Nov. 4. Right hon. 
Charles Flower, of Lobb, co. Ox- 
ford, and of Woodford, co. Essex, 
esq. lord mayor of the cliy of Lon- 
don, created a baronet. : 

Whitehall, Nov. 7. Right hon. 
Robert Dundas, appointed first 
commissioner for the management 
of affairs in India, vice lord Har- 
rowby, resioned. 

Queen’s palace, Now. 8. Right hon. 
Charles Manners 
his majesty’s most honourable privy 
eouncil. 

Whiteball, Nov. 14. Willtam 
Lowther, esq. (commonly called 
viscount Lowther), appointed one 
of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, vice lord Palmerston, 
resigned.-<— Robert Dundas, esq. 
writer to the signet, appointed con- 
junct clerk togthe bills in the office 
. of his Majesty’s registers and rolls 

m Scotland, vice Anstruther, dec. 

Queen's palace, Now. 22. Jere 
Homtray, esq. of Llandaff-house, 
co. Glamorgaa, knighted. 

White ball, Dec. 2. Snowden Barne, 
€:q- appointed one of the lords com- 
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missioners of the treasary.+-Wil. 
liam Alexander, of the city of Dub- 
lin, esq. and rieht hon. William 
Stamer, esq. lord mayor of the city 
of Dublin, created baronets. 

Qucen’s palace, Dec. 6. The most 
nobie marquis Wellesley, K. B, 
sworn one ot his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state.- Thomas Staines, 
esq. captain in the'royal navy, 
knighted. 

Foreign-office, Dec. 15. The hon. 
Henry Wellesley, appointed his 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary tol1sCatho- 
lic majesty Ferdinand the Seventh ; 
and directed to reside in.that cha- 
racter at the seat of the central or 
supreme junta in Spain. 

Quecn’s palace, Dec. 20. Right 
hon. John lord Sheffield and right 
hon. Henry Wellesley sworn of 
his maiesty’s most honourable privy 
council.—Henry Pelham, duke of 
Newcastle, sworn lord lieutenant 
of the county of Nottingham, vice 
duke of Portland, dec, 

War-ofice, Dec. 23. William 
Merry, esq. appointed, by the right 
hon, lord viscount Palmerston, his 
majesty’s secretary at war, to be 
his deputy, wice Francis Moore, 
esq. 

Downing-strect, Dec. 26. Rear- 
admiral sir Richard Goodwia Keats, 
K.B. appointed his majesty’s com- 
missioner for the civil, affairs of 


Malta, vice admiral Ball, dec. 
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SHERIFFS appointed by bis majesty 
in council for the year 1809. 


Bedfordshire, Robert Garstin, of 
Harrold, esq. , 

Berkshire, Sir Thomas Theophi- 
lus Metcalfe, of Fernhill, bart. 

Buckinghamshire, Thomas Stan- 
hope Badcock, of Buckingham, esq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
John 
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tle, esq. 

Cheshire, Thomas William Tat- 
ton, of Wittinshall, esq. 

Cumberland, Miles Ponsonby, of 
Hail-hall, esq. 

Derbyshire, Charles Upton, of 
Derby, esq. 

Devonshire, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Ackland, of Kellerton, bart. 

Dorsetshire, James John Far- 
quharson, of Langton, esq. 

Essex, J. Rutherford Abdy, of 
Albyns, esq. 

Gloucestershire, John Hodder 
Moggridge, of Dymock, esq. 


Herefordshire, W. Wall, of Leo- « 


minster, esq. 

Hertfordshire, Edmond Darby, 
of Ashton-house, esq. 

Kent, Sir Brooke Wm. Bridges, 
of Goodneston, bart. 

Laneashire, Samuel Clowes, of 
Boughton-hall, esq. 

Leicestershire, Sir William Man- 
ners, of Bugkminster, bart. 

Lincolnshire, Sir R. Heron, of 
Stubton, bart. 

Monmouthshire, John Kemys 
Gardner Kemys, of Pertholey, esq. 

Norfolk, James Coldham, of An- 
mer, esq. 

Northamptonshire, R. Andrew, 
ef Harleston, esq. 

Northumberland, Wm. Sadlier 
Brewere, of Bewicke, esq. 

Nottinghamshire, ‘thomas Wal- 
ker, of Bury-hill, esq. 

Oxfordshwe,J. Harrison, of Shels- 
well, esq. 

Rutlandshire, Abel Walford Bel- 
laers, of Bulmerthorpe, esq. 

Shropshire, Wm. Sparling, of 
Petton, esq. , 

Somersetshire, J. Nurton, of Mil- 
verton, esq. 

Staffordshire, Theophilus Levett, 
of Whichner, esq. 

County of Southampton, John 
Blackburne, of Preston Candover, 
esq. 
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John Heathcote, of Conington-cas- 
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Suffolk, John Dresser, of Blyford, 
esq. 

Surry, Edward Bilke, of South. 
wark, esq. 

Sussex, Thomas Tourle, of Land. 
port, esq. 

Warwickshire, Abraham Brace. 
bridge, of Atherstone, esq. 

Wiltshire, Sir Charles Warge 
Mallett, of Wilbury-house, bart, 

Worcestershire, Henry Bromley, 
of Abberley, esq. 

Yorkshire, Sir G. Wombwell, of 
Wambwell, bart, 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon, Thomas Wood, of Gwer- 
nivett, esq. 

Carmarthenshire, Richard Isaac 
Starke, of Langhame-castle, 

Cardigan, William Skyrme, of 
Altecock, esq. 

Glamorgan, Sir Jer. Homfray, of 
Liandaff. 

Pembroke, C. Allen Phillips, of 
the Hill, esq. 

Radnor, John Whittaker, of Cas- 
cob, esq. 3 


NORTH WALES. 


Anglesey, Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, of Bodewyrd, bart. 

Caernarvonshire, ‘Thomas Parry 
Jones Parry, of Madryn, esq. 

Denbighshire, J. Ablet, of Llan- 
bedb, esq... 

Flintshire, Thomas Peate, of Bis- 
trec, esq. 

Merioneth, William Davies, of 
Ty Ucha, esq. 

Montacaperpihire, Thomas Ed- 
wards, ef Tretuant, esq. 





SHERIFF appointed by bis royal 


prince of Waces, 
council, for the year 1809. 


Cornwall, The hon. Charles Bag- 
nal Agar. 
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CHAPTER IL 


Palafox’s Proclamation to the Arragonese. 


Dec. 8, 1808. 

HE‘ country demauds great 
sacrifices. She calls us to 

her assistance ; she sees no other 
defenders but her children; we are 
her only support. We should vio- 
late our duty to her, and to our- 
selves, did we not employ our 
arms and risk our lives and pro- 
perty, in order to save her. Noble 
Arragonese! brave soldiers! ever 
ready to shed your blood to defend 
her and your king, it is unneces- 
for me to remind you of sacred 
duties which you have never for: 
gotten ; but the important charge 
‘which you have confided to me, 
and my anxious desire to fulfil my 
duty, and to make a just return to 
your attachment, do not permit. me 
to leave unemployed any means that 
may contribute to deliver you from 
those perfidious wretches who, al- 
ready setting themselves in opposi- 
tion to our determinations, already 
indifferent to the grand cause which 
we are defending, give utterance to 
sentiments little conformable to our 
‘tried loyalty. I therefore ordain and 
command :—1. That all the inhabi- 
tants of this city, of every rank and 
condition, shall consider themselves 
to devote to its defence their 


Persons, rty, ° 
1909, Property, and lives; the 


rich and great lending a helping hand 
to the poor, fostering He assisting 
them, contributing to cover their 
nakedness, and to enable them to 
maintain their respective posts; thus 
performing a sacred duty, enjoined 
by natural affection, and_ recom- 
mended by the holy religion Which 
we profess; and, at the same time, 
remunerating them for the zeal with 
which they defend their lives, their 
estates, and their common country. 
Should any man be so unnatural as 
to disown their obligation, he shall 
be fined in proportion to the magni- 
tude of his offence, and the amount. 
of the fine shall be .appropriated to 
the subsistence of the army.—2. 
That such towns as do not contri- 
bute all in their power to the relief 
of our present necessities, shall be 
treated as enemies to our ra 
whose sovereign rights we defend, 
and their inhabitants of every rank | 
shali be punished as traitors.—3, 
That every individual of the army, 
of reserve, and the recruits of Arra- 
gon,. already enrolled and reg 

mented, who shall not join his . 
corps within the space of six days 

thereof, shall be treated as a desert- 
er in time of war, and ag such shall 
suffer the pains of the law.—4. That — 
the Alcaides shall scrupulously exa- 
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inine the soldiers in their respec- 
tive wards, who may not have so 
joined, and make a return of their 
names and the corps they belong 
to; and that the justices of the 
kingdom of Arragon do, under the 
responsibility of person and pro- 
perty, transmit an exact list of all 
the individuals of their jurisdiction, 
who have served in the army, dis- 
tinguishing the cavalry from the in- 
fantry, and remarking their state of 
health and personal vigour.—5. 
That all who profess want of con- 
fidence in the chiefs of the peeple 
or the army, who make pasqui- 
nades, excite riots or disturbances, 
shall be iminediately apprehended, 
and carried before the newly-ap- 
pointed judge of the police, Don 
Santiago Penicela, who will pass 


judgment according to the times 


and critical circumstances in which 
the country is placed, and suitable 
to their crimes; imposing the pu- 
nishment of death, he shall con- 
sult me.—6. That all the measures 
adopted shall be obeyed with reli- 
gious respect, since they are all 
directed to the good of the country, 
which will recompence in = more 
happy times the sacrifices we make, 
and which are so pleasing to God 
and the celestial protectress who 
guards us.—7. That all the houses 
shall be well supplied with cisterns 
and vessels of water, in order to be 
ready to assist in extinguishing any 
fire which may occur: and that 
the Alcaides de Barrio shall in par- 
ticular supermtend this important 
preparation.—S. ‘That the entrance 
and departure of persons by the 
gates shall be watched with the 
greatest care, recollecting that the 
enemy even assume our dress, and 
resort to every artifice, because 
they do not trust entirely to their 
force, though greatly superior in 
numbers.—9. That precisely three 
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days shall he allowed for the depar. 
ture of all the women, old men ar 
rived at sixty, and all the bo ; 
not dble to carry Cartridges, woh 
moderate eq'ipages, for whose Come 
venience orders have been issued 
to all the towns and Villages, to 
receive them with kindness, to a 

ply their wants.—10, That all 
Frenchmen, who may happen to 
be within the city, shall be pre. 
sented to the judge of the police, ip 
order to be removed without the 
walls. All the women and children 
of the same nation shall be remoy. 
ed with their busbands and fathers ; 
as also all the prisoners and de. 
serters from the enemy's army, to 
places appointed for their reception, 
—II. To prevent those persons, 
whose virtue js respected by every 
catholic from being sapeell m- 
sult, I permit the nuns to proceed 
to occupy other converts, without 
the limits of the city and suburbs, 
where they may have an opporte- 
nity of devoting themselves, with- 
out interruption, to their holy exer- 





Cises. 
PRUSSIA, 

Letter of the King to the Magistrates 
of Berlin. 


24th Dec. 1808. 

Worthy, beloved, and faithful 
subjects; my provinces being evacu- 
ated by the French, my attention 
is now directed to the accomplish- 
ment of my heartfelt wish of re 
turning to my capital of Berlin, 
with the queen my spouse, and my 
family—an object which I have by 
all possible means endeavoured to 
attain since the conclusion of peace. 
I have given orders that the constt- 
tuted authorities shall leave this 
place for Berlin, as soon as the 
districts on the other side of the 


Vistula have begun to, bree 
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jitile from the effect of the heavy 
putthens . they have sustained in 
furnishing carriages and supplies, 
both before and during the evacua- 
tion of the country. ‘This short in- 
terval { shall employ in a journey 
to St. Petersburgh, in consequence 
of the repeated friendly and urgent 
invitations, both verbally and by 
letter, of his majesty the emperor 
of Russia. I shall expedite my 
journey, and hope, within a few 


“weeks, to revisit my provinces on 


the other side of the Vistula, to 
which Lowe so many proofs of ex- 
emplary fidelity; and I shall in 
rticular hasten my return. to 
Berlin, to testify to my subjects of 
that city my gratitude for their 
firmness and good conduct, and to as- 
sure them of my attachment and 
satisfaction. “I inform you hereof, 
and command you tu notify the 
same to my loving and faithful ci- 
tizens of that city; and I am your 

loving sovereign, 
Freperick WILLA. 





Carture or Cayenne.—Capitulation 
proposed by Victor Hugues, Offi- 
cer ofthe Legion of Honour, Com- 
missioner of his Majesty the Em- 
perer and King, Commander in 
Chief of Cayenne and French 
Guyana, and accepted by James 
Lucas Yeo, Post-Captain in his 
Britannic Majesty’s Service, com- 
manding the Combined Naval 
English and Portuguese Forces, 
and Manuel Marques, Knight of 
the military Orders of St. Benoit 
@Avie, Lieut. Col. in Chief, 
and Director of the Corps of Ar- 
tillery of Para, commanding the 
advanced Army of the Portu- 
fuese, dated Jan. 12th, 1809. 
Although the advanced posts 

have been carried, and that the 
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commissioner of the emperor and 
king is reduced with his garrison 
to the town, he owes it to those 
sentiments of honour which have 
always distinguished him, to the 
valour and good conduct of the 
officers and soldiers under his com- 
mand, to the attachment of the 
inhabitants of the colony for his 
majesty the emperor and king, to 
declare publicly, that he surrenders 
less to the force than to the destruc- 
tive system of liberating all the 
slaves who should join the enemy, 
and of burning all the plantations 
and ports where there should be 
any resistance.—The commissioner 
of the emperor commanding in 
chief, after having witnessed the | 
burning of several plantations, par- 
ticularly his own, the most consi- 
derable of the colony, had attri- 
buted it at first to the casualties of 
war; and the disorganization of the 
gangs, and the liberation of the 
slaves appeared to him a momentary 
measure; but being assured in 
writing, that the English and Por- 
tuguese officers acted in virtue ofthe 
orders of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, and wishing to save 
the colony from total destruction, 
and to preserve his august master’s 
subjects, who had given him so 
many proofs of their attachment 
and fidelity, the commissioner of 
his imperial and royal majesty sur- 
renders the colony to the forces of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent 
on the following conditions :— 
Art. 1. The garrison shall march 
out with their arms and baggage 
and all the honours of war; the 
officers shall retain their side arms, 
and those of the staff their horses ; 
the garrison shall lay down their 
arms, and engage not to serve 
against his royal highne’s and his 
allies during one year.—2. Vessels 
shall be furnished at the expence of 
(P 2) his 
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his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to carry the garrison, the 
officers civil and military, and all 
those employed in the service, with 
their families and effects, direct to 
France, with as little delay as 
wssibe.—3. A convenient vessel 
shall be furnished to convey ‘to 
France the commissioner of the 
emperor commanding in chief, his 
family, his officers, his suite, and 
effects ; the chief of the adminis- 
tration of the finances, the com- 
mander of the troops, the inspector 
and the commandant of artillery, 
with their families. —4, A con- 
venient delay shall be granted to 
the officers who have property in 
the colony, to settle their affairs. — 
5. The arsenals, batteries, and 
every thing belonging to the ar- 
tillery, the small arms aid pow- 
der magazines, and the provision 
stores, shall be given by inven- 
tory, and in the state in which they 
are now, and the same shail be point- 
ed out.—6. The slaves on both sides 
shall be disarmed, and sent to their 
respective plantations.—The French 
negroes, whom the commanders by 
sea and land of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent have engaged 
for the service during the war, and 
to whom, in virtue of their orders, 
they have given their * freedom, 
shall be sent out of the colony, as 
they can only remain there in 
future an object of trouble and 
dissention.—The commanders en- 
gage, as they have promised, to 
solicit of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent the replacing of 
those slaves, as an indemnity in 
favour of the inhabitants to whom 
they belong—7. The papers, plans, 
and other articles belonging to the 
eugincer department, shall be 
equally given up.—S. the © sick 
and wounded who are obhged to 
remain in the colony may leave it, 
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with all that belong to them, a 
soon as they are in a situation te 
do so; in the mean time they shal] 
be treated as they have been hie 
therto.—9, Private property, of 
whatever nature or description, shall 
be respected, and the inhabitants 
inay dispose of it as heretofore. 
10. The inhabitants of the colo. 
ny shall preserve their properties, 
and may reside there, conformi 

to the orders and forms established 
by the sovereign under which they 
remain; they shall be at liberty 
to sell their properties, and retire 
wherever it may suit them, with- 
out any obstacle—I1. The civil 
laws known in France under the 
title of the Napoleon code, and in 
force in the colony, shall be observ. 
ed and executed until the peace 
between the two nations; the ma- 
gistrates shall only decide on the 
interests of individuals, and difle- 
rences connected with them in vir- 
tue of the said laws.—I9. The 
debts acknowledged by individuals 
during or previous to the time fixed 
by the preceding article, shall 
Le exacted agreeably to the basis 
determined by the same article— 
13. The papers concerning the con- 
troul and matriculation of the troops 
shall be carried away by the quar- 
ter master.—14. Desirous of pre- 
serving the spice plantation, call- 
ed ‘La Gabrielle, in all its splen- 
dour and agriculture, it is stipu- 
lated that neither it, nor any of the 
plantation trees or plants, shall be 
destroyed, but that it shall be pre- 
served in the state in which it # 
given up to the commanders of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. 
15. All the papers of the stores of 
inspection of the customs, oF of 
any responsibility whatever, shall be 
deposited in the secretary s office, 
or in any other place that may 


be agreed on, te be referred to 
when 
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when there is occasion ; the whole 
shall be under the seal of the two 

ernwents, and at the disposal of 
his imperial and royal imfajesty.— 
16. The present capitulation shall 
be written in the three languages, 
and signed by the three officers sti- 
pulating.—At the advanced post of 
Bourg, this 12th day of January, 


1309. 
Vicror Hucuss, 
(Signed) James Lucas Yeo, 
Manvugt Marques. 





aeeers St 
TeeaTY BETWEEN ‘GREAT Britain 
axp Spain.—Treaty of Peace, 

Friendship, and Alliance between 

his Britannic Majesty and his Ca- 

tholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 

Signed at London the 14th of Jan. 

1809. 

In the name of the Most Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. — ‘The events 
which have taken place in Spain 
having terminated the state of hos- 
tility which unfortunately subsisted 
between the crowns of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, and united the arms 
of both against the common enemy, 
itseems good that the new relations 
which have been produced between 
two nations, now connected by com- 
mon interest, should be regularly 
established and confirmed by a 
formal treaty of peace, friendship, 
and alliance: Wherefore his Ma- 
jesty the King of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Supreme and Central Junta 
of Spain and the Indies, acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his 
Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand VIL 
have constituted and appointed ; 
that is tosay, his Majesty the King 
of the united kingdom pf Great 
Britain and Ireland, the right hon, 
Ueorge Canning, one of his Ma- 
jesty's most honourable privy coun- 
cil, and his principal secretary of 
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stute for foreign affairs! and the 
Supreme and Central Junta of Go- 
vernment of Spain and the Indies, 
acting in the name and on behalf of 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VIL. 
Don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, Com- 
mander of Valaga and Algarga in 
the military order of Calatrava, 
rear-admiral of the navy, named by 
the Supreme and Central Junta of 
Government of Spain and the In- 
dies, as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. to his 
Britannic Majesty; their plenipo< 
tentiaries to conclude and sign a 
treaty of peace, friendship, and al- 
liance; who, having communicated 
their respective full powers, have 
agreed to and concluded the follow- 
ing articles :— Article 1. There 
shall be between his Majesty the 
King of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and his 
Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
King of Spain and of the Indies 
thereunto appertaining, and between 
ail their kingdoms, states, domini- 
ons, and subjects, a christian, sta- 
ble, and inviolable peace, and a 
perpetual and sincere amity, and a 
strict alliance during the war against 
France ; together with an entire 
and lasting oblivion of all acts of 
hostility done on either side, in the 
course of the late wars, in which 
they have been engaged against 
each other.—2. To obviate all com- 
plaints and disputes which might 
arise on the subject of prizes, cap- 
tured posterior to the declaration 
published by his Britannic Majesty 
on the 4th of July of the last year, 
it has been mutually agreed, that 
the vessels and property taken pos- 
terior to the date of the said decla- 
ration, in any seas or ports of the 
world, without any exceptions, and 
without any regard either to time or 
place, shall be restored by both par- 
ues. 
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ties. And as the accidental occu- 
pation of any of the ports of the 
Peninsula by the common enemy, 
might occusion disputes respecting 
any vessels, which, in ignorance of 
such occupation, might direct their 
course to those ports from any other 
harbour, either of the Peninsula or 
the colomies ; and as cases may oc- 
eur in which Spanish inhabitants of 
the said ports or provinces, so occu- 
pied by the enemy, may, with 
their property, endeavour to escape 
from his grasp; the high contract- 
ing parties have agreed that Spanish 
vessels not aware of the enemy’s 
occupation of any harbour which 
they are desirous to enter, or sach 
as may succeed in making their 
escape from any harbour so occu- 
pied, shall not be captured, nor 
themselves nor their cargo be con- 
sidered as a good prize; but, on the 
contrary, that they shall meet with 
every help and assistance from the 
nt power of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty.—3. His Britannic Majesty en- 
gages to continue to assist, to the 
utmost of his power, the Spanish 
nation in their struggle avainst. the 
tyranny and usurpation of France, 
and promises not to acknowledge 
any other king of Spain and of the 
Indies thereunto appertaining, than 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VIL. 
his heirs, or such lawful successor as 
the Spanish nation shall acknow- 
ledge ; and the Spanish government, 
in the name and on the behalf of 
his Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII. 
engages never, In any case, to cede 
to France any part of the territories 
or possessions of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, in any part of the world.— 
4. The high contracting parties 
agree to make Common cause against 
France; and not to make peace 
with that power except by common 
consent.—5. The present treaty shall 


be ratified by both parties, and the 
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exchange of the ratifications shall be 
made in the space ef two month 
(or sooney if it can be done,) jn 
Londop:-=In witness whereof we, 
the undersigned plenipotentiaries, 
have signed, in virtue of our respec. 
tive full powers, the present treaty 
of peace, friendship, and alliance. 
and have sealed it with the seals of 
our arms. 

(L..S.) Grorce Canninc, 

(L.S.) Juan Ruiz De Apopacy. 

Article |. Separate.—The Spanish 
Government engages to take the 
most effectual measures for the pre- 
venting of the Spanish squadrons in 
all the ports of Spain, as well as of 
the French squadron, taken in the 
month of June, and now in the har. 
bour of Cadiz, from falling into the 
power of France. For which pur. 
pose his Britannic Majesty 
to co-operate by all means in his 
power.—The present separate Arti- 
cle shall have the same force and 
validity, as if it were inserted, word 
for word, in the treaty of peace, 
friendship, and alliance, signed this 
day, and shall be ratified at the same 
time.—In witness whereof, we, the 
undersigned penipotentaries, have 
signed, &c. &e. 

(L. 5.) Gsorcs Cannine. 

(L.S.) Juan Ruiz pg Apopaca. 

Article I]. Separate.—A_ treaty 
shall forthwith be negotiated, stipu- 
lating the amount and description of 
succours to be afforded by his Bn- 
tannic Majesty, agreeable to the 
third article of the present treaty. 
The present separate article shall 
have the same force and validity, as 
if it were inserted, word for wor 
in the treaty of peace, friendship, 
and alliance, signed this day, 
shall be ratified at the same time. 
In witness whercof, we, the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries, have signed, 
&e. (L.S.) GEORGE Cannine. 


, APODAGA. 
(L. 8.) Juan Ruiz Oe sdiitions? 
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Add 
circumstances not ac 


regular 0 ; 
commerce between the two coun- 


tries, with all the care and consider- 
stion due to so important a subject, 
the high contracting parties mutu- 
ally engage to proceed to such a ne- 
tiation as soon a3 it shall be prac- 
ticable soto do, affording, in the mean 
time, mutual facilities to the com- 
merce of the subjects ol each other, 
by temporary regulations founded on 
principles of reciprocal utility.— 
The present additional articles shall 
have the same force and _ validity, 
ke, &e. = L. 5.) Grorce Cannine, 
(L. S.) Juan Ruiz pe Apopaca, 


itional Article.—The present 
imitting of the 
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HIS MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


January 19. 

The parliament assembled this 
day, pursuant to" majesty’s pro- 
camation; when. word Chancel- 
lor read the following speech to both 
houses : 

My lords, and gentlemen, 


We have it in command from his 
majesty to state to you that his ma- 
jesty has called you together, in 
periect confidence that you are pre- 
pared cordially to support his ma- 
jesty in the prosecution of the war, 
which there is no hope of termi- 
nating safely and honourably, ex- 
cept through vigorous and perseve- 
ning €xertiou— We are to acquaint 
you, that his majesty has directed 
to be laid before you, copies of the 
proposals for opening a negotiation, 
which were transmitted to his ma- 
jesty from Erfurth; and of the cor- 
respondence which thereupon took 

€ with the governments of 
usia and of France; together 
with the declaration issued by his 
majesty’s command on the termina- 
Won of that correspondence.—His 


egotiation of a treaty of 
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majesty is persuaded, that you will 
participate in the feelings which. 
were expressed by his majesty when 
it was required that his majesty 
should consent to commence the 
negouation by abandoning the cause 
of Spain, which he had so recently 
and solemnly espoused.—We are 
commanded to inform you, that his 
majesty continues to receive from the 
Spanish government the strongest 
assurances of their determined per- 
severance in the cause of the legiti- 
mate monarchy, and of the national 
independence of Spain; and to 
assure you, that so long as. the 
people of Spain shall remain true to 
theinselves, his majesty will cont:- 
nue to them his most strenuous as- 
sistance and support.—flis majesty 
has renewed to the Spanish nation, 
in the moment of its difficulties and 
reverses, the engagements which he 
voluntarily contracted at the outset 
of its struggle against the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of France; and we 
are commanded to acquaint you, 
that these engagements have been 
reduced into the form of a treaty of 
alliance; which treaty, so soon as 
the ratifications shall have beéh ex- 
changed, his majesty will cause to 
be laid before you.—His majesty 
commands us to state to. you, that 
while his majesty contemplated with 
the liveliest satisfaction the achieve- 
ments of his forces in the com- 
mencement ‘of the campaign ip 
Portugal, and the deliverance of the 
kingdom of his ally from the pre- 
sence and oppressions of the French 
army, his majesty most deeply re- 
eretted the termination of that cam- 
paign by an armistice and conven- 
tion, of some of the articles of which 
his majesty has felt himself obliged 
formally to declare his disapproba- 
tion.—\We are to express to you his 
majesty’s reliance on your disposition 
to enable bis majesty to continue 
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the aid afférded by his majesty to 
the king of Sweden. That monarch 
derives a peculiar claim to his ma- 
jesty’s support in the present exi- 
gency of his affairs, from having 
concurred with his majesty in the 
propriety of rejecting any proposal 
for negotiation, to which the govern- 
ment of Spain was not to be admit- 
ted as a party. 


Gentlemen of the house of com- 
: mons, 


We are commanded by his ma- 
jesty to inform you, that he has 
directed the estimates ofthe current 
year to be laid before you. His 
majesty relies upon your zeal and 
affection'to make such farther pro- 
vision of supply as the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war may render ne- 
cessary; and he trusts that you may 
be enabled to find the means of pro- 
viding such supply, without any 
great or immediate increase of the 
existing burthens upon his people.— 
His majesty feels assured, that it will 
be highly satisfactory to you to 
learn, that notwithstanding the mea- 
sures resorted to by the enemy for 
the purpose of destroying the com- 
merce and resources of his kingdom, 
the public revenue has continued in 
a course of progressive improve- 
ment, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


We are directed to inforin you, 
that the measure adopted by parlia- 
ment in the last session, for esta- 
blishing a local militia, has been al- 
ready attended with the happiest 
success, and promises*to be exten- 
sively and permanently beneficial to 
the country. We have received his 
majesty’s commands must especially 
to recommend to you, that duly 
Weighing the immense interests 
which are atstake, in the war now 
carrying on, yeu should proceed, 
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with as little delay as Possible, 1 
consider of the most effectual as 
sures for the augmentation of the 
regular army, in order that his ma. 
jesty may be the better enabled 
without impairing the means of de. 
fence at home, to avail himself of 
the military power of his dominions 
in the great contest in which he 
is engaged; and to conduet that 
contest, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to a conclusion compa- 
tible with the honour of his majes- 
ty’s crown, and with the interests 
of his allies, of Europe, and of the 
world, 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Russian 
AND Frencu GovernMENTS.—Pre. 
sented to Parliament, January 20, 
1809. 


No. I. is a letter from Count Ro- 
manzolf to Mr. Canning, in which 
he says, that he sends a letter writ- 
ten by the emperors of Russia and 
France to the king of England : and 
states, that the emperors are willing 
to adopt all those bases of negotia- 
tion formerly proposed by England, 
namely, the Uti Possidetis. 

No. Il. “ Letter from his ma 
jesty the emperor of all the Russias, 
and Buonaparte,” dated Erfurth, 
Oct. 12, sets out with pretending to 
have an ardent wish for peace, and 
concludes thus: “ We unite in it 
treating your majesty to listen to the 
voice ef humanity, silencing that of 
tlie passions ; to seek with the in- 
tention of arriving at that object, 
conciliate all interests, and by that 
means to preserve all the powers 
which exist, and to insure the hap- 
piness of Europe and of this genera 
tion, at the head of which Providence 


has placed us. 
e ALEXANDER, 


(Signed) « Napo.eon.” 
In No. VII. Mr. Canning — 
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to the Russian ambassudor at Paris, 
Oct. 28, in answer to these 
tters. Here he says, that his ma- 
jesty cannot reply directly to the 
eror of Russia, without, at the 
game time, acknowledging titles 
which his majesty never acknow- 
ed. He signifies his majesty’s 
intention of communicating the pro- 
to the king of Sweden, and 

the existing government of Spain ; 
and his majesty’s desire that France 


may acknowledge the government of 


in as party to any negotiation, 
The following note (No. XV.) we 


insert at full length, on account of 


its singularity and importance. 
“ The undersigned has laid before 


the emperor his master, the note of 


his excellency Mr. Canning. If it 
were true that the evils of war were 
felt only on the Continent, certainly 
there would be little hope of attain- 
ing peace. The two emperors had 
flattered themselves that the object 
of their measure would not have 
been misinterpreted in London. 
Could the English ministry have 
ascribed it to weakness or necessity, 
when every impartial statesman 
must recognize, inthe spirit of peace 
and moderation by which it is dic- 
tated, the characteristics of power 
and true greatness ? | France and 
Russia can carry on the war so long 
a the court of London shall not 
recur to just and equitable disposi- 
tions! and they are resolved to do 
~. How is it possible for the 
French government to entertain the 
proposal which has been made to it, 
ofadmitting to the negotiation the 
‘panish insurgents ?—-What would 
the English government have said, had 
it been proposed to them to admit 
the Catholic insurgents of Ireland ? 
France, without having any treaties 
with them, has been in communica- 
tion with them, has made them pro- 
mises, and has frequently sent them 
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succours. Could such a proposal 
have found place in a note, the 
object of which ought to have been, 
not to irritate, but to endeavour to 
effect a mutual conciliation and good 
understanding ? England will find 
herself under a strange mistake, if, 
contrary to the experience of the 
past, she still entertains the idea of 
contending successfully upon the 
continent against the armies of 
France. What hope can she now 
have, especially as France is irrevo- 
cably united with Russia? The un- 
dersigned is commanded to repeat 
the proposal, to admit to the nego- 
tiation all the allies of the king of 
England ; whether it be the king 
who reignsin the Brazils; whether 
it be the king who reigns in Swe- 
den; or whether it be the king 
who reigns in Sicily; and to take 
tor the basis of the negotiation the 
uti possedetis. He is commanded 
to express the hope that, not losing 
sight of the inevitable results of the 
force of states, it will be remem- 
bered, that between great powers 
there is no solid peace, but that 
which is at the same time equal 
and honourable for all parties. The 
undersigned requests his excellency 
Mr. Canning to accept the assu- 
rances of his highest consideration, 
(Signed) “ Cuampacny.” 
On the ninth of December Mri 
Canning writes to Count Romanzoff, 
that his majesty would not consent 
to commence a negotiation for ge- 
neral peace, by the-previous aban- 
donment of the cause of the Spanish 
nation, and of the legitimate mo- 
narchy of Spain. 
A note from Mr. Canning to M. 
Champagny, dated ninth December, 
says, that his majesty is determined 
not to abandon the cause ef the 
Spanish nation, and of the legitimate 


monarchy of Spain; and the Le 
tension of France to exclude — 
e 
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the negotiation the central and su- 
preme government, acting in the 
name of his Catholic majesty, Fer- 
dinand VILL, is one which his ma- 
jesty could not admit, without ac- 
quiescing in an usurpation which 
has no parallel in the history of the 
world.—Champagny, in his answer 
to the above note, merely says, he 
will transmit it to the emperor his 
master. 


A letter from Count Romanzotf 


to Mr. Canning says, the emperors 
have no objection to admit to the 
negociation the sovereigns in alliance 
with England; but cannot admit 
the plenipotentiaries of the Spanish 
insurgents; that the emperor of 
Russia has acknowledged king Jo- 
seph Napoleon, and will not sepa- 
rate his interests from those of the 
French emperor. The emperor then 
offers to negociate on the basis of 
the uti possidetis. 





The following elegant tribute to 
the memory of Sir John Moore has 
been paid by the cominaner-in- 
chief : 


GENBRAL ORDERS, 


The benefits derived to an army 
from the example of a distinguished 
commander do not terminate at his 
death ; his virtues live in the recol- 
lection of his associates, and his fame 
remains the strongest incentive to 
great and glorious actions. In this 
wew, the commander-in-chief, a- 
midst the deep and universal regret 
whith the death of Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Sir John Moore has occasioned, 
recalls to the troops the military 
career of that illustrious officer for 
their instruction and imitation. Sir 
Jehn Moore, from his youth, em- 
braced the profession with the feel- 
ings and sentiments of a soldier; he 
felt that a perfect knowledge, and 


| L809. 


an exact performance of the humble 
but important duties of a subaltern 
officer are the best foundations fop 
subsequent imiitary fame : and Me 
ardent mind, while it looked tOrward 
to those brilliant achievements fan 
which it was formed, applied itself 
with energy and exemplary assiduity 
to the duties of that station. . Jy the 
school of regimental duty, he ob. 
tained that correct knowledge of his 
profession so essential to the prover 
direction of the gallant spirit of the 
soldier; and he was enabled to es. 
tablish a characteristic order and 
rerularity of conduct, because the 
troops found in their leader a striking 
example of the discipline whieh he 
euforced on others. Having risen 
to cominand, he signahzed his name 
in the West Indies, in Holland, and 
in Egypt. The unremitting atten 
tion with which he devoted him. 
self to the duties of every branch of 
his profession obtained him the con 
fidence of Sir Ralph Abercrombie; 
and he beeaine the companion in 
arms of that illustrious officer, whe 
fell at the head of his victorious 
troops, in an action which maim 
tamed our national superiority over 
the arms of France. Thus Sir John 
Moore at an early period obtained, 
with general approbation, that con- 
spicuous station in which he gleri- 
ously terminated his useful and he- 
nourable life. In a military eh 
racter, obtained amidst the danger 
of climate, the privations incident 
to service, and the sufferings of re 
peated wounds, it is difficult to se 
lect any one point.as a preferable 
subject for praise : it exhibits, how 
ever, one feature so particularly 
characteristic of the man, and 80 
important to the best interests of the 
service, that the commander-in-cliet 
is pleased to mark it with his pecu 
liar approbation. The life of i 


John Moore was spent among the 
troops. 
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During the season of repose 
his time Was devoted to the careand 
watruction of the officer and soldier ; 
war he courted service in every 
rer of the globe. tegardless 

rsonal considerations, he es- 
eemed that to which his country 
called bim, the post of honour, and 
by his undaunted spirit, and uncon- 

ble perseverance, he pointed 
Ti teey to victory. His country, 
the object of his latest _solicitude, 
will rear a monument to his lamented 

- and the commander-in- 
chief feels he is paying the best tri- 
bute to his fame by thus holding 
him forth as an example to the 


army. 
By order of his Royal Highness 
the commander-in-chief, 
Harry Catvert, Adj.-Gen. 


Horse Guards, Feb. 1, 1509. 








Spanish RevoLurion. 


Decree of the Supreme Junta, dated 
Feb. 7, 1809. 


His majesty, considering that the 
French, in the unjust and barbarous 
war which they wage against Spain, 
pay no regard to any principle of 
the laws of nations—that they shaime- 
lesly violate the most solemn trea- 
ties, as has been verified with re- 
spect to the capitulation of Madrid, 
since, Contrary to the stipulations 
therein made, they imprison, per- 
secute, and banish peaceable citi- 
zens and sewer 2 magistrates, 
imposing, at the same time, the most 

punishments on other 

rtunate persons on the slightest 
suspicions and most frivolous pre- 
texts—Seeing that they continue 
every where to defile the sanctity of 
temples, the purity of domestic ho- 
nour, and to trample on the rights 
ofhumanity—that acts of the most 
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atrocious kind, and which make 
human nature shudder, are daily 
heard of, such as the death ofa nun, 
who threw. herself into a well, to 
avoid the brutality of a Frenchman; 
the cruel murder of a mother, 
whose breasts were cut off in the 
act of giving suck to her son, b 

those monsters, who afterwards 
sabred her infant; and a number 
of other cases equally herrible ; atro- 
cities painful to write, dreadful te 
read, and degrading to endure ;— 
finally, his majesty being convinced, 
that still to observe the laws of na- 
tural equity with those who respect 
no law whatever, would not be mo- 
deration and justice, but the most 
culpable inditlerence and the basest 
meanness, has resolved to repress 
and punish those crimes, Calling 
therefore all Europe to witness the 
awful necessity which has compelled 
him to resért to the means of reta- 
liation, by returning on a sanguinary 
banditti violence for violence, he 
hereby decrees: 

1. That no quarter shall be given 
to any French soldier, officer, or 
general, who may be made pri- 
soner in any town or district, in 
which acts contrary to the laws of 
war have been committed by the 
enemy, but that such persons shall 
be immediately put to the sword, 
as an example to their companions 
and a satisfaction to outraged huma- 
nity. 

2. That the present decree shall 
be printed, proclaimed, and distri- 
buted in the Spanish armies, in 
order to its due execution. You 
are also required to make arrange- 
ments for the fulfilment of the same, 

The Marquis of Astorea, 
Vice-President. 
Martin De Ganay, 

Done in the Roya] Al-cazam of 
Seville, Feb. 7, 1809. 

Tunxry, 
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TURKEY. 
Treaty between Great Britain and 
the Sublime Porte. 

1. From the moment of the sig- 
nature of the present treaty, all acts 
of hostility shall cease, between 
England and Turkey, and the pri- 
soners on both sides, in consequence 
of this‘happy peace, shall be at li- 
berty in thirty-one days after the 
signature of this treaty, or sooner, if 

ible. 

2. If there should be any places 
belonging to the Sublime Porte, in 
possession of Great Britain, they 
are to be restored, and given up to 
the Sublime Porte, with all their can- 
non, ammunition, and other eflects, 
in the same condition in which they 
were found when occupied by the 
English; and this restitution must 
take place within thirty-one days 
after the signature of the present 
treaty. 

3. If there shall be eflects or pro- 
perty appertaining to English mer- 
chants, or sequestrated under the 
jurisdiction of the Sublime Porte, 
that shall be all returned and re- 
stored to the proprietors—and in 
hke manner, if there shall be ef- 
fects, property, or vessels, apper- 


’ taining to the merchants and subjects 


of the Sublime Porte, under seques- 
tration at Malta, or in the other isles 
and states of his Britannic majesty, 
they shall, in like manner, be entiely 
returned and restored to the pro- 
prietors. 

4. The articles of the treaty sti- 
pulated in the Turkish year 1086, 
in the moon Djemaz ul Akber, as 
also the article relative to the com- 
_— os Black Sea, and the 
other privileges (midjiazals) equall 
established by the acts of sihoouuett 
periods, shall be observed and main- 
tained as heretofore, and as if they 
had not sutiered any interruption. 
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5. In consequence of the 
treatment and favour granted by the 
Sublime Porte to the English ‘mer. 
chants with respect to their tmer- 
chandize and property, and eye 
thing of which they may stand in 
need-——and, in lke manner, with 
regard to all objects tending to fac. 
litate the commerce, England shall 
reciprocally grant entire favour, and 
an amicable treatment to the flags 
subjects, and merchants of the Sub. 
lime Porte, who shall hereafter fre. 
quent the states of his Britannic ma. 
Jesty. 

6. The tariff of the customs, 
which was latterly fixed at Constan. 
tinople, at the old rate of three per 
cent, and especially the article which 
respects internal commerce, shall be 
constantly observed as they have 
been regulated. To this England 
promises to conform. 

7. The ambassador of his maijes- 
ty the king of Great Britain shall 
fully enjoy the honours enjoyed by 
other nations at the Sublime Porte; 
and reciprocally ‘the ambassadors of 
the Sublime Porte to the court of 
London shall fully enjoy all the ho- 
nours which shall be granted to the 
ambassadors of Great Britain. 

8. It shall be permitted to name 
Schabinders (Consuls) at Malta, and 
in the states of his Britannic majes- 
ty, wherever it may be necessary to 
inspect the affairs and interests of 
the Turkish merchants; and the 
same treatment and privileges-which 
are allowed to English consuls re- 
siding in the Ottoman states, shall 
be rigidly observed towards the 
Schabinders of the Sublime Porte. 

9. The English consuls and am- 
bassadors shall, according to custem, 
employ such drogmans 4s they may 
have occasion for; but as it has beer 
before decreed, by common cousent, 


the Sublime Porte will not grant the 
berat 
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herat of drogman 10 favour of indi- 
viduals who do not exercise that 
fynetion in the place of their desti- 
pation. It is agreed, conformably 
to this principle, that henceforward 


the berat shall not be granted to any 
of tradesman or 


of the rank 
Eee nor to any one who shall 
keep a shop or manufactory in the 
blic market, or who shall be con- 
cerned in affairs of this kind; and 
he shall not be appointed by the 
lish consuls from among the sub- 
ects of the Sublime Porte. 

10. The English patent of pro- 
tection shall not be granted to any 

ron from among the dependents 
or merchants, subjects of the Sub- 
lime Porte, nor shall there be deli- 
vered to them any passport from the 
ambassadors or cousuls, without the 

mmission of the Sublime Porte. 

ll. As it has been at all times 
forbidden for ships of war to enter 
the canals of Constantinopie, viz. in 
the Strait of the Dardanelles, or that 
ofthe Black Sea, and as that ancieut 
rule of the Ottumman empire must be 
henceforward observed in time of 
peace, by all powers whatever, the 
British court promise to conform to 
this principle. 

12. The ratification of this pre- 
ent treaty of peace, between the 
high contracting powers, shall be 
exchanged at Constantinople in the 
space of ninety-one days from the 
date of the present treaty, or sooner, 


if possible. 





~~ - 


Revowwrion in SWEDEN, 

_ We have to record another po- 
litical revolution. The king of Swe- 
den-has been deposed by his subjects; 
and his uncle, the duke of Suderma- 
ula, has assumed the government of 
the country as regent. The revolu- 
bon took place on the 15th of March. 
king was arrested cs he was 
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about to depart from his country res 
sidence ; and when the last advices 
came away, he was a close prisoner 
at Stockholm. When his majesty 
was first surrounded by a guard, he 
drew his sword, but was soon over. 
powered, and prevented from making 
resistance. When the person of the 
king was secured, the following pro- 
clamation was issued : 


Proclamation issued by the Duke of 
Sudermania on his assuming the 
Government, 


’ 

‘ We Charles, by the grace of 
God, hereditary prince of Sweden, 
the Goths, Vandals, &e. duke of Su- 
dermania, grand admiral, &e, &c. 
do declare, That, under existing cir- 
cumstances, his majesty is imcapa- 
ble to act, or to conduct the impor- 
tant affairs of the nation: We have, 
therefore, (being the nearest and 
only branch of the family of age), 
been induced, for the time being, 
as administrator of the kingdom, to 
take the reins ofgovernment into our 
bands, which, with the help. of the 
Almighty, we will conduct, so that 
the nation may regain peace, both 
at home and abroad, and that trade 
and cominerce may revive from their 
languishing state.—Our inviolable in- 
tention is, to consult with the States 
on the means to be taken to render 
the future time happy to the people 
of Sweden. We invite and com- 
mand, therefore, all the inhabitants — 
of our nation, our forces by sea and 
land, and also the civil officers of all 
degrees, to obey us, as our real in- 
tention and their own welfare de- 
mand. We recommend you all to 
he protection of God Almighty. 

Done at Stockholm palace, tha 
13th of March, 1809. 


“« CHARLES, 


(Signed) ,, C. Lacunsaine.” 
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CARLSTADT. 
March 10. 

An alarming occurrenée took place 
bere within these last few days: 
Colonel d’Addesparre, who com- 
manded the troops.on the frontiers 
of Norway, after having seduced 
them, marched in here on the night 
of the 6th 
the burgomaster quarters for his 
troops, which was refused:. in con- 
sequence of which, he made appli- 
cation to Count Rosen, the gover- 
nor, stating, that if his request was 
not granted, the troops he command- 
ed should enforce it, and take quar- 
ters wherever they could find them. 
Count Rosen still persisting in the 
refusal, he was ordered under arrest, 
as was the burgomaster; and the 
troops forcibly obtamed what their 
leader had demanded. Colonel d’ Ad- 
desparre, at the head of 2,000 re- 
gular troops, and about the same 
number of peasantry, are now on 
their march to Stockholm, to de- 
mand of the king to call a diet of 
the states, as well @& to obtain pay- 
ment of the troops under his com- 
mand. 

Proclamation of the Commander of 
the ‘Troops stationed in Weim- 
land. 

A considerable number of sol- 
diers have taken up arms, in order 
to march to the capital, and relieve 
our common, now unfortunate, and 
dismembered native country.—As 
all our fellow-citizens must be sen- 
sible that our views are such as 
public spirit and honour dictate to 
Virtuous minds, we cannot be mis- 
taken in our implicit confidence, 
that our brethren in arms, and dur 
unarmed fellow-citizens, will not 
form any incorrect opinion of our 
sentiments and views. They are 
merely these, that the states of the 
reaim and our legislators shall be 
at liberty to assemble and delibe- 
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rate uncontroule 
restoring hig we oui = means of 
' a sperity of our suf. 
fering country. We have solemnly 
contracted the engagement to lay 
at their feet the arms which we have 
taken up to procure them freedom, 
We will form a wall round the hall 
where Swedish lerislators huld their 
deliberations, which no power upon 
earth shall be able to beat down 
We have solemnly contracted the 
engagement to destroy all such a 
shall still endeavour to prefer foreign 
connections to the internal welfare 
and tranquillity of Sweden. Swe. 
den’s German dominions are deli- 
vered up to the enemy, and Fin. 
land, the native soil of a noble and 
gallant people, is lost. We have so. 
lemnly contracted the engagement, 
that not a single inch more of the 
Swedish territory shall be given up 
to the enemy. Sweden’s trade and 
mines are ruined and deserted; 
Sweden’s youth are taken from agri- 
cultural pursuits, in order to be de- 
stroyed by sickness and the sword, 
The burthens laid on agriculture are 
such that they cannot be borne any 
longer. Grinding taxes are exacted 
without mercy ; desolation and m- 
sery are spreading wide and far, and 
threaten universal ruin. We have 
contracted the solemn engagement, 
that the fathers of the country shall 
enjoy full liberty to restore the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country. 
May the higher and lower states 
of the commonweal also join heart 
and hand to @#sert the freedom of 
the country; and thus, by harmony 
and . well-concerted efforts, insure 
success to our enterprize and views. 
May the fathers of the country 
offer peace and amity to our neigh- 
bours, but accompany this offer with 
the assurance that every Swedi 
hero will rather be buried under the 
ruins of his country, than suffer & 


single inch of Swedish graund to be 
, taken 
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taken by our encmies, or transferred 
io them. Our ally, Great-Britain, 
hall earn to appreciate and value a 
vation, which knows how to break 
4s fetters, and rescue liberty from 
ts chains ; France shall learn to re- 
ta people anxious to rival her 

itary prowess ; the rulers of Rus- 
ga and Denmark, incessantly en- 
ced in pursuits tending to promote 
the prosperity of their people, will 
not disturbthe peace and tranquillity 
ofanation which merely desires to 
we or die independent. We have 
wen with sorrow the most important 
concerns of Sweden managed in a 
manner which was as destitute of 
any well-conceived plan as of suc- 
cs, — Might not the remaining 
strength of Sweden have been wasied 
by folly? but if directed by wisdom, 
may itnot be employed for the real 
henefit of the country? Such are 
our wishes for our country, and we 
shall readily sacrifice our lives to 
eiain their fulfilment. It is of 
the utmost importance for Sweden 
that every Swede should at length 
be allowed to veturn to a peaceful 
home, as far as it can be done with- 
out any disparagement to the honour 
and independence of Sweden. The 
frontiers of the kingdom are fora 
short time left without defence, on 
account of our departure from 
thence; but should the enemy, con- 
trary to his solemn promise, avail 
himself of our absence to attack 
them, we shall speedily return, take 
asevere revenge, and convince him 
of the difference of a warfare car- 
ned on by personal hatred of the 
rulers, and a war urged by a nation, 
mxious and determined to assert its 
imdependence. We nnplicitly con- 
fide, that all military commanders 
will readily co-operate with us, to 
fecure, by speedy and vigorous ex- 
erlion, the restoration of our lost 
prosperity, in the destruction of our 
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foreign foes. To conclude; we ven- 
ture to express the wish, that our 
beloved countrymen and_fellow- 
citizens of every rank and descrip- 
tion may suspend their judgment on 
all further proceedings, until the de. 
cision of the states of the realm shall 
be known. 
(Signed) 
“ The Commander of the T 
stationed in Weimland,’’ 


Letters Patent and Proclamation of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sudermania, regent of the Swe- 
dish kingdom, to all the estates of 
the realm, concerning a general 
diet to be held on the Ist of May, 
in the present year: Given at the 
the king’s palace at Stockholm, 
March I, 1809, 


We, Charles, by the grace of 
God, assure you, estates of the 
realm, counts, barons, archbishops, 
bishops, nobles, clergy, burghers 
of cities, and commonalty, of our 
particular favour, gracious inten. 
tions, and kind aflection, under the 
protection of Almighty God, Since 
we, according to our gracious pro- 
clamation of the 13th instant, have 
found ourselves called upon to take 
the reins of government as regent, 
in order to save our beloved native 
country from unavoidable destruc- 
tion, we have considered it of the 
highest importance to deliberate 
with the states of the realm, upon 
the means which may procure and 
confirm the future happiness of the 
Swedish nation. We wish, there- 
fore, and command that all the 
states of the realm may assemble 
in the capital of the kingdom be- 
fore the Ist of May next, and that 
not only the nobility may regulate 
their conduct by the laws for the 
house of nobles given on the 6th 
of June, 1626, by the king Gus- 
tavus 
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tavus Adolphus, of glorious memo- 
ry, &c. and revived and confirm- 
ed by king Gustavus III. on the 
9th of November, 1778, but that 
the other states, which, as usual, 
send deputies, may observe the fol- 
lowing order: From the clergy are 
expected to appear the archbishop, 
every bishop from his diocese, the 
first pastor in Stockholm, together 
with so many from each diocese as 
usual, and of the other states, as 
many as usual, all provided with ne- 
cessary letters of deputation, in order 
that we may be able to begin the 
diet, and after its being fortunately 
finished, give you permission to re- 
turn every one to his province. 
Which every one must respectfully 
observe, and we are, &c. &c. 


Address of, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sudermania, to the peo- 
ple of Sweden, dated Stockholm, 
March 15, 1809. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sudermania deems it right, and 
conformable to the duties of his 
high station, publicly to lay before 
the Swedish people, the motives 
and causes which produced the im- 
portant change, which has lately 
taken place in the government of 
this country. The archives of the 
state contain a great variety of do- 
curents, which will prove the ne- 
cessity of that measure, both to the 
present age and posterity. For this 
long time past the public opinion 
condemned a system of warfare, 
which so little suits a country, the 
commercial concerns of which claim 
that neutrality, which her fortu- 
nate geographical situation, that 
seems to secure Sweden, demands, 
and which was sacrificed by the 
government. As early as 1805, 
Sweden, joined by other powers, 
entered into a war with Sense, 
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which from local circumstances wa, 
then, however, confined to the loss 
of her trade with nearly all the 
os Europe ; a loss which, al. 
iy 
thet’ he or bated ahne = 
AS § stained, was yet 
of great moment. _ Soon after dif. 
ferences with Prussia arose, which, 
however, were not attended with 
Consequences equally important, Jp 
1807, the share which Sweden 
took in the coalition against France 
became momentous, and_ its influ. 
ence on the dearest interests of the 
country more detrimental. Swedish 
Pomerania was occupied by foreign 
troops, and Stralsund besieged; yet 
one prospect of more fortunate times 
remained included. 
_ A continental peace was on the 
point of being concluded at Tikit, 
and Sweden invited to form one of 
the contracting parties; Sweden re- 
fused; and in consequence of this 
refusal she was compelled to fight 
France, and her numerous allies, 
single-handed, on the continent of 
Europe, and the siege of Stralsund 
was carried on with increased vigour; 
Even during that siege, nay, after 
the conclusion of the convention, 
which stipulated the evacuation of 
Pomerania and Rugen by our troops, 
offers of peace were made by the 
enemy, and rejected ; and the Ger- 
man possessions of Sweden, the 
last remains of the conquests of Gus 
tavus Adolphus the Great, were 
lest. Sweden had, however, to sus 
tain losses still more severe. 
winter of 1807, and the following 
year, serious apprehensions arose 
an impending rupture with oar 
neighbours, both on the east and 
west of our empire. These appre 
hensions and dangers might have 
been warded off a few months be- 


fore by the Swedish governsnen’, 


by its accession to the peace 
Tilsit; a peace which Sweden = 
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revented from concluding by 


, which was offered on 

Sag lage means irreconcileable 
with the public interest of Sweden. 
war broke ont in Finland; and 

its gallant defenders, at the end of a 
severe and honourable conflict, with 
an enemy far superior In number, 
were obliged to give up to him their 
beloved country. This misfortune, 
the most calamitous event which has 
befallen Sweden for centuries past, 
‘sht have been avoided, if the 
erful preparations of defence, 
which the situation and nature of 
the country admitted, had been 
conducted with wisdom and skill, 
and if the plans of resistance, no 
goner adopted than relinquished, 
had been conceived and carried into 
effect, with unity and firmness. 
Finland, which, in point of popula- 
tion and intrinsic value, formed one- 
third part of the Swedish empire, 
was lost, and this loss bore with the 
most destructive pressure on the two 
remaining thirds. In this state of 
afhirs, the means of waging war 
against such numerous enemies 
could not prove sufficient for any 
h of time, and no other resource 

was left than to burden with. new 
taxes a people unable to bear them. 
The public necessities increased in 
proportion as the means an@ re- 
sources of the state were destroyed. 
Trade and navigation were at a 
stand; our mines and agriculture were 
unproductive from want of hands; 
universal ruin was spreading wide 
and far; and yet it was universally 
known that his royal majesty had 
again repeated. his former firm 
and unalterable determination not 
to conclude a peace with the pre- 
sent government of France, with- 
out which, however, no reconcili- 
ation with Denmark and Russia 
could take place. In this situation 
of = considerable part of the 
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western army formed a. resolution 
to march to the capital with the 
patriotic view which appears by the 
proclamation issued on their part. 
Similar movements took place 
among the rest of the Swedish 
troops, and it was in this critical 
position his royal majesty came to 
the unfortunate resolution of leaying 
Stockholm, and directing his family, 
and several officers of the state, to 
follow him. ~The garrison was 
ordered to file off, and it was in- 
tended to assemble an army in the 
south, to oppose the troops who 
were approaching from the north 
and west. Two distinct govern- 
ments were thus to be formed, two 
armies to be assembled, and a civil 
war was to fill up the measure of 
our calamities and distress. The 
king’s departure was, however, post- 
poned until the 13th of March, at 
noon. An universal consternation 
prevailed. The most respectful re- 
monstrances against his majesty’s 
determination were rejected, and no 
other means remained even to se- 
cure the safety of the king’s own 
person, than to prevent him from 
carrying his unfortunate resolve into 
effect. In these circumstances all 
the officers of state, in conjunction 
with the states of the empire, whe 
were present in Stockholm, ex- 
pressed to his royal highness the 
constitutional wish that he might 
take the reins of government into 
his hands; a wish to which his royal 
highness, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, thought himself in duty 
bound to accede, confiding that this 
step will be viewed in its proper 
light by every honest patriotic Swede. 





Sm Joun Moore. The following 
Extract from the last letter of 
General Sir John Moore has been 
printed in pursuance of the order 
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of the house of commons: April 


1809. 


Extract of a letter from Lieutenant- 
general Sir John Moore, to Vis- 
count Castlereagh ; dated Corunna, 
Jan. 13. 


“ Situated as this army is at pre- 
sent, it is impossible for me to de- 
tail to your lordship the events which 
have taken place since I had the 
honour to address you from As- 
torga, on the 3Ist of December: 
I have therefore determined to 
send to England Brigadier-general 
Charles Stewart, as the officer best 
qualified to give you every informa- 
tion you can want, beth with re- 
spect to our actual situation and the 
events which have led to it. Your 
lordship knows, that had I followed 
my Own opinion, as a military man, 
I should have retired with the army 
from Salamanca. ‘The Spanish ar- 
mies were then beaten; there was 
no Spanish force to which we could 
unite, and I was satisfied that no efforts 
would be made to aid us, or to fa- 
vour the ceuse in which they were 
engaged, J was sensible, however, 
that the apathy and indifference 
of the Spaniards wonld never have 
been believed; that had the British 
heen withdrawn, the loss of the 
cause would have been imputed to 
their retreat, and it was necessary 
to risk this army to convince the 
people of England, as well as the 
rest of Europe, that the Spaniards 
had neither the power nor the in- 
clination to make any efforts for 
themselves. It was for this reason 
that I made the march to Saha- 
gan. As a diversion it succced- 
ed; I brought the whole disposable 
force of the French against this 
army, and it has been allowed to 
follow me, without a single move- 
ment being made to favour my re- 
treat. The people of the Gallicias, 
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though armed, made no attem 
stop the passage of the French 
through the mountains. The 
bandoned their dwellings q.& 
proach, drove away their cart 
oxen, and every thing that could be 
of the smallest aid to the army. The 
consequence has been, that our sick 
have been left behind; and when 
our horses or mules failed, which oy 
such marches, and through such g 
country, was the case to a great ex. 
tent, baggage, ammunition, stores, 
&c. and even money, were necessarily 
destroyed or abandoned. | ap 
sorry to say, that the army, whose 
conduct I had such reason to extd 
on its march through Portugal, and 
on its arrival in Spain, bas totally 
changed its character since it began 
to retreat. I can say nothing in its 
favour, but that when there was a 
prospect of fighting the enemy, the 
men were then orderly and seemed 
pleased and determined to do their 
duty. In front of Villa Franca the 
French came up with the reserve, 
with which I was covering the re- 
treat of the army; they attacked it 
at Calcabellos. I retired, covered 
by the 95th regiment, and marched 
that night to Herresias, and from 
thence to Nogales and Lugo, where 
I had ordered the different divisions 
which proceeded to halt and collect. 
At Lugo, the French again caine up 
with us. ‘They attacked our ad- 
vanced posts on the Gth and 7th, 
and were repulsed in both attempts, 
with little loss ov our side. 1 heard 
from the prisoners taken, that three 
divisions of the French army were 
come up, commanded by Marshal 
Soult; I therefore expected to be 
attacked on the morning of the Sth. 
It was my wish to come to thet 
issue; I had perfect confidence 19 
the valour of the troops, and it we 
only by crippling the enemy that we 
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embark unmolested. I made every 
preparation to receive the attack, 
ind drew out the army in the 
ae to offer battle. This was 
sot Marshal Soult’s, object. He 
cither did not think himself suffici- 
sttong, or he wished to play a 
worer game by attacking us on our 
march, or during our embarkation. 
The country was intersected, arid 
his position too strong for me to 
attack with an inferior force. The 
want of provisions would not enable 
me to wait longer; I marched that 
t; and in two forced marches 
advancing for six or eight hours 
in the rain, [ reached Betanzos on 
the 10th instant. At Lugo, I was 
eaible of the impossibility of 
reaching Vigo, which was, at too 
a distance, and offered no ad- 
vantages. to embark in the face of an 
eemy. My intention was then to 
have retreated to the peninsula of 
Betanzos, where I hoped to find a 
position to cover the embarkation of 
the army in Ares or Redes Bays; 
but having sent an officer to re- 
connoitre it, by his report I was de- 
termined to prefer this place. | 
give notice to the admiral of my 
tention, and begged that the trans- 
ports might be breught to Corunna ; 
had'I found them here on my ar- 
rival, on the Lith, the embarkation 
would easily have been effected, for 
I had gained several «marches on 
the French. They have now come 
upwith us, the transports are ot 
arived; my position in. the front of 
this place as. a very bad one; and 
this place, if l am foreed to retire 
into it, is commanded within musket- 
thot, and the harbour will be so 
commanded by cannon on the coast, 
that no ship will be able to lay. in it. 
short, my lord, General Stewart 
wil inlorin you how critical our 
atuation is, -It has been recom- 


l to me to make a proposal 
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to the enemy, to induce him to 
allow us to embark quietly; in 
which case he gets us out of the 
country soon, and this place, with 
its stores, &c. complete; that other- 
wise ,we have the power to make a 
long defence, which must cause the 
destruction .of the town. . I am 
averse to,make any such pro . 
and am/exeeedingly. doubtful if it 
would be, attended with any guod 
efict; byt,whatever I resolve on 
this head, I hepe your lordship will 
rest assured; that I shall accept no 
terms that are in the least disho- 
nourable. to the army or to the 
country. I find I have been led 
into greater length, and more de- 
tail, than 1 thought I should have 
had time fur; I have written under 
interruptions, and my mind much 
occupied with other matter. My 
letter, written so carelessly, can only 
be considered as private. When 
I have more leisure, I shall write 
more correctly; in the mean time, 
I rely on General Stewart for giv- 
ing your lordship the information 
and detail which Ihave omitted. I 
should regret his absence, for his 
services have been very distinguish- 
ed; but the state of his eyes makes 
it impossible for him to serye, and 
this couatry is not one in which ca- 
valry can be of much use. If I suc- 
ceed in embarking the army, I shall 
send it to England; it is quite un- 
fit for further service until it. has 
been refitted, which can best be done 
there. 
Joun Moons.”’ 





REPORT RELATING TO THE DUTCH 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Your committee, having derived 
from the minutes of evidence and 
proceedings of the committees of 
public expenditure of the preceding 
sessions referred to them by the 
(Q Z) house, 
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house, some material information 
respecting the establishment and the 
transactions of the commissioners 
for the sale, management, and dis- 
posal of Dutch property, captured 
or detained on the occasion of the 
commencement of hostilities with 
Holland, in consequence of its in- 
vasion by the French, have pursued 
the investigation of that subject, and 
proceed to report upon it.—The 
commissioners, who were five in 


number, were appointed in 1795. 


under the authority of the 21st clause 
of the 35th Geo. 3, c. 80; and their 
commission, after reciting in the 
words of the act, that the cargoes 
of Dutch ships, detained or brought 
in, might perish or be greatly in- 
jured, if some provision was not 
made respecting the same, autho- 
rizes the commissioners to take 
such ships and cargoes under their 
care, and to manage, sell, and dis- 
pose of the same according to such 
instructions as they should from time 
to time receive from the king in 
council.—The lords of the privy 
council, in their instructions dated 
13 June 1795, direct the commis- 
sioners generally as to the conduct 
of their transactions, and require 
them to keep minutes of all their 
proceedings, and “ te keep accounts 
in such form as the lords commis- 
sioners of the treasury shall direct 
or approve.’’ No instructions ap- 
pear to have proceeded from the 
board of treasury, and the commis- 
sioners represent themselves to have 
undertaken their office, without 
having come to any understanding 
with any branch of the government 
respecting we manner of deriving 
their compensation, or their ser- 
vices, or the amount of it. The 

state, that they were charged with 
the investigation of numerous claims 
to British and neutral property found 
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in the detained and captured ves. 
sels, and in many cases acted te 
judicial character in this res . 
that they received a seperate, ens 
special commission to take the ma- 
nagement of sundry Dutch vessels 
brought into Ireland; that they had 
to make arrangements with the 
Fast-India Company respecting car. 
goes directed to be sold by the com. 
pany at their own sales . that the 
had to adjust many complicated ac. 
counts with their agents at the out. 
ports, and to settle the wages of the 
officers and crews both of the ves. 
sels of which the cargoes were sold 
by the East-India Company, and of 
those which were intrusted altoge. 
ther to their own management, and 
that they found the duties of their 
office to be for some time extreme. 
ly difficult and laborious. They 
observe, however, that their sales 
ceased, and their transactions were 
nearly brought to a close in July 
1799, but that the final adjustment 
of them had been protracted partly 
by ‘“* small sales of remnants not 
completed till November 1801,” 
partly by some ‘ property claimed 
in the court of admiralty not at- 
judged ‘till July 1803,” partly by 
“ unsettled accounts with the execu 
tor of the late king’s proctor, of 
which the balance was not paid till 
January last,” but chiefly by an im 
ortant law-suit, commenced i 
1797, which brought into ye 
rty to the amount 0 
1'80,000/. The suit has within these 
few months terminated in their fa- 
vour, and the commissioners DoW 
expect that in the course of the e- 
sting summer they shall close their 
transactions, and deliver in their ac- 
counts to government.—It | 
by a paper dated 29th April, 808, 
that the gross amount of the produce 
of the ships and of the ships _ 
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gees sold (of which cargoes your 


commit erceive that much the 
~ ae sold by the East-India 


y) Was 
Company) * L.1,937,064 


The charges ¢ 7,631,289 
were 
charged 
Restitutions to 
claimants 
Grant to cap- 
tors 


69,988 


117,746 
907,137 





Leaving a nét amount of 1,029,927 
from which was further 

to be deducted on ac- 

count of loss on ships 

in debt (that is on 

ships the charges on 

which exceeded the 





proceeds) - - - = 52,657 
Leaving at that time the 
estimated net sum of 977 ,269 


—The chief part of the balance now 
in hand is invested in government or 
other securities, which run at inte- 
rest. The sum of 900,000/. his 
been paid at sundry periods to go- 
vernment, and having been carried 
to the account of the consolidated 
fund, has been applied to the pur- 
poses prescribed by parliament. 

Your committee now proceed to 
ofer observations on a variety of 
= to which their attention bas 

called, referring to the appen- 
dix fora more detailed account of 
some of the circumstances which 

shall notice. It has been al- 

y mentioned, that no agree- 
ment in respect to the mode or a- 
mount of remuneration was made 
at the time when the commission- 
ts were appointed. The difficulty 
of ascertaining beforehand the de- 
gree of trouble to be incurred, and 
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the nature of the duties to be per- 
formed, may form, in some cases, 
a sufficient motive for suspending 
the determination of both the a- 
mount and manner of an allowance. 
But no circumstances have appear- 
ed which furnish a justification of 
the delay of no less than fourteen 
years, which in this instance has 
taken place. It belonged to the go- 
vernment, after the lapse of a mo- 
derate period, to take up the con- 
sideration of the remuneration due 
to the commissioners, with a view 
to it being submitted to parliament ; 
and when the subject had manifestly 
escaped attention, the commission- 
ers ought to have given notice of the 
omission. But they have to this 
day held no communication with 
any branch of the government on 
this question. Under these cir¢um- 
stances they had, in the judgment of 
your committee, no right to appro- 
priate any sums to themselves as 
compensation ; indeed the terms of 
their commission, already quoted, 
direct them to dispose of the Dutch 
property intrusted to them only 
“ according to such instructions as 
they should receive from the king in 
council,” and the instructions ac- 
cordingly given, since they merely 
authorize allowances to crews in pay- 
ment of wages, do not appear to your 
committee in any degree to sanction 
such application of their fuuds. The 
26th clause of 35 Geo. III. autho- 
rizes the payment of “the expen- 
ces of the sales out of the pro- 
ceeds ;”” but the term “ expences’’ 
cannot, in the judgment of your 
committee, be construed to include 
the payment of remuneration to the 
commissioners, since neither the 
mode nor the amount of it had been 
sanctioned by the government. It 
appears, however, that the commis- 
sioners, at a very early period, pro- 

ceeded 
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ceeded both to determine in the first 
instance for themselves the rate of 
compensation due, and also actually 
to apply it to their own use, intend- 
ing to make mention of this poimt 
only on the final settlement of their 
affairs, though they have from time 
{to time had to communicate with 
the secretary of the treasury on 
other matters, and have transmitted 
to the lords of the privy council 
some general statements. ‘The com- 
yensation which they have taken 
bas been a commission of 5 per cent. 
on the gross produce of the sales, a 
subject on which your committee 
will offer some further remarks to- 
wards the conclusion of this report. 
It has been charged on the principle 
of a mercantile transaction ; but it 
is here observable, that they have 
deviated from the custom of mer- 
chants, by taking large sums for 
comnussion, before they had cither 
received or paid over the whole net 
proceeds of the cargoes, on the gross 
produce of which the ‘commission 
was charged, and also before they 
had rendered up their accounts.— 
Your committee deem it necessary 
to animadvert on the length of time 
which has been suffered to elapse 
without rendering any regular ac- 
counts and without their being called 
for by the government. The chief 
object of examination in such cases, 
is the detection and rectification of 
errors, and the recovery of sums im- 
prey withheld from the public ; 
mit when any considerable period has 
passed, the elucidation of accounts 
is rendered difficult, as your com- 
mittee have experienced m the course 
of the present investigation, and 
the recovery of money becomes a 
measure of harshness. ‘The com- 
missioner, on whom the fmancial 
department is said to have devolved, 
is lately dead: and the want of re- 
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collection observable jn many 

of the annexed evidence, is a hte 
exemplification of the inconvenienes 
resulting from the long delay whieh 
has taken place. Your Committee 
calied for a copy of such statements 
of ihe transactions of the commis. 
sioners as had from time to time 
been delivered by them to the board 
of treasury. The chief Paper fur. 


nished in return is dater 2th July 
1796, being the copy of a report 


presented to the privy council, 
which was evidently furnished ra. 
ther with a view of shewing the sum 
then deemed likely to accrue from 
the sale of Dutch property, than of 
submitting the transactions of the 
commissioners to examination, It 
is observable that although in this 
report, which is in a great measure 
an estimate, the total amount of the 
charges incurred is given, and seve- 
ral particulars composing them are 
specified, no mention of commission 
is inade, though it was undoubtedly 
an item at thal time sufheciently 
large to have been included in the 
enumeration ; for under this bead, 
the sum of 25,0001. had been then 
divided. ‘This omission might lead 
to a supposition that no commission 
had been taken. In the case of sue- 
cessive sales of a similar kind made 
by merchants acting as factors, it 
the custom to make up separate ac- 
count-sales of the sevcral cargoes, 
until the delivery of which the 
charge of commission is delayed, 
and also to render an annual account 
current, detailing all the recespts 
and payments of the year. If the 
transactions of the commussioners 
are to be considered as of a mercan- 
tile nature, the public ought net to 
be without the ‘benefit of thor 
checks upen the conduct of their 
agents which have been generally 


established among merchants. ~ 
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act authorizing the appointment of 
the commissioners, contains a clause 


é requiring” that they shall “* cause 
the proceeds of their sales,” after 
« payment of the duties and the 
expences,” to be paid “ into the 
bank of England, there to remain 
qbject to such orders as his ma- 
jesty, with the advice of his privy 
council, may from time to time 
think fit to give thereupon,” or as 
the court of admiralty may think 
fit to give in the case of sales made 
under the authority of that court. 
Your committee expected that the 
cash of the commissioners would, in 
rsuance of this clause, have been 

t solely at the bank ; but they 
find that it was during the first year 
lodged only with a private banker, 
7 that five private bankers have 
been occasionally conproyes. each of 
the commissioners having recom- 
mended that a temporary account 
should be opened with the banker 
with whom he was individually con- 
nected. The clause does not appear 
to have escaped the attention of the 
commissioners; but it is stated in 
the evidence, that they understood 
itto apply, not to all the proceeds 
of their sales as they arose, but to 
the surplus of the proceeds above 
the sums expected by them to be 
wanted for charges and current pay- 
ments. They have retained a large 
balance of cash for these purposes ; 
and they represent that they were 
obliged to do this, because another 
order of his majesty in council, for a 
supply of cash, would from time to 
tume have been necessary, the mo- 
bey paid into the bank under the 
tion of the act being no lon- 

ger subject to the call of the com- 
missioners, ‘They further state, that 
being authorized by the 23d clause 
of the 35 Geo. 3, c. 80, to restore 
all goods which should be proved to 
¢ fo neutrals, and having sold 
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most of such goods before the deci-e 
sion of the claims, they deemed it 
necessary to retain cash sufficient for 
this purpose. Your committee ne- 
vertheless cannot approve of the 
construction which the commission- 
ers have given to the law. Their 
payments into the bank appear to 
have been large payments made 
with a view to their immediate trans- 
fer from thence into the exchequer ; 
but the terms used in the act are, 
that the proceeds, after payment of 
the duty and expences of sale, were 
to be paid into the bank, “ and re- 
main there ;’’ an expression which 
implies, that the cash was not merely 
to pass through the bauk in its way 
to the exchequer, but was to be 
lodged in the bank as a place of 
safe custody, in order to await the 
direction of the privy council. The 
levislature, however, seems not to 
have anticipated the circumstances 
of certain sums being necessary to 
be withdrawn from the amount of 
the proceeds in hand, with a view 
both to the payment of charges and 
to the restitutions of property due to 
neutrals; and by not providing 
very specifically or conveniently for 
these objects, ft has afforded some 
countenance to that interpretation of 
the law which has taken place. 
Your committee think, that the dif- 
ficulty which opposed the adoption 
ofa strict construction of the act, 
has been much overstated by the 
commissioners. At the commence- 
ment of their transactions, having 
no money in hand for current pay- 
ments, they obtained an order of 
council, directing 25,000/. to be 
advanced to them in order to sup- 
ply their immediate occasions, which 
suin was to be replaced by the sub- 
sequent proceeds of sales. They 
micht afterwards have obtained suc- 
cessive orders of council for similar 
purpoacs, as well as for the satisfac- 

tion 
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tion of claimants, without any great 
inconvenience, and jn this case the 
lords of the privy council, would 
have had the opportunity of exer- 
cising their judgment as to the 
amount of the money proper to be 
placed at the disposal of the com- 
missioners. A_ less objectionable 
mode of proceeding, though not 
conformable to the act, would have 
been to keep two accounts with the 
bank; the one, an account of mo- 
ney paid in under the act, and con- 
sequently subject only to the or- 
ders of the king in council; the 
other a separate account, subject to 
the controul of the commissioners. 
This expedient was resorted to after 
the first twelve months, but there 
was still no relinquishment of the 
practice of keeping a large balance 
with private bankers. On the sup- 
position of any uncertainty as to the 
construction of the act, the sub- 
ject ought to have been distinctly 
submitted to the lords of the privy 
council, in pursuance of their in- 
structions, which had directed an 
appheation to themselves “ in all 
cases of doubt or difficu'ty.’ Your 
committee ave further of opinion, 
that if the act had been silent on 
this topic, the commissioners ought 
to have lodged their cash in the 
bank of England; and with a view 
to future cases, they think that it 
may be useful to suggest the follow- 
ing ‘general reasons:—First, ‘The 
public have an interest in thus pre- 
ferring the bank, which is nearly 
similar to that which the commis- 
sioncrs may individually be sup- 
pored to have had in favouring their 
respective bankers. Indeed, since 
the report on the bank of England, 
made by the former committee on 
public expenditure, in which the 
a‘crage amount of the government 
balances in the bank was stated, 
‘Sat corporation has consented to 
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make some compensation for bene- 
fit of this kind, "9 affording to the 
public the loan of a considerable sum 
without interest. A general inten- 
tron of employing the bank of Eng- 
land as the banker of the public, was 
then professed; and there can be 
no doubt that every preference shewn 
to the bank ought now to be consie 
dered as contributing to the liberal 
fulfilment of the general conditions 
of that arrangement, and even 
though not repaid by a specific 
compensation, as producing some 
corresponding advantages. ——The 
more safe custody of the public mo 
ney, imtrusted to the commission. 
ers, 18 another motive for lodging it 
in the Bank. ‘Your committee con- 
ceive, that in the case of any loss 
arising out of the confidence which 
the commissioners have placed in 
private banks (an event in the pre- 
sent high state of credit, admitted 
to be extremely improbable) the 
commissioners would have been per- 
sonally responsible. ‘There is a third 
reason for this preference of the 
bank of i'ngland, ats is not less 
important. The bank makes ne 
allowance of imterest, and shews no 
species of favour to the individual 
who places in it a considerable ba- 
lance of cash. The public account- 
ants, who keep cash in the bank, 
are therefore under no temptation to 
render their balances unnecessarily 
large, and are likely not to fail in 
the punctuality of their payments 
into the exchequer. Your com- 
mittee have next to notice the too 
great magnitude of the balances of 
cash which appear in the cash-l 

of the commissioners, especially 
during a large part of the two first 
years, a subject not unconnecte 
with the preceding observations. 
The paper in the appendix ~ 
the balance to have been at the en 


of October, 1795, about ee 
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ave gradually risen by the end 

ry Mee 1998, to” ahove 200,000/. 
between which period and the end 
of May, 1797, it fell to about 
190,000/. It fluctuated between 
shout 80 and 120,000/. during the 
next four years, and between 5V and 
70,000 dung almost the whole 
weceeding period. Your commit. 
we have learnt by their inspection 
of the minute-book of the cormmis- 
soners, that on the 25th of Feb. 
1796, information was asked on the 
rof Mr. Pitt, whether any and 
what sun then in hand arising from 
the disposal of Dutch property, 
could be paid into the exchequer 
for the service of the current year ; 
and that the commissioners replied, 
that no payment of consequence into 
the bank, according to the act of 
parliament, could be mnade, unless 
the treasury should first move 
the lords of the privy council, to 
direct the India company to pay a 
sum, amounting to about 118,000/., 
then due from the company to the 
commissioners. At the time of this 
application, the balance in hand, the 
amount of which appears not to have 
been stated to the treasury, was 
about 190,000/. and it was never so 
low as 150.000/. in the course of 
the next fifteen months, a balance 
apparently much more than  suffi- 
cent to allow of a payment of 
30,000/. (the sum usually trans- 
ferred at one time) into the bank 
under the act. The commissioners 
state to your committee, that de- 
mands upon them to the amount of 
not less than about 260,000/. were 
then out-standing; but this’ sum 
must obviously comprize the pay- 
inents which were to be expected in a 
nn succeeding period, for all the ac- 
tual payments of the following 16 
months (if a sum of 50,0001. paid to 
government, June 30, 1796, and of 
40,000/. transferred on 31st of De- 
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cember, 1796, to the commission- 
ers on account of commission, and 
of about 49,000/. paid to captors, 
which had been previously received 
from the East-India company for 
that purpose within the same period 
are excepted) amounted to only 
about 143,000/. according to the 
Statement of the commissioners. 
These payments are undoubtedly no 
exact or very sure criterion of the 
sum which might fairly be consi- 
dered on the 25th Feb, 1796, as 
likely to be wanted. They how- 
ever furnish a strong presumption 
on the subject, and the circumstance 
of the 50,000/. just mentioned hay- 
ing been afforded to government, 
besides 40,000/, to the commission- 
ers, a few months after the 25th of 
February, 1796, without producing 
a reduction of the balance below 
150,000/1. affords additional reason 
for thinking that there was no sufh- 
cient ground for objeeting to make 
a payment into the exchequer, as 
desired. It is further observable, 
that the commissioners in their 
statement on this subject to your 
committee, omit to mention the 
sums which in Feb. 1796, they 
might expect to receive. The sums 
actually received in the first fif- 
teen of the above-mentioned six- 
teen months, (exclusive of the 
49,000/. which were both received 
from the East-India company, and 
paid over to captors as already stated) 
appear by a paper called for by your 
committee to have been more than 
equal to the sum paid in the corre- 
sponding period, if the before-men- 
tioned payment of 50,0001. to go- 
vernment, and 40,000/. to the com- 
missioners, are included. It is more- 
over observable, that a sum of 
86,0001. to 665,000/. (which in 
comformity to a clause in 35 Geo. 3, 
ch. 80, was gathering interest at 
4 per cent.) lay in the hands So 
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the East-India company from the 
beginning of March, 1796, to March 
1798, being the produce of sales 
made by them from tiine to time on 
account of the commissioners, a part 
of which fund, supposing a proper 
understanding on this subject to 
have stbsisted between the coimmis- 
sioners, the government, and the 
East-India company, might have 
been convertible to the purpose of 
supplying the commissioners with 
the means of meeting some of the 
demands coming unexpectedly upon 
them. It is therefore on the whole 
presumable, that at the time of the 
application ig question, a further 
augmentation of the large balance 
already in band, rather than a dimi- 
nution of it, was reasonably to be 
expected. Your committce cannot 
contemplate the magnitude of the 
balances as they appear in the cash- 
book of the commissioners, without 
expressing an opinion, that (sup- 
posing it allowable for the commis- 
sioners to adopt that ceustruction of 
the act which they have given tv it) 
these balances ought to have been 
male productive by investing a very 
large proportion of them in exche- 
quer bills for the benefit of the 
public. Probably not less than be- 
tween 40 and 50,000/. would have 
accrued in the way of interest from 
2 due attention te economy on the 
part of the commissioners in this 
particular, and the employment of 
the chief part of their large cash for 
such a purpose would have consti- 
tuted a much better apology than 
has been offered by them by with- 
holding from the bank the sums 
which the act, according to the 
strict construction of it, required to 
be paid into it, and would unques- 
tronably have been the most conve- 
wient arrangement. In the year 
1799, a sui of 27,0002 due to 
captors, was turned to this use, 
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which, through ihe accumulation of 
Interest, amounted to 33,553/, at the 
time when it was paid; and a su 
of about 33,000/. has he, ae 
. , een obtained 
for Interest on the balances in the 
hands of the East-India company 
It has nee Nee discovered in the 
rogress Of these inquiries 
pe cabo on e siled ¥ 4 
. ie 
selves of the Opportonity so ob. 
viously afforded them of rendering 
their balances productive ; but that 
they employed them, during the 
years which preceded the comple. 
tion of their sales, entirely with a 
view to their own emolument. They 
have invested a part of them in ex. 
chequer biils, 2 part m India bonds, 
and a smail part in the very excep. 
tionable article of bills of exchange 
on private individuals, which they 
have discounted. No minute was 
made of any resolution of the beard 
to employ any part of the cash in 
hand in this manner, and no proof 
of such employiment of it appears 
among the receipts and payments 
of the cash-book; the balances of 
which therefore do not exhibit, as 
they ought to do, the amount of 
cash in the hands of the Bank, and 
of the several bankers, but include 
the sum lent cut at interest: neither 
has any trace of the transaction 
been exhibited in any account, nor 
any mention of it been made to go- 
vernment, except that at about the 
same time when it was stated to the 
committee on public expenditure, 
the treasury were furnished witha 
copy of the statement. The com- 
mittee itself did not at once receive 
correct or explicit information on 
this point. It wili appear by the 
papers and evidence annexed, that 
on the Jud ot March, 1807, the 
cominissioncrs were directed (near- 
ly in the same terms in which the 
heads of other efices were requires 


to furnish their returns) to give an 
* accoulu 
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4 account of their establishment 
and names, how paid, salary, fees, 
and other emoluments, and amount 
of their receipts on an average of 
the last three ears.’ The comniis- 
soners stated in their return, that 
they had ‘ no salary, fees, or emoelu- 
menis, they being paid the usual 
commission on the sule of the pro- 

rty placed under their Care, wut of 
which they paid salaries to clerks, 
ynd all other expences of their esta- 
blishment,’ and they proceeded to 
say, that “ their sales having ceased 
from the year 1798, and conse- 
quently their commission also, they 
expected to be allowed, on the final 
settlement of their accounts, a rea- 
sonable remuneration for their ser- 
vices since that period.” In an ex- 
amination of one of the commis- 
sioners which took place a week af- 
ter, he having mentioned that “ a 
sum had been mvested for the bene- 
fit of captors,” was thereupon asked, 
“ What was the amount of the sum 
vested in public securities ?””? and he 
replied, “ about 27,000/. for the 
captors, and the whole remainder is 
invested also in public securities, 
which we shall account fur to go- 
vernment (when we close our ac- 
counts) with interest.’—In an ex- 
planatory paper, delivered to the 
committee a fortnight after this ex- 
amination, the commissioners, after 
stating, “ that they have taken par- 
ticular care from time to time not 
to retain a larger balance than was 
necessary to meet the exigencies 
to which they were liable,” add, 
that “‘ they have invested the great- 
est part of that money in public 
securities, with a view of making 
it productive while it remained in 
their hands.” ‘T hey then say, that 
“they consider themselves account- 
able to government for the inte- 
test thus accruing.” These ex- 
pressions seem to your committee 
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to imply, that considered them- 
selves accountable to government 
for whatever interest they had at any 
time received by lending the ba- 
lances in hand, with the exception 
only of that portion of interest for 
which they had represented them- 
selves as accountable to captors, — 
They further observe in this expla- 
natory paper, that “ on the othe 
hand, having received no commis. 
sion since the year 1799, they 
conceived that the services they 
have since rendered will not be 
more than adequately compen. 
sated by that interest, &c.” But 
when the commissioners were spe- 
cifically required, by a subsequent 
order of the 9th of March, 1808, to 
render “ an account of interest and 
benefit of any kind derived from 
the possession of any money which 
in virtue of their commission may 
from time to time have remained 
im their hands, and of whieh no 
account had been rendered to the 
treasury,” they took a distinction 
between two considerable sums, re- 
ceived by them for interest at diffe- 
rent periods, the one a sum of about 
18,000/. (or of about 16,000/. ac- 
cording to a subsequently corrected 
statement) received for interest be- 
fore the completion of their sales; 
the other, a sum of about 26,000/, 
received after that period ; and they 
remarked, that “ it is for the last of 
these sums that they have declared 
themselves ready to account ;” 
but that as to the smaller sum, first 
received, “ they have only kept an 
account of "yf teen | doe 
selves.’ They have declared them- 
selves unable to furnish from their 
private papers all the information 
which has been asked respecting 
the sum first received; but they con- 
fidently remark, that the profit thus 
made, is not more than the sum 


stated.—They endeavour to establish 
their 
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their title to the sum first received, 
artly by. claiming interest on their 
alances as a privilege common to 
public accountauts, and partly by 
observing that the sum: in question 
is not equal to certain sums which 
they had relinquished, though enti- 
tled to them. The chief sum said 
to be so relinquished, is that part of 
their commission which had been 
applied by them to the payment of 
the expences of their establishment 
(amounting to about 15,000/.) from 
the burthen of supporting which 
they now claimed a right to be 
exempt, although, in their original 
return, they had professed to charge 
themselves with it. Another sum, 
which they take credit for having 
relinquished, consists of some com- 
mission, which. they forbore to 
charge to captors ; but the reason as- 
signed for this renunciation is one 
which your committee cannot coun- 
tenance or approve. Annexed is a 
paper transmitted by one of the 
commissioners, in explanation of 
the meaning of the expressions used 
in their first return: but, in the 
judgment of your committee, it 
has not removed the ground of any 
of the preceding observations. Your 
committee now proceed to the last 
point on which it is necessary to 
dwell, namely, the amount and 
mode of remuneration which, under 
all the circumstances of the present 
case, seem the most proper to be 
adopted. The following is the 
amount of the profits which were 
stated on the 10th Feb. 1809, to 
have been received by the com- 
missioners : 
Commission at five per cent. on 
the gross proceeds of their sales, 
after paying charges of their 


establishment - - £.74,137 
Brokerage - - - - 4,346 
Interest - - - - - 36,458 





Making together £.114,941 
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It was then also stated, th 
ther sum had been received, eg er. 
receivable for interest, which would 
make the profits of the ComMMission. 
CTE eas 3 s..e = Te 
Subject to a deduction of — 1.587 
Making - - - - 193] 
They have expected for ase 
commission, a fur- 
ther sum of about - 
Making the total 
profits received, 
and = expected, 
about - - - 


10,000 


—_———<— eas 


133,198 
Much the larger part of their 
cominission has been charged on 
property sold for them by the East. 
India company, who, by a clause in 
37 Geo. 3, c. 80, were allowed five 
per cent. for their expence in effect- 
ing such sales. ‘The commissioners, 
in their first return, have termed a 
commission of five per cent. on the 
gross proceeds of their sales, “ the 
usual commission ;” but two and 
a half per cent. on the gross pro- 
ceeds is the highest rate common 
amoung merchants, and is the rate 
charged by them in the case of 
goods sold through the medium of 
the East-India company. The in- 
terest which the commissioners have 
derived from the great balance of 
cash in their hands, is not warranted 
by mercantile practice, an exact 
interest account being generally 
kept between merchants selling on 
commission, and their employers, 
to whom, indeed, they frequently 
make large advances; and a com- 
mission of two and a half per cent. 
is, therefore, to be considered as in 
some measure a recompence for that 
accommodation. It may be further 
remarked, that the extraordinary 
magnitude of the sales of the com- 
missioners form a reasonable groun 
for keeping down the rate of com 


mission. is principle was —, 
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in the report of the committee on 
lic offices upon the bank, with 
a reference to the allowance made 
for the management of the public 
debt, and has been since acted 
1; and it no less evidently ap- 
ies fo the present case. But the 
nds on which the conf{Nission- 
ers have preferred their claim to a 
commission ‘of five per cent. on the 
roceeds in their more recent 
statements, have chiefly been a pre- 
cedent for that allowance, supposed 
to have been afforded in the case of 
a similar commission issued in the 
war of 1756, and the general prac- 
tice of prize agents. The commis- 
sioners state themselves to have de- 
rived their intelligence on the for- 
mer of these points from: a conver- 
sation with the late Mr. Aufrere, 
one of the‘ commissioners in 1756, 
but their information is very im- 
perfect and incorrect; and the com- 
missioner whe gave evidence before 
our committee professed not to 
let whether the commission was 
charged on the gross or on the net 
amount of the proceeds of the sales. 
It appears by some authentic docu- 
ments on this subject, of which co- 
pies are annexed, that a commission 
of two and a half per cent. on the 
net proceeds having been granted, 
out of which various undefined ex- 
pences were to be defrayed, the 
commissioners represented these ex- 
pences “(which according to their 
construction of the term, included 
brokerage and various other charges 
besides those of their establishment) 
to amount to more than their com- 
mission; and that a commission of 
two and a half per cent. on the net 
proceeds of sales, independently of 
all expences, was consequently sub- 
stituted. A copy of the entry in the 
account presented to the treasury 
the auditor, after the. termina- 
tion of the transactions: under this 


commission, is inserted in the’ ap- 
pendix, by which it appears, that 
the total sum paid for commission 
was 14,768/. 3s. It was divided 
among fourteen commissioners. — 
The rate of commission charged by 
prize agents has been fixed by long 
usage at five per cent.; and has/lately 
been © Ops by the law to the net 
proceeds of sale, having beforé been 
charged on the gross proceeds. It 
appears by the evidence, that ‘the 
excess of the commission of prize 
agents above that of merchants, ‘is 
justified chiefly by the peculiar trovu- 
ble imposed on the prize agent, in 
the distribution of the proceeds of 
his sales among the crews of the 
capturing vessels, a trouble from 
which the commissioners for the 
sale of Dutch property were exempt. 
If also the capital employed by the 
prize agent, and the -responsibility 
and risk to¢which.he is’subject, are 
taken into consideration,. little dis- 
parity between the two charges will 
be found.’ Your committee will now 
present an estimate of the remune- 
ration, to which the commissioners 
would be entitled, according to each 
of the three principles which have 
been mentioned. First, if the com- 
mission usual among merchants of 
two and a half per cent. on the 
cross proceeds of sales should be 
granted, about 50,000/. would be 
the amount of the allowance, out 
of which the expences of the esta- 
blishment (in all about 17,000/.) 
would be to be defrayed, leaving 
about 33,000/. clear profit to be 
divided among the commissioners, 
2dly. If the principle adopted in 
1756, of two and a_ half per cent. 
on the net proceeds, (which may 
amount to about 1,300,000/. or 
},400,000/.) should be resoried to, 
a sum of about 32,500/. to 35,000/, 
would be receivable, which, the 
expences of the establishment be- 
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ing paid, would leave about 15,500/. 
to 18,0001. to be divided among the 
commissioners. 3dly. If the com- 
mission should be calculated at the 
rate which was usual among prize 
agents, at the time when the com- 
missioners began to act, namely, 
five per cent. on the gross proceeds 
of sales, the sum would be about 
99,0001. subject to a similar deduc- 
tion, leaving a clear profit of about 
82,000/. Your committee can by 
no means agree to decide the ques- 
tion according to this principle. The 
commission received by prize 
agents at the time when the com- 
missioners were appointed, has 
lately been determined to be a more 
than adequate remuneration for the 
whole of their trouble. It should 
also be recollected that the comimis- 
sioners not only have been exempt 
from the labour of distributing the 
proceeds of their sales among the 
individual sailors concerned in the 
captures, and from much other 
trouble and responsibility, as well 
as from the advances to which prize 
agents are subject, but are also ena- 
bled, by the magnitude of the 
sum on which their commission is 
charged, to transact the public bu- 
siness ut a much lower rate than is 
fairly due to individuals receiving 
ordinary consignments. On the 
whole, your committee recommend 
that a commission of five per cent. 
on the net proceeds of sales should 
be allowed to the commissioners, 
then paying the charges of their es- 
teblalenent ‘This allowance will 
probably amount to not less than 
about 50,0001. or 10,000/. to each 
commissioner, and will be more, by 
about 17,000/. than would be due 
to them, according to the usual 
practice of merchants, and more, 
by at least about 32,000/. than they 
could claim according to the pre- 
cedent of 1756, to which they have 
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appealed. Tie excess of this remy. 
neration above that enjoyed by mer. 
chants, as well as above that granted 
in 1756, may he justified on the 
ground partly of more than ordi- 
nary trouble imposed on the resent 
comunissioners, and partly y the 
length of time during which their 
commission has necessarily subsisted 
and perhaps partly also le the cir. 
cumstance of your committee, in con. 
sequence of the ornission not only of 
the commissioners, but) also of the 
government, having to recommend 
a retrospective arrangement... The 
sum which the commissioners -will 
have to refund, in ease of the a 

tien of this suggestion, will be not 
less than between 60 and 70,0001, 
They will also fail to receive nearly 
20,000/. which they appear to have 
expected to appropriate to their own 
use, for further interest and com- 
mission. Your committee cannot 
allow any weight to the observation, 
that two of the commissioners, 
having, after a term, quitted their 
professions with a view to the fil- 
filment of their trust, some reference 
should be made to this circumstance 
in estimating the amonnt of the re- 
muneration. No notice of the im 
tended sacrifice was given; anil it 
is obvious, that by proportioning 
the general compensation receivable 
by the body to the special claims of 
two individuals, a more than ade- 
quate reward would be granted to 
the majority. It it should be thought 
fit to adopt the suggestion of your 
committee, the commissioners ought 
to be credited in account for the pro- 
posed commission, and to be debited 
for all sums applied to their own 
use, since they have been taken 
without due authority, the same 
general principles being observed by 
the auditors, m the settlement of 
the concerns of these commnissioners, 
which are usual in similar cases 
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Your committee further ‘suggest, 
that the commissioners should be 
directed to use their utmost dili- 

ce to make up and transmit 
oe accounts to the lords of his 

jesty’s privy council, with a 
mew to their being submitted to 
the board of treasury, and by them 
referred to the auditors, Your com- 
mittee have not purswed their exa- 
mination of all the topics to which 
their attention bad been called, 
as will be seen by the evidence, 

ly because such investigation 
might detain them too long from 
their inquiries into other subjects, 
and partly on the ground of their 
not wishing to be considered as ex- 
empting the government from the 
duty of applying their attention to 
the transactions of the commis- 
sioners, or the auditors from the 


diligent and exact performance of 


the functions of their important 
ofice. The magnitude of the 
charges on the vessels and cargdes 
sold, which manifests itself in the 
difference between the gross and 
the net proceeds, and in the excess 
of the charges above the whole 
proceeds in the case of many ves- 
sels, appears to demand attention. 
Your cominittee have had it chiefly 
in their view to examine and am- 
madvert upon those points which 
derive importance either frém the 
magnitude of the saving in ques- 
fon, or from their involving some 
general principles, on which it 
might be material to insist. On a 
review of the whole of the subject 
which has been before them, they 
beg leave generally to remark, that 
to commit pecuniary trusts of ex- 
traordinary magnitude to persons, 
however respectable as individuals, 
tnd however qualified for their em- 
ployment by the habits of their form- 
er lives, without settling, during a 
‘“g course of years, the mode or 
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amount of their remuneration, with- 
out providing any material check on 
their proceedings, and without re- 
minding them of their responsibi- 
lity by calling for any regular or 
periodical account, is a neglect which 
may be expected often to lead to 
equally prejudicial consequences, 
and is a deviation from the acknow- 
ledged duty, and also, as your com- 
mittee trusts, from the ordinary 
practice of government. 





East-Inpia Company. 


Report from the committee of the 
house of commons, on the pa- 
tronage of the East-India Com- 
pany.—Ordered to be printed 23rd 
March, 1809. 


The select committee, appointed to 
inquire into the existence of any 
corrupt practices, in regard to the 
appointment and nomination of 
writers or cadets in the service 
of the Kast-India Company; or 
any agféement, negotiation, or 
bargain, direct or indirect, for the 
sale thereof; and to report the 
same, ds it shall appear to them, 
to the house, together with their 
observations thereupon; and who 
were empowered to report the 
minutes of evidence taken be- 
fore them; and their proceedings, 
from time to time, to the house; 


Began their investigation by exa- 
mining into a case brought before 
them by Geo. Woodford Thellus- 
son, Esq. a member of this house, 
in which his patronage and confi- 
dence appear to have been grossly 
abused.— The whole evidence being 
given at length in the appendix, 
your cummittee content themselves 
with inserting, in this place, a short 
abstract only of this, and every 


other transaction; giving the names 
of 
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of the persons appointed, of those 
by whom they were recommended, 
and by whom their nominations were 
signed, together with the names of 
the intermediate agents,in any of 
the negotiations where money was 
paid or received.—Those appoint- 
ments which have been completed 
in consequence of any such bar- 
gains, anc} upon which satisfactory 
evidence has been produced, will be 
placed first; a second class will be 
found of nominations which appear 
to have taken effect, but with re- 
gard to which, from the death of 
some of the parties, or from defi- 
ciency of proof in other particulars, 
your committee are unable to ascer- 
tain the names of the persons who 
were sent out to India. It.is a 
satisfaction to your committee, 
throughout the whole evidence, to 
remark nothing which traces any 
one of these corrupt or improper 
bargains to any director, or induces 
a reasonable suspicion that it was 
done with the privity or conni- 
vance of any member of that court. 
Several negotiations which never 
took effect, will be found alluded 
to, or detailed in parts of the evi- 
dence; which it was thought pro- 
ad not to reject under the compre- 
iensive directions “ that your com- 
mittee shoulkl inquire into any 
agreement, negotiation, or  bar- 
gain, direct or indirect, for the sale 
of such nomination;” and when 
such information was received, they 
deemed it inexpedient to withhold 
it from this house, though — they 
are fully aware that their desire of 


opening every channel of inquiry . 


has led to an extent of examina- 
tion, and to a mass of evidence, 
from which much might be re- 
trenched without detriment, if it 
had been easy to establish a satis- 
factory principle of omission, or 
abridgment. which might have left 
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nothing wholly relevant or ty) 
fling, while it comprehended what. 
ever might be mteresting either to 
this house, or tothe East-India com. 
pany. 

Wairters.—Mr. Ed. Js. Smith 
was nominated a writer to Bengal 
in the season 1806.7, by Mr, ¢. 
W. Thellusson ; the appointment 
was given to his first cousin, Mr 
Emperor J. A. Woodford, who sob 
the appointment for 3,500. through 
the agency of Mr. Tahourdin, sol. 
citor, who received 100/. out of thar 
sum. The other persons concerp- 
ed in this negotiation were Mr, 
Wimbourn and Mr. Laing. 

Capets.—Mr. Heuary Stoughton 
was appointed a cadet to Madras, 
Jan. 1808, by George Abercrombie 
Robinson, Esq. by the recémmen- 
dation of Mr, Morland, who gave 
the appointment to Mr. Jones for a 
relation of his. Mr. Jones, through 
the agency of John Annesley Shee, 
sold it to Mr. Stoughton, father to 
the person appointed, from whom 
Shee received 500. guineas: he paid 
1801. to Mr. Jones, and received 
of him an undertaking to pay 3900. 
upon his procuring for Mr. Jones a 
Woolwich cadetship. ‘This appoint- 
ment has been vacated by the court 
of directors, in consequence of their 
having discovered the means through 
which it was obtained. | 

Having reported between thirty 
and forty other cases: the comput 
tee say, 

It appears in evidence, that some 
other nominations of this descrip- 
tion have been purchased; but your 
committee have not been able to 
discover and bring before them 
some of the persons who appear l 
have been parties to these transac 
tions ; particularly Sir Nich. re. om 
Mr. W. Lowen Tugwell Robins, 
Mr. Jos. Home, Cap. Matthew, and 


Cap. Holmes. A further ae 8 
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tion into some other bargains, is pre- 
duded by the death of Lady Lumm, 
Lady Leigh, and Capt. Sealey. 
The attention both ot the legis- 
lature and of the East-India com- 
pany. has been attracted at various 
riods to abuses, which were sup- 
to exist in the disposal of their 
tronage ; in Consequence of which, 
at the time when their charter 
was renewed, an oath was framed, 
to be taken by each ‘director 
within ten days after his clec- 
tion, containing, amony other en- 
ments, the following: “ I do 
swear, that I will not, directly nor 
indirectly, accept, or take any per- 
quisite, emolument, fee, present, or 
reward, upon any account whatso- 
ever, or any promise or engagement 
for any perquisite, emolument, fee, 
nt, or reward whatsoever, for 
orin respect of the appointment or 
nomination of any person or per- 
sons to any place or office in the 
gift or appointment of the said com- 
pany, or of me as a director thereof, 
or for or on account of stationing 
orappointing the voyage or voyages 
of any ship or ships in the said com- 
pany’s employ, or for or on account 
of or any ways relating to any other 
business or aflairs of the said com- 
pany.” 33 Geo. Lil, ec. 52, s. 160.— 
In the bye-laws of the Fast-India 
company, c. 6, sect. 5, a penalty is 
imposed upon every director taking 
anyreward on account of any ap- 
pomtment, in double the amount 
of such reward, two-thirds of which 
to the company, and one-third to the 
informer; and such director is ren- 
dered ipso facto incapable of hold- 
Ing any place whatever under the 
company.— The form of declaration 
® every writer’s petition, jis, “ I 
recommended this petition, and do 
most solemly declare that. I have 
given this nomination to 


and that | neither have 
1809, 


received myself, nor am to receive, 
nor has any other person, to the best 
of my knowledge or belief, receiy- 
ed, nor is to receive, any pecuniary 
consideration, nor any thing con- 
vertible in @eny mode into a pecus 
niary benefit on this account.” The 
form of certificate required to be 
signed by the nearest of kin to each 
cadet, contains the following de- 
claration: “ I do further declare, 
that I received the said appointment 
for my son 

gratuitously, and that no money 
or other valuable consideration has 
been or is to be paid, either directly 
or indirectly, for the same; and 
that I will not pay, or cause to be 
paid, either by myself, by my son, 
or by the hands of any other person, 
any pecuniary or valuable considera- 
tion whatsoever, to any person or 
persons who have interested them- 
selves in procuring the said nomi- 
nation for my son from the direc. 
tor above-mentioned.”—The print- 
ed prepzratory instructions which 
are circulated by the East-India 
company for the use of those who 
may be nominated cadets, begin 
with the following ° resolution : 
“That any person who shall in fu- 
ture be nominated to a situation, 
either civil or military, in the ser- 
vice of this company, and who shall 
have obtained such nomination ei- 
ther directly or indirectly by ‘pur- 
chase, or agreement to purchase, 
through the medium of an agent or 
other person, shall be rejected; and 
the persons so nominated shall be 
rendered incapable of holding any 
situation whatsoever in the com- 
pany’s service; and in the event of 
any person having obtained an ap- 
pointment in the manner before 
stated, and proceeded to India pre- 
vious to its being discovered, such 
person shall be dismissed’ the com- 
pany ’s service, and ordered back to 
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England, and shall also be rendered 
incapable of holding any situation 
whatsvever in the company’s ser- 
vice.” =It is to be observed, that 
abuses in the disposal of cadetships 
are better guarded against than in 
that of writerships, since- the pre- 
sent form of certificate has been ap- 
plied to them; for in the writer- 
ships the director himself only de- 
clares that to the best of his know- 
ledge or belief no pecuniary con- 
sideration has been or is to be re- 
ceived; but with regard to every 
cadet, the parent or next of kin 
makes a similar declaration for him- 
self. The cases which are exhibited 
in this report demonstrate that such 
declarations are not of sufficient force 
to prevent a very extensive traffic 
in those nominations, which are ap- 
parently the best secured by a posi- 
tive denial of all undue practices. 
An inquiry was set on foot by the 
court of directors, in 1798; upon the 
allegation and suspicion of abuses 
in the nominations, of writers ; the 
origin, progress, and failure of which 
it may be proper to give m some 
detail.—25th of April, 1798: A 
committee of the directors was ap- 
pointed to investigate into the truth 


of the alleged practice of the sale of 


patronage, and to consider of such 
means as may appear likely to pre- 
vent the same in future, if such 
practices have occurred.—9th July: 
Fach director’s nomination of wri- 
ters was laid before the committee, 


who resolved that each member of 


the committee should state in = wri- 
ting the names of the parties to 
whom he has given the nomination, 
together with the reasons which in- 
duced him to give the same: and 
that the several parties who have 
received such nominations for their 
sons, &cC. be required to produce 
satisfactory information to the com- 
mittee upon oath, or in such man- 
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’ F Yr account, or 
with their privity or knowledge 
have given or promised to give any 
consideration on account of syeh 
hounation, either to the director 
from whom they obtained the saine, 
or to any person on his behalf: and 
it was agreed to recommend to the 
court to direct each individual mem- 
ber of the court to do the same,— 
Ist August 1798: the court ap- 
proved this report; and (15th Au- 
gust) each director in office, as well 
as those out of by rotation (except 
Mr. Devaynes) have explanations 
in writing. — 28th Feb. 1799: 
was resolved that every appuvint- 
ment made in consequence of cor- 
rupt practices be null and void, 
unless the parties to whom the ap- 
pointment is given shall, upon ex- 
amination before the committee, 
make a fair and candid disclosure 
of all the circumstances attending 
the same. It was likewise resolved, 
that each director should in future, 
on the petition of the writer whom 
he nominates, ‘ declare upon his 
honour to whom he has given the 
appointment, and that he neither 
has received himself, nor is he to 
receive, nor bas any other person 
to the best of his knowledge of 
belief received, nor is to receive, 
any pecuniary consideration, nor 
any thing convertible im any mode 
into a pecuniary benefit on this 
account.’ The direction — being 
changed in April: on the 14th of 
August 1799, a new committee to 
investigate the truth of the sale of 
patronage, &c. was appointed, —17th 
January, 1800; the draft of a letter 
proposed to be addressed to the pe 
rents, &c. of persons appointed wri 
ters since 1793, requesting them tl 
declare whether the appointments 


were given without any ees’ 
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op other consideration, was con- 
gdered by the committee ; when a 
discussion arose, whether it_ should 

on oath: when it was adjourned 
till the 2st of Jan.: and it being 
then suggested whether it would be 
jroper for the committee to pro- 
ceed in their inquiry, it was decided 
in the affirmative. 

The committee then proceeded 
to consider the drafts of the letter to 
the parents, &c. a draft of a report 
to the court stating their reasons for 
recommending this mode of inves- 
tigation, as also the form of a decla- 
ration fur the persons who have re- 
ceived such appointments. The 
consideration was adjourned to the 
Mh of Jan.: when a_ discussion 
ensuing thereon, and on the neces- 
sity and expediency of the mode of 
public investivation therein pro- 
posed; it was agreed to postpone 
the said report, and to proceed to 
act agreeably to the authority and 
instructions already received from 
the court. The committee resolved, 
that in their opinion the parties to 
whom each director had given no- 
minations, should be called upon to 
state on what grounds they have 
received the same, in every case 
that the committee may deem it 
expedient so to do. 

The committee then cxamined, 
rira voce, its different members, 
awa preliminary to the proposed 
measure; each member declared 
upon his honour, that whai he had 
‘tated in regard to his appointments 
was strictly true, and expressed his 
readiness to confirm the same by 
bis oath—28th Jan. 1800: The 
committee met to consider a draft 
of a report to the court, communi- 
cating their proceedings, and pro- 
posing further measures for the 
court's adoption, as also a draft of a 
letter referred to in the said report. 
~Slit Jan: The report of this 


day’s date, with the letters to the 
parents, Xc. aud the declaration to 
be made by them, was approved, 
—5th Feb.: The court, after con- 
siderable discussion of the above, 
confirm the same; but resolve that 
the consideration of what is further 
to be done on the said report be ad- 
journed to the Ilth of Feb. : when 
it is resolved, that the committee of 
patronage be instructed to proceed 
in the examination of the other 
members of the court, as they did 
with themselves. It was then 
moved, that the declaration pro- 
posed in the report be upon oath ; 
on this, the motion of adjournment 
was carried. —25th Feb.: A report 
signed by 15 directors, approves 
the declaration, and recommends 
that the several persons to whom 
the same is sent be requested to 
confirm such declaration upon oath, 
—Another report on the same day, 
signed by 12 directors, recommends 
that no further proceedings be had 
in this business till the Ist of May. 
Both the above reports are approved 
by the court.—26th Feb. 1800: 
The right hon. Henry Dundas ‘ad- 
dressed the court, acknowledging 
the receipt of their minute: and 
stating that he feels it a duty that 
he owes both to himself and the 
court, to omit no means in his 
power for ascertaining whether any 
person whom he has obliged through 
the favour of the court, has pre- 
sumed to abuse his kindness in so 
sordid and unwarrantable a manner. 

Sir Francis Baring dissents from 
the resolutions to call for the decla- 
ration on oath. 

The committee of patronage 
ceasing with the direction in April ; 
on the I8th June, 1800, the court 
took into consideration the propri- 
ety of re-appointing the said com- 
mittee.—It being moved, “ That a 
committee of patronage be re-ap- 
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pointed ; an amendment was 
moved, toleave out allthe words after 
the word “ that,’’ and to jnsert in 
their room the fillowinge: “ It does 
not appear to this court, that any 
circumstance has been stated to the 
court, by which the commitice 
lately appointed for an tuquiry ite 
tie Cisposal of patronage, that can 
mduce or would justify the court in 
adopting the illegal and novel ad- 
ministration of extra-judicial oaths 
to a variety of persons, not directly 
connected with the Last-India coin- 
pany or the management of its af- 
fairs, and which, though it would 
tend to throw a suspicion upon the 
court at large, which no circum- 
stances that have hitherto come to 
the knowledge of the court can in- 
duce them to suppose the members 
thereof merit, would not, they con- 
ceive, be an effectual mode of 
bringing to light any such practices, 
even if such, in any partial instance, 
should have existed.” 

On the question for the amend- 
ment being put, the votes for and 
azainst were equal; when the lot 
decided ter the amendment. 

2oth June: The chairman, deputy 
chairman, and eight other directors, 
aisscnt trom the resolution net to 
re-apy omt the cominittee of patron- 
wve—lQith Sept.: A motion was 
made in the’ court of proprietors, 
that the above pie ceedinus be read; 
they were read accordingly, and no- 
tice given hy the mover of his in- 
tention of bringing the subject for- 
ward at a future court. —20th Jen. : 


_Js01, It was moved, “ That it is 


he opinion of this court that the 


mquiry into the alleged abuse of 


Gught to be contimued.”? 
It was inoved to amend the said mo- 
Lion, by addme thereto the tollow- 
ing words: “ ‘To investigate any 
charge that may be made ot corrupt 
practices agaimst any one or more of 
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the court of directors.” The above 
amendment passed in the negative: 
—W hen a ballot was demanded 
on the original question: jt vas, 
drd Keb. }S0Ol, lost by a majority 
of 139; 411 voting for the question, 
against if vo0, 

= é ay 

rhe following opinion of counse! 
was given to the court of directors, 
previous to the ballot being taken; 
VIZ. 

* Case for the East-India com. 
ANY : 

“Whether the court of directors, 
or any cominittee of the said court, 
whether considered as a committee 
of that court, or as a committee of 
proprietors, be legally authorized to 
call for the examination of such per- 
sons upon oath, as recommended by 
the court of directors in their reso- 
lution of the 25th Feb. 1800; or 
whether, in their opinion, any ma- 
vistrate would be justified in adm- 
nistering the eath so recommended ; 
and generally to advise concerning 
the legality and effect of such pro- 
ceedings.—We are of opinion, that 
neither the court of directors, nor 
any committee of the said court, or 
committee of proprietors, have any 
legal authority to require or receive 
exaininations of persons upon oath, 
as recommended by the resolution 
of the court of directors of the 25th 
Feb. 1800; and that no magistrate 
will be justified im administering 
such vatlis.—“ We therefore think 
the proposed proceedings would be 
contvarv. to law.’”’—(Signed) J. Mit- 
ford, W. Grant, J. Manstield, T. 
Erskine, George Rous. 

If this house should in its wisdom 
adopt any legislative measures for 
the purpose of preventing all traffic 
in the disposal of offices under go 
yernment, it will, in the epinien of 
your committee, be proper to ek 
tend the same protection to patron: 
ave held under the Kast-India com 
, pany, 
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ny; but they see no reason to re- 
mmend any special or separate 
provisions, as applicable to their 
case, judging that the Kast-India 
company has, within its own power, 
the most effectual means for accom- 
plishing that end.—It can never be 
advisable, without absolute necessity, 
to add new offences to the long cata- 
logue already enumerated in the 
penal statutes; nor 1s it wise to di- 
minish the sanctity of oaths by re- 
sorting to them upon ail occasions. 
Where solemn declarations have 
been habitually disregarded, little 
reliance can be placed upon the sane- 
tion of any other species of assevera- 
tion. Instances occur but too fre- 
quently, where an oath cemes to be 
considered merely as part of the of- 
ficial form by which an = appoint- 
ment is conferred; and the human 
mind, fertile in self-deception, ac- 
commodates itself with wonderful 
facility to overcoming all scruples, 
or applies a perverse ingenuity to 
evading all restrictions which stand 
in the way of present interest. Lit- 
tle fear of detection is entertained, 
when transactions are in their nature 
private and confidential; and the 
appellation of honour, most tnpro- 
perly applied to negotiations of this 
clandestine kind, attaches, by a sin- 
gular perverseness, a stronger degree 
vf obligation to the performance of 
such engagements, upon the very 
ground that they aré illegal. : 
With a view to prevent all deal- 
ings in patronage, the obvious and 
natural mode will be, to take away 
all inducement to traffic in it; and 
this can only be attained by making 
the hazard of such speculations yreat- 
ér than the temptation.—The_re- 
gulations of the company are 
founded upon this true and effica- 
Cious principle. But examples have 
hitherto been wanting to demon- 
urate the determination of the court 
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of directors to enforce their orers; 
no instance of purchasing or pro- 
curing, by undue means, an ap- 
pomtment in the civil or military 
service of the East-India company, 
alter such appointment had actually 
taken place, and since the court’s 
resolution of the 2sth Feb. 1799, 
having been so far established, as to 
enable the court to disaiiss the party 
appointed.—The immediate conse- 
quence of the information contained 
in this report, must be, that a cer- 
tain number of persons in the ser- 
vice of the company will be instant- 
ly deprived of their employments, 
recalied from liadia,. and declared 
Incapable of again receiving any ap- 
pointment under the company. ‘The 
money hnproperly given for procu- 
rine these siti OS, will be abso- 
lutely lost, without any possibility 
of recovery ; and those who have, 
either imprucently or corruptly, 
been concerned im obtaining what 
they conceived to be benetits for their 
or friends, will find that 
they have done the greatest injury 
to those whom they desired to serve, 
by inducing them to dedicate sctne 
of the best years of their hives to an 
enployment, which the original de- 
fects, and corrupt practices through 
Which it was obtained, must disqua- 
lity them from prosecuting.—Hard 
a ; some of these cases muet be, and 
Innocent aud igaorant as many of 
the young men, nominated under 
these circumstances, probably are, 
of the undue means by which their 
appointments were acquired, your 
committee are of opinion, that ne- 
thing but a strict adberence to the 
rule laid down by the court of di- 


“platiwpe 
relatives 


rectors, can put a stop te tue conti- 
nuance of ,hese abuses, and prevent 
the chance of them: recurring.—on 
1779, when, in the course of the in- 
vestigation already mentioned, in- 
demnity was offered to all those 
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who would make a fair and candid 
disclosure of all the circumstances 
through which their situations had 
been procured, though information 
was gained with regard to facts, no 
example could be made, in conse- 
quence of such disclosure, of those 
who were found oflenling ; and it 
may be doubted whether such prac- 
tices have been less prevalent since 
that inquiry, than before. ‘The de- 
ficiency of their power to compel 
persons to answer, precluded the 
court of directors from discovering, 
if they punished, or from punishing 
if they discovered, the trattic which 
was the subject of complaint. 

The oath taken by the directors 
scems as effectual as any thing 
which can be devised for the purpose 
of guarding against corruption, so 
far as the directors themselves are 
immediately concerned ; and your 
committee have already remarked, 
that no one case of corruption or 
abuse, which has been before them, 
aflects any member of that court. 
It is, in the passing through several 
hands, which happens frequently 
with regard to the more numerous 


and less valuable appointments of 


cadets, that opportunities for thus 
sort of neyotiation are presented, 
which, without a greater degree of 
vigilance and strictness on the part 
of cach director, at the time of ma- 
king such nomination, it will be 
impracticable to prevent im future. 
Your committee may perhaps be 
exceeding the limits of their pro- 
vince, in the further considerations 
to which this subject leads; but as 
they decline recommending any spe- 
cial legislative enactinent, their view 
ofthe proper remedy for these abuses 
may be incomplete, unless they pro- 
ceed to suggest some other observa- 
tions.—The unpleasant duty of in- 
creased virilance Is not likely to be 
performed without some incitement 
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of benefit or disadvantage, attendant 
upon the exercise, or ne lect of jt 

and it is equally conformable to o. 
perience to presume, that patronace 
will continue to be abused, so ‘ong 
as nv imconvenience js felt by the 
person primarily giving, or by the 
person ultimately receiving © it. 
Where strict examination is a duty 
any species of negligence Cannot be 
wholly blameless; and it appears not 
unreasonable to curtail, in some de- 
gree, the patronage of those, who 
have either not been suthciently 
watchful in’ the disposal of it, or 
whose diligence has been unsuccess- 
ful in preventing the abuses which 
are complained of. As an additional 
check against those who are inclined 
to purchase such appointments, it 
may be expedient that a bond 
should be given by the parent, guar- 
dian, or friend, of every person re- 
ceiving a nomination, containing a 
penalty to be paid to the East-lndia 
company, upon proof being made at 


“any subsequent period, that any valu- 


able consideration was given for such 
appointment; that species of proof 
beimg deemed sufficient to levy the 
penalty, upon which the court of 
directors may think themselves au- 
thorized to vacate the appointment. 

The practices which are developed 
in the present report, and other 
transactions which this house has 
recently had under its cogmzance, 
are suflicient to demonstrate, that 
patronage, of various descriptions, 
has, in several instances, become an 
article of traffic; that an opinion of 
the generality of such practices has 
been prevalent to a still greater ¢x- 
tent; and that fraudulent agents 
have availed themselves of this be- 
lief, to the injury of the credulous 
and unwary, and to the discredit of 
those in whose hands the disposition 
of offices is lodged. It will depend 


upon the steps which may be taken 
ilk 
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quence of these inquiries, 
suc) abuses shall receive a 
eck, or a Virtual encou- 


in conse 

whether 
rmanent cl 

ragement. 
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Frower, Mayor. 

In a Meeting or Assembly of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery- 
men, of the several Companies of 
the City of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, at the Guildhall 
of the said City, on Saturday, the 
Ist day of April, 1809. 

Resolved Unanimously, 


1. That it has long been matter 
of notoriety, and has lately been 
roved, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that abuses of a most corrupt 
nature and ruinous tendency have 
existed and still exist in various 
branches of the administration of 
public affairs. , 

2. Resolved = unanimously—That 
to detect such abuses, and expose to 
detestation those men who have 
wickedly connived at or participated 
in them, requires no small degree of 
virtue, independence, and patriotism, 
all which have been eminently dis- 
played by Gwyllyin Lloyd Wardle, 
Esq. in instituting and conducting 
the late inquiry into the conduct of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. 

3. Resolved unanitnously—That 
the said Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle, 
Esq. is therefore entitled to the 
thanks and gratitude of this com- 
mon hall, for his persevering and 
independent efforts, which have al- 
realy produced beneficial effects, 
andare likely to lead to more advan- 
tageous results; and they express 
their confidence that havine so man- 
fully and ably commenced this ar- 
duous task, no difficulty or danger 
will damp his ardour or impede his 
progress in a Cause so honourable tu 
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himself, and so essential to the best 
interests of his country, 

4. Resolved unantinously —That 
upon the same principles, and for 
the same reasons, they do highly ap- 
prove or the conduct of Sir Prancis 
Burdett, Bart. (the seconder), Lord 
Viscount Folkestone, Samuel Whit- 
bread, Esy., Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Knight, General Fergusson, and the 
rest of the 125 honest and indepen- 
dent members, who supported Mr. 
Wardle’s proposition on the Lith of 
March, 1809, and trust, that unin- 
fluenced by party or teelings of in- 
terest, they will ipport every mea- 
sure Calculated to roamove abuses and 
rout oul Corruption, 

3d. Resolved unanimously—That 
these abuses form only a part ot a 
wicked and corrupt system, which 
has been long acted upon, and no 
permanent good can arise from the 
late investigation, unless followed up 
by a general reformation of public 
abuses in every department of the 
slate. 

6. Resolved unanimously—That 
the corporation of London did, in 
petitions unanimously agreed to, and 
presented to both houses of parlia- 
ment, during the last sessions, state, 
“ That their burthens had been con- 
siderably augmented by yross abuses 
in the management and expenditure 
of the public money, by a profusion 
of sinecure places and pensions, 
which have not only added to the 
sufferings of the people, but created 
a pernicious influence, corrupting 
and undermining the free principles 
of the British constitution.” 

7. Resolved unanimously —That 
no measures calculated to remove 
these oppressive and alarming evils 
have yet been adopted, nor can any 
rational expectation be formed that 
such measures will be adopted, 
while the management of the pub- 
lic affairs is in the hands of persons 
who 
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who are themselves the 
pensioners and reversiouists m= the 
kingdom. 

8. Resolved unanimously —That 
it has since ap; eared, by the report 
of the committee of the house of 
commons, that 78 members of that 
house are in the receipt of 178,994. 
per annum out of the public money, 
who, with their relations, and the 
naval and military officers m_ that 
house, must give a most preponde- 


ss 


create 
my Of aif st 


rating and dangerous influence toa 
minister of the crown. 
9, Resolved unanimouciy—'lhat 


ifanv coubt could romain as tot} 


banelful effect ef such influence, it 


has becn suthciertiv e uinlified by 
the rejection of Myr. Wardle’s fate 
proposition in parliament, merainst 
the most conclusive evidence, and 


' 
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unecurvoecal country 3 
and where it appeared that all his 
inajesty’s miinisters—all the place- 
men—and all the pensioners, then 
presont (stated to be 82 in number) 
voted avainst the said propusiGion 5 
while, of course, in the minority of 
125, not one of the ministers—noet 
one placeman— not one pensioner— 
and only one naval and one military 
commander was to be found. 

10. Resolved unanimously —That 


other goveruments have crumbled 
into ruin—other states have been 
subverted, and their ancient and 


venerable institutions overthrown, 
by the folly, profligacy, and vices 
ft ther rulers; and, m the opinion 
of this commen hall, unless this 
overwhelming tide of corruption is 
. > } ] 
resisted DV te Inperete ana timely re- 
” . 

formation, it must inevitably lead to 
the ruin and subjugation of this 
countrv. 

1i. Resolved unanimously—That 
it willbe highly expedicnt for the 
livery of London, some time during 
the present session, to meet for the 
purpose ol laying faithful state 
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ronan _ ne before par- 
, pray for redress of the 
same, 

12.—Resolved unanimously —That 
the thanks of this common hall he 
given to Alderman Combe, 
new representatives of this city in 

» Mr. Wardie’s motion, and for 
his unilorin independence and jp. 
corruptibility in parliament, 

13. Resolved—Th if sir William 
Curtis, Bart. Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
and Jomes Shaw, Esq. three of the 
represeniatives for this city in par- 
hament have, by their recent con- 
duct therein, shewn a contempt and 
disregard for the opinions and inte. 
rests of their constituents, and a 
base stubserviency to the will of mi- 
nisters; aud are, therefore, unwor- 
thy the confidence of their fellow- 
eqitizens, 

lt. Resolved—That the — lord 
mayor has, by retusing to convene a 
common hall upon the three diflerent 
requisitions, by presuming to dictate 
the terms and object of the present 
requisition, by the reluctance he 
even afterwards evinced, and_ the 
trouble and delay he has created, 
shewn a contempt and disregard for 
the rights and privileges of the l- 
very, and is unworthy the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. 


one of 


15. Resolyved—That the thanks 
of this common hall be given to 
Robert Waithman, Esq. tor his 


manly conduct in the present in- 
stance, and his unremitting zeal 
upon all occasions where the inte- 


rests of his fellow-citizens are in 
question. 


i6. Resolved unanimously—That 
the forevoing resolutions be signed 
~ rted in 

by the town-clerk, and insertec 
ail the morning and evening papers. 
W ooDTHoORrPeE. 
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A common council, holden in the 
chamber of the Guildhall of the 
city of London, on ~hursday, the 
éth day of April, 1809.0 | 

Resolved unanimously : Phat this 
court has, on frequent occasions, 
evinced its detestation of the public 
abuses, which have been found to 
exist in Various departments of the 
date, and it cannot but equally con- 
demn the corrupt practices developed 
bv the late investigation belore the 
house of parliament. 

tesolved: That Gwyllym Lloyd 
Wardle, Esq., having, unawed by 
ministerial threats, exhibited serious 
charges against the late commander- 
nechief, which have been clearly 
substantiated, and which have, in 
fact, induced his Royal Highness to 
resign a situation of which he is un- 
vorthy, is entitled to the esteem 
and gratitude of this court and the 
Ci untry. 

Resolved unanimously: ‘That the 
thanks of this court and the freedom 
of thiscity in a gold box, of the va- 
lue of one hundred guineas, be pre- 
sented to Gwyliym Lloyd Wardle, 
Esq. in grateful testimony of the 
high sense they entertain of the zeal, 
intrepidity, and patriotisin, which is 
so eminentiy evinced in that ardueus 
aad laudable undertaking. 

Resolved: ‘That the thanks of this 
court be presented to Sir Francis 
Burdett, saronet, (seconder, ) Lord 
Folkestone, Sam. Whitbread, Esq. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Knt., General 
Fergusson, Harvey Christian Combe, 
Esq, alderman, and one of the re- 
presentatives of this city in  parlia- 
ment, and the rest of the 125 inde- 
pendent members who, upon the 
mMportant question on the conduct 


of his Koyal Highness the Duke of 


York, attempted to stem the torrent 
of Corruption, 
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Resolved: That asa considerable 
number of those who voted in favour 
of the late commander-in-chief on 
the 18th of March last, hold lucra- 
live appointments at the pleasure of 
the crown, a vote of acquittal, under 
such circumstances, must at all times 
appear extremely equivocal; but 
When given, as in the present in- 
stance, in direct contradiction to the 
evidence produced, which led to a 
decision so contrary to the legitimate 
expectations of the people, aflords 
yivund for apprehending that the 
decision has arisen from that pre- 
ponderating influence of which this 
court before has coniplamed. 

Resolved: ‘That these and other 
pablic abuses call loudly for consti- 
tutional correction and redress, and 
evinee the necessity of a radical and 
speedy reform, as essential to the 
safety and security of the just prero- 
vative of the crown as to the ancient 
avd unalicuable rights of the people, 

Resolved : That the foregoing re- 
solutions be signed by the town- 
clerk, and published in the morning 
and evening papers. 

Woopruonpr 





Russia. 
Declaration, dated 25th of April, 
(oth May.) 


The peace between France and 
Austria, which has long been wa- 
vering, is at length entirely at an 
end. By the last advices, the Aus- 
trian troops have entered the duchy 
of Warsaw, and the states of Sax- 
ony and Bavaria. It is thus that 
the fames of war which had been 
so lately extinguished upon the con- 
tinent bave just been rekindled, 
and, by the force of circumstances, 
it is necessary that all the powers 
of Europe should take up arms 
again. ‘The preparations for war 
on the part of Austria were the first 

cause 
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cause of this misunderstanding. 
Russia could not see these with in- 
diference, every means were em- 
ployed from the beginning to put 
an end tothem: the guarantee of 
Russia of the integrity of the Aus- 
trian States was even offered, and 
at the same time it was declared, 
that in virtue of the existing alliance 
with France, every attack upon the 
present order of things would be 
considered as a violation of the rights 
stipulated by treaties, which ought 
to be maintained by the force of 
arms. Austria not rejecting the pa- 
cific insinuations made to her, pre- 
tended at first that her measures 
were only defensive; that they were 
occasioned only by the fear of the 
danger which threatened her; that 
her intention was not to undertake 
an offensive war, and that she would 
not break the peace. Facts have 
proved of how little value these as- 
surances were. The measures of 
defence which progressively increas- 
ed have changed into offensive mea- 
sures. In the room of the fear that 
was expressed, ambitious plans have 
been , weer ond and the war has 
broken out by the invasion of fo- 
reign states, even before any decla- 
ration of war in the accustomed 
form. Austria, who knew perfect- 
ly well the conduct which Russia 
would hold under the present cir- 
cumstances, has determined to re- 
nounce her friendship, and rekindle 
the flames of war even upon our 
frontiers, rather than desist from 
her projects. In consequence, or- 
ders have been given to the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna to quit that 
capital immediately, and it has been 
declared to the Austrian ambassador 
at this court, that from this moment 
his diplomatic functions have ceased, 
and that all the relations are broken 
off, with him and his court. 


.France. 
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Proclamation of Prince Gallitzin 
who has the command ‘ 
Russian army which has 
trated Gallicia, addressed to the 
ee in the Russian and 
olish Languages, dated May il 
1S09. Sie 
oe Russia could not behold with 
indifference, the war that has broken 
out between France and Austria. 
Russia did every thing to prevent 
the commencement of these hostile 
operations. She declared even to 
the court of Austria, that, pursuant 
to articles of treaty lYetween the em- 
perors of Russia and France, and 
to the close alliance entered into by 
those two powers, she should be 
obliged to act in concert with 
Austria listened to none 
of these remonstrances; but long 
endeavoured to conceal her warlike 
preparations under pretence that she 
was obliged to adopt necessary mea- 
sures for her security and defence, 
till she at last, by open hostilities, 
betrayed her designs, and kindled 
the flames of war. Russia has no 
longer hesitated to take a part ina 
war in which she is bound to engage 
by the most solemn treaties. As 
soon as she learned that hostilities 
had commenced, she broke off all 
relations of friendship which had 
subsisted between her and Austria, 
and gave orders to her army to ad- 
vance into Gallicia. ‘The comman- 
der-in-chief of the army entering 
that province to oppose the views of 
Austria, and to resist force by force, 
has received from his majesty the 
emperor express orders solemnly to 
assure the peaceable inhabitants ot 
Gallicia that the views of Russia are 
not hostile; that amid all military 
operations, the security and ee 
of persons and property shal 
most strictly respected. The com- 
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conduct, that the princivles recom 

mended by his sovercign are aloo 

consonant to his own inclinations 

nd feelings. | 

: Puce Gausirzin, 
Commander-in-chief. 
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Ukase to the Senate, dated St. Peters- 
burg, May 7, 1809. 

It is known by the whole world, 
with what firmness the trade of neu- 
trals has been protected by Russia, 
when the powers of Europe were 
atwar; it is known with what va- 
jour she has guarded the interests 
of trading nations in the time of 
yeace, against the events of war. 
Following up this invariable prin- 
ciple, also during the present rup- 
ture with Britain, we -entertamed 
the fullest hopes that the trade with 
frendly powers would not be car- 
ried on by forbidden means; but as 
experience during last season has 
proved to us, that the enemy has 
found it practicable, by means of 
neutral vessels, to supply himself 
with such produce as he stood in 
need of, and to gain strength by ex- 
changing his own produce; we have 
at present been compelled to order 
two vessels to be seized. For these 
reasons, and to prevent various sub- 
terfuges and = artifices, we. have 
deemed it necessary to establish 
some rules, and hereby order, 

i. That all inasters of neutral ves- 
sels, arriving at our ports, are to 
prove the property being neutral, 
by the following documents of the 
ship, viz. a pass, ship’s register, 
muster-roll, log-book, cocket, ma- 
nilest of the cargo, the charter-par- 
ly, bills of lading, certificates of 
origin, whether the cargo, or part 
o' the same, belonging to the cap- 
lain, and by the invoices of such 
vessels as come from America or 
the Indies, or are bound there. In 
fase, however, the master is not 
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provided with any one of the docu- 
ments, the ship is to be sent out 
of our ports, and not to be permit- 
ted to discharge. 2. In case of neu- 
tral ships beimg partly loaded with 
merchandize which can be proved 
to be of the manufacture or pro- 
duce of the enemy, the same to be 
stopped, the goods to be seized and 
sold by public auction, for the be- 
nefit of government; but, if more 
than half of the cargo consists of 
such goods, then not only the car- 
yo, but also the ship is to be seized. 
3. A pass granted the ship, by a 
neutral, friendly, or allied power, 
is not to be considered legal, as soon 
as it appears that the master has 
acted contrary to the same; or if 
the ship is named in the pass differ- 
ently to what she is in the rest of 
her documents, unless the alteration 
inade is proved by documents, at- 
tested. by legal authority at the 
place from which the vessel depart- 
ed, and produced before the magis- 
tracy of said place; in this instance 
the master is not to be considered 
guilty. 4. A pass is not to be con- 
sidered valid, if it should appear 
that the vessel to which it is grant. 
ed was not, at the very time it is 
dated, at one of the ports of the 
power by which it had been given. 
5. If the supercargo or master, or 
more than one-third of the crew, 
of a neutral vessel, should be sub- 
jects of powers at war with us; or 
if such a vessel is not provided with 
a muster-roll of the crew, duly at- 
tested by the magistracy of such 
neutral ports from which the same 
departed, then both ship and — 
are to be seized, but the crew to 

set at liberty. 6. If it should ap- 
pear that the pass produced by the 
master has been counterfeited or 
altered, ship and cargo are to be 
seized for the benefit of govern- 
ment, and the master to be brought 
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to trial, and to be dealt with as is 
prescribed by the laws for those 
who make false documents; the 
crew to be set at liberty. 7. Ifit 
should appear that a vessel is pro- 
vided with double documents, with 
different destinations, such a vessel 
and her cargo to be seized for the 
benefit of government. In case the 
master wishes to justify himself, 
by having lost his documents, and 
cannot produce any proofs, his ves- 
sel to be detained, granting him 
time for procurmg the same _ pro- 
portionate to the distance, if he 
wishes jt; else, if the master can- 
not wait so long, ship and cargo are 
immediately to be sent off; but if, 
at the expiration of the period fixed, 
the master does not produce the 
needful proofs, ship and cargo are 
to be seized for the benefit of go- 
vernment. 8. No ship built by the 
enemy is to be considered neutral, 
unless amongst other documents, a 
duly attested document is found, 
proving the sale or transfer to have 
taken place, before the declaration 
of the war; else, ship and cargo are 
to be seized for the benetit of go- 
vernment. 9. If the owner or com- 
mander of a neutral vessel happen 
to be a native of anation at war 
with us, and are provided with 
passes of a neutral power, in such 
a case the pass is not to serve asa 
clearance, as long as they cannot 
prove having become subjects and 
residents ef such a power previous 
to the dec aration of war; else, they 
are to be sent off, with their ships. 
not allowing them to take in return 
cCaryoes, 

Imperial Decree, dated Vienna, 
7th May, 1809, prociaimed in 
all the public squares and market- 
places of the city. 

Napo'eon, emperor of the French, 

&c. taking into consideration, that 
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when Charlemagne, emperor of the 
French, and our sublime predeces. 
sor, endowed the bishops of Ron 

with Various lands, they Were re 
as fiefs to maintain the peace of his 
subjects, and that Rome did not 
therefore c« ase to form a part of his 
empire ; considering further, that 
since that time the union of Siri. 
tual and temporal power has been 
and still is, the source of dines, 
tion; that the popes have but too 
frequently availed themselves of the 
one, io support their pretensions te 
the other; and that woth spiritual 
concerts, which are in their nature 
immutable, have been confounded 
worldly aflairs, which change with 
the circumstances and politics of 
the times: considering finally, that 
it is In vain to attempt to reconcile 
with the temporal pretensions of 
the pope, ail that we have concert. 
ed for the security of our army, 
the repose and prosperity of the 
nations over which we reign, and 
the dignity and inviolability of our 
empire, 

Ve have decre ed, and do decree 
as follow : 

Art. 1. The papal territory i 
umted with the. French empire. 
2. The city of Rome, illustrious for 
the recollection it recatls, and fer 
the monuments whieh it contains, 
is declared to be a free and impe- 
rial citv. Its gevernment and ad- 
ministration shall be fixed by a pat. 
ticular deerce. 3. The monuments 
of Roman greatness shall be maine 
tained and preserved, at the expence 
of our treasury. 4. The public debt 
is declared to be the debt of the 
empire. 5. “the revenue of the 
pope shall be fixed at two rege 
of franes, free from all charges ane 
contributions. 6. The property a? 
palaces of his holiness sha"! be sub 
, jurisdiction, 
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enecin prerogatives. An extras congress at this period. In consee 
edinary consulta shall, on the Ist quence of the provisions of the act 
> Iyne, take possession in our interdicting commercial intercourse 


ye of the papal dominions, and 
adopt measures that on the first of 
January, 1819, the constitutional 
govern! ment take effect. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

Another decree of the same date 

establishes an extraordinary consul- 
ta, consisting of the following mem- 
Miollis, governer-g eneral, pre- 
sident; Salcette, minister of the 
king of Naples ; De gerando, Jan- 
net, Del Pozzo, and Debalde » 8eCre- 
taries. This consulta is ordered to 
take posse ssion of the papal territo- 
ry, so that the transition from the 
old to the new order of things may 
he en Then follows a 
sroclamation of the consulia, after 
its installation, sh ithe Romans, con- 
gratulating them upon the change 
intheir situation. 


be rs: 








AMERICA, 

Washingtcn, May ~— ExTra 
Session —Thits day both houses of 
CONgTCss assembled im their respective 
chambers. In senate twenty-one 
members attended. In the lower 
house, at the first call, 120 mem- 
bers appeared.—General Varnum is 
re-elected Spe aker— 


Paestpent’s Messacr. 

At twelve o’clock, the president 
of the United States communicated, 
by Mt Graham, the following mes- 
sage to both houses aa eas 


Washington City, May 2: 

Fellow citizens of the senate, wid 
othe house of ret presentatives. — 
On this first occasion of me eting 
you it affords me much satisfaction, 

able to communicate the com- 
cad of a favourable change 
in our foreign relations; the critical 


Vato 
ait 


of which induecd au session of 


with Great Britain and France, our 
ministers at London and Paris were, 
without delay, instructed to let it 
be understood by the French and 
British governments, that the au- 
thority vested in the executive, to 
renew commercial intercourse with 
their respective nations, would be 
exercised in the case specitied by 
that act. Soon after these instruc- 
tions were ‘dispatched, it was found 
that the British government, antici- 
pating, from early proceedings of 
congress at their last session, the 
state of our laws, which has had 
the eflect of placing the two belli- 
gerent powers on a footing of equal 
restrictions, and relying on the con- 
ciliatory dispositions of the United 
States, had transmitted to their lega- 
tion here provisional instruetions, 
not only to offer satisfaction for the 
attack on the frigate Chesapeak, and 
to make knewn the determimation of 
his Britannie majesty, to send an 
envoy extraordinary with powers to 
conclude a treaty on all points be- 
tween the two countries; but more- 
over, to signify his willingness, im 
the mean time, to withdraw his 
orders in council, in the persuasion 
that the intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain would be renewed on the part 
of the United States. These steps 
of the British government led to 
the correspondence and the procla- 
mation now laid before you; by vir- 
tue of which, the commerce be- 
tween the two countries will be re- 
newable after the 10th day of June 
next. Whilst I take pleasure im 
doing justice to the councils of his 
Britannic majesty, which, no longer 
adhering to the policy which made 
un abandonment by France, of ber 
decrees, a pre-requisite to a reyoca- 
tion of the British orders, have sub- 

ei. ted 
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stituted the amicable course which 
bas issued thus happily: I cannot do 
less than refer to the proposal herc- 
tofore made on the part of the 
United States, embracing a like re- 
storation of the suspended com:nerce, 
as a proof of the spirit of accomimo- 
dation which has at no time been 
intermitted, and to the result which 
now calls for our congratulations 
as corroborating the principles by 
which the public councils have 
been guided during a period of the 
mest trying embarrassments. ‘The 
discontinuance of the British orders 
as they respect the United States, 
having been thus arranged, a com- 
munication of the event has been 
forwarded, in one of our public 
vessels, to our minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris, with instructions to 
avail himself of the important addi- 
tion thereby made, to the consider- 
ations which press on the justice of 
the French government a_revoca- 
tion of its decrees, or such a modi- 
fication of them, as they shall cease 
to violate the neutral commerce of 
the United States. The revision of 
the commercial laws, proper to 
adapt them to the arrangement 
which has taken place with Great 
Britain, will doubtless engage the 
early attention of congress. It will 
be worthy, at the same time, of their 
just and provident care, to make 
such further alterations in the laws, 
as will more especially protect and 
foster the several branches of manu- 
facture which have been recently 
instituted or extended by the laud- 
able exertions of our citizens. = It 
will rest with the judgment of con- 
gress to decide how tar the change 
in our external prospects may autho- 
rize any modifications of the laws 
relating to the army and navy esta- 
blishments. The works of defence 
fer our sea-port towns and harbours 
have procceded with as much act- 
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Vity as the season of the year and 
ollier eireutnstances would admis 
It is ne Cesdry, however, lo slate 
that the appropriations hitherto made 
bemp found to be deficient, a far: 
ther provision wall claim the carh 
consideration of  convre. m™* 
whole of the eieht . va vt 

. per cent, Siwy 
remaiiiig due by the | hited St les, 
amounting to 9,300,000 dollars, 
had been recubursed on the last day 
oO. tne year TS0S, And on the first 
day of April last, the sum in the 
treasury «exceeded nine and a hal: 
Hiihions of dollars. ‘This, tovether 
with the receipts ov! Llie Current vear, 
on account of former revenue bouds. 
will probably be nearly, if not alte. 
gether suflicient, to defray the ex. 
penses of the year. But the sus 
pension of exports and the conse. 
quent decrease of — importations, 
during the last twelve months, will 
necessarily cause a great diminution 
in the receipts of the year S10, 
After that year, should our foreign 
relations be undisturbed, the reve- 
nue will agaim be more than com- 
mensurate to all the expenditures, 
Under the existing aspect of our 
affairs, 1 have thought it not incon- 
sistent with a just precaution, to 
have the gun-boats, with the ev- 
ception of those at New Orleans, 
placed in a situation incurring no 
expense beyond that requisite for 
their preservation, and conveniency 
for future service; and to have the 
crews of those at New Orleans re- 
duced to the number required for 
their navigation and safety. I have 
thought also, that our citizens de- 
tached in quotas of militia, amount 


ing to 100,000, under the act of 


March 1808, might not improperly 
be relieved from the state m which 
they were held for immediate service. 
A discharge of them has been ac- 
rec The gress 
cordingly directed. The prog 


made in raising and organizing the 
additional 
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sdditional military force, for which 
wision was made by the act of 
Apri!, 1908, together with the dis- 
sosition of the troops, will appear 
ere report which the secretary of 
war is preparing, and which will be 
laid before you. Of the additional 
fngates required by an act of the 
last session to be fitted for actual 
yrvice, two are in readiness, one 
nearly so, and the fourth is to be 
ready in the month of July. A re- 
which the secretary of the navy 
s preparing on the subject, to be 
laid before congress, will shew, at 
the same time, the progress made 
in officering and manning these ships. 
it will show also the degree in which 
the provisions of the act relative to 
the other public armed vessels have 
been carried into effect. Aware of 
the inconvenience of a protracted 
session at the present season of the 
vear, I forbear to call the attention 
of the legislature to any matters 
not particularly urgent. It remains, 
therefore, only to assure you of the 
fidelity and alacrity with which I 
shall co-operate for the welfare and 
happiness of our country, and to 
pray that it may experience a con- 
tinuance of the divine blessings by 
which it has been so signally fa- 
voured. 
(Signed) James Maptson. 





ORDERS 1N COUNCIL. 
At the Court of the Queen’s 
Palace, the 24th of May, 1809.— 
resent—the King’s most excellent 
ajesty in Council : 
Whereas his majesty was pleased, 
by his order in council of the 26th 
April last, to declare certain ports 
and places of the countries which 
have been lately styled the kingdom 
of Holland, to be subject to the 
restrictions incident to a strict and 
rigorous blockade, as continued from 
Majesty’s former order of the 
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Lith Nov. 1807; and whereas ad- 
vices have been received of a certain 
provisional agreement entered into 
by his majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary in Ame- 
rica, with the government of the 
United States, whereby it is under- 
stood that his majesty’s orders in 
council of the 7th Jan. and of the 
Lith Nov. 1807, shall be withdrawn 
so far as respects the United States, 
on the 10th of June next. 

And whereas, although the said 
provisional agreement is not such as 
was authorised by his majesty’s in- 
structions, or such as his majesty 
can approve, it may already have 
happened or may happen, that 
persons being citizens of the said 
United States may be led by a reli- 
ance on the said provisional agree- 
ment, to engage in trade with and 
to the said ports and places of Hol- 
land, contrary to, and in violation 
of the restrictions imposed by the 
said orders of the 7th Jan. and of 
the Lith Nov. 1807, as altered by 
the order of the 26th April last; 
his majesty, in order to prevent 
any inconveniences that may ensue 
from the circumstance above re- 
cited, is pleased, by and with 
the advice of his privy council, to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, 
‘That the said several orders shall be 
suspended, so far as is necessary for 
the protection of vessels of the said 
United States, so sailing under the 
faith of the said provisional agree- 
ment, viz. that after the 9th day of 
June next, no vessel of the United 
States, which shall have cleared out 
between the 19th of April last, and 
the 20th of July ensuing, for any 
of the ports of Holland aforesaid 
from any port of the United States, 
shall be molested or interrupted in 
her voyage by the comuinanders of 
his majesty’s ships or privateers, 

And it is further ordered, that 
no 
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no vessels of the United States, 
which shall have cleared out fromm 
any port of America previous to the 
2th of July next, for any other 
permitted port, and shall, during 
her voyage, have changed her des- 
tination, in consequence of infor- 
mation of the said provisional agree- 
ment, and shall be proceeding to 
any of the ports of Holland afore- 
said, shall be molested or interrupted 
by the commanders of any of his 
majesty’s ships or privateers, unless 
such vessel shall have been informed 
of this order on her voyage, and shall 
have been warned not to proceed to 
any of the ports ¢ f Holland aforesaid, 
and shall, notwithstanding such warn- 
inv, be found altempting to proceed 
to any such port, 

And it is further ordered, that 
after the said Oth (lay of June next, 
no vessel of the said United States 
which shall have cleared out, or be 
destined to any of the ports of Tol- 
land from any other port or place not 
subject to the restrictions of the said 
order of the 26th of April last, alier 
notice of such provisional agrecinent 
as aforesaid, shall be molested or in- 
te rrupted in her voyage by the com 
tuanders of his mayjesty’s ships or 
privateers, provided such vessel shall 
have so cleared out previois to actual 
notice of this order at such ple e of 
clearance, or in detault of proof of 
actual notice previous to the lke 
periods of time after the date of this 
order, as are fixed for constructive 
notice of his Inajyesty’s order of the 
llth of Nov. 18a7z, by the orders 
of the Yoth Nov. 1807, and of the 
Ith of May, ISOS, at certain 
places and latitudes therein mention- 
ed, unless such vessel shall have been 
informed of this ord ron her voy ave, 
and warned by any of his maiesty’s 
ships or privatcers not to proceed 
tv any port ot Lo! and, and hall, 
rotwithstandine such w arming, at. 
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tempt to proceed to 
port. 

And his majesty is pleased fy 
ther to order, and if 1s hereby 4 
dered, that the said several A 
of the 7th of Jan. and Mth of Nes. 
1807, as altered by the said order 
of the 26th of April last, shal) 
also be suspended, SO far as is 
necessary for the — protection vl 
vessels of the said United States 
which shall clear out, to any ports 
not declared to be under the restric. 
tion of blockade from any port of 
Holland between the 9th day of June 
and the Ist day of July next, pros 
vided always, that nothing that js 
contained im the present order shal 
extend, or be construed to extend. 
to protect any vesscls or their car. 
goes, that may be hable to condem- 
nation or detention for any other 
cause than the violation of the afore. 
said orders of the 7th of Jan. and 
the Ilth of Nov. 1807, as altered by 
the said order of the 26th of Apri 
last. 

Provided also, that nothing in this 
order contaied shall extend, or be 
construed to extend, to provect any 


any such 


vessel which shall attempt to enter 
any port actually blockaa d by any 
ol his majesty’s ships of war. 
And the night hon, the lords com 
inissioners of his mayesty’s treasury, 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, the lords  coiuimiseioners al 
the admiralty, and the yucge of the 
hich court ot admiralty, and the 
dees of the court of vice -udnuralty, 
are fo give the pecessaly directions 
herein as to them may respective!) 
a@ppertadi. 
Srrepuren Corractt 
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PARIS. 
Nay, 27, Too. 
‘Fhe follow my Is the Proclama- 
tion cispers« al by the Are haduae 
John, on his entrance ito lta 
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« Jtalians 1_.Give ear to the voice 
of truth and reason. These tell you 
that you are the slaves of France ; 
that for her you waste your gold 
and your blood ..... The king- 
dom of Italy is a mere dream, a 
vain narhe. The conscription, the 
burthens, the oppressions of every 
kind, the nothingness of your politi- 
cal existence; these alone are reali- 


ties. 
“Reason also tells you, that in 


sch a state of degradation, you can 
neither be esteemed, remain at 
peace, nor be Italians. Do you 
wish to be once more _ Italians? 
Unite, then, your hearts, and your 
power to the generous arms of the 
Emperor Francis, At this moment 
he causes a powerful body to de- 
wend into Italy. He sends them, 
yot to gratify an idle thirst of con- 
quest, but to defend himself, and 
secure the independence of all the 
nations of Europe, which are threat- 
ened by a succession of attacks that 
allow no doubt of the inevitable sla- 
very prepared for them. 

“If God protect the virtuous ex- 
ertions of the Emperor Francis, and 
his mighty ellies, Italy shall be again 
happy, and once more respected in 
Europe. The head of the church 
will possess avain his freedom and 
his dominions; and a_ constitution 
founded on nature and true policy, 
shall bless the Italian soil, and ren- 
der it impenetrable to any foreign 
power. 

“It is Francis who promises you 
© happy and glorious an exist- 
ence, Europe knows it; the word 
of this prince is sacred—is as immu- 
table as pure; Heaven speaks 
through his hips. Awake then, 
Italians. — Rouse yourselves, = Of 
whatever party you have been or 
how are, fear nothing, for you are 
ltalians. We come not to investi- 
gale—to punish; we come to aid— 

1809. 


to deliver you. Will you remain in 
the state of confusion in which you 
are sunken? Will you behave other- 
wise than the Spaniards, that people 
of heroes, whose words and actions 
are in harmony ? 

“Do you love less than they, 
your holy religion, your honour, 
and the name of your nation? Do 
you abhor less than they, base ser- 
vitude, because you are seduced 
into tts snares by fraudulent speeches? 
though the treatment you have ex- 
perienced has been most opposite to 
those speeches. Italians! truth and 
reason say to you, that so favoura- 
ble an occasion never offered itself, 
of throwing off the yoke cast upon 
Italy. ‘They tell you, that if you 
do not listen to them, you incur the 
danger arising from a_ victorious 
army, which subdues without con 
sideration, a people without a name 
and without rights; that, on the 
contrary, if you cling to your de- 
liverers, and conquer with them, 
Italy will re-assume its station among 
the great nations of the earth, and 
may become again what it once was, 
the first. 

« Italians '—a better fate is in 
your hands; im hands which brought 
the torch of ilumimation imto every 
quarter of the vlobe, and restored 
to Europe, when sunk tn barbarity, 
the sciences, arts, and morals, 

“Ye Milanese, Tuscans, Vene- 
tians, Piedmontese, be mindful of 
the period of yonr ancient being. 
The days of peace and prosperity 
may return to you fairer than ever, 
if your conduct render you worthy 
the blessed change. 

“ Ttalians'—Llave but the will, 
and you will be Italians again as 
glorious as your ancestors, as happy 
and contented as you ever were in 
the fairest epoch of your history. 

“ Joun, Archduke of Austria.”’ 
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*SpreCH OF THF RIGHT HON. 
THE SPEAKER. 
June lsz, 1809. 
Mr. Witarroy, 

Betore you proceed to put the 
question of rea ing this bill a first 
tune, I wish to offer inyself to your 
notice: 

And althongh JI am at ail times 
unwilling to request the attention of 
the committee of this house, think- 
ing that [I should render them no 
service by mixing wm their general 
debates, and feeling also the incon- 
venience of being precluded atter- 
wards by my other duties in this 
house from explaining or defending 
My OpiMions la any subsequent stage 
of discussion; nevertheless there 
are some subjects of a paramount 
inportance, upon which | do con- 
ceive that [I have a personal duty 
imposed upon me (and perhaps the 
house may think in soine degree an 
otheial duty) to deliver the scuati- 
ments which I entertain :—And such 
js the present. 

The question now before us, is 
no less than this—Whether seads in 
this house shall be henceforth publicly 
saleable ?—A proposition, at the 
sound of whieh our ancestors would 
lave startled with indignation ; brut 
a practice, which in these days aud 
within these walls, in utter oblivion 
of every former maxnn and teeling 
of parliament, has been avowed and 
justafied, 

We are now, however, come. to 
a pass trom which we have no re- 
treat. Upon this question we must 
decide aye or no. Todo nothing, is 
to do every thing. If we forbear to 
reprobate this trathc, we give it 
legahty and sanction. And unless 
we now proceed to brand and stig- 


* Thus speech was made m a committee of the whole house upon 
Perorm bill, aud is unquestionably a most important document, taxen 
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matize it hy a PTO Gitory law l 
; w. 


am firmly persuaded that even | 

fore the shiort re Wihant of thie - 
Is concluded, we shall se, hele 
i this house are alvertised c pr 


Ihy pablie auction: and we chat 
have brought a ereater cael a 
parliament and the ma ion ¢ i. es 
country has ever known sines has 
laments have had an CXistence, - 

According to the COUfse Which 
these debates have aken, thre 
distiuct) points heve been put in 


issue: First, whether the trafic he 
a politieal evils ia the next place, 
whether it be any parliamentary 
offence: and lastly, whether there 
Isany safe and practicable remedy 
by which this mischief can be put 
down tor the line to come, 

Sir, into the first pomt, whether 
this be a political evil, | do not mean 
to entcr at any length; nor is it ne- 
cessary fo tiv purpose, 

‘Phat the influence of property in 
mrtintumig civil order is of the 
highest importaace, no man living 
can doubt: it is the firmest cement 
to all the relations of social lite, it 
gives stability to the state, and pre- 
sperity to the empire. ‘That the pos- 
session of property may, and must, 
antl ought to have a preconunating 
influcnce in the election of members 
to serve im this house, [think 1s 
equally elear. But, that, abandon. 
ier ail their legitimate rights of in- 
fiteenee, ariel layla aside all the 
Virtuous wud wenerous motives ol 
fiieisiiip, aflection, and the fair 
preference ot talents and integril} 
to fill places of such high pubuc 
trust, they should go to a shaineless 
and open market; that they should 
sell the attachment of their fnends, 
hbours, and dependants, lr 
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dry and sordid gain; and sell it to 
ytter strangers, of whose qualities 
they can have no other estimate 
than the weight of their purses; 
this does indeed appear to me to be 
, great political evil, and a great 
ublic grievance. It degrades and 
debases the habits of the higher 
ranks of life, who confess their own 
sense of the nature of these transac- 
tions, by the concealment with 
which they seek to cover them ; it 
taints also and contaminates the ge- 
veral character of parliament ; aud 
it furnishes the most formidable 
weapons to those who are professing, 
and Lam willing to believe sincerely 
professing, to reform, but as | fear, 
are, in truth and in fact, by the ten- 
dency of their endeavours, labouring 
to subvert the entire system of our 
parliamentary representation. 

With respect, Sir, to the next 
question, whether these practices 
are any parliamentary offence. ‘That 
itis a high parliamentary offence, 
every page of our history, statutes, 
and journals, appears to me to bear 
evidence. 

It is essential to the very idea of 
eections that they should be free. 
Such is the ancicut language of the 
statute of Westininster in the reign 
of Edward the First, speaking of 
elections iu general: such also is 
the modern language of the Bill of 
Rights, with reference specifically 
tothe election of members to serve 
m parliament; and we have a me- 
morable instance in the year imne- 
diately following the Revolution, of 
the sense in which this fundamental 
principle was understeod, in’ the 
tase of the Cinque Ports; for by a 
Statute in the second of William and 
Mary, it is not enacted oaly, but 
declared, that for the lord warden 
0 nominate or recommend any 
wicinder tO -serve in any port or 
Pace within his jurisdiction, was a 
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violation of the freedom of parlia- 
ments, and contrary to the ancient 
laws and constitution of the realin. 

In the description of these offen- 
ces, which constitute a violation of 
our privileges, there is nothing 
techuically narrow, but the rule is 
to be tried by its substantial effects. 
Force, fraud, corrupt practices, and 
undue influence of any sort, by 
which the freedom of elections is 
controlled, have been reprobated in 
all aves, 

These offences, if pursued as 
matter of personal delinquency, 
were anciently triable before the 
committee of privileges; if they 
touched the seat, they were cogni- 
zable in the committee of elections. 
At a later period, when these com- 
mittees were united, all such of- 
fences were of course tried indiscri- 
minately before the joint jurisdic- 
tion. And so things continued un- 
til happily the functions of the 
committee of elections were trens- 
ferred by the Grenville act to a 
better tribunal. But the general 
couservation and vindication of our 
rights and privileves, except so far 
as divested by special statute, still 
resides, as we all know, in the 
house at large, and its committee of 
privilezes, 

Whoever, therefore, looks into the 
proceedings of all these several ju- 
risdictions, according to their difler- 
ent periods, wil! find abundant traces 
of the inquiries which have been 
instituted, and the censures which 
have followed upon offences of aii 
these descriptions. And from the 
period of the Revolution, we may 
see them exemplified in the prose- 
cutions conducted by Sir Edward 
Seymour against the directors of the 
new East-lidia Company in the 
reign of king William; in the re- 
ports of the secret committee upon 
the last ten years of Sir Robert 

(S 2) Walpole’s 
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Walpole’s administration during the 
last reign; in the charge brought 
against Lord North upon the Mil- 
bourn Port election; and the geie- 
ral character of these offenccs is 
evidenced by all the language of +1- 
milar proceedings in our own time. 

But, Sir, beyond = this:— Prac- 
tices of this'description are not only 
offences by the law of parliament, 
they have been long since adjudged 
to be criminal by the common law 
of the realm. 

The bribery of votes was adjudg- 
ed by the court of king’s bench, m 
the carly part of the present reign, 
to have been a common-law offence, 
even though no precedents could be 
adduced to show it, and to have 
been punishable as such long before 
its increased prevalence made par- 
liament deem it necessary to re- 
strain it by special statutes. And 
in Ike manner any previous agree- 
ment or compact to controul the 
votes of electors (even although the 
electors are not themselves bribed) 
has been adjudged to be illegal upon 
general grounds of policy and juris- 
prudence. Such was the case 
which arose in the burgh of Stirling 
inthe year 1773, where some of the 
town-council had entered into a 
corrupt agreement to divide the 
protits of the burgh, and what they 
were also pleased to call the pariia- 
mentary profits, and to bring no 
person into the megistracy but such 
» them upon all 
parhamantary elections; under this 
avreement, elections were had and 
passed unammoasly. But when 
this agreement was discovered and 
questioned, although it was mani- 
fest that the other electors were 
neither party nor privy to the agree- 
ment, nor had protited thereby, the 
court of session not only declared 
the agreement itself to be illegal, 
unwarrantable, and ¢ontra  bhonos 
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mores, but also that by reason of 
the undue influence under which 
such elections were had, all those 
re were void and null. This 

iu ’ rw: . 
see terra me br 
: ‘ . » Was there 
in November, 1775, aflirmed.—At 
a later date, another question of 
this sort came before an election 
commitiee under the Grenville act. 
from the county of B rwick, jn 
1781. The petition there stated 
that two of the candidates had, hy 
themselves and friends, combined 
to controul the election, by choos. 
ing first one of those two candidates, 
who should sit for a certain number 
of years or sessions, and then that 
the other should be elected to suc. 
ceed him. The clection committee 
before whem that case was tried 
and proved, reported the agreement 
to be corrupt and illegal, and voided 
the election. 

What. therefore, it remains for 
us to do is plain. And as our ap- 
cestors, when they found the cen- 
sures of parliament, and the deci- 
sions of the common law, were in- 
sufficient to restrain the growing 
practice of bribery to voters, pro- 
ceeded to superadd the cumulative 
penalties of the statute law; so also 
it is fur us, who have betore us such 
flayrant proofs that the traffic in 
seats has broken through the exist- 
ing checks, to put it down by anew 
prohrbitory law. 

And now, Sir, we are brought 
to the last consideration—whether 
we can by any safe and practicable 
remedy suppress the miscluet : and 
of this I have no doubt, if with sin- 
cerity and diligence we apply our- 
selves to the task. 

According to my views of thie 
subject, the committee will per- 
ceive that I must naturally desire 19 
the first place that our law shou 


be in itself declaratory, lest we 
shquid 
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should impair the principle which 
we are endeavouring to strengthen. 
The definition or description of the 
offence should also be marked with 
such a degree of precision that we 
may not include in it things or con- 
yequences beyond our own inten- 
tions. And the prohibitory pro- 
yisions should be such as are most 
analogous to the rest of our elec- 
tion laws upon corresponding cases, 
Of course the honourable mem- 
ber who has broue lt in the present 
bill will not be surprized that I 


should think he has fallen short of 


the true point, in net making it 
declaratory. As to the main = part 
of his enactments, he will also be 
prepared for my dissenting from the 
use of such lax and wide medes of 
expression as he has employed; a 
defect into which it is no peculiar 
reproach fur him to have fallen, as 
our modern forms of — legislation 
have tou much involved all our pro- 
visions in language so cumbrous, that 
it is generally difficult to discover 
their sense and substance, through 
the multitude of words with which 
they are overcharged. But beyond 
this, it is quite impossible for me to 
consent to that part of his proposed 
enactment which makes the tenure 
of seats in this house dependent 
upon judgments to be obtained in 
the courts beluw, or in any way 
puts the trials of our own rights 
out of our own accustomed juris- 
diction. 

With regard to the oath proposed 
by the honourable gentleman, it is 
such i its present form as I should 
entirely object to. I do not know 
that a proper oath for a proper pur- 
Pose is im itself an exceptionable 
provision by law. Nor do I think 
that for suviemnity or importance, 
© long as any oaths are used in 
election laws, that any occasion for 
it could be more suitable ; agreeing 
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as I do very much with Sir William 
Blackstone in opinion, that the oath, 
if administered to the elected, would 
be far more effectual than when 
given to the elector. Nevertheless, 
knowing that fo many persons any 
form of .oath whatever upon this 
subject would be highly obnoxious, 
and not thinking it indispensably 
necessary to the etheacy of the bill, 
I should not be disposed to insist 
upon it. 

What I should require would be, 
that the party who purchased should 
not reap the profit of his bargain, 
but should fail under the same dis- 
ability as that enacted by the act of 
William the Third, which | think 
would be improved also, if it ex- 
cluded him not for that vacancy 
alone, but fur the whole parliament. 
‘The party who received the price 
of his venality shoud also of course 
forfeit it, with any further penalty 
which it might be thought right to 
superadd, 

And, beyond this, I would think 
it a proper course to declare it by 
positive law, what is implied by 
the judgments which I have already 
cited—that by such tratlie each 
party becomes guity of a musde- 
meanour., 

Upon the whole, Sir, that for 
which I am most anxious is the 
establishment of the — principle ; 
being firmly persuaded that bonour- 
able minds, which may have hitherto 
deviated from what 1 think was the 
straight path of their duty, or may 
have been made to vacillate by the 
practices which they saw prevailing 
around them with impunity —will 
shrink from them with abhorrence 
when they find them condemned by 
a specific law and other men, if 
actuated by motives less honourable, 
will be restrained by fears not less 
elticacious. 

I shall therefore listen with satis- 
faction 
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faction to any amendment that goes 
this length, accompanied by such 
brief and distinct provisions as may 
give a reasonable security that its 
execution will be accomplished.— 
And I shall be contented to lay aside 
for the present all questions of 
doubtful policy or difficult ex- 
pressions ; thinking it better to re- 
serve them for future experience, 
and, if necessary, for future legis- 
lation. 

I would presume also to recom- 
mend this course to the house, as 
the inost prudent and most lkely to 
contribute to the further progress of 
this bill, and its ultimate passing 
into a law; on my own part niost 
cordially and earnestly hoping fer 
Its success, as a measure’ which has 
now become indispensable to the 
honour this house and of the 
country. 


ol 





SWEDEN, 
Proclamation by the new King, on 
his ascending the Throne. 

We, Charles XIII. by the grace 
of God, King of Sweden, &c. to ail 
our faithful subjects, &c. &c. greet- 
ing.—When, under Divine Provi- 
dence, we assumed, some time ao, 
the provisional government of our 
beloved native country, committed 
to us by the states of our realm, we 
immediately called the attention of 
the Diet to the indispensable and 
important task of framing a new 
constitution, calculated to promote 
the prosperity, tranquillity, and wel- 
fare of the country, by an irevoca- 
ble union between the mutual rights 
and duties of the king and people of 
Sweden.— Ihe states having inform- 
ed us that they have not only per- 
formed the important task commit- 
ted to them by us, and the confidence 
of their fellow-subjects, but also that 
they have chosen us king of Sweden, 
and of the Goths and Vandals, re- 
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qresting our approbation of th 
choice, the cordial and loyal a 
ner in which that election Was oat 
did not allow us to decline its an’ 
ceptance. Kelving on th At 
tent, who explores th nie 
cesses of the “tang han en 
UNE eart, and 
knows the sincerity and purity of 
our sentiments, moved by the most 
fervent love and zeal for our native 
land, which can Oy Cease with our 
existence, and trusting we shall be 
most powerfully supported by the 
loyal attachment of the noble Swe. 
dish nation, we have therefore ae. 
cepted the crown and sceptre of 
Sweden.—It is far more gratifvine 
to our feelings, to have been called 
upon by the free and uncontrouled 
voice of the people ; to become their 
king, their protecter, and defender, 
than if we had ascended tue ancient 
Swedish throne merely by right of 
hereditary succession. We shall 
govern the kingdom and people of 
Sweden, as an mdulgent parent does 
his chiidren; with implicit confi- 
dence in the honest; with forbear- 
ance towards those who err unde- 
liberately ; uprightness towards all; 
and when the day arrives, the near 
approach of which is announced by 
our advanced age, which shall put 
an end to our worldly cares, we will 
hail our last moments with the pious 
resignation of the just, and close it 
by blessing you all. 


(Signed) CHARLES. 
Gusr. Suypsserxp, <Aulic Chan- 
cellor. 


Council Hall, Stockholm Castle, 
June 6, 1809. 


—> 


Proc.aMATION, 
Dated Frankfort, June 18. 
Frederick- Augustus, by the grace 
of God, King of Saxony, &c.—Dr- 
vine Providence has been s0 bencfi- 
cent to us, that since we have been 
calied to the government, we have 
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had only the agreeable duty of offer- 
mg him the homage of the sincerest 
cratitude ; - and we have discharged 
this duty with so much the more 
ardour, as our heart f els no greater 

than in knowing r that they as 
happy whose fk dye ity is tntrus ted to 
We had last year especially 


us. ye 
sthe wooadness of Cod, 


reason to ble > 

when a generous congue ror re stored 
to us our estates, which are already 
lost; and this felicity became more 
precious, When a person: i} accuaint- 
mee with this great man, added to 


tion and the sincerest gratitude, 


te 
eid ‘i 


admiration and our veneration of 


his great qualities, Which have never 
heen sult ciently appreciated 5 and 
fved the basts of a eenuine esteein, 
om which our niutual alliance is as 
Gemly established as on treaties, and 

| lers it doubly lisscohuble 
wineh renaers Weaou ty iidlissOuulne, 


Even oat the preseat moment of 


uble, it was for me a great Conse- 
lation to be hold our Country enjoy au 
almost perfect tranquillity, while the 
torch of war was enkindled in other 
states, and there spread its ravages 
anew. We believed it necessary to 


abandon for a time our good city of 


Dresden, and fix our abode at Leipsic, 

which is no great distance. We 
hoped that we could continue there, 
to apply our Jabours to the vovern- 
ment of our faithful subjects; the 
more so, as, according to the course 
the war had taken, an hostile inva- 
sion of our country was by no means 
probable.— W e were so much the 
more painfully affected at beholding 
this hope vanish, and bei ‘ing oblived 
to remove from = Leipsie to a consi- 
derable distance, in order to piace 
ourselves out of danver, by avoiding 
the route in which the troops which 
were advancing trom Bohemia, upon 
‘axony and Franconia, might seize 
ur person and royal family.—But 
we live in the entire confidence that 
Divine Providence will bless our 
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efforts for the deliverance of our 
country, and that, supported hy the 
forces of his majesty the king of 
Westphalia, our faithful neighbour 
and ally, we shall return.—We be- 
lieve it to be our duty, 1 faithful and 
beloved Saxons, to impart this con- 
filence to you, removed as we are 
from you, in order to tranquillize 
you. In the mean while we thank 
you publicly for supporting your si- 
tuation with tranquillity and di gnity, 
that you have lent noeartotheenemy, 
ad in this given new proof of that 
love and attachment towards us 
yh are our felicity, and which 
‘feel equally for you.—It is there- 
ea with confidence that we exhort 
you to attach yourselves more and 
inore to our principles, which, 
hitherto, thanks to God, have always 
constituted) the happiness of the 
country, and at the same time to 
consider and avert the evils which 
the iil-intentioned might seek to 
scatter among you, by propagating 
an erroneous doctrine.—~For it can- 
not be unknown to you, that there 
are in our dominions, people weak, 
seduced, or wicked, who not only 
do not approve of our system, and 
the prine iple son which we have only 
from conviction adopted it, but who 
dure to avow, and even act in a con- 
trary manner,—We seriously enjoin 
by these presents all the authorities 
of our kin; sdom to observe with great 
attention those who render them- 
selves suspicious by a like mode of 
thinking, ‘end especially those who 
disturb peace by rash discourse, or 
by open acts, as well as those who 
spre ad intelligence which may dis- 
quiet well- intentioned citizens, and 
deprive our constant efforts for the 
permanent tr anquillity of our sub- 
jects, of a part of their effect; and, 
in general, we charge them to nege 
lect nothing in order that our subjee 
may conduct themselves accor? 
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to the principles above announced, 
and that our benevolent intentions 
may be entirely fulfilled.—In_ testi- 
mony of which, we have signed 
these presents with our hand, and 
annexed our royal seal. Given at 
Frankfort on the Maine, June 18, 
1S09: 

Freperick AUGUSTUS. 


—= 





June 21. 

The usher of the black rod was 
sent to the house of commons, to 
desire the attendance of that honour- 
able house to hear his majesty’s com- 
mission read, for giving the royal 
assent to the local militia regulation 
bill, and to the commission for pro- 
roguing the parliament; both of 
which being done, the lord chan- 
cellor, in the name of the commis- 
sion, and by order of his majesty, 
addressed the following speech to 
both houses of parliament. 


My lords, and gentlemen, 


We are commanded by his majesty 
to acquaint you, that his majesty has 
greal satisfaction in being enabled, by 
the state of the public business, to re- 
lease you from laborious attendance 
in parliament. His majesty doubts 
not that on your return imto your re- 
spective counties, you will carry with 
you a disposition to inculcate, both 
by instruction and example, a spirit 
ot attachment to those established 
laws, and that happy constitution, 
which it has ever been his majesty’s 
anxious wish to support and to main- 
tam, and upou which, under Pro- 
vidence, depend the welfare and 
prosperity of this kingdom. 


Gentlemen of the house of commons, 


We have it in command from his 
majesty to thank you for the hbe- 
ral provision which you have made 
for the services ot thie present year ; 


aud = te eXpPress thre satisfaction 
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which his majesty derives from ou 
having been enabled to ates for 
those services without any great or 
immediate addition to the burthens 
upon his people. His niajesty par. 
ticularly commands us to acknow. 
ledge your, prompt attention to his 
wishes respecting an increased pro- 
vision for the poorer clergy ; an ob. 
ject in the highest degree interestine 
to his majesty’s feelings, and de. 
serving the favourable consideration 
of parliament. 


“« My lords, and gentlemen, 


The atrocious and unparalleeld act 
of violence and treachery by which 
the Ruler of France attempted to 
surprise and to enslave the Spanish 
nation, while it has excited in Spain 
a determined and unconqguerable re- 
sistance against the usurpation and 
tyranny of the French government, 
has, at the same time, awakened in 
other nations of Europe a determina- 
tion to resist, by a new effort, the 
continued and increasing encroach. 
ments on their safety and indepen- 
dence. Although the uncertainty of 
all human events, and the vicissitudes 
attendant upon war, forbid too con- 
fident an expectation of a satisfactory 
issue to the present struggle against 
the common enemy of Lurope, his 
majesty commands us to congratu- 
late you upon the splendid and un- 
portant success which has recently 
crowned the arms of the emperor oi 
Austria, under the able and distin- 
tinguished conduct of his imperial 
highness the Archduke Charles. To 
the efforts of Europe for its own 
deliverance, his majesty has directed 
us to assure you, that he is deter- 
mined to continue his most strenuous 
assistance and support, convinced 
that you will agree with him in con 
sidering that every exertion for the 
re-establishment of the independence 


and security of ether nations 7 
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ess conducive to the true interests 
than it is becoming the character 
snd honour of Great Britain. 

The parhament was then pro- 


rogued. 


A 





PROCLAMATION TO THE POLES, 


Frederick Augustus, King of Sax- 
ony, ke. Poles!—Already has the 
army, Which had invaded our duchy 
of Warsaw, been forced by the 
rictories of our great regenerator, 
and the valour of our troops, to 
abandon the capital and return to 
its own territory.—After having ren- 
dered thanks to Divine Providence 
for the signal protection it has grant- 
ed us, it becomes our duty to employ 
the first moments of the re-establish- 
ment of our government, in express- 
ing the sentiments which have been 
raised in us by the patriotism and 
attachment which the nation has so 
splendidly displayed in that moment 
of calamity. The enemy had en- 
tered the country with a numerous 
army. It appeared scarcely possible 
to resist him; but he svon learnt the 
power of courage, when led by a 
chief so brave and able as our minis- 
ter of war, prince Poniatowski.— 
Poles! Your battalions, which the 
great hero has created, and in whom 
he has inspired that valiant spirit, 
the best proots of which are before 
his eyes, have shewn they were 
worthy their creator. Inferior in 
number, they not only resisted the 
enemy, but successfully attacked 
him.—They have carried victory into 
his provinces, and have every where 
covered theniselves with glory. The 
Whole nation have on their part 
shewn that the valour and patriotism 
of the ancient Poles is theirs. ‘The 
invasion of a numerous enemy, far 
from intimidating them, has only 
Minulated them to voluntary and 


extraordinary offers to sacrifice their 
private fortunes. They have wholly 
devoted themselves to the defence of 
their country. The departments 
have emulated each other, in filling 
the ranks of the armies, and fur- 
nishing the necessary contributions. 
They have proved that the love of 
their country is a national quality, 
and have rendered themselves worthy 
to become models of that quality. 
Providence has also crowned those 
generous efforts with success.—Our 
council of state has, by its zeal and 
wisdom, seconded by all the other 
constitutional authorities, succeeded 
in maintaining the measures of the 
government, as far as circumstances 
would permit.—Poles! Your coun- 
try owes its safety to you; it owes 
to you the approbation of your great 
regenerator, whose notice the brave 
conduct of the ariny, and the ardent 
zeal of the nation, will not have 
escaped. It owes to you increased 
respect among its neighbours, and 
the glory which the sovereign feels 
in reigning over such a nation.— 
Though at a distance our heart has 
ever been with you, your situation 
was ever present tous. Your fidelit 
and attachment to us, has meen | 
if possible, ours to you; and we have 
been unable to afford you the assist- 
ance our heart desired: it was with 
pain we were prevented by circum- 
stances.—-Polish people !—-Tran- 
quillity is restored to you, and the 
constitutional government. Our 
great solicitude shall be to endeavour 
tu heal the wounds the war has oc- 
casioned, reward merit, and restore 
order; which your future happiness 
requires. On your part you will 
contribute to this by entire confi- 
dence in the government; which 
will be grfided by our paternal inten- 
tions.—Given at Frankfort on the 
Maine June 24, 1809. 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS. 
AMERICA. 
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AMERICA. 


Proclamation of the President to the 
United States of America.  Da- 
ted Washington city, Thursday, 
August 10, 1809. 


Whereas, in consequence of a 
communication from his Britannic 
majesty’s envoy extraordimary and 
minister plenipotentiary, declarmg 
that the British orders m= council, 
of January and November, 1507, 


would be withdrawn on the 10th of 


June last, (and by virtue of which 
an act of congress was passed, en- 
titled “an act to interdict the com- 
mercial imtercourse between the 
United States and Great Britain and 
France, and their dependencies, and 
for other purposes”) 1, James Ma- 
dison, president, &c. did issue a pro- 
clamation, on the 19th of April, 
Jast, declaring that the orders in 
council aforesaid would be with- 
drawn on the 10th of June, after 
which the trade might be renewed; 
and as it is now officially made 
known to me, that the orders in 
council are not withdrawn, agree- 
ably to the declaration aforesaid, | 
do hereby proclaim the saine, and 
that the acts above still remain in 
force. 
James Maptson. 


SWEDEN, 


Message reiative to the pension which 
the States are to allow to the late 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, his 
queen and children. 


Dated Stockholm, Aug. 15. 

The period is now fast approach- 
ing, when a prince, who lately go- 
verned Sweden, but whose claim to 
the Swedish crown has heen so- 
lemnly cancelled by the unanimous 
resolution of the states of the realm, 
must absent himself from this coun- 


jJesty to communicate to the 
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‘ 1S Wish 
th what the 


try. His own spontaneor 
agrees, on this point, y 
public tranquillity and SCCUTILY re 
quire, His royal majesty has taken 
the advice of the se ret commits 
ona matter of so much Importance 
which, however, the state of public 


Ini lic 
afiairs does not yet permit his yp 


/2. 
- : diet, 
and he, therefore, confines himself 
at present, to the question—« Wigs 
pension or vearly allowance, are 
the states of the realm willing to 
grant to their late kine, his queen 
and children ?” Which question 
being answered, another will ocey 
relative to the country which it wil 
be most proper to assign for the 
residence of Gustavus Adolphus and 
his family. His majesty does not 
deem it superfuous to add some ob. 
servations for the states to bear in 
mind in their deliberations on this 
subject. The states cannot but be 
aware, that their decision must bear 
that stamp of dignified generosity, 
which becomes a noble-minded na- 
tion; that misfortune craves respect ; 
and that humanity itself commands 
forgiveness and oblivion of the past. 
His royal majesty is anviously de- 
sirous that the states of the realm, 
by deciding the subject under dis- 
cussion on these principles, should 
meet his wishes, and thus give @ 
pledge to Europe of the purity of 
the motives which induced Sweden 
to revise her system of government, 
and renew the structure of the 


state. 
CHARLES. 
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Proclamation issued by Eugene Na- 
poleon, Arch-Chancellor of State 
of the French Empire, Vieeroy of 
Italy, Prince of Venice, and 
Commander-in-chief of the army 


of Italy, to the people of the 
. ['vrol, 
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Tyrol, dated head-quarters, Vil- 
lach, Oct. 25th, SOY. 


Tyroleans! Peace 1s concluded 
between fis majesty the empcror 
of the French, king oft Tialy, pro- 
tector of the confederation of the 
Rhine, my august father and sove- 
reign, aad his majesty the Eanperer 
of Austria. Peace therefore pre- 
vals every Where, except among 
you; you only do not enjoy its be- 
nefits. Listening to pertidious sug- 
vestions, you have taken up aris 
. sinst your laws, and have subvert- 
ed them, and now you are vather- 
wg the bitter fruits of your rebel- 
hon; terror governs your cities 5 
wieness and misery reign in you; 
discord is 10 the midst of you, and 
disorder every Where prevails. Lis 
inajesty the emperor and kine, 
touched with your deplorable situa- 
ton, and with the testimoeties of 
repentance which several of you 
lave conveyed to his throne, has 
expressly consented, in the treaty 
of peace, to pardon your errors 
and misconduct. ITthen bring you 
peace, sce | bring you pardon. 
But I declare to you, that pardon is 
granted you only on the condition 
that you return to your obedience 
and duty, that you voluntarily lay 
down your arms, and that you offer 
no resistance to my troops. Charg- 
ed with the command of the armies 
which surround you, I come to re- 
ceive your submission, or to compel 
you to submit. ‘The army will be 
preceded by commissioners appoint - 
td by me to hear your complaints, 
and to do justice to the demands you 
may have to make. But know that 
these commissioners can only listen 
© you when you have laid down 
your arms. Tyroleans! if your 
complaints and demands be well 
founded, I hereby promise that 
justice shall be done you. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE NEW CONSTITU- 
TION OF SWI DEN, 

§ | to 9.—The government of 
Sweden shall be monarchical and he- 
reditury, with limitation to the issue 
male. The king must be of the 
true evanyvelical religion, and must 
KOCH conformably to this consti- 
tution, and with and by the advice 
of a council of state (Slats rad), the 
members of which are to be ap- 
pointed by the kmg, who is wholly 
exempt trom responsibility, but the 
members are responsible for their 
advice. The members must be 
natives of Sweden, and of the true 
evangelical faith. The council shall 
cousist of nine members, viz. the 
Intnister of state for judicial affairs, 
the minister of state for foretyn 
six counsellors, of whom 
three at least must be civil otlicers, 
and the chancellor of the court. 
The secretaries of state shall havea 
seat in the council, whenever any 
case belonging to their respective 
departments shall be under delibe- 
ration. A father and a son, or two 
brothers, cannot be members of the 
council at the same time. There 
are four secretaries of state, namely, 
one for the foreign department, one 
tor the home department, one for 
the exchequer or financial depart- 
ment, and one for the ecclesiastical 
department. All the aflairs of go- 
vernment (except the diplomatic or 
foreign relations, and the immediate 
command of the army and navy) 
shall be submitted tothe consideration 
and decision of the kine, assisted by 
at least three members, exclusive of 
the acting secretary, which number 
is required to constitute a council of 
state for the transaction of business. 
A minute shall be made of all the 
proceedings of the council, every 
member present shall be uncondi- 
tionally bound to give his advice, but 
the privilege of deciding is vested in 


the 


altairs, 
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the king, who, by virtue of his prero- 
gative, may assent or dissent from 
any measure, in opposition to the 
votes or opinions of all the members. 
But in the possible event of the de- 
cision of his majesty being repugnant 
to the constitution and laws, the 
members are required by the most 
sulemn obligation to rmonstrate, 
and in case any meinber’s opinion 
shall not be duly recorded, such 


member shall be deemed guilty of 


counselling and avetting the king in 
his unconstitutional decision. 

§ 9t013.—Betore any appeal can 
be made to the king in couneil, it 
must be subinitted to the secretary 
of state, and a council specially ap- 
pointed for hearing it. Ministerial 
or political affairs are to be con- 
sidered and decided by the king, 
who in the exercise of his preroga- 
tive must take the advice of his 
minister of state for foreign allairs, 
and the chancellor of the council, 
who are responsible tor their advice. 
The king may conclude treaties with 
foreign powers, afler consulting the 
said minister of state, and chan- 
cellor. The king, previous to his de- 
claring war or concluding peace, 
must state to the council his motive 
for so doing, and the members shall 
give their opinion on the subject 
under their own responsibility. 

§ 15 to 15.—The supreme COm- 
mand of the navy and army Is vested 
in the king; as also the ultimate 
decision in all matters relative there- 
to, assisted by the iminister of state 
for either service, who shall be re- 
sponsible for their advice, 

§ 16.—The king camot deprive, 
or cause any subject to be deprived, 
vf his life, liberty, honour, or pro- 
perty, without trial and judgment, 
ner can he harass or persecute any 
person for his religious opinions, 
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or the exercise of his relicrios 
not imjurions to the community.” be 
+4 16 to 27.— Relate to the ton 
stitution of a council of pag 
which is to consist of six nobler 
and SIX Commoners, who _ ie 
cide in judicial affairs. The kin, has 
also tw 0 votes, and may pardon eri. 
minais, and mitigate or 
punisiiments, 

§ 27 to 31.—The king, in the 
council of slate, is to appoint per- 
eons to civil and military offices: as 
also the archbishop and bishops, n 
the manner formerly dove. . 


} Ustice, 


commute 
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§ 32.—Anbassadors, envoys, Ke. 
to foreign courts, are to be nom- 
nated by the king, in the presence 
of the minister of state for foreign 
affairs, and the chancellor of the 
court. 

§ 382 to 325.—Deacribe the man. 
ner of appointing civil and military 
officers, and what officers helding 
situations of ostensible trust and 
confidence, may be removed at the 
pleasure of the king, having pre- 
viously signified lus pleasure to the 
council. 

§ 53 to 33.—The king cannot 
remove a judge from his office, ex- 
ecpt for just cause and proof ef cri- 
minality. The king is to have the 
priv lege of crealing noblemen, hose 
eldest sons and heirs only are to in- 
herit the family title. All decrees 
must be countersigned by a secre- 
tary of state. 

§ 38 to 40.—The king shall not 
quit the kingdom without consult- 
ing the council, who, in the event 
of his departure, is to govern im his 
abe nee, 

& 40 to 4S8.— Declare, that the 
prince or king shail be of age at 21, 
and on his not having heirs male, 
the diet shall be assembled and 
No prince ol 
it the 
king's 


choose a successor. 
the blood can marry withot 
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king's consent, neither the crown 
mee nor the other princes can 

hold any hereditary ree The 

king appoints all bis ofhcers of the 

court and household. . a 

§ 19, —The states of the kingdom 

are to be assembled every fifth year 
sockhoim. 

: . to G).—Regulate the mode 


of electing members of the diet.— 
The king cannot impose any taxes 
without the consent of the diet, 
and the bank is under the imime- 
tiate controul of the states of the 
kingdom.—The king cannot nego- 
tiate loans within the kimgdom, nor 
in foreign Countries; nor can he sell, 
dispose of, or alienate, any province 
helonging to the kingdom, nor alter 
the value of the current coin. 

§ 90 to 94.—Provide, that if the 
king continue absent more than a 
twelvemouth, the diet must be as- 
smbled, and the king be informed 
thereof. ‘That when the successor 
is not of age, the diet must be as- 
smbled, and appoint a regency to 
govern during his minority. When 
the king is eighteen years of ave, 
he isto attend the several courts of 
justice, without, however, taking any 
part in the decisions. 

§ 94 to 107.—Explain what is to 
be done, should the members of the 
council neglect asseinbling the diet, 
or act contrary to their duty; and 
enjoins, that at each diet a com- 
mittee shall be appointed for in- 
quiring into the conduct of the mi- 
histers, council 
state. 

§ 108.—Revards a committee for 
wiperintending the liberty of the 
press. 

§ 108 to 114.—State, that no 
diet can be of longer duration than 
three months, except business shall 
require it. No man, while a mein- 
ber of the diet, can be accused, or 
deprived of his liberty, for his 


and secretaries of 
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actions or expressions in his re- 
spective state, unless the particular 
state to which he belong shall de- 
mand it. No officer of the crown 
must influence, by his authority, in 
the election of a member of the diet, 


v. . 
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SPAIN, 


Manifesto, fixing the days when 
the General Cortes of the Spanish 
Monarchy are to be convoked and 
keld; dated Royal Alcazar of 
Seville, Oct. 29, L809. 

34 a combination of 

eveuts as singular as fortunate, it has 

seemed cood to providence, that in 
this terrible crisis you shall not ad- 
vance astep towards independence 
without hkewise advancine one to- 
wards liberty. A foolish and feeble 
tyranny, in order to rivet your fetters, 
and agvravate your chains, prepared 
the way for 'rench despotism, which, 
with the terrible apparatus of its 
arins and victories, endeavoured to 
subject you to a yoke of iron. It at 
first exhibited itself, like every new 
tyranny, under a flattering form, 
and ifs political timpostors presumed 
they should gain your favour by 
promising you reforms in the admi- 
nistration, ant announcing, in a 
constitution framed at their pleasure, 
the einpire ofthe laws. A barbarous 
and absurd contradiction, worthy 
certainly of their insolence. Would 
thev have us believe that the moral 
edifice of the lib rtv and fortune of 

a nation can be securely founded on 

usurpation, miquity, and treachery ? 

But the Spanish people, who were 

the first of modern nations to recog- 

nize to the true principles of the so- 
cial equilibrium, that people who 
cnjoved before any other the pre- 
rovatives and advantages of civil 
liberty, and knew to oppose to arbi- 

trarv power the eternal barrier di- 

ins rected 


Spaniards |!|—] 
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rected by justice, will borrow from 
no other nation maxims of prudence 
and political precaution; and tell 
those impudent legisiators, that they 
will not acknowledge as laws the 
artifices of intriguers, nor the man- 
dates of tyrants. Animated by this 
generous imstinet, andinflamed with 
the indignation excited by the perfidy 
with which you were invaded, you 
ran to arms, without fearing the 
terrible vicissitudes of so unequal a 
combat, and fortune, subdued by 
your enthusiasin, rendered you ho- 
mage, and bestowed on you victory 
in reward for your valour. The 
immediate effect of these first advan- 
tages was the re-composition of the 
state, at that time «divided into so 
tnany factions as provinees. Our 
enemies thought that they had sown 
among us the deadly germ of anar- 
eby, and did not advert that Spantsh 


judgment and crecumspection were 


always superior to Frenel: machia- 
velism. Without dispute, without 
vivience, a supreme authority was 
established; snd the people, after 
having astenished the world, with 
the spectacle of their sublime exaiia- 
tion and their victories, filled it with 
aciniration and respect by their mo- 
cderation and diseretion. 

The central junta was installed, 
and iis first care was to announce to 
vou, that of the expulsion of the 
enemy was the fisst object of its 
atiention, the imiferior and perma- 
nent fehcity of the state was the 
principal in umportance: to leave il 
pounged into the food of abuses, 
prepared for its own ruin by arbitrary 
power, would have becn, in the eyes 
ef our present government, a crime 
a enorpious as to ce liver you Inte 
tue hands of Buonaparté; therefore, 
Wien the turbulence of war permit- 
ted, MW caused to resound ianyour cars 
the name of your Cortes, which to 
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civil liberty, and the throne of » 
tional Majesty, a name heretofon 
pronounced with mystery by th 
learned, with distrust by polit; : 
and with horror by tyr oho 
ieee FOr’ Tyrants, but whieh 
rence forth SIgMUY In Spain the inde. 
siructible base of the monarchy, the 
Inost secure supports of the rights of 
Ferdinand VII. and of his family, a 
right for the pe ople, and the gover. 
ment an obligation. | 

That moral resistance, as general 
as sublime, which has reduced ous 
enemies to confusion and despair jn 
the niudst of their victories, must not 
receive less reward. Those battles 
which are lost, thove armies which 
are destroyed, not without producing 
uew battles, creating new armies, 
and again displaying the standard of 
leyalty on the ashes and ruins which 
the enemies abandon ; those soldier 
who, dispersed in one action, return 
to offer themselves for another; that 
populace which, despoiled of almost 
all they possessed, returned to their 
homes to share the wretched remains 
of their property with the defenders 
of their country; that concert of 
lamentable and despairing groans 
and patriotic songs; that struggle, 
iu fine, of ferocity and barbarity on 
the one hand, and of resistance and 
invincible constancy on the other, 
present a whole as terrible as magnt- 
ficent, which Europe contemplates 
with astonishment, and which history 
wili one day record in letters of gokl 
for the admiration and example ot 
posterity. A people so magnanimous 
and generous ought only to be go- 
verned by laws which are truly such, 
and which shail bear the great cha- 
racter of public consent and common 
utilty—a character which they can 
only receive by emanating from the 
august assembly which has been an- 
nounced to you, The junta a 
propesed that it should be he 
during the whole of the ensuing “* 
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or souner if circumstances should 

it. But in the time which has 
intervened since this resolution, a 
variety of public events have agitated 
the minds of the people, and the 
difference of opimons relative to the 
organization of the government, and 
the re-establishment of our tunda- 
mental laws, has recalled the atten- 
tion of the junta to these important 
ubiects with which tt has latterly been 
profoundly eecupied, It has been 
recommended on the one hand, that 
the present government should he 
converted ito a regency of three or 
five persons : and this opinion has 
been represented as supported by 
spe of our ancient laws, applicable to 
our present situation. But the situa- 
tion in which the kingdom was, 
when the French threw off the mask 
of friendship, to execute their 
treacherous usurpation, is singular in 
our history, and cannot have been 
foreseen in our institutions. Neither 
the infancy, nor the insanity, nor 
even the captivity of the prince, in 
the usual way in which these evils 
occur, can be compared with our 
present case, and the deplorable si- 
tuation to which it has reduced us. 
A political position entirely new re- 
quires political forms and principles 
hkewise entirely new. ‘To expel 
the French, to restore to his liberty 
and his throne our adored king, and 
to establish solidand permanent bases 
of good government, are the maxims 
which gave the impulse to our revo- 
lution, are those which support and 
direct it; and that government will 
be the best which shall most pro- 


mote and fulfil these three wishes of 


the Spanish nation. Does the re- 
gency of which that law speaks pro- 
mise us that security?) What incon- 
veniencies, what dangers, how many 
divisions, how many parties, how 
Wany ambitious pretensions, within 
ad Without the kingdom; how 
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much, and how just, discontent in 
vur Americas, now called to have a 
share in the present government! 
What would become of our Cortes, 
our liberty, the cheering prospects 
of future welfare and glory which 
now present themselves? What 
would become of the object most va- 
luable and dear to the Spanish na- 
tion—the preservalion of the rights 
of Ferdinand? The advocates for 
this institution ought to shudder at 
the immense danger to which they 
exposed themselves, and to bear in 
mind, that by it they afforded to the 
tyrant a new opportunity of buying 
and selling them. Let us bow with 
reverence to the venerable antiquity 
of the law; bat let us profit by the 
experience of ages. Let us open 
our aunals and trace the history of 
our regencies, What shall we find ? 
a picture equally melancholy and 
frightful, of desolation, of civil war, 
of rapine, and of human depravity, 
in unfortunate Castile. 

Doubtless, in great. states, power 
is more beneficially exercised by few 
than by many. Secresy in delibera- 
tion, unity in concert, activity in 
measures, and celerity in execution, 
are indispensable requisites for the 
favourable issue of the acts of go- 
vernment, and are properties of a 
concentrated authority only. The 
supreme junta has therefore just con- 
centrated its own with that prudent 
circumspection which neither ex- 
poses the state to the oscillations 
consequent upon every change of 
government, nor materially aflects 
the unity of the boc’y which is en- 
trusted with it. Ilenceforth a sec- 
tion composed of the removable 
members, will be specially invested 
with the necessary authority to di- 
rect those measures of the executive 
power, which irom their nature re- 
quire secresy, energy, and dispatch. 
Another opinion hostile to the re- 
gency, 
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gency, equaily contradicts whatever 
mnovation may be attempted to be 
made in the politica! form which the 
government has at present, and ob- 
jects to the intended Cortes as an 
insufficient representation, if they 
are constituted according to the on- 
cient formalities, as ili-timed and 
perhaps hazardous, in respect to 
present circumstances ; in short as 
useless, since it supposes that the 
superior juntas, erected nnmediately 
by the people, are their real repre- 
sentatives. But the junta had eyx- 
pressly declared to the nation, that 
its first attention in the great object 
would be oceupicd with the num- 
ber, mode, and class with which the 
meeting of this august assembly in 
the present situation of affairs should 
he carried into ettect; and after this 
declaration it is quite supertluous, 
not to say malicious, to suspect that 
future Cortes are to be confined to 
the rigid and exclusive forms of our 
ancient ones, Yes, Spaniards, you 
are going to have your Cortes, and 
the national representation will in 
them be as perfect and full as it can 
and ought to be in an assembly of 
such high importance and eminent 
dignity. You are going to have 
Cortes, and to have them immediately, 
because the urgent situavien m which 
the nation is placed, imperiously 
demands it, and at what time, era- 
cious God, can it adopt this measure 
better than at present? When an 
obstinate war has exhausted all the 
ordinary Means; When the egotism 
of some and the ambition of others 
deliberate, and paralyze the efforts of 
tie governinent, by their Opposition 
or wdiflerence ; when they seek to 
eradicate the essential principle of 
the monarchy, which is union; when 
the Hydra of Federalism, so happily 
silenced the preceding year by the 
creation of the central power, dares 
again to raise Ms poiwonows head, 
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and endeavours to precipitate y 
into the dissolution of anarchy: wh ‘ 
the subtiity of our enemies is far 
ng the meoinent when our divisions 
disunite us, to destroy the state, and 
o erect their throne on the rain 
which our distractions afford thema 
Ibis is the time—this, to collect in 
one point the national dignity and 
honour, and when the Spanish peo. 
ple may will and decree the extra. 
ordinary surplus which a powerful 
nation ever has within it for its sal. 
vation It alone can encounter and 
put them in’-motion; it alone can 
encourage the timidity of some and 
restrain the ambition of others; it 
alone will suppress importunate va- 
nity, puerile pretensions, and in- 
furiated passions, which, unless pre. 
vented, go to tear in pieces the go- 
vernment. It will, in’fine, give to 
Europe a fresh example of its reli- 
gion, its circumspection, and its dis- 
cretion, in the just and moderate use 
which it is about to make of the 
glorious liberty in which it is consti 
tuted. Thus it is that the supreme 
junta which immediately recognized 
this national representation asa nglit, 
and proclaimed it as a reward, now 
invokes and implores it as the most 
necessary and etticacious remedy ; 
and has therefore resolved that the 
general Cortes of the monarchy, 
announced in the decree of the 22nd 
May, shall be convoked on the Ist 
day of January in the next year, Ib 
order to enter on their august func- 
tions the first day of March following. 
When that happy day has arrived, 
the junta shall say to the represen- 
tatives of the vation: 

Ye are met together, © fathers of 


vour country | and re established im 


all the plenitude of your rights, 
three centuries, 
m and abitrary power 


when despots we 
* to subject 


a ale 
dissolved you, in orael 


"i ' F ‘ TVl- 
this nation to all the evus ol 3 


tude. 
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tude. ‘The aggression which we 
have suffered, aud the war which 
we mamta, are the truits of the 
most shameful oppression and the 
most unjusttyranny. ‘The provincial 
juntas, who were able to resist and 
repulse the enemy im the first impe- 
tus of his invasion, imvested the su- 
preme junta with the sovereign au- 
thority, which they exercised tor a 
time, to give unity to the state and 
concentrate its power, Called to 
the exercise of this authority, not 
by ambition or intrigue, but by the 


unaninous voice of the provinces of 


the kingdom, the individuals of the 
supreme junta shewed themselves 
worthy of the high confidence re- 
posed in them, by employing all 
their virilance and exertions for the 
preservation and prosperity of the 
state. ‘The magnitude of our efforts 
will be apparent trom the considera- 
tion of the enormity of the evil 
which preceded. When the power 
was placed in our hands, our armies, 
half tormed, were unprovided and 
destitute of every thing, our trea- 
sury Was empty, and our resources 
uncertain and distant. ‘Ihe despot 
of France, availing himself of the 
tranquillity in which the nevth then 
was, poured upon the Peninsula the 
military power under his command, 
the most formidable that has been 
known in the most warlike legions, 
better provided, and above all more 
humerous than others, rushed on 
every side, though much to their 
Cost, against our armies, destitute 
of the same expertness and = conti- 
dence. A new inundation of bar- 
barians who carried desolation 
through all the provinces of which 
they took possession, was the con- 
*equence of these reverses, and the 
ill-closed wounds of our unfortunate 
Country began painfully to open and 
Pour with blood in torrents. The 
— lost half ite strength ; and 
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when the junta, bound to save the 
honour, the independence, and the 
unity of the nation from the impe- 
tuous invasion ef the tyrant, took 
refuge in Audalusia, a division of 
30,000 men repaired to the walls 
of Saragossa, to bury themselves in 
its ruins. ‘The army of the centre 
being thus deprived of a great part 
of its strength, did not give to its 
operations that activity and energy 
which must have had very different 
results trom those of the battle of 
Acles. The avenues of the Sierra 
Morcna and the banks of the Tagus 
were only defended by ill-armed 
handfuls of men to whom could 
scarcely be given the name of ar- 
mies. The junta, however, by 
means of activity and sacrifices, 
rendered them such, so routed and 
dispersed in the two battles of 
Ciudad Real and -Metellin, instead 
of despairing of the country, they 
redoubled their efforts, and in a few 
days collected and opposed to the 
enemy 70,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry. These forces have since 
fought, it is true, with ill success, 
but always with gallantry and glory. 
The creation, the reparation, and 
the subsistence of these armies have 
more than absorbed the considerable 
supplies which have been sent us by 
our brethren in America. We have 
maintained in the free provinces 
unity, order, and justice ; aa in those 
occupied by the enemy we have ex- 
erted our endeavours to preserve, 
though secretly, the fire of patriotism 
and the bonds of loyalty. We have 
vindicated the national honour and 
independence in the most compli- 
cated and difficult diplomatic nego- 
tiations; and we have made head 
against adversity, without suffering 
ourselves to despair, ever trusting 
that we should overcome it by our 
constancy. We have, without doubt, 
committed crrors, and we would 
(T) willingly, 
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willingly, were it possible, redeem 
them with our bleod: but in the 
confusion of events, among. the 
mountains of difficulties which sur- 
round us, who could be certain of 
always being in the right? Could 
we be responsible hecause one body 
of troops wanted valour, and ano- 
ther confidence ; because one gene- 
ral has less prudence, and another 
less good fortune? Much, Spaniards, 
is to be attributed to our inexpe- 
rience, much tocircumstances, but 
nothing to our intention. ‘That ever 
has been to deliver our unfortunate 
king from slavery, and preserve to 
him a throne for which the Spanish 
people have made such sacrifices, 
and to maintain it free, independent, 
and happy. We have, trom the 
time of our institution, promised 
him a country ; we have decreed the 
abolition of arbitrary power, from 
the time we announced the re-esta- 
blishment of our Cortes. Such is, 
Spaniards, the use we have made of 
the unlimited power and authority 
confided to us ; and when your wis- 
dom shall have established the basis 
and form of government most pro- 
per for the independence and good 
of the state, we will resign the au- 
thority into the bands you shall point 


out, contented with the glory of 


having given to the Spaniards the 
dignity of a nation legitimately cen- 
stituted. May this solemn and mag- 


nificent assembly be productive of 


efficacious means, energys and for- 
tune; may it be an immense inex- 
tinguishable volcano, from which 
may flow torrents of patriotism to 
revivify every part of this vast mo- 
narchy, to inflame all minds with 
that subline enthusiasm which pro- 
duces the safety and glory of nations, 
and the despair of tyrants; and 
yourselves, noble fathers of the 
country, to the. elevation of your 
high duties, and Spain exalted with 
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you to an equally brilliant destiny 

shall see returned into her bosom. 

for her happiness, Ferdinand VJ]. 
and his untortunate family - shall 
see her sons enter on the path of 
prosperity and glory which they 
ought henceforth to pursue, and re 
ceive the crown of the sublime and 
almost divine efforts which they are 
making. : 

Marquis of Astorea, President. 

P Pepko DE Rivero, Sec,-Gen, 
Ciry Jupitee Avpness to tap 

Kine, Nov. 1. 1809. 

To the King’s most excellent Ma- 

jesty : 

The humble and dutiful Address of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, 
in Common Council assembled: 
« Most gracious Sovereign: We, 

the ford mayor, ald«rmen, and com- 

mons, of the city of London in 
common council assembled, ap- 
proach your majesty’s sacred person 
with our most lively and unfeigned 
congratulations on the recent anni- 
versary of your majesty’s accession 
to the throne of these realms; with 
joy and g'adness we hail the day 
on which your majesty entered inte 
the fiftieth year of your majesty’s 
reign, not only over the persons, 
but im the hearts of your mayesty’s 
subjects. When it pleased the al- 
mighty Ruler of Princes to place the 
sceptre in your majesty’s hands, the 
brave, free, and loyal people, whom 
your majesty was ordained to go 
vern, received with pleasure your 
majesty’s first declaration to the 
great council of the nation, that, 
‘born and educated a Briton, the 
peculiar happiness of your majesty § 
life would ever consist in promoting 
the welfare of your people, an 
your majesty’s resolution to mam 
tain our most excellent consututlion, 
both in church and state, with a 


assurance that the civil and religious 
rights 
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ts of the subject were equally 
dear to your majesty with the most 
valuable prerogatives of the crow n. 
We experience and acknowledge 
the blessings of this security to our 
ion and laws, and that great 
charter of liberties which, in virtue 
of the glorious Revolution, your ma- 
y’s illustrious house was chosen 
to defend. 
nearly half a century, your majesty 
has proved yourself, on every occa- 
gon, unwearied in the maintenance 
and practice of all the principles so 
graciously pledged. it is a proud 
wbject for your majesty’s faithful 
citizens of London to record, that 
inthe midst of all our unexampled 
aruggles, your majesty is enabled 
to say, now, as at the commence- 
ment of your majesty’s reign, that 
your majesty can see with joy of 
heart the commerce of these king- 
doms, that great source of our 
riches, and fixed object of your ma- 
jesty’s never-failing care and pro- 
tection, flourishing to an extent un- 
known in any former war. Deeply 
impressed with gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the mnumerable 
blessings he has been pleased to 
pour down upon this highly-favour- 
ed nation, and more particularly 
for his wonderful and great good- 
ness, in having continued his divine 
protection to your majesty until this 
joyful period, we, your majesty’s 
faithful citizens of London, have 
implored heaven to accept our fer- 
vent prayers of praise and thanks- 
giving, and to continue that same 
providential care and protection to 
your majesty for many years yet to 
come. Believe, Sire, that it is the 
Warmest wish and most fervent 
prayer of your majesty’s citizens of 
don, that Providence may long 
continue to this nation so distin- 
sushing a mark of divine favour, 
“md that in the fulness of time, 
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when your majesty shall be called 
from your earthly to a celestial 
crown, the memory and example of 
so beloved a sovereign may secure to 
a grateful people the imitation of 
your majesty’s virtues, in the suc- 
cessors of your royal house, till 
time shall be no more. 
Signed by order of the court, 
Henry Wooptuorre.” 

To which address his majesty was 
pleased to return the following mest 
gracious answer:—“ I thank you 
for this testimony of your zeal and 
affection for me and my govern- 
ment. It has ever been my anxious 
care to maintain the rights and pri- 
vileges of every class ef my sub- 
jects; and it is a great satisfaction 
to me to reflect, that, in the midst of 
all our unexampled struggles, and 
notwithstanding the duration of the 
wars in which, for the safety of my 
people, I have been engaged, the 
commerce and manufactures of my 
city of London have been carried to 
an extent unknown at any former 
period.” 

They were all received very gra 
ciously, and had the honour to kiss 
his majesty’s hand. After which 
his majesty was pleased to create 
the lord mayor a baronet, and con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on 
William Plomer, esq. alderman. 





Proclamation of the Junta, dated 
Royal Alcazar of Seville, Nov. 
21, 1809. 

Spaniards!— Our enemies an- 
nounce, a positively certain, a peace 
in Germany, and the circumstances 
which accompany this notice give 
it a character of truth which leaves 
little room for doubt. They al- 
ready threaten us with the powerful 
stedecunatii which they suppose 
to be marching to complete our 
ruin; already, probably elated with 
(T 2) the 
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the favourable aspect which their 
affairs in the north have assumed, 
they insolently exhort us to submit 
to the clemency of the conqueror, 
and tamely bow our necks to the 
yoke. No, servants of Buonapartée! 
[the address afterwards continues, ] 
placed as we are by your baseness, 
between ignominy aud death, what 
choice would you wish a brave na- 
tion to make, but to defend itself to 
the last extremity? Continue to 
rob, murder, and destroy, as you 
have done for these twenty months 
past; increase that incessantly fe 
nal hatred and thirst for vengeance 
which we must ever feel sonal you, 
Shall we fall at the feet of the 
crowned slave whom  Buonaparté 
has sent us for a king, because he 
burns our temples, distributes our 
virgins and matrons among his 
odious satellites, and sends our 
youth as a tribute to the French 
Minotaur? Think not, Spaniards, 
that the Junta addresses you thus to 


excite your valour by the arts of 


language—What occasion is_ there 
for words, when things speak so 
plainly for themselves? Your houses 
are demolished, your temples pol- 
luted, your fields ravaged, your fa- 
miles dispersed, or hurried to the 
grave. Shall we consent to the 
total destruction of our holy religion 
in which we were born, and which 
we have so solemnly sworn to pre- 
serve? Our country is laid waste, 
and we are insulted, and treated as 
a vile herd of cattle, which are 
bought and sold, and slaughtered 
when our master pleases. Remem- 
ber, Spaniards, the vile and trea- 
cherous manne? in which this usurp- 
er tore from us our king. He 
called himselt his ally, his protec- 
tor, his friend; he pretended to 
give him the kiss of peace, but his 
embraces are the folds of the ser- 
pent, which twine round the inno- 
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cent victim, and drag him to his 
cavern. Such perfidy is unknown 
to civilized nations, and scarcely 
practised among the most barbarou, 
Phe sovereign we idolize is ous 
demned to groan in solitude, sur. 
rounded by guards and spies. Amidst 
his sufferings, he can only silently 
implore the valour of his beloved 
Spaniards for liberty or vengeance, 
There can be no peace while these 
things subsist. That Spain may be 
free, is the universal wish of the 
nation. That Spain may be free, 
or that it may become an immense 
desart, one vast sepulchre, where 
the accumulated carcases of French 
and Spaniards shall exhibit to fu. 
ture ages our glory and their igno- 
miny. But this wretched fate is 
not to be feared by brave men. 
Victory, sooner or later, must be 
the reward of fortitude and cen- 
stancy. What but these defended 
the small republics of Greece from 
the barbarous invasion of Xerxes? 
What protected the capitol when 
assailed by the Gauls? What pre- 
served it from the arms of Hanni- 
bal? What, in more modern times, 
rescued the Swiss from German 
tyranny, and gave independence to 
Holland ? What, in fine, inspires 
at present the ‘T'yrolese with such 
heroic resolution, that, though sur- 
rounded on every side by enemies, 
and abandoned by their protectors, 
they take refuge in their rocks, and 
on the summits of their mountains, 
and hurl defiance and defeat on the 
battalions of the conqueror of Dant- 
zic. ‘The God of armies, for whom 
we suffer, will give us success, and 
conduct us through all the dangers 
that surround us to the throne 
of independence. Spaniards, the 
Junta announces this to you frankly, 
that you may not for a moment be 
ignorant of the danger which threat- 


oI it 
ens your country; it aeauant 
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+h confidence that you will 
oye worthy of the 


ourselves 

pe ghich you defend, and of the 
admiration of the universe. (4 he 
address goes on to exhort the Spa- 
sich nation to submit to every pri- 
ration, and make every sacrifice to 
ave the state. | When the storm 
, the most valuable treasures 
must be thrown into the sea to save 
the vessel from sinking. Perish 
the man whose selfishness can ren- 
der him wanting in his duty, or in- 
duce him to conceal what is neces- 
ary to be distributed among his 
brethren, for the common defence ! 
Perish a thousand times the wretch 
who can prefer his own interest to 
the delivery of his country! All 
weh the state will severely punish, 
Our enemies omit no means which 
can be employed for our destruc- 
tion, and shall we neglect any 
which can conduce to our preserva- 
tion? There are provinces which 
have driven out the enemy from 
among them ; and shall not those, 
who have not yet suffered from such 
a scourge, sacrifice every thing to 
preserve themselves from it? Our 
brave soldiers endure the rigours 
of winter, and the scorching heats 
of summer, and nobly encounter 
al the dangers of battle; and shall 
We, remaining quietly at our homes, 
forgetful of their incalculable  fa- 
gues, think only of preserving 
our wishes, and refuse to resign 
even the least of our luxurious en- 
joymenty? The victory must be 
ours, if We continue and conclude 
the preat enterprize we have under- 
taken with the same enthusiasm with 
which We began it. The colossal 
mass Of force and resistance which 
ve must Oppose to our chemy, 
Must be composed of the forces of 
al, of the sacrifices of all; and 
What will it unport, that he 
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pours upon us anew the legions 
with which he has been successful 
in Germany, or the swarm of con- 
scripts he endeavours to drag from 
France? The experience we have 
obtained in two campaigns, and out 
very desperation, will consign these 
hordes of banditti to the same fate 
which the former have suffered. If 
some of the monarchs of the North 
have consented to become the slaves 
of this new Tamerlane, and at the 
expense of ages of infamy have pur- 
chased a moment’s respite till their 
turn shall come to be devoured, we 
are resolved to perish or triumph. 
The alliance we have contracted 
with the British nation continues, 
and will continue. That nation has 
lavished for us its blood and its 
treasures, and is entitled to our gra- 
titude, and that of future ages.— 
{The address thus concludes]— 
Here was drawn, never to be 
sheathed, the sword of eternal ha- 
tred to the execrable tyrant; here 
was raised, never to be lowered, 
the standard of independence and 
justice. Hasten to it all ye who 
wish not to live under the abomina- 
ble yoke, ye who cannot enter into 
a league with iniquity, and ye who 
are indignant at the cowardly deser- 
tion of deluded princes, hasten to us. 
Here the valiant shall find opportu- 
nities of acquiring true honour; the 
wise and virtuous obtain respect, 
and the oppressed find an asylum— 
our cause is the same, the same be 
our danger, the same our reward. 
Come hither, and in despite of all 
the art-, and all the power of this 
inhuman despot, you shall witness 
how we will render dim his star, 
and be ourselves the creators of our 
own destiny. 

(Signed) Tue ArcupisHop oF 
Laovicea, President. 
Pepxo ve River, Secretary. 
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Buazits. 

Pontucugse GovennMeENT. 
Decree of the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal, dated Rio Janeiro. 

Governors of the kingdom of 
Portugal and the Algarves, friends ! 
I, the Prince Regent, send unto 
you greeting, as unto those whom 
I love and prize. It being my 
principal care to secure, by every 


means possible, the independence of 


my dominions, and to deliver them 
completely from the cruel enemy 
who so inhumanly, and contrary to 
the good faith of treaties, has inva- 
ded the statcs of my Croewn ip Ku- 
rope, and lias never ceased making 
upon them the most unjust war; 
and as it is, on the one hand, ac- 
lnowledved that, in such a difficult 
erisis, nothing car more contribute 
to the defence of the kingdom than 
a government composed of a small 
number of individuals; and as, on 
the other, it Is indispensable to pre- 
serve with my ancient and faithful 
ally, the king of Great Britain, not 
only the best understanding, but 
lhkewise to prove to him, im the 
most evident manner, that my in- 
tentions are not different from those 
by which he is animated in the pre- 
motion of the common cause, that 
his Britannic Majesty may continue, 
in the same efficacious manner, to 
succour Portugal and the whole of 
the Peninsula; and as it cannot be 
doubted that this glorious purpose, 
which I so ardently desire to effect, 
can only be attained by the most 
extensive, firm, and reciprocal con- 
fidence ; and his Britannic Majesty 
having made known his principles on 
this subject, and what he judges will 
inmost contribute to a happy result, 
and is most essential to the defence 
of the kingdom and of the Penin- 
sula; | have seen fit to order that 
you shall be immediately reduced to 
the number of three, or two gover- 
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nors, having a deliberate he es 
all objects of the public administra. 
tion, and that these shall bemthe 
Patriarch Elect of Lisbon, the Mar. 
- alle os and the Marquis 

Mor, president of the 
board da Consciencia e Ordens, Don 
Francis Xavier da Cunha e Meneze, 
performing the function of presi. 
dent of the Privy Council, to which 
place he is appointed by the present 
decree, {t is further my pleasure 
to direct you to acknowledge Sir 
Arthur Wellesley as Marshal Gene. 
ral of my armies, as long as he shall 
continue in the command of the 
allied Portuguese and English forces, 
taking then his rank over Marshal 
Beresford, as commander-in-chief: 
aud as soon as he shall have been 
recognized as such, you will invite 
him to all the sittings of govern. 
ment, in which matters come under 
discussion which concern the orga- 
nization of the army, or important 
deterininations, whether financial 
or others, which it may be neces 
sary to adopt for the detence of the 
kingdom and of the whole Penin- 
sula : taking his opinion and advice 
en all subjects of that nature; and 
should he be absent in such cases, 
and not be able to assist at your de- 
liberations, you are to apply for bis 
advice in writing, if possible, crv: 
ing him full information on the 
subject under discussion, in order 
that he may be perfectly acquainted 
with your decision and detefimma- 
tion of matters of the above descrip- 
tion. In this manner the affairs of 
roverument shall be conducted with 
the utmost energy and harmony, % 
long as unfortunately it shall not be 
possible to conclude a permanent 
and yeneral peace. [lis Britannic 
Majesty will thus be convinced that 
itis my earnest wish to eradicate the 
general voice of difference of opt 


nion between the powers who make 
common 
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common Cause 5 and he will be made 
ectly acquainted with the orders 
which 1 have given, and shall con- 
tinue to give, that the most strenu- 
ous efforts shall be made to attain 
that safe and permanent peace which 
is universally desired, by means of 
serand display of all the forces and 
sesources of my kingdom, which I 
can only flatter myself completely 
t recover by the most powertul 
and exertions. 
ig Tue Prince. 





—— 


THE CITY ADDRESS TO THE KING, 
AND HIS MAJESTY’S ANSWER. 

To the King’s most Excellent Ma- 

jesty. 

The humble, loyal, and dutiful Ad- 
dress and Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, 
ofthe City of London, in Common 
Council assembled : 

“ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“We your majesty’s most faith- 
ful, loyal, and dutiful subjects, the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and coim- 
mons of the city of London, in 
common . council assembled, most 
humbly approach your majesty’s sa- 
ered person, in the perfect assurance 
that your majesty will graciously con- 
descend to receive the suggestions of 
your faithful and loyal citizens, on sub- 
jects which seriously and deeply af- 
fect their interests in common with 
the rest of your majesty’s people. 

“We have witnessed with deep 
regret, the disastrous failure of the 
late expedition, as the magnitude 
of its equipment had raised the just 
hopes and expectations of the coun- 
iry to some permanent benefit. 

—“ And we cannot avoid ex press- 

ing to your majesty the sorrow and 

indignation with which we are af- 
fected by the unhappy dissentions 
that have prevailed among your 
majesty’s ministers ; and our fears 

t such dissentions may prove 
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eminently prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the nation. 

‘“ Your majesty’s faithful citizens, 
actuated by loyal attachment to your 
sacred person and illustrious house, 
and solicitous for the honour of your 
majesty’s arms, and the dignity and 
solidity of your majesty’s councils, 
are deeply impressed with the ne. 
cessity of au carly and strict inquiry 
into the causes of the fuiure of the 
late expedition ; therefore pray your 
majesty will «lirect inquiry to be 
forthwith instituted, in order to as- 
certain the causes which have occa. 
sioned it.” 

To which address and petition his 
majesty was graciously pleased to 
return the following answer : 

“| thank you for your expres- 
sions of duty and attachment to 
me and to my family. 

“ ‘The recent expedition to the 
Scheldt was directed to several ob- 
jects of great importance to the inte- 
rests of my allies, and to the security 
of my dominions. 

“ [ regret that, of these ob- 
jects, a part only has been accom- 
plished. 

“ J have not judged it to be 
necessary to direct any military in 
quiry into the conduct of my com- 
manders by sea or land in this con- 
joint service, 

“ Tt will be for my parliament, 
in their wisdom, to ask for such 
information, or to take such mea- 
sures upon this subject as they shall 
judge miost conducive to the public 


5 vt Tt : 





Amrnican CoNGress. 

The President’s Message, on the 
opening of the Sessions, Novein- 
be r 27. 

Fellow-citizens of the senate, and 
of the house of representatives, 
At the period of our last meeting, 


I had 
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I had the satisfaction of communi- 


cating an adjustment with one of 


the principal belligerent nations, 
highly important in itself, and still 
more s0, as presaging a more ex- 
tended accommodation. It is with 
deep concern I am now to inform 
you, that the favourable prospect 
has been overclouded, by a refusal 
of the British government to abide 
by the act of its minister plenipo- 
tentiary, and by its ensuing policy 
towards the United States, as seen 
through the communications cf the 
ministers sent to replace him. 

Whatever pleas may be urged for 
a disavowal of engagements formed 
by diplomatic functionaries, in cases 
where by the terms of the engage- 
ments a mutual ratification is re- 
served ; or where notice at the time 
may have been given of a departure 
from imstructions; or in extraordi- 
nary cases, essentially violating the 
principles of equity; a disavowal 
could not have been apprehended 
in a case where no such notice or 
violation existed, where no such 
ratification was reserved, and more 
especially, where, as is now in 
proof, an engagement, to be execu- 
ted without any such ratification, 
was contemplated by the instruc- 
tions given, and where it bad, with 
good faith, been carried into imme- 
diate execution on the part of the 
United States. 

These consideratious not having 
restrained the British government 
from disavowing the arrangement 
by virtue of which its orders in 
council were to be revoked, and the 


event auihorizing the renewal of 


commercial intercourse havine thus 
not taken place, it necessarily be- 
came a question of equal urgency 
and importance, whether the act of 
prohibiting that intercourse was not 
to be considered as remaining in 
lewal force, This quiest<on being, 
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after due deliberation, determined 
in the affirmative, a proclamation 
to that eflect was issued, [ft could 
not but happen, however, that a 
return to this state of things, from 
that which had followed an execy. 
tion of the arrangement by the 
United States, would involve dif. 
ficulties. With a view to diminish 
these as much as possible, the in. 
structions from the secretary of the 
treasury, now laid before you, were 
transmitted to the collectors of the 
several ports. If in permitting Bri. 
tish vessels to depart, without giving 
bonds net to proceed to their own 
ports, it should appear that the tenor 
of legal authority has not been strict. 
ly pursued, it is to be ascribed to the 
anxious desire which was felt, that 
no individuals should be injured 
by so unforeseen an occurrence : 
and I rely on the regard of Con- 
gress for the equitable interests of 
our citizens, to adopt whatever fur- 
ther provisions may be found requi- 
site for a general remission of pe- 
nalties involuntarily incurred. 
The recall of the disavowed m- 
nister having been followed by the 
appointment of a successor, hopes 
were indulged that the new minis- 
ter would contribute to alieviate 
the disappointment which has been 
produced, and to remove the causes 
which had so long embarrassed the 
good understanding of the two na- 
tions. It could not be doubted, 
that le would at least be charged 
with conciliatory explanations of 
the step which had been taken, and 
with proposals to be substituted for 
the rejected arrangement. — leason- 
able and universal as this expecta- 
tion was, it also has not been ful- 
filled. Krom the first official dis 
closures of the new minister, it Was 
found that he had received no au 
thority to enter into explanations 


relative to either branch of the 
arrangement 
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srrangement disavowed; nor any 
withority to substitute proposals, as 
to that branch which concerned the 
British orders in council: and, fi- 
ually, that his proposals with respect 
to the other branch, the attack on 
the frigate Chesapeake, were founded 
on a presumption, repeatedly said 
to be inadmissible by the United 
States, that the first step towards ad- 
justment was due from them; and 
the proposals, at the same time, 
omitting even a reference to the 
oficer answerable for the murderous 
aggression, and asserting a claim not 
less contrary to the British laws, 
and British practice, than to the 

inciples and obligations of the 
United States. 

The correspondence between the 
department of state and this mi- 
nister, will shew how incessantly the 
features presented in its commence- 
ment have been varied in its pro- 
gress, it will shew also, that for- 
getting the respect due to all go- 
vernments, he did not refrain from 
imputations on this, which required 
that no further communications 
thould be received from him. The 
necessity of this step will be made 
known to his Britannic majesty 
through the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States in Lon- 
don: and it would indicate a want 
of confidence due to a government 
which so well understands and ex- 
acts what becomes foreign ministers 
near it, not to infer that the mis- 
conduct of its own representative 
will be viewed in the same light in 
which it has been regarded here. 
The British government will learn 
at the same time, that a ready atten- 
tion will be given to communica- 
lions, through any other channel 
which may be substituted. It will 
be happy, if the change in this re- 
pect should be accompanied by a 
favourable revision of the unfriendly 


policy which has been so long pur- 
sued towards the United States. 

With France, the other bellige- 
rent, whose trespasses on our com- 
mercial rights have long been the 
subject of our just remonstrances, 
the posture of our relations does 
ot Connect with the measures taken 
on the part of the United States, 
to eflect a favourable change. The 
result of the several communications 
made to her government, in pur- 
suance of the authorities vested 
by Congress in the executive, is 
contained in the correspondence of 
our ministers at Paris, now laid before 
you. 

By some of the other belligerents, 
although professing just and amica- 
ble dispositions, injuries materially 
allecting our commerce have not 
been duly controuled or repressed. 
In these cases, the interpositions 
deemed proper on our part have not 
been omitted. Put it well deserves 
the consideration of the legislature, 
how far both the safety and the ho- 
nour of the American flag may be 
consulted by adequate provisions 
against that ccllusive prostitution of 
it, by individuals unworthy of the 
American name, which has so much 
favoured the real or pretended 
suspicions under which the honest 
commerce of their fellow-citizens 
has suffered. 

In relation to the powers on the 
coast of Barbary, nothing has oc- 
curred which is not of a nature 
rather to inspire confidence than 
distrust, as to the continuance of 
the existing amity. With our Indian 
neighbours, the just and benevolent 
system continued toward thein has 
also preserved peace, and is more 
and more advancing in liabits fa- 
vourab'e to their civilization and 
happiness. | | 

From a statement which will be 
made by the secretary at war, It “o 
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be seen that the fortifications on 
our maritime frontier are in many 
of the ports completed, aflording 
the defence which was contempla- 
ted, and that further time will be re- 
quired to render complete the works 
in the harbour of New York, and 
in some other places. By the en- 
largement of the works, and the 
employment of a great number of 
hands at the public armories, the 
supply of small arms, of an improv- 
ing quality, appears to be annu- 
ally increasing, at a rate, that with 
those made on private’ contract, 
may be expected to go far to- 
wards providing for the public exi- 
gency. 

The act of congress providing for 
the equipment of our vessels of war 
having been fully carried into exe- 
cution, I refer to the statement of 
the secretary of the navy for the in- 
formation wlich may be proper on 
that subject. ‘To that statement is 
added a view of the transfers of ap- 
propriations, authorized by the act 
of the session preceding the last, and 
of the grounds on which the transfers 
were made. 

Whatever may be the course of 
your deliberations on the subject of 
our military establishments, I should 
fail in my duty in not recommending 
to your serious attention the import- 
ance of giving to our militia, the 
great bulwark of our security, and 
resource of Our power, an organiza- 
tion the best adapted to eventual 
situations for which the United States 
ought to be prepared. 

The sums which had been pre- 
viously accumulated in the treasury, 
tovether with the receipts during 
the year ending on the 30th of 
September last (and amounting to 
more than nine millions of dollars), 
have enabled us to fulfill all our en- 
gagements, and to defray the current 
expenses of government without 
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recurring to any loan. But the in. 
security of our commerce, and the 
consequent diminution of the public 
revenue, will probably produce 
deficiency in the receipts of the ep. 
suing year, for which, and for other 
details, I refer to the statements 
which will be transmitted from the 
treasury. 

In the state which has been pre. 
sented of our aflairs with the greg) 
parties to a disastrons and pro. 
tracted war, carried on in a mode 
equally injurious and unjust to the 
United States as a neutral nation, 
the wisdoin of the national legisla. 
ture will be again summoued to the 
important decision of the alterna- 
tives before them. ‘That these will 
be met in a spirit worthy the coun- 
cils of a nation, conscious both of 
its rectitude and of its rights, and 
careful as well of its honour as of 
its peace, I have an entire confi- 
dence. And that the result will be 
stamped by an unanimity becoming 
the occasion, and be supported by 
every portion of our citizens, with a 
patriotism enlightened and invigo- 
rated by experience, ought as little 
to be doubted. 

In the midst of the wrongs and 
vexations experienced from external 
causes, there is much room for con- 
rratulation on the prosperity and 
happiness flowing from our situation 
at home. The blessing of health 
has never been more universal. The 
fruits of the seasons, though In par- 
ticular articles and distriets short 
of their usual redundancy, are more 
than sufficient for our wants and our 
comforts. The face of our country 
every where presents the evidence 
of laudable enterprize, of extensive 
capital, and of durable improve 
ment. In a cultivation of the me 
terials, and the extension ot useful 
manufactures, more especially m 
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hold fabrics, we behold a rapid di- 
minution of our dependence on fo- 
sign supplies. Nor 1s it unworthy 
of reflection, that the revolution in 
our pursuits and habits is in no 
Jight degree a Consequence of those 
inpolitic and arbitrary edicts, by 
ghich the contending nations, mn 
endeavouring each of them to ob- 
ructour trade with the other, have 
» far abridged our means of pro- 
curing the productions and manu- 
factures, of which our own are now 


taking place. 
James Mapison, 


FRANCE. 

Speech of the Emperor Napoleon. 
at the opening of the meeting of 
the Legislative Body.  Deccim- 
ber 3, 1809. 


“Gentlemen, deputies of depart- 
ments fo the legislative body.—— 
Since your last session I have re- 
duced Arragon and Castille to sub- 
mission, and driven from Madrid 
the fallacious government formed by 
England. I was marching upon 
Cadiz and Lisbon, when I was under 
the necessity of treading back my 
steps, and of planting my eagles 
onthe ramparts of Vienna. ‘Three 
mouths have seen the rise and 
termination of this fourth Punic 
war, Accustomed to the devoted- 
hess and courage of my armies, |] 
must nevertheless, under these cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge the parti- 
cular proofs of affection which my 
soldiers of Germany have given me. 
The genius of France conducted the 
English army—it has terminated its 
Projects in the pestilential marshes 
of Walcheren. In that important 
period I remained four hundred 
leagues distant, certain of the new 
glory which my people would ac- 
Wire, and of the grand character 
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they would display. My hopes have 
not been deceived—I owe particular 
thanks to the citizens of the depart- 
nents of the Pas de Calais, and the 
North. Frenchmen! Every one 
that shall oppose you, shall be con- 
quered and reduced to submission. 
Your grandeur shall be increased by 
the hatred of your enemies. You 
have before you long years of glory 
and prosperity. You have the force 
and energy of the Hercules of the 
ancients. I have united Tuscany 
to the empire. The Tuscans were 
worthy of it by the mildness of 
their character, by the attachment 
their ancestors have always shewn 
us, and by the services they have 
rendered tu European civilization, 
History pointed out to me the eon- 
duct [| ought to pursue towards 
Rome: the Popes, become sove- 
reigns of part of Italy, have con- 
stantly shewn themselves enemies of 
every preponderatmg power in the 
peninsula—they have employed their 
spiritual power to injure it—It was 
then demonstrated to me, that the 
spiritual influence exercised in my 
states by a foreign Sovereign, was 
contrary to the independence of 
France, to the dignity and safety 
of my throne. However, as I ac- 
knowledve the necessity of the 
spiritual influence of the descend- 
ants of the first of the pastors, 
1 could not conciliate these grand 
interests, but by annulling the do- 
native of the French Emperors, 
my predecessors, and by uniting 
the Roman States to France. —— 
By the treaty of Vienna,’ all the 
kings, and sovereigns my _ allies, 
who have given me so many proofs 
of the constancy of their friendship, 
have acquired and shall acquire, 
fresh increase of territory. The 
Illyrian provinces stretch the fron- 
tiers of my great empire to the 
Save. Contiguous to the — 
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of Constantinople, I shall find my- 
self in a situation to watch over the 
first interests of my commerce in 
the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, 
and the Levant. I will protect the 
Porte, if the Perte withdraw her- 
self from the fatal influence of Eng- 
land. I shall know how to punish 
her, if she sutler herself to be go- 
verned by cunning and perfidious 
counsels, I have wished to give the 
Swiss nation a new preof of my es- 
teem, by annexing to my titles that 
of their mediator, and thus putting 
an end to all the uneasiness endea- 
voured to be spread among that 
brave people. Holland, placed be- 
tween England and France, is equal- 
ly bruised by them. . Yet she is the 
debouché of the principal arteries of 
my empire. Changes will become 
necessary; the safety of my fron- 
tiers, and the well-understood in- 
terests of the two countries, impe- 
riously require them. Sweden has 
lost, by her alliance with England, 
after a disastrous war, the finest 
and most important of her pro- 
vinces. Happy would it have been 
for that nation, if the wise prince 
that governs her now had ascended 
the throne some years sooner? This 
example proves anew to kings, that 
the alliance of England is the surest 
presage of ruin. My ally and friend 
the emperor of Russia has united 
to his vast empire, Finland, Molda- 
via, Wallachia, and a district of Gal- 
licia. 1am not jealous of any thing 
that can produce good to that em- 
pire. My sentiments for its illus- 
trious Sovereign are in unison with 
my policy. When I shall shew 
myself beyond the Pyrenees, the 
frightened leopard will fly to the 
ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and 
death. ‘The triumph of my arms 
will be the triumph of the genius of 
good over that of evil ; of modera- 
tion, order, and morality, over civil 
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war, anarchy, and the bad pass 
My friendship and protection will, 
I hope, restore tranquillity and hap. 
piness to the people of the Spain, 
Gentlemen deputies of departinents 
to the legislative body, I have qi. 
rected my minister of the interior 
to lay before you the history of the 
legislation, of the administration 
and of the finances of the year just 
expired ; you will see that all the 
ideas I had conceived for the amelio. 
ration of my people, have been fol. 
lowed with the vreatest activity ; 
that in Paris, as in the most distant 
parts of my empire, the war has 
not produced any delay in the pub. 
lic works. The members of my 
council of state will submit to you 
different projects of law, and espe- 
cially the law upon the finances; 
you will see in it their prosperous 
condition. I demand of my people 
no new sacrifice, though circum- 
stances have obliged me to double 
my military means. 





FLUSHING. 
Sentence against General Monnet, 
December 9. 

The council of inquiry appointed 
by his majesty the emperor and 
king, convened by his  excellency 
Count de Huneburgh, minister at 
war, in obedience to his majesty’s 
orders, dated Schoenbrunn, Sept. 7, 
1809, and assembled at the general 
military depot, closed on the 25th 
of last’ month its deliberations, and 
pronounced the followmg sentence ; 
that General Monnet, contrary 


his duty, did not fulfill the orders of 


his imperial majesty, im case of his 
being pressed hard by the enemy, 
to cut the dykes rather than sur- 
render. That he surrendered the 
fortress at a time when it had only 
sustained a bombardment of thirty- 


six hours, when the garrison — 
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gill composed of more than 4000 
men, When no breach was made in 
the rampart, and the enemy was 
et more than 800 metres distant 
nil the fortress, and when our 
troops were yet in possession of the 
outworks, and when, consequently, 
the place was not really besieged. 
That the General is therefore guilty 
of gross misconduct, which cannot 
be attributed to any other motive 
than cowardice and treason. And 
the council declares, moreover, that 
the General is guilty of extortion 
and embezzlement, since it appears 
in evidence, that he did receive, or 
eguse to be received, for his own 
yivate benefit and use, from the 
year 1803 to the year 1806, the 
sum of ten Dutch stivers, or twenty 
sous Tournois, for each half anker 
geneva which was exported. 

(Signed) Counr Rampon. 
Count d’Avzvetie, Vice-Adin, 
HERENOUD. 

Counts Soncer & Basson. 
The above sentence was confirmed 
by the emperor and king on the 6th 
instant. 
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SPAIN. 

Royal Decree, dated Seville, Sep- 
tember I. 

His majesty would neither fulfill 


his own wishes, nor the hopes of 


his people, if, at the same time 
when he labours to free the coun- 
try from the oppression of its ty- 
rant, he did not make every exer- 
tion to correct the vices which ex- 
ist in the interior administration, 
and to raise this magnanimous and 
generous nation to the high degree 
of splendour and power to which it 
is intitled by the fruitfulness of its 
wil, the benignity of its climate, the 
extension of its coasts, and the pos- 
session of its rich colonies. Among 
the obstacles which have constantly 
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opposed the progress of eur agricul- 
tural industry and commerce, the 
first place is held by the contribu- 
tions, called Alcabalas, Cientas, and 
Miilones, iunposts, which vobstruct- 
ing the interior circulation, and 
pressing unequally on the produc- 
tions of the land, on manufactures, 
and, in general, on all objects of 
commerce, not only have banished 
frem our unfortunate country that 
liberty, without which there can 
be neither arts, cultivation, or com- 
merce; not only have rendered 
odious the fiscal administration, and 
even industry itself; but, which is 
more, inflicting on it incurable 
wounds, have ever been only a fee- 
ble resource for supplying the ne- 
cessities of the state. Observation 
and experience have shewn their 
prejudicial effects; the people have 
cried out for a remedy ; the decline 
of our manufactures, and the mer- 
cantile system unanimously embra- 
ced by all the nations of Europe. 
But though the government knew 
these defects, and reformed them 
partially, these reforms were a new 
vice, which only still more embroil- 
ed the system. At length the time 
is arrived when good principles 
shall triumph over ignorance, and 
the nation which has appeared great 
and majestic in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope by its valour and its virtue, 
shall be so also by the liberality of 
its principles and the goodness of 
its interior administration. The su- 
preme junta of government of the 
kingdom is well convinced, that the 
riches of individuals are the riches 
of the state, and that no nation can 
be rich without encouraging its agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry ; 
and that industry in general does 
not increase but remove the obsta- 
cles which may obstruct both the 
fiscal and civil laws. From these 
considerations the supreme junta 

cannot 
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cannot omit occypying itself with 
this work, beginning with the most 
urgent reform, which is that of the 
contributions, and providing, in the 
place of those abolished, others up- 
on such things as can more proper- 
ly be required to contribute, distri- 
buting them equally among the 
contributors, exacting them in the 
time and manner least offensive, 
and collecting them with the least 
expense possible. ‘Ihus the con- 
tributions, which are always an evil, 
shall fall only on those who can 
contribute, shall be applied to their 
true objects, and not to the mainte- 
nance of an innumerable multitude 
of tax-gatherers, who are unproduc- 
tive consumers, and so many hands 
lost to industry.. In consequence, 
therefore, of these principles, the 
king our Lord Don Ferdinand VIL. 
and in his royal name the supreme 
junta of the government of the 
kingdom decrees as_ foilows:— Art. 
1. The contributions known by 
the name of Alcabalas,* Censo, and 
Millones,* shall be abolished, as 
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soon as those which are anno; 
to supply their place shall be 
propriated and established.—Ant 9 
The department of finance ischarged 
to propose to his majesty the contri. 
butions whith shall supply the place 
of those abolished.—Art. 8. The 
present decree shall be printed, pub. 
lished, and circulated, in the usual 
form, from the royal palace of Se. 
ville, August 7, 1809. 

Marauts of Astorea, President 

Don Martin pe Ganay, 


one —_— —— — 
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AMERICA. 

British Deserters. Case of the Men 
arrested as Deserters from the 
Frigate L’Africaine, by John 
Hunter, Esq. Sheriff of Baltimore, 
at the request of William Wood, 
Esq. British Consul for the Port 
of Baltimore. 

An habeas corpus was applied 
for to Judge Scott, late on Thurs- 
day evening, on behalf of seven 
men, arrested and held in custody 
by the sheriff at the request, and on 


* {The Alcabala is a tribute or royal duty which is paid upon every 
article sold, in the form ofa per-centage, according to the value of the 
commodity. This per-centage is varied; but all the laws and ordinances 
respecting it, to rcimeve ambiguity and to prevent exactions, are colleeted 


in a bovk cal the Aleaba'cturto. 


sufficic p iy shews the unpopularity vo! 


There is a Spanish proverb which 
this form of taxation—2uien descu- 


bre a Alcabalaese lo jaga, “ Whoever informs ef the Aleebala should 


pay it.” 
are exempted from it. 
Ciensos and Ciensas in t 


In the Recorstacion de los Lues the superior clergy and judges 
ihe Censo, which has been improperly called 
newspapers, is a rate collected on the rents 


of houses and estates. ‘Ihe Mulones is an aid that the kingdom granted 
to the sovereign on the consumption of six articles of domestic use, wine, 


vinegar, ol, butcher's meat, soap, 


Among the 


and tallow candles. 


accommudations at court, in the council of finances, there is an apartment 


callec the Sala de Millones. 


In this room or hall the affairs relating © 


this due to the king, are transacted, as well as some others regarding the 


tux on tobacco, cocoa, and a few other commodities. 


The persons 


appointed to superintend this business consist of some members of the 
council of finances, and several deputies nominated by such of the cities 


of Spain as have authority to vote for representatives (Procurado 


the Cortes. 
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the statement of the British consul 
that they were deserters, by their 
counsel. The habeas corpus was 
as prayed for, returnable the 
next morning at nine o'clock. Ac- 
cordingly, this morning, the men 
were brought up amidst an immense 
concourse of citizens, who filled 
the court-house and the neighbour- 
ing street, and the sheriff made _re- 
wren that he had arrested and de- 
tained the men in custody, in virtue 
of the following, from the British 
consul : 
« British Consul’s Office, 
Baltimore, Sept. 6, 1809. 
Sir, 
Having 


received information 


that thirteen seamen have de- 


serted from L’Africaine frigate, and 
are now in this city, I have to re- 
quest that you will be pleased to 
secure them till they can be sent on 
bard—I am, &c. Wma. Woobn.”’ 
“John Hunter, Esq.” 

By virtue of this authority, I 
have arrested and put in prison the 
following persons, to wit: John 
Nowland, William Whokes, Denis 
Murphy, Richard Hewes, John 
Earp, John Burwell, and Jacob 
lamb. The judge said that he 
had conceived it his duty to give no- 
tice to Mr. Wood (the British con- 
sul) of the application, so that he 


might appear and shew cause, if 


any he had, why the men should be 
detained, 

In the course of a few minutes 
Mr. Wood came into court, and the 
counsel for the prisoners, Messrs. 
Glenn and J. 1. Donaldson, moved 
the court that the men be dis- 
charged, sufficient cause for their 
detention not appearing on their re- 
turn. Mr. Wood’s counsel, Mr. 
Walter Dorsey, requested to be al- 
lowed time to inquire into the law ; 
and said, that they would be ready 
‘© prove that these men were de- 
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serters from his Britannic majesty’s 
ship. The counsel for the prisoners 
objected to the delay. The chief 
justice stated, that the opinion of 
the secretary of state had satisfied 
him, that deserters from British 
vessels ought not to be arrested or 
detained under the authority of the 
government of the United States, 
for the purpose of delivering them 
up to the officers of the Pritish go- 
vernment; he therefore ordered the 
prisoners to be immediately dis- 
charged. The audience expressed 
their approbation of his decision by 
tliree loud avd tumultuous huzzas 
and exccrations of the tories, and 
carried off the deserters in triumph ! 
Keport made to his Majesty the 

Emperor and King, protector of 

the Confederation of the Rhine, 

by His Excellency Count de 

Huneburgh, Minister of War, 

Sept. 15, 1809. 

SIRE, 

If the numerous victories of your 
majesty, and the extraordinary 
successes of your armies, be at 
the same time the work of your 
genius, the result of the most scien- 
tific military combinations, of your 
inherent intrepidity, and of the 
courage of so many brave men, these 
victories and successes are no less 
owing to your admirable foresight. 
It is this which has inspired your 
majesty with the idea of assembling 
at first, in the interior of the empire, 
whatever might be the complexion 
of affairs, the youth of France who 
are successively called to serve their 
country, and of making them con- 
stantly pay their contribution to the 
safety of the state, at the same time 
that they accustom themselves to 
arms. ‘The temporary dereliction 
of this system would be productive 
of some danger to the empire, 
and it would be placing rather 
too great a reliance upon the 
future, 
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future, however flattering appear- 
ances might be at present, to 
suffer the depots in the interior of 
France to want the regular supply 
of recruits, whenever a part of the 
oung soldiers who fill them should 
be called into actual service. A 
short glance at the state of your 
majesty’s armies will be sufhicient to 
shew, that the levy, which I feel it 
my duty to propose, is sufficient at 
present. Master of Vienna, and of 
more than half the Austrian monar- 
chy, your majesty is at the head of 
the most formidable army that 
France ever had beyond the Rhine ; 
and to judge of what it is capable of 
effecting, it is only necessary to 
mention, that it was hardly formed 
when it conquered Austria, in the 
fields of Thaun, of Abersberg, and 
of Eckmuhl. Whether the nego- 
tiations of Althenburgh terminate in 
peace, or whether the war continue, 
your majesty has in your depots 
troops enough, fit to take the field, 
to recruit your army in Germany. 
In the month of January your ma- 
jesty pursued the English army in 
Gallicia. While you were engaged 
in it, your majesty was informed 
that the court of Vienna intended 
to break its engagements. Though 
such an event seemed to call the 
principal part of your forces into 
Germany, your majesty nevertheless 
thought proper to leave your veteran 
army in Spain; not that the whole 
of that army was actually necessary 
to complete the subjugation of the 
Spanish rebels, but to deprive Eng- 
land of the possibility of prolonging 
that rebellion, of which she is the 
cause. That power seeing in the 
new system established in Spain, the 
m2 of her own ruin, did not, 
owever, despair of overturning it; 
and her efferts upon this occasion 
have greatly surpassed all that we 
hdve seen th make upon similar 
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occasions. General Moore 

been able to bring off from ae 
the half of his troops, The im. 
mense losses which his army sus. 
tained, did not dissuade the Enzhsh 
government from sending a fresh 
army, Consisting of 40,000 men, to 
Lisbon, It penetrated to the centre 
of Spain, and rallied round it the 
various Corps of insurgents. The 
banks of the Alberche and the Tagus 
witnessed their flight and their cop. 
fusion. Compelled to retreat to the 
further side of that river, and pur- 
sued at the point of the hayonet, 
they totally evacuated Spain, and 
the Portuguese saw them Teturn ip 
disorder to their territory. At the 
same period, an army of equal force 
suddenly made its appearance at the 
entrance of the Scheldt, with the 
intention of burning the dock-yards 
at Antwerp; there our enemies 
were covered with confusion. At 
their approach, Flushing was pro- 
vided with a numerous garrison; 
12,000 picked troops marched from 
St. Omer, ,under the orders of the 
Senator General Rampon ; and eight 
demi-brigades of reserve, which 
were at Boulogne, Louvaine, and 
Paris, Seanad post to the points 
that were menaced. ‘These troops 
were of themselves sufficient for the 
defence of Antwerp. That place, 
which is covered by a stronger ram- 
part, and the advanced works which 
your majesty caused to be con 
structed four years ago, 1s still 
further protected by extensive in- 
undations ; and on the left bank of 
the Scheldt, the fort of La Tete da 
Flandre, which is itself surrounded 
by an inundation of 2,000 toises, 
secures the communication of Ant- 
werp with our fortresses in the at 
The English expedition was forme 

upon the supposition, that _— 
was only an open city, whereas tha 


fortress. could not be taken but 
after 
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sieve. 

fe te line, your majesty 
aw, at the first signal, 150,000 na- 
tional guards ready to march, and 
at their head the majors of your in- 
officers of the fifth battalions, 

and veteran Officers; you found in 
their ranks a number of old soldiers. 
Numerous detachments of cavalry 
of the line were preceded by the 
‘armerie of France. The 

ish were not aware that this 
branch of force alone could, at a 
moment’s notice, assemble at any 
given point 60 squadrons, composed 
ef men that had seen sixteen years 
of service, all equally experienced, 
equally well disciplined and armed 
as those brave cuirassiers, who, 
under your majesty’s orders, have 
brought to so high a pitch the glory 
ofthe French cavalry. As if by 
enchantment, the dispositions pre- 
xtibed by your majesty caused to 
appear, at the same instant, on the 
banks of the Scheldt, and at the 
rendezvous of the reserve at Lisle 
and Maestricht, four different ar- 
mies, under the command of Marshal 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and Mar- 
suals the Dukes of Cornegliano, 
Valmy, and Istria. ‘The sudden 
developement of such a force, and 
the national impulse which con- 
tinued to multiply its numbers, 
ruck the enemy with consterna- 
wn, Their enterprize, calculated 
upon false data, completely failed. 
Lurope has witnessed the realization 
of that which your majesty’s pene- 
tration anticipated, when you pro- 
hounced that this expedition origi- 
uated in ignorance and inexperience ; 
and when, sparing of French blood, 
and directing that a plan merely 
cefensive should be followed, you 
rrole to me, ‘ we are happy to 
ud the English crowding into the 
ant of Zealand ; let them be 
” Ig Cyt in check . anc theirarmy 
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will be speedily destroyed by the 
bat air, and the epidemic fevers of 
that country.’ Whilst our troops 
were distributed in comfortable can- 
tonments in the environs of Ant- 
werp, or stationed in that fortress, 
the English army, encamped in the 
midst of marshes, and destitute of 
water fit for drinking, lost upwards 
of one-third of its soldiers. But the 
facility which the English have of 
going by sea from one quarter to 
another, may lead us to expect that 
all that will have escaped the disas- 
ters of this expedition, will be sent 
to reinforce their army in Portugal. 
Sire, the various fields of battle in 
which your armies have distin- 
guished themselves, are too remote 
from each other to admit of your 
marching, without inconvenience to 
the soldier, one of your armies, 
from one scene of action to the 
other; and your majesty, so highly 
satisfied with the zeal of the troops 
you command beyond the "Danube, 
is anxious to spare them from the 
fatizues of the war in Spain. Be- 
sides, the French armies beyond 
the Pyrenees, now consist of 300 
battalions and 150 squadrons. It is 
therefore sufficient, without sending 
any additional corps thither, to keep 
up at their full establishment those 
already there, Thirty thousand men, 
collected at Bayonne, afford the 
ineans of accomplishing this object, 
and ofrepulsing any force which the 
English may cause to advance. In 
this state of things, I conceived that 
it corresponded with your majesty’s 
views to limit the levy, necessary at 
this moment, to the contingent in- 
dispensably requisite for replacing, 
in the battalions of the interior, the 
drafts which are daily made from 
them. The returns which will be 
laid before your majesty will inform 
you, that, of the conscription for 
the years 1906-7-8-9 and 10, there 
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still remain more than 80,000, who, 
though ballotted, have not yet been 
called into actual service. ‘This im- 
mense reinforcement might march 
agamst your enemies, should that 
measure be rendered necessary by 
any imminent danger to the state. 
I propose to your majesty to call out 
only 36,000, and to declare all those 
classes entirely free from any future 
call. By this means, your armies, 
Sire, will be maintained at their 
present respectable establishment, 
and a considerable number of your 
subjects will be definitively released 
from the conscription. Your majesty 
will have also at your disposal, the 


25,000 men aflorded by the class of 


1811, upon whom I shall not pro- 
pose to your majesty to make any 
call, unless events should disappoint 
your hopes and pacific intentions. 

our majesty’s armics are equally 
formidable from their numbers as 
from their courage. But who could 
advise France not to proportion her 
efforts to those of her enemies? In 
giving such advice, the result of the 
miost imprudent security, it would 
be necessary to forget that Austria, 
very lately, had on foot 700,000 
men; and that to create this wigan- 
tic force, that power did not hesi- 
tate to expose her population to 
almost total destruction, and to 
attack the very basis of her pro- 
sperity. We must equally forget, 
that England has taken part in the 
continental war, by landing, at the 
same moment, three different armies, 
on the coasts of Naples, Holland, 
and Portugal. The 
those who are jealous of France has 
been redoubled, because they are 
conscious that the present crisis has 
for ever fixed her greatness. Their 
efforts will be impotent, because 
France has been enabled to reach 
ihe highest pinnacle of success and 
of glory, without making any of those 


agitation of 
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cones ca ee 
ro 9% » Hotwithstanding 
the successive calls, up to the 
sent noment, made upon the dif, 
ent classes of conseripts, sea r- 
have one-fourth of those who com- 
pored them taken the field. fp con. 
sidering the situation of your ma. 
jesty s armies and the results of the 
English expeditions, can we, with. 
out a degree of satisfaction, behold 
England, in imitation of Austria, 
making efforts disproportionate to 
her means, and the wants of her 
navy? What can she expect from 
this contest upon land, aud man te 
man, with France, that shall not re. 
dound to her own injury and dis. 
grace? Sire, the French people 
will have to thank your majesty for 
the inexpressible “advaitage and 
glory of a peace, conquered without 
maritime expeditions, from an ene- 
my who, by his situation, thought 
himself free from all attack. Every 
serious oe y upon the Continent, 
on the part of the English, isa step 
towards a general peace. The Ene 
lish ministers, who preceded the 
members of the present government, 
a more able set of men than the 
latter, were well convinced of this 
truth, and took cood care not to 
commit themselves in an unequal 
contest. It did not escape their 
observation, that, to carry on a long 
war, it was necessary that it chould 
press lightly upon the people who 
had to support it. Within the las 
twelve months, the war has cos 
England more blood than. she had 
previously shed from the period 
when she broke the peace 
Amiens: committed in the battles 
of Spain and Portugal, whence her 
duty and her interest forbid her 
recede, she will see those countries 
become the tomb of her bravest 
warriors. Sorrow for their loss 
at length produce in the mi 
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the English people a well-founded 


ce of those cruel men, 
ghose ambition and frantic hatred 
dared to pronounce the expression 
of eternal war. It will excite in 
that people the wish fer a general 
. which every —_ of good 
ay predict to be near a 
omy, if. the English persist in a 
continental contest. [ am with 
ke. 

Te The Minister at war, 

Count De Hunnesurcu. 











Ma. Canninec’s STATEMENT. 


To the Earl Camden, &c. &c. 
Gloucester Lodze, 
My Lord, Noz. 14, 1509. 
had written to your lordship im- 
mediately after the publication of 
your lordship’s statement; but I 
dedayed sending my letter, in the 
hope of being able previously to 
submit it to the perusal of the Duke 
of Portland. 

In this hope I have been disap- 
pointed by that fatal event, which 
has deprived this country of one of 
is most upright and disinterested 
painots; the king, of one of his 
most faithful, devoted, and afiec- 
tionate subjects; and the world, of 
one of the most blameless and most 
woble-minded of men. 

‘Thus situated, I have thought it 
nght to revise what I had written, 
and scrupulously to expunge every 
reference to the authority of the 
of Portland, which would 

tow stand upon my sole testimony ; 
retaming such only as are supported, 
ce aritied documents, which 
appy to communicate to 

Your lordship; or by facts which 
we well known to your lordship, 
. to gr bor pin ages a = hick, 
| rt, your wrdship j 

Yourself ieeatehied.” fia 
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Neither, however, can I content 
myself with this precaution, but 
must protest, at the same time, in 
the most earnest manner, against 
any possible misconstruction, by 
which any thing in the following 
letter can be strained to a meanin 
unfavourable to the motives whieh 


“actuated the Duke of Portland’s 


conduct. 

It is impossible, indeed, not to 
regret the policy, however well 
intentioned, which dictated the re- 
serve practised towards Lord Castle- 
reagh, in the beginning of this trans- 
action; or that practised towards 
myself in its conclusion. It is to 
be regretted, that the Duke of 
Portland should have imposed, and 
that your lordship should have ac- 
cepted, the condition, in the first 
communications between you. It 
is also to be regretted, that I should 
not have learnt in July, that your 
lordship was not then party to the 
assurances then given to me on_ be- 
half of Lord Castlereagh’s friends in 
general; and that another member 
of the cabinet, comprehended in 
that description, had, as I have since 
heard, refused to concur in them. 

Had I been made acquainted 
with these circumstances, 1 should 
then have resigned; and my resig- 
nation would, at that time, hate 
taken place without inconvenience 
or embarrassment, and without 
stirring those questions (no way 
connected with the causes of my 
retirement), or subjecting me to 
those misinterpretations of my con- 
duct and motives, which have been 
produced by the coincidence of my 
resignation with that of the Duke 
of Portland. But, however this re- 
serve may beto be regretted, it is 
impossible to attribute the adoption 
of it, on the part of the Duke of 
Portland, to any other motives than 
to that gentleness of nature which 
(U 2) emi- 





























































































eminently distinguished him; and 
which led him to endeavour, above 
all things, to prevent political differ- 
ences from growing into personal 
dissentions ; and to ain at executing 
whatever arrangement might be 
expedient for improving or strength- 
ening the administration, with the 
concurrence, if possible, of all its 
existing members. And no man 
who knows the affectionate respect 
and attachment which the manly 
and generous qualities of the Duke 
of Portland’s mind was calculated 
to command, and which I invariably 


bore to him, will suspect me of 


being willing to establish my own 
vindication, at the expence of the 
slightest disrespect to his memory, 
or prejudice to his fame. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servant, 
GeorGce CANNING, 
To the Earl Camden. 
My Lord, 

‘The statement, which has been 
published in the newspapers, in your 
lordship’s name, has decided a 
question on which I had before 
been hesitating, as to the necessity 
ofan authentre detail of the trans- 
actions, so far as | am concerned in 
them, or am acquanited with them, 
to which that statement refers. For 
that purpose, | think a direct ad- 
dress to your lordship more deco- 
rous, both towards your lordship 
and for myself, than au anonymous 
paragraph in a newspaper. 

It is with the most painful reluc- 
tance that I recur to a subject, 
which, so far as it concerns Lord 
Castlereagh and myself, had been 
settled in a manner which is usually, 
I believe, considered as final. Dis- 
cussions of the cause of dispute 
more commonly precede, than 
follow, the extreme . appeal, to 
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which Lord Cast e 
and when, after ae One 
tion, his lordship de Consider. 
, ‘Ip determined to pe. 
sort to that appeal in the first 
stance, | should have thought a 
such a choice deliberatively made 
would have been felt by hos friends 
to be equally conclusive upon them 
as upon hunself. But your lordship 
needs not to be informed, how as. 
duously my character has been as. 
sailed by writers in the newspapers 
espousing Lord Castlereagh’s quar. 
rel, and supposed (I trust, most jn. 
juriously) to be his lordship’s partis 
cular friends. é 
The perversions and misrepresen. 
tations of anonymous writers, how. 
ever, would not have extorted from 
me any reply. But to them sue 
ceeded the publication of Lord Cas 
tlereagh’s letter to me, Sept. 19th. J 
entirely disbelieve that Lord Castle. 
reagh, and [ distinctly deny that | 
inyself, had any knowledge of this 
publication, But, by what means 
it matters not, the latter is now be- 
fore the world; and though the 
course originally chosen by Lord 
Castlereagh precluded me from 
offermg any explanation to him, 
the course which has since been 
adopted on his bebalf (though un- 
doubtedly without — his _ privity) 
might perhaps have been cons 
dered as rendering such an exple 
nation’ due to myself. It is, how- 
ever, only since your lordship’s pub- 


lication, that I have felt it to be in 


dispensably necessary. 

The statement. on my behalf 
which has also found its way, witb- 
out my consent, and against my 
wish, into the public papers, # 
written under a sense ot delicacy 
and restraint as to the particulars 
of the transaction itself, which must 
always continue to prevail in 

reat degree ; but from which untt 


Wednesday, the Ilth ot om 
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the day on which I gave up the 
wails, [had not an opportunity vf 
wheiting any dispensation. 

of the indulgence which I then 
most humbly solicited, | trust : 
shall be able to avail myself suffi- 
cently for my own: vindication, 
without losing sight of those consi- 
derations of duty and propriety, by 
vbich the use of such an indulgence 
must necessarily be regulated and 
tonfined. It is stated in Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s letter, ‘* That I had de- 
manded and procured from the 
Duke of Portland, before the rising 
of parliament, a promise for Lord 
(astlereagh’s removal from the war 
department ; that, by this promise, 
lord Castlereagh’s situation, as a 
minister of the crown, was made 
dependant on my pleasure; and 
that this promise I afterwards 
thoaght myself entitled to enforce. 
That after, and notwithstanding this 
firtual supersession of Lord Castle- 
reagh in his office, 1 allowed him to 
origmate and conduct the expedition 
tothe Scheldt. And that during 
this whole period, I knew that the 
agitation and the decision of the 
question for his removal were con- 
cealed from him, and was party to, 
this concealment,’’ 

Lord Castlereagh, indeed, admits, 
that he “has no right, as a public 
man, to resent my demanding, upon 
a grounds, his removal from 
8 office, or even from the admi- 
histration, asa condition of my con- 
‘mung a member of the govern- 
ment. But he contends, — that 
‘proposition “justifiable in itself,” 
might not to have been “ executed 
an unjustifiable manner,” and he 
makes me responsible for the man- 
herin which the “ head of the ad- 
mimistration,’’ and some members of 
government, “ supposed to be 
his (Lord Castlereagh’s) friends,”’ 
fxecuted the re tion hich 1 . 
attri proposition which he 

uted to me. 
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He is ready to acknowledge, in- 
deed, “ that I pressed for a disclo- 
sure, at the same time that I pressed 
for a decision; and that the disclo- 
sure was resisted by the Duke of 
Portland and his (Lord Castle- 
reagh’s,) supposed frends.” But, 
in this circumstance, Lord Castle- 
reagh professes not to see any justi- 
fication of what he conceives to 
have been my conduct towards 
him: because, by acquiescing in 
the advice or intreaties of his “ sup- 
posed friends,” I admitted “ an au- 
thority’’ on their part, “ which I 
must have known them not to pos- 
sess,” because “ by pressing for dis- 
closure,” I shewed my own sense of 
the “unfairness” of concealment; 
and because, with that sense, I 
“ ought’ (as he conceives me not 
to have done) “ to have availed 
myself of the same alternative, 
namely, my own resignation, to en- 
force disclosure, which I did to en- 
force decision.” 

Without offering a single word 
in the way of argument, I shall, by 
a distinet detail of facts, in the order 
of their date, substantiate my con- 
tradiction of these charges, 1 shall 
only premise, 

Ist. That lL had (as is admitted 
by Lord Castlereagh) an unques- 
tionable right to require, on public 
grounds, a change in the war de- 
partment, considering, at the same 
time, the alternative of my own re- 
signation. 

Qdly. What no man at all ac- 
quainted with the course of public 
business will dispute, that the regu- 
lar, effectual, and straight forward 
course for bringing that alternative 
to issue, was to state it directly to 
the “head of the administration,” 
the king’s chief minister, to be laid 
by that minister before the king. 

‘| proceed to the detail of facts. 

April 3d.—1 addressed a letter to 
the Duke of Portland, coutaining a 
repre- 
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representation on the state of his 
administration, and expressing my 
wish and intention, unless some 
change were effected in it, to re- 
sign. 

April 4th to 8th.—Upon the 
Duke of Portland’s requiring a more 
detailed explanation, as to the mo- 
tives of proffered resignation, I 
stated, among vther things, that a 
change either in my own depart- 
ment, or that of Lord Castlereagh’s, 
appeared to me to be expedient for 
the public service. I stated my 
perfect willingness that the alterna- 
tive should be decided for my re- 
tirement; and only requested that 
the decision might, if possible, take 
place before the recommencement 
of business in parliament, after the 
Easter holidays. The Duke of 
Portland requested me to suspend 
the execution of my intention to re- 
sign; wishing to have an opportu- 
nity of consulting with some of our 
colleagues, before he determined 
what advice to lay before the 
king. 

April 16.—The Easter holidays 
thus passed away. On the 16th of 
April, shortly after his grace’s return 
to town from Bulstrode, the Duke 
of Portland opened the subject to 
one of the members of the cabinct, 
whose name, (not having been hi- 
therto brought forward) [ do not 
think it necessary to mention. 
Your lordship is perfectly acquainted 
with it. By the Duke of Portland’s 
desire, I had a communication with 
that member of the cabinet, within 
avery few days after his mterview 
with the Duke of Portland. He 
strongly represented the difficulty 
of making any new arrangement, 
during the sitting of parliament ; 
and urged me to deter the pressing 
my own resignation till the end of 
the session. To this recommenda- 
tion I did not promise to accede ; 
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but we agreed, (whether upon hig 
suggestion or upon mine, I am net 
contident) that, at all events 
step whatever could properly “ 
taken, until after the decision of 
the question of the writership: 
which was about this time b it 
forward in the House of Com. 
mons, 

April 25th.—That question was 
decided on Tuesday the 25th of 
April. 

April 28th,—On Friday the 98th 
the Duke of Portland communicated 
fully with your lordship, and in. 
formed me, as the result of that 
communication, that your lordship 
thought a change in Lord UCastle. 
reagh’s situation in the gover. 
ment desirable, provided it could be 
efiected honourably for Lord Castle. 
reach, and that it “ could be recon- 
ciled to Lord Castlereagh’s feelings.” 
From this period, I understood that 
your lordship was constantly con- 
sulted by the Duke of Portland in 
every step of the transaction. Other 
members of the cabmet were also 
consulted by the Duke of Portland: 
but how many of them, or at what 
precise periods, I neither knew at 
the time, nor can now undertake te 
say. Shortly after your lordship’s 
first interview with the Duke of 
Portland, (Iam sure before the 5th 
ot May), that member of the cabi- 
net with whom his grace had first 
communicated, reported to me @ 
suggestion of your lordship’s of 4 
change of office for Lord Castle 
reagh, evidently calculated on 
principles which your lordship had 
stated as indispensable to such 8 
change. Whether this communice- 
tion to me was in the nature of a di- 
rect messaye from your lordship, 1 do 
not exactly know. But I understood 
distinetly that you knew of its being 


made to me; ana that whatever 


observation I might make fat 
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wap to be reported to your lordship. 
What | observed upon it was, In 
sabstance, that It was not for me to 
what change would be proper; 
thet 1 had done all that I had 
thought myself either called upon 
or at fiberty to do, in stating to the 
Duke of Portland my opinions, and 
my intention to resign; that the 
Duke of Portland alone could either 
any change, or obtain the 
necessary authority for carrying it 
into effect; and that I theretore 
recommended that your lordship 
should state your suggestion to the 
Duke of Portland. 

May Sth.—On the 5th of May, 
the Duke of Portland informed me, 
that he bad determined to lay the 
whole subject, on the following 
Wednesday, before his majesty. 

May 10th.—On Wednesday the 
10th of May, he informed me that 
be had done so; and that his ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased to 
say that he would take the subject 
into his serious consideration. 

May 3)st.—On Wednesday the 
Sistof May, apprehending it to be 
posible that my intention might 
not have been fully explained to his 
majesty, and thinking it my duty 
toleave no doubt upon it, I humbly 
repeated to his majesty the repre- 
sentations which I had before made 
tothe Duke of Portland, and hum- 
bly tendered my resignation, I re- 
ceived thereupon his majesty’s gra- 
cous commands to retain my situa- 
wn until his majesty should have 
considered the whole subject. 

June 8th—Some time in the 
course of the next week, I think on 
the 8th of June, the Duke of Port- 

id stated to me, that he had re- 
ceived his majesty’s commands, to 
Propose, and to carry into effect, at 

€ end of the session of parlia- 
ment, an arrangement for a partial 
change in the war department, The 
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particulars of this arrangement I do 
not think it proper to detail; feel- 
ing it my duty to limit myself 
strictly to what is absolutely neces- 
sary for the explanation of my own 
conduct. It is sufficient to state, 
that the object of this arrangement 
was not the removal of Lord Castle- 
reagh, but a new distribution of the 
business of the war dapartment, 
whereby that part of it which was 
connected with political correspond- 
ence would have been transterred 
to the foreign office; and the busi- 
ness of another office then vacant, 
would have been transferred to Lord 
Castlereagh. It is only necessary to 
add, that the effect of this new dis- 
tribution would not have been to 
take out of Lord Castlereagh’s 
hands the superintendance of the 
expedition to the Scheldt. 

June I5th—On the 13th of 
June, | wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land, signifying to him, that al- 
theugh such an arrangement had 
never entered into my contempla- 
tion, and although I did not think 
it caleulated to remedy all the diffi- 
culties which had induced me to 
bring the state of the administration 
under his grace’s consideration, I 
was ready, sofaras I was concerned, 
to undertake and discharge, to the 
best of my ability, any duty which 
his majesty might be graciously 
pleased to devolve upon me; but I 
expressed, at the same time, great 
doubts, whether this arrangement 
could be expected to be acceptable 
to Lord Castlereagh, or (in all its 
parts) satisfactory to the public 
feeling. 

June ISth.—On Sunday, the [8th 
of June, (parliament being expect- 
ed to rise on the 20th or 2Ist), I 
wrote to the Duke of Portland, to 
inquire whether this arrangement, 
or any other, was to take place ; 
stating to hin, that “ if things re- 
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mained as they then were, I was de- 
termined not to remain in office ” 

June 18ith.—In answer, the Duke 
of Portland mentioned to me a new 
plan of arrangement, altogether dif- 
ferent from that which he had been 
authorized to carry into effect; and 
stated, thet he had sent for your 
lordship and other members of the 
cabinet, with whom your lordship 
and the Duke of Portland had been 
in constant communication, to co- 
operate with him, in forwarding this 
new plan, and to urge Lord Castle- 
reagh to consent to it. The particu- 
lars of this new plan T do not think 
it necessary to state, as I learnt from 
the Duke of Portland, either the 
next day or the day following it, 
that to this plan Lord Castlereagh 
certainly could not be brought to 
agree. Whether this was known to 
his grace only from your lordship, 
or through your lordship frem Lord 
Castlereagh himself, | was not ap- 
prized, 

June 2lst—On Wednesday, the 
day of the rising of parliament, I 
was assured by the Duke of Port- 
land, that the specilic arrangement 
which he had in the first instance 
proposed, viz. the new distribution 
of the business of the war depart- 
ment should be carricdinto effect; 
and that his majesty had directed 
him to desire your lordship to com- 
municate his decision to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. 

June 27th —On Tuesday, June 
the 27th, finding no communication 
had yet been made to Lord Castle- 
reagh, L wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land m terms of the strongest re- 
monstrance, both against the con- 
cealmeut and the delay; and inti- 
mated my determination to recur to 
my original intention, and to press 
the acceptance of my resignation, 

June 28th.—Accordingly on the 
following day, Wednesday the 28th 








of J ne, I had an audience of the: 
king, in whi h | humbly and ear. 
nestly repeated to his Inajesty the 
tender of my resignation, ~ 
same evening, the Duke of Portland 
informed me that he had that da 
siguified to your lordship the King’s 
desire, that your lordship should 
communicate the intended array re. 
ment to Lord Castlereagh ; and 
that the communication was to be 
made by your lordship as soon as 
the expedition had sailed, which, it 
was expected, would be in less than 
a fortnight from that time. 

July 5th.—But before this fort. 
night elapsed, viz. on Wednesda 
the Sth of July, the Dake of Port. 
land informed me, that, in consi- 
deration of the difficulties attending 
the proposed arrangement, be, and 
those with whom he had consulted, 
were of opinion, that another should 
be substituted for it, which he trust- 
edt would also be more agreeable to 
me. fle told me, that hopes were 
entertained that your lordship would 
determine to offer your resignation, 
for the purpose of facilitating a gene- 
ral arrangement, in which a com- 
pletechange in the war department 
might be eflicted consistently with 
Lord Castlereagh’s feelings. He 
said, however, that your lordship 
had not yet finally made up your 
mind upon the subject, but that 
you would probably come to a deci- 
sion before the following Wednes- 
day. The Duke of Portland stated 
his intention, in the event of your 
lordship’s resignation, to submit to 
his majesty the nomination of Lord 
Wellesley to the war department. 
It was well known by the Duke of 
Portland, that I had been always 
anxious for Lord Wellesley’s mene 
sion to the cabinet; but this was 
the first mention to me, If the 
course of this transaction, of his it 


troduction into the war depart: 
ment. 
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gent. 
ten, 
this tune, 


Spain. 
wi rt rmth.—On Thursday, the 


ith of July, the Duke of Portland 
informed me, that your lordship had, 
the day betlore, actually tendered 
your resignation ; but that your lord- 
ship had annexed to it the cond - 
tions, that no change should take 
Jace till after the termination of the 
expedition to the Scheidt ; and that it 
should be leit to your lordship to 
choose the time of making any com- 
munication to Lord Castlereagh. 
July 13th to 30th.—I made the 
strongest remonstrances against this 
new delay, and this indefinite re- 
newal of the concealment from Lord 
Castlereagh. 1 said, that after the 
repeated post ponements which had 
already taken place, and after the re- 
serve which had already been prac- 
tised towards Lord Castlereagh, | 


But for a severe indisposi- 
Lord Wellesley would, before 
have been on his mission 


could not rely upon the execution of 


any arrangement which would not 
be now completely settled in all its 
parts. And, if this were not to be 
done, I most earnestly  intreated 
that his majesty might be advised 
now to accept my resignation, 

The Duke of Portland most 
anxiously deprecated my resignation, 
as leading, in his apprehension, to 
the dissolution of the administration. 
He declared himself to be authorized 
to assure me in the most solemn 
manner, that the arrangement now in 
contemplation should positively take 
place at the termination of the ax- 
pedition; that the seals of the war 
department should be offered to 
Lord Wellesley—an office (to be 
vacated by means of your lordship’s 
retirement) being at the same time 
to be offered to Lord Castlereagh; 
and that, in the interval, and with- 
out loss ‘of time, Lord Castlercagh’s 
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friends should take opportunities of 
preparing him for the change, and 
reconciling him to it, by represent- 
ing to him the great advantage to 
be derived from it, in’ the acquisi- 
tion of additional strength to the go- 
vernment, 

July 13th to 20th.—Not only the 
Dike of Portland, but other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Lord Castle- 
reach’s friends, some directly, and 
some through common friends, 
urged me, in the most earnest man- 
her, to acquiesce in the postpone- 
ment now proposed. It was repre- 
sented to me, that if, instead of 
pressing for the execution of the ar- 
rangement now, time were allowed 
to Lord Casthreagh’s friends to pre- 
pare him for the change, and to re- 
concile him to it, the arrangement 
might ultimately take place in an 
amicable manner; that every pub- 
lic object might thus be answered 
without any unnecessary harshness 
to the feelings of individuals; and 
that so far from finding fresh impe- 
diments raised to the execution of 
the arrangement, when the time ar- 
rived, I should find all those to 
whose representations I yielded, 
considering themselves — pledged 
equally with the Duke of Portland 
to see it carried into effect. It is 
due to your lordship to say, that 
your lordship’s name was not, so 
tar as I recollect, specifically men- 
tioned to me on this occasion ; but 
it is equally due to myself to declare 
that I never for a moment imagined, 
nor could: have believed, that the 
general description of “ Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s friends,’’ as stated to me, 
without exception or qualification, 
by the Duke of Portland, did not 
comprehend your lordship, whose 
proflered resignation was the basis 
of the whole arrangement, and with- 
out whose express consent, there- 
fore, 
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fore, no other person could announce 
the arrangement of Lord Castie- 
reagh. 

July 20th.—By these representa- 
tions and assurances, at length, 
most reluctantly, and I confess 
against my better judgment, I was 
induced to acquiesce in the proposed 


postponement of the change: and . 


consented to remain in office until 
the termination of the expedition. 

Sept. 2.—On Saturday, Septem- 
ber the 2d, the result of the expe- 
dition to the Scheldt being known, 
] wrote to the Duke of Portland, at 
Bulstrode, reminding his Grace, 
that the period fixed tor offering the 
seals of the war department tu Lord 
Wellesley, was arrived. 

Sept. 6th.—On the following 
Wednesday, the Gth of September, 
the Duke of Portland informed me, 
that no steps whatever had been 
taken by any of Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends to reconcile him to the 
change, or to prepare him for it; 
that the execution of the arrange- 
ment would be attended with other 
resignations, or at least with one 
other resignation (of which I had 
never before received the slightest 
intimation), and that he had himself 
determined to retire. Upon receiv 
ing this intelligence, I immediately 
disclaimed any wish that the arrange- 
ment, however positively 1 under- 
stood it to have been settled, should 
be carried into effect, under cir- 
cumstances to me so unexpected ; 
and instantly reverted to that “ al- 
ternative,” which upon each suc- 
cessive stage of difficulties and de- 
ay" I had uniformly pressed, that 
of the tender of my own resigna- 
tion; which I desired the Duke of 
Portland to lay that day before the 
king. ; 

Sept. 7th.—On the following day, 
Thursday, the 7th of September, | 
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declined attending the cabinet: 
stating in a letter to the Duke « 
Portland (which I sent to his o.. 
® hi 
to communicate to the cal 
he should think proper), 
sidered my resignation as 
jesty’s hands, and my 
my place only till n 
should be named, 

Sept. 8th—On Friday, the 8th, ] 
heard from the Duke of Portland 
that Lord Castlereagh had sent in 
his resignation. I have been ip. 
formed since, (but whether correctly 
or not I cannot affirm), that he did 
so, In Consequence of a communica 
tion made to him, by your lordship, 
after the cabinet of the preceding 
day. 

Sept. 14th.— On Phursday, the 
4th of September, your lordship 
called upon me at the foreign office, 
by your own appointment, for the 
purpose of explaining the causes 
which had prevented your making 
any communication to Lord Cas 
tlereagh in the earlier stages of the 
transaction. 

Sept. 19th.—On Tuesday, Sep- 
tember the 19th, your lordship, m 
answer to a letter of mine of the 
preceding day, explained to me the 
causes of your silence to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, during the jatter period of 
the transaction. 

Sept. 20ht.——On Wednesday 
morning, September 20, | received 
from Lord Castlereagh, the letter 
which produced our meeting. From 
this series of facts st appears, 

That in April, I made a repre 
sentation to the king’s first minis 
ter, on the gencral state of the ad- 
ministration; and that, in the 
course of the discussions: arising out 
of that representation, I prope 
on public grounds, not as Lord Cas 
tlereagh appears to have been 1 
formed, his removal from the 

ministration, 
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ministration, but the alternative of 
a change, either In the war or fo- 
rei department. 

That, on the 10th of May, the 
Duke of Portland submitied to his 
majesty the subject of my represen- 
sation; and informed me, that his 
majesty would be pleastd to take 
it into his consideration ; that, from 
the 10th of May until the 8th of 
June, I was wholly unapprized of 
the result of that consideration ; 
but that, for fear of misapprehen- 
sion, | had, in person, during that 
interval, viz. on the Sist of May, 
humbly repeated ny representation, 
and tendered my resignation to his 
majesty ; that, on or about the Sth 
of June, for the first time, an ar- 
rangement was stated to me, which 
had for its object a new distribution 
of the business of the war depuart-, 
ment; and that on the 13th, I sig- 
nitied my acquiescence in that ar- 
rangement, so far as | was concern- 
ed. 
That, on the 18th, another ar- 
rangement was stated to me, as in- 
tended to be substituted for that in 
which I had acquiesced : but that, 
on the QIst, it was announced to 
me, that the first arrangement was 
finally decided upon ; was to be im- 
mediately carried inte effect; and 
was to be communicated to Lord 
Castlereagh by your lordship; that 
on the 27th of June, no step ap- 
pearing to have been taken, either 
to execute the intended arrange- 
ment, or to apprize Lord Castle- 
reagh of it, I remonstrated against 
the delay, and against the conceal- 
ment from Lord “astlereagh: and 
that on the same day your lordship 
received an injunction to cemmu- 
Micate the intended arrangement to 

Castlereagh. 
That, on the 5th of July, a new 
was stated to me to be in con- 
femplation; a plan originating with 
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your lordship, and depending for its 
execution upon a step to be taken 
by yourself: that this plan was, on 
the 13th, announced to me as set- 
tled, and as intended to be substi- 
tuled for that which had been first 
proposed. ‘That I at that time re- 
newed my remonstrances in the 
strongest manner, both against the 
delay and against the concealment ; 
but that it was stated to me to be an 
indispensable condition of this plan 
on your lordship’s part, that it was 
not to be acted upon till the ter- 
mimation of the expedition to the 
Scheldt ; and that the time ef mak- 
ing the communication to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh should be left to your lord- 
ship’s discretion. That at length, 
in ‘compliance with the representa- 
tions and entreaties of the Duke of 
Portland, and of others, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s friends, and upon the most 
solemn assurances that Lord Castle- 
reagh should in the mean time be 
prepared by his friends for the 
change, and that the change should 
positively take place at the period 
fixed by your lordship, | consent- 
ed to remain in office. 

That on Wednesday, the 6th of 
September, finding that nothing had 
been done towards preparing Lord 
Castlereagh for the arrangement ; 
and that the execution of it would 
be attended with difficulties of which 
I had not before been apprized, I 
desired the Duke of Portland to lay 
my resignation before the king. 
Your lordship will therefore per- 
ceive, that up to the 8th of June, so 
far from being in possession of an 
“ promise for Lord Castlereagh’s 
removal,” and from his continuance 
in office being made thereby “ de- 
pendent upon my pleasure;” no 
decision whatever had, to my know- 
ledge, been taken up to that time : 
no proposal had been made to me 
by the Duke of Portland, in any 
way 
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way affecting Lord Castlereagh’s 

litical situation; and no intima- 
tion had been given to me, whether 
my own resignation would be finally 
accepted or declined: That the ar- 
rangement which was in contem- 
plation from the Sth of June to 
the Sth of July, in no degree afiected 
and was intended to affect “ the 
conduct of the expedition to the 
Scheldt :’ That Lord Castlereagh’s 
“ removal from the war depart- 
ment” was first determined upon as 
part of the plan of which your lord- 
ship's resignation was the basis : ‘That 
his ‘‘ removal from the administra- 
tion” was not at any time “ de- 
manded” by me: And, lastly, that 
Il did employ the tender of my own 
resignation, not to “ enforce deci- 
sion’? only (as Lord Castlereagh’s 
letter supposes), but equally to 
“ enforce disclosure; and that 
the fact is, | did ultimately resign, 
rather than “ enforce’? the intended 
change, under circumstances so dif- 
ferent from those which I had been 
authorized to expect. 

It cannot be expected that I 
should labour very anxiously to re- 
fute the charge of my having “ sup- 
posed” your lordship and others “ zo 
be Lord Castlereagh’s friends ;”’ and 
having, under that impression, de- 
ferred to your opinion and “ autho- 
rity,’ in a matter affecting Lord 
Castlereagh’s interests and feelings. 
That your lordship, in particular, as 
well from near connexion as from 
an active and anxious partiality, was 
entitled to consultation, and to de- 
ference on such an occasion, isa 
persuasion which [ felt in common, 
as | beheve, with every member of 
the government, and which, not 
even Lord Castlercagh’s disclaimer 
has induced me to renounce. 

I should not have been surprized, 
nor should I have thought mvself 
entitled to take the smallest oflence, 
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if your lordship had, instead of con. 
curring in the expedience’ of 
change in Lord Castlereagh’s de rian 
ment, protested against it, an had 
recommended to the Duke of Port. 
land to advise the king to accept my 
resignation; and it was perfectly 
known by the Duke of Portland 
and I am confident not unknown to 
your lordship, that, at any moment 
from the beginning of these discus. 
sions to the end, I was not only 
ready, but desirous to terminate 
them by resigning. 

But when the opinion of the expe. 
diency of a change in the war depart. 
ment had been adopted by so many 
of the immediate friends of Lord Cas. 
tlereagh, upon the condition that it 
should be reconciled to Lord Castle. 
reagh’s feelings; and when they, 
and your lordship among the first, 
had devised and concerted with the 
king’s first minister the mode of 
carrying that object into execution, 
I cannot help thinking that I should 
have been much, and justly blamed 
if I had insisted upon taking the 
communication to Lord Castlereagh 
out of your hands into my own. 

I now come to your lordship’s 
statement. That statement is as 
follows : 

“ As it may be inferred, from a 
statement which has appeared in the 
public papers, that Lord Camden 
rvithheld from Cord Castlereagh @ 
communication which he had been 
desired to make to him, it 1s ne- 
cessary that it should be understood, 
that however Mr: Canning might 
have conceived the communication 
alluded to, to have been made to 
Lord Camden, it was never stated 
to Lord Cainden, that the commu- 
nication was made at the desire © 
Mr. Canning; and, so far from 
Lord Camden having been autho- 
rized to make the communication (0 


Lord Castlereagh, he was absolutely 
restricted 
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restricted from $0 doing. As it 
may also be inferred that Lord Cam- 
den was expected to prepare Lord 
Castlereagh’s mind for any proposed 
change, it is necessary that it should 
be understood, that Lord Camden 
never engaged to communicate to 
Lord Castlereagh any circnmstances 
respecting it, before the termination 
of the expedition.” —.Worning Chro- 
nicle, Oct. 10. 

This statement appears to me to 
have been much misunderstood. It 
has been construed, as if your lord- 
ship had meant to aver, that what 
you were restricted from dow, and 
what you had not engaged to do, 
were one and the same thing: 
whereas your lordship’s statement, 
in point of fact, contains two dis- 
tinct propositions, and refers to two 
separate points of time. The period 
during which your lordship states 
yourself “not to have engaged’ to 
make communication to Lord Cas- 


tlereagh, extends from the time of 


the tender of your lordship’s resig- 
nation to the termination of the ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt. It ought, 
however, to be observed, that du- 
ring the first of these periods, from 


the 28th of April to the 12th of 


July, the nature of the communi- 
cation to be made to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and the nature of the restric- 
tion imposed upon your lordship, 
were entirely changed. 

Previously to the Sth of June, 
the communication which your lord- 
ship should have had to make to 
Lord Castlereagh, was simply that 


[hed represented the expediency of 


achange either in his department or 
mine; and that no decision what- 
ever had yet been taken upon this 
representation. With respect to 
this Communication, it does appear 
that the restriction upon your lord- 
ship was absolute and definite. But 
knew nothing of its existence. 


Subsequently to the 8th of June, 
the communication te be made to 
Lord Castlereagh was, that an ar- 
rangement was in contemplation for 
a new distribution of the business of 
the war department. With respect 
to this communication, not only 
Was the restriction “upon your lord- 
ship not indefinitely continued ; but 
your lordship actually received on 
the 28th of June an injunction to 
make this communication to. Lord 
Castlereagh at a period distinctly 
specified, viz. the sailing of the ex- 
pedition. And this injunction was 
not only superseded by a voluntary 
act of your lordship’s, the tender of 
your own resignation on the 12th 
of July, as the basis of another ar- 
rangement 

During the whole of the period, 
from the 12th of April to the 12th 
of July, the concealment practised 
towards Lord Castlereagh, was 
either without my knowledge and 
contrary to my belief, or it was 
against my earnest remonstrance. It 
was without my knowledge and 
contrary to my belief, up to the 
week in which parliament rose; and 
from that time forth it was against 
my earnest remonstrances. Even 
when I learnt, in June, that the 
communication had not been made 
by your lordship to Lord Castlereagh, 
I did not learn that you had been 
prevented from making it by any 
absolute restriction. It was not till 
the month of July, in the course of 
the discussions which took place 
from the 13th to the 20th of that 
month, respecting the proposal for 
postponing the new arrangement to 
be founded on your lordship’s resig- 
nation, and for leaving to your lord- 
ship’s discretion the time of disclo- 
sure to Lord Castlereagh, that I 
learnt that the silence which you 
had hitherto observed towards him 
had been imposed upon your Jord- 
ship 
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ship by the injunctions of the Duke 
of Portland. I did not till then 
know with whom the concealment 
hitherto practised had originated; I 
frankly own that I thought it had 
originated with -your lordship; I 
was anxious, above all things, that 
it should never be suspected that it 
had originated with me; or that I 
had been a consenting party to it, 
or even (till a late period) conscious 
of its existence. In my corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Port- 
land at this period, therefore, at the 
same time that I resisted the new 
delay then proposed, | disclaimed 
any concurrence in the concealment 
which had been hitherto practised, 
and requested “ that it might be 
remembered hereafter, whenever 
that concealment should be alledged 
againt me, as an act of injustice to 
Lord Castlereagh, that it did not 
originate in my suggestion; that, so 
far trom desiring it, 1 had conceived 
(however erroneously) your lordship 
to be the sure channel of communi- 
cation to Lord Castlereagh; and 
that, up to a very late period, I had 
believed such communication to have 
been actually made.” 

The Duke of Portland, in answer, 
acknowledged my repeated remon- 
strances against the concealment: 
stating himself, at the same time, 
not to have been aware that I had at 
any time believed the communica- 
tion to have been actually made; 
but assuring me “ that he should be 
at all times ready to avow that the 
concealment had originated with 
himself (the Duke of Portland) ; 
that he had enjoined it to ali those 
whom he had communicated it to, 
from motives which he was at all 
times ready to justify ; and that he 
was desirous of taking whatever 
blame might have been, or might 
at any time be incurred by it, upon 
himself.” This, as I] have said, was 
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tion whatever upon your hin? 
communicativn to Lord Castlereagh, 
If { am asked why I believed wo, 
lordship to have actually _aee 
communication, I answer, because 
it was natural that you should make 
it: because the expectation of vour 
making it was the motive which in- 
duced me to desire (and I did de- 
sire it) that the communication 
should be made hy your lordship ; 
because the manner in which you 
first received that communication 
(as reported to me by the Duke of 
Portland), tended to confirm the 
belief that your lordship was the fit 
channel of communication to Lord 
Castlereagh ; and, because | knew 
not of the existence of any impedi- 
ment to your pursuing what ap. 
peared to me, and does still appear 
to me, the natural and obvious 
course to be pursued upon such an 
occasion. If it be objected, that | 
ought not to have been contented 
with presuming the disclosure to have 
been made, but ought to have dili- 
gently ascertained that it was 90; 
first, I answer, that no person natu- 
rally sets about ascertaining that of 
which he entertains no doubt; and 
secondly, I answer, that the moment 
my suspicion of the fact was excited, 
I did set about ascertaining the 
truth; and that upon ascertaining it, 
I did remonstrate in the strongest 
manner against the concealment, and 
enforced that remonstrance by the 
tender of my resignation. 

It was on the 26th or 27th of 
June (five or six days after parlia- 
ment rose) that I discovered my 
suspicion to be well founded. On 
the 27th I remonstrated. On the 
28th I tendered my resignation. 
And, in the course of the day, your 
lordship (as I have already stated) 
received an mjunction to make 


communication as soon as the expe- 
dition 
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dition should have sailed. The 
ond of the two periods to which 
our lordship’s statement refers, be- 
ins from the 12th of July, the day 
of the tender of your lordship’s re- 
signation. 

It does not appear, nor does your 
jordship’s statement aver, that at 
any time during this second period, 
the restriction which had originally 
been imposed upon your lordship 
was renewed ; or that any other ex- 
sted, except that which your lord- 
ship had imposed upon yourself, 
rat which was therefore no longer 
binding upon your lordship, than 
while you might yourself be willing 
that it should bind you. Of the ex- 
tent to which this se/f-zmposed re- 
striction appears to have gone, I 
had not any suspicion. 1 knew, in- 
deed, that your lordship had stipu- 
lated to keep the time of the disclo- 
sure to Lord Castlereagh, in your 
own hands; but, subsequently to 
my being acquainted with that sti- 
pulation, I had received assurances, 
which I have already described, on 
behalf of “ Lord Castlereagh’s 
friends,”” and had relied on those 
assurances. It was not till the 6th 
of September that I learnt that 
those assurances had not been car- 
ried into effect. It was not till the 
19h of September that I had learnt 
that your lordship had been no party 
to them. Then, indeed, I learnt 
that your lordship had not only 
“ not engaged”? to make the com- 
munication previously to the “ issue 
of the expedition being known here,” 
but that in July you had “ stated to 
one of our colleagues,” (not the 
Duke of Portland) “ who was urging 
an earlier communication, that the 
tine of communication, so far as 
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you were concerned, was for you to 
decide; but that no one had a right 
to say, that you did not perform 
that part in the transaction in which 
you were concerned, if you did not 
open your lips to. Lord Castlereagh 
before the issue of the expedition was 
known here.”’ 

This information I received from 
your lordship, in a letter dated the 
19th of September. It was then 
pertectly new to me. , 

I leave your lordship to judge 
what must have been my surprize, 
when after receiving from your 
lordship, on the evening of the 19th 
of September, this frank origin of 
the concealment maintained, during 
this latter and most important pe- 
riod, towards Lord Castlereagh, | 
received on the following morning 
Lord Castlereagh’s letter of the same 
date, making me_ responsible for 
that concealment. 

[ have not to trouble your Jord- 
ship with any further observations. 
I have confined myself to matters 
crowing out of Lord Castlereagh’s 
letters, aud out of your lordship’s 
statement; on those alone have I 
any right to claim your lordship’s 
attention. 

To this address to your lordship 
I have been compelled to resort, 
however reluctantly, to vindicate 
my private honour. As to any 
charges against my public conduct 
—tiis is not the mode to reply to 
them. If any such shall be brought 
before me, at the proper time and 
place, I shall be prepared to repel 
them. I have the honour to be, 
with great respect, my lord, 

Your lerdshijy’s most obedient 
humble servant, 
Grorce CANNING. 
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of SIR JOU 


s Narrative « 


‘Yom Mr. Moons’ 


n HE directions of government 
seen that-the cavalry should 
he sent by land; but a discretion- 
wy power was given to the com- 
mainder to move the infantry, by 
wa or land, as he judged best. 
pon an examination of the sub- 
t, there was found to be no 
choice; for independently of the 
uncertainty and danger of a coast- 
mg voyage in winter, which, even 
rhen prosperous, unhinges the 
whole machinery of an army, it 
was ascertained that, at Corunna, 
there were hardly the means of 
equipping and forwarding the 
corps commanded by Sir David 
Bird. The Spanish government 
depated Colonel Lopez, a Spanish 
oheer, who was well acquainted 
with the roads and resources of the 
fountry, to assist the British Army 
“its march, to establish maga- 
nes, and to make the necessary 
urangements with Sir John Moore. 
He confirmed the former intelti- 
knee, and pressed him, in the 
ame of the Junta, to march by 
vat bring him, that if he 
y sea, one half of the army 
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the Cauraicn of the Brrrisn Army. | 

could never leave the coast for want 
of necessar} 

The next question was, whether 


! 


1, . 
a prraocecg 
‘ 


they shou! a northerly 
direction, through Portugal to Al- 
meida; or should take the great 
eastern road Llvas, and thence 
march through jistremadura. Ne- 
cessity decided this question like- 


iil 


Lo 


wise; for it was found that the 
whole could not ve ubsisted Mii the 
road by kivas; no magazines hav- 
ms been fori (d lor such a body 
Of trou} Wohnen the Spanish 


COMM ssaly-veie val Was consulted 
on this subjcct, and when the quan- 
tity « f meat punnsre | by the 
tish explained to him, 
he computed, that, were they to 
be supplied with the rations spe- 
cified, in three months all the oxen 
would be consumed, and very few 
hos would be left in the country. 

Strict inquiry then made 
respecting the roads through the 
north of Portugal, where there was 
known to be abundance of food, 

He found the Portuguese at 
Lisbon incredibly ignorant of the 
state the roads of their own 

A evuntry : 
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country: but all agreed that can- 
non could not be transported over 
the mountains which fori the nor- 
thern boundary between Spain and 
Portugal. Even British officers, 
who had been sent to examine the 
roads, coufirmed the Portuguese in- 
telligence. 

As equipments could not be pro- 
tured at Corunna, as tood could 
not be supplied on the road by 
Elvas, and as the artillery could 
not be drawn over the Portuguese 
mountains, it became absolutely 
necessary to divide the army. 

This distressing measure was 
adopted from necessity aloné. fh 
an absolute government, like 
France, where the ruler is skilled 
in military operations, and possesses 
power to bring forth all the means 
and resources of the country, such 
difficulties vanish; but in Spain and 
Portugal, few obstructions can even 
be removed by the government ; 
they can only be evaded. 

It was then determined to send 
five brigades of artillery to accom- 
pany the cavalry through Spain ; 
and four regiments of infantry were 
added for their protection. 

This important corps of six 
thousand men. was inirusted = to 
Lieut.-reneral Hope, and directed 
to march by Elvas ou the Madrid 
read, to Badajos and Espimar. And 
two brigades under General Paget 
moved by Elvas and Alcantara. 


The rest of the army moved 
through Portugal. 
Two brigades under General 


o 
Beresford went by Coimbra and 


Almeida. 
Three brivades under General 
Vraser, by Abrantes and Almeida. 


Sir Jonn Moore, thinking it of 


very great importance that some 
artillery should accompany these 
rorps, crdered one light brigade of 
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six-pounders under Captain Wi 
mot, to proceed through Portugal ; 
and he trusted to this officer's ae. 
tivity to transport the guns over the 
mountains by dint of labour. 
The different regiments of. each 
division followed each other jg 
succession to facilitate the march 3 
sir Joln Moore intending, that the 
whole of the troops coming from 
Portugal should unite at Salamanea: 
and that Sir David Baird and 
Gentral Hope should either 
them there, or at Valladolid. 

The several divisions haying 
moved off, Sir John lett Li bon on 
the 27th of October. And I shall 
here introduce some remarks on 
the state of Spain, and ca the plan 
of the campaign decided on by the 
British government. 

‘Towards the end of sumer, 
after the surrender of Dupont, the 
French army retired fiom Madnd, 
and repassed the Ebro. Ther 
force in this direction consisted af 
above 45,000 men, concentrated 
in Navarre and Biscay; their night 
at Bilboa, and iheir leit at Aybar. 
They had besides garrisons in Bar- 
celona, Figueras, and other tor 
tresses in Catalonia, amounting to 
full 13,000 men more: 

In these positions they quietly 
waited for reinforcements. And 
every foreign journal announced 
that vast bodies of troops of every 
description were hastening through 
Germany aid France to Bayonne, 

During this period the Spanish 
and English newspapers were Te 

orting the enthusiastic patriotism 
of the Spaniards; that all ranks, 
young and old, had taken up arms, 
were eager to rush upon their ene- 
mies, and determined to die rather 
than submit to a treacherous, cruel) 


jon 


and impious invader: | Such i 
the spirit of the prociamatm 
in 
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st the British government, not 
trating to such authorities, sent 
officers and ‘agents mto- various 
varts of Spain, who also extolled 
he universal ardour of the coun- 
wy, Aad full credit appears to 
have been given to this description 
ofthe state of Spain: for the Bri- 
ish army was dispatched into 
Leon to participate in the glory of 
expelling the French from the Pe- 
mnsula. 

The Spanish government recom- 
mended Burgos as the 
ynion for the British troops, and 
Madrid and Valladolid were the 
places appointed for magazines. 
And government communicated to 
Sir John Moore, through Lord 
William Bentinck, that it was ex- 
pected he would find between sixty 
and seventy thousand men assem- 
hed under Blake and Romana, in 
the Asturias and Gallicia. 

These were independent of the 
amies on the front and left flank 
ofthe French position. ‘The lat- 
ter was conce!ved to be the most 
numerous of any, and placed under 
the command of the Marquis de 
Castanos, 

The conviction of the universal 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards was, 
at this time, so prevalent in the 
British Cabinet, that, in a memo- 
fal transmitted:for the inforthation 
of Sir John Moore by the secretary 
of state, it is stated, that the French 
trmies Could not enter the defiles 
of the Asturias without exposing 
themselves to be destroyed even by 
the armed peasants. 

But the strongest proof of the 
fuisinformation 
Spanish affairs is this, that in the 
month of September it was consi- 
Hered most probable, that the Spa- 
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niards alone would soon drive the 
French out of the Peninsula. This 
conviction was so strong, that in- 
quiries were directed to be made 
by Lord William Bentinck respect- 
ing the intentions of the Spanish 
goverument upon the expulsion of 
the French. And directions were 
given, under particular circum- 
stances, to urge the inyasion of the 
south of France with a combined 
British and Spanish army, 

Had these relations been well 
founded, and had the general fer- 
vour really existed, there could 
have been no objections to sending 
the British army by the nearest 
roads to join such numerous and 
intrepid allies. For the most ti- 
mid could entertain no apprehen- 
sions, if the French were to be as- 
saulted by such superior numbers. 

Such was the flattering picture 
of affairs that was presented to the 
view of Sir John Moore, before he 
commenced his march, and was 
enabled to judge for himself. 

In passing through the Portu- 
wuese territory, the tropps be- 
haved with order and regularity, 
which formed a striking contrast 
to the cruelty and rapine that of 
late years disgrace the French ar- 
mies, The people were civil; but 
considerable — difficulties occurred 
respecting provisioning the treops. 
Setaro, a contractor at Lisbon, had 
agreed to supply the divisions with 
rations on the march through Por- 
tugal. But this man failed in his 
contract; and the divisions of Ge- 
neral Fraser and Beresford were 
obliged to be halted; and had it 
not been for the great exertions of 
the génerals, the troops would 
have been long delayed, 

' There was also a great want ol 
money, from which excessive in- 
conveniences resulted. It had been 
supposed that government bills 
would 
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would have been accepted; but 
promissory notes do not obtain cre- 
dit in Spam and Portugal, as in 
England. At Guarda, the. chief 
mayistrate refused to procure pro- 
visions without regular payments, 
and the peasantry had a dread of 
paper money. ‘These difficulties 
were, however, surmounted, but 
not without great expence. 

The commander of thie 
was usually entertained with po- 
liteness at the houses of the nobility. 
He saw littleappearance of a French 
party, but was surprized to observe 
the slight interest the Portuguese 
took in public aflairs. They wer 
generally well inclined, but luke- 
warm. 

As Sir John Moore was ap 
proaching the scene of action, he 
gradually acquired just notions of 
Spanish affairs; for he w 
correspondence with men of can 
dour and discernment who resided 
on the spot. Little was written | 
them of Spanish ardour and enthu- 
siasm: their letters, on the con- 
trary, were filled with details ot 
the weakness and tardiness of ti 
central junta, 

This assembly consisted of thirty- 
two persons with equal 
So numerous an executive body 
was ill calculated for prompt deci- 
sions. Self-interest, mutual jea- 
lousy, and discord, distracted their 
councils. There gvas no predomi- 
nant leader to vive uinilorinity to 
their acts, no animating pass ons to 
elevate their minds. By cold lan- 
guor, and foggy dullness, they 
cintled and damped the spirits of 
the nation. 
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by he r T o > | 
»y the rapid approach of the viet. 
rious armies of Buonaparte 
Jiudging what he cou . 
hers, cr | at he coulddo, by what 
‘ te «clil i a » . 
| : ’ V “a capable of, they 
ouen H < } , : 
ae ye Slnost Impossible for his 
army to traverse the Pvrenées in 
winter. } 1 We 
| But should the French 
have the temerity to effect such a 
passage, it was believed they would 
soon be famished. These notions 
were* applicable to the resources 
lormerty possessed by France, But 
the magnitude of the military pre- 
oneren4 . t } vy . 
parations of their present enemy, 
iit tale eclerity of his Movements, 
confounced all such calculations, 


Lord William Bentinck Saw 


cle rly the crror c inmutted by the 
bs nant irds. Inad itch about the 
beginning of October, he observes, 


with a melencholy presaye, “ | am 
ery moment more and more 
4é . , ¥ ‘ ’ 
convineed, that a blind confi. 
dence in their own strength, and 
‘natural slowness, are the rocks 
“upon whieh this good ship run 
“the ri kK « i hy me w recked,” 
li was wondered at in England, 
patriots, who were 
bet swarming tm Spain, 
did not ch ree the discomfited re- 
mains of the French armies lurk- 
ing behind the bro: Why are 
they not exterminated betore they 


ait Col forced 
The Nara is de Castanos and 


‘eneral Blake could have answered 
sat isfae torily 


~ 


these Imaquirics very 
to all Lidit ibigent mitiita \ men: lor 
t is clear. from existing documents, 
hat the Spanish armies were % 

spteh. 
weak in nuinbers, and SO wreteh 
edly equipped, 
encountering the French, even 
fore their reinforcements arrived. 
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e carried on, he could obtain 
ne certain accounts of the num- 
ners or condition of the Spanish 
frees, before the arrival of Buona- 
varte, But after that event, when 
thev had assembled all their new 
ksies, it was found that the ar- 
mies of the centre and right united, 
under the Generals Castanos and 


Palafox, formed only a force of 


49,000 men. And the following 
extract from the resolutions of a 
council of war composed of the 
privcipal Spanish cenerals, which 
was held at Tudela on the 3th of 
November, exposes part of the 
distresses of these armies. At this 
riod General Blake’s army, called 
the army of the left, was known to 
be in the utmost danger; yet the 
council came to this resolution: 

“ Attention being had to the ac- 
“tual state of penury and want, 
“which the ariny of the centre, 
“destitute of the most necessary 
“means, is suffering; considering 
“alo that .this eflective force is 
“much Jess than had been sup- 
“posed; it is agreed that in the 
“present moment it cannot be of 
“assistance to the army of the 
“left, notwithstanding the  con- 
“vichion of thr ure ney of such 
* assistance,’ &e 

To give a further view of the 
staie of the principal Spanish army, 
I shall extract a short passage irom 
the Marquis of Castanos’s dispatches 
tothe secretary of the central junta, 
Nov. 25, 1808S. 

4 leave to your excellency to 
“conceive the critical situation of 
“a army immaveable from _ its 
“few resources, and the greatest 
“part of which was composed of 
y nae levies, badly clothed, and 
a vadly provisioned.” 

This was the lanvuace of the 
Spaniards. And I shall give at 
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extract of a letter from Captain 
Whittingham to Lord Williant 
Bentinck, which will show the im- 
pression that the appearance of part 
of their army made upon an Eng 
lish officer. 


Head quarters, Calahorra, 
287, Oct. 1808, 

* On the 23th, General Casta- 
nos left this place for Legrono, 
We arrived about four ia the 
“evening. The army of Castile 
“ was drawn up to receive the ge- 
“neral. Its strength about 11,000 


“ 
© 


“men, But, to form any idea of 


“ jts composition, it is absolutely 
“ necessary to have seen it. It is 
“a complete mass of miserable 
“peasantry, without clothing, 
“without organization, and with 
“few oflicers that deserve the 
* name. 

“ The general and principal of- 
‘‘ficers have not the least confi- 
dence in their troops; and, what 
“js yet worse, the men have no 
‘« confidence in themselves. 

* This is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture; it ls a true portrait,” &e. 
“xC. - 

Such was the condition and 
amount of the troops under Casta- 
nos and Palafox towards Novem- 
ber, alter all were collected that 
could be raised. But in Aucusi 
and September they were, doubt- 
less, much fewer. Castanos found 
it dangerous to approach the French 
posts. ‘The Spaniards sometimes 
engaged in skirmishes; but were 
so much worsted, that they found 
it prudent to keep at a distance 
and wait for reinforcements. 

A similar reason accounts for 
the inactivity of General Blake 
during these important months 
‘The disposition to exaggeration in 
Spain is such, thet it is difficult 
evel 
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even now to ascertain what was 
the number of this army. But it 
certainly could never have been 
considerable; for after the arrival 
of Romana’s corps, of upwards of 
SOOO men, and every exertion that 
was made, it appears from Captain 
Carrol’s dispatches that the actual 
number that foueht the French did 
not amount to 17,000 men. And 
the want of oflicers, of food, of 
clothing, and of every species of 
warlike equipment, was lamenta- 
ble. Instead of General Blake be- 
ing cwlpable for not attacking the 
French, his error undoubtedly was 
extreme rashness. 

Sir John Moore, by the close 
correspondence he carried on with 
Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Stu- 
art, Colonel Graham, and others, 
gradually penetrated the disguises 
with which the Spanish ygovern- 
ment enveloped their affairs. It is 
self-evident, that a judicious plan 
of a campaign can be formed only 
by reflecting upon the actual state 
of things; and must necessarily be 
ul contrived, and probably unsuc- 
cesstul, if drawn up on false intelli- 
gence, Yet the Spanish juntas 
exerted all their finesse to deceive, 
not their enemy, but their ally; 
aud succeeded so perfectly, as to 
lead them to execute a plan adapted 
to a state of circumstances the re- 
verse of their real condition. The 
high-sounding proclamations, ex- 
avverated numbers, invented victo- 
ries, and vaunted enthusiasm, could 
not deceive hin whom it was use- 
tul to deceive. Buonapirte pos- 
sessed ample means of obtaming 
exact wtormation. ‘There were 
traitors, even among the loudest 
seeming patriots; who enabled him 
io calculate wah perfeet accuracy, 
the precise proportion of patriouism 
scattered through Spain 
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Yet there are some 
would lead one 
that the Spanish 
cess of 


facts that 
almost to Suspect, 
juntas, from ey. 
presumption, ignorance, 
and a heated IMayination, were s 
blinded, as to have misled the Bp. 
tish cabinet unintentionally. For 
it is a well-known fact, that at firs 
they considered Spain as more than 
a match for France. They applied 
to us for arms and money, but said 
they wanted no men; believing 
they could raise more soldiers thay 
they required. How long this in. 
infatuation continued, I cannot pre- 
tend to say; but they appear to 
have acquiesced in the offer of Bri- 
tish auxiliaries on the 26th of Sep- 
tember. 

It happened that accounts were 
brought to the junta at Aranjuez, 
Oct. 4th, of “a letter having been 
“intercepted, addressed by the go- 
“vernor of Bayonne to Marshal 
“ Jourdan (the French commander 
“in chiet), wherein it is stated, 
that between the 16th of Octo- 
“ber and the 16th of November, 
“reinforcements to the amount of 
“66,000 infantry, and from 93 to 
«“ 7,000 cavalry might be expected 
to enter Spain. 

“Mr. Stuart will tell you that 
this news is credited.” 

That this news was correct, | 
have no doubt. Buonaparte, though 
he constantly attenipts to deceive 
the werld by his public proclama- 
tions, has too much political wit 
dom to deceive his own generis, 
Nor could he have thrown this letter 
purposely in the way of the Spa 
niards, as he could not wish to rouse 
them from their lethargy. 

This intelligence threw the cen- 
tral junta into great alarm; they 
began to think that the busines 
was serious ; Castanos was order 


to his post, and such levies ap 
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quid collect: were sent forward to 
bro. 

(ee aud alarming as Was the 
ytuation of affairs, the dilatormess 
of the Spanish government could 
pot he corrected, So that when 
Sp David Baird arrived at Corun- 
ol. Oct. 13th, the junta of Gallicia 
refused him permission to land the 
troops. Sir David was astonished, 
and sent off expresses to Madrid 
and to Lisbon. He at last obtained 
leave to land; but his reception was 
w cold, and there was such a total 
want of all exertion to assist him 
in equipping the army for its ad- 
vance, that he wrote to Sir John 
Moore to know if he had the sane- 
tion of the supreme junta for the 
admission of British troops imto 
Spain. 

He was at last satisfied as to this 
point; but he found, that whatever 
was necessary either for the sus- 
tenance or movement of the troops 
must be procured solely by his own 
exertions; and by payimg a high 
price to those whom he came to 
assist. 

Sir John marched on rapidly, and 
reached Atalia, Nov. 5th. Here it 
was discovered, contrary to the in- 
formation received at Lisben, that 
the roads, though very bad, were 
practicable for artillery. But the 
ignorance of the Portuguese respect- 
ing their own country is such, that 
the road was found out only from 
stage to stage by the British ofli- 


cers. This was now a subject of 


serious regret; for had the road, 
bad as it was, been known at first, 
General Hope’s division could have 
marched with the rest of the army. 
Dispatches were now sent to 
meet him at ‘ruxille, to desire 
that he would not trust to report, 
but send forward officers to exa- 
wine if there were a nearer road 
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practicable for the guns, without" 
going round by Madrid. 

Letters were here received from 
Lord William Bentinck, acquaint- 
ing Sir John Moore that the French’ 
reinforcements were entering Bis- 
cay, and that Castanos was making 
some movements which might 
bring on an action; and also that 
the central junta referred Sir Jobin 
to concert his movements with Ge- 
neral Castanos. 

The general arrived at Almeida, 
Nov. 8th; it ramed incessantly ; 
the troops, however, moved on in 
spite of the weather, and behaved 
extremely well: but it is painful 
to be obliged to make an exception, 
of some soldiers who had commit- 
ted many daring crimes. The 
commander-in-chief determined to 
put a stop to such disorders. One 
of the soldiers, who was detected 
my marauding and = robbing, was 
tried by a general court-inartial, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
Sir John Moore then tesued the fol- 
lowing order. 


“* GENERAL ORDERS. 


November 11th, 1808. 

“ Nothing could be more pleas- 
7 ing to the commander of the 
“forces, than to show mercy to a 
soldier of vood character under 
“his command, who had been led 
“ inadvertently to commit a crime ; 
“but -he should consider himself 
“neglectful of his duty, if, from 
« ill-judged lenity, he pardoned 
“ deliberate villainy. 
“The crime committed by the 
“ prisoner now under sentence, 1s 
‘of this nature, and there is no- 
thing in his private character or 
“conduct which could give the 
“least hope of his amendment, 
“were he pardoned: he must 
‘“« therefore 


‘ 


-~ 
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“therefore suffer the awful pu- 
“nishment to which he has been 
condemned. 

‘The commander of the forces 
“trusts that the troops he -com- 
“mands will seldom oblige him to 
‘ resort to punishments of this kind ; 
‘and such is his opinion of Pritish 
‘ soldiers, that he is convinced they 
‘will not, if the officers do their 
‘duty, and pay them proper atten- 
“ tion. 

“ He however takes this oppor- 
“ tunity to declare tothe army, that 
‘ he is determined to show no mercy 
“to plunderers and maratders; or, 
« in other words, to thieves and vil- 
« Jains. 

“The army is sent by England 
“to aid and support the Spanish 
“nation, net to plunder and rob 
‘its inhabitants. And soldiers 
‘who so far forget what is due to 
« their rae honour, and the ho- 


*~ 


nour of their coun try, as to com- 
“mit such acts shall he d tive red 
“over to tu tice : the military law 
« must take its course, and the pu- 
‘‘nishment it awards shall be in- 
‘ theted.”’ 

On the Tith of November the 
advanced guard crossed a rivulet 
winch divides Spain from Portugal, 
and marched to Ciudad Roedrivo. 
The governor of this town met Sir 
John two miles off; a salute was 
fired from the ramparts, and he was 
conducted to the principal house of 
the town, and hospitably enter- 
tamed, 

The appearance of the country, 
and the manners of the people, 


| ' 
change most remarkably, immmedi- 


ately on crossing the boundary be- 
tween Spin and Portugal; and thi 


advantage is entirely in favour of 
Spam. We wer received, on ap- 
proachiwe Ciudad Rodrivo, with 
shouts of © Viva los Ingleses !”’ 


‘J his adores able rece plion Was Gra- 





































tifying ; and the ceneral proceeded 
next day to San Marti in, “-n 
seven leagues distant, where 
lodge dat i house of th Curate 
sensible, respectable man, aa 
tii of conversat | told him 


mau.' ly 


a 


Villas 4 of 


that on the same day th nrere 
ding year he had lodved the Frenek 
General Loison, on yi: ys ch to p, 
tugal: and that Junot and the ort 

Hrench generals had slept there jg 


succession. 

On the 13th of Novem). r § 
John arrived with his advanced 
guard at Salamanca, where he halt. 
ed, intending to assemble there al 
the troops which were coming fh 
Portugal. But before he 
the town, he learnt the tate of wl 
was called the ariny of Estrema. 
aura. 

The Spanish corps, consisting at 
about 12,000 raw recruits, com 
manded by a very young man, the 
Count Belvedere, we advanced 
without support to Burgos, an open 
town, in the front of the French 
army. So extraordimary a manev- 
vre was followed by a natural re- 
sult. They were attacked by 
superior fore and completely 
routed. 

A few hours after Sic John had 
arrived at Salamanca, he wrote ty 
Lord William Bentinck, at Madrid 
who was acting as minister trom the 
British court. 
John Moore to Lerd Wilham 

fentinck. =~ 


Salamanca, 13th Nov. 1808. 


“MY DEAR LORD, : : 
“7 arrived here early in the a 
I am not only jaded 
alee by the 


- 


Lernoon. 
‘by my journey, but 


“6 different people } have been 
“ obliged to speak to; and 
“that Lam anxious to send a Cov 


| 


wi.* ih! 
“rier to you as soon as yp 
‘ gho ald 














«ould have delayed writing to 
«sou until morning. [ received 


«upon the road your two letters of 


«the Sth, and that of the ninth with 
«the inclosures, some of which 
‘ shall be returned to you by the 


next courier. 
«J am sorry to say, from 
«David Baird, { hear nothing but 
complaints of the junta of Co- 
«ryunna, who afford him no assist- 
“ance. They promise every thing, 
but give nothing ; and after wait- 
ing day after day for carts, which 
they had promised 10 procure, 
. for the carriage of st res, his 
at last obliged 


Sir 


‘ 


“commissary Was 
“to contract for them atl an exor- 
“bitant price, and then gut them. 
“This is really a sort of conduct 
“ quite intolerable to troops that the 
“Spanish government have asked 


“for, and for whose advance they 
‘were daily pressing. 

“On my arrival here, and telling 
Colonel O’Lawler that I wished 
to have supplies immediately pro- 
vided on the road from Astorga 


- 
= 


-~ 
- 


> 
- 


- 
- 


the troops from Corunna, he be- 
“gan by telling me, that a power 
“which he should have got, and 
which it was promised should be 
sent after him from Madrid, had 
not been sent; that he lad thus 
no authority, and had hitherto 
been acting upon his own credit. 
Part of this was a tris k—pour’ se 
faire valoir; it tended only, 
however, to show me, that he 
was not the man who should 
have been selected for us; but, 
‘if selected, he should have been 
furnished with every authority to 
‘make hin useful. J ran over all 
‘this to you, though, perhaps, it 
* should properly be addressed to 
‘Mr. Frere; but to vou I can 
"slate it with more ease, and I 


* | *}ye ’ ’ , 
shal) thank vou to $C an LO Frere 


. 


- 
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to this place, for the march of 
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upon it, when I hope he will 
have some communica- 
tion with the Spanish ministers, 
and plainly tell them, if they ex- 
pect thie advance of the British 
army, they must pay somewhat 
more attention to its wants. Pro- 
}* r officers mist he sent to ine, 
vested with full powers to call 
forth the resources of the coun- 
try when they are wanted, and 
without delay ; the same as is 
} 


sCrious 


‘done, I presume, for the Spanish 


armies; we shall pay, but they 
are not to allow us to be imposed 
upon, but to tell us what is paid 
by tne Spanish government in 
We find no difficulty 
with the people; they receive us 
every where well. But the au- 
thorities are backward, and not 


} 
£UCi Cases, 


like ihose of a country who Wish 


our assistance 

“The ofliccr you mention to 

have been sent to Sir David Baird, 
by slow Journeys, “as if 

in projound peace, and cnse- 

quently arrived too lat, and 

when litthe wanted. ‘The head 


c 


“of Baird’s columu its this day at 


‘bably direct it to ] 
‘Zamora, ani 
“near to me a 
‘will admit; probably by 


‘ Astorga; but had they waited 


for the said office r would have 
been still at The Spa- 
niards seem to think that ewery 
body should {fly but themselves. 
Lhe troops trem Lisbou begin to 
march in here to-morrow, and 


Corunna. 


‘will continue to arrive by corps 


daily until the Pod, whiei the 
whole will be assembled. I have 
directed Baird also to continue 
the march of his troops on Bena- 
vente, as soon as supplies per- 
mit it; and by the time the head 
reaches Benavenate, I shail pro- 
tj ceed on to 

close the whole ds 
this place, as cover 
. the 93d 

instant the rear of Baird’s will 


‘“< he 



























































ai 


” inarched aWay fre bi the polit of 
‘assembly, and have Ieft us ex- 


‘expect that, with my 


‘myself 


se 


+ 


be about Zamora, but it will de- 
the authorities of the country; 
if they are slow, it is impossible 
quick, All this, 


SUpPOst- 


pend on the aid and activily of 


for me to be 


however, iS upon the 


‘tion that the French do not dis- 


turb us; aud | suppose you 
know they are at Burgos, At 
Ciudad Rodrigo, I received a _let- 
ter by express from El Conde de 
Belvedere, from Burgos, dated 
the 9th, stating that he expected 
to be attacked by superior num- 
bers, and begging that I would 
I wroie 


* as ‘ " . ‘ " 
hasten iv his asSistadhice, 


‘to bim that | had been march- 


ing for some time with al the 
haste | could: but, it he was to 


‘be attacked so soon, it was im- 


prossibne foi bye io render him 
uny ISSESLATIC’ ¢ and he should 
his situation to Madrid. 

y arrival here, I was in- 

formicd by the Marquis de Ci- 
nalbo, that the Spanish troops 
had been fereed to retire from 
Peart OS, wnd the French were in 
Joss selon of it. I hope the let- 
ter 1 wrote to general Castanos 
from him some ex- 
planation of his views, by which 


is pu i 


| Dor niy 


Wii) draw 


l may regulate my motions. 
Dut his movements, and those of 


the amy under General Blake, 
require some explanation, m= or- 


‘der to bi unde rstood : for, though 
‘they know that a British force 


is marching from different parts, 


im order to unite, they have 


Posea lo he alla hed and iuiter- 


‘rupted before our junction; but 


il we were umited, he can hardiy 
vy force, I 
should march terward aud place 
within attack 
trom such numbers, 
whilst bis and Blake’s armies are 


reach of 


stipecrier 
‘ 
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“removed at such a cistance as tg 
i ere © bt p be, began 
“ be made plain whe: fam tae 
* Gene ‘al Castan W wwii 
¥ as ar Ss, | ith respect 

ty magazines, it is impossible for 
“ime to say where they ought to 
“be made, while | am sw much 
‘in the dark as to the novements 
“which are likely to occur; but 
“if the country is abundant, as js 
“said, we cannot want. But | 
“must have persons of an autho. 
“rity attached to me, who are ac. 


quainted with the resources, and 
“who, knowing the interior g0- 
‘vernment, customs, and man- 
“ners of Spain, can call them forth 
“for me and the British troops, in 
‘‘the same manner as they are 
“called forth for those of Spain, 
“ This regards not only provisions, 
* but caris, horses, quarters, and, 
‘in short, all the wants of troops. 
« With the aid of persons of this fe 
“seription, our own commissaries 
“can do; but without them we can 
“do nothing. The foundation of 
‘all this must be an order to th 
“ authorities throughout the pro- 
“ vinces, to give every aid to the 
« British, as to the Spanish troops. 
« It is a matter of indiflerence who 
“ pays these officers ;—it would be 
“more consistent with the dignity 
of Spain, that they paid them; 
“though we should reward them 
« according to their deserts. } 

« With respect to the magazines 
« at Madrid, it’ is very likely to be 
“a proper place for Spain to col- 
“lect a considerable depét of va- 
«rious kinds. It is their capital, 
«and they know best; but it does 
“not strike me a place where the 
“ British could be called upon to 
“make any collection. We shall 
“establish small magazines for 
* consumption in the neighbour 


“ hood where we are acting. These 
. creat 


o 
* 
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horeat reserves, Which a Country 
«wakes for general supply, should 
«be made by Spain; whic we ap- 
a proach it, we inay draw trom it, 
éand pay for what we get. But 
« Spain should amake it, and be 
«at the expefice und trouble of its 
#eonservation: as I bclicve we 
“gre giving money te Spain, 
« part of it may be applied by them 
“on this manner; but it is they 
«that should do iti—not we. 

“| have no ohjection to you, or 
“Mr, Frere, representing the he- 
“cessity of as many more British 
“ troops as you think proper. It 
“is certain that the agents, which 
“our government have hitherto 
“employed; have deceived them. 
“For atlairs here are by no means 
“ip the flourishing state they are 
- represented and believed to be in 
“England; and the sooner the 
“truth is known in England, the 
“better, But you must observe, 
“my lord, that whatever is eriti- 
“cal must now be decided by the 
“troops which are here: the 
“French, J suspect, are ready, and 
“will not wait, 1 differ only with 
“you in one point:—when you 
“say, the chief and great obstacle 
“and resistance to the French will 
“be afforded by the English ar- 
“my. If that be so, Spain is lost. 
“The English army; | hope, will 
“do all wlich can be expected from 
“their numbers: but the safety of 
“Spain depends upon the union of 
“its inhabitants, their enthusiasm 
“in their cause, and in their firm 
“and devoted determination to die 
“rather than submit to the French; 
nothing short of this will enable 
“them to resist the formidable at- 
, tack about to be made upon them. 
“i they will adhere, our aid can 
z of of the greatest use to them; 

» Mnot, we shail soon be out- 





Moore into Spaine [13] 
“ numbered, were our force qua- 
“ drupled., 
“1 am, therefore, much more 
anxious to see exertion and ener- 
gy in the government, and en- 
thusiasm in their armies, than to 
have my force augmented. The 
moment is a critical one—my 
own situation is particularly som 
l have hever seen it otherwise ; 
“but | have pushed into Spain at 
“all hazards;—this was the order 
“of my government, and it was 
“ the will of the people of England, 
‘“T shall andeavour. to do my best, 
“horing that all the bad that may 
“happen, will not happen; but 
“that with a share of bad, we 
“ shall also have a portion of good 
« fortune. | 
“ ‘This is a long letter for one whe 
“ began by saying that he was jaded; 
“but [have been gradually drawn 
“on by the. interest I take m the 
“subject. You will  communi- 
“cate to Mr. Frere such parts as 
“you think proper; and he will, 
“TI hope, act upon them. Be so 
“ good as to excuse me to him, for 
“ not particularly addressing bim- 
“self. Lord Paget was at Corunna 
“the 7th, with two regiments, the 
“7th and Oth hussars; the other 
«“ three were followimy fast, 
“T remain, &e. 
“ Joun Moors,’”’ 


ec 
ec 
es. 


sé 


Two nights after writing the 
foregoing, Sir John was awakened 
by an express from General Pigna 
telli, the governot of the province, 
to inform him that the French army 
had advanced, and taken possession 
of the city of Valladolid, which is 
only twenty leaguas from Sala- 
manca. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the weneral had been informed of- 
ficially, that his entry into Spain 

would 
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would be covered by 60 or 70,000 
men: and Burgos was the cily in- 


tended for the point of union for 


the different divisions of the Bri- 
tish army. But aiready not only 
Burgos, but Valladolid, was in pos- 
session of the enemy; and he found 
himself with an advanced corps in 
an open town, three marches from 
the French ariny, without even a 
Spanish picquet to cover his front. 

He had at this time only three 
brigades of infantry, without a gun, 
at Salamanca. The remainder 
Were moving up in Succes ion, but 
the whole could not arrive in less 
than ten days. 

This situation beiar extremely 
different from what he had been 
taught to expect, and that upon 
which the imstructions of the se- 
erelary of state were founded, called 
for very dillerent measures. kor 
i the French advanced im foree, he 
had no option but to fall back on 
Ciudad Rodrigo; the country round 
which being poor, could not 
sist the troops long; aud ifhe re- 
treated to Portugal, he hardly nn- 
proved his situation. ; 

The general had lenge foreseen 
the possibility of the French ad- 
vancing, to prevent the junction of 


sub- 


the British troops: and was quite 
at a f ss to comprehend the 1io- 
tives for the separation of the spa. 
nish armies; one of which was 
posted in Biseay, and the other in 
Arragon, while the country im front 
was left open, as into suffer the 
Vrench to advance upon the British 
before they were united. 

lt appeared also very singular, 
that the advance of the French so 
far into the country had produced 
no sensation among the people. 
The tact was established by a letter 
from General Pignatelli, -the cap- 
tain-weneral of thi province; yet 
the news was brought by no other 






































Afoore into ‘ UIs 


chanix I. The people were all te 
quil, and employed in their at 
hary occupations and amu 
and seemed to know or care very 
little about public matters, : 
The veneral assembled the Unte - 
rts 
be communicated to them 
ture of the city of Valla i 


‘ x pha ime d thie reaAsoOlis 


ke 
Ord:. 
tHe rts ; 


oh 
tiie’ ¢ ile 
ia, and 


bball 4 iivht 


“render it nec sary flor him te 
“ rere at present to Ciudad 
“ Rodrigo; that th temporary 
“retreat oucht not to dlisce 7 
“them: but that the ld 
= ploy CVELy ini + su tine power 
**to rouse tue enihusiasm of the 
“ people, which seemed to be some. 
© what abated.” 

He FCpres nie 2 \ I nae 
“tion had obt 
“ without makin 


“and tho gh the Eneiisn would be 
‘useful aunihar 


‘ l | ‘ 
“ could = by PANU , Iy the 
“union and efforts of the Span 
‘‘ ards themsely 
Ile told tlietha, «NK list have 
“the use of ‘all the « i mules 
“in the country, to trans his 
“magazines 1 | Rodrigo, 
should it becom: ’ es and 
‘that the troops, with days’ 
*€ provisions, Ou . in 
‘readiness. Put,” ! “« that 
“he had not \ 
** Vance ol the rCSL Ui si ‘ ay 
“from Portugal; ! was 19 
= of asscinl ine i » @alia 4 ld 
“not retire without an te 
ys 


 necessily. 


All this was listened to with calm 


' _ 
acquiescence Indeca 1 passive 
a ey rae 
disposition aL the -} 
, | | ei . h 
very remaradbc. for th \ itt 
of the @enerous u 
» ! ¢ | ‘ r2 
Pritish, and of the , | 
' ly ’ ti od 
Vat S GC) clic ila . i 
equal mudiifcrence. pc a 


the peop! mroved the 
their rule rms: for, oh sucil 
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Alay hh of Sir John 
there should not only have 


N, . 
= on toot, but 


pect numerous ariiles 
eery man in Spain should have 
wen armed, and reaay to act when 
Nor did this appear to 
for the supines 
ness Was not OWlllL: to disaflection 
amen? the peo} > thre pea antry 
vad lower orders were all well dis- 


required. r 
he impracticabie . 


nosed | but in ascending to the 
higher ranks, the spirit of mdepen- 


dence evaporates F 

| The general detached some mtel- 
leent ollficers, with strong patroles, 
gain intelliwence; by whem he 
won learnt, that a thousand French 
avalry, with two pieces of artil- 
bry, had entered Valladolid on the 
ith, and retired to Valencia next 
morning. But he understood that 
ro infantry had advaneed beyond 
jurgos. tle then sent orders to 
Generals Baird and Hope to con- 
eentrate their divisions, to advance 
with all speed to Salamanea, but 
to be upon their guard on their 
march. 

It is necessary here to go back a 
very little, to mention that Mr. 
Frere arrived at Aranjuez at the be- 
gianing of November, as minister 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
He of course superseded Lord Wil- 
lam Bentinck and Mr. Stuart; who, 
from having resided some time 
im Spain, and from personal qua- 
lifeations, had got acquainted with 
many of the leading men, and had 
acquired a clear insight into the state 
of aflairs, 

Their communications with each 
other, and with Colonel Graham, 
who Was at the head-quarters of 
the Principal Spanish army, as well 
. their correspondence with Sir 
“ae Moore, were all conducted with 
amony, and utility to the common 
Cayse, 
tenn ctane in the adiministra- 

the civil department, occurred 


M 


ore trto Spain. 
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at the period when the events were 
hastening to a Crisis, 


quired, his notions of 


Mr. Frere had unfortunately ac- 
Spanish po- 


litits in London; and his prepos- 
vssions were much too strong to be 
cHlaced by the observations of his 


predecessors, or even to 
hy the most opposing facts, 


be altered 
His 


peculiar notions were totally un- 
known to Sir John Moore, who, to 
inform him of his situation, and to 
promote the public service, wrote ag 
follows, from Almeida: 


Prom Sir John Moore to the Right 
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[lonourable J, Hookham Frere. 


«© Almeida, 10 Nov. L808. 


fs 


SIR, 

“As Mr. Stuart mentioned in a 
late letter which I had the ho- 
nour te receive from him, that 
he was in hourly expectation of 
your arrival at Madrid, I con- 
clude that ere this you have 
reached that capital. 

“ T shall not trouble you with 
any detail of my movements, as 
you will obtain every necessary 
information respecting them from 
Mr. Stuart and Lord William 
Bentinck, with both of whom I 
have been in correspondence ever 
since | was appointed to this com- 
mand, 

“The supreme junta have fixed 
upon General Castanos, as the 
person with whom [ aim to cor- 
respond, and to combine what- 
ever operations are to be under- 
taken by the troops under my 
command. ‘This cannot but be 
considered as a step towards ape 
pointing him the chief com- 
mander of the Spanish army; 
and having gone so far, it 18 a 
pity they did not go a little far- 
ther, and at once give him the 
appointment. This Sttiston 
“tee 
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the junta was only communi- 
cated to me a few days ago, by 
Lord William, in a letter which 
[ received on my road to this 
place. I bave written to General 
Castanos, to give him every in- 
formation with respect to the 
British force, the probable period 
of its junction; and I have re- 
quested to know from lim, his 
plans, and his instructions, with 
respect to the co-operation he 
expects from us. It is needless to 
say what dificrent measures | 
might have pursued, had I been 
sooner informed of the strength 
and condition of the different 
Spanish armies. As it is, the 
principal part of the infantry 
from Portugal is now passing the 


frontier; and by the middle of 


this month will be collected at 
Sulamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
General Hope, with the artillery, 
the cavalry, and 3000 infantry, 
will be in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid on the 22d; and the 
head of Sirt David Baird’s corps 
will reach Astorga on the I4th. 
lf nothing adverse happens, we 
shall be united early in Decem- 
ber, more or less advanced, ac- 
cording to the situation and 
movements of the armies now 
upon the Ebro. In the mean 
time I shall wait at Salamanca, 
with the troops asseinbling there, 
until Baird and Hope are more 
forward. Much is still to be 
done in the article of equipment 
and commissariat arrangement. 
As I see more myself of the re- 
sources of the conntry, I shail be 
able to decide the mode to be fol- 
lowed for securing to us our sup- 
plies; for the present we must 
depend.upon the Spanish govern- 
ment, and their chief director, 
Don Vincenti. 


“ |] understand Sir David 


from 
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ce 


Baird, that you were kind enonot 
to spare him 40,000/. from the 
“momes you brought with y.. 


“ from England. 
ce 


ce 


You 
I hare to thank 


oct mR, th 
, a8 With 
* great difficulty 1 was able to spare 
“ him 8,000/. We are now in the 
“ greatest distress for money; and 
of ifa quantity does not speedily ar- 
“ rive from England, we must de- 
‘« pend upon the generosity of the 
“ Spaniards for our supplies, | 
* doubt at present if there is where. 
“ withal, after the 24th of this 
“ month, to pay the troops their 
subsistence. 1 fear that in Ene. 
“ Jand, until very lately, they were 
“ not aware of the impossibility of 
“ procuring money either in Por. 
“ tugal or Spam. I leave this to. 
“ morrow, and shall proceed by 
“ Ciudad Rodrigo to Salamanca; 
‘« where I shall bope to have the 
« honour to hear from you. 
«“ [have the honour to be, &e. 
«© Joun Moore.” 


“T trust you will have the good- 
““ ness to excuse whatever is infor- 
« mal in this letter; you may be- 
“« heve it proceeds from no disre- 
« spect to you, but I have not been 
‘« informed, and ain quite ignorant 
“ of your appointment, whether 
« ambassador or minister plenipe- 
“ tentiary; and thought it better 
“ to give you no titles, rather than 
« the wrong one.”’ 

To this letter the following answer 


Was sent: 


From the Right Honourable J. “2 
Frere to his Excellency Sir John 
Moore, K. B. 

“ Aranjuez, Nor. 13, 1808. 

- sm. 
« | have 
« the letter which you 
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«honour to direct tome from Al- 
«meida, and which was delivered 
«to me by Lord William Ben- 
“«tinck. His messenger, who sets 
« off with the account, which I re- 
éeeived only this morning, of the 
« unlucky aflair of the 10th, near 
« Burgos, enables me to thank you 
#for the view which you have 
“given me of your intended move- 
«ments, and to mitigate the bad 
«news, by the assurance which I 
«think Ican venture to give, that 
«jt has notcreated any visible de- 
“gree of uneasiness or discouraye- 
“ment in the minds of the lead- 
“ing persons here. The people, 
“though much irritated, as it ts 
«said, are still farther from being 
« dejected than their leaders. Five 
‘thousand men marched forward 
«to-day from Madrid, and two re- 
’ giments from Toledo. The fixed 
“spirit of resistance which, with- 
“out calculation of danger or of 
“means, seems to have rooted it- 
“self m the minds of the people, 
“ appears superior to any reverses. 
“You will have heard of oyer- 


“tures of neyoliation; it seems 
“ doubtful Whether DBuonaparte 


“meant to include Spain im the 
“number of our allies with whom 
“he proposes to treat; and still 
“more, whether he would offer 
“terms which it would be possi- 
“ble to accept. Ishould incline 
“to think, therefore, that he had 
“no other object than that of ca- 
“joing the Emperor of Russia, 
“and facilitating the conscription. 
“He will not disunite Spain and 
“England, and I feel confident 
“that he will not succeed in low- 
“ering the tone, or relaxing the 
“ spirit, of this country. 

“You probably are already ‘ac- 
“quainted with the appvintment 
“ofthe Marguis Romana to the 
“command of Castanos’s and 

1809. 
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“ Biake’s army. His nomination 
“is, I understand, a popular one 
“at Madrid, and his long ab- 
“sence has given him an advan- 
“tage which is peculiar to him, 
“that of being wholly unmixed in 
“the political intrigues of the day. 
“T-shalk be obliged to Mr, 
“ Stuart for his assistance in the 
“military as well as other parts 
“of my correspondence; a_ cir- 
*“ cumstance which I trust will not 
“be unsatisfactory to you, as it 
“will, I am persuaded, be condu- 
“cive to the. furthering of the 
** public service. 
“ |] have the honour te be, 
“ Sir. 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 


“J. TH. Frere.”’ 


~ 


The preconceived notions of 
Mr. Frere were evinced even in 
ihis first letter, for he slurs over 
the defeat of the Estremaduran ar- 
my, by calling it “ the unlucky af- 
fair of the 10th;”? and he describes 
most emphatically the determined 
spirit oi a people whom he had 
just cgme ainong. 


The coriespondence continues : 


From Sir John Moore to the Right 
Honourable J. Hookham Frere. 


«“ Salamanca, Nov, 16, 1808. 


‘* SIR, 

« T had last night the honour to 
‘“ receive your letter of the 13th, 
“ together with letters of the 14th 
“ from Mr. Stuart and Lord Wil- 
‘ liam Bentinck. 

« It does not appear certain whe- 
“ther the French have advanced 
“in any foree to Valladolid; and 
“there is no reason to think, from 
“the information which reached 
‘me last night, that they have 
“ passed it. 

“In the course of this day all 

BR “ thie 
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this will be ascertaimed, from the 
reports of the officers and other 
rsons | have sent out. 

“General Pignatelli’s conduct 
was certainly not such as be- 
came a person holding a situa- 
tion of such trust. He seems to 
have run off upon the first alarm. 
It was right for him to retire, 
and put his person in safety, but 
no farther; there he should have 
stopped, and not have left the 
people without a head. It was 
his duty, I conceive, to have col- 
lected information, in order to 
communicate it to ine, and to 
those, who, like me, were mate- 
rially interested. I did not know, 
until I received Mr. Stuart’s let- 
ter, that the defeat of the Estre- 
madura army had been so com- 
plete. 

“ It was, however, nothing more 
than was to be expected, when 
so small a corps was committed 
so near to the strength of the 
enemy. 

“J have been unable hitherto 
to understand the movements 
and positions of the Spanish ar- 
mies: but I have taken it for 
granted that they were formed 
from local circumstances, and a 
knowledge of the ' 
which I} was ignorant. I should 
otherwise have said they were 
upon a scale much too great for 
the strengh of their armies. I! 


‘ begin to fear that this is the case, 


‘soon be beaten in detail. 


- 
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* 
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fe | 


‘nerals; and 


and that, if their system be not 
changed, we shall all of.us very 
To cOo- 
ver and protect the Brilish army, 
Whilst upon its march from such 


‘ distant points, in order to unite, 


never seems to have been in the 
contemplation of the Spanish ge- 
from the po- 
sition the French have taken, the 


now, 


“aecomplishment of it is become 


country, of 
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exce ° — 
idee bee ee 
much as my thove ek ee 
: ments im it are 
confined, and leave nothing but 
a barren country {o retire upon, 
I should undoubtedly be better 
at Valladolid; but it js iM poss; - 
ble for me to go there, whilst 
the French in force are so near 
it, and the Spanish armies are at 
such a distance. Until my force 
is united, I must be covered and 
protected: As the corps come 
to me from such opposite direc. 
tions, Corunna and Madrid, | 
cannot move towards one, with. 
out increasing my distance, and 
forsaking the other; and whilst 
they are each marching towards 
me, if | am forced to fall back. 
they will both risk to bedestroy- 
ed. The difference hitherto be- 
tween the position of the Spanish 
and French armies, as they have 
struck me, is this—the French, 
in order to concentrate, or to 
strengthen either flank, move 
upon the chord, the Spaniards 
upon the circumference; the 
movements of the one are short, 
and can be easily concealed, 
those of the other extended, and 
exposed to be interrupted. I 
shall write to General Hope to 
consider it as his object to join 
me at this place with all expedi- 
tion; but to be guided by the 
information he receives of the 
movements of the enemy, and to 
use his discretion. I shall direct 
General Baird to collect the 


‘whole of his corps at and about 
‘Astorga, whence his retreat to 


Corunna is safe; but not to come 
towards me, until I give him ne- 
tice; and in this I shall be guided 
by what I perceive of the ene 
my on this side of the Ebro, and 
from the information I expeet te 


‘receive from the Marquis de la 


« Romana, 











a» 
re 
ut 


’t 
ih 


«Romana, of his designs, and the 
« direction he means to give to the 
“ ish armies. I know not 
oem to address the Marquis; I 
#have therefore written this mili- 
“tary letter to you, and request 
“ will communicate its con- 
“tents to him. 

«The contents of the two let- 
«ters | addressed lately to General 
“Castanos, and which were sent 


‘ @ynder eover to Lord William 


“Bentinck, will of course be given 
“to him;—the tone of concilia- 
«tion which I have adopted in my 
“letters to General Castanos, and 
“which I shall continue to the 
“Marquis Romana, I trust you 
“will approve. I wish to impress 
“upon whoever commands _ the 
“Spanish armies, that I consider 
“myself as having but one inte- 
“rest with him, and that he will 
“find me as ready as any of his 
“own generals to follow and sup- 
“port his plans. ‘Ihe power and 
“controul over the direction of my 
“own army, which, as command- 
“ing an auxiliary force, I have, I 
“shall keep out of sizht, and hope 
“never to be obliged toexert. You 
“already know how much we are 
“distressed for money. Myr. Stuart 
“and Lord William both say that 
“itis tobe got by loan, or for bills, 
“at Madrid. Tins differs from the 
“information given to me by Mr. 
“Kennedy; but I shall be happy 
“to find that they are right, and 
“that Mr. Kennedy has been mis- 
“informed. If Mr. Erskine were 
“here, I should send him to Ma- 
“tid for that purpose; for if mo- 
hey is to be found, such are our 
| eCessities that we must get it 
, pon any terms: but, as Mr. 
, Erskine has not joined me, and 
* %, in his absence, I cannot spare 
Mr. Kennedy, I shall take it as 
‘Very particular favour if you 
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“will be kind enough to give me 
“your assistance in this matter :— 
* 1 have desired Mr. Kennedy to 
“ write to you upon it. 

“With respect to our supplies, 
“IT do not apprehend want. If 
“they exist in the country, and we 
“have money, our commissariat 
“will, procure them. What we 
‘‘ want is, sume persons conver- 
“sant in the mode, and furnished 
“with authority to call forth the 
“aid of the country and of. the 
** magistrates and civil authorities ; 
“if Dou Vincenti be the person 
“entrusted by the Spanish govern- 
“ment for the supply of. their 
“army, some person from him, to 
“ whom he has delegated his infor- 
“mation and his correspondence 
“with his agents in the provinces, 
‘is the person whom the Spanish 
“government should appoint to 
“attend the British army, and aid 
with his knowledge and with his 
“authority our commissariat ;—I 
“should rather this person were a 
man of character, not looking 
“solely to making a property of 
“wus, but that could be trusted, and 
“likely to be satisfied with having 
“discharged an important duty, 
“and with such pecuniary reward 
“as would necessarily attend it,— 
“is * ¥ * * * 
“JT have but one more subject 
to touch upon:—were the offi- 
“cers employed with the different 
“ armies to correspond, they might 
“have been useful before either 
“you or I were sent to Spain, and 
“when it was necessary for go- 
“ vernment at home to know what 
“was passing; but I own that I 
disapprove of any person being 
authorized. to correspond offici- 
ally with government but you 
and me. * RE * 
« If I want an English officer at 
any time to assist my communi- 
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“ cation with any of the Spanish 
“ generals with whom I am act- 
“ing, 1 can send one; but, in ge- 
“nera), I shall prefer a direct cor- 
“respondence with the general 
“himself, who will; of course, 
‘communicate many particulars 
“to me, which it is unnecessary 
“ and highly improper tor him to 
“ communicate to such oflicers. as 
“ are in general sent to them. My 
‘“‘ wish is, to overset the whole sys- 
“tem: to send them with their 
“Spanish rank to England; and 
“to send, as they may occasionally 
“be wanted either by yourself or 
“me, officers, or others, who will 
“look to no rank or emolument 
“but from their own country, in 
“whose duty alone they should 
“consider themselves employed, 
“and who, when no. longer want- 
“ed, return to their former occu- 
** pations, . 


“ [ have the honour to remain, &c. 
“ Joun Moonre.’”’ 


Some of the predictions con- 
taincd in the above letter were but 
too soon verified; for next day a 
letter was received troin Mr. Stuart 
at Madrid, of which the following 
is an exttact: 


Madrid, U7th Nov. 1208 
“The defeat experienced = by 
‘* Blake on the Lith of this month, 
“the occupation of Valladolid hy 
the French, and the distance be- 
‘tween the different divisions of 
“your army, give room for the 
“ most melancholy reflections. The 
‘orders which have been trans- 
‘mitted by the junta, in conse- 
‘quence of this state of things, 
“will, I fear, be very inadequate 
“ to meet the evil. 
“The advance of a few regi- 
‘ments in Andalusia, the concen- 


} 
i 


“tration of the runaways fi 

“ Burgos, &c. at Segovia, and the 
“atiempt to render the Passes of 
“the Somasierra and the Guada. 
‘* rama defensible, will not bave 
“ Madnd or Spain. And unless 
“ Blake eflects his union With you 
and Castanos brings together the 
“whole of  Arragon, Catalonia, 


“ Reding’s division, Xe. so as to 
“form a force superior t 

: § ft) ppo 
‘é 


nents, who are increasing daily 
‘“ | cannot flatter myself with any 
serious hope of a good result,” 

Other accounts were received of 
the defeat of General Blake’s army, 
which softened the misfortune 
But letters were received from co- 
lonel Graham, who was stationed 
with the central army, and who 
eave asad detail of cabals and di- 
visions between the generals, with 
the injucdicious interferences of the 


junta. 


Sut neither reason nor the ex- 
perience of all ages, nor their own 
mistortnnes, could prevail upon the 
junta to appoint a commander in 
chief. Sir John Moore’s ideas are 
best explained by himself. 


From Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere. 


Salamanca, 19th Nov. 1808. 


STR, 
« A courier from Madrid brought 
“one this morning letters from 
“Mr. Stuart and Lord Willam 


‘« Bentinck, of the 17th: the for- 


« mer inclosed an order from the 
“supreme junta of Ciudad Rodri- 
“ «o, to place 20,900 dollars at my 
“ disposition, to be repaid hereat- 
“ter. The junta of this town are 
“endeavouring to get money for 
“us. Nothing can exceed the at- 
“tention of the Marquis Cinalbo, 
“the president; the clergy, with 
“ Dr. Curtis at their head, exert 


“ ol 





La 
« themselves; and even a conver’ 
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wef nuns have promised five thou- 
“sand pounds ; — all this shews 
“ good will. The funds, how- 
wever, which it -can raise, are 
«gmall and very inadequate to our 
«wants. I trust that you will he 
«able to supply us more amply 
«from Madrid, until those from 
«England arrive. A king’s mes- 
«senger brought me, on the night 
“of the 17th, a letter from Lord 
«Castlereagh of the 2d, in which 
“he informs me, that two mil- 
«ljons of dollars are upon their pas- 
“sage to Corunna: but his lord- 
“ship adds, that the difficulty of 
“procuring silver is such, in Eng- 
“ lind, that I must not look for a 
“futther supply for some months : 
“and he impresses the necessity of 
“taking every means of obtaining 
¥money upon the spot. The ex- 
“nected arrival of the above sum 
“from England, must not, there- 
“fore, lessen your endeavours to 
“get what you can for us at Ma- 
4 ‘rid. 

“The French, who entered Val- 
“ladolid upon the afternoon of the 
“15th, left it the following morn- 
“ing; they were a thousand ca- 
“valry and two pieces of cannon : 
“they: returned to Placentia, and 
“have not since advanced from 
“it. I have written to Sir David 
“Baird to advance a part of his 
“corps to Benavente, and to close 
“up the rest to Astorga: when 
“this is done, he will forward that 
“from Zamora, and follow with 
“the rest; but as the propriety of 
“these movements depends upon 
“those of the enemy, the execu- 
“tion of them’ is left entirely to 
“Sir David’s discretion, who must 
“be guided by the information he 
“receives :—his rear will not reach 
“Astorza before the 4th of De- 
*cember, 

“Theard of General Blake’s de- 


Moore into Spain. 
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eat and retreat to Reynosa; but 
I knew no particulars, until I re- 
ceived this morning Mr. Stuart’s 
letter. General Leith, who is 
employed with that army to Cor- 
respond, has never written a line 
to me since I was in command. 
1 want general officers:—I have, 
therefore, written to him to leave 
any of the officers with him, 
to carry on the correspondence, 


and to join Sir David Baird at 
Astorga. 
“ The scenes which Colonel 


Graham describes, in his letters, 
as passing at the head-quarters of 
the central army, are deplora- 
ble. The iinbecility of the Spa- 
nish government exceeds belief. 
The good-will of the inhahitants, 
whatever it may be, is of little use, 
Whilst there exists no ability to 
bring it into action. 

“Toam in communication with 
no one Spanish army; nor am I 
acquainted with the intentions of 
the Spanish government, or of any 
of its generals. Castanos, with 
whom I was put in correspond- 


‘ence, is deprived of his com- 


inand at the moment I might 
liave expected to hear from him; 
and Ta Romana, with whom I 
suppose IT am now to correspond 
(for it has not been officially 
communicated to me), is absent 
— God knows where. In the 
mean time the French are within 
four marches of me, whilst my 
army is only assembling; in what 
numbers they are, I cannot learn. 
No channels of intelligence have 
been opened to me; and I have 
not been long enough in the 
country to procure them myself. 
| state these particulars to you. 
I wish it were in my power to go 
myself to Aranjuez, or Madrid, 
to. represent them; for really if 
things are to continue in this 

“ stafe, 
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“state, the ruin of the Spanish 
“ cause, and the defeat of their ar- 
“mies, is inevitable; and it will 
“become my duty to consider 
“alone the safety of the British 
“army, and to take steps to with- 
“draw it from a situation, where, 
“ without the possibility of doing 
“ good, it is exposed to certain de- 
“ feat. 

«| shall detain the king’s mes- 
“senger until | hear from you, 
‘lest you should wish to send by 
“him any dispatches to England. 
“| shall beg of Lord William Ben- 
“tinck to join the army, where, I 
** think, his services will now be most 
“ useful. 

“ | have the honour to be, &c. 
“ Joun Moone.” 


In this letter Sir John Moore 
complains of not having heard from 
General Leith; which was owing 
probably to the dilatoriness of the 
messenger, who at last reached Sa- 
lamanca with the following tidings: 


From General Leith to Sir John 
Moore. 


“ Renedo Valley of Caque- 
“ ringa, Province of Las Mon- 
‘¢ tanos de Santander, 15th Nov. 
« 1808. 


sti, 

“T regret to inform you that 
“the army of General Blake, in 
“ which was lately incorporated the 
“infantry of the Marquis de la 
“ Romana’s division, has been de- 
‘* feated in several attacks since the 
“ Sth instant, and is entirely dis- 
“persed; 1 have not time to en- 
* ter into detail of this unfortunate 
“‘ reverse, Carrying with it such se- 
rious consequences, for fear of 
delaying the intimation of that 
“which is so essential to make 
‘known in general terms to the 


“ commander of the Brit 
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ish arm 
advancing from Portugal to Ge 


licia. The Estremaduran army 
has-also experienced a reverse at 
Burgos. In short, the British 
army has nothing to depend 
upon in Las Montanos de San. 
tander. In Asturias there are 
but a few battalions, totally un. 
disciplined; and by the last ac. 
counts, the French occupy from 
Reynosa to Burgos. Except what 
remains of the Estremaduran 
army (of the position of which | 
am ignorant), and the British 
army, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the enemy. from advancing 
towards Leon and _ Valladolid 
that 1 know of. I very much 
suspect that he will avail him- 
self of this movement, to attack 
in detail the army of Palafox and 
Castanos, united nominally; and 
all of which are placed under the 
command of the Marquis de la 
Romana. The army has suflered 
principally from famine; and | 
do not think that it is possible to 
re-unite those who are flying in 
all directions, nearer than Astor- 
ga and Oviedo. It docs not ap- 
pear that there has been any 
want of spirit in the men; and 
in many instances, especially of 
the divisions of the north, distin- 
guished conduct. Some of the 
new officers have not behaved so 
well. Captain Pasley, royal en- 
gineers, who was sent to head. 
quarters to obtain information, 
and to communicate with the 
British army, I hope may have 
given early intelligence of the 
state of things. Capt. Lefebren, 
R. E. is the bearer of this letter, 
and will be able to give such 
information as may be required. 
[ regret to stute that Captain 
tirch, R. E. was wounded, but 
I hivpe he is doing well: I caused 

«him 








“him to be embarked on board the 
“Cossack frigate, at Santander, 
«from whence I saw seventeen 
«gil of transports, with warlike 
«stores and provisions, when there 
@appeared no chance of this pro- 
“smee remaining covered from 
“the enemy, who, no doubt, will 
«occupy a point so useful to the 
“ iards, and eventually to the 
«British. Santander was in the 
“ power of the enemy, after pos- 
“sessing the roads of Escudo and 
«Reynosa. The accounts of their 
“having entered that town are not 
“yet received, however. The dif- 
«ferent attacks have been at Zo- 
“rosa (between Durango and Bil- 
“bhoa), Valmaseda, Arantia; and 
“the total deroute, after a defeat 
“at Espinosa de las Montanax.— 
“ About 7000 re-assembled at Rey- 
“nosa on the 15th instant, but 
“without any order; from thence 
“they retreated after dark, and 
“have arrived in this valley, as a 
“half-starved and straggling mob, 
“without officers, and all mixed 
“in utter confusion. Never has 
“there been so injudicious and 
“ruinous a system begun and per- 
“sisted in, as that which has led 
“to the serious disasters of the pre- 
“sent moment. The Marquis de 
“la Romana, who is here, is quite 
“of that opinion; and if the army 
“on the other side, and near the 
“Ebro, has not, or shall not have 
“suffered before he can take this 
“direction, 1 hope affairs may re- 
“sume a more favourable aspect. 
“I had prepared copies of reports 
“onthe different affairs, addressed 
“by different officers to Lord Cas- 
“tlereagh: but, unfortunately, all 
“ty papers are on board the Cos- 
“sack man of ‘war. Mr. Amiotte, 
erg mean gore. 
y nin s vad health since 
his arrival, that it was difficult 
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“enough to get the stores, &c. 
“embarked. I apprehend the con- 
“voy, chiefly consisting of warlike 
“ stores, for the Marquis of Roma- 
“na’s division, and arms and pro- 
** visions, under my orders, for the 
“aid of the armies of Spain, has 
“gone to Corunna; as they could 
“not at this season keep the sea, 
“ and there is no good port nearer 
“than the last mentioned, from 
“whence the roads towards Leon 
“are not so good. I should hope 
“ soon to get near the British army. 
“ Under the present circumstances, 
“I feel an awkwardness at leaving 
“the Marquis de la Romana, with 
“whom I have received particular 
“instructions to communicate on 
“ any point still unsettled. I hope, 
« however, he will soon be able to 
« disengage himself from this part 
“of the army (if such it can be 
“ called); and he may probably be 
“obliged to go near the British 
“ army before he can communicate 
« with the rest of his own troops. 
‘| have the honour to be, &c. 
“ James Leiru, 
«M. General. 


“Tinclose a rough idea of the 
“ situation of this valley, relatively 
‘“ to the great route from Reynosa to 
« Santander.” 


Nothing certainly could be worse 
judged, than the orders sent by the 
junta to General Blake to fight the 
French army alone, instead of di- . 
recting him to fall back, and unite 
with General Baird at Astorga; for 
this Spanish army was in no Con- 
dition to contend with regular 
troops. There were, it is true, be- 
tween eight and nine thousand re- 
cular soldiers, whe had escaped 
from Denmark with the Marquis 
of Romana, and who fought well; 
but they were overpowered by supe- 
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rior numbers. The rest of this army 
consisted of unfortunate peasants, 
who had suffered with constancy, 
for four months, privations which 
would have annihilated a_ British 
army. 

They had endured excessive fa- 
tigue, were without shoes, almost 
without clothes, exposed to the 
cold on snowy mountains, obliged 
frequently to depend fer subsist- 
ence on such animals as_ they 
caught by accident ; on meat with- 
out salt—a food totally repugnant 
to the habits of Spaniards. ‘They 
passed many days without bread. 
Thew condition was so wretched, 


— oo —_—— ~ a a 


that it is not to be wondered at that 
they were easily dispersed, aud had 
no inclination to rally. 

Some of the fugitives even passed 
Salamanca, 

The Marquis Romana did pot 
consider it prudent to remain at 
Reynosa; he retired to Leon, to 
re-assemble as many as he could 
collect. ‘ 

It was now in the choice of Buc. 
naparte, either to turn his arms 
against Castanos,, who was posted 
in Arragon, or to march against the 
British, prevent their junction, and 
compel them to retire to Portugal 
and to their ships. 
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oe ue sritish army thus arrived 


at Corunna, entire and un- 


broken; and, in a military point of 


view, the operation was successful 
and splendid. Nearly seventy thou- 
sand Frenchmen, led by Buona- 
parte, with a great superiority of 
cavalry, had endeavoured in vain 
to surround or to rout twenty-six 
thousand British. Two hundred 
and fifty miles of the country had 
been traversed; mountains, defiles, 
and rivers had been crossed, in daily 
contact with their enemy. Though 
often engayed, even their rear-guard 
was never beaten, nor thrown into 
confusion: but it was victorious jn 
every cncounter, 

Much baggage undoubtedly was 
lost, and some three-pounders were 
abandoned; but nothing was taken 
by force. What was left, was ow- 
ing to the death of Way * 
and mules, and not to their escort 
ever being defeated. The courage 
and menacing attitude maintained 
by the cavalry and reserve were 


n-horses 


sufficient always to repel and over- 
awe the advanced guard of the 
enemy; and at Lugo, battle was 
offered by this handful of British, 
to three divisions of French, com- 
manded by their marshals. This 
challenge was declined; and the 
impression it made, enabled the Bri- 
tish to terminate their march alimost 
undisturbed. 

In fine, neither Napdleon nor 
the Duke of Dalmatia won a piece 
of artillery, a standard, or a single 
military trophy, from the British 
army. | 

The greatest danger was still to 
be incurred: the position at Corun- 
na was found to be extremely bad, 
the transnorts were not arrived, and 
the enemy were appearing on the 
heights. Some experienced gene- 
ral officers, of excellent judgment 
and distinguished valour, were %° 
impressed with the melancholy as- 
pect of affairs, as. to consider the 
state of the army almost desperate, 


They thought it their duty to Te 
. : present 
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present to the commander of the 
jyrces the little probability there 
gas of being able to resist the at- 
ucts of an enemy cannonading 
and pouring upon them from the 
pill, while they were waiting for 
shipping. And even should the 
transports arrive, to embark in the 
fee of a superior cnemy, could not 
he accomplished without an enor- 
mous loss. From these considera- 
ions they counselled Sir John 
Muore to send to the Duke of Dal- 
matia, and propose to enter mito 
terms with him, to permit the Bri- 
tish army to embark unmolested. 

Sir John Moore, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, rejected this ad- 
vice. 

It has excited a natural surprize, 
why the British ariny cid not retire 
upon Ferrol, and endeavour to save, 
at least, the Spanish fleet from fall- 
ing into the hands of the French? 
Unfortunately, there was not sufhi- 
cient mutual cordiality between the 
two nations to admit of such a 
measure. It was well known that 
the Spaniards would not admit the 
British within the gates of Ferrol, 
nor into any other naval arsenal. 
This put it out of the question. But 
had the Spaniards been better dis- 
posed, the harbour of Ferrol is so 
winding, and commanded by such 
high grounds, that the transports 
could never have got out. 

The French were seen next 
morning {January 12) moving in 
fotce on the opposite side of the 


nver Mero. ‘Lhey took up a po-_ 


sition near the village Perillo on 
the left flank, and occupied the 
houses along the river; while Sir 
John was incessantly occupied in 
preparing for the defence of his 
post, and making every arrange- 
ment for the embarkation of the 
oops. The generals and every 
ellicer of the army, were now in 
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full exertion torestore discipline and 
regularity to the troops, who were 
receiving such refreshments as could 
be procured in tkat place, and some 
repose from their toils. 

On the 13th of January, Sir David 
Baird marched out of Corunna with 
lis division, to occupy the position 
on the swelling grounds, and to re» 
main out all night. 

Sir John now completed his exa- 
mination of every plot of ground in 
the neighbourhood. 

Had the army consisted of dou- 

ble its foree, by occupying the range 
of hills situated about four miles 
from: Corunna, they could have dee 
fended themselves against very sue 
perior numbers. But this position 
was found much too extensive; for 
the yight and left flanks must have 
been exposed to be turned; and the 
enemy could have penetrated to 
Corunna, especially by the right 
flank. The possession of these high 
hills was therefore obliged to 5 
given up to the enemy; and the 
iritish were under the necessity of 
occupying a second range of much 
inferior heights. Disadvantageous 
as this position was, it was prefer- 
able to leaving it also to the enemy, 
and contracting the posts close 
round the town. For, had that 
been done, the enemy would have 
approached so near the shore, that 
every movement would have been 
seen, and the embarkation would 
have been rendered quite impos- 
sible. 

Sir John Moore therefore deter- 
mined, that one division under Ge- 
neral Hope should occupy a hill on 
the left, which commanded the 
road to Betanzos, but the height 
of which decreased gradually to- 
wards the village of Elvina, taking 
a curved direction. Sir David 
Baird’s division commenced at this 
village ; aud, bending to the right, 
the 
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the whole formed nearly a semi- 
circle. The rifle corps on the 
right of Sir David Baird formed a 
chain across a valley, and commu- 
nicated with General Frascr’s divi- 
sion, which was drawn up near the 
road to Vigo, and about half a mile 
from Corunna. The reserve un- 
der Major-General Paget occupied 
a villaze on the Betanzos road, 


about half a mile in the rear of 


General Hope. 

Sir John Moore had been on 
horseback from day-break, to make 
every atrangement for battle. - He 
returned about eleven in the fore- 
noon, exhausted with faticue, and 
sent for Bricadier-General Stuart, 
and desired him to proceed to Ene- 
land, and explain to ministers the si- 
tuation of the army. 

He said, a vessel would convey 
him, but he was so tired he was in- 
capable of writing, but that General 
Stuart, being a compctent judge of 
every thing, required no letter. 

He then rested, and took some re- 
freshment; and, two hours after- 
wards, the vessel not being quite 
ready, nor General Stuart gone, he 
called for paper, and wrote eff his 
last dispatch to government. 

On the I4th of January the ene- 
my commenced a cannonade on the 
left, near the road to El-Burgo; the 
British artillery returned this fire 
with great effect, and at last com- 
pelled the enemy to draw off their 
guns. There was found, on a hill 
on the outside of the British posts, 
a macazine of 4000 barrels of gun- 
pewder, which had been brought 
trom England, and was usclessly 
left in store, while the Spanish ar- 
mies were without ammunition. 
The general ordered that as many 
barrels as possible should be con- 
veyed to Corunna, which, for want 
of carts and mules, was a sinall 
portion, and that the rest should be 


blown up. The explosion was ire. 
mendous, and shook Corunna like an 
earthquake. 

_In the evening the transports from 
Vigo hove in sight, which gave the 
troops the agreeable prospect of be. 
ing again enabled to return te therr 
native shore, 

January 35th, the enemy advan. 
ced to the height where the maga. 
zine had been blown up, and « 
posite to the position of the British. 
The rifle corps  skirmished with 
the enemy's light troops on the 
right. 

In the evening Colonel Macken. 
zie of the Sth, commanding the ad- 
vanced post on the ke it, perceived 
two of the enemy’s cannon not far 
distant. He imagined that by a 
sudden attack he might surprize 
them. He accordingly rushed for. 
ward gallantly with a part of his re- 
ciment; but, in crossing a field, 
this enterprizing officer was shot, 
and the attack failed. 

In forming the disposition for ac- 
tion, Sir John feund that from the 
nature of the ground, much artillery 
could not be employed. He directed 
that seven six-pounders and one 
howitzer should be placed along the 
line; and four Spantsh guns were 
kept as a reserve, to be advanced to 
any point where they might be use- 
ful. The rest of the artillery were 
all embarked this day. 

When the  out-posts became 
quiet, the general was busily occu: 
pied with Colonel Murray, quarter 
inaster general; Licutenant-Colo- 
nel Anderson, of the adjutant-ge- 
neral’s department ; and the naval 
officers, in making arrangements 
for the embarkation; which was 
fixed for the next evening. But, 
both on’ this day and on the 14th, 
the sick, artillery, dismounted ¢- 
vary, and horses, were incessantly 
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gir John Moore had this day the 
pleasure of receiving another letter 
fom Mr. Frere, communicating the 
djorts be had made to check the ad- 


aoee of the French. 
Mr. Frere to Sir John Moore. 
“ Seville, Jan. 2d, 1809. 


“ SiR, 
« Upon the receipt of your let- 
“ter of the 23d, informing me of 


“ your march upon Carrion, I, 


«grote to the Duke of Infantado, 
«who was at Cuenca with a force 
« gyperior to that which the French 
“had left in Madrid, urging him, 
“in the most pressing manner, to 
“make a forward movement upon 
“that capital. I left this letter 
«with the junta, by whom it was 
“agreed that corresponding in- 
“sructions should be sent to the 
“duke by the minister of war. It 
“was likewise agreed, that similar 
“orders should be forwarded at 
“the same time to the Marquis of 
“ Palacios. 

“| have the honour to transmit a 
“copy of them, which has been 
“since communicated to me; and, 
“though | find them by no means 
“so pressing as | could have wish- 
“ed and expected, I have still 
“thought they were of sufficient 
“\mportance to justify my forward- 
“ing them to you. 

“Thave the honour to be, with 
“ great truth and respect, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 
“‘ humble servant, 
« J. H. Frere.” 


There is no letter of Mr. Frere’s 
undeserving of attention; this is 
distinguished by urbanity in the 
Spain, and energy in the mat- 
r. 

It is here announced, that he has 
written to the Duke of Infantado 
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to urge him to march tcwards Ma- 
drid. 

‘This was unquestionably done 
with the view of relieving the Bri- 
tish army; for as Sir John Moore, 
by threatening the communications 
of Madrid, had drawn upon him- 
self the whole French force; so Mr. 
Frere, by writing to the Duke of In- 
fantado to threaten Madrid itself, 
might hope to recall part of that force 
from the British army. 

But there was a material differ- 
ence between the activity of Mr. 
Frere and Buonaparte, in their pro- 
ceedings. For Buonaparte was ine 
tormed of the advance of the Bri- 
tish on the 16th of December; on 
the 18th, his troops were in motion, 
and on the 2d of January he had 
reached Astorga, with about 65,000 
men ; having marched 800 miles to 
surround the British, 

Mr. Frere, on the other hand, got 
the same intelligence something 
sooner; and on the 2d of January, 
when Buonaparte had reached his 
destination, he wrote a letter to the 
Spanish general with a view to stop 
him. Mr. Frere’s letter had cer- 
tainly little influence in checking the 
emperor ; but it might persuade the 
secretary of state that he had done 
his utmost. 

On the morning of the 16th of 
January, the French posted on the 
hills, were apparently quiet; no 
firing was heard; and the prepara- 
tions for embarking the army be- 
ing now completed, the general re- 
solved to accomplish it that night. 

Orders were given that the trans- 
ports should receive on board the 
troops of every corps, as fast as the 
boats came alongside. It was in- 
tended to sail to Vigo, and there 
shift the troops into their proper 
ships. 

This last order was then issued 


out. 
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¢ Generar Orvers. 


“ Head-quarters, Corunna, 
16th Jan. 1809. 

‘The commander’ of the forces 
directs that commanding officers 
“of regiments will, a8 soon as pos- 
“sible after they embark, make 
‘themselves acquainted with the 
“names of the ships in which the 
‘men of them regimeits are em- 
‘“ barked, both sick and convales- 
“cent: and that they will make 
* out the most correct : 
respective corps: that they will 
* state the number of sic} 
‘‘ also those left at different place 
“ and mention at the back @f the re- 
“turn where the men returned on 
“ command are employed. 


e . i 4} " 
tate s Oi tile il 


pie ent, 


’? 
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About noon the genera! sent for 
Colonel Anderson, to  communt- 
cate lis final instructions respecting 
the embarkation. He direeted that 
he must continue to send sick men, 
horses, and bageage, aboard the 
ships as quickly as possible ; but 
that he wished all the boats to be 
diseneaged at four in the afternoon; 
for he intended, if the French did 
not move, to begm embarking the 
reserve at that hour: and that he 
would go out himself, as soon as if 
was dark, to send in the troops by 
brigades, in the erder he wished 
them to embark. He continued 
transacting business until a little af- 
ter one ‘o'clock, when his horse 
was brought. He then took Icave 
of Colonel Anderson, saying, “ Ke- 
“member I depend upon your 
“paying particular attention to 
“every thing that concerns the 
ee embarkation : : and let there be as 

“ttle confusion as possible.” 

Ile mounted his horse in good 
spirits, and set off to visit the out- 
jets und to explain his design to 


} - ‘ oo 
the gencral officers. 


The ; had not proc ceded far on the 
road towards the Position of the 
Poe 'y, when he received a report 
= gm a Hope, “ that the 
“ nw, bs \\ hie ns Came 

Arms ; as confirmed by 
a deserter wlio came in at that p 
ment. | ai Soha expresed th 
lgnest satistaction at this intetl. 

yence 5 and ony regretted that 
there would «not be day-tight 
enough to profit sufficient ly from 
the advantaves. he anucipated as 
certain. 

tle struck spurs into his hore 
and flew to the field. The advanced 
piequets were alrea Ly be 4 Goin to 
ive at the enemy’s heht Lroups, 
who were pouring rapidly down 
the hill on the right wing of the 
British. 

The army was dr aw 1 up in the 
orcer of battle he ha l » apned three 
days before, and was tilled with ar. 
dour. ‘The general surveyed them 
with pleasure ; and examined care- 
fully the movements of the French 
cowumns. Ina few minutes he dis 
patched almost all his staff officers 
with orders to the generals at the 
difierent points. 

General Fraser, whose brigade 
was in the rear, was commanded to 
move up, and take a disposition on 
the right; and General Paget was 
ordered to adyance with the re- 
serve, to support Lord Wilham 
Bentinck. 

‘The enemy now commenced a 
destructive cannonade from eleven 
heavy guns, advantageously planted 
on the hills. 

Four strong columns of French 
were seen moving from their pos- 
tion. One advanced from a wood, 
the other skirted its edge; and both 
were directed towards the right 
wine, which was the wW eakest 
point, 

A third column approached the 

centre ; 
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centre; and the fourth was advan- 
cin? slowly upen the left along the 
road from L!-Burgo. Besides these, 
there was @ fifth corps Which re- 
mained half way down the hull, to- 
wards the left. - aT. 

It was the opimion of sir John 
Moore, that the presence of the 
chief in command wear to the point 
where the great strugyle occurs, 1s 
often most useful. Hie probably 
thought it peculiarly requisite to 
flow this rule here, as the posi- 
tion of his right wing was bad; 
and if the troops on that point gave 
way, the ruin of the ariay was imne- 
sitable. 

Lord William Bentinek’s brigade, 
consisting of three incomparable re- 
giments, the 4th, the 42d, and 50th, 
maintained this dangerous posi.—. 
The guards were in their rear ; and, 
to prevent the right being turned, 
Captain Napier was dispatched to 
desire Captain Paget to bripg up 
the reserve to the right of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

Sir David Baird leading on his 
division, had his arm shattered with 
agrape shot; and was forced to 
leave the field. 


The French 


artillery plunged 


from the heights, and the two hos-- 


tle lines of infantry mutually ad- 
vanced, beneath a shower of balls. 
They were still separated from 
each other by the stone walls and 
hedges, which intersected the 
ground : but as they closed, il was 
perceived that the Freuch line ex- 


tended beyond the right flank of 


the-British ; and a body of the ene- 
my were observed moving up the 
valley to turn it. An order was in- 
fantly given, and the half of the 
ath regiment, which formed this 
tank, fell back, retusing their right, 
and making an obtuse angle witir 


the other half. In this position 


they commenc ‘doa heavy flankine 
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fire; and the general watching the 
manceuvre, called out to them, 
« ‘That was exactly what I wanted 


“ to be done. 

Hk then fode up to the 50th. re- 
giment, commanded by Majors Na- 
pier and Stanhope ; who vot over 
an iiclosure in their front, and 
charced most vallantly, The. ge- 
neral, ever an admirer. of valour, 
exclaimed, “ Well done the fiftieth ! 
“well dune my majors !’"" The 
drove the enemy out of the village 
of ilvina with great slaughter. — In 
this conflict, Major Napier advan- 
chig Loo far, Was wounded in several 
places, and taken prisoner; and 
Majer Stanhope unfortunately _re- 
ceived a mortal wound. 

Sir John Moore proceeded to the 
42d, addressed them in these words, 
“ Highlanders, remember Egypt!” 
‘They rushed on, driving the Freneh 
before them, till they were stopped 
by a wall. sir John accompanied 
them in this charge, and told the 
soldiers that he was ‘“ well pleased 
“ with theie conduct.”’ 

He sent Captain Hardinge to 
order up a battalion of guards to 
the left flank of the highlanders; 
upon which the officer commanding 
the light company, conceived that, 
as their ammunition was nearly ex- 
pended, they were to be relieved by 
the guards, and began to fall back ; 
but .Sir Jolin, discovering the mis- 
take, said to thein, “ My brave 42d, 
“join your comrades, ammunition 
“is coming, and you have your 
“ bayonets.”” They instantly obey- 
ed, and all moved forward. 

Captain Hardinge now returned, 
to report that the cuards were ad- 
vuncing. While he was speaking, 
and pointing out the situation of 
the battahon, a hot fire was kept 
uy, and the enemy’s artillery played 
incessantly on the spot. Sir John 
Moore was too conspicuous. A 

cannon. 
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cannon-ball struck his left shoul- 
der, and beat him to the ground. 

He raised himself, and sat up 
with an unaltered countenance, 
looking intently at the highlanders, 
who were warmly engaged. Cap- 
tain Hardinge threw himself from 
his horse, and took him by the hand ; 
then, observing his anxiety, he told 
him the 42d were advancing ; upon 
which his countenance immediately 
brightened. 

His friend Colonel Graham now 
dismounted to assist him; and, 
from the composure of his features, 
entertained hopes that he was not 
even wounded; but, observing the 
horrid laceration and effusion of 
blood, he rode off for surgeons. 

The general was carried from the 
field on a blanket, by a serjeant of 
the 42d, and some soldiers. On 
the way he ordered Captain Har- 
dinge to report his wound to Ge- 
neral Hope, who assumed the com- 
mand. 

Many of the soldiers knew that 
their two chiefs were carried off; 
yet they continued the fight un- 
daunted. 

General Paget, conformably to 
his orders, hastened to the right 
with the reserve. Colonel Beck- 
with dashed on with the -rifle corps, 
repelling the enemy, and advancing 
on their flank. They penetrated so 
far, as nearly to carry one of their 
cannon; but were at length for- 
ced to retire, before a much supe- 
rior corps, who were moving up 
the valley. General Paget attacked 
this corps with the 52d, and some 
more of the reserve, and quickly re- 
pelled it. He pressed on to a great 
distance, dispersing every thing in 
his front; till the enemy perceiv- 
ing their left wing quite exposed, 
drew it entirely back. 

The French then advanced upon 





the centre, where Generals Ma 
ningham and Leith successful) : 
sisted their onset. The g fe. 
there being more eley —_ 
) ated, and fy. 
vourable for artillery, the guns w 
aie ’ ere 
of great utility. An effort was 
likewise made on the left, which 
was very unavailing; for the 
sition on that side was strong, be 
a corps of French took possession 
of a village on the road to Betanzos 
from which they continued to fire. 
On which Lieutenant-colonel Nj. 
cholls boldly attacked the village 
with some companies of the lth, 
and beat out the enemy with loss, 

Light now began to fail, and the 
French had fallen back on every 
point; yet the roaring of cannon, 
and report of musquetry, continued 
till dark. 

The victory was complete, and 
gained under many disadvantages. 
The British had been much redv- 
ced by the multitude of sick, by the 
loss of stragglers, and by those em- 
ployed in necessary duties; and 
General Craufurd’s detachment was 
now at Vigo; so that not quite 
15,000 men were brought into the 
field. The French also were greatly 
diminished by the length of the 
march, the severity of the weather, 
and their losses in the varivus de- 
feats they had previously sustained ; 
yet, according to the report ot the 
prisoners, their three divisions 
amounted to full 20,000 men, and 
consisted, in part, of the same regi- 
ments which had capitulated in 
Portugal. Besides this great supe 
riority of numbers, their position 
was far more favourable, and their 
cannon was of much heavier metal ; 
which being planted on the hills, 
fired down on the British with 
oreat advantaye. 
ring courage of the troops, 


skilful disposition of the army, = 
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py the manoeuvres during the ‘ac- 
tion, the French were entirely dis- 


_ of the British in killed 
and wounded, was between seven 
and eight hundred mea; and Ge- 
neral Hope. conjectured that the 
enemy had lost about double that 
number; but Major Napier, when 
a prisoner, learnt trom the best-in- 
formed Spaniards, that the loss of 
the French was about two thousand 
men. This was owing to the 
quick firing and steady aim of the 
British troops; the French vete- 
ran officers declaring that they had 
never been in so hot a fire in their 
lives. Indeed they were often la- 
vish in their praises of the British 
inaction; but observed, that they 
were much inferior in marching to 
their own more practised soldicrs, 
and straggled from their corps to a 
degree which never occurs in a 
French army. These defects, to- 
gether with their love of wine, oc- 
easioned a most serious loss of men. 
But, to mitigate this censure, it 
ought to be mentioned, that in the 
midst of their excesses, no such 
qormities were cormmitted, as 
other armies are reproached with. 
The British soldiers were intem- 
perate, and often mischievous, but 
never cruel. 

The darkness of the night made 
itimpossible to pursue the enemy; 
and General Hope, weighing the 
circumstances under which the Bri- 
tish army was placed, and the re- 
inforcements which were at hand, 
and would soon reach the French, 
considered that it would be impos- 
sible to retain his position long. A 
stetession of attacks from fresh 
trooas must ulumately overwhelm 
the British. He, therefore, judged 
that the only prudent step that 
could be taken, was to proceed to 
einbark the ariny. 
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At ten o'clock at night he or- 
dered the troops, by brigades, te 
move from the field, and march te 
Corunna, Strong picquets were left 
to guard the ground, and to give 
notice if the'enemy appreached. 

Major-General Beresford cem- 
manded the rear-guard, of about 
2000 men, to cover the embarka- 
tion. He occupied the lines in 
front of the town. And Major-Ge- 
neral Hill was stationed with a 
corps of reserve, on a promontory 
behind the town. 

‘The boats were all in readiness, 
aud the previous measures had been 
so well concerted, that nearly the 
whole army were embarked during 
the night. 

‘The picquets were withdrawn be- 
fore day-light, and immediately 
carried on board the ships also; so 
that nothing remained ashore except 
the rear-guard. 

The French had no disposition 
to renew the engagement; but, 
when the morning rose, and they 
saw that the British were gone, 
they pushed on their light troops te 
the heights of St. Lucia. 

In the forenoon, (January 17th) 
they got up some cannon to a ri- 
sing ground near the harbour, and 
fired at the transports. Several of 
the masters were so much frighten- 
ed, that they cut their cables, and 
four of the ships ran aground, The 
Treops of these ships were put on 
buard others, and the stranded ves- 
sels were burnt. The rest of the 
fleet quitted the harbour. 

At two o’clock, General Hill’s 
brigade embarked under the cita- 
del; and during that night, and the 
following morning, General Beres- 
ford sent off ail the sick and wound- 
ed, whose condition admitted of 
their being removed; and, lastly, 
the rear-guard got into the boats, 
without the slightest effort being 

made 
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made by the enemy to interrupt 


it. 


The whole of this difficult ope- 


ration was so well conducted as to 
reflect much credit upon the super- 
intending. officers, both of the 
navy and army. 


As many will receive a melan- 


choly gratification from reading the 


particulars of the last moments of 


the iife of Sir John Moore, such 
incidents as are authentic shall be 
evommunicated. 


The following letter from Captain 


Hardinge describes his fall : 


A 


«s 
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“The circumstances which took 
place immediately after the fatal 
blow, which deprived the army 
of its gallant commander, Sir 
John Moore, are of too interest- 
ing a nature not to be made pub- 
lic, for the admiration of his 
countrymen. But I trust that 


‘the instances of fortitude and he- 


romm of which I was a witness, 
may also have another effect, that 
of affording some consolation to 
his relatives and triends. 

“ With this feeling 1 have great 
satisfaction in committing to pa- 
per, according to your desire, the 
following relation. 

“Thad been ordered by the 


‘ commander-in-chief to desire a 


‘intended to have 


battalion of the guards to adyauce ; 
which battalhon was at one time 
dislodzved a 
corps of the enemy from a large 
house and garden on the oppo- 
site side of the valley; and | was 
pointing out to the general the 
situation of the battalion, and our 
horses were touching, at the very 
moment that a cannon-shot from 
the enemy’s battery carried away 
his left shoulder and part of the 
collar-bone, leaving the arm hang- 
ing by the flesh. 

“The viclence of the = strck 
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ce . . 
7 beak Ohi + baal gr res, 
Scie, of his face 
** altered, nor did a sigh betra 
“ least sensation of pai vie 
, pain, 

“I dismounted, and, taking his 
“hand, he. pressed mine forcibly 
“casting his eyes very artsioudy 
* towards the 42d regiment, which 
‘ was hotly engaged; and his 

countenance expressed _ satisfac. 
“tion when I informed him that 
“ the regiment was advancing. 

“* Assisted by a soldier of the 
“42d, he was removed a few yards 
“* behind the sheiter of a wall.” 

* Colonel Graham Balgowan and 
“ Captam Woodford . about . this 
“time came up; and, perceiving 
the state of Sir John’s wound, in- 
stantly rode off for a surgeon, 
“The blood flowed fast; but 
the attempt to stop it with my 
sash was useless, from the size of 
* the wound, 

“Sir John assented to being re- 
“moved in a blanket to the rear, 
“In raising him for that purpose, 
“his sword, hanging on the wound- 
“ed side, touched his arm, and 
‘became entangled between his 
legs. I perecived the inconve- 
‘‘ nience, and was in the act of un- 
“ buckling it from his waist, when 
“he said,in his usual tone and 
‘manner, and in a very distinct 
“voice, ‘It is well as it is, I 
‘¢ hud rather it should go out of the 
‘field with me.’ 

«© Here I feel that it would be 
“improper for my pen to venture 
‘to express the admuration with 
“which I am penetrated in thus 
“ faithfully recording this instance 
“of the mvincible fortitude, and 
“military delicacy of this great 
“ nan. 

“ He was borne by six soldiers 
‘“ of the 42d aud guards, my sash 
“supporting him im an easy pe 
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« Observing 
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«Observing the resolution and 
« composure of his features, I 
« caught at the hope that I might 
«be mistaken in my fears of the 
«wound being mortal; and re- 
« marked, that I trusted when the 
« surgeons dressed the wound, 
«that he would be spared to us, 
«and recover. He then turned 
«his head round, and, looking 
# steadfastly at the wound for a 
«few seconds, said, ‘ No, Har- 
« dinge, I feel that to be impos- 
« sible.’ 

« [wished to accompany him to 
«the rear, when he said, ‘ You 
“need not go with me. Report to 
« General Hope that I am wounded, 
« and carried to the rear.’ 

“A serjeant of the 42d, and 
“two spare files, in case of acci- 
“dent, were ordered to conduct 
“their brave general to Corunna; 
“ and I hastened to report to Gene- 
“ral Hope. “I have, &c. 

“« H, Harpince.” 


The tidings of this disaster were 
brought to Sir David Baird when 
the surgeons were dressing his 
shattered arm. He instantly com- 
manded them to desist, and run 
to attend on Sir John Moore. 
When they arrived, and offered 
their assistance, he said to them, 
“You can be of no service to me; 
“go to the soldiers, to whom you 
“may be useful.”’ 

As the soldiers were carrying him 
dowly along, he made them turn 
him round frequently, to view the 
field of battle, and to listen to the 
firing; and was well pleased when 
the sound grew fainter. 

A spring waggon, bearing Colo- 
tel Wynch, wounded from the bat- 
2 ame up. The Colonel asked, 

who was in the blanket >” and 

; told it was Sir John Moore, 
cs map him to be placed in the 
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waggon. The General asked one 
of the Highlanders, whether he 
thought the waggon or the blanket 
best; who answered that the blan- 
ket would not shake him so much, 
as he and the other soldiers would 
keep the step, and carry him easy. 
Sir John said, “| think se too.”’— 
So they proceeded with him to his 
lodgings in Corunna, the soldiers 
shedding tears as they went. 

In carrying him through the pass- 
age of the house, he saw his faith- 
ful servant Francois, who was stun- 
ned at the spectacle. Sir John said 
to him, siniling, “ My friend, this is 
“ nothing.” 

Colonel Anderson, for one-and- 
twenty years the friend and com- 
panion in arms of Sir John Moore, 
wrote, the morning following, this 
account, while the circumstances 
were fresh in his memory: 

“I met the General in the even- 
“ ing of the 16th, bringing in a 
‘ blanket and sashes. He knew me 
‘ immediately, though it was almost 
“ dark, squeezed me by the hand, 
“ and said, ‘ Anderson, don’t leave 
“ me.’ 

** Tie spoke to the surgeons on 
“ their examining his wound, but 
“ was in such pain he could say 
 Jittle. 

“ After some time, he seemed 
“ very anxious to speak to me, and 
‘‘ at intervals got out as follows: 
« © Anderson, you know that I have 
“ always wished to die this way.’ 
“ He then asked, ‘ Are the French 
“ beaten?’ which he repeated to 
“every one he knew, as_ they 
“ came in. ‘1 hope the people of 
“ England will be satisfied!— I 
“ hope my country will do me 
« justice !’—* Anderson,—you will 
“see my friends as soon as you 
“ can.—Tell them—every thing. 
« —Say to my mother——’ Here 
« his voice quite failed, and he was 

c “ excessively 
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excessively agitated, —‘ Hope— 
Hope—I have much to say to 
him,—but—cannot get it out.— 
Are Colonel Graham—and all 
my aides-de-camp well?’ — (a 
private sign was made by Colo- 
nel Anderson, not to inform him 
that Captain Burrard, one of his 
aides-de-camp, was wounded in 
the action.)—‘ 1 bave made my 
will, and have remembered my 
servants.—-Colborne has my will— 
and all my papers.’ 

« Major Colborne then came in- 
to the room. He spoke most 
kindly to him, and then said to 
me, ‘ Anderson, remember you 
ro to , and tell him tt is my 
request, and that I expect he 
will give Major Colborne a lieu- 
tenant-coloneley.— He has been 
long with me, and | know him 
most worthy of it.’ He then 
asked Major Colborne, ‘ if the 
French were beaten ?’—And on 
being told they were on every 
point, he said, ‘ It’s a great sa- 
tisfaction for me to know we 
have beaten the French.—Is Pa- 
get in the room?’ On my telling 
him, no; he said, ‘ Remember 
me te him.—It’s General Paget 
Imean—he’s a fine fellow— 
I feel myself so strong—I fear 
I shall be long dying.—It is 
great uneasincess—it is great pain. 





« Kvery thing Frangois says is right. 


—I have the greatest confidence 
in him.’ 

‘“ He thanked the surgeons for 
their trouble. Captains Percy 
and Stanhope, two of his aides- 
de-camp, then came into the 
room. He spoke kindly te both, 


‘ and asked Percy, ‘ if all bis aides- 


de-camp were well ?’ 

“ After some interval, be said, 
‘Stanhope, remember me to your 
sister.” He pressed my hand 
close to his bedy, oat in a 
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“ few minutes, 
“ struggle. 
“« This was every syllable he ut. 
tered, as far as I can recollect ev 
cept asking occasionally to be 
placed in an easier posture, 

“ P. Anperson, Licut, Col,” 


died without . 


ce 


“fe 


From a sentiment of veneration 
that has been felt in every age, the 
corpse of a man who has excited 
admiration cannot be neglected as 
common clay. This impression leads 
mankind sometimes to treat an ine. 
nimate body with peculiar respect ; 
and even to bestow upon it unfet 
honours, 

This was now the subject of 
deliberation among the military 
friends of Sir John Moore, who 
had survived the engagement; 
when Colonel Anderson informed 
them, that he had heard the Ge- 
neral repeatedly declare, “ that if 
he was killed in battle, he wished 
to be buried where he had fallen!” 
General Hope and Colonel Gn- 
ham immediately acceded to this 
suggestion; and it was determined 
that the body should be interred on 
the rampart of the citadel of Qo- 
runna. 

At twelve o’clock at night the 
remains of Sir John Moore were 
actordingly carried to the citadel 
by Colonel Graham, Major Col- 
borne, and the aides-de-camp, and 
deposited = in Colonel! Graham's 
quarters. 

A grave was Aug by a party of 
the 9th regiment, the aidesde- 
camp attending by turns. Ne 
coffin could be procured, and the 
body was never pba 
wrapped up by the officer 0 
staf in a vilitery cloak and bien: 
kets. 

Towards eight o'clock im the 
morning some firing was heard. 


It was then resolved to finish the 
interment, 
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lest a serious attack 

, : . 

doald be made ; on which the offi- 

cers would be ordered away, and not 

affered to pay the last duties to 
heir General. 
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The officers of his family bore 
the bedy to the grave; the funeral 
service was read by the chaplain, 
and the corpse was covered with 
earth.” 





——_— 


CHARACTER OF JAMES BARRY, ESQ. ' 
[By the Editor of his Works. } 


«MIE most prominent feature 
in the character of Mr. 
Barry, was the fine enthusiasm he 
after art, and for the 

sition of all knowledge, which 


\ pderred immediately or remotely to 


i Whe gazed at and admired the 
wblime face of creation in homage 
tothe Creator, the eye of devotion 
was always the painter’s eye, which 
never enced lightly over those 

which he thought subservient 
wthe pencil. The etfulgence of the 
sing or the glare of the setting 
wn, with the bold masses of gold- 
dirted clouds in an evening sky, 
fred him with ungovernable rap- 
ture, but with the keenest ambition 
too, to steal the phenomena, Pro- 
metheus-like, for the purposes of 
bis art: rocks, mountains, and ob- 
jects of stupendous mass of every 
kind, rouzed him in like manner, 
but only in subserviency to his gra- 
phic designs. Few things, even in 
thesubordinate scale of nature, es- 
eed him which had a tendency 
this way, though his mind naturally 
ran after the sublime. 

But these natural objects belong- 
ed only to a province in the domain 
ofbis study. His chief business was 
with men, and the affairs of men; 
with their actions, passions, and 

ery—-here his observations 

wd studies tended also to a pot, 

perfection of his art, as far as it 

raced the high style of historical 
Painting. ; 

We We seen that in the early 
Part of his life, his studies were ar- 


dent: in the decline of life they 
were equally unwearied, and on 
his death-bed his only complaint 
was, that his physicians kept him 
from books, and that he was losing 
time. Through a long course “of 
years, with this uaremitting appli- 
cation, and a powerful memory, 
his erudition became considerable, 
and extraordinary for an artist. His 
knowledge of the dead languages, 
indeed, was very scanty; of the 
Greek amounting almost to no- 
thing, of the Latin not furnishing 
him with more means than just 
divining the sense of a passage, and 
that not always without the help 
of a dictionary—his pretensions 
went no further: yet with all this 
defect of classical preparation, no 
man was better read in and in- 
formed of the learning which the 
ancients have left us than he. 
Whatever had a reference directly 
or indirectly to the fine arts, In 
their writings, he had studied by 
the help of translations, with a pa- 
tience and perseverance peculiar 
to himself; and had treasured it so 
firmly in his mind, as to make it 
almost his own. Few men, there- 
fore, could draw more readily for any 
fact or eccurrence in ancient his- 
tory than himself; and his memory 
teemed so strongly with the most 
impertant ones, as handed down 
to us by the sacred and profane 
writers, that his relation of them 
had the allurement of graphical re- 
presentation—he painted while he 
related. But civil history, as well 
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as poetry, bore but a small share in 
the sphere of his learning; he was 
well read, and not many ecclesiastics 
better, in church history. He 
was led to this most probably by 
the many subjects of a religious 
nature, which painting and sculp- 
ture had embellished in Italy: all 
which subjects he had studied in the 
writers themselves, to form his judg- 
ment of the accuracy of the pencil 
which had delineate them. 

Every man, who is the master of 
his own education, and whiose. stu- 
dies are desultory, like the travel- 
ler without a guide over an un- 
known region, will have to diverge 
in a variety of directions, and to 
pass and repass often the same 
ground; but if his ardour and per- 
severance enable liim to accomplish 
his journey, be ts sure to see more 
and see better, than the man who 
goes straight by a beaten track. 
The studies of Barry were of 
this nature: it is doubtful if he 
had ever read through the Bible or 
the writings of the fathers in any 
series of study, much less the con- 
troversial writers. Yet he had 
gleaned voluminously from them all, 
and was not only well acquainted 
with their lives and characters, but 
would occasionally sect his broad sails 
into the subjects on which they had 
treated, and weather the contentious 
and endless sea, if not to the satis- 
faction, at least to the admiration of 
those around him. 

There were certain of these wri- 
ters, Whom he had pinned his love 
and homage on, and whom he al- 
ways emphatically called his he- 
roes — Pascal, Antony, Arnauld, 
Nicole, Bossuet, Fenelon; and, so 
completely did his veneration for 
them carry him away, that he 
hated their enemies as if they had 
been his own; and he not only 
imbibed, as far as he could, their 
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learning from their Writings, but 
he caught and practised upon their 
love of Virtue, their Vindication of 
the christian religion, their forti- 
tude under persecution, their sys 
tem of abstinence and self-denial 
He compounded himself, if it may 
be so said, of such men, taking 
from each that excellence which 
he had admired in him. Of the 
two last, the one rouzed his Con- 
genial energy with his grand and 
powerful style; the other delighted 
him with his beautiful, mild, and 
truly classical imagery. With such 
guides in religion, it was not easy 
perhaps for a Catholic to go wrong; 
and in morality, not easy for any 
man, 

The religious subjects of the Ita. 
lian paintings had conducted him 
to the study of theology and reli- 
‘gion. He was led into mythology 
by the magic of Grecian sculpture. 
The tenor of his mind, early im- 
pressed with a love and admir- 
tion of the beautiful and grand, na- 
turally induced him to value the 
character of the ancient Greeks; 
but when the power of the Gre. 
cian chisel burst upon his eye in 
Italy, his enthusiasm as an artist 
was wrought up to its highest pitch. 
Grace, beauty, grandeur, force of 
expression in character, combined 
with unsullied correctness, never 
raised superior fervour in any 
poet's or painter's mind ; and 
on these qualities, as exhibited in 
the sculpture of the Greeks, wa 
he to fix his lever, by which he was 
to move and raise the admiration 
others in his own productions. He 
has been heard to remark that he 
had seen nothing, and felt tamely 
for art, till that sculpture had caught 
his correct eye, and fired his poeve 
mind, 

No vestige of this waa 


was indifferent to him; the ve 
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. he subject of it became a 
a aedy, 20d the artist and 

went hand in hand with 

zeal and a balanced profit. 

by degrees did mytholo- 
peal learning ground itself in his 
sind, © that there was scarcely 
w» author which he had not read ; 
ind he carried into these subjects 
eh a judgment and taste as qua- 
ied him for an able critic of those 
gatters. Superadded to this, he 
bad a particular aptitude of mind 
or discovering the meanings, which 
den lurked under mythological 
mblems. He was impressed with 
high notions of the gravity of the 
ancients, and could not be persuaded 
that any thing which came from 
ther hands, was without some mean- 
ag of an ethical or physical ten- 
dency. There was a philosophy, 
therefore, even in their wildest pro- 
ductions of imagination ; and their 
aythological tales, exfravagant and 
een ridiculous as some of them “P 
pear to us, contained some useful 
lewson or concealed truth, and were 
nt unworthy of the patient inves- 
tation of artists and philosophers. 
lord Bacon was of this opinion also, 
w# may be seen by the admirable 
treatise he has left us, De Sapientia 
Veterum, 

With respect to this mythology, 
# it descended from the earliest 
nes, his discrimination in the fine 
ats enabled him to observe ves- 
liges, insome of them, of an anti- 
quity so remote as to soar above his- 
ory, Of any written record; and as 
the learned and elegant M. Baillie 
riced the relics of a perfect astro- 
tomy to a remote but unknown 
peple, so would Barry strengthen 

same reasoning by a multitude 
ations relating to vestiges 

athe fine arts, which could ae 
any ancient nation on re- 

cord, such as the Assyrians, Baby- 
lnians, or Egyptians, and there- 
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fore belonged to some people long 
anterior to them. He had not the 
least doubt of the existence of such 
an ancient unrecorded nation, from, 
Ist, The fragments of an astrono- 
mical science, as proved so ably 
by Baillie. @d, From the rem- 
nants of a mythology diffused so 
universally among succeeding an- 
cient nations. And 3d, The scat- 
tered remains of an art much supe- 
rior to what succeeding nations pos- 
sessed for ages afterwards. As to 
where this nation had existed, he 
was decidedly of opinion with Count 
Carli, and, according to the tradi- 
tion preserved by Plato, that it was 
near the coast of Africa, on some 
island in the Atlantic ocean, and 
not, as M. Baillie had conjectured, 
and endeavoured to prove, on the 
Asiatic continent, between latitude 
45 and 50. He agreed with Carli in 
the proofs of this great, but lost 
island, from its abundant remains 
in the scattered isles of the Cana- 
ries, Cape Verd, and others; but 
more than all, in certain traces of 
similarity of buildings, customs, re- 
ligious rites, and names, among the 
Peruvians, Mexicans, even the South- 
Sea islanders, and the ancient na- 
tiens of the African and Asiatic 
continents. 

It was with views towards re- 
searches of this kind, or to expli- 
cations relating to history or my- 
thology, that he honoured the la- 
bours of antiquaries, giving them 
in other respects very little credit 
for hoarding and collecting, and 
still less for assuming to themselves 
the right of deciding dogmatically 
on matters of taste, which so often 
lay out of their acquirements, and 
properly belonged to other men, 
better prepared (as he thought) to 
decide—the artists. We believe 
that he took an early dislike to an- 
tiquarians, and mere collectors, 
from the consequence he observed 
some 
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some of them assumed at the time 
he studied at Rome, and the mis- 
chief he supposed they did to mo- 
dern art and artists, by dragging 
the public attention to the crudities 
they collected, and thereby divert- 
ing it from fostering and encoura- 
ging modern works of merit. He 
had many complaints of this nature 
to make, and some of them per- 
haps well founded, which are de- 
tailed in his letter to the Dulet- 
tante, and which it is pleasant te 
see, have served as a kind of text 
to the vigorous and spirited, as well 
as bighty poetical work of Mr. 
Shee, Rhymes on Art. But such 
complaints are neither uovel nor un- 
common; Michael Angelo was as 
much annoyed by antiquarian ma- 
nia as Mr. Barry, and had no way 
of punishing the injustice of such 
men, but at the expence of any 
claims they nught have to judgment 
or taste. 

But we repeat again, that Mr. 
Barry honoured the researches after 
antiquities, and thought them use- 
ful where they tended to explain 
or iilustrate ancient art or science. 
lis strong mind in every thing 
considered the object and the mo- 
trve. -He coukl theretore  distin- 


guish between the solid labours of 


a D’Ancarville, and the mereenary 
restlessness of a Jenkins; between 
the useful investigator and ex- 
pounder of antiques, and the vain 
collecior. Hf he judged of men in 
this respect, according to their 
value, so he judged of things, and 
blamed the attention, time, and 
praise so often bestowed on objcets 
unworthy of regard: whose only 
merit was their antiquity; of ne 
value in their own time, of no use 


in this, the refuse of mean art. 
Hut of those choice specimens, 
which displaye ad the beginning, 


progress, and perte ction ol art, or 
which threw a light op any facts, 
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customs, or usages of ancient t 

which embellished mytholory. 
lustrated history, or fixed + he 
logy, nO man was More an enthy. 


Siast, or stamped a valve more he. 
conung the oby« cte than himseif 

| For the use which the Study and 
rescarcues of coins convey, ; 
a great friend to numismatic hintn, 
ing, and without pretending to 
much knowledge this way, vet he 
possessed that acumen of taste and 
science in the designs which coins 
display, that his Observations were 
generally novel and valuable, He 
had a yreater respect lor Collectors 
of this kind than for any others. 
finding them more useful and jes 
airegant or interfering, to depres 
art of modern time. 

From the admiration which he 
entertained of wany of the ancient 
coins, of the medals of Pisano, 
Hamerani, and others struck @ 
more modern perieds, for boldnes 
of design and vigour ef execution, 
he was naturally led to contrast 
them with and lament the meager- 
ness of art exhibited im the coins 
of this country. An application 
which the Lords cf the Council had 
made to the Royal Academy for 
improvements In the cemaye, fixed 
his attention more poimtedly to the 
snbject; and as the academician 
could not agree among themselves 
on the suggestions they were 
offer, nor he with: any of them, 
he drew up a letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool on this important sub 
iect, in which he struck out some 
bold and useful observations on the 
improvements of the national con; 
recommending a deep relief of 
figure filling the whele space ot 
the coin, and sunk in a cavo bed. 
A mode, certainly, of improve 
ment, and with the two-fold ute 
lity of eflect and preservation. 
coinage of copper which seen for 
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the publication of this let 
ter, 
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mbraced in part Mr. Barry’s 


ter, © 
abject, but not to the extent in 


size oF execution _of the design, 
ghich he wished for, To preserve 
his claim to these suggested im- 
yovements, he was not content 
with the publication of the above- 
mentioned letter, but he painted 
into one ot his pictures at the So- 
cety of Arts, an unaginary coin 
or medal of Alfred, and has treated 
the same subject in a preface to 
we of the volumes of the Traus- 
actions of that Society 3. where, 
with really Grecian taste, he re- 
commends typifying the common 
coin of the three kingdoms with 
the rose, thistle, and shamrock, in- 
tetwined round the border or rim 
of the coin. It is in the same pre- 
face, Where he suggests a design 
fur a new medal of that Society, 
simple and grand, and explanatory 
at a glance, by the combined heads 
of Minerva and Mercury, of the 
purposes of that useful institution, 
Round the rim in the design which 
he drew of this medal, he has car- 
red the same wreath, which if 
executed with the bold relief he 
intended, would not only be orna- 
mental, but complimentary to the 
three kingdoms, as well as a pre- 
servative of the main design it en- 
circles. 

So easy could his mind descend 
ta these smaller branches of art; 
but his love of the grand tended 
to the nobler subjects of design. 
And there is ne doubt that, if he 
had been employed upon those for 
«culpture or architecture, his ideas 
in both these branches would have 
been Michel-angelesque. On the 
wience of architecture he had 
spent a great deal of study, from a 
desire he had entertained of bring- 
mg a brother forward in this line, 
but whose early death dissipated 
bis views. He was therefore com- 
Patent to speak on the best speci- 
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mens of ancient and modern archi 
tecture, in their different styles, 
and his critiques generally abound- 
ed with those masterly strokes of a 
fertile and bold genius, as to fix 
always attention, and sometimes 
admiration. 

But whatever his skill in the 
diflerent branches of the fine arts, 
or his general learning might be, 
posterity will be engaged upon hun 
chietly as a painter; let us there- 
fore examine what rank he is en- 
titled to in this line. 

There, is an expression of his 
in one of his letters to Mr. Burke, 
which will give us a clue to ascer- 
tain the principal object he had al- 
ways in view, and which, if he ac- 
complished, will entitle him te 
rank as a master in this noblest 
branch of art. ‘“ I find,” says he, 
“ ‘Titian isthe only modern who fills 
‘up an idea of perfection in any 
‘one part of the art. There is ne 
“example of any thing that goes 
beyond his colouring, whereas the 
‘ parts of the art in which Michael 
‘Angelo and lRaffael excelled, are 
“ almost annihilated by the superio- 
“rity of the antiques.” In other 
words, that there was something 
wanting in the beau ideal of forms, 
which, whatever the ancient mar- 
bles might, the canvas of the mo- 
derns did not possess; and which 
none of the Italian schools, not 
even the Roman, so celebrated for 
its nobleness of style, had pushed 
to its perfection. Is Barry the 
artist who has supplied this most 
important desideratum? has he ap- 
proached the perfection of the 
Greek antiques in the beau ideal ? 
We may go farther, and ask, has 
he, in no instance, improved on 
that supposed perfection? Any of 
these questions answered afhirma- 
tively, (and they cannot all be de- 
nied) will entitle him to rank as a 
inaster ;——by this term is meant an 

artist 
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artist who has advanced the pro- 
gress of his art by his skill and in- 
vention; who has advanced a step, 
and that step an important one: 
and whether the writer may be ac- 
cused of ignorance and presump- 
tion or not, he affirms that neither 
Michael Angelo nor Raffael, nor 
the eminent masters who have 
followed them, have produced for 
truth, science, beauty, character, 
and expression, any figures that 
equal, much less excel, the An- 
gelic Guard in the picture of Ily- 
sium; the youth on horseback, 
and group of the Diagorides, in 
the Olympic Games; the three 
figures of Jupiter, Juno, and Mer- 
cury, mn the Pandora; 
the Adami and Eve; or for exqui- 
site ideal beauty in the female 
form, his Venus, in which if he 
rivalled ihe Venus de Me- 
dicis, he has at least avoided wha 
he thought a detect in the ideal 
beauty of that statue, the visible 
marks of maternity. This exqui- 
site ideal, which from the Greek 
statues, he is the first who has 
transferred on canvas, Was the fort 
of Barry, for which his scientific 
and poehic neta anply qualified 
him. Por the me ot cvolour- 
ing, though what he has adopted, 
appropriate to his 
subjects, he is not so famous. But 
it cannot be said that he 
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of his Youre not to speak 
) S, emale dance jn 
his harvest scene, or the sporting 
nymphs In his picture of the 
Thames, though the beauty of 
form, and the grace of action and 
attitude ravished every other eye: 
but he took praise on his subjects 
of the Olympic Games, and the 
Elysium, because he thought that 
these subjects, independent of the 
execution, deserved praise — from 
the solemn and useful lesson they 
conveyed, f 

Me had impressed himself yery 
early in life with an idea of th 
dignity and solemnity of a painter's 
profession. The ait of painting, 
like that of poetry, prolesses to 
please and to instruct. Its ai is 
accomplished when this double ob- 
ject is obtained ; but in his opinion 
the pleasure ought in all cases to 
be subservient to the instruction: 
where the contrary prevailed, the 
art would become a pander to th 
passions, a meretricious guide inte 
the regions of depraved taste, 
frivolous and efleminate, lke the 
age, whose corruption it was tend- 
ne to promote, ‘The artist there- 
fore whose ambition was to over- 
time, and descend 
honour to poste- 
rel obyect, 


step his own 
with credit) and 
rity, to cling to the ch 


Dio! i! mstruction,  \ itheout spurn- 
ine or losing sight altogether of 
Y . * 

pleasure, which inight follow im 


the distance. This rule Mr. Barry 
observed with a steadiness and fie 
your beyond any « ther artist of an- 
cient or modern time. He may 
he styled emphatically the Ethical 
Painter ; for whether he sought 
his subjects froin the Pagan of 
Scriptural history, whether they 
inventions of his 


were the pure , 
own fancy, or drawn irom ong = 
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ed facts, im no instance ha ; 
pencil traced a line, but with a 
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moral Or instructive effect; se 
grave and guarded ts he, that there 
. yo instance in his pictures, where 
he has permitted himself the 
dightest levity in action or coun- 
enance sufficient to raise a smile, 
much less of buflooncry, even in 
his lightest productions, to excite 
slaugh. In his picture of the 
Olympic Games, he has levelled a 
how at bufloonery and wit in the 
person of Aristophanes, sufficient 
‘o determine in what light he held 
this species of popular but trivial 
qualification. 

in this respect the man never 
\ aried from the paiiiter. Were his 
moments ever so free and social, 
he never aimed at wit or broad 
humour. Ile might wish to ratse 
almiration by his remarks, but he 
disdained to excite a laugh; anda 
conversation which had only mer- 
riment for its object, soon dis- 
usted him; because his golden 
rule was here reversed; and in- 
struction arising from general con- 
versation was sacrificed to mere 
pleasure. With all this, if he 
iked his company, he was far 
from being churlish or morose, but 
a cheerfulness beamed over him, 
which soon discovered how suscep- 


tible he wus of the satisfaction of 


giving and receiving instruction: 
And in this exchange he was on 
the whole a very fair trader, not 
arrogating imore conversation than 
fell to his share; though it often 
happened, if the subject was his- 
tory, religion, or the fine arts, that 
most of it really fell to him, as he 
had most to say, and that, with an 
enthusiasm and warmth which 
seemed proportioned to the value 
of the subject, or to the contra- 
diction, sophisms or quibble, that 
had previously roused him. No- 
thing was more easy than to make 
him animated and eloquent on any 
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subject; where he felt the least in- 
terest; and such had been the ex- 
tensive circle of his studies, that 
there were few subjects he did not 
teel some interest in. 

The impression which, as has 
been said, he imbibed early of the 
seriousness of a painter’s charge, 
grew with his ambition to distin- 
guish himself, and was fostered b 
years and serious studies. The le- 
vities of youth, the fashions and 
snares of social hfe had no allure- 
ments to win him from his pur- 
pose; and not merely what hada 
cious tendency in the art, but 
what had not an useful one, met 
his aversion or disrelish. No per- 
suasion or prospect of emolument 
could have induced him (for ex- 
ample) to paint the jollity of a 
tavern scene, the uproar of a Mid- 
dlesex election, the eager plea- 
sures of a bear-baiting, or a horse- 
race ; because he looked on these 
pleasures as vicious in themselves, 
and unworthy of memorial or re- 
cord, and thought that the pencil 
was prostituted which perpetuated 
them, as giving consequence to a 
depraved bent of the public mind 
which ought to be directed to 
nobler pursuits. Even in the busi- 
ness of portrait painting, though 
no man approved the motives of 
love, friendship, and respect, which 
had preserved to us the resem- 
blances of persons celebrated for 
birth, beauty, talents, or moral 
worth, more than he; yet he con- 
demned the general rage after this 
branch of art, as arising from va- 
nity; and where there was no- 
thing to celebrate in form, feature, 
intellectual or moral excellence, 
as worse than useless; because art, 
in running after individual and 
vulgar nature, was diverted from 
its nobler pursuits, and the artist 


himseH levelled to the condition of 
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a mechanic, who was drudging for 
subsistence. He lamented the 
taste of the public which com- 
manded, and the situation of the 
artists which submitted to such 
works, and of course strenuously 
resisted every temptation to em- 
bark m them. But the meed of 
fame and not wealth was his ob- 
ject; in pursuing and obtaining 
which, he has left a fine memorial 
of what every artist may do, who 
has any spark of the Vis divinio: 
within him, who has application, 
time, and a determination to excel 
—and a glorious example of achie- 
ving great things with little means, 
by flinging aside the incumbrances 
of casual wants, and the vain al- 
lurements of society, and devoting 
himself, like a hero, to the grand 
ebjects he had in view. 

‘These objects in a mind so crea- 
tive, ardent, and richly fraught as 
Barry’s, rose like the Epics of 
Homer and Milton, into one vast 
and sublime, yet connected and 
systematic whole.  Illimitable as 
the subject seemed, his genius 
brought it within the necessary 
circle laid down by Aristotle for 
the epopee, of a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. This sub- 
ject, which we state as the most 
comprehensive ever considered or 
undertaken by painter or poet, was 
no less than the complete history 
of the human mind in its various 
stages from barbarity to refine- 
ment, both with respect to its 
multiplied relations of man with 
man, and its more solemn _ rela- 
tions of man with God; and in the 
fool retribution awarded to all in 

we world, 

lt ts obvious that the former 
part of this work, to be complete, 
must have comprehended the whole 
of ethic and natural science; the 
other branch would have compre- 


hended the mythology of the Pa- 


gan world, and the theology of the 
Jewish and Christian; and the 
concluding part, that which he - 
so ably and learnedly achieved jn 
his picture of Elysium, 

In the stanzas of the Vaticay 
sprung this Vast Conception in the 
mind of young Barry, and what is 
singular, in front of the pictures 
of Ratiael, intended by that im. 
inortal painter to represent part of 
the same subjects. We mention 
this circumstance as a proof of the 
daring and enthusiastic turn of 
this young man, of the cop. 
sciousness of his own powers, and 
of the keenness of his glance, 
which discovered the failure and 
defects of his precursor, and of 
the determination instantaneously 
assumed, of breaking a spear with 
him on his own ground. In most 
men such a determination would 
have been presumptuous, and 
would have ended like the heroic 
actions conceived over the fumes 
of wine, or the golden dreams of 
a selfish and vain fancy. But in 
Barry, to conceive and to execute 
admitted of no interval; and at 
Rome he began his design of Pan- 
dora, which was to eclipse Raflael’s 
Marriage of Cupid and Psyche be- 
fore an assembly of the gods in the 
little Farnese palace, and to serve 
as the first ina series of theolegical 
science. So far as vigour and just- 
ness of character in the delinea 
tion of each of the gods upon the 
pure Grecian models could go, he 
has succeeded and outstripped Raf. 
fael; and he has succeeded in coa- 
veying a tale which was to serve 
as the first of a series, representing 
the relation the human mind had 
with the Deity in the Heathen 
world, and the prevailing belief in 
the origin of mundane happine 
and misery. Pandora was the first 
of women created—the Heathen 


Eve: and was endowed by the 
gods 











. with all attributes necessary 
vine satisfaction and hap- 
iness, with one sole iMyunction 
committed to her « harge, which by 
violating she was to entail pain and 
misery on mankind. ‘There is in 
the stery much to attach the atten- 
tion ot the philesopher and scholar, 
gs to the opinion of the ancients, 
how death and sin came into the 
world; wor uninteresting to the 
divine, as conveying the universa- 
lity of opinion i ancient tines, 
that the Deity created human ex- 
istence immocent and pure, with 
means to insure thes duration of its 
own happiness 5 but by disobedience 
and perversity, it entailed misery on 
itself. 

What picture or pictures he de- 
signed to follow this, in order more 
fully to pourtray the progressive 
errors of the human mind in the 
Pagan religion, we cannot say; but 
no doubt his systematic fancy 
would have completed this part 
of his subject, in order to open 
with a sublimer eflect on the his- 
tory of the Mosaic and Christian 
doctrines. : 

It is well known, that the purity 
of his taste had led hjm to the 
brightest and deepest fountain of 
poetic and historic noagery for the 
delineation of the Mosaic system 
of relivion—that is, to the "Para- 
dise Lost of Milton. To the genius 
of Milton - he paid such adoration 
und homacze, that to rise to the 
height of his descriptions, he 
thought would be the fame of his 
pencil, and the completion of a 
principal part of the subject he had 
in view. It was not a little to il- 
lustrate on canvas what the poet 
had conceived, and that in the 
grand, solemn, and ethical wa 
which such a poet had intended ; 
yet Barry began his Miltonic de- 
“gus with equal enthusiasm and 
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effect; intending them but as a part 
of a great whole, which his own 
poetic fancy and power of invention 
was to supply. 

The temptation of Adam is pro- 
bably the only one which exists on 
canvas; and this he painted at 
Rome, which is mentioned as a 
corroborating proof, that at Rome 
he had formed his general subject. 
But he has left valuable drawings 
of the other parts, beginning with 
the trumph of Michael, and the 
casting out of the evil angels from 
heaven; of Satan haranguing them 
after their fall; of his conflict with 
Death at the gates of hell; of his 
escape from the nether world, and 
arrival at the palace of Chaos and 
old Night; his arrival in Paradise ; 
the descent of Uriel to inform Ga- 
briel of the escape of an evil spirit; 
the detection of Satan by Ithuriel ; 
our first parents after their fall; 
vision of human miseries ensuing 
on his posterity, pointed out to 
Adam; the dismission from Para- 
dise. 

In the midst of these horrid 
scenes of rebellion, disobedience, 
divine anger, and punishment, 
which are too much in a continued 
series of paintings for human feel- 
ings to relish; like the great poet 
whom he was following, Barry 
knew where to introduce the re- 
poses, to bring back the calm de- 
sired, and his designs of God the 
Son in the beneficent act of crea- 
ting the world; of the angel in the 
bower conversing with Adam; of 
Adam and Eve in their state of in- 
nocence and bliss; of the same at 
their morning orisons; fill the 
mind with a pleasure in proportion 
to the agitation it had previously 
suffered. 

It cannot with certainty be said 
how many, and what other sub- 
jects he intended to take from the 
Para- 
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Paradise Lost, to exemplify the 
Mosaic theology; but the designs 
he left behind him pourtray, as 
may be seen by the above-mentioned 
series, the early relation of man with 
his Creator; the obedience enjoined 
and broken, and the consequence 
which was foretold to happen, “ of 
death brought into the world, and 
all our woe.”’ 

Perhaps certain subjects from the 
Bible, typifying more distinctly 
the nature of the faith and wor- 
ship of the Jews, avd their inti- 
mate connexion with the true God, 
together with examples of virtues 
rewarded and of vices punished, 
might have fallen. into bis plan; 
but there is ne authority for such 
an assertion, for he has left no me- 
moral behind him, nor is it re- 
membered his having spoken of 
such a part of his subject. Per- 
haps he reserved many details of 
‘this kind until he came to the next 
part of his subject, the doctrines of 
the revealed religion of Christ; 
which he has been heard to speak 
of with that love, enthusiasm, 
and rapture, that if the subjects 
could have been finished before 
age had enfeebled his natural 
powers, it must have been the 
most interesting part of the whole, 
particularly to Christians of the 
present day, who stand related to 
God by the holy mysteries of this 
religion. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Barry should contemplate this 
division of his subject with pecu- 
liar ardour, unction, and delight— 
he, whose faith on the mysteries 
of the incarnation and miracles of 
Christ was built on a rock. — All 
who knew him, can testify with 
what ardour he dwelt on these 
subjects, and how eloquently and 
manfully he would withstand every 
encroachinent made by levity or 


infidelity on the doctrines of reve. 
lation. Philosophers of the French 
school, deists, and sceptics of every 
kind, met with no quarter from 
him here. And as he was so well 
convinced of the futility of the pa- 
gan philosophy, as having offered 
ho permanent Motives or rules for 
moral conduct, and of the abomi- 
nations of the French philosophy, 
as offering no motives but what 
have led to vicious; that his heart 
and mind gave into the Christian 
religion with redoubled faith and 
ardour. And there is no doubt 
but this part and continuation of 
his subject would have carried with 
it all the interest and importance 
which belong to it, or which could 
have been stamped by genius, pene- 
trated, enriched, and animated by 
knowledge and faith. It is a loss 
to the arts, perhaps to mankind, 
that he never lived to finish this 
subject. It could be seen how 
vehemently desirous he was of 
putting a finish to his main design, 
by the frequent and loud exclama- 
tion, “ O God! how I long to 
have a place where I can be at my 
work !’’) Of this work it is painful 
to announce, that only detached 
parts remained, Designs—but such 
as they were, they were finished in 
his usual great style of drawing, 
and consisted of the Annunciation; 
of the Nativity, after the manner 
of the Notte of Corregio; of the 
Baptism of Christ in the Jordan, 
an admirable drawing designed 
with simplicity, but grandly im- 
pressive; Pilate presenting Christ 
to the Jews, and exculpating him- 
self from any guilt in his blood ; 


Judas casting down the thirty pieces 


of silver, admirably expressive of 
remorse and self-condemnation, and 
of the haughty indifference and in- 
sulting satisfaction of the high priests 
and elders. ro 














To what extent did he mean to 
wrsue the subject of the Christian 
revelation / Did he intend paint- 
ing the characteristic and chief 
traits in the life of our Saviour; to 
introduce the Ordination of the 
Sacraments; to exemplify and con- 
trast that proud, but unsound prin- 
ciple of the Stoic school, to bear 
and forbear, with the natural, 
graceful, unassuming, and = chief 
feature of the Christian, made up 
of meekness of heart and a forgiv- 
ing disposition ? lt Is Unpossible 
to say—he has left no memorial of 
his ultimate intentions; but from 
the detached and broken parts, it 
is probable that this was his imten- 
tion, with such intermediate links, 
that the subject would have flowed 
before the spectator’s eye ib one 
continued, instructive, and pleas- 
ing stream, and such as the conso- 
latory history of universal redemp- 
tion might be supposed to repre- 
sent. 

In this ample and sublime man- 
ner his wish and attention Was to 
convey the progressive culture ol 
the human mind under the two 
great divisions of philosopliy and 
theology; and it may be said, with- 


out any extravagant admiration of 


the man, that the school of Athens 
and Dispute of the Sacrament, 


convey but a scanty delimeation of 


the two subjects, in comparison 
with the learned, poetical, and sys- 
tematic mode intended by Barry. 
Raflael’s range of subject is more 
confined, as he chooses the mo- 
ment of consummation of human 


culture, the acme of philosophy 
and theology. Barry’s range 1s 


0 ample, that it appears almost 
without limits, as he takes in the 
progression of these subjects, such 
as they appear in different periods 
of time or stages of society, The 
she oversteps all bounds of proba- 
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bility, by disregarding the unities 
of time, place, and action; for 
example, in the picture of the 
School of Athens, individuals are 
brought tovether who never exist- 
ed at one and the same period of 
time; they are assembled at 
Athens for no defined purpose, 
and with no circumstance peculiar 
to Athens, and may be occupied as 
far as the spectator can determine, 
like the evil spirits after their fall, 
Wisdom 


‘In vain 
sophy, 
‘Finding no 


lost, 


all, and false philo- 


end, in wandering mazes 


Whatever may be the grandeur, 
variety, and spirit of the figures, 
the dignity of the heads, the grand 
style of crapery, or the beauty of 
colouring, for im these things the 
Inimitable Kathael is visible, and 
Barvy halis behind lian; still the 
same objections apply in the pic- 
ture of the Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment; the spectator remains to be 
infurmed who the acters are, what 
they are about, and how they came 
tous ther at one place anid tine; and 
when he has had this information, 


he is not much wiser or more sa- 
tisficd. In no part of Mr. Barry’s 
work ave violations of the unites 
observable. biction no where 
soars above probability ; because 
where the scenes are on earth, his 
personages, alinost all, are ima- 


ginary ; or if real personages, he 
has made choice of such as existed 
at or nearly the same period of 
time. ‘There is but instance 
to the contrary, which is in his 
picture of the Thames, where, to 
honour the memory of Captain 
Cooke, and to compliment his 
friend Dr. Burney, he has associ- 
ated them with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Drake, and others, of an earlier 
period. ‘To profit therefore by oe 
ree 


one 
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free scope of general representa- 
tion of real personages, he places 
his scene in Elysium, where pro- 
bability is not overstepped; where 
the action is uniform, which is the 
acquisition and discussion of” re- 
served knowledge, though the in- 
dividuals are variously and dlivi- 
dedly grouped. And the cye is 


carried over the different parts of 


this immense picture without fa- 
tirue or confusion by the. natural 
pauses and breaks every where in- 
terspersed, and at last conducts 
the imagination to that supposed 
centre, the throne of Deity, from 
whence life aud tnmortality are 
brought to light. 

Ifin the room of the Society of 
Arts, Mr. Barry has told his story 
clearly, strongly, and with = as 
Many requisites of the epic as 
painting will admit, though not so 
amply as his expanded mind = in- 
tended; since it is certain, if the 
place and opportunities bad al- 
lowed, his intention was to have 
introduced episodical parts, which 
had reference to other branehes of 
culture in the human mind, such 
as jurisprudence and legislation, 
natural philosophy, poetry, &c.— 
soos it certam, that in the most 
important of all, as connecting 
Inan with his Creator, and as the 
source of Ins eternal felicity here- 
after, or theology, he would have 
conducted his subject with due 
eflect. He required only that 
countenance and encouragement of 
the public, which FeEnIUS 8O lauda- 
bly pants atier and deserves. 

But if he lived not to complete 
his great subject, the delay of 
which lay net with bim so much 
as with the adverse circumstances 
under which he laboured, let it: not 
be supposed that he spent his time 
ully or unprofitably; few men 
ever calculated the value of their 
ume so rigidly as Mr, Barry: if he 


Was a miser in any thing, it was in 
the caretul economy of this trea. 
sure. It has been noticed how 
much he was dissatisfied, if the 
loose moments which mankind 
are willing to throw Into the lap of 
so ial intercourse, and to abandon 
lor any chance pleasures they can 
bring, were Ol spent profit. 
ably; that is, each moment bring. 
nig its charge of vrave and use ful 
instruction and = delivering jt up 
Into the common stock for the 
benefit of — th company. If 
such was his attention “to the 
proper use of his social hours, we 
may well suppose that those ap- 
propriated to himself were not 
suflered to slip away unemployed ; 
and indeed, after turning one’s eve 
from his larger works of the pen- 
cil, to his lesser labours of the 
graver, from his canvas to his 
plates, we may be astonished that 
so much should have been accom- 
plished by one man, solitary, unas- 
sisted, unpatronized, and unpro- 
tected; who, whether ail his ap- 
prehensions were imagimary or 
real, had certainly enemies enough 
to quality an expression he fre- 
quently used; that it was extraer- 
dinary he could ever accomplish 
what he had done, when he had so 
often to defend himself with one 
hand, while he painted with the 
other. Yet his spirit and industry 
carried him through a larger series 
of etchings or engravings than pe r- 
haps ever fell to the share of any 
man who had not mae that 
branch of art his professed occupa- 
tion. He has etched or engraved 
almost all his paintings, aid also 
many of his other detens, which 
he intended, but had not place or 
opportunity to throw upon canvas. 
It isto be wished that he had en- 
graved them all; for such is the 


Je of his 
strong and masterly style of ~~ 
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art, that it will not be easy to find 
yy artist who can catch lis manner 
and force of expression, his 
manner of etching or engraving is 
eculiar to Mr. Barry; it ts coarse, 
byt nervous, strong, and energe- 
tic. Here, as in every thing else, 
he disdained to please ouly; there- 


fore all softness and delicacy of 


line, all fineness and finish, every 
thing to flatter the eye without 
reaching the mind, he flings aside, 
to fasten with more effect and 
depth on the main points of his 
design, and knows that his in- 
srunent conveys the tale usefully, 
if it conveys it strongly ; and that 
adventitious ornament and finish 
may be a necessary appenilage to 
weakness of subject, but can add 
nothing to that which is sufhiciently 
strong to support itself. With va- 
rious degrees of merit and excel- 
lence, which itis not the business 
here to enter minutely into, Las he 
conducted a long series of ctch- 
ings or engravings; the principal 
and most important of which are 
those which refer to his work at 
the Adelphi. All of these paint- 


ings he engraved, undertaking the 


work under the encouragement of 


t subscription of ten guineas the 
vet. This series comprized what 
he called the smallest set ; but he 
engraved the principal groups in 
the Elysium, and that of the Dia 
gorides in the Olympic Games, 1 
tlarger and finer style some years 
aflerwards, introducing certain cha- 
racters into bis Llysium whom le 
bad unjustly, as he thought, owit- 
ted in the painting; such as the 
person of Isabella of Spain, the 
great princess, by whose magnani- 
mity and patronage, Columlais ac- 
complished his discovery of Ame- 
nea; the person of Calvert Baron 
ot Baltimore, the founder of the 
colony of Maryland, and wise le- 
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gislator of that code which Penn 
afterwards adopted for the colony 
which he established; and per- 
haps others, which we do not re- 
collect. 

The principal subject of his 
other engravings are—his Pandora, 
which he has left unfinished. 

Job reproved by his triends, de- 
dicated to Mr. Burke. 

The conversion of Polemon, de- 
dicated to Mr. Fox. Polemon, an 
Atheniam beau, reeling home from 
a night’s debauch, enters at early 
dawn the lecture-room of Xeno- 
crates the philosopher, at the mo- 
ment he is discoursing on the 
wretchedness of intemperance, and 
folly of vanity; expecting when 
he entered a subject for ridicule, 
the young man’s attention becomes 
suddenly fixed by the seriousness 
and poignancy of the plilosopher’s 
remarks, and the artist seizes him 
at the moment that he is stealing 
from bis head his garlands, and is 
in the posture and attitude of 4@ 
man who felt the shame of his 


conduct and the VOrKINES ola 
rouzed reflection. Phe heads and 
Heures of ihe yroup composing 
the audience, are tines conceived, 
This design ws undertaken in 
COHSCaGUCHCe Obl SOM sarcastit Vee 
marks mace on the levilies of the 
late Mr. Fox, by eituer Price 

Priestly, in a club to which Barry 
he! ed: these men. look ny OD 
Mr. fox without hepe, while Barry 


detended him, and produced at 
the next meeting the above design 
1773. 

Jonah, from the painting “v 
Michael Angelo, 1801, dedicated 
to the late Duke of Bridgewater. 

King Lear, from a painting dove 
by Barry, for the Shakspeare Gal- 
lery, 1770. 

His present majesty delivering 


the patent to the judges of their 
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office for life; and her Majesty and 
the princesses patronizing educa- 
tion at Windsor, both intended for 
additional paintings in the great 
room of the Society at the Adelphi. 

Philoctetes in the isle of Lem- 
nos, from a painting he executed 
at Bologna, in 1770, and presented 
to the Clementine Academy there, 
for the honour they had done him 
of electing him a member: this 
painting was engraved in 1785, by 
Rosaspina; but the two prints 
bear no comparison for energy of 
expression. 

Birth of Venus, 1776. 

Head of the late Karl of Chat- 
ham, 1778. 

Jupiter and Juno, from a painting 
by him. 

Rise of Ame rica, with the de- 
clne of Lurope. An allegorical 
design he etched at the heat of the 
American war; when those who 
espoused the cause of the colonists, 
suffered their imaginations to run 
riot on the sunshine that was to 
bless America, and to lament the 
eternal gloom that was spreading on 
this side of the Atlantic; the worst 
of all Parry’s productions, 1776. 

In the Miltonic Series, the Arch- 
angel Michael triumphing over 
Satan, the subject he had chosen 
for a painting in St. Paul’s. 

Satan risen from the fiery gulph, 
and hurling defiance at the vault 
of Heaven. 

Battle of Satan and Death, with 
Sin interfering. 

Temptation of Adam. 

Adam and Eve after their fall. 

Milton dictating to Elwood the 
quaker. 

Having spoken of him for his 
genius and learning, it may be ne- 
Cessary to trace some lines of him, 
tor his virtues and feibles as a 
member of society. The basis of 
his temper was of a cheerful and 


good-humoured cast: jf 
been bred a mechanic, with em. 
ployments succeeding to his wishes 
there is scarcely a man who would 
have passed through life more 
cheerly or unconcernedly : but fat, 
threw him on a profession which 
built up itself of ideal charms. fe. 
nerally charms away its votaries by 
a thousand phantoms of ambitious 
hope, which are scarcely ever to 
be realized during fife, or if real- 
ized, never worth the sacrifice of 
repose which accompanies the pur- 
suit of them. For one fortunat 
Rubens, ennobled and enriched by 
sovereigns, or for one even-tem 
pered Reynolds, whe, as Dr. Jobn- 
son observed, was the most. inyul- 
nerable of men, we meet with 
numbers in the class of painters 
whose happiness in pursuit of fame 
has been broken up, and whose 
fame even came too late to be en. 
joyed. The more eminent thei 
genius, the less happy their condi- 
tion; as if Providence, in whose 
hands are genius and happiness, 
proffered the one to withhold the 
other. 

Barry inherits d the all with the 
hard conditions. His life lad been, 
with respect to natural and com- 


he had 


mon enjoyments, a life of priva- 
tion; and with regard to the ex- 
pectations he had tormed, a lite of 
disappointment. ‘These —_ cireun- 
stances soured a naturally good 
temper, inspite of religion and 
philosophy, of which he possessed 
no mean share. Add to this (as he 
thought) a host of men, whe dis- 
covered an enmity to him, who 
were glad to obstruct his views, and 
depreciate his merits, who felt ele- 
vated in proportion as he was ee 
pressed. it must not be demed 
but much of this enmity Barry 
drew on himself. A man can 


never have a contemptuous a 
4) 














vf others, with whom he is often 
obliged to act mn life, that is not 
yltinately pernicious to him: and 
7 € : ; 
it isto be feared that Mr. Parry’s 
opinion of contemporary artists Was 
not so liberal, or concilialting, or 
becoming his own eminent place 
among them, as was to be wished. 
As he was never a hypocrite to 
conceal lus sentiments, their re- 
sentiment became a matter of 
course; and except two or three 
fiends, Whom he retained among 
them, the general class of these 
gentlemen was certainly hostile to 
him. The opposition be met with 
in the Royal Academy, to several 
weful schemes which he proposed 
for the advantages of the Acade- 
iny, as a seminary for young 
painters, tended to foster and aug- 
ment the ill-will on both sides. 
This is not a place for the history 
of their disputes, which are detailed 
i several parts of his writings; but 
as they tended to inflame an irrita- 
bletemper, (for of all men Barry 
longed to the genus irritabile va- 
tum) and ultimately by his expul- 
sion from that body, to make him 
driak the cup of bitterness in his 
lat years, it may be frankly as- 
verted, that one of his greatest 
misfortunes was his having been 
an Academician. It would have 
been better for him to have pur- 
sued his great desiens without this 
(to him doubtful) honour: aod 
though it would have deprived the 
world of the lectures, which form 
the principal object of this volume, 
yet it would have saved him from 
drinking of that noxious cup, 
Which was voted, seemingly in 
defiance, if not in conseguence, of 
many of the same virtues which 
have’ endeared the memory of Se- 
Crates, 
Let him not be traduced, how- 


eer, by civing the reader the 
1309. 
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sinallest reason to suppose that 
the asperity of his temper was con- 
stant and habitual: no, it was only 
occasional, when his mind brooded 
over the difficulties, the opposi- 
tion, neglect, gnd disappointments 
he had met ‘with through life. 
And even here it was curious to 
observe, how ready he was at 
times to correct his failing, and 
even to glory in the trials he had 
suffered, quoting often, if not al- 
Ways profiting by, the best ex- 
amples of endurance in the Stoies, 
ot meekness under sufferings in 
our Saviour, of patience in So- 
crates, of austerity and _ self-denial 
in the early fathers, and of that 
love of poverty and independence, 
which distinguished the brightest 
characters in the Roman republic. 
His inind was treasured with these 
exainples, from which he sought 
much of his consolation. [le 
adopted a short maxim which he 
Was often wont to repeat, and which 
consoled him also under the disap- 
pointments he had sutlered; it was 
that of Penn, no cross, no crown; 
believing that butlctings, — trials, 
aud hardships alone make the man, 
and the good man; and that every 
thing was accomplished, when this 
latter was obtained; the reward 
being in the satistaction of an un- 
blemished conscience, aud in the 
expected retribuuen of a happy 
immortality: that ease and sen- 
sual enjoyinents of every kind sap- 
ped the probabilities of obtaining 
this, by weddmy the individual to 
the world, and enticing him to 
rely on the varnished arts of so- 
ciety, and = on pleasures futile, 
flecting, and unsubstantial: that 
pure morality was at such Va- 
riance with the arts of lite, or with 
the world, that no treaty could 
exist between them: there was 
nu steering between both without 
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sacrificing one or the other. He 
had no opinion of virtues, therefore, 
that accommodated themselves to 
the arts of society : nay, the least de- 
viation from a virtue was a homage 
paid to vice, and was a sin, difler- 
ing but in degree, from such which 
mankind consent to reprobate. 

He would instance this in a va- 
riety of ways, and draw his in- 
stances from the lives of men, 
who otherwise had passed for fair 
characters, but who suffered them- 
selves to be swayed occasionally by 
private interest, pique, or some un- 
lawtul bias of the heart, at the ex- 
pense of truth, justice, or probity. 
There was, it must be owned, a 
sternness -and severity often in his 
maxims on this head, to which it 
was impossible for a human idi- 
vidual, not a recluse, to tutor him- 
self. He himself saw, and = ad- 
mitted the difficulties; but his an- 
swer always was, that the glory 
lay im those difficulties, that they 
were the touch-stone of God, who 
with infinite wisdom and = good- 
ness had placed beside it conscience, 
that monitor, which instructed the 
savage and philosopher equally as 
to the rule of right and wrong. 
eThat a peasant could not plead ‘ig- 
norance of, nor the wost cunning 
casuist argue away his real feelings 
on, the slightest deviations from 
right. That the degree did not 
alter the difference as to the viola- 
tion towards God, of whose divine 
Being we could form no idea, but 
by his attributes; that God was 
truth, God was justice, mercy, be- 
nevolence, consummate — probity, 
and prudence; that wherever we 
gave up or deviated trom these, we 
gave up and deviated trom Him; 
that wherever we acted up to these 
virtues, and loved them, we loved 
and) cbeyed Him, and trail hu- 
man nature was limited iu proceed- 
me tarther 





Although no man’s ryle of f 
could be more invariable ne 
steady than Mr. Barry's, ee 
the principal doctrines of the Ro. 
man Catholic Religion was riveted. 
even to a degree which inany of 
his protestant friends justly thought 
bigoted, yet was he -a Catholic 
after his own way, and at times 
was very liberal, particularly with 
respect to points of discipline jn 
that church, resembling the lat 
Dr. Geddes, whom he has been 
neard very much to applaud for 
the pains which he had taken to 
soften down the asperities of their 
church. It was a favourite opinion 
of his, which he had imbibed from 
the writings of Grotius, Bossuet, 
Dr. Butler, and others, that age- 
neral reconciliation might take 
place between the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, without touch- 
ing on any of the fundamental ar. 
ticles of faith, and by only sacn- 
ficing on one side or the other cer- 
tain non-essential and merely dis- 
ciplinal points, which _ perhaps 
tended more to fetter true religion, 
and keep up animosities, than to 
any solul good. He was very zea- 
lous, and eloquently so upon this 
subject, arguing, that as states had 
abandoned the pernicious error of 
waging war for the sake of relt- 
gvion, so the present time was the 


most fitted fur a general council ot 


learned and candid divines to settle 
a reconciliation between the pre 
vailing sects. That on one hand 
the papal authority was so hum- 
bled, and on the other the general 
voice of infidelity and impiety © 
loud, that without such an unter 
of the churches, the Christian re 
ligion was altogether endangered, 
to the ruin of states, and dissolu- 
tion of all social order. He wa 
wont to attribute to the growth 
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and multiplicity of sects, the 1 
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ails, particularly —_ revolutionary 
ones, (0 kingdoms and states, and 
gould illustrate his point by the 
example of that convulsion which 
brought Charles I. to the block, at- 
tributing it entirely to the secta- 


rian principles which grew out of 


the Reformation ; that to the same 
principles which allowed every 
wan to think for himself in mat- 
ters of doctrine and faith, and to 
expound the scriptures as suited 
his ambition or interest, arose by 
an imperceptible gradation the Vva- 
rious opinions which have distin- 
gushed, as he thought, unitarians, 
deists, and atheists, of modern 
time, with all the antecedent and 
intermediate casts, which went 
to form the most pernicious cli- 
max of errors in the human heart 
aad head: that the French Revola- 
tion was the effect of these opera- 
tions, which had pervaded almost 
entirely the upper orders im that 
kingdom, and by the manceuvres 
of the philosophes had begun to 
penetrate the middle and lower 
ones.—That as early as the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, the trains 
were laid of this tremendous and 
pestilential explosion; but the 
ground had been unwittingly pre- 
pared in the former reign by de- 
stroying the liberties, independence, 
and high character of the Gallican 
Church: It is not necessary to fol- 
low or defend him in these opi- 
niens; nor would they have been 
mentioned, but that his profound 
knowledge in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of France, entitled him to 
ave an Opinion, and there is no- 
thing amiss —but the tineture it 
receives from the retigiva he 
professed. His mind delighted in 
difficulties, and he probably had 
moyed as much thought on 
Ch practicability of an Universal 
urch, as ever the Abbé St. 
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Pierre had done. on that of a 
perpetual peace; led on like him 
enthusiastically by the greatness 
of the object and its importance 
to the happiness of man. 

From the declamations he has 
been known to fall into, in favour 
of civil liberty, and in praise of the 
ancient Greek Republics respect- 
ing the arts, many ran awy with 
the notion, that he was a republi- 
can, and disaflected to monarchical 
institutions. He often declaimed 
for victory, from occasional love 
of opposition, or momentary pique 
and prejudice. Dr. Johnson was 
known to do the same. But in 
his cooler moments, he has been 
heard again and again to assert, 
that no governments could be 
worse for a peacetul and virtuous 
man, than those worthless Greek 
republics, as he called them. In 
the Athenian, which was the best, 


moral worth was always in danger . 


from democratic turpitude. But to 
say no more, that man’s republican 
ism will go for littl, who inva- 
riably worshipped the character 
and memory ot Charles the First, 
and detested the selfishness and 
hypocrisy of parties who planned 
and achieved his downfall. ‘Though 
he abominated the memory of 
William Ill. yet he hailed the de- 
liverance which was achieved by 
his coming, and spoke highly of 
the characters who brought about 
the great work of our constitution ; 
which he considered as the wisest 
fabric of government ever planned 
by the mind of man. It is neces- 
sary to say thus much, in order to 
vindicate him from  aspersions, 
which have occasionally been ut- 
tered against him on this head. 

In his enthusiasm after art, he 
was apt to over-rate his profession, 
and to place its utility too high im 
the scale of human occupations, 

D2 lamenting 
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lamenting that an universal taste 
did not prevail for the highest style 
of art. No man was better fitted 
to shew that this style can only be 
understood, and consequently re- 
lished by the educated and polished 
orders of society, and that the mass 
of, mankind have something else, 
and perhaps something better to do, 
than to be vazing on pictures and 
statues. This always was, and al- 
ways will be the case. The bulk 
of Italians never heard of Corregio 
or Raflael: who among our pea- 
santry know any thing even of a 
Milton? who among them will 
ever hear of a Reynolds, or a 
Barry ¢ 

‘There was a better reason for lis 
lamenting that so much of the su- 
perfluous wealth of individuals 
should be thrown away upon the 
sumptuary rather than the fine 
arts; upon dnanities or meowvstrosi- 
es; upon things which are not 
hkely to impress posterity with 
much reverence for the good sense, 
or good taste of the period. 

His ordinary language of con- 
versation was often coarse and un- 
pShshed, and he had acquired a 
bad habit of interspersing it with 
oaths; vet we have seen hin seve- 
ral times m= the company of men 
of rank, when he put hunself on 
his guard; and his lineuage be- 
came not only correct, but polish- 
ed, and even courtly: aif he could 
eatch the terms of hoauty for his 
he knew where they lay 
for language and sentiment—and 
there ws no doubt, if fortune had 
led him more under the eyes of the 
creat, his manner would readily 
have transformed itself. Even as 
it was, people soon orgot his rough 
language and his oaths im the 
strength of his mind: we have 
witnessed many mstances of this, 
ind once saw a devout old lady en- 
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tering the room where lie Was, hold 
him for some time im a sort of hor. 
ror. Phe conversation howene 
happened to turn on the nature of 
Christian meekness, Which gave 
him an opportunity of opening on 
the character of our Saviour—yith 
that pow er of heart and mind, and 
eneryy of words, that mn spite of 
the oaths which fell abundantly, 
the old lady remarked that she 
never heard so divine a man in her 
life, and desired to know who he 
Was, 

Sv with respect to his dress, of 
Which he was always very negli. 
rent, and even at times squalid, 
that strangers would stare when 
they saw hun in eompany, as if a 
beggar had been picked up and 
brought in. Yet his appearance 
was forgot, the moment he began 
to discourse on any subject. Such 
ave the effects produced by a vigor- 
ous and commanding mind, whose 
power, by the reveries it calls up, 
can agitate or compose the passions, 
suspend the senses, and aggrandize 
or annihilate the casualties of tine, 
place, and objects. 

In his person he was rather un- 
der the common size, but with 
limbs well set together, and active 
even to the last: In his face one 
could see lines prematurely en 
graven by workings of an impas 
sioned mind, so that he appeared 
older than be really was. There 
was something very sweet and 
agreeable in his stmles — but bis 
looks, when rouzed by anger, 
were ferocious indeed. Of such 
sensibilities was he compounded, 
that according as things floated in 


his min%, it was not uncommon 
tu see these opposite extremes 2 
t 


very short intervals of time. ) 
required no long acquaintance wi) 
him to see his character tor frank- 


. eo 
ness, boldness, and decisivn, a 
one 
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gne who despised subterfuge and 
contrivance of every kind, and who 
disdained a lie from his heart, with 


all its subordinate colourings of 


simulation or dissimulation: he 
was indeed a very honest man; but 
one of his greatest characteristics 


was his fortitude, that quality of 


the heart which never suffered him 
to feel depressed im the midst of 
his comfortless  situation—a_ situa- 
tion which the poorest man could 
not envy, and which tew men 
could have sustained so | many 
years as he did—that is, ina house 
which presented the picture of a 
ruin by its sunken) walls and bro- 
ken windows, without a servant, 
without a bed that could be called 
a bed, in coldness, dirt, solitude, 
and poverty. ‘The fast is perhaps 
astrong werd, nut appheable in a 
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rigid sense, and certainly not in his 
own opimen, who felt rich if he 
had but wherewith to procure toed, 
raiment, and a shelter, despising 
other wants. Tle felt less for him- 
self as to these wants than his 
friends felt for him; among whom, 
a nobleman of great and correct 
mind (as has been related) kindly 
thought it his duty to solicit for Mr. 
Barry the assistance of the public, 
as a debt due from that public to 
him. A sum of money was ac- 
cordingly raised by subscription, 
but wus invested too late to be of 
any use; and the probability is, 
that as the assistance had been 


withheld so long, in the pride of 


his heart Barry was not sorry. to 
escape Without tasting the obliga- 
tion.” 
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CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 


(from Mr. Meavtey’s Memoirs of his Life.) 


“OYELDOM has there been a 

writer more fitted for the great 
tak of instructing mankind than 
Dr. Raley, or one that has more 
nearly hit the true tone of moral 
instruction. Every thing that re- 
gards such a man is interesting to 
the world; and I am rejoiced to 
find, that your Jlemoirs of his Lite 
and Writings are at length ready 
to appear from the press. ‘To the 
faithful, and even paintul diligence, 
with which the work has been per- 
formed, my testimony shall be 
cheerfully borne ; wherever it may 
be likely either to recommend the 
merits or to excuse the defects of 
Dr. Paley’s biographer. Stull hap- 
pier should I have been, if any as- 
ustance of mine could have contri- 
buted to render the Memoirs more 


completely satisfactory, at once to 
yuurself and tothe public. As it 
is, however, J] trust you will derive 
no discredit, and the subject of 
your labours no disparagement, 
from the tribute you have paid to 
his talents and his virtues. 

Far from thinking your aceount 
of Palcey’s early days over-done, I 
wish you had possessed more intel- 
lizence, from authentic sources, of 
his habits and pursuits, at that pe- 
riod when the elements of his cha- 
racter first assumed a definite ors 
ganization. At Cambridge, as you 
know, Paley is one of our heroes; 
and of the hero the very infancy is 
always fancied, and sometimes 
found, to prefigure the manhood, 
as morning shews the day. It is 
thus that we look back with cu- 

rious 
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rious affection to discover the ulti- 
mate causes of that something 
unique and peculiar in Paley’s bold 
cast of conception and delivery. 
To refer this to the exercise of his 
talents as a college lecturer, of 
which, by the way, we want a 
more detailed account from some 
intelligent pupil, is only to come 
one step nearer the cause of his 
originality, without reaching the 
spring itself; which, I apprehend, 
after all, must be traced to the pe- 
culiar scene of his boyhood and 
youth. tn a spot comparatively 
rude and rustic, like Giggleswick, 
in the free and familiar acquaint- 
ance with a people of strong mo- 
ther wit and Sabine simplicity, the 
peculiar genius of Paley was form- 
ed, void of art, and abherrent to 
all aflictation. Without change 
of place and the benefit: of higher 
education, he would have’ been 
more coarse without bemyg less 
Viprorous, ane hot le s ck arom what 
he knew, though not so extensively 
enlightened. But had he been 
brought up in the politeness of a 
city, or mthe regular discipline of 
a great public school, his character 
must have lost in rugged solidity, 
whatever it gamed im refinement 
and clegance; and while in tus 
hooks, if he had written any, he 
might have averded the 


mind would hardly have heen SO 
deep and bread in the impression 
of his style, or his mind itself, in 
the mode at least of its exertion, 
so clear frem all fastidious hicety, 


and so free in adopting images of 


illustration for thew strength and 
point with hitl regard to beauty 
and still ess to fashion. ti short, 
we know very Weal ane piize most 
highly whet we actually) had in 
Paley; und there is ttle reason to 


charge of 
colloquial homeliness, or want of 
dient thi his cot nh, the stamp ot 


think, that any sapposed adeen. 
tage of different circumstances ; 
his early life, could have produced 
any thing like the same combina. 
tion of talents and usefulness. To 
those indeed who love the eryle. 
rance of native character, there js 
in the writings of Paley, as connect. 
ed with his persona: narvete, every 
thing to interest and gratify, And 
for those, if such there be, who 
yet desiderate in him a_ higher 
femperament of sensibility, or a 
finer delicacy of expression, let 
them learn to take substantial (x- 
cellence wherever they are happy 
enough to tind it, though it be not 
quite rectified wp to their own ex. 
quisite standard of taste. For, after 
all, as Paley most candidly and 
happily says, when speaking of huis 
friend and first patron Bishop Law, 
“it is the condition of human mo- 
rality. There Is an opposition he- 
tween some virtues which seldom 
permits them to subsist together in 
perfection.” 

On the other hand, I know there 
are persons who lament that intel- 
lectual powers, like those of Paley, 
were not more devoted to profound 
disquisition, to the discovery of 
new truth rather than to the ¢s- 
tablishment and recommendation 
of doctrines and principles already 
well known and believed. Here 
again, there are grounds for con- 
tentment. In what he actually 
has done, the benetit we enjoy 8 
invaluable. Whether in any other 
department his inquiries would 
have been, if bold, successfully 
pursued, and if so, crowned besides 
with popularity and usefulness, i 
all mere conjecture. Indeed, the 
limited sale of his Hora Paulina, 
though a contribution from one 
man, and fiom one mind, alinost 
unparalleled, to the evid 
Christianity, and the most 


decisive 
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wf of talents profoundly origi- 
gal, might seem to indicate, that 
in his other works he had adorned 
the very province of instruction, 
where the public want most  re- 
quired the exertion of those gifts, 
by nature and habit, so richly be- 
towed upon him. Be that as it 
wil, we are told that one drop 
of cold water will chill and con- 
dense a mighty volume of steam: 
apd one cannot wonder, that Pa- 
lev’s freedoin of speculation should 
show itself so little im the prudent 
years of later life, when, at the 
very first outset of a young and 
vigorous spirit, he was rebuked for 
proposing, in an academical exer- 


cise, to controvert the eternity of 


hell torments, Which even the cau- 
tious orthodoxy of our church has 
not made an article of faith, and 
the necessity of capital punish- 
ments, Which has never been reck- 
oed otherwise than a fair point 
fur philusophical and political dis- 
cussion, 

When I first heard of the ques- 
tion for the Senior Bachelors’ Es- 
ay ia 1705, you may remember 
my remark, that we might natu- 
rally anticipate, but not for vulgar 
reasons, Paley’s choice im espous- 
ing the Epicurean rather than the 
Stoic cause. At no time of his 
life could he be mistaken for one 
“of those budge doctors of the 
Stoic fur ;”” and certainly not about 
the time of writing that Essay. 
The composition of it therefore 
found Paley going a certain road, 
and such an effort of study might 
help to determine the strong ten- 
dencies of his character, by adding 
the conviction of intellect to the 
furee of nature and habit. ‘The 
young academic, as some of us 
Well recollect, lets his mind be ear- 
nestly interested in maintaining 
Cither side of a question, even 
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when he is not free to choose whe- 
ther: but in Paley’s defence of an 
argument freely chosen, and vir- 
tually involving the point on which 
his own pecuiiarity of feeling, 
speaking, and acting, very much 
hineed, one is easily led to fancy, 
that the pecuhiariy itself would 
be ore atly developed in the pro- 
gress of discussion. And on 
the whole the perusal of the kessay 
did not in any way disappoint the 
expectation with which I took it 
up. The young adventurer pro- 
ceeds, it is true, with a more con- 
trolled and delicate step: but still 
itis the gait and) march of Paley. 
This appears more strikingly on 
the Enetish notes, which indeed 


possess the vigour and clearness of 


his usual style, with many things 
now and then in his boldest man- 
ner of expression, 

What languaye for instance can 
be more pregnant with sense than 
his calling the Stuics “ those Pha- 
risecs ino philosophy; and what 
more just, ifwe only consider that 
spiritual pride and hypocrisy be- 
longed to both sects alike, and that 
while the one raised the observ- 
ance of external rites toan equality 
of obligation with the moral law, 
the other pertinaciously maintained 
that all crimes are equal. The 
Stoic paradox, thouzh defended by 
the subtlety of Cicero, stands ex- 
posed by the wit of Horace to just 
contempt; and must on every 
principle of common sense be ex- 
ploded, as mhuman in its spirit, 
and immoral in its tendency. Paley, 
who never weakens the claims of 
duty by over-stating them, and whe 
marks criminality with a candid 
eve on a graduated scale, has been 
unfairly apprehended by the rigid 
righteousness of certain strict mo- 
ralists fur his chapicer on Lies; a 
chapter which, threughout enlignt. 
ened 

















































































ened and liberal, is more especially 
recommended by a note on the 
base artifice of decoying an enemy 
through counterfeit distress, and is 
more likely after all to oflend some 
mituls by the strong censure of 
pious frauds, than to injure any by 
a most guarded extenuation of a 
few secular falsehoods of the lowest 
moment, 

Paley most clearly understood 
the value of the Christian revela- 
tion to mankind; and, brought up 
m the school of Locke, of whose 
doctrines he was thoroughly mas- 
ter, and of Law, whose peculiar 
merits he afterwards recorded in a 
modest dedication, it is no wonder 
that he held in’ utter contempt 
“the pompous mexiuns and futile 
reasomings’’ of the greater part of 
the ancient plilosophers. Happy 
had it been for Christianity, if all 
the eminent professors of ait had 
kept their belief of its principles 
equally free from the impregnation 
of pagan reveries. The simplicity 
of evangelical truth yet labours 
under much ineumbrance of’ sci- 
ence falsely SO called. The close 
of that admirable chapter on reve- 
rencing the Deity, may help to 
show in what light Paley viewed the 
best metaphysical demonstrations 
ot the immortality of the soul; in- 
dependently of the dreams and fig- 
ments which disgrace the ‘ right 
reasonings,’ even when such they 
are, of learned heathens on the 
subject. Yet there exists at this 
day—I scares ly believe it, but am 
told—a certain fanatic Platonist; 
who verily maintains that the 
Phado dialogue was designed by 
Providence, as a preliminary post- 
script to the Gospelof St. John.’ 

‘lo return to the Epicurean s- 
say. The minor faults in the com- 
position are nearly the same as 
these, which a critical eye may 
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detect in that immortal letter of 
Locke's on Toleration, wud arise 
chiefly frou: the intrusion of the 
English in place of the Latin idiom, 
Phe Dissertation however js writs 
ten in a youd strong style: and 
while it shows a close and familiar 
acquaintance with the plilosophi. 
cal works of Tully, presents seve. 
ral happy allusions to the Roman 
pocts. Of Horace he does net 
inake so tree a use, as the very in- 
Viting occasion might have Sue 
rested. For af ever rood stTive 
vdorned and recommended — the 
practical maxims of the Epicurean 
school, and exhibited the charac. 
ter as humane, benevolent, and 
amiable; unquestionably such a 
pieture may be found im the mos 
valuable parts of Horace’s writings, 
which, genevatly speaking, — are 
those of his later years. ‘The mo- 
ral) temperament, imdeed, of the 
Epicurean has been often found 
united, not unnaturally, with the 
mild virtues of the Chistian; and 
when we contemplate such men 
as Evelyn and Cowley, in the gar- 
dens of retirement and leisure, hold- 
ing converse with God and with na- 
ture, who can help adminng and 
loving that amenity of dispositien 
which marks the language of their 
heart ! nor can one in such corn 
pany forget honest Isaac Walton, 
in whose pure and tranquil mind 
the dearest wish of Ins favourte 
Hooker may be traced—to « see 
God’s blessings spring from bis 
mother earth, and to eat his own 
bread in peace and privacy.” Yet 
imagine not, that I am insensible 
to the very different merits . 
some, not individuals only, but 
whole families, that in bearing the 
Stoic name, and m_ practising the 
hest. moral energies belonging te 
‘tt in the worst of times, bave 
thrown a train of brightness over 
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the history of imperial Rome, 
where it 3s otherwise most dark, 
gloomy, and horrible. A full and 
connected memoir of those illus- 
trious lfomans, beginning with 
Arria and ending with the younger 
Helyidius, on the authority oi ‘Ta- 
ctus and of Pliny’s Letters, ts a 
desderatum in literature which | 
have often revretted, And of all 
the wine, that an Laglishman and 
a jover of liberty night conceive 
most exquisite to the patriotic 
vate, commend me to that de- 


scribed in Juvenal— 


“Qvale coronati Thrasea  Helvidiusque 
# bibebant, 
“ Brutoram et Casst natalibus.” 


Such wine as ‘Thrasea and Helvi- 
dius used to drink on the birth-days 
of the two Bruti and of Cassius, 
the first and last heroes of the Ro- 
man Republic, Yet in his specu- 
lative notious the lean Cassius was 
a professed Epicurean.—Se much 


for the influence of the creed of 
philosophy ou the eood works of 


patriotisn. 

If ever that first known per- 
formance of Paley’s be given from 
the press to his admirers, you will 
hardly recommend my pen, after 
this specimen, in the task of com- 
menting on it; but you know the 
miserable want of leisure and un- 
avoidable distraction of thought, 
under which I now write; and for 
the rest, if you still choose to print 
thislesultory letter, you and not I 
undertake the responsilnlity with 
the publie, F 

I had intended te give you a 
short sketch of Paley’s talents as a 
classical scholar: it must suffice 
to assure you, as I very truly can, 
(for jn his own department a man 
tay speak with some confidence), 
that wherever in his Nore Pauli- 
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ne any criticism on the Greek 
language is employed, his remarks, 
Without ostentation, are eminently 
acute, vigorous, and just. Indeed 
all his knowledge seems to have 
been sound, as far as it went. No- 
man ever abused learning less, of 
was less the dupe of learning. And 
though all his life he studied things 
mere than words, yet he perfectly 
understood, at the proper time, to 
turn an exact knowledve of words 
to a very substantial account, 

I must add, that his motto for 
the Dissertation derived | singular 
felicity from the event of its gain- 
lng the first prize. Possibly too, 
he amght have tricd without any 
success the year before. ; 


** Non jam prima peto Mnesthens, ne- 
** que vinecere certo, 


* Quamquan O !"-— Anew, v. 194, 5. 


“ T seck not now the foremost palm ty 
Ce gain, 
g 


“* Though yet—but ah !"— Dryden, 


Nor can |, as a Cambridge man, 
overcome the temptation here to 
recommend my own Alma Ma- 
ter for this Institution of the Bache- 
lors Prizes, amongst many others 
calculated generally to improve the 
talents and direct the principles ot 
ingenuous youny men. It is some- 
thing too to reflect upon with pride, 
that in the year 1792, when the 
worst @f times were just opening 
upon us at home and abroad, ruin- 
ous to Europe, to ourselves most 
calamitous, the integrity of Cam- 
bridge umpires awarded the first 
prize to ‘Tweddel’s splendid and 
eloquent, but honest and bold, 
“ Oratio pro aqua libertate.” Yet 
a higher topic of gratulation offers 
itself, of a few years earlier date. 
The Jate excellent Dean of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Peckard, master of 
Magdalen, and in 1750 vice-chan- 

cellor, 
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cellor, in the exercise of the latter 
office being himself a warm friend 
to civil and religious liberty, under 
circumstances pointing directly te 
the African slave-trade, proposed 
for the Senior Bachelors’ Prizes 
the question of slavery in respect 
of its lawfulness. Thomas Clark- 
son, Senior Bachelor ot St. John’s, 


thovgh first rouzed by the call of 


honour, svon devoted his whole 
heart and soul to the cause of in- 


jured humanity. The higher of 


the two prizes was assigned to his 
Dissertation. And almost from 
that moment, this righteous man— 
not surpassed by Howard in the 


active zeal and personal labours of 


philanthropy—became the — inde- 
fatigable apostle through evil te- 
port and good report of the abol/. 
tion emphatically so called; till at 
length, to speak the poet’s lan- 
guage, the toul bosom ot this 
Country hath been cleansed of the 
most ypxrilous stuff that ever 
Weighed vpon the heart. For the 
academical institution here celc- 
brated I would not claim more 
praise than is justly due to it; but 
to that institution ultimately, not 
less than to any single cause what- 
ever, is it too much to attribute, 
under heaven, one of the most 
glorious triumphs ever obtained by 
the principle of good over the 
principle of evil ? 

It is time to conclude this long 
and digressive letter: and yet in 
justice to the memory of Paley, it 
may be right, before concluding, 
to state, for the silencing of cavil- 
lers, since such are abroad, that 
neither in the Dissertation nor in 
the notes is there one word or sen- 
timent unfavourable to religien or 
to morality, but the strictest and 
most earnest regard to the interests 
ot both. Of Epicurus’s philoso- 
phy, even when rightly and can- 


didly understood, he \s only 
advocate, on the whole as ew 
able to that of Zeno. The ag 
one is perfectly free from every 
thing connected with the Worst 
and vulgar sense of the word Fpj. 
curean, Which now means nothin» 
but voluptuous, and selfish, ai ] 
base. One of his most powerful 
attacks on thie Stoic code of Mo- 
rals, turns on its allowing promis. 
Cuous concubinae, the bane of 
personal virtue, of generous affec. 
tion, of domestic and social happi- 
ness. This part of the Essay te 
every way worthy of the writer of 
those chapters cu the relative: dus 
ties which result trait the constitu. 
tion of the sexes. [fis reprobation 
of the Stoic Coemas in favour ef 
suicide IT should hardly now men- 
tion, but threvch you to remind 
those whom it may concern, that 
avery masterly scrion of Paley’s 
against suicide is somewhere in ex- 
istence, which oughtnot to be lost 
to the world. 

There is an admired sentence 
of Locke, winch Paley must bare 
had strongly in his mind, when he 
wrote the following paragraph which 
concludes his Dissertation. 

Iuxit aliquando Religio cujus 
auctor est Deus, cujus materia ve- 
ritas, cujus finis est felicitas. Re- 
lizio aliquando illuxit que Stow 
paradoxon in principiis ‘vere Epi- 
curcis fundari voluit. Sufficit ad 
felicitatem virtus, virtutis tamen 
finis est felicitas. Stabile demique 
quiddam est In quo pedem figamus, 
patetque nil veterem potuisse discl- 
plinam, nil non pertecisse Chris- 
tianam. 

“ At lJencth the day-spring from 
on high hath visited us with a reli- 
cion, which has God jor its author, 
truth for its matter, and happiness 
for its end; a rehgion which on 


winciples truly Epicurean es 
atti , blishes 
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blishes the Stoic parad x of the 
suficiency of virtue. Virtue alone 
now sufficient to secure our 

iness in this world; and yet 

piness 1D another world is the 
proper end and» motive of all vir- 
tue which is practised in this. We 
have at last, therefore, a foundation 
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on which we may rest and build 
in safety; and as it is certain, that 
by the doctrines of ancient philo- 
sophy, little or nothing was done 
for the good of mankind, so it is 
equaily certain that nothing has 
been left undone for it by Chris- 
tianity.”” 








SKETCH of Mr. ROMNEY’s PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER. 


[By G. Fraxman, Esq. ] 


“ ACCORDING to the maxim, 

that “ every painter paints 
himself,” cach picture presents in 
wme measure a transcript of its 
author’s merits and defects. The 
judicious eye will easily discern 
whether the work was produced 
with sensibility, or want of feel- 
ing; the choice and treatment of 
the subject will discover whether 
his mind was elevated or low, as 
the detail of parts will explain in 
what branches of knowledge he 
was skilled or deficient, to what 
extent he had chosen and analysed 
the beauties of nature, and finally 
whether the work was accom- 
plished by painful patient labour, 
or flowed with ease and rapidity, 
which increased the delight and 
exultation of the progress. These 
characteristics may be as_ easily 
traced in the works of Romney, as 
in those of any artist that ever ex- 
sted. Modest in his opinion of 
his own talents, he practised no 
tricks or deception to obtain popu- 
larity; but as he loved his art fer- 
vently, he practised it honestly, 
with indefatigable study and appli- 
cation. The circumstances of his 
early life seemed wholly unpropi- 
tious to the study of painting. His 
school education was brief and 


common, as he was brought up to 
the business of a cabinet-maker. 
Yet these obstacles, great and in- 
surmountable as they would have 
been, to many, were by him con- 
verted into so many steps in the 
ascent to excellence. If his me- 
mory was not much exercised in 
learning words at school, some of 
his other faculties were not idle. 
His contemplative mind was em- 
ployed in observing carefully, in- 
quiring minutely into, and reflect- 
ing continually on, the objects 
around him, and thus by com- 
paring and adding the results of 
his own observation, with the lit- 
tle he was taught, he gained per- 
haps as much useful knowledge as 
is commonly acquired, in the ordi- 
nary way, with greater assistance 
from books and masters. His em- 
ployment of cabinet-making, which, 
to a common observer, w. uld seem 
little better than an ingenious me- 
chanical drudgery, led his inqui- 
sitive mind to contemplate the 
principles of mathematical science, 
and to acquaint himself with the 
elements of architecture. When 
he first began to paint, he had seen 
no gallery of pictures, nor the fine 
productions of ancient sculpture ; 
but men, women, and children 
were 
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were his statues, and all objects 
under the cope of heaven formed 
his school of painting. The rain- 
bow, the purple distance, or the 
silver lake, taught him colouring ; 
the various actions and passions of 
the human figure, with the forms of 
clouds, woods, mountains, or valleys, 
afforded him studies of compo- 
sition. Indeed, his genius bore 
a strong resemblance to the scenes 
he was born in; like them, it par- 
took of the grand and beautiful ; 
and like them also, the bright 
sun-shine and enchanting prospects 
of his fancy were occasionally 
overspread with imist and gloom. 
Among his early productions, two 
very opposite subjects proved the 
versatility of his talents. The 
comic arrival of Dr. Slop at Shan- 
dy-hall, was one; the cther was 
the death of General Wolfe, paint- 
ed the size of life, universally ad- 
mired for its sentiment and nature 
by crowds of spectators at the first 
exhibition in the Strand. On his 
arrival in Italy, he was witness to 
new scenes of art, and sources of 
study, of which he could only have 
supposed previously, that some- 
thing of the kind might exist; for 
he there contemplated the purity 
and perfection of ancient sculpture, 
the sublimity of Michael Angelo’s 
Sistine Chapel, and the simplicity 
of Cimabue’s and Giotto’s schools. 

Ile perceived these qualities dis- 

tinctly, and judiciously used them 

in viewing and imitating nature ; 

and thus his quick perception and 

unwearied application enabled him, 

by a two years residence abroad, to 

acquire as great a proficiency in art, 

as is usually atiained by foreign 

studies of much longer duration. 

Atter his ‘return, the novelty and 

sentiment of his original subjects 

were universally admired. Most 

of these were of the delicate class, 


and each had its peculiar characte- 
Titania with her Indian Votaress 
was arch and sprightly; Milton 
dictating to his daughters, was 80 
leinn and Interesting. Several pic. 
tures of Wood Nymphs and Bar 
chants, charmed by their rary} 
beauty, Innocence, and simplicity, 
From the Triumplis of Temper, he 
painted several pictures of Serena 
all beautiful in idea, and striking * 
situation. But the imost pathetic, 
perhaps, of ali his works, was never 
finished; Ophelia, with the flow. 
ers sue had gathered in her hand, 
sitting on the branch of a tree, 
which was breaking under her. 
whilst the melancholy distraction 
visible in her lovely countenance, 
accounts for the inst nsibility to her 
danger. Few painters have left so 
many exainples in their works of 
the tender and delicate affections, 
and several of bis pictures breathe 
a kindred spirit with the Sigis- 
monda of Corregio. His cartoons, 
some of which have unfortunately 
perished, were examples of the 
sublime and terrible, at that time 
perfectly new in English art. The 
dream ot Atossa, from the Persians 
of Aischylus, contrasted the death- 
like sleep of the Queen, with the 
Bacchanalian fury of the Genius of 
Greece. The cumposition was con- 
ducted with the fire and severity of 
a Greek bas-relief: the ghost ot 
Darius, with the Persians prostrated 
before him, awed the spectator by 
grandeur and mystery. As Rom- 
ney was yifted with peculiar pow- 
ers for historical and ideal painting, 
so his heart and sou! were engaged 
in the pursuit of it, whenever le 
could extricate himself from the 
importunate business of ge 
painting. It was his delight by 
day, and study by night; and for 
this his food and rest were often 


neglected. In trying to attain © 
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céllence in his art, his diligence 
was as unceasing, as his gratifica- 
tion in the employment. He en- 
jeavoured to combine all the pos- 
ible advantages of the subject 
immediately beicre him, and to ex- 
dude whatever had a tendency to 
weaken it. His compositions, like 
those of the ancient pictures, and 
hasso-relievos, told their story by a 
ingle group of figures in the front, 
whilst the back ground is made the 
simplest possible, rejecting all un- 
necessary episode, and trivial orna- 
ment, either of secondary groups, 
or architectural subdivision. In his 
compositions, the beholder was 
furcibly struck by the sentiment 
at the first glance, the gradations 
and varieties of which he traced 
through several characters, all con- 
pete in an elevated spirit of diy- 
nity and beauty, with a lively ex- 
esion of nature in all the parts. 
His heads were various: the male 
were decided and grand; the fe- 
male jovely: his figures resembled 
the antique; the limbs were ele- 
gant, and finely formed; his dra- 
pry was well understood, either 
forming the figure into a mass, 
with one c: two deep folds only, 
or by its adhesion and transpa- 
rency, discovering the form of the 
figure, the lines of which were 
finely varied with the union or 
expansion of spiral or cascade folds, 
COMpPOsinig with, or contrasting the 
outline or chiare-oscuro : he was so 
passionately fond of Grecian sculp- 
ture, that he had filled his study 
and galleries with fine casts fro 
the most pertect statues, groups, 
basso-relievos, and busts of anti- 
quity: he would sit and consider 
these in protuund silence by the 
hour; and besides the studies in 
drawing or painting he made from 
Hen, he would examine them un- 
der all the changes of sun-shine and 
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day-light; and with lamps pre- 
pared on purpose at night, he 
would try their effects, lighted 
from above, beneath, and in all 
directions, with rapturous admira- 
tion. No one could be more mo- 
dest concerning himself; seldom 
speaking of any thing he did, and 
never in reference to its merits, 
But he was exceedingly liberal 
respecting others, rarely finding 
faults in the works of his contem- 
poraries, and giving cordial praise 
wherever he saw excellence. An 
instance of his conduct relating to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds deserves to be 
mentioned. Being present when 
some intimate friends were deli- 
vering their opinions on Sir Jo- 
shua’s picture of Hercules stran- 
gling the serpents, painted for the 
Empress of Russia,—‘ Gentlemen, 
“ (said he) I have listened to all 
“you have said; some observa- 
“tions are true, and some are 
‘ nonsense ; but no other man in 
‘ Europe could paint such a_pic- 
“ ture.’—A peculiar shyness of 
disposition kept him from all asso- 
ciation with public bodies, and led 
tu the pursuit of his studies in 
retirement and solitude, which, at 
the sume time that it encouraged 
habits of great temperance, allowed 
him the more leisure for obser- 
vation, reflection, and trying his 
skill in other arts, connected with 
his own. And indeed few artists, 
since the fifteenth century, have 
been able to do so much in so 
many different branches; for be- 
sides his beautiful compositions and 


~ 


pictures, which have added to the. 


knowledge and celebrity of the 
English school, he modelled like a 
scniptor, carved ornaments in wood 
with great delicacy, and could 
make an architectural design in a 
fine taste, as well as construct 
every part or the building. Al. 
though 
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though his shyness confined him 
to a few intimates, he was abun- 
dantly affectionate and gracious to 
them, of which the following in- 
stance shall speak for the rest. He 
was particularly delighted with 
youthful talents, and never  ne- 
glected an opportunity of encou- 
raging and recommending them. 





Once he endeavoured to press tw 
hundred pounds on a young ee 
going abroad to study, who Was oo 
in affluent circumstances ; and on 
the money being refused, he exerted 
himself by recominendation, and 
every means in his power, until he 
actually did render him much more 
important services.” 


Tete 





PUBLIC FUNERAL and CHARACTER of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


[From Dr. Zoucn’s Memoirs of his Life and Writings.] 


ss GENERAL mourning for the 

death of Sir Philip Sidney was 
observed among those of higher 
rank; “no gentlemen for many 
“months appearing in a gay or 
“ gawdy dress either im the city or 
“the court.” And this is pre- 
sumed to be the first instance in 
England of a public mourning for 
a private person. It has been 
justly remarked, that “ the par- 
“ tiality of an individual may mis- 
“ take the qualities of a friend; but 
“the testimony of a whole nation 
“places his merits beyond dis- 
“pute.” Even the hard heart of 
Philip of Spain was softened into 
sorrow on this lamentable  occa- 
sion: and when it was first an- 
nounced to his secretary, Don Ber- 
wardine de Mendoza, he is said to 
have used words to this purpose, 
“ That, however glad he was King 
‘Philip his master had lost, in a 
“private gentleman, an enemy te 
“his estate, yet he could not but 
“lament to see Christendom de- 
“ prived of so rare a light in these 
“cloudy times, and bewail poor 
“widow Dngland;” so he termed 
her, “ that having been many 
“years in breeding one eminent 
“spint, was in a moment be- 


“reaved of him.’ The states of 
Holland earnestly petitioned to 
have the honour of burying his 
body at the national expence ; en- 
gaging themselves to erect for him 
as fair a monument as any prince 
had in Christendom. This _peti- 
tion was rejected, the Queen hav- 
ing determined to manifest her ve- 
neration for his memory, by direet- 
ing his obsequies at her own cost, 
and with all the magnificence and 
solemnities due to a noble soldier, 
His body was removed to Flushing, 
and embarked there on the Ist 
day of November, “ attended by 
“the English garrison, which were 
‘twelve hundred, marching by 
‘three and three, the shott hang- 
“ine down their pieces, the hal- 
 berts, pykes, and enseignes, trayl- 
“ing along the ground, drums and 
“fytes playing very softly. The 
“body was covered with a paule 
“of velvet: the burghers of the 
“towne followed mourning, and 
“so soon as he was embarked, the 
‘small shott gave him a triple 
“ vollye: -then all the great ordi- 
“naunce about the walles were 
‘discharged twice, and so took 
“their leave of their well-beloved 
“ governour. From thence he was 
" transported 











‘transported in a pynnis of Kis 
‘own, all her sayles, tackling, and 
‘other furniture were coloured 
‘ blacke, and blacke clothe: hang- 
“ing rounde about her, with es- 
«gguchions of his arms, and she 
«was accompanyed with divers 
“ other shipps.”” 

On the fifth day of November, 
his remains were landed at Tower- 
hill, London, and conveyed to the 
Minories in Aldgate, where they 
lay in state. On the sixteenth day 
of February following, they were 
deposited in St. Paul's cathedral, 
with a celebrity and pomp that far 
exceeded the funeral of a private 
citizen. The procession was be- 
ein by thirty-two poor men, for he 
was so many years old. His bro- 
ther, Sir Robert Sidney, was the 
chief mourner. The pall was sup- 
ported by the Earls of Huntingdon, 
Leicester, Essex, and Pembroke, 
and the Barons Willoughby and 
North. They were followed by a 
very numerous train, and atnong 
others by seven representatives of 
the Seven United Provinces, * clo- 
thed in black,’"—by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London on horse- 
back, im their scarlet wowns, lined 
with ermine—by the company of 
grocers, in ther livery gowns, to 
the number of one hundred and 
twenty, Sir Philip being free of 
their company. 

On a pillar in the choir of St. 
Paul’s there hung formerly a tablet, 
with the following inscription : 


“England, Netherland, the heavens, and 
“the arts, 

“The soldicr and the world have made six 
“ parts 

"Of the noble SYDNEY , for none will 
« suppose, 

“That a small heap of stones can SYD- 
“ NEY inelose ; 

“His body hath England, for she it 
“ bred, ’ 

‘Netherlands his biyod, in ber defence 
* shed 
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* The heavens have his soul, the arts 
** have his fame, 
“ All soldiers the grief, the world his good 


* name,” 


Among the monuments and 
tombs engraved by Hollar in Sir 
William Dugdale’s history of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, there doth not 
appear to have been one for Sir 
Philip Sidney. No kind friend, no 
surviving relative, erected any other 
memorial to him, than the tablet 
above mentioned, conscious, as it 
were, that his fame did not require 
aid from brass or marble. 

The Queen was deeply afflicted 
at the death of so brave and loyal a 
subject. When Lord Nottingham 
once applied to her in favour of Sir 
Robert Sidney, who had requested 
to be recalled from his govern- 
ment at Flushing, she answered— 
“that he was deseended of noble 
“ blood—that his ancestors had 
“been famous members of her 
“estate —that she had a special 
great loss of them, and much 
“lamented the untimely death of 
‘his brother, Sir Philip Sidney ; 
«out she had cause to rejoice he 
“had yet remained, whose worth 
“and sufficiency she had tried in 
“many services abroad.” 

Ile was succeeded in the office of 
governor of Flushing, by his very 
vood friend, Sir William Russel, 
the youngest son of Francis the se- 
coud Earl of Bedford. This ex- 
cellent soldier, beimg general of the 
horse in the United Provinces, was 
present at the battle of Zutphen, 
where he displayed the most as- 
tonishing proofs of his courage. 
Stowe has given a particular ac- 
count of his prowess:—“ He 
“« charged so terribly, that, after 
« he had broke his lance, he so 
“ played his part with his cuttle- 
« axe, thatthe enemy reported him 
“ to be a devil and not a man; for 

“* where 
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“ where I SAW SIX OT seven of the 
“enemies together, thither would 
“he, and so behave with his cut- 
“ tle-axe, that he would separate 
© their friendship.” 

Ilis will was dated on the thir- 
tieth day of September 1586. It 
will not surely be thought unsea- 
sonable to remark, that the pre- 
ainble of it is expressed in that lan- 
guage of christian piety, which was 
then generally used, but which the 
refinement of modern times has 
relinquished; as if a religious for- 
mulary was inconsistent with our 
frame of mind at that awful period, 
when the idea of.our mortality 
should be particularly impressive. 
“In the name of God, Amen. 
‘} Sir Philip Sidney knight, sore 
“ vounded im body, but whole in 
“mind, do make this my last’ will 
“ond testament ino manner and 
‘form following: — First, I be- 
“queath my soul to Almighty 
“God that gave it me, and my 
* body to the dust from whence it 
“came.” This, his last will, af- 
turds a pleasing testimony of a 
most beneficent and humane dis- 
position. bie enumerates in it 
inany of his domestics, names their 
taithtul and = aflectionate services, 
recommends some of them to the 
protection of lis friends, and as- 
sivus Iberal bequests to them all. 
hor one of them, who was a pri- 
oner of war, he manifests a more 
than usual anxiety, that he might 
be «chvered from his” miserable 
captivity. Such inarks of attention, 
Lowever tring they may appear, 
caxhibit a mind feelingly alive to 
ihe distresses of others—a nature 
full of the milk of buman kind- 
Less. Mr. Stripe has quoted a 
cause of Sir Philip Sidney’s will, 
us a proof of his justice and inte- 
srity among his other admirable 
yjldiilles? * licm, I] will and abk- 


* 


“solutely authorize Sir Francis 
“ Walsingham and = my brother 
** Robert Sidney, or either of them 
es to sell so much of my lands ly. 
“ing within the countys of Lin. 
*coln,. Sussex, or Southampton 
“as shall pay all my debts, as well 
‘* those of my father’s deceased, ts 
“of mine own, beseeching them 
“to hasten the same, and to pay 
“the creditors with all possible 
sé 


speed, according to that letter 
‘of attorney which Sir Franeis 
“ Walsinghain already hath sealed 
“ and subscribed by me to that 
“end. Which letter of attorney 
“1 do hereby contirm and ratitie, 
“so far forth as concerneth for 
“that purpose to all effects | of 
“law.” He seems to be most 
eagerly desirous of accomplishing 
this last and essentially necessary 
act of justice, by directing every 
legal measure to be pursued for 
that end. 

Never was the Itahan adage 
more strongly veritied ; 


** Chisemina virtu, foma raccoglie.” 


How happily has the venerable 
Camden pourtrayed the pre-em- 
nence of his character ! 

“ Puinip Sipxry, not to be 
“omitted here without an unpar- 
“donable crime, the greatest glory 
“of his family, the great hopes ot 
“mankind, the most lively pat- 
“tern of virtue, and the darling et 
“the world, nobly engaging the 
“enemy at Zutphen in Guelder- 
“ land, lost his life bravely and 
“yaliantly. This is that Sidney, 
“whom as Providence seems te 
“have sent into the world to give 
“the present age a specimen of 
“the ancients, so did it on a sud- 
“den recall him, and snateh hin 
« trom us, as more worthy of hea- 
“ven than of earth. Thus when 
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*irtue is come to pr rfection, it 
«presently leaves us, and the best 
«things are seldom lusting. Rest 
a then in peace, 2) Sidney, at | 
«may be allowed this address. 
«We will not celebrate thy me- 
«ory with tears but with adimi- 
«ration. ‘ Whatever we loved 
«in thee, (as the best author 
« speaks of the best governor ot 
« Britain,) ‘ Whatever we admired 
«in thee, continues, and will 
«eontipue in the memories of 
«men, the revolutions of ages, 
«and the annals of time. Many 
“as inglorious and ignoble are 
“buried in oblivion, but Sidney 
«shall live to all posterity.”’ For, 
éas the Greek poet has it, ‘ Vir- 
«tye’s beyond the reach of 
“Fate.” A biographical writer 
of the seventeenth century classes 
the English Sidney, Mountjoy, and 
Raleigh, with the Grecian Xeno- 
phon and the Roman Casar, men 
most renowned beth in arms and 
letters. 

In those beautiful verses of 
Thomson, “the poet of the Sea- 
“sons,” wherem he cclebrates the 
wns of glory, “ who have adorned 
“Britain,” it would have been un- 
pardonable in him tohave omitted 
Sir Philip Sidney, one of the first 
among “the numerous worthies 
“ofthe Maiden Reign.” 


“Nor can the muse the gallant SID- 
“NEY puss, 
“T] hy ' f wre ! a "IY ‘ ole 
he plume of war! with early laurels 
”“ crown’'d, 
“The lover’s myrtle and the poet’s bay.” 
Summer, v. 1540, 


The death of Sir Philip Sidney 
Was the cause of deep revret to his 
dear and intimate friend Du Plessis, 
who wrote the following Letter to 
“t Francis Walsingham on the 
iielancholy event, 


1809, 
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“ Sir, Jan. 1587, 
Ihave been made acquainted 
“with the melancholy news of the 
“death of Mr. Sidney. | have 
experienced troubles and disap- 
“pomtments in these miserable 
“times, but nothing which lay hea- 
“vier upon me, nor so struck me 
“tothe heart, no private or public 
“calamity which ever so sensibly 
“ affected me. I feel it deeply, 
“both on your account and my 
“own, I bewail his loss, and re- 
“‘gret him; not for England only, 
“but for all Christendom. The 
“ Almighty has envied us the pos- 
“session of him, judging him 
“ perhaps worthy of a better world. 
* But assuredly at no time could 
“his departure have been less ex- 
“ pedient than at present, if God 
“intended to reform the age. It 
“is this which makes me despair 
“of better days, when I see the 
“ good taken from us, and merely 
- dregs left behind. It is too se- 
“vere a misfortune to have lost 
“ in the space of one year two such 
“men as Mr. Comte de Laval and 
«Mr. Sidney, alike in their per- 
“sons, equally beloved by their 
“friends, and respected by the 
“world. From henceforth [ feel 
“inclined cither to entertain no 
“6 regard for any one, or to abhoi 
“anyself: yet I constantly finish 
“with a resolution to cherish a 
“love for my friends, and to give 
“them proof of my esteem in 
«every thing which concerns 
“ them. 

«To yourself in particular I am 


“e 


« desirous of giving increased proot 


«of my atlection, my esteem, and 
“my devotion. Do me therefore 
“the honour of, permitting me to 
“rise in your good opinion, and 
«let us sum up all Jn ove word, 
«« The will of God be done,’ 
« whom I pray,” Xe. 

L Learned 
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Learned foreigners were ambi- 
tious to recommend their writings 
to the favour of Sir Philip Sidney. 
It would be scarcely possible to 
enumerate all those eminent per- 
sons who composed this bright 
assemblage of scholars? The names 
of those fav who are here selected, 
are known to every lover of sci- 
ence. And it redounds not a little 
to the Honour of this country, that 
a private English gentleman, whose 
life did not much exceed the pe- 
riod of thirty years, should be cele- 
brated throughout all Enrope as 
the general patron of letters. 

Lambertus Danwus was born 
and educated in the communion 
of the church of Rome. Having 
seen at Paris the famous Anne 
de Bourg, counsellor of parliament, 
under whom he had studied thie 
civil law, burnt for heresy, he was 
so aflected by his constancy and 
magnanimity, that, as he had ad- 
mired him through his whole life, 
for his knowledge and virtue, he 
believed that so great and good a 
man would not have embraced the 
Protestant religion, without the 
clearest conviction of its truth. 
Hence he was induced to examine 
that religion, and he made a pub- 
he confession of it at Geneva; and 
relinquishing the study of jurispru- 
dence, he applied himself to theo- 
logy, and became one of the most 
excellent of the Protestant divines. 
——In 11579 he dedicated to Mr. 
Philip Sidney his: “ Poetica CGeo- 
graphia.”’ Among many other 
theological works of distinguished 
merit, he was the author of a com- 
mentary on one of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles. He was discouraged by Lan- 
guet from inscribing to the same 
patron this last performance, be- 
cause, m his explication of some 
passages in that epistle, he differed 
trom the English expositors. This 


learned man hada strong predilec- 


tion in favour of the Enclish no. 
tion. He frequently expressed hig 
desire of having it in his power 


. . to 
live in England, “ that most happy 
“ , ¥ Ad, 

country, the seat of peace and 


ec 


piety through the divine favour, 

and the wise government of thar 
‘pheenix of the world, the excel. 
“Tent Queen Elizabeth, the mou 
* compassionate mother of the poor 
‘French,Vand the hospitaliere of 
‘the children of God.” 

Scipio GENTILIS, an Italian, and 
the brother of Albericus Gentilis 
the professor of civil law at Ox. 
ford, is celebrated for the elezance 
of his Latin poetry. He was hanpy 
in obtaining the esteem of Sir Phi. 
lip Sidney, to whom he has ad- 
dressed several of his poems, and 
among others his Paraphrase of 
different Psalms, and his “ Assem- 
bly of Pluto,” translated from the 
beginning of Tasso’s Jerusalem ; m 
the dedication of which he declares 
that his writings were promised, 
and are now deltvered to him, who 
is notonly a lover of poets, but the 
best of poets himself. “ Others,” 
he says, “admire in you, Philip 
“Sidney, the splendour of your 
‘ birth—your genius im your child- 
“hood, capable of all philosophy 
“ —vour honourable embassy un- 
“* le rtaken in your youth, and the 
“ experience obtamed frem_ visit- 
“ing the cities, and viewing the 
* manners of so many countries— 
“the exhibition of your p rsonal 
“yalour and prowess in the pub- 
“ lic spectacles and equestrian exer 
“ cises, in your manhood: — let 
“ others admire all these qualities. 
“T not only admire, but I love 
“and venerate you, because you 
“ reward poetry so much as to exc 
“in it: nor will I omit any op 
“nortunity of acknowledging my 
“ obligations to you, as far as it ls 
“in my power.” 
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\ native of England experiences 
‘at difficulty im acquiring that 
node of pronouncing the Latin 
hnguage, which was then in use 
on the continent. T his ge pecu- 
larly the case with Sir Philip Sid- 
vey, His earliest efforts to sur- 
mount this difficulty did not suc- 
ie moment to demand that 
attention, Which was strenuonsly 
and repeatedly recommended to 
him by Languet. Yet he proba- 
bly changed his sentiments on this 
subject, as he actually proposed the 
discussion of it to Justus Lipsius, a 
wan of vast erudition, but of no 
uate. Hence originated the trac- 
te which is inserted in the ap- 
ndix to the first volume of the 
yorks of that learned person, un- 
der the title “ De recta pronun- 
ciatione Latine lingue’’ He in- 
sribed it to our illustrious country- 
man, a few months previous to his 
death, addressing him as the bright 
davof Britain, on whom light is co. 
piously diffused by Virtue, by the 
Muses, by the Graces, by Fortune. 
When Lipsius wrote this treatise, 
he resided in the university of Ley- 
den, and lived in the outward pro- 
fesion of the reformed religion, 
having publicly abjured Popery. 
Afterward he returned to the 
clarch of Rome, and became a 
bold, though a weak, advocate of 
Ler doctrines. ” 

On the revival of literature, 
When science, driven from Con- 
santinople, took refuge in the 
courts of Kurope, the typographic 
wt was cultivated with the most 
audable and unremitting assiduity. 
Robert Stephens and Henry Ste- 
piens his son, arrived at an uncom- 
won proficiency in it. From their 
press issued elegant and correct 
fuitions of the most valuable writ- 


He thought it perhaps of 
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ings of antiquity. Indeed nothing 
can surpass the neatness and beauty 
of their Hebrew, Greek, and Ro- 
man characters. The Latin The- 
saurus of the father, and the 
Greek Thesaurus of the son, VO- 
lumes more to be valued than the 
treasures of kings, bave eternized 
their names. j 

Henry Stephens edited the rew 
Testament in Greek, printed at 
his own press, in 1576. He re- 
marks, that, about three years 
before, he had presented to Mr. 
Philip Sidney in person, a. sinall 
volume of a Greek manuscript 
written with his own hand, con- 
taining moral maxims and direc- 
tions for the conductof life: “ That 
“ work, says he, “comprised the 
“ lessons of worldly prudence: 
“ this which I now offer to your 
“ acceptance, comprehends the les- 
“sons of heavenly wisdom. The 
“ one regarded only the condition 
“ of man in his present frail scene 
“ of existence, the other opens a 
“* prospect to immortality and bliss 
“in afuture state. I hadthen the 
« pleasure of conversing with you. 
“ Now you are mM a remote Coun- 
“ try: between us,” 

‘- .-- obstacles are numerous interpos’d, 
‘** Vale dark’ning mountains, and the 
“ dashing sea.” 

He first saw him at Heydelburg, 
again at Strasburg, anda long time 
after at Vienna. Jn all these places 
his affection for him continually 
increased, The Wore he knew 
him, and the oftener he conversed 
with him, the more ardently and 
cordially did he esteem and love 
him. “ This,’ he remarks, “ was 
“ not extraordinary. Your accom- 
: plishmeuts seemed to improve 
« every day. May they continue 
“ tg do so, until you attain such 
“a degree of werth, as to aug- 
£2 ““ ment 
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“ment the glory of your native 
“country.” 

Ile has observed in this edition 
that division of each chapter into 
verses, Which had been beyun and 
completed by his father with no 
very great degree of attention, or 
rather in a most careless and desul- 
tory manner, as he was travelling 
on horse-back from Paris to Lyons. 

The text is printed with accuracy 
and neatness; and the several rete- 
renees on the margin, with the La- 
tin interpretation of obscure words 
and phrases, greatly enhance its 
value. The preface, contining a 
dissertation on the style of the 
sacred writiags, is composed with 
singular modesty, and discovers no 
small share of classic erudition and 
critical discernment. It is remark- 
able that the types used in the im- 
pression of this hook exhibit an 
exact resemblance of the Greek 
hand-writiung of the editor. In 
158l Henry Stephens printed the 
eight books of Herodian, with the 
elegant Latin version of Anglu- 
Politianus. To them were added 
two books of the Historian Zozi- 
mus, the Greék text of which 
was then printed for the first time. 
This volume he inscribed to Mr. 
Sidney, his address to him begin- 
ning with these lines. 

* Quid Sidweus agit? monitus multuin- 
** que Thome ndus 

“Ut partas tneatur opes, et perdere vitet 

“ Dona palatine puero que infudit Apol 


as »” 


lo 
Ile seems to have entertained the 
same tears which formerly alarined 
Languet, lest the amusements and 
avocations of the English court 
should alenate him from study, and 
withdraw him trom those literary 
pursiits which once engaged his 
whole time. 

But among the 
highly exalted fame in the reprb- 
hie of letters, Who were struck with 


foreigners of 


admiration of the merit of Sj, Phi 
lip Sidney, none surpassed Tian 
philus Banco, otherwise called The. 
ophilus Banosius, a person m 

eminent for his knowledge of .— 
ology. Ile gave proots of his dilj- 
gence and fidelity in editing ine 
of the works of Peter Ramus: and 
pre fixed the hte of that oreat man 
to his four books of ¢ ominentanies 
on the Christian Religion, printed 
at Frankfort in 1577. At the Con. 
clusion of this biocraphical work 
the author solicits the attention of 
our learned countrymen, with all 
the warmth of the most. sincere 
respect: “ To you alone most fa- 
** mous sidney, | present this are 
‘ecount otf Peter Ramus, faith. 
“ tully recorded by me, along with 
“these his Conmmentaries. | am 
“impelled to this by the strongest 
“motives. As children born after 
“the death of their parents are 
“ committed to the eare of friends 
“most faithfully attached to their 
“ interest, seo this posthumous work 
“of Ramus is consigned to your 
“ protection: as you not only, Cli- 
*tertained the tenderest love tor 
“the writer, when alive, but now, 
“ that he is dead, esteem and reve- 
“rence him. Add to this the re- 
“commendation of Hubert Lan- 
“ouet, aman of the greatest cele- 
‘ brity in this our age, whe first 


— 


* placed betore me a true periratt ot 


“ Philip Sidney: without flittery | 
“ pronounce you to be a perfect 
“imare and resemblance of no- 
“bility. For not te mention your 
« descent from the family of the 
«Earls of Warwick, eminently 
“illustrious throughout all Eng- 
“land, your virtue outshming the 
ys splendour of an lngh ; lineaye, 
“seems to be a theme of just et 
rennember well, 


I 


“ comium. [ 
“when I first) saw you, when 


‘© first contemplated with wonde 
+ youl 
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«your uncommon endowments of 


«mind and body ; I remember 
«well, I say, the words of Gre- 
who declared the Aneh 


“ rory; 
, were at Rome, 


«or English, that 
«to be really Ange's. 

To the enterprising genius of Ra- 
mus, bursting through the gloom 
ia which all the schools of Europe 
had been long involved, we owe 
the introduction of a rational philo- 
sophy, which improved the human 
intellect and considerably enlarged 
the limits of human science. ‘The 
comprehensive understanding = of 
Sidney could not repose tn the dark 
perplenities of the Aristotelian sys- 
tem. Hence no friendship could to 
him be more agreeable or more in- 
structive, than that of the biographer 
ofthis eulightened reformer of learn- 
ing, who had the resolution to main- 
tain, in a public disputation at Paris, 
that all the propositions of Aris- 
tutle were false. Smit with the 
love of truth, Banosius caught the 
spirit, and, from a full conviction of 
their propriety, imbibed the opi- 
nions of Ramus. He resided at 
Frankfort, aud was appointed by 
the Belgic Churches one of the 
members of the Synod, which was 
held at Dort, in 1577. He is 
commended by Languet for his 
goodness, his learning, and sincere 
attachment to Sidney. Besides 
other treatises on theological sub- 
jects, he wrote a censure of the 
severe proceedings of the Pope 
against Henry of Bourbon, King 
of Navarre, and afterwards King 
of France. Sixtus the Fifth, the 
Most ainbitious of all the Roman 
pontifls, had issued out his bull of 
excommnuication, with the usual 
maledictions of papal resentment, 
‘guinst that prince, proclaimiag 
him not only guilty of heresy, but 
denominating him’ the protector of 
heretics, pronouncing him incapa- 
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ble of succeeding to the crown of 
France, and farther absolving all 
his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. The remarks of Bano- 
sius, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and the admirer of his virtues, on 
this severe and cruel edict, could 
not be ungrateful to the English 
Protestant, whose beloved  sove- 
reign had experienced a similar 
treatinent trom Pius the Fifth, 

Nor were our countrymen, whe 
aspired to fame in different parts of 
literature, less emulous to engage 
the favour, and to deserve the pa- 
tronage of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Kvery reader, conversant in the 
annals of our naval transactions, 
will cheerfully acknowledge the 
merit of Richard Hakluyt, who 
devoted lis studies to the investi- 
gation of those periods of the In- 
glish history, which regard the im- 
provement of navigation and come 
merce. Ile had the advauiages ef 
an academical education. [le was 
elected student of Christ-church 
in Oxford, in 1570, and was there- 
fore contemporary with Sidney at 
the university. ‘To him we are 
principally indebted for a clear and 
comprehensive description of those 
noble discoveries of the English 
nation made by sea or over land 
to the most distant (uarier of the 
earth. His incomparable industry 
Was remunerated with cvery poosi- 
ble encouragement by Sir Francis 
Walsiugham and Sir Philip Sidney. 
To the latter, as to a most pene- 
rous promoter of all ingenious and 
useful knowledge, he inseribed his 
first collection of veyages and dis- 
coveries, printed in 1582. ‘Thus 
animated and encouraged, he was 
enabled to leave to posterity the 
fruits of his unwearied labours—an 
invaluable treasure of wautical in- 
formation preserved in volumes, 
which even at thisday, affix to his 
name 
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name a brilliancy of reputation, 

‘hich a serics of ages can never 
efiace or obscure. 

Yew characters are superior to 
hat of Sir Walter Raleigh, styled 
Bihop Burnet, “ one of the 
ereatest men of the age in which 
he lived.” The early friendship of 
Sidney, recommended him to the 
notice of the Earl of Leicester, 
whose patronage, assisted by his 
own wonderful talents and high at- 
fainments, gradually advanced him 
to that pre-eminence of distinction, 
which hath secured to him the ad- 
iniration and applause of posterity; 
whilst the tragical event of his 

th will equally excite their com- 
miseration and revret. 

Sir Philip Sidney, nurtured 
the school ef science, cherished the 
divine art of poetry with the kind- 
estand most beneficent induigence. 
it as velated of him, that upon 
trading the first stanza of the de- 
scription of Despair, in the ninth 
canto ot the first book of the 
“ Faery Queen,” he was seized 


—- /- 


with such an unusual transport of 


joy, that he commanded the stew- 
ard to reward the auihor with fitty 


pounds—that on the perusal of 


the second stanza, he ordered the 
rum to be doubled—and that, pro- 
eceaine to the third, he increased 
the gratuity totwo hundred peunds, 
the payment to be made 
without delay, lest in his progress 
through the poem, he should be 
induccad te give away all his pro- 
perty. ‘This story, though fre- 
repeated, could not with 
propriety be passed over in silence 
mn tuis volume, though it is ate 


airecting 


’ ' , 
lemeioad vith so many verv doubt- 
eo . as at a 
a Circlilnstances, that it is exe 


. ’ ) | | I 

tremeiy difeult to allow any degree 
de Py —_ : 

eftcredit to at. opehser Wa; already 


kocwn to him m a much earlier 
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pe riod of his life, when the 


young 
poet spent several weeks at Pena 
hurst, where he probably Composed 


some ot the pastorals m the Shen- 
herd’s Calendar. Jn this place of 
rural elegance — the y tuned their 
lyres together. To the advice ot 
Sidney it is generally attributed 
that he transferred his talents from 
pastoral to heroic poetry. The me- 
rit of cherishing the Fae ry Queen, 
while it was yet nm its infancy, js 
assigned to him. That poem wou ‘id 
probably never have existed, if th 
author of it had not been patro- 
nized by Sidney. Indeed Spenser 
himself, who was not encouraged 
by the government under which 
he lived, sects to acknowledge 
this, ina beautiful sonnel addressed 
to the Countess of Pembroke. 
»» Remembrance of that most heroic 
** spirit, 
“The heavens’ pride, the glory of 
* our days, 
(Which now triumpheth, through im- 
* mortal merit 
“; Of his brave’ virtues, 
- lasting bays 
*¢ Of he: venly bliss, and = everlasting 
« pratse 5 
“ Who fist iy Muse did lift out of 
‘* the flore 
“ To sine his sweet deli 
* lays, 
* Bils me, mort noble Lady, toad 
‘© In the divine resemblance of yor 
*“s face, 


“ Which with your viutucs ve em 
as 


crown'd with 


hts sin lowly 


re 


bellish more, 
« And native be wuty deck with hea- 
oe a hiv: race, 
«© Tor hk 
* Vouchsafe from him this token in good 
worth to take.” 


Dr. Birch, no inattentive or care- 
ess examiner of facts, is inclined to 
hink that the dedication of the 
“ Shepherd’s printed a 
Lendon, in 4to. 1379, first mtre- 
duced the poet to this his kind pa- 
tron, through whose influence he 


Was premcted to avery lucrative ele 
J lor vinen, 


: . 1 «al 
, MH Ol vour ( wn espech Sia, 


Calenecar,’ 
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whose death was 
real grief to him. 


sloyment, and 


the occasion of | 
jfter a life checquered with a va- 


nety of prosperous and adverse 
went, or rather almost wholly 
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consisting of disappointment and 
distress, Spenser died, not indeed 
in extreme poverty and indigence, 
but by no means in a state of atilu- 
ence and wealth.” 








ELOGY OF JOHN OPIE, Esa. 


‘From an Address to Prince Hoare, Esq. introductory to Mr. Opie’s 
Lectures on Painting, by Mrs. Opie.] 


« TT has been observed that dis- 

tinguished men generally re- 
wmble their works, and this ob- 
ervation appears to me strikingly 
tue if applied to Mr. Opie. He 
ereatly resembled his paintings ; 
aid, while the trivial defects both 
of him and them were obvious to 
the many, the unusual exceilen- 
cies of both could be completely 
tnown and justly valued only by 
the few. 

Any observer, however contemp- 
tible, might in some of his pictures 
discover a neglect of proper  cos- 
tume in his draperies, a too strict 
adherence to the models from which 
he painted, and an mattention to 
the minuter parts of art; but it re- 
quired the eye of a connoisseur and 
the kindred feeling of an artist to 
distinguish and appreciate properly 
the sunplicity of his designs, the 
justuess Of his representations, and 
the force of his light and shadow. 
—In like manner any one might ob- 
verve in the artist himself a negli- 
gence in dress, a disregard of the 
common rules of common man- 
ners, and a carelessness to please 
those whom he considered as tri- 
ing and uninteresting ; but it re- 
quired a mind of powers nearly 
‘qualto his own, or gifted with a 
ace perception of uncommon en- 
dowments in others, to value, and to 


call forth his acuteness of observa- 
tion and his depth of thinking ; to 
follow him through the wide range 
of his perceptions, and to profit by 
that just and philosophical mode of 
seeing and describing, on which his 
claims to mental superiority were so 
strongly built. 

Those only whom he sufficiently 
respected to enter into argument 
with, or who were themselves fond 
of argument, are aware of the full 
extent of the powers of his mind: 
—with others, even when he loved 
them as friends, and valued them 
as companions, he indulged, for 
the most part, in conversation, 
which, though never trifling, was 
often unimportant, and which at 
least served the useful purpose of 
unbending a mind, only too fre- 
quently for the good of the frame 
which contained it, stretched to 
the very utmost limit. You have 
said of him that in argument he 
had the power of eliciting light 
from his opponent, and Mr. North- 
cote has exhibited his talent for 
conversing in another point of view, 
by observing that “ it is difficult 
«to say whether his conversation 
“ gaye more amusement or imstruc- 
“ tion.’—Certain indeed it is, t! at 
his power to amuse was equal to 
his power to instruct ;—but, as 
flame shines brightest in certain 
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airs, he shone the most in certain 
societics. ‘The fire of his mind re- 
quived certain applications to elicit 
its brilliancy ; and those were love, 
esteem, and respect for the com- 
panions with whom he was conver- 
sung, aid a perfect confidence that 
they desired and valued his so- 
erety. 

| was induced to mention this cir- 
cumstance from being fully aware 
that many persons, with whom Mr. 
Opie lived in apparent intimacy, 
had no suspicion of his possessing 
conversational talents of the highest 
order. But in general the fez 
only possess a key to open in ano- 
ther the stores of mental excel- 
lence, especially when the entrance 
is also guarded by the proud con- 
sciousness of superiority, suspicious 
of being undervalued, 


You, my dear Sir, were one of 


those who posse ssed a key, to unlock 
the mind of Mr. Opie, and to you 
were all its treasures huown. You, 
therefore, are well aware that he 
excelled inaptness of quotation, that 


there was a pecuhar playfulness of 


fancy im his descriptions; — that 
he possessed the art of representing 
strongly the ridiculous in men and 
things, which he instantly and sen- 
stbly elt, al theretlore the pice 
tures drawn by his lonwue lived as 
porertully to the view as those from 
his pencil —W hile bias talent for 
repartee, for strong humour, and 
formidable though hot mahonant 
sarcasm, gave on ever-varyving ul- 
traction to his conversation; an at- 
iraction Which no one | believe was 
ever more sensible ot than yourself, 
as you Were one of the tric nds whom 


he never tailed te welcome with an 
articss warenth of manner which al- 


ways lenuanied its way to the ive art, be- 
Cause it bore 
having come from it. 

Dui as 1 am fully sea-ible that 
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indisputable marks of 


my testimony in favour of Mr. On 
conversational superiority can add 
no weight to that ¢ riven by vou | r 
Nr. Northcote, and Lirat ‘bel on 
and he ay wy supposed biassed | : 
the paruality of friendship, | hey 
Jeave tO oller, Hh) corroboration 
its truth, authority of a very hi 
description, and wineh has huherte o 
not met the public eve,—that 
Mr. Horne Tooke, whom even th 


, 
uy 


who dislike his polities miust admire 
as a man not only of savacity 
the most acute, but of attainment. 
the most extraordinary, and that ot 
Sir James Mackintosh. on \ 
talents it is needless for me to eX| 
tiaic. 

Mr. Tooke, while Mr. Gpie was 
painting him, had not only the Op- 
portunity, bat the power of ‘ sound 
him, from his lowest note to th: 
top of his compass’—And he said, 
a short time atterwards, to one ot 
his most distinguished friends, “ Mr. 
““ Ojne crowds more wisdom into 
“a few words than alinost any man 
“ T ever knew:—he speaks as it 
“ were ino a@rioms, and what he 
« observes is worthy to be 
« bered.”’ 

Sir James Mackintosh, in a letter 


’ 
yilf 


*remel 


recently receive dl from iin, laments 
the loss ot an acquaintance to whose 
society he looked forw: ra as one ol 
the pleasures Which awaited him at 
his return to | — and adds th 
following observation: ‘ Had Mr. 
* Opie turne dl his powers Ol mind to 
“ the s study of * shite sop hy he would 
“* have been one of the first philoso- 
“ phers of the age. I was never 
‘“ more struck than with lis oi 
« ejnal manner of thinking and 
“ expressing limselt ) 
tio: and had he written on Ui 
ie subject, he would, yy rhaps, rave 
= thrown more ly wht ou the pu iss 
apy wan Ih 


In conversa- 


me phy of bis art “than 
o 
** 

sil. 


= Nur 
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Nor was Mr. Opic’s apne 
penority unappreciate ay the 
eminent amongst Iny. own S€X, 

Mrs. Inchbald has. given to the 
vorld her opinion of my husband 
in her own interesting and energetic 
wanner; aud Mrs. Siddons must 

on me, if 1 relate the following 
syscumstances.  “* Where it Mr. 
Opie?” said Mrs. Siddons, © one 
evening at a party i B——k-street. 
« He is gone,” was the answer. 
«| am sorry for it,” she replied, 
«for | meant to have sought him 
«gut, as when IT ain with him, 1 
«am always sure to hear him say 
“ something which I] cannot forget, 
“ or at least which ought never to 
« be forgotten.” 

| have been led to dwell on Mr. 
Opie’s great talents for conversation, 
ad to bring forward respectable 
evidence to prove it, in order to 
draw this inference; that to him 
who could, in society, “ speak in 
“grioms,’ and express original 
ideas in an impressive and forcible 
manner, it could not be a very diffi- 
cult task to conquer the only obsta- 
cle to hissuccess asan author, namely, 
want of the habit of writing, and to 
become on the subject most dear and 
familiar to him, a powerful and elo- 
quent writer, 

That he was such, the following 
work, I trust, will sufficiently testify: 
awd 1 should not have thought it 
necessary to draw the inference 
mentioned above, had it not been 
often asserted, and by many be- 
lieved, that, however the ideas con- 
tained in the lectures might be con- 
cewed by Mr. Opie, it was not by 
his pen that those ideas were clothed 
in adequate lanvuacve. Dut the 
sight texture of muslin could as 
easily asstune = the consistency of 
velvet, as the person supposed to 
have assisted Mr. Opie in the com- 
Position of his lectures, have eiven 
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language to the conceptions of his 
mind. He whe alone conceived 
them was alone capable of giving 
them adequate expression; nor 


could so weak and ill-founded a sus-. 


pee have ever entered into the 
read of any one, but for the false 
ideas which, as you well know, are 
entertained of ae | and of paint- 
ers in general. 

There are many who set literature 
so much above the arts, that they 
would think Mr. Opie showed more 
ability in being able to write on 
painting, than in executing the finest 
of his pictures, 

Such persons see a simple effect 
produced, and are wholly uncon- 
scious What compound powers are 
requisite to produce it. They would 
gaze on a portrait painted by the 
first masters, they would see the 
character, the expression, and the 
sort of historical effect which the 
picture exhibited; but they would 
turn away and still consider the 
artist as amere painter, and not at 
all suspect that he could think, or 
argue, or write. Ilere let me declare 
in the most solemn and unequivocal 
manner, that to my certain know- 
ledge, Mr. Opie never received 
from any human being the slight- 
est assistance whatever in the com- 
position of his lectures; I believe 
Tread to myself some parts of 
them as they were given at the 
Royal Institution before they were 
delivered, and afterwards I had the 
honour of reading themto the Bishop 
of Durham, who said when I had 
conciuded: “ You were known be- 
“fore as a great painter, Mr, 
“© Opie ; you will now be known as a 
« opoat writer also:” but the four 
finished lectures on which he em- 
ployed a'!l the powers of his mind, 
and which he detivered as professor 
of painting at the Royal Academy, 
I never even saw, but he read each 
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of them to me when finished, and 
two of them I believe to Mr. Land- 
seer, the engraver, and Mr. Phillips, 
the academician. Assistance from 
any one Mr. Opie would have de- 
epised, even if he had needed it; 
as none but the most contemptible 
of human beings can endure to strut 
forth in borrowed plumes, ani claim 
a reputation ‘which they have not 
conscientiously deserved. Such mean- 
ness was unworthy a man like Mr. 
Opie, and the lectures themselves 
are perhaps a fatal proof not only 
of his eagerness to obiain repu- 
tation as a lecturer, but also of the 
laborious mdustry by which he 
cndeavoured to satisfy that eager- 
TiC ss. | 

Te the toils of the artist during 
the day (and he never was idle for 
a moment), succeeced those of the 
writer every evening; and from 
the month of September 1806, to 
Tx bruary 1S07,. he allowed his mind 
no rest, and scarcely induiged him- 
seif in the relaxation of a walk, or 
the society of his friends. ‘To the 
conipletion therefore of the lectures 
in question his hte perhaps fell an 
untimely sacrifice ; and in the bitter- 
ness of regret, J] wish they had 
never been even thought of. But 
they were written, were del 
and highly were they admired. 
They serve to form another wreath 
for his brow. Let it then be suf- 
fered to bloom there, nor let the 
hand of ignerance, toadvertence, 
envy, or malignity, attempt to pluck 
it thre nee! 

Nr. Northcote, in his character 
of Mr. Opie, has mentioned _ his 
tihal piety, and I can confirm what 
he has asserted by the testimony of 
my owh experience : indeed all 
who knew him, would readily ad- 
mit, that the strength of his affec- 
tions equalled that of his intellect. 
1 have heard Mr. Opie say, that 


‘ ivered, 





when he first came to [, ndon he 
Was considered a8 a sort ae 


ot *p ; 
Chatterton, aes 


But it was not in 
only that he resembled the une 
fortunate Chatterton. [He res mbled 
him also in attachment to his fa. 
mily. 

Chatterton, if we may udee hy 
his letters, ncver looked” forward to 
any worldly good without telling hie 
mother and sister that he hoped to 
share it with them: and no se ner 
was Mr. Opie settled in’ London. 
with a prospect of increasing em- 
ployment, than some of his first 


: *+ 
lalent 


carmings were transmitted by hing 


to his inother ; and his sister, whom 
he tenderly loved, and who well 
deserved his atlection, was invited 
to the metropolis, lo enjoy the 
popularity and partake of the 
prosperity of her brother. Here, 
unhapmiy for Chatterton, the re- 
semblance between them ceases, 
for he possessed not the industry, 
the patience, the prudence, and 
the self-denial of Mr. Opie. The 
mother and sister .whom Chatter- 
ton held so dear were left by his 
wretched and selfish suicide in the 
same state of poverty they had ever 
known; while those of my husband 
were enabled by his well-deserved 
success to know the comforts ot 
a respectable competence. blr. 
Opie’s father died, I believe, at a 
very early period of his son’s life; 
but he lived to witness the dawn- 
inys of his genins, and to f el his 
aflections, as well as his pride gratt- 
fied by seeing that genius first €x- 
hibited in a likeness of himselfi— 
Perhaps the following anecdote wey 
not be unacceptable to my readers, 
but I cannot expect them to ex 
perience from it the same interest 
which it produced in me, caper 
as J cannot narrate it in the simp" 
vet impressive and dramatic mannet 
In which my poor sister used te & 
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. ghile, in order to beguite her 
ned for her brother's loss, she 
‘et with never satistied pride and 
jdight on bis talents and his worth, 
(ne Sunday afternoon, while his 
gather Was at church, Mr. Opie, 
en @ boy of ten or eeven years 
4i fixed his materials for painting 
ya litle kitchen, directly opposite 
‘ss parlour, Where his father sat 
reading the Bible. He went on 
drawing till he had finished every 
ding but the head, and when he 
ame to that, he frequently ra ¢ into 
the parlour to look up in his father’s 
ice, He repeated this extraordi- 
nary interruption so often, that the 
dj man became quite angry, and 
threatened to correct him severely 
ébedid the hke again. This was 
aactly what the young artist 
wanted. He wished to paint his 
father’s eyes When lighted up, and 
gatkling with indignation, and 
baving obtained his end, he quietly 
reumed his task. He had com- 
deed his picture before his mo- 
ther’s return from church, and on 
ber entering the house, he set it 
vefore her. She knew it instantly, 
but, ever true to her principles, 
ike was very angry with him for 
taving painted ou a Sunday, there- 
ty profaning the  Sabbath-day. 
The child, however, was so elated 
ty his success, that he disregarded 
ter remoustrance, and hanging 
imdly round her neck, he was 
ave only to the pleasure she had 
gen him by owning the strength 
d the resemblance. At this mo- 
ment his father entered the room, 
ud recognizing his own portrait 
mimediately, highly approved his 
WHS amusement during the after- 
hoon (parental pride conquering 
tabitual piety awhile), and exhi- 
bited the picture, with ever new 
atisfaction, to all who came to the 
bouse, while the story of his anger, 
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at interruptions so happily excused 
and accounted for, added interest to 
his narrative, and gratified still more 
the pride of the artist. 

Mr. Opie used to speak of his 
mother with the most touching 
enthusiasm. He described her as 
the most perfect of human beings; 
as the most mild, most just, and 
most disinterested of women; and 
I believe that scarcely aay one who 
knew her would have thought this 
descripion an exaggerated one. 
He Joved to relate litde instances 
of the sacred love of justice which 
led her, regardless of the partialities 
of a parent, to decide even against 
her own children, when as crimi- 
nals they appeared betore her, and 
were in the slightest degree culpa- 
ble; and these stories always ended 
in recollections of her tender care 
of him during his feeble childhood, 
of the gloves and great coat warmed 
at the winter’s fire against he went 
to school; and while he related them 
with a glistening eye, and a feeling 
of grateful aflection, I never found 
the story, though often told, a te- 
dious one, and used te feel the tie 
that bound me to him strengthened 
by the narration. This parent, so 
tenderly beloved, was spared the 
misery of surviving her son, and 
breathed her last. in perfect posses- 
sion of her faculties, and in all the 
cheering hopes of the pious, in May, 
1805, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two. 

Mr. Northeote has also men- 
tioned Mr. Opie’s READINESS TO 
FORGIVE iwWsurtes, and I could 
bring many instances to confirm 
this observation. Such indeed was 
his extreme placability, that it was 
sometimes with difficulty he could 
prevent himself from showing he 
had forgiven an otlence, even be- 
fore the oflender could exhibit to- 
kens of contrition; and his anger 
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had always subsided long ere that 
ought 
prove 
by hrs conduct that it had done so. 
an atlhectionate 
always 
from his 
ice of a wrong 
that I have 
seen him by such means so totally 
caution, 
willing to confide again, 
his confidence had 

Such a 
forgetting 


self-respect which every one 
to preserve allowed him to 


A kind word, and 
shake by the hand, had 
such power to banish 
mind the remembrar 
committed against hiin, 
deprived even of salutary 
as to be 
where he knew 
been unwerthily betrayed. 
power of forgiving and 
as this, is, I fear, a rare 
though forcibly enjoined by 
our Sayiour’s precepts and cxam- 


Injuries 
virtue, 


ple: but Mr. Opie’s entire rrer- 
bom rrom vanity of any kind is 
a still raver quality. He was so 


ow to commend, and panegyric 
on the works of contemporary ar- 
paringly given by him, 
that it was naturel for per- 
him actuated by 
he feelings of prof ssional jea- 
lousy: but it is more 
and ; am fully convinced more just, 
to think this sluggishness to praise 
was merely the result of such a hich 
idea of excellence in his art, as made 
him not easily satisficd with efforts 
to obtain it; and surely he who was 
yiever le d h '\ V anity or conceit, to be 
contented with his own works, could 
not be « \] ected to show great indul- 
to the works of others. 

During the nine years that I was 
his wife, I never saw him satisfied 
with any one of his produciions, 
and often, very often have | 
him entering my sitting-room, and 
throwing himself ino an agony of 
despondence on the sofa, exclaim, 
“To am the most stupid of created 
* beings, and I never. 
*“ a painter as long as | live 

But while he was thus painfully 
alive to his own deficiencies, } 
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those of others, he was ennal 
sible of the exces Nencies “i 1 
vals; and it was from hin. 
nice and ca did diserimy inn: ition of 
their respective inerits, that Lk roe 
to appreciate the value of an rey 
bition. He used to study a e. 
merset louse, When thi , Picture 
were hung up, with more atten 
vering attention and a fr : 
provement than was ever exh ted 
perhaps by the lowest stude nt 

schools : and, on his return, | never 
heard him expatiate on his : 
excellencies, but sorrowfully dye 
on his own detect » While ) 


‘a 
» 
. 


in the 
ow I 


hie often 
expressed to me his envy of cert 


7 taiu 
powers in art which other painters 


were masters of, and which by 
feared he should never he abl tw 
obtain. Sometimes he used to 


‘7 


relate to me the flatie: 
tions mace him on his 
tures; but as it was to Me onty, 
and in the most simple and care- 
less manner possible, 
that he did so more to rrat ty rhe 
than hunself. 

To prove how comp! 
above that littleness «ot 
leads some mea to be 
of being supposed under an obliga 


Y) ' . 
Ii Goseryy.- 
a : 


yw) pic- 
I felt convinced 


tely he was 
ind wh ch 
yea us even 
tion fo those th y hold most dear 
I shall venture to relate the follow- 
at the risk of ex- 
imputation of 
nceavouring to prove 
weakness was uUn- 
Opie. When Mr. 
again a husb 
in order to pro- 


ner Cieculinsteiuce, 
posing mryscif to the 
Va Hity, 
how much that 
known to Mr. 


became 


winile ¢ 


Opie ind, he 
found it necessary, 
indulvences for a wile whom 
he loved, to make himself popular 
portrait-painter, and in that 
and ditiicult branch of 
portraiture. He 
to 


cure 


as a 
productive 
tiie § art, 
therefore 


’ 
fc Ti aie 


turned ftis attention 
had belore 


those points, which he 
been long im the habit of nexlect- 
ing: and he Jaboured earnesty 
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“Phe 


| his 
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ariyt 
xhi. 


iT®s 
ise. 
im. 
ted 


the 


correct certain faults in his por- 


nh wihiel he hac been soimne- 
cos tov negligent tu amend. 


Hence, his pictures Mn veneral soon 
eda degree of grace and soft- 
to which they h id of late 
In CoOlisce- 


acquit 
DE, 
sears been strangers. | 
‘yence of this, an academician 
highly respectable as a nian and 
admirable as an artist, CAME up to 
him at the second exhibition alter 
we marri¢ d, and complimented 
hm on one of his female portraits, 


aving: “* We never saw any thing 


«like this in you before, Opie— 
«this must be owing to your 
« wife’? On bis return, he re- 
ated this conversation to me; 
and added in the kindest manner, 
that if his brother artists would but 
allow that he déd improve, he was 
very willing that they should attri- 
bute the improvement to his wife. 

Once, and once only, did I see 
his firm and manly mind at all 
werset by public applause; and 
that was on the night when he first 
lectured at the 
countenance, When I met him on 
his return, told me of his success, 
before I heard it from his com- 
maaions, Sir F. Bourgeois, and Sir 
W. Beechey, who accompanied 
bimhome, and who seemed to en- 
joys the triunaph which they de- 
wribed. The next morning he 
told me that he had passed a very 
restless night: “* for, indeed,’’ said 
he, “I was so cluted, that I could 
“ not sleep,” 

It was this freedom from vanity 
that led him to love and to seek 
the society of the literary and the 
leaned. As he was no egotist, 
had no petty wish to be the first 
maa in company, and sought so- 
ciety not in order to shine in it, 

t to be instructed and amused, 
he feared not to encounter the 
proud man’s coutuimely,” if that 


Academy. Elis: 
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proud man were feally capable of 
afiording him amusement and in- 
struction, lie had hot received a 
classical education himself, and he 
was therefore desirous of profiting 
by the remarks of those who pos- 
sessed that advantage ; he knew he 
had not read much, he was there- 
fore honourably ambitious to asso- 
ciate with men who had read more : 
but such were the powers of his 
memory, that he remembered all 
he had read; and Milton, Shak- 
speare, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cow- 
per, Hudibras, Burke, and Dr. 
Johnson, he might, to use a fami- 
liar expression, be said to know by 
heart. dle knew that he had no 
pretensions to what is called learn- 
ing,—though he perfectly under- 
stood the French language, and 
was net wholly ignorant cither of 
lialian or of Latin;—but his self. 
love never shrank from association 


with learned men. The epithet of 


pedant, applied to ascholar, had no 
power to frighten hin from the so- 
ciety of scholars; for he always 
sought to see men and things as they 
were, not as they were said to be: 
besides, his observation had told 
him that, true as the shadow to the 
ferm, seine lessening epithet al- 
ways attaches itself to the highly 
gifted of both sexes, whether justly 
or unjustly, and that the possessors 
of talents are always called eccen- 
tric, conceited, or satirical, while 
the DOssessors of learping are pre- 
judged to be arrogant, pedantic, and 
overbearing. 

But where such an imputation 
was well founded, it was of no 
importance to Mr. Opie; he was 
conscious that be aimed at no com- 
petition with the learned; while 
with a manly simplicity, which net 
ther feared contcompt nor courted 
applause, he has often, even in such 
company, made observations, orl- 
a inating 
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vinating in the native treasures of 


his own mind, which learning could 
not teach, and which learning alone 
could not enable its possessor to ap- 
preciate. But, while he sought and 
valued the society of a Dr. Parr, he 
shrunk with mingled taste and pride 
from that of the half-learned,—men 
whom he denominated word-catch- 
ers,—iInen, more eager and more 
able to detect a fault in grammar, 
than to admire the original thoughts 
which such defective language ex- 
pressed. He felt that amongst per- 
sons of that description he could 
neither be understood nor valued, 
and therefore he was at once too 
proud and too humble to endeavour 
to please them: while he must 
also have been conscious that, where 
he was likely to be judyed with can- 
dour, and genius was valued before 
learning, he made al! prejudice 
against his want of birth, of a clas- 
sical education, and of the graces of 
manner, vanish before the powers 
of his intellect, and the impressive 
force of his observations. But there 
was also another class of men with 
whom he was unwilling to  con- 
verse. It has been observed of 
some onc, that he was such an 
enemy to prejudice, that he might 
be said to be prejudiced against 
prejudice: and Mr. Opie was so 
certain that to some descriptions of 
clever men he could never be an 
object of interest, from his want of 
external polish ance classical attain- 
ments, that I have often undergone 
the mortification of observing him 
remain silent, while flippancy was 
loquacious ; and of see ing the tinsel 
t 


ot well-fashioned, but superictal, 
fluency, obtain that notice which 
was more justly due to the sterling, 
though im the opinion of some, per- 
haps, the rugged ore of his conver- 


But certain it is, that the 
republic of letters and of arts has 


sation. 


an aristocratic bias ; and many of 
its membx rs are of such syharite 
habits, such fastidious de licacy, and 
have such a decided preference for 
the rich, the polished, and the high. 
born membe rs of its body, that a 
man of plain, simple, and unobtry. 
sive manners, depending only on 
his character and his genius for re. 
spect, is not likely to be much the 
object of their notice. 

I do not know whether the {i. 
lowing anecdote be a proof of the 
presence of pride in Mr. Opie, or 
the absence of vanity,—but I shall 
relate it without further comment: 
We were one evening in a com- 
pany consisting chiefly ot men 
who possessed rare mental endow- 
inents, and considerable reputation, 
but who were led by high animal 
spirits and a consciousness of power 
to animadvert on their absent ac- 
quaintance, whether intellectual or 
otherwise, with an unsparing and 
Ingenious severity which I have 
rarely seen equalled, and even the 
learned, the witty, and the agree- 
able, were set up like so many nine- 
pins only to be bowled down again 
immediately. As we kept carly 
hours, I knew that we should pro- 
bably be the first to go away; and 
I sat in dread of the arrival of 
twelve o’clock. At length it came, 
and I received the usual sign trom 
Mr. Opie ; but to go and leave 
ourselves at the mercy of those who 
remained, was a trial that I shrank 
from ; and in a whisper | communi- 
cated my fears to my husband, and 
my wish to remain longer in conse- 
quence of them. An ancry look 
and a desire expressed aloud that I 
should eet ready to go, was all the 
answer that I received ; and I obey- 
ed him. When we were the 
street, he sald: “ I never lm My 
“life acted from a motive se UN- 


“ worthy as that of fear; and Uns 
‘ “ was 














of 
id 


. 
r 


« gasa fear so contemptible, that 
«| should have scorned to have 
«acted upon it; and I am really 
« ashamed of you.” No wonder— 
jwas ashamed of myself. 

That a feeling so unworthy as a 
fear of this nature had no power to 
inflaence Mr. Opie, I can bring 
another instance to prove. Some 
rears ago, a gentleman called on 
Mr. Opie, from motives of friend- 
chip, to inform him that a person 
whose name I shall not mention, 
the editor of some magazine, 
ow no more remembered, was 
ging to publish in his next num- 
her a very severe abusive memoir 
wf him, and hinted that it might 
be advisable for Mr. Opie to take 
measures to prevent the publication, 
showing him at the same time a 
number already published, which 
contamed a similar memoir of an 
eminent and highly respected actor, 
and was an alarming proof, as the 
gentleman thought, of the writer’s 
powers. Mr. Opie perused the 
memoir, and, returning it to his 
friend, coolly observed, that if that 
was al! the person could do, he was 
very welcome to say any thing of 
him that he chose; but that he 
never had condescended, nor ever 
would condescend, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to put a stop, 
by bribe or menace, to any thing 
the kind. For the exact words 
which he used on this occasion, I 
will not answer; but I am sure 
that such was the sentiment which 
he expressed; and I shall here 
lake the liberty of observing that 
while he scorned, by bribe or me- 
mace, to avert printed calumny 
against him, he also scorned to ob- 
tain, by bribe of any kind, a printed 
cilogium. For his fame, latterly 
atleast, he was indebted to himself 
= “i Sead | ; ee aca aphs , 

2 obtain public 
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notice; and I have heard him with 
virtuous pride declare, that, whe- 
ther his reputation were great or 
small, it was self-derived, and’ he 
was indebted for it to no exer- 
tions but those of his own industry 
and talents. 

Mr. Opie was as free from preju- 
dice on every point, as he was from 
vanity ; | mean that he never es- 
poused an opinion without well 
weighing both sides of the question, 
and was not led by his personal pre- 
ferences or hatreds to prejudge any 
man, any measures, or any works. 
For instance:—When Mr. Burke’s 
splendid work on the French Revo- 
lution was published, he read it with 
delight, and imbibed most of the 
political opinions of its author: but 
as soon as he heard that a power- 
ful writer- had appeared on the 
other side of the question, he was 
eager to read what might be said 
in Opposition to Mr. Burke, truth 
being his only object on all occa- 
sions. I think no stronger instance 
than this can be given of the love 
of fair inquiry, which was a leading 
feature in Mr. Opie’s mind; be- 
cause, when that celebrated book 
appedred, it became a sort of reli- 
gion, and those who professed its 
doctrines thought there was no po- 
litical salvation for those who did 
net. And Mr. Opie had caught 
the enthusiasm, had imbibed the 
convictions which that eloquent 
work inspired; still he would not 
condemn the author of the Rights 
of Man unread, but felt the pro- 
priety and the justice of judging 
with his own eyes and understand- 
ing before he passed a definitive 
sentence. Strange is it, to the eye 
of reason, that conduct like this, 
apparently so natural and so easy, 
should make part of a man’s pane- 
gyric, as if it were an act of uncom- 
mon virtue; yet those who have at 
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all accustom@d themselves to study 
the habits and motives of mankind 
in general, will own that the above- 
mentioned conduct was of the rares¢ 
kind; and that there are so many 
who are too indolent, or too preju- 
diced, to read, or to inquire on cer- 
tain subjects and concerning certain 
people, that they attribute to writers 
and to sects, both in politics and 
celigion, opinions and designs which 
rt never entered into their heads to 
conceive of; and, taught by preju- 
dice and aversion, believe that on 
some points ignorance is graceful, 
and inveteracy becoming. Difle- 
rent was the opinion, and different 
the practice, of Mr., Opie. He 
seemed to consider a prejudice and 
an enemy as the same thing, and 
to think it as desirable to get rid of 
the one as to subdue the other. 
But though all Mr. Opie’s opinions 
might not be just opinions, what- 
ever they were, they were the resu't 
of toil and investigation. He might, 
like others, occasionally mistake 
weeds for flowers; and bring them 
home, and carefully preserve them 
as such: but the weeds were ga- 
thered by his own hands, and he 
had at least by his labour deserved 
that they should be valuable acqui- 
sitions. 

On no subject did Mr. Opie evince 
more generosity, and liberality of 
mind, than in his opinions respect- 
ing women of talents, especially 
these who had dared to cultivate 
the powers which their Maker had 
bestowed on them, and to become 
candidates for the pleasures, the 
pangs, the rewards, and the penal- 
ties of authorship. This class of 
women never had a more_= zea- 
lous defender than my husband 
against the attacks of those less 
liberal than himself. He did not 
lay it down as a positive axiom, 
that a female writer must fail in 


every duty that Is Most graceful and 
becoming i Woman, and by 
offensive Companion, a me igent 
wile, and an Inattentive mother 
Icleness, i both SCACS, Was the 
fault that he was most viclens 
against ; and there was ho employ. 
ment, consistent with delieaey af 
modesty, that he Wished a woman 
to be debarred from, after she had 
fulfilled the regular and necessary 
duties of her sex and her situation: 
nor, if authorship did not lead 4 
woman to disregard and undervalye 
the accomplishments and manners 
of her own sex, or to be forward 
and obtrusive in company, did he 
think it just aud candid to affix 
to such a woman, the degrading 
epithets of unleminine, or maseu- 
line. 

When our marriage took place, 
he knew that my most favourite 
amusement was writing; and he 
always encouraged, instead = of 
checking, niy ambition to becqn 
an acknowledged author. Our only 
quarrel on the subject was, not that 
l wrote so much, but that I did not 
write more and better: and to the 
last hour of my existence I shall de 
plore those habits of indolence which 
inade me neglect to write, whil 
it was in my power to profit by his 
criticisms and advice; and when 
by employing myself more regu 
larly in that manner, | should have 
been sure to receive the proudest 
and dearest reward of woman,— 
the approbation of a husband at 
once the object of her respect and 
of her love. 

But had Mr. Opie been inclined 
to that mean and jealous egotism 
which leads some men to dislike 
even good sense in our sex, ait 
aversion originating probably in 
their being self-judged, and desirous 
of shrinking from a competition ih 


which they know that they could 
. nat 
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ga bé victorious, still, it was im- 
possible for him to find a rival 

sndet women; for, if ever there 
gig an understanding which de- 
erred in all respects the proud and 
jist distinction | of @& MASCULINE 
unefstanding, it was that of Mr, 

fie. In many men, though of 
high talents and excellent genius, 
there are to be seen womanish weak- 
sete’, asthey are called, and little- 
pesses, the result of vanity and eyo- 
tim, that debase ahd obscure the 
manliness of their intellect. But 
thé intellect of Mr. Opie liad 
wth & masculine vigour about it, 
that it. ever yielded for a moment 
to thé pressure of a weakness; but 
kept on With such a firm, untired, 
wideviating step toward the goal, of 
excellence, that it was impossible 
for the delicate feet of woman to 
dfertdke it in its career. 

Of Mr. Opie’s industry and ex- 
etive application I shall now beg 
leave to speak. . 

In one respect he had, perhaps, 
in advantage over most of his coin- 
petitors. “ Many artists,” as Mr. 
Northeote judiciously — observes, 
“may be said to paint to live; but 
“he lived to paint.” To many, 


painting may be a pleasure, and is a: 


ion; but in him it was a 

ion, and he was never happy 
it when he was employed in the 
gtatification of if. Whenever he 
camé to Norwich while I was ona 
sit tomy father, I had no chance 
of detaining hin there unless he 
bid business awaiting him, But 
™ #tiety, and no situation, how- 
eer honqurable, and however plea- 
mmt, could lung keep him from his 
Panting-room. Ii the autumn of 
We were staying at Southill, 


the seat Of Mr. Whitbread; and” 


never did I see him so happy, when 
mt from Loudon, as he was 


3 for hk towards his s 
1810, be felt towards his host 
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and hostess every sentiment of re- 
spect and admiration which it is 
pleasant to feel, and honourable to 
inspire. But though he was the 
Object of the most kind and flatter. 
ing attention, he sighed to return 
to London and his pursuits :—and 
when he had been at Southill only 
eight days, he said to me, on my 
expressing my unwillingness to go 
away, “ Though I shall be even 
“ anxious to come hither again, 
“ recollect that I have been idle 
** eight days.” 

But his art was not only his pas- 
sion, it was. also his pride; and 
whatever had a tendency to exalt 
painting and its professors in the 
eyes of the world, was a source of 
gratification to him. He used 
often to expatiate on the great 
classical attainments of Mr. Fuseli, 
whose wit he admired, and whose 
conversation he delighted in; but 
I have often thought that one 
cause of the pleasure which he de- 
rived from mentioning that gentle- 
man’s attainments was, his con- 
viction that the learning of Mr. 
Fuseli was an honour to his pro- 
fession, and tended to exalt it in 
the opinion of society. I saw the 
same sort of exultation in him, 
when Mr. Hoppner and Mr. Shee 
became candidates for literary re- 
putation:—he loved to see the tie 
between poctry and painting drawn 
closer and closer (a tie which he 
felt to exist, though it was not 
generally allowed); and I well re- 
member that, while he read the 
well-told tales of the one, and the 
excellent poem of the other, he 
seemed to feel a pride in them as 
the works of paznters, and to re- 
joice that their authors united, in 
their own persons, the sister and 
correponding artes. 

But to return to Mr. Opie’s in- 
dustry. 


£ It was . 
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It was not only from inclination, 
but from principle, that he was in- 
dustrious: he thought it vicious 
for any one to be satisfied in art 
with aught less than excellence, 
and knew that excellence is not to 
be obtained by convulsive starts of 
application, but by continued and 
daily perseverance; not by the al- 
ternately rapid and faint step of 
the hare, but by the slow yet sure 
and incessant pace of the tortoise. 
He required not the incitement of 
a yearly and public competition for 
fame to make him studious and la- 
borious. He would have toiled as 
much had there been no exhibi- 
tion, and not only during the few 
months or weeks preceding it did 
he prepare for that interesting and 
anxious period, but the whole 
foregoing year was his term of pre- 
paration. 

It was his opinion, that no one 
should ejther paint or write with a 
view merely to present bread or 
present reputation, nor be content- 
ed to shine, like a beauty or a 
fashion, the idol only of the passing 
hour;—he felt it right for painters 
and authors to experience the 
honourable ambition and stimula- 
ting desire to live 


‘In song of distant days ;” 


his time, therefore, hfs labour, and 
his study, were the coin with which 
he proudly tried to purchase im- 
mortality: nor did he ever waste 
the precious hours of day-light in 
any pursuits or engagements which 
had not some connection with his 
art or his professional interests. No 
wonder, then, that every successive 
vear saw him improved in some 
branch of bis protession:—no won- 
der that one of our first painters 
should have said of him, “ Others 
‘eet forward by steps, but that 
‘man by strides.”’ 


He was always in his 
room by half past eight in winter 
and by eight o’clock in summer. 
and there he generally remained. 
closely engaged in painting, til 
half past four in winter, and till five 
insummer. Nor did he ever allow 
himself to be idle even when he 
had no pictures bespoken: and as 
he never let his execution rust for 
want of practice, he, in that case. 
either sketched out designs for his. 
torical or fancy pictures, or endea- 
voured, by working on an unfinisb. 
ed picture of me, to improve him- 
self by incessant practice in that 
difficult branch of his art, female 
portraiture. Neither did he suffer 
his exertions to be paralyzed by 
neglect the most unexpected, and 
disappointment the most undesery- 
ed. Though he had a picture in 
the exhibition of 180], which was 
universally admired, and purchased 
as soon as it was beheld, he saw 
himself, at the end of that year, 
and the beginning of the next, 
almost wholly without employ- 
ment; and even my sanguine tem- 
per yielded to the trial. I began to 
fear that, small as our expenditure 
was, it must become still smaller. 
Not that I allowed myself to own 
that I desponded; on the contrary, 
I was forced to talk to him of hopes, 
and to bid him look forward to 
brighter prospects, as his temper, 
naturally desponding, required all 
the support possible. But gloomy 
and painful indeed were those three 
alarming months; and I consider 
them as the severest trial that | 
experienced during my married lite. 
Ilewever, as I before observed, 
even despondence did not make 
him. indolent; he continued t 
paint regularly as usual, and no 
doubt by that means increased his 
ability to do justice to the torrent 
of business which soon after set im 

towards 


Painting. 
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iowards him, and never ceased to 
fow till the day of his death. 
It is probable that many young 
artists; men whose habits and whose 
are yet to forin, will eagerly 
yek outopportunities to study the 
of Mr. Opie, and endea- 
voor tomake his excellencies their 
own; but let them not overlook 
the legacy, the more valuable lega- 
which he has bequeathed to 
gudents, and even proficients in 
art, in the powerful example of his 
life. Such, it appears, was his ap- 
ication, that it would have in- 
sured ability and renown, even had 
his powers been of a less superior 
kind; and such were his economy 
and self-denial, that they would 
have secured independence even 
where the means of obtaining it 
were slender and uncertain. For 
the gratifications of vanity, and for 
the pomps of life, Mr. Opie had no 
inclination; therefore he could not 
besaid to have merit in not trying 
to indulge in them. But though 
his tastes were simple, and he loved 


what may be denominated the. 


cheap pleasures of existence, read- 
ing, conversation, an evening walk, 
tither for the sake of exercise or 
for the study of picturesque effect, 
still, there were pleasures of a more 
expensive sort, for which he ear- 
nestly longed, but in which his 
well-principled economy forbade 
him to indulge; I mean the pur- 
chase of pictures and of books. 
But tillhe had acquired a certain 
tun, always the object of his in- 
dustry,—a sum that would, he 
trusted, make him independent of 
the world, he was resolved to deny 
himself every indulgence that was 
not absolutely necessary: for he 
shrunk with horror from the idea 
incurring debts or pecuniary 
Sation: and as he never squan- 
any thing on unnecessary 
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wants, he was always able to dis- 
charge every debt as it was incur- 
red, whether of the day or of the 
week, and to meet the exigencies 
of the moment, not only for him- 
self, but sometimes for others less 
provident, less self-denying, and 
less fortunate than he was. 

He was temperate in most of his 
habits. Dinner parties, if they 
consisted of persons whose society 
he valued, he was always willing 
to join. Still, his habits and _ his 
taste were so domestic in their na- 
ture, that he, on the whole, pre- 
ferred passing his evenings at home, 
to joining any society abroad; and 
he employed his hours from tea to 
bed-time either in reading books 
of instruction or amusement, in 
studying prints from the best an- 
cient and modern masters, or in 
sketching designs for pictures of 
various descriptions. Not unfre- 
quently did he allow himself the 
relaxation of reading a novel, even 
if it were not of the first class: for 
he was above the petty yet com- 
mon affectation of considering that 
sort of reading as beneath any per- 
sons but fools and women. And 
if his fondness for works of that 
kind was a weakness, it was one 
which he had in: common with 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Porson. But 
it was with great difficulty I could 
on any cccasion prevail upon him 
to accompany me either to public 
places, or into private parties of a 
mixed and numerous kind; yet 
when at the theatre he was inte- 
rested and amused, and still more 
so at the opera, as he delighted in 
Jialian musie and Italian singing ; 
and such was the quickness of his 
ear, and so excellent was his musi- 
cal memory, that in common he 
accurately remembered a tune that 
pleased him, on only once hearing 
7t.—He played the flute pleasingly ; 
i 2 and 
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aud though he had not the smallest 
pretension to voice, he sung comic 
songs to me accasjonglly; and re- 
peated comic yerses with such hu- 
morous and apt expression, that I 
have eften told him, I was con- 
vineed, had a troop of comedians 
visited his native place before he 
conceived his decided predilection 
for painting, that he would have 
been an actor instead of a painter; 
and probably would in time have 
been, insome kinds of comedy, at 
the head of his profession, He had 
also no inconsiderable 
mimickry; but as in the rainbow 
all the colours of the prism are as- 
sembled at once, though the bright- 
est and deepest only are distinctly 
visible; so, where there is one dis- 
tinguished and: superior talent, the 
person thus gifted unites and pos- 
sesses usually all the rest, though 
in an inferior degree, 

But to go back to his economy 
and sell-denial.—They were often 
such as to make me rashly imagine 
them to be wholly unnecessary: 
still, I respected so highly his mo- 
tives forthe privations te which he 
subjected both me and himself, 
that toc the most part [ submitted 
to them chee: fully, looking — for- 
ward with a hope (which was not 
diuappouted) that the time would 
come when eur eireutastances 


power of 


would allow us to have more of the 
comforts and elegancies of life and 
to receive our friends in a manner 
more suited to the esteem whieh 
we entertained for them. ‘The 
time did come; but, unfortunate. 
ly, it came too late, Mr, Opie 
was conscious that he had pearl 

realized the sum so tong desired 
| was allowed to make the long. 
projected alterations and improve. 
ments in my own apartments, and 
he had resolved to indulge himself, 
as he called it, in the luxury of 
keeping a horse. You may re. 
member, my dear Sit, that when 
he had given over lecturing for the 
season, and you were requesting 
him to write a paper for The Artist 
against a given time, he replied that 
he was tired of writing, that he 
would be a gentleman, during the 
spring months, keep a herse, and 
ride out every evening. The nert 
time you saw him, he was on a 
sick couch, and the object of affec- 
tionate solicitude to all who  sur- 
rounded him! Ie __ lived not to 
enjoy the independence which he 
had so virtuously toiled to obtain; 
but was cut off in the prime of 
every possession and expectation, 
and in that year both of his mat 
ried life and mine, which T cen 
with truth aver was the most pre 
sperous and the most lappy. 
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SCENERY, BUILDINGS, AND INHABITANTS OF MYSORE. 


(From Lord Vatenria’s Travels.} 


it impossible to leave Madras 
till the evening, in consequence of 
m engagement to dine with Gene- 
eal Stuart; but by ten I quitted 
my house, and settled myself for 
the night in my palanquin. The 
first set of bearers was excellent, 
and carried me twenty-six miles in 
fve hours, during which time [ had 
not been once interrupted by the 
ual demand of my passport; the 
second set was indifferent, so that 
Idid not reach Conjeveram till nine 
on the 24th. 

February 24.—The country after 
l awoke was flat and sandy, with 
frequent jungle, till I approached 
the town, where the paddy fields 
were cultivating. I was met at 
the entrance into the town by the 
peons of the Collector, and con- 
ducted to a house of his where he 
socasionally resides, and where he 
had sent servants to wait my ar- 
fal, and procure for me every 
thing that I might want. Here T 
“aid some hours, during which 
lime I received a visit from the 
Aumil. In defiance of a very 


“ FEBRUARY 23.—I had found 


pleasant breeze, the thermometer 
stood in the rooin at 89°, 

The pagodas here are large, and 
of the same shape as at Tanjore; 
the tanks are lined with stone, and 
in good repair; the streets are 
wide, and cross each other at right 
angles, with a range of cocoa-nut 
trees on each side, and the whole 
town has the appearance of pros 
sperity. I was much struck with 
the chariotis employed in carrying 
the chief deity of the place, on his 
annual visitation, to another pa- 
goda: they were much larger than 
any I had seen, and, though dis- 
proportioned, must be handsome 
when decorated with coloured or- 
naments, as drawn by Mr. Salt. 
At one I again set off. In passing 
the great pagoda, dedicated to 
Iswara, the priests and numerous 
dancing-girls were drawn out to 
pay their compliments. The. lat- 
ter were very numerous, and some 
of them pretty. The heat of the 
sun was extremely oppressive, the 
thermometer being at 96°; we 
were therefore able to go but slow- 
ly. Villages are thinly ae 
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the jungle is more frequent, and 
the soil a dry gravelly sand, which 
being raised by the wind, nearly 
suffocated me. ‘The choultries 
erected by pious natives, to give 
shade, and often subsistence, to 
travellers, are frequent, but falling 
into decay. Their greatest enemy 
is the banian tree: the s€ed is car- 
ried by birds to the top, and in the 
rainy season it finds nourishment 
between the large stones, where it 
gradually takes root, separating 
them as it increases in thickness, till 
at length the building becomes a 
heap of ruins. 

Around most of the villages are 
the remains of a hedge, with a ram- 
part, and stone bastions at the 
gateway and angles. These were 
erected to protect the inhabitants 
from the incursions of Tippco’s 
predatory horse, who devastated 
the Carnatic, and carried off the 
inhabitants. He even injured the 
noble tank at Cauverypauk, which 
is said to be the largest in the Car- 
matic. It is, however, now repair- 
ed, and again fertilizes a large tract 
ot country. As I passetl it I ob- 
served the ruins of a fort; but no- 
thing appeared in the town to 
tempt me to visit it. At half after 
six | reached Wallajapettah, where 
I changed bearers. The night was 
cool and refreshing. About twelve 
[ aweke, and found myself coast- 
ing along the chain of bills that 
command Vellore: the road winded 
among vast masses bf rock, and 
groves of the wild date, and the 
palmira, with here and.there a small 
pasture, 

The moon shone bright, and 
rendered the scene most beautiful, 
from the strong eflect of the lieht 
and shade on the mountains. At 
two | reached the outer works of 
the } ttah of Vellore, which here 

escend from the lofty ridge, and 


wind along the valley. Within a} 
was barren and rocky, | passed 
the town, and reached the gate of 
the fort; but the sentinel refused 
to admit me. I was obliged to 
write a note with a pengil, by the 
light of the moon, to Colonel 
Campbell, the commandant, which 
with some difficulty I persuaded an 
European serjeant to carry in. After 
the delay of an hour I was ad- 
mitted. The guards were turned 
out, and Colonel Campbell received 
me at the steps of his house, and 
apologized for the delay I had suf- 
fered. 

February 25.—After breakfast | 
took a walk with Major Marriot, 
who has had the care of Tippoo’s 
family since their arrival here, to 
see a palace or pagoda, now con- 
verted into a magazine. It forms 
one side of the public square, in 
which are also the palaces of the 
princes, the commandant’s house, 
and the houses of the chief inha- 
bitants. In the front is a lofty gate- 
way of the usual inelegant, but 
imposing architecture. Ov each 
side is a statue of a kind of blue 
stone, with four arms, which were 
found under ground in the interior 
of the building, and have beea 
placed here by the British. After 
passing the gateway on the left, is 
a very noble apartment, supported 
by pillars, singularly but beautifully 
carved, Nothing but the patient 
labour of a Hindoo could have 
finished so minute a work. Each 
pillar is of a single stone; those 
in front are composed partly ot 
ficures on horseback, carved with 
considerable spirit; the others are 
on every side divided into square 
compartinents, many contamng 
the different adventures of Crishua 
with the Gopi’s; and the very 
remarkable mythological tradition 
of his treading on the serpents 
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ead: on others are the many fan- 
wstic figures to which the Ilindoo 
religion has given birth. Major 
Yarriot very kindly presented me 
with drawings of several of the 
pillars, which it was difficult at 
that time to examine, from the 
quantity of stones that were piled 
within. He also inquired for me 
fom the descendants of the build- 
es, What tradition they have con- 
cing the fuunder; but all I 
could learn was, that it was built 
bya Naig of the place, about four 
hundred years ago. ‘The musnud 
yas placed in the back part of the 
ea it was about twelve feet 
square, and rested on the back of a 
prodigious tortoise. 


Opposite to this apartment, 


vhich was probably the durbar of 


the Prince, is another, similar in 
size, but of a diflerent architecture, 
md more plain. Facing the great 
gateway are several sinall pagodas 
w@ the Tanjore architecture, sur- 
rounded by a wall. ‘These seem 
much more ancient than the 
others. As I returned, I observed 
several figures of Rama and his 
inonkey generals on the inside of 
the gateway. A. figure also was 
pointed out to me, which was said 
to be that of the founder. No- 
thing could be more natural than 
that he should wish to immortalize 
himself as the framer of so beautiful 
a building. The delicacy of the 
Workmanship certainly surpasses any 
thing I have seen. 

The fort of Vellore has been 
thosen for the prison of Tippoo’s 
amily, from its being one of the 
trongest places in India. The 
walls are built of ve ry large stones, 
aid have bastions and round towers 
a short distances. A fausse-bray 
inés the wall between them, and 
with its embattled rampart, and 

overhanging square towers, 
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produces a. very handsome effect. 
A deep and wide ditch, chiefly cut 
out of the solid rock, paren the 
whole fort, except at one entrance, 
Where there was a causeway, ac- 
cording to the Indian system. They 
are now removing this, and cén- 
structing the more certain defence 
of a draw-bridge in its stead. In 
addition to the usual defence, the 
ditch is filled with alligators of a 
very large size. With these, a 
serjeant of the Scotch brigade en- 
gaged in battle for a small wager. 
He entered the water, and was se- 
veral times drawn under by the fe- 
rocious animals. He, however, es- 
caped at last, with several severe 
wounds. <A glacis has been formed 
where the ditch is narrow. The 
whole reminded me very much of 
the architecture of the ancient En- 
glish baronial castles. 

The fort of Vellore is so come 
pletely commanded from the hills, 
that a six-pounder can from any of 
them throw a shot over it. On the 
three loftiest summits are three 
forts: one only has water, and is 
too large; did it occupy only the 
summit, it might be easily render- 
ed impregnable ; and till it is taken, 
no attack can be made on the forts 
below. Hyder was aware of this, 
and when he besieged Vellore, he, 
by great exertions, got some pieces 
of cannon up to a fourth point, 
from which he made a breach in 
the small fort, and intended to 
have stormed it in the night; but 
was prevented by a drummer de- 
serting, and giving him notice that 
just within the breach was a deep 
pit, into which his whole party 
would otherwise have fallen and 
perished, Ie was, however, obli- 
ved to commence a new attack, 
and before he could succeed, Sir 
Eyre Coote relieved the place. The 
conquest ef Mysore has rendered 
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Vellore of little importance, so that, 
had it not been for the accommoda- 
tion of Tippoo’s family, it would 
most probably have been permitted 
to go to decay. 

The hills render Vellore ex- 
tremely sultry. The thermometer 
was 86° in the shade; yet on re- 
turning from my walk, I found the 
British officers playing at cricket in 
the great square. No wonder if 
the liver is so frequently aflected! 
I should have been very happy to 
have seen Tippoo’s sons, but my 
wish to arrive as soon as possible 
at Mangalore, made me Irasten my 
departure. I sent my compiiments 
and expressed my regret that i 
could not have the pleasure of pay- 
ing them a visit. From Major 
Marriot I received every informa- 
tion respecting them that I wished 
to obtain. ‘They occupy the an- 
cient palace, to which very large 
additions were made previously to 
their arrival. The public apart- 
ments are handsome, and common 
to all of them; but within, cach 
has his own. ‘They are treated 
with great attention, and have ever 
indulgence that is consistent with 
the safe custody of their persons. 
At present they are totally de- 
prived of the liberty of quitting the 
fort, and even at each door of the 
palace people are placed to watch 
them. ‘These strict precautions have 
only been used since the attempt to 
liberate them. 

There are in all, twelve sons and 
eight daughters of Tippoo’s, Fut- 
ty Hyder, the eldest, but illegiti- 
mate son, has twelve or fourteen 
children. He, as well as his three 
next brothers, have 50,000 rupees 
each per annum; a much larger 
sum than he really received during 
his father’s life-time, though he 
was nominally in possession of a 
larger jJeghure, Yet probably he has 


lost more than any by the depo 
of his family; for though ‘fj 
certainly did not intend him to 
ceed to the musnud, yet, as he 
the only one known to the troops 

apd was by no means unpopular, it 
seems likely that he would have 
seized the succession. 

us Hyder conducts himself 
with the utmost propriety, as in. 
deed do all of them, except Sultan 
Moiz-ud-Deen, the eldest leviti. 
mate son, who gives Major Mar. 
riot a great deal of trouble by hig 
misconduct. He spends all the 
money he can procure in buying 
dancing-girls, runs in debt, and even 
Jately murdered a temale who had 
been employed in the harem as a 
servant. All the sons, except the 
four eldest, have only 25,000 rn. 
pees per annum, which they re, 
ceive on their being fourteen years 
old, The females are nearly aght 
hundred in number, including se- 
veral of Hyder’s, ‘Those of rank 
have each a separate room, and a 
small allowance of pocket-money; 
but the whole harem is supplied 
with provisious, as in the time of 
Tippoo. 

In order that they might be able 
to converse with Major Marvot, 
who had the whole arrangement, of 
their aflairs, without a breach of 
Mussulman propriety, they adopted 
him into the family, and, conse- 
quently, call him brother. He as- 
sures ine that they are happy and 
satisfied. Indeed, they have most 
certainly suffered no loss, as their 
lot is much better than it otherwise 
would hare been under any succes 
sor of Tippoo’s. They come font 
different parts of the world, and each 
furnishes her apartment according 
to the fashicn of her own country. 
Major Marriot has therefore the 
singular knowledge of the manne” 
of the harem of Persiz, o Med 
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of mavy other Mussuimaua 

‘wdoms, ‘the allowance made 
by Tippoo Sultaun to his family. 
and that of Hyder, including the 
yhole expenses of their mainte- 
pane, were little more than a lac 
of pagodas; yet the British have 
liberally apprepriated two lacs for 
the use of the prisoners, which is 

dto be more than sufficient; 
though if all the sons should in- 
crease their families like Putty Hy- 
der, it will be difficult to say, what 
will be requisite. I pity most the 

ng females, many of. whom 
were betrothed before the death of 
their father, but have not yet been 
permitted to go to their husbands. 
himay be dangerous to extend the 
alliance of a family, which has been 
aways looked uy to as the head 
of the Mussulmaun religion in the 
Kast. 

In a small habitation near the 
palace resides a brother of ‘Tippoo, 
who is deranged. Major Marriot 
had much trouble in removing 
him from Serimgapatam. He in- 
toxicated himself with bang, and 
sallied forth at the head of his wo- 
men, declaring that he would not 
go. Ilis poor women fell at the 
feet of the Majer, conjuring him 
not to put their master to death, 
At length he was forced into a pa- 
lanquin by two stout eunuchs, 
and care was taken that he should 
hare no more bang. 

I doubted whether it would not 
at first have been more advisable 
ta remove the whole of the Hyder 
family to Caleutta, where they 
were unknown, and where the ci- 
tadel would easily have lodged 
them; for, independently of any 
Ganzer of these young tigers becom- 
ing again mischievous, their being 
at Vellore had at least the incon- 
Yenience of keeping 3000 men idle, 

might otherwise have been 
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usefully employed. ht is thought 
advisable to have a part of the garris 
son [uropeans, which renders the 
evil still vreater, 

The fatal events which have ‘since 
occurred, prove that the danger 
was greater than I then supposed ; 
and the prudent consequence haa 
been the removal of the males of 
‘Fippoo’s family to Calcutta. ~ I 
trust that the dreadful massacre, 
which took place on the l0th of 
July, 1806, has awakened the Go- 
vernors of India to a due sense of 
the dangers that surround them, 
from the determined hostility of 
all the Mussulmaun princes of that 
country. There can be no doubt 
that ‘Tippoo’s sons, particularly 
Moiz-ud-Deen, were deeply imph- 
cated in the conspiracy; and it ap. 
pears equally certain, that the 
promptitude of Colonel Gillespie 
alone saved us from a religious war 
throughout the Carnatic. 

It must not be forgotten, that a 
similar attempt was made in Ben- 
gal by Vizier Ali. Though the 
danger was at that time obviated, 
yet the seeds of hostility still re- 
main, and can be removed only by 
the vigilance of government, and 
a scrupulous attention to the pre 
judices of the Hindoos, who form 
a majority of the population. of the 
country. The enmity and attempts 
of ‘Tippoo’s family must have 
proved completely unavailing, had 
we not absurdly furnished them 
with arguments to mislead the 
minds of the sepoys, by — 
in a measure, which had create 
such general discontent. Nothing 
indeed could be more unfounded 
than the insinuations, that there 
was any intention of obliging the 
sepoys to become Christians: it i 
even probable. that the turban it- 
self, which was proposed to be ge- 
nerally introduced among our na- 
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tive troops, was in reality not con- 
trary to their religious customs ; 
nevertheless, when it was disco- 
vered that the objects of govern- 
ment had been misrepresented, and 
that this very turban had been 
stated, and generally believed, to 
be only a preparatory step to more 
serious innovations, it 1s most In- 
credible that the Governor of Ma- 
dras should, for a moment, have 
delayed to recall the order. Gecne- 
ral Cradock seems to have felt the 
danger: and had it not been for an 
unfortunate confidence in oflicers, 
whose long periodof service, and 
greater experience, he naturally 
concluded wiust have given them a 
fuller knowledge of the native cha- 
racter, he would probably have 
prevented all discontent, by leaving 
the dress ot the sepoys as he found 
it. 

It would have appeared strange 
m any former time that all these 
hazards should have been braved 
for a circumstance of ne import- 
ance whatseever; the a'‘teration in 
the form of a turban, which was 
neither to protect the wearer from 
injury, her even Imconvenience, 
but was merely to make him look 
prettier on parade. Is it not mor- 
tifying te behold our gallant. sol- 
diers much more frequently re- 
garded as playthings, to gratity the 
vanity and caprice of their colonels, 
than as men.destined to detend 
them by their exertions ? 

feannot quit this subject, with- 
out observing, that if any alteration 
m the dress of the sepuvy Is neces- 
sary, l.am convinced that it may 
be easily carried into effect by an 
application to the Brahmins, on 
whose recommendation it would be 
adopted by all the Hindoos, not 
enly without a murmur, but even 
with satisfaction. 


‘She thermometer in t] 


le erven- 


ing was 89° in the shade, 
son is so tar advanced, 
mght is the only time in 
velling is supportable 1 therefore 
determined to take advantage of , 
to reach the Gauits, hoping Th 
when on the Table land, the heat 
would not be so great. The ren. 
tlemen of the tort Coltinued their 
kind attentions to the last, and Jef 
ine fifteen palanquin boys, as being 
better than any I could hire. At 
nine I set oi}, and travelled most 
comfortably all night. 

February 26.—At a quarter be. 
fore six I awoke, and found myself 
at Sautghur, distant thirty miles 
from Vellore. The ; 
picturesque, being surrounded 
with rocks, covered in part by 
brushwood. As the next stage tip 
the Gaut was a laboricus one, [ | 
sent on bearers from Madras, at an 
expense of one hundred aud twenty 
rupees for thirty niles, the ost 
expensive stage that | had yet tra- 
veled in India. They were ready, 
but the cooleys could not be found 
to carry the baggage; | was there- 
fore obliged to wail. 1 amused 
myself in the mean time by visiting 
the Nawaub of the Carnatic’s gar- 
den, which is considered as the 
best in the country, and the posses- 
sion of which he reserved in his 
treaty with the Company. Like 
all other Eastern gardens, it has ne 
beauty. ‘The trees are planted re- 
gularly, and water is conducted lu 
small channels to the reot of each, 
I afterwards wandered about and 
collected several species of seed. 
The agave americana grows here, 
and in most other places that I 
have passed. It is in such profu- 
sion, that it is herdly possible to 
suppose it could have been intro 
duced from America. At a quar- 
ter after ten my cooleys arrivea: 
they deserved More chastisement 
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{ chose to order; the ther- 
mometer, Which was but 79° in 
the morning, being now 89° in the 
dade. This exposed me not only 
wy the heat, but also to consider- 
able delay, as the boys would not 
beable to get on so fast with the 

weight of my palanquin. 

After proceeding across a plain, 
where | was nearly suffocated by 
the dust, and ascending a slight 
hil, I came in sight of the Gaut 
itself, winding up the mountain. 
We rested a little time at a mosque 
near the dry bed of a river, and 
then began to ascend. ‘The first 
of the ascent was so steep, that 
Iwas astonished six men were able 
to carry me up in the heat of the 
mid-day sun. ‘This pass has been 
widened and levelled since Mysore 
was conquered by the British. Ar- 
tillery can now ascend it with little 
difficulty, which was far from the 
case when Lord Cornwallis made 
his first and unsuccessful attack on 
Seringapatam. ‘The tranquillity of 
Mysore, and the Carnatic, by the 
fnal abolition of the Mussulmaun 
dynasty of Hyder, has rendered 
the easy communication between 
the two countries an object of great 
importance, by the facility it gives 
to trade. In this light only the 
improvement of the road is bene- 
ficial, as we shall probably never 
again have to convey artillery up. 
The hills were covered with large 
stones, among which grow many 
small trees and shrubs, with here 
and there a tamarind and a banian 
tree, of great age and size. ‘The 
ascent soon became more gradual, 
with occasionally a small descent. 
At one o’clock, I stopped for a short 
ime in a choultry. After another 
ascent I reached, by half past two, 
a yretched village, called Naike- 
beray, where my bearers wished to 
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stop; but as Baitamungalum was 
the place to which they had 
been hired, and where the Rajah 
of Mysore had stationed the first 
set of his bearers, I was obliged to 
insist on their going on, though I 
really pitied them, after having 
exerted themselves for four hours 
in the heat of the day. At a quar- 
ter past three, however, I found 
them so tired, that it was impos- 
sible to advance, I therefore rested 
and dined, 

The scenery had completely 
changed; instead of the plain 
which I had passed over from Mae 
dras, the whole country was un- 
dulated, with a few lofty desolate 
peaks before me. It appeared to 
be extremely barren, and I was 
disappointed at not seeing the ex- 
tensive forests which I had expect- 
ed. The thermometer was 91e, 
Four of my bearers were so ex- 
hausted, that I was obliged to leave 
them behind; but with only eight 
I contrived to reach Vencatag- 
herry, where I was met by a hir- 
carrah of the Rajah’s, whom J im- 
mediately sent back to bring the 
boys from Baitamungalum. About 
three in the morning they arrived, 
with a very respectable well-dress- 
ed native officer, Mahommed Is- 
sack, Foojadar of Colar, who, with 
the Aumildar of the district, paid 
his compliments, and the latter 
presented a nazur of fruit and flow- 
ers. ‘The flowers consisted of se- 
veral strings of the blossoms of the 
nyctanthes sambac, the thread 
being drawn through the pip. He 
put several of these round my neck, 
others smaller round my arms, and 
also presented a nosegay of the 
same. ‘The scent was too powerful 
to allow them to continue long in 
the palanquin. My ignorance of the 
language rendered much conver- 
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sation impracticable: I however 
eontrived to express my wish to 
procecd. 

February 27.—The night was 
eool and pleasant; before sun-rise 
the thermometer was only 69», 
At day-light I found myself attend. 
ed by Mahommed Issack and the 
Aumiuldar on herse-back, with a 
few sepoys, and a body of armed 
peons. As I approached each 
village, two most harsh trumpets 
were sounded by men who ran 
hefdre me. The inhabitants imme- 
diately eame out, and the chief 
man, without stopping the palan- 
quin, presented his nazur of fruit, 
whilst the rest made their salaams, 
and generally ran after me for a 
hittle time to gratify their curiosity. 
Ata short distance fram Baitamun- 
galuin the Cutwal was waiting for 
me, and a guard of sepoys, who 
attended me into the tewn, which 
is surrounded by a mud wall. The 
houses are many of them new, and 
an appearance of prosperity speaks 
im favour of the present govern- 
ment. livery village that I passed 
had something like a wall or fort to 
defend it; a strong proof that, un- 
der the Mussulmaun dynasty, pro- 
perty was im a very unprotected 
state. The country was in gene- 
rai well cultivated. ' 

The Aumildarsupplied me plen- 
tifully with eggs and milk, for 
which he refused any payment, 
having orders: from Purneal, the 
Dewan of Mysore, to provide me 
with every thing I wanted, It was 
the same also with respect to. my 
bearers, the Foojadar not permit- 
ting me to pay them, or to give 
them: any thing, saying that Pur- 
neah would never forgive him if he 
did; and he watched me so closely, 
that I seldom was able to dv it 
without his. knowledge. 

At eight J set off myself with 
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my usual escort. 
was flat, and the road indifferent, 
At short distances poles were at 

; uck 
mto the ground on each side: be. 
tween them a string was stretched 
on which were suspended smalj 
branches of the mango-tree. This 
probably was imtended as a com. 
pliment; but it also served to 
mark the road. The Mysore bear. 
ers were by no means equal to 
those I sent on from Madras; 4 
great many were under the palan. 
quin at once, and soon exhausted 
themselves. 

By eleven o’clock I reached Qol. 
cundapetta, where I found fresh 
bearers. Here I rested under a 
noble banian tree, ‘and much en- 
joyed the cool water from some ex- 
cellent cocoa-nuts which had been 
presented. In this place is a sin. 
gular mass of rocks heaped on one 
another in a most fantastic man- 
ner. On one of the largest was a 
pagoda and some habitations, 
Walls have been carried from one 
to the other, so as to form a de- 
fence, and the whole is surrounded 
by a hedge and jungle. <A few c- 
coa-nut trees were cultivated m 
the garden, but none are to be seen 
elsewhere. By twelve the ther- 
mometer was at 90°, and we were 
ebliged: to stop. ‘The chief officer 
of eacly village that I passed pre- 
sented me with fruit and. sugar. 
The crowds of followers that at- 
tended them were very great; and 
unless from having notice of my 
arrival, and seeing the preparations 
made for my’ reception, they had 
been induced by Guriosity to, as 
semble from the neighbouring vil- 
laves, the population must Le much 
greater than in any part of Coro 
mandel. 

At one I set off, and at two came 
in sight of Colar, distant about a 


Here I was met by the usual 
officers, 
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,and a crowd greater than 
wy Thad yet seen. They attended 
me into the town, and deposited 
we in a garden belonging to the 
young Rajah. It was shady and 

t. The Foojadar being now 
Eee capital, sent me an excellent 
dinner of fowls and a pillau. In 
the garden were cabbages, arti- 
chokes, cucumbers, and grapes, be- 


ides the usual fruits. Colar is now 


as a mud fort; it has two very 
lofty walls, and in thetown a cavalier 
of stone that rises high above them. 
At the gates are additional works. 
The houses within are not nume- 


rous. . 

At five I departed, attended still 
bymy friend the Foojadar, and the 
Aumil of the district. It was with 
dificulty that my usual guard of 
twenty sepoys made way for me 
through the crowds in the pettah, 
which joins the fort, and is neat 
ant populous. At the end of it I 


‘passed the tomb of Hyder’s father, 


ad the mausoleum where Hyder 
himself lay, till his som removed 
lim to the Lolbaug near Seringa- 
patem. ‘The- domes are handsome, 
wrrounded by trees, and backed 
by a lofty and craggy hill, which 
dtogether form a beautiful view. 
This was the birth-place of Hyder, 
whose rapid elevation and unques- 
lionable talents have Jed to an in- 
quiry inte the origin and the for- 
mer state of his family. It ap- 
pears nearly certain that they were 
anginally from Arabia, and pro- 
ably of hivh descent ; for the first 
who reached India about the year 
660, was on his arrival appointed 
Moulah of the inosque at Viziapore, 
tad on his removal to Culbarga, 
m3 allowed to unite himself by 
Peg with a celebrated faquir’s 
amily, which takes its name from 
that place. It was a junior branch 
uf the family, which afterwards, 
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on some discontent, removed from 
Culburga to Sera, and entered in- 
to the service of its Soubadar. On 
the conquest of the Mahrattas 
the Soubader was removed to Co- 
lar, which purgunnah was given 
him as a maintenance. In his 
service Futty Naig, the father 
of Hyder, rose to considerable 
consequence, and was at length 
employed by the Rajah of Serin- 
gapatam, in whose service he 
died, and was succeeded in all his 
commands by his son Hyder Alli, 
with whose history the English 
reader is now well acquainted. The 
British government have liberally 
continued the allowance he made 
to the college of Mussulmaun 
priests to pray for the repose of his 
father’s soul. They were standing 
at the gate to pay their compli- 
ments. 

The road had lately been repair- 
ed, and was still marked by the 
strings of mango branches. We 
winded ‘among the hills, but as- 
cended none. The country is wild, 
and apparentl not fertile. 

At seven I received the compli- 
ments of the Aumil of Nursapore, 
who met me with fresh bearers, 
and the usual presents. I here saw 
neither town nor village. When 
the night set in, the number of 
torches was sufficient to dispel 
darkness for a considerable distance. 
At one I was awakened by my 
boys to receive the profusion of 
frrit brought me by the Aum 
of Ouscotta, which they well knew 
would be theirs. He was attended 
by a great number of nautch-girls, 
and a most noisy and discordant 
band of trumpets and other instru- 
ments, which I had some difficulty 
in silencing. By some good for- 
tune I passed Kistnarajahpore with- 
out being disturbed. 

February 23.—At six the cele- 
brated 
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brated town of Bangalere was in 
view. The country was more 
naked than any I had yet seen, 
The pettah through which I passed 
is large and evew yet very populous, 
though it suffered, of course, se- 
verely during the 
Lord Corawallis. The fort had 
been destroyed by Tippoo after the 
British retired, as he found they 
took it with facility, yet could keep 
it against any power of his. Pur- 
neah is putting it into repair, and 
even making it stronger than it ever 
was. The glacis is a fine ,one. I 


was met here by a brother-in-law of 


the Dewan’s, who is Aumil of the 
district. He brought me a smaller 
present of fruit than any I had yet 
received, and treated me with much 
more neglect. Hearing from his 
servant that Major Lambton was 
encamped without the town, I pre- 
ferred paying him a visit to going 
into it: I learnt from him that 
the Aumil was ignorant, avaricious, 
and totally unfit for his situation. 
A dispute having arisen between 
Major Lambton’s followers and 
some of the town’s-people, I amused 
myself with attending to the debate. 
The Aumil came in on the occasion, 
and without taking off his shoes ; 
a mark of disrespect that he ought 
not to have shown to a person, who 
was considered as his sovereign’s 
gucst. 

Major Lambton has been for 
some time employed in measuring 
six degrees to the north of the line 
within the tropic, to compare the 
degrees there with the degrees to 
the south, as measured by the 
Spanish and French in South Ame- 
rica. He is extending his labours 
across the peninsula, which will 
add much to our geographical 
knowledge. He informs me that 
he found many places in the Carna- 
tie more jnaceurately laid down 


irruptions of 


than in the interior of Mysore. fy 
placing Arcot, there was an error 
of nine miles. He also confirmed 
an observation that I had made 
that within the territories of the 
Company, the natives are much 
more uncivil than in any other 

of India. This is owing, I would 
hope, to the independence they 
feel from the equal protection of 
British law ; if S80, NO One Can re. 
gret the trifling inconveniences 
they may suffer in consequence, 
Mr. Heyne, the surgeon at the sta- 
tion, waited on me. I found that 
he had expected me, and provided 
for my accommodations in the pa- 
lace of Hyder: within the town, 
where there are very liandsome 
gardens in the Asiatic style. He pre- 
sented me with the seeds of se. 
veral plants, and drawings of them, 
possessing great merit, by a native. 
His knowledge of botany, and his 
indefatigable exertions, will render 
the collection he is forming of the 
plants of the ‘Table land of Mysore, 
valuable and interesting. 1 was 
much gratified by a plate of straw- 
berries from the Sultaun’s garden. 
It is probable that every European 
vegetable, and most of the fruits, 
might be cultivated here in .perfec- 
tion. The climate is now ex- 
tremely pleasant, and I understand, 
even in summer, not liable to the 
hot winds which burn up every 
thing in the Carnatic. It is also 
very healthy. 

After an’ early dinner I departed 
by three o’clock, My old friend 
the Foojadar had left me; of the 
Aumil I saw nothing; and_had 
only a hircarrah of Purneah’s to 
attend me. I passed through a 
country little cultivated, with much 
jungle, to Kingeri, which has a 


smal! mud fort in good repair, and 


a atom apparently well filled with 


inhabitants. I was again on my 
way 
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way by SIX. The country was 
wild, and the road more un- 
wen. Tigers are said to be here in 
at alundance, but our numerous 
ts secured us from any attack. 
Ry twelve I reached Ramageri, and 
received the usual presents -almost 
without awaking. , ai 
February 29.—At six in the 
morning 1 found myself attended 
by the Aumildar, who, on my 
ning - my palanquin, presented 
me with the greatest quantity of 
fruit 1 had yet received: the jacks 
and water melons were remarkably 
fine, Before 1 could dispose of it, 
ihe Cutwal of Muddoor, to which 
place I was appreaching, made his 
alaams and presents, so that my 
palanquin was quite loaded : I 
therefore began to toss the fruit 
among the crowd that attended, 
for which breach of etiquette, and 
want of proper djgnity,.1 was soon 
punished by the clouds of dust they 
raised in the scramble. By ten I 
reached Muddien; by twelve the 
thermometer was 91° yw the palan- 
quin. My guard soon tired, and 
was left behind; we kept on how- 
ever till half after one, when I 
reached a single house at ‘Looper- 
kera, 
The eountry from that place was 
extremely rocky, but in many parts 
cultivated, I saw several. tanks, 


which 1 learnt were the works of 


former Rajahs, and pot of the 
Massulinaun dynasty. ‘l'ippoo de- 
stroyed many, but built none. 


After a small ascent, the plain of 


Mysore broke on my view, with 
Seringapatam in its centre. ‘The 
view of the capital disappointed 
me much’; the only conspicuous 
objects are the minarets of the 
mosque, which are neither lofty 
hor elegant, and a cavalier of seve- 
fal stories, on which the British 
colours were flying. At a village 


two miles -from the town I was met 
by Major Symons, who. delivered 
me a letter, informing me. that 
Colonel De Meuron, who com- 
manded in Seringapatam, had pre- 
pared the palace of 'Tippoo for my 
reception. _ Bucherow, the deputy 
of Purneah in the Patana district, 
also met me with a very large es- 
cort, and accompanied me into the 
town. I was received by the dif- 
ferent guards with presented arms; 
and on reaching the main guard, 
which is in the palace, found Co- 
lonel De Meuron, and all the offi- 
cers of his regiment, waiting to 
receive me.  Afler paying their 
compliments they attended me to the 
apartments of the late haughty 
tyrant of Mysore. 

The Lolmahal, or private resi- 
dence of Tippoo consists but of 
one square, three sides of which 
are divided into two stories, with a 
verandah of unpainted wood in 
front: behind were many small 
rooms, used by him as warehouses, 
but now painted and fitted up for 
the Resident; the fourth side con- 
sisted of a single room, the height 
of the whole building. It was the 
durbar of the tyrant, in which he 
sat and wrote, or received his mi- 
nisters. It is_a very handsome 
room, about scVenty feet wide in 
front, and forty deep. The walls 
are painted red, with a gilt trellis- 
work running over it, formed by 
the tigers’ scratch, the favourite 
ornament of Tippoo. Sentences 
from the Koran in letters of pold 
on ared ground, each about a toot 
high, run round the room as a 
cornice. Three rows of _ pillars 
sustain the roof, which is painted 
like the sides of the room. Each 
pillar is of a single piece of wood 
painted red, and highly varnished. 
The shape is fantastic, bulging 
much towards the bottom, but 
again 
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again harrowing till they join a base 
of black marble. Behind the dur- 
bar is a small toom where thie ty- 
fant slept, when fear or anger 
would permit him. There are crt 
two windows, both grated wi 
iron, and the door is strongly se- 
cured, The only éntranctes into 
the Lolmahal are through the ha- 
tem that adjoined, and through a 
harrow winding passage, where his 
fears had chained some tivers as ari 
additional defence. When in thé 
vicinity of Seringapatam, he never 
slept at any of his country palaces, 
but constantly returned to this more 
secure fortress. ‘Tippoo seems to 
have been deservedly punished for 
his tyranny, by the fears that ever 
attend it. He knew that his oppres- 
gion hud alienated the ailections 
of a large proportion of his sub- 
jects, whose innocent prejudices 
his bigotry had driven him to 
violate in the most cruel manner, 
not only by destroying their tem- 
ples, and depriving the Brahmins 
of their revenues, but by violating 
their daughters, and forcing them to 
conform to his religion. We need 
not therefore worider if he felt that 
évery precaution was necessary for 
his personal safety. 

f cannot help e,pressing my as- 
tonishinent that any one should 
have been found to approve the 
conduct, and praise the charaeter 
of Tippoo; yet in the public meet- 
ings of the India Company it has 
been asserted that he was not a ty- 
rant. If he was not, I confess my- 
self incepable of conceiving any 
character to which that title can 
be affixed. The internal govern- 
ment of his country was most op- 
pressive, having placed unlimited 
confidenee in a set of Aumils, who 
had no other recommendation than 
that they were Mussulmauns, and 
Who, being bound by no oaths, not 


only embézzled a larga propor. 
tion of the revenue, but plundered 
the unfortunate Hindsds without 
control; atid even carried their 
depravity to far as to make secret 
inquiries respecting the females of 
their districts, and if they heard 
of any remarkable for beauty, té 
have them forcibly removed to their 


zenanas. As there was ho regula 
police throughont the countrr, 


some districts were generally in 
rebellion; and if was not an un- 
frequent circumstance for the Pat- 
tels, or head men of two or three 
districts, to assemble together and 
obligé the Aumil to grant ther 
their lands at whatevér price they 
pleased to fix: if he resisted, he 
was usually murderéd.  Soite- 
times Tippoo had leisure td putish 
them, and then he did so most se- 
verely ; but at other times he had 
inore important ayocations, and 
their impunity encouraged a repes 
tition of the offence. ‘Thé natural 
consequence was, that the actual 
revenue of the country was rapidly 
diminishing, and cven of that not 
more than two-thirds ever reached 
the royal treasury. If there could 
be any doubts of Tippoo’s desery- 
ing the title I have given him, his 
conduct in Canara and Malabar 
would place it beyond doubt. The 
utter extertiination of the Nairs of 
rank, who by conquest had bécome 
his subjects, s€eins to have been in- 
tended, and, as far as lay in his 
power, was by him carried into 
effect; for in Malabar, at its cession 
to us, there were none remaining, 
and in Canara they were diminished 
one half. 

To the assertion, that many had 
quitted our provinces to live under 
the milder government of Tippee, 
it is impossible to give any other 
reply than a positive denial of its 


truth; ahd I am at a loss to con- 
jecture 
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jecture 07 what authority it is 
stated. Hyder indeed carried off 
fom the Carnatic above 60,000 
sof whom only vestige 
‘ed when é' 
entered Mysore; but these unfor- 
beings, so far from being 
satisfied with wi a had 
e yoke of Tippoo so heavy, 
-~ ier * oyfully seized the first 
unity to return to their na- 
tive plains. The code of laws 
which Tippoo a a 
ich has been so much praise 
See honourable gentleman at the 
ia House, was never even at- 
ated to be earried into etlect, 
and was merely meant by the ty- 
rant to hand him down to posterity 
as a Mussulmaun legislator. 

Hyder was indeed a different 
character: he might be an usurper; 
but he certainly governed the 
provinces he had seized trom his 
wrereign, or conquered ve the 

ighbouring princes, to the bene- 
fit of the inhabitants, without per- 
mitting his prejudices, as a Mus- 
suimaun, to influence his conduct 
to the detriment of the Hindoos, 
a the following anecdote will very 
remarkably show. A celebrated 
Mussulmaun saint, called Peer 
Zaddah, resided at Seringapatam, 
and was greatly pelts. On 
the festival of Shri Runga, the God- 
dess of Abundance, when her 
fatue was, as usual, carried in 
procession from the temple through 
the streets, it unfortunately passed 
the door of the Peer, whose pupils 
being irritated at the idolatry, sal- 
lied forth, beat the people, and 
drove them and the Goddess back 
to her sanctuary. The Brahmins 
complained to Hyder, who told 
them. that they ought to defend 
themselves when attacked. The 
next day the procession again went 

» and was again attacked by 
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the pupils of Peer Zaddah. The 
event was however very different; 
for the Hinndoos, being by far the 
most numerous, beat their assail- 
ants, and continued their proces- 
sion in triamph. The next day 
the Peer presented himself, with 
all his pupils, at the durbar of Hy- 
der, and complained of the injuries 
they had received. Hyder heard 
them patiently, and then asked 
them what they wanted of him: 
they had attacked the party, and 
had been deservedly beaten; what 
else could they expect? and what 
had induced them to act so? The 
Peer replied, ‘that the procession: 
“was an insult to the Mussul- 
“ maun religion, and ought not to 
“be suffered under a Mussul- 
“maun government, whilst he, a 
“ Mussulmaun prince, was at the 
“head of it.” Hyder instantly 
interrupted him by asking, “ Who 
“told you that this was a Mussul- 
“ maun government, or that I was 
“at the head of it? I am sure [ 
“never did.” On this the Peer 
desired a private audience, which 
was granted; when, finding he 
could not change Hyder’s determi- 
nation, he declared his intention of 
quitting the place. Hyder told 
him, be might go wherever he 
pleased. Extremely indignant, he 
retired to Arcot, where many fa- 
quirs at that time resided; but not 
finding his new residence as plea- 
sant as his old one, he shortly re- 
turned to Seringapatam, and wish- 
ed again to live within the fort. 
Hyder however positively refused 
his permission, telling him, “ that 
“he bad proved hiunself unworthy 
“of doing so, but that he would 
“give him a house any where 
“« else.” The Peer retired in 
wrath to the Black Town, where 
he died, and was buried at China- 
patam. 
G By 
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By this uniform system of pru- 
dence and mederation, Hyder left 
his son a prosperous and impreving 
kingdom, a streng, and, for an 
Aajatic, well-disciphined army, and 
a numerous and contented popula- 
tion. It is said, that on his death- 
bed, he advised his suceessor to re- 
concile himself to the English, and 
cultivate their friendship. Had 
he done so, it is probable that he 
would have transmitted to his pos- 
terity the advantages he received. 
Instead of this, a want of judg- 
ment, and a strong spirit of super- 
stition, drove him into hestilities, 
which ended in his destruction. 
Any person who has the good of 
mankind at heart, cannot regret the 
event. The tyranny of a very 
small proportion of Mussulmauns 
over the native Hindoos has been 
put an end to; the province of 
Mysore, which under them was 
going rapidly to decay, is fast 
recovering, and already yields a 
greater real revenue than the former 
nominal amount: the tanks which 
Tippoo had destroyed, solely be- 
cause they were built by Hindoo 
Rajahs, though ef the utmost value 
tu his subjects, are now repairing; 
and towns, which he had depo- 
pulated by his armies, or by the no 
lees sure, but slower, operation of 
a prohibition to trade with their 
neighbours, because he bore an anti- 
pathy to them, are recovering their 
trade and inhabitants, and rising to 
mvure than their former prosperity. 

It was with heartfelt satistaection 
that 1 saw‘such evident marks of 
the good government of Purneah, 
who, as Dewan, has the manage- 
ment of the country during the 
Rajah’s minority; for it was the 
British influence which had ele- 
vated him to the situation, and it 
was the British arms which had 


banished the tyrant’s family, ana 
left him at liberty to act fog the 
benefit of his country; for although 
under Tippoo he had Very great 
power, it was im possible to remove 
the bigoted prejudices of his master 
agaimt his Itindoo subjects, or to 
controul his ehief favourite, Meep 
Saduc, whowasa monster of tyran- 
ny and avarice. 

I ctined with Colonel de Meuron, 
who had invited all his officers to 
meet me. Fle resides in a part of the 
palace of Hyder. The state room 
was painted green, which seeins te 
have been a favourite colour of that 
chief, with much gilding. It joins 
on one side to the harem, and opens 
into the public square. 

March 12.—After breakfast 1 
descended to Tippvo’s durbar, at- 
tended by Major Symons, who 
kindly acted as imterpreter, where 
I received the compliments of Nar- 
singrow, eldest son to Purneah, 
and Buehcrow, his deputy. They 
delivered the Rajah’s congratula- 
tions on my arrival at Seringapa- 
tam, and an invitation to his resi- 
dence at Mysore, which I accepted 
for the morrow. Narsingrow pre- 
sented a nazur of fruit, shawls, &e. 
He assured me of his father’s re- 
cret that his necessary absence 
with the army on the frontier pre- 
vented him from paying me 4 Visit, 
but that he hoped | had received 
every proper attention on my Jour- 
ney, according to his mstructions. 
I in return told him that I had 
every rrason to be gratified by the 
compliments I had received, but 
that I hoped he would permit me 
to pay the bearers who carried my 
palaaguins. He said that he felt 


inuch hurt that I sheuld think of 


such a trifle; that the Rajah bad 
ordered those people only to a 


tend, who were bound to do pt 
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if that he hoped I would not 
gortify his father by mentioning it 


Tr thought that it would be ren- 
dering a service to the people of 
, if I reported the mis- 
gmdaet of Purneah’s brother-in- 
law, the Aumil; I therefore hinted 
that I had experienced more ne- 
there than in any other place, 
contrasting his behaviour with that 
@ the Foojadar of Colar.  Nar- 
singrow assured me it was only ow- 
ing to ignorance, but. that he should 
jistantly communicate the circum- 
fiance to his father. 

The usual Asiatic conversation 
now took place. ucherow ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of the Ra- 
jh on my honouring his country 
with a visit; the gratitude he felt 
t» my countrymen, and particu- 
rly Lord Wellesley, for having 
removed him frem a dungeon, 
there his life was in danger from 
Yiolence, and even from poverty, 
to a throne, and the protection of 
the English; and represented, in 
very pathetic terms, the distress 
w which the poor little boy, the 
hst of his line, had been reduced, 
vith his mother and _ relations. 
He and Narsingrow de¢lared, that 
6 other nation would have given 
up to the lawful sovereign, a coun- 
ty which they had conquered 

a tyrant; and that all they 
could do would be to express their 
gratitude, by an inviolable attach- 
went to their benefactors. I assur- 
él them that the whole nation ap- 
Wel of the conduct of Lord 

lesley in reinstating the Rajah, 

ad that they relied with implicit 

ence on his friendship and 

oi the attachment of Purneah to 

em. I presented to each a pair 

shawls, which I put over their 
ders with my own hands. 

our being again seated, Ma- 
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jor Symons informed me, that two 
of Tippoo’s nephews were withouty 
and wished to be presented to me, 
They are sons of Abdul Keer 
Cawn, Nawaul of Savanore, by 
a sister of Tippoo’s who died late- 
ly. Hyder Hassein Cawn, the 
eldest, is about cighteen, uncom- 
monly like his uncle, as I am told, 
and with very pleasing manners ; 
the other is only fourteen, a 
very fine bey, bui with no manners 
at all. JI embraced them both 
on their entrance, but seated them 
on my left hand. I could not 
for a moment drive from my mind 
the strange vicissitude which had 
now placed me in the very palace 
of the haughty Tippoo, to receive 
the compliments of his nephews, 
and the presents of his ministers. 
Any thing which might be painful 
in this was however done away, 
by the knowledge that they were 
ail rejoiced and benefited by the 
change. ‘Tippoo’s own faniily were 
by no means well provided for by 
him: these boys have now a more 
ample allowance from the British 
government than they would have 
had, bad he lived, and their inde- 
pendence Is aS great: their father 
is at present deposed, but it seems 
by no means improbable that he 
may be reinstated; they are under 
no constraint, and live as they 
please. The eldest paid the usual 
Asiatic compliment of hoping for 
my friendship, and that I would 
extend my protection to his father : 
the youngest was silent. After a 
short time I ordered pawn and at- 
tar, which was a signal for their 
departure. 1 made no distinction 
in delivering these articles, between 
the son of the minister and the 
nephews of the deposed Sultaun, 
though the former is now the high- 
est in rank; but the remembrance 


of what the family of the latter 
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once were, induced me to pay 
them every attention. J gave to 
each of them a shawl of superior 
quality. 

Accompanied by Major Symons, 
I visited the Lolbaug, a country 
palace, situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the island on which 
Seringapatam is built. It was be- 
gun by Hyder, and finished in 1780, 
when he was fighting in the Car- 
natic. He never returned to inha- 
bit it. It is of two stories high, 
and by no means an _inelegant 
building. The ground floor seems 
to have been occupied by the at- 
tendants, and is very public; above, 
are some excellent apartments, and 
balconies opening into courts, for 
the Sultaun to sit in, and give 
audience. It was prettily painted: 
but being too gloomy to be lighted 
up well for Furopean entertain- 
ments, Colonel Close has white- 
washed a considerable part of it. 
It is situated in a garden, which 
might have been handsome before 
the first siege of Seringapatam by 
Lord Cornwallis, when it was filled 
with avenues of cypress, but at pre- 
sent it is very ugly. Many fruit 
trees are cultivated in it, but they 
are regularly planted, and have each 
a small canal to conduct water to the 
roots. A Mussulmaun has no idea 
of the beauties of nature. 

Adjoining to the Lolbaug is the 
mausoleum of Hyder, where rests 
ail that was royal of this Mussule 
maun dynasty, EHyder himself, his 
wife, and Tippoo; who lie under 
tombs of black marble, elevated 
about eighteen inches from the 
ground. They are covered with 
rich cloths, and have a canopy 
over them. The whole building, 
with its dome, its brilliantly po- 
lished black marble columns, and 
iis mosque annexed, has a hand- 
some effect. In the verandah are 
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buried several of the family; and 
again without that, but on ‘an ele- 
vated platform which goes round 
the whole building, are the tombs 
of several faithful servants. The 
british government have, with their 
usual liberality, continued the allow- 
ance for the Moulahs to read the 
Koran. The expense of this amounts 
to two thousand pagodas per annum, 
Three pagodas per day are also 
distributed in charity at the mau- 
soleum. 

We next visited a very pleasant 
country palace, built by Tippoo 
nearer the town. It is the resi- 
dence of General Wellesley when 
here; and he has contrived to 
make it avery good house for an 
European, without destroying its 
Asiatic singularity and _ beauty. 
Here Tippoo frequently retired 
early in the morning, and con- 
tinued the whole day: but invari- 
ably returned at night to Seringa- 
patam. The upper floor consists 
of one centre room, with four 
others at the corners, and veran- 
dahs between then; all very cu- 
riously painted. - A verandah be- 
low covers each side, the walls of 
which are painted in a very whim- 
sical manner. Qn one side is the 
famous battle with Major Baillie, 
in which ‘Tippoo gave hopes ot 
future military talent, which were 
never realized. Major Baillie 1s 
in the centre of the hollow. square, 
formed by his small body of men. 
The tumbril is in the act of blow- 
ing up. ‘Tippoo and Hyder are 
advancing against him. These 
figures are well done, and are said 
to be like. In the opposite veran- 
dah the paintings are still more cu 
rious: Hyder and ‘lippoo appea! 
there in all their splendour as con- 
querors, and the different princes 
conquered are painted beiow. 


Amongst these are placed — 
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dat’ never subnfitted, particularly 
the Rajah of Tanjore. 

{ was-mortified to see there a 
British officer, whom ‘Tippoo said 
he always wished to have the 
command against; as he was sure 
to take his detachment prisoners, 
He added, that if taken, he should 
be safe, in opposition probably te 
the fate of poor Baillie, of whose 
talents he had a very different opi- 
nion, and who therefore only found 
safety in the grave. "This person is 
represented more than once. In 
one place he is drawing his sword 
on a woman, with a most threaten- 
ing air and countenance. In ano- 
ther he is amusing himself with 
dancing-girls. In the same veran- 
dah are figures of natives of every 
cast and profession. These are very 
interesting, and i should have much 
liked to have had them copied, had 
there been time, General Wellesley 
has had them retouched, as they were 
going rapidly to decay. 

Mareh 2.—According to the 
arrangement made with Bucherow, 
I set off early in the morning for 
Mysore; it is about nine miles 
from Seringapatam in the same 
valley, but more elevated, and con- 
sequently more healthy. ‘Tippoo, 
to destroy as much as_ possible 
every record ofthe flindoo dynasty 
which he had deposed, removed 
the town to a small eminence, dis- 
tant about a mile, and gave it a new 
name. After having nearly com- 
pleted it, he discovered that there 
was ko water; the place therefore 
could never have been inhabited. 
The English war put an end to the 
work, for the Rajah immediately 

an to carry back the materials to 
their old station; there probably to 
remain, The new town which 

a arisen near the seat of govern- 
ment, is of one street about a mile 
kong. About a mile from it I 
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was met by Narsingrow, Buche- 
row, and “he officers of the Rajah’s 
household, with his whole — su- 
warry of elephants, kettle-drums, 
and trumpets, who conducted 
me to a small house, built by the 
Rajah for the British Resident 
whed he comes to Mysore. The 
crowd was very great, and I 
should have been sutlocated with 
the dust, had not the road been 
watered. | 

The whole town had been newly 
white-washed, and, at each door, 
banana plants were stuck in the 
ground, which had a_ pleasing 


effect. The strings were extend-~ 


ed, as before, across the road; but 
instead of branches of the mango- 
tree, they were ornamented with 
pieces of cloth. I here found the 
rentlemen of Seringapatam ‘assem- 
bled to partake of a breakfast, pre- 
pared by the Rajah. Besides a 
profusion of fruit, and all kinds 
of pastry and made dishes, we 
had several pieces of solanum, 
brought’ in pots, with the fruit 
dressed and hanging on the plant, 
which was in perfect health. The 
roots of other piants were boiled, 
whilst the green stem was un- 
touched. It must have required 
some ingenuity to dress these 
dishes, but otherwise they had no 
merit. Some sweetmeats, which 
were said to be from his own table, 
were very good. 

Soon after nine I set off for the 
fort, which is well built. No 
houses are permitted to be erected 
on the esplanade. On entering 
through a handsome gateway, 
which was an ancient choultry, I 
found the garrison drawn out to 
receive me. The drums and fifes 
played, and the officers dropped 
their swords as I passed, but the 
men remained motionless without 


presenting arms. ‘They were a 
finer 
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finer body of men than any I have 


seen, well dressed, and, I under- 
stand, well disciplined. The Ra- 
jah admits none of alow cast into 
his service. ‘There is a great deal 
of empty space within the walls. 
The palace is small and neat, but 
uot Anished; before it J] found his 
bonorary guard, drawn out to re- 
ceive me. The musnud was placed 
in 2 verandah on the leftof the en- 
trance. It was of ivory, fantasti- 
cally carved, and had belonged to 
the former Rajahs. It was found 
amongst the stores of Tippoo, aud 
was used for the inauguration of 
the young Rajah in 1799. It had 
probably owed its preservation to 
the litile yalue of the materials. The 
superstition of the Ilindoos seems 
to haveattached a considerable value 
to it, for Bucherow pointed out to 
me the great good fortune of its 
not having being destroyed by the 
tyrant. 

His Highness was dressed in 
gold tissue, with some handsome 
vearls round his neck; a cross of 
gold was lying on one sile of him, 
on the other a small sword. On 
entering I made ray salaams, which 
he returned, and held out his hand, 
which I did not perceive. Chairs 
were placed on bis Jeft hand for 
me and my party. Opposite to 
him were the other English gentle- 
men. On his right were Narsin- 
grow and Bucherow, and behind 
them a great many demestics. 
lis relations and several young 
boys who are brought up with 
bim, were seated behind me. The 
verandab, in which we were seated, 
wes covered with white cleth; the 
pillars handsomely painted and 
gilded. In front ef his Highness 
yas an epergne, filled with flowers 
of the sambac, and on each sidea 
servant held branches, in which in- 
ccuse was burmming. Hus Highness 
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nn 7 eee 
his, breast vist ese at, et 
alter a little fos he ont 

| é le recovered 
himself, and behaved with vreat 
dignity and propriety. I paid the 
usual compliments through Major 
Symons and Narsingrow, assuring 
him of the satisfaction I felt at see. 
ing him on the throne of his ances. 
tors, and the confidence the British 
nation had in his friendship. He 
repeated what Narsingrow had be- 
fore said: that he owed every thing 
tothem, and that his gratitude was 
unbounded, 

J turned the conversation to the 
new town of Mysore, and several 
indifferent subjects, to try if his re- 
plies would be ready. He never 
hesitated, spoke sensibly, and | 
was assured by Major Symons 
that he was not prempted. He is 
about eleven years old, of middle 
size, neither tall nor short of his 
age; not handsome, but of an in- 
telligent countenance. He seemed 
lively; but on such a public occa- 
sion it would have been indecorous 
to have even smiled. He did so 
once, but was immediately checked 
by a person who stood byhim. | 
inquired after his pursuits, and was 
informed, that he was fond of 
riding, and the sports of the field. 
These were considered as becom- 
ing his dignity; but when I ob- 
served that he seemed playful, | 
Was instantly assured that he was 
not so. 1 therefore ceased my 
questions, as I found that I should 
not hear of his doing any thing 


- that was not according to rule. 


strongly recommended his Kear ang 
English, and. pointed out the ad- 
vantage it was tothe Rajah of Tan- 
jere, in his communications with 
the British government, to be able 
to write and speak their language. 
They assured me that it should 
certainly be done. 1 regretted Os 
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youth prevented my haying 
honour of receiving a visit 
fom bim at Seringapatam, and 
ierefore requested that he would 
me, by accepting from me 
, sabre as a small memorial. 
Having procured one for the pur- 
, which had a handle of agate, 
gmamented with rubies, after the 
Asiatic fashion, I delivered it into 
hisown hand, and he immediately 
it beside him, assuring me 
that it should always lie by him 
fr my sake, and that it was a 
icularly valuable present to him, 
as he was of Shatrya, or soldier 
cast. He, in return, put round 
my neck a handsome string of 
pearls, from which was suspended 
a jewel of flat diamonds, and uncut 
rbies. He also presented me in 
trays, which were as usual laid 
at my feet, two beautiful chowries, 
two punkahs, and two walking-sticks 
of sandal wood, with two bottles of 
the oil, which he requested me to 
accept, as being the produce of his 
. Immediately a salute was 
fred from the walls of the fort, and 
the strings of sambac were put round 
our necks. 

His mother sent her compli- 
ments, with inquiries after my 
health, and expressions of satisfac- 
tion at my having honoured her 
son with a visit. Immediately after- 
watds, pawn and attar were distri- 
buted, and we took our leave. His 
Highness would have found it diffi- 
cult to have risen, or rather de- 
«ended, from his musnud, to take 
bis leave, as it was full four feet 
fom the ground, and J should sup- 
pose he was not taller himself. I 
therefore shook hands with him 

he was, and expressed, what I 
really felt, the strongest wishes for 
and prosperity. 

Hitherto, the acts of the Dewan 

have been such as to jus- 
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tify a reasonable expectation, that 
the young Rajah will, on his coming 
of age, find his country in a very 
flourishing state. As was naturally 
to be expected, the whole system of 
Tippoo has been doue away, and 
every thing is restored to the same 
situation that it was in, prior to the 
usurpation of his father, except in 
one instance. 

Mysore was formerly tributary 
to the Anagoondy Princes, some- 
times called the Narsinga Rajahs, 
After the Patan dynasty was dis 
vided into the five independent 
states of Viziapore, Ahmednuggar, 
Berar, Beder, and Golconda, they 
united in a war against the Ana- 
goondy Prince, and succeeded in de- 
stroying his power, by which means 
all the inferior Zemindars were 
liberated from his controul, and 
became independent. In the king- 
dom of Mysore, there were at least 
seventeen of these, who continued 
unsubdued till the time of Hyder 
and his son, who, in this respect 
judging wisely, expelled from the 
country an useless race of beings, 
leaving no one between the sove- 
reign, as proprietor of the soil, and 
the ryot, as cultivator. On the 
restoration of the Hindeo princes, 
the Zemindars applied to Purneah 
to be reinstated, and would pro- 
bably have succeeded, had not Co- 
lonel Close opposed their claims 
as unreasonable, arguing with them, 
that the Rajah. had found them 
dispossessed, and that it could not 
be expected he would, without ne- 
cessity, surrender to them so large 
a proportion of his dominions. He 
ultimately gained his object, by in- 
ducing some to accept small pen- 
sions, and by placing others about 
the person of the Rajah in a military 
capacity. Mysore exists, therefore, 
without a Zemindar, and the con- 


sequence has been, that for five 
years 
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years not a tumult has taken place 
in it, while the neighbouring pro- 
vinces have been torn by war and 
insurrections. 

March 8.—I dedicated this day 
to the viewing ot Seringapatam. 
My first visit was to the curtain 
where the breach had been made. 
I was attended by several gentle- 
men who were present at the sterm- 
ing, and who kindly pointed out 
every circumstance to me. The 
attack was. most judiciously made 
on a part where the Asiatic error 
of a long curtain had rendered a 
breach easy. ‘The enfilading fire 
from the Bombay army, ou the op- 
posite side of the fiver, rendered 
the continuing on the ramparts a 
service of the greatest danger. ‘The 
wretched natives, who were obliged 
io be there, had dug themselves 
holes in the earth, as some protec- 
tion from the shot. In these they 
were taking their dinner, when the 
storming party entered, who put to 
death numbers of them before they 
could eet out. 

‘Tippoo had often been advised 
by his French officers, to carry an 
inner work from the Sultaun_ bat- 
tery on rround, so as to 
cut olf the north-west bastion, and 
that part of the curtain against 
which the attack was directed ; 
but he was obstinate and ignorant. 
ble seems to have had an idea that 
the Cauveri added much to his de- 
fence, for he had brought down 
the fortifications in an angle to the 
north-west bastion, that they might 
i ditch on two sides. 


. , 
Lo hie 
tie bit al 


have it aS a 
During the storm of the fourth of 
May, a smali party of the soldiers, 
in the heat of the attack, passed 
from the outer to the inner ram- 
part, over a wall which united 
them, though it was of great 
height, and not above a foot wide 
attop, The attempt was indeed s 
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hazardous, that the same 
afraid, on the following 
their blood was cool, to recross jt. 
These, and a larger party who 
made their Way In another direc. 
tion, greatly assisted in the attack, 
by flanking the Sultaun and his 
attendants, who were bravely de. 
fending traverse after traverse on 
the outer rampart, and were slowly 
retiring, before the superior force 
of the storming party, to the gate. 
vay in the inner wall. I think it 
probable, that his intentions were 
to retire immediately from a place 
that was no longer tenable, and 
to protract the war as Jong as possi- 
ble, by putting himself at the head 
of his troops that were without 
the town, and which amounted to 
about twenty thousand men. The 
Bangalore gate had been opened du- 
ring the whole of the siege; he 
could not therefore have had any 
difficulty in making his escape. If 
he had ‘found it impossible to carry 
off his females, I think, from his 
character, there can be no doubt 
that he would have put them to 
death, and buried them in the ruius 
of his palace. All this was pre- 
vented by the fall of the tyrant; so 
that probably his family were as 
great gainers by that event, as the 
3ritish, who thereby escaped a pro- 
tracted warfare, 

The inner ditch and rampart 
have been wholly destroyed, except 
in the spot where the wall gave 
a passage to the soldiers; that J 
was happy to find preserved as 4 
memorial of their courage. It 1s 
a singular circumstance, that the 
besiegers had no idea of the exist- 
ence of euch a ditch and imner 
wall till the storm took place, 
though they had native spies cole 
stantiy in the place. The gate 
wav in which Tippoo fell, has been 
destroyed, with the inner work: a 
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gad is formed in its stead, with 
trees planted on each side, which 
will ultimately add much to the 
beauty of the town. It is still un- 
known who gave the fatal wound 
to the Sakaun: the invaluable 
string of pearls which he wore 
yound his neck was the prize of 
the soldier, but it has never been 
produced or traced. He had been 
many years colecting this; always 
taking off an inferior pearl, when 
he could purchase one of more 
value. 

We walked along the rampart 
for a little distance to the south- 
ward, where the fortifications are 
gs strong, as they are weak on the 
banks of the Cauyeri. Were it 
of importance to render Seringapa- 
tam a place of strength, the works 
proposed by the Freuch ought 
to be carricd into effect; but the 
time is arrived when the British 
can, in India, never have to de- 
fend themselves against a regular 
besieging army. It is certainly 
advisable that, as a military depos, 
Seringapatam should be strong 
enough to resist any sudden attack 
from the native powers, which it 
now is, without alteration. The 
numerous and large buildings which 
it contains, have given it the pre- 
ference as a magazine over Ban- 
galore, where the expence would 
have been very considerable in 
erecting them. I doubt, however, 
whether this would not have been 
repaid by the additional salubrity 
of Bangalore: Seringapatam is tar 
more healthy; and without the town, 
particularly toward the lower part 
of the island at the Lolbaug, fevers 
are frequent. 

Seringaj;atam is much inferior to 
any capital which | have visited in 
India: the palaces of the Sultaun 
have neither the imposing massive 
dignity of the Hindoo architecture, 
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nor the light airy elegance of the 
Mussulmaun buildings at  Luck- 
now. »The public apartments of 
Tippoo were handsome, but those 
of Hyder were plain in the ex- 
treme. The zenanas of both were 
extremely bad. They consisted 
each of a quadrangular building, 
two stories high, with verandahs 
all round, opening into the centre, 
Some of the rooms were large, but 
unornamented, and the pillars were 
of wood. I had seen several gen- 
tlemen who had entered them im- 
mediately after they were quitted 
by the females, and they assured 
me that they were in as dirty a state 
as I now found them. The lamps 
had been placed in niches in the 
walls, and the oil from each had 
been permitted to run down to the 
floor, forming a black stripe the 
whole way; and the wooden pillars 
in the largest rooms, and in the 
verandahs, had lost their colour hy 
grease and dirt. How different 
from the description which Eastern 
tales have given us of these se- 
cluded apartments! Jn another re- 
spect they seem to have been more 
faithfully described; for it was 
evident, the females here confined 
had a most vehement desire to 
view, at least, the forbidden males. 
The two zenanas of Tippoo and 
Hyder joined, and had a communi- 
cation with cach other. On each 
side was a palace of one of these 
princes. In the front was an en- 
trance from the public square, where 
the troops exercised, well secured, 
and guarded by eunuchs; yet in the 
wall above were discovered nume- 
rous holes, from which the pri- 
soners could behold all that passed 
without, which at least afforded more 
variety than the monotonous routine 
of the interior. 

The Rajah of Mysore having 
becn removed from Seringapatam, 
these 
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these buildings are appropriated to 
public purposes. TT yak r’s palace 
ss the residence of the surgeon ; 
his zenana an Luropean hospital. 
Tippoo’s zenana is a barrack for 
the artillery; his private apart- 
ments are occupicd by the resident, 
and his public by the European 
troops. These buildings have ex- 
ternally, a heavy appearance, from 
the want of windows; but the 
view from then has been much 
naproved by the English, who have 
opened a space tv a temple of Shri 
Runga, which has a handsome effect, 
from hoing a choultry in front, 
and a lofty tower of the Tanjore 
style of arciuteeture. On the left 
as the ancient palace of the Mysore 
Kajahs, and on the right are the 


ramparts, wilh their avenues of 
youl tre¢ 
I next visited Tippeo’s arsenal, 


’ ’ 
nhowiry and 
si aer sy ett 


? 
which was formerly a 
Rajah’s 


pagoda annexed to the 


patace. ‘The architecture of the 
whole niassive, ane much more 
ancient than the other buildings. 
* ‘ | . " . " 

ALO Pllars are t(ithare, and covered 


wrth scully ture but the spaces bye 

tween have been tilled up to adapt 
1 for tis present purposes, which 
revilers it diflicult to examine the 
work. tiere are Vasi quantities of 
matchlecks, spears, cresses, nair- 
knives, and chain-armour belonging 
to Tippoo, but which are uscless to 
the British, and only valuable as old 
iron. These could be sold to the 
natives; but in the rebchious state of 
‘Malabar, they would probably SOOT] 
be used acainst the scllers, and are 
therelore prudentiy retained. The 
most singular articles are several 
pieces of artillery cast by Tippeo, 
aud ornamented with the ficure of 
a taser devouring the head of an 
burepean, an emblem of the fere- 
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cily of the tyrant, and jis } 
bility towards his Christian enem} 
There is now lere hi. 


' 
Mpiaca. 


we a Considerab), 
Reldieces:! Huropean muskets and 
‘Lhe palace which adjoined Wae 
in ruins, and has been totally 
moved to make w ay for a manus 
ture of gun-carriages, which was 
established in 1802, under the dj. 
rection of Captain Scott. Formerly 
these were purchased at Madras 
by contract: the Rangoon teak was 
used, which is of an inferior qua- 
lity, and the workmanship was jn 
rveneral so bad, that a few months’ 
service rendered them  useless.— 
Captain Scott has instructed the 
natives in the working of the wood, 
iron, and brass, that is required, 
Kvery thing is done in one bvuild- 
ing; and although so short a period 
has elapsed since the 
meni 
mannfacture ts already advanced 
io a vwreat 
From the firmness 


which 1s procured in the forests 
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aeoree of pertection. 


ot the teak wood, 
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“boul rorty mics sroiww scringapa- 
ss . 

n, they are enabled to give a 
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manship,without sjuring 
The expence dis st I aon ittul; but 
Captain Scott informed me, that 
he did not think it would exceed 
the former plan of purchasing by 
contract. If the first cost should 
even be greater, J think it will 
be advisable to coutinue the ma- 
nufacture, as the additional price 
would be fully compensated by 
the greater durability of the ma- 
terials, 1 wes astonished that the 
natives could have been taught a 
new manufacture in so shert a pe- 
ried. The highest crecit Is CCi- 
tainly due to Caplain scot for lu 
exertions 
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DESCRIPTION OF CALCUTTA, 


[From the same4 


“ THe town of Calcutta is at pre- 
sent well worthy of being the 
eat of our Eastern government, both 
fom its size, and from the magni- 
écent buildjugs which decorate the 
of it inhabited by Europeans. 
The citadel of Fort William, com- 
menced by Lord Chve immedi- 
ately after the battle pf Plassey, is 
a yery fine work, but greatly too 
lage for defence. ‘The esplanade 
aves a grand opening, on the edge 
of which is placed the new govern- 
ment house, erected by Lord Wel- 
ksley, a noble structure, although 
not without faults in the architec- 
ture; and, upon the whole, not 
unworthy of its destination. The 
sms expended upon it have been 
cosidercd as extravagant by those 
whe carry European ideas and Fu- 
ropean economy inte Asia; but they 
weght: to remember that India is a 
country of splemlour, of extrava- 
gance, and of outivard appearances : 
that the head of a mighty empire 
wght to conform himself to the 
prejudices of the country he rules 
wer; and that the British, in par- 
ticular, ouglit to emulate the splen- 
did works of the princes of the 
house of ‘Thmour, lest it should be 
supposed that we merit the reproach 
which our great rivals, the French, 
have ever cast upon us, of being 
alone influenced by a sordid, mer- 
cantile spirit. In short, [ wish In- 
diato be ruled from a palace, not 
fm a counting-house; with the 
ideas of a prince, not with those 
of a retail) dealer in muslins and in- 
digo, 
On a line with this edifice is a 
range of excellent houses, chu- 


Nued aud oruwented with ye- 


randahs, Chouringee, an entire vil- 
lage of pajaces, runs for a consie 
derable Jength at right angles with 
it, and, altogether, forms the finest 
view I ever beheld in any city. ‘The 
Black Town is as complete a con 
trast to this as can well be con- 
ceived: its streets are narrow and 
dirty; the houses of two stories, o¢- 
casionally brick, but generally mua, 
and thatched, perfectly resembling 
the cabins of the poorest class ia 
Ireland. 

‘Twenty years ago, during a fa- 
mine, the population of Calcutta 
was estimated at 500,000. I have 
lrttle doubt that it now amounts to 
700,000. The most remarkable sight 
of the kind I ever beheld, was the 
throng that fills these streets in 
an evening. I drove for three miles 
through them without finding a 
single opening, except what was 
niade by the servants preceding the 
carriage. The Strand in London 
exhibits nothing equal to it, for the 
middle is here as much crowded as 
the sides. In the year 1742, the 
Mahratta ditch was commenced, to 
protect the inhabitants from the 
meursions of that power, then ra- 
vaging the whole of Bengal, and 
besieging Aliverdi Khan in his ca- 
pital of Moorshadabad. It was in- 
tended to surround the whole of 
our territories, a circumference at 
that time of not more than seven 
miles; yet now it acarcey forms 
the boundary of this capital of our 
Eastern possessions. The first fort 
was erected here in 1696. Our 
factories were then at Hoogly, but 
were moved two years afterwards, 
This little fort, which fell through 
the cowardice of its governor, _ 
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the want of military knowledge ik 
the rcdbbtitity oincers, mito the 
hands of Seraja-ud-Dowlah, in 
1757, 1s now used as a custom- 
house; aud that spot, which could 
then hold our trade, our military 
stores, and a great part of the inha- 
hitants, is now too small for the 
convenience of our revenue oflfi- 
cers, “The bleck hole is now. part 
of a go-down, or warchouse : it was 
filled with voods, and I could not 
sec it. A monument is erected 
facing the gate, 
the unfortunate persons who there 
perished, It also records the infamy 
of those, who, by removing their 
ships from the vicinity of the fort, 
feft so m ny brave nen at the mere y 
of a madina. 

The air of Caleutta‘is much af- 
fected by the closeness of the jun- 
ele around it. The natives have 
formed a complete belt, which com- 
mences near the town, and e 
tends in eVery direction fail foue 
mules deep. "Thus is planted with 
fruit-trees, and is completely im- 
pervious to the air, Tl country 
is a perfect flat, ; : 
see by nullabs, and here and 
there a small juke, ren /orime the 
plantation more insalubricus. Lord 
Wellesley has made one or two 
wide roads through the middle, 
which, IT am informed, has sensibly 
improved the atmosphere. More 
ought to be made, and, if possible, 
the marshes should be dyained ; 
this would improve the roads, which, 
iy general, are very bad, impeding 
the conveyance of provisions to mar- 
ket. The place is certainly less 
unhe althy A sn formerly, which ad- 
Vantage is attributed to the filling 
up & the tanks in the streets, and 
the clearing more and more of the 
yunele; but, in ny 
much more owing to an huproved 
knowledge of the diseases of the 
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be taken agaist cl; ms and 4] 
Wise lo or ater Lomperanes nh lie 
use of spirituous liquors, and a su. 
perior Consiruction of the } 
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Consumptions are very ie nt 
among the ladies, which attribus 
nm preat measure, to th Ine 


dancing, even during ihe hott 
weather. After such violent exer. 
Cise they eo into the verandahs, and 
EXpose themselves to a cool | 
and damp atmosphere. 

A quay has lately been formed 
in front of the custom louse, and 
promises to he a vrcat improve. 
ment. Many objections have been 
made to its erection, probably by 
titerested persons, It is asserted 
that vessels cannot lie close to it 
with safety, as a nortli-wester, or 
gale from any quarter, may drive 
them against it; but it os 
that the force would crive 
them on shore, were the quay out 
of the wey. ‘The expence of un 
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mecZe 


obvi0 IS 


She 


shipping the ladings was enormous, 
and will be ite tely obviated if 
the plan of yay hk miecnt J carried 
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the Ve ile i , 


the whole sedsorth of th 
Is HOW din aritation, and 1] ype w 


be resolved tipen. It has said 

' . ee" 
that sana will accu ite AVAL P 
which secs to mie rm OKT ii 
nary idea, since I conceive the cur- 
rent will not fa) | ti keep if rar ir, 


and that the only danger is of ibs 

being undermined. An extension 
. ‘ i AY 

of the custom-house itsel, and ol 


its establishment, will soon be .ne- 


cessary; at present the delay 1s ¢ 
siderable, fron: the vast increase ol 
trafic. 
Since J 
the iron rails round the gov rument 
have been — finished. The 
cl rred WV | co 
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the end of the street that leads from 
the northern front. These buildings 
would have been bowght | y govern- 
ment for the purpose their name im- 
orts, but too much money was 
asked for them. 

The society of Calcutta is nume- 
rous and gay; the fetes given by 
the governor-general are frequent, 
Jendid, and well arranged. The 
chief justice, the members of coun- 
cil, and Sir Henry Rassel, cach open 
their houses once a week for the 
reception of those who bave had 
the pleasure of heing presented to 
them. — Independently of — these, 
hardly a day passes, particularly 
during the cool scason, without se- 
veral large dinner parties being form- 
ed, consisting geuerally of thirty 
or forty: the convivial hospitality 
which ‘prevails on these occasions, 
would render them extremely plea- 
sant, were they more timited; but 
a small and quiet party scems un- 
known in Calcutta. A subscription 
asembly also exists, but secims un- 
fashionable. Jt is, however, the 
oly place of public amusement, 
and sce 10 hopes of any other 
being established ; for the fashion- 
able worll of Calcutta is unfortu- 
nately so divided into parties, that it 
is improbable any plan of public 
amusement con'td he brought for- 
ward, wlich would not meet with 
Opposition. 

lt is usual in Caleutta to rise 
early, in order to enjoy the cool air 
of the morning, which is particu- 
larly pleasant before sun-rise. At 
twelve they take a hot meal, which 
they call uling, and then gencrally 
go to bed for two or three hours. 
The dinner hour is commonly be- 
tween seven and eight, which ts 
certainly too late in this hot eli- 
mate, as it prevents an evening ride 
atthe proper time, and keeps them 
Mp tll inidnight, or jater. ‘Ihe vi- 
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ands are excellent, and served in 
great profusion, to the ho sinall dile 
Uislaction of the birds and beasts of 
prey, to whgse share a considerable 
proportion of the remains falls; for 
the lower order of the Portuguese, 
to whom alone they would be ser- 
viceable, cannot consume the whole; 
and the religious prejudices of the 
native servants prevent them from 
touching any thing that is not drest 
by their own cast. To this circum. 
stance is to be attributed the amaz- 
ing flocks of crows and kites, which, 
undisturbed by man, live together 
in amicable society, and almost co- 
ver the houses and gardens. In 
their profession of scavengers, the 
kites and crows are assisted during 
the day by the adjutant-bird, im 
at night by foxes, jackals, and hy- 
cuas, from the neighbouring jungles. 
The wines chiefly drank are Madeira 
and claret; the former, which is 
excellent, durmg the meal; the lat- 
ter afterwards. ‘The claret being 
medicated for the voyage, is toe 
strong, and has little flavour. 

The usual mode of travelling is 
by palanquins; but most gentlemen 
have carriages adapted to the cli- 
mate, and horses, of which the 
breed is much improved of late 
years, It is universally the custom 
to drive out between sun-set and 
dinuer, The mussalchees, when it 
grows dark, go out to meet their 
masters on their return, and run 
before them at the rate of full eight 
niles an hour, and the numerous 
lights moving along the esplanade, 
produce a singular and pleasing ef- 
fect. It was formerly the fashion 
for gentlemen to dress in’ white 
jackets on all oecasions, which were 
well suited to the country; but be- 
ing thought too much an undress 
{. i priblic OCCASIONS, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth. ‘The 
architecture of all the houses is 
Grecian, 
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Grecian, which I think by no means 
the best adapted to the country, as 
the pillars, which aré generally 
used in the verandahs, require too 
great an elevation to keep out the 
sun during the greater part of the 
morning and evening, although the 
heat is excessive at both those pe- 
riods. Inthe rainy season it is still 
worse, as the wet beats in, and 
renders them totally useless. The 
more contined Hindoo or Gothic 
architecture would surely be pre- 
ferable. 

On Lord Wellesley’s first arrival 
in this country, he set his face de- 
cidedly against horse-racing, and 
every other species of gambling ; 
yet at the end of November, T8035, 
there were three days races at a 
small distance from Caleutia. Very 
large sums were betted, and. ot 
course were Tost by the inexperi- 
enced. ‘here are a few steady 
and practised ramblers, who encou- 
rage every species of play among 
the young servants of the company, 
and make a considerable profit: by 
their imprudence. As those are 
marked characters, 1 wonder they 
are not sent away. 

The most rapidly ‘ 
evil of Bengal, is the mecrease of 
half-cast children: they are forming 
the first step to lon falion, ly 
creating a link of unien ty 
the Enelish and the uatives, In 
every country where this interme- 
diate cast has been pe rivitied= to 
rise, it has ultimately tended to the 
ruin of that couritry. Spanish Ame- 
rica and St. Dominge are examples 
of this fact. ‘Their imerease in 
India is) beyond calculation; and 
though possibly there may be no- 
thing to fear from the sloth of the 
Hindoos, and the rapidly declining 
consequence of the Mussulmauns, 
yet it may be justly apprehended 
that this tribe may herealtar be- 
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come too powerful fot controvf. 
Although they are not permitted 
to hold offices under the company 
yet they act as clerks in almost 
every mercantile house, and many 
of them are annually sent to Ene. 
land to receive the benefit of an Bu. 
ropean education. With numbers 
in their faveur, with a close rela. 
tionship to the natives, and without 
an equal proportion of that pusilla. 
nimity and indolence which is na. 
tural to them, what may not in 
time be dreaded from them? I have 
1:0 hesitation m saying that the eyil 
ought to be stopped ; and I know no 
other way of effecting this object, 
than by obliging every father of 
half-cast children to send them to 
Europe, prohibiting their return in 
any capacity whatsoever. The ex- 
pence that would thus attend upon 
f hildren, would ¢¢ rtainly operate as 
a check to the extension of zenanas, 
which are now but too common 
among the Europeans; and this 
would be a benefit to the country, 
no less ina moral than m a political 
vicw. 

After makine these observations, 
I turn with much satisfaction to 
the brigiaite I’ parts of the character 
ef my astern countrymen, T can 
truly affirm, that they are hospi- 
table in the highest degree, and that 
their e@encrosity Is 
W iie n | an oftic: r of respectability 
a ‘Ss, In either thre ewil or military 
a widow or children, 


unbounded. — 


“FVice, ke vine 
2 subseription is immediately set 
on foot, which in every instance 
has proved liberal, and net unfre- 
quently has conferred on the par- 
ties a ‘degre e of atiiuence, that the 
ite of the husband or parent could 
net for years have insured them. 
The hearts of the British im this 
country seem expanded by opu- 
lence: the vy do every thingy upen @ 
princely scale; and consequently 
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jo not save half the moncy that 
might be done. with a narrower 
eoromy. ‘The beginning, however, 
fa fortune being once made, it 
collects as rapidly as a snow-ball. 
Inseven years, or less, a capital is 
doubled ; so that ten thousand ru- 

es given to a child at birth, is 
2 handsome independence by the 
time it arrives at the age of twenty- 
one. 

The supreme court is held in de- 
served repute, and the business is 
conducted with due decoram., The 
chief interpreter has becn permit- 
ted to act as a police magistrate, in 
consequence of which his deputy 
sometimes appears im causes, the 
importance of wiuch calls loudly 
fr his master. ‘The court, when 
f was there, was once delayed two 
hours by a confusion of the terms 
repard and advanced, made by this 
man, in a Cause tn which General 
Martin’s executors were defendants. 
Thad the satisfaction of hearing the 
court order them to pay two lacs 


and a half to the plaintiff, a shrol? 


of Lucknow. ‘The affhir was one 
of the general’s frauds, who had 
borrowed the money of him, and 
several other natives, to lend it to 
Asoph-nd-Dowlah : and Ou his be- 
mg repaid, he refused to return thei 
their share; and they dared not 
complain, as the Nawaub would im- 
stantly have seized it. ‘They, how- 
ever, kept his bond, and recovered 
onut with interest. 

It will hardly be believed, that im 
this splendid city, the head of a 
mighty Christian empire, there is 
only one church of the establish- 
ment of the mother country, anc 
that by nO meens conspicuous, Ci- 
ther for Si7e@ or ornament It is 
ako remarkable, that all Britis: Ta- 
dia does not aliurd one episcopal 
e, while that advantage has been 
granted to the province of Canada ; 


yet it is certain, that from the te- 
moteness of the country, and the 
peculiar temptations to which the 
freedom of manners exposes the 
clergy, immediate episcopal super- 
mtendance can nowhere be more 
requisite. From the want of this 
it is painful to observe, that the cha- 
racters of too many of that order 
are by no means creditable to the 
doctrines they profess; which, to- 
gether with the unedifying contests 
that prevail among them, even in the 
pulpit, tend to lower the religion, 
and its followers, in the eyes of the 
natives of every description. Hf 
there be any plan for conciliating 
the minds of the natives to Chris- 
tianity, it is so manifestly esseutial 
it should appear to them in a re- 
spectable form at the seat of go- 
verninent, that I presume all parties 
will allow, that the first step should 
be to place it there upon a proper 
footing. 

Since my return to England, I 
find that an episcopal establishment 
for India, upon a very large scale, 
has been publicly recomnmended by 
the Rev. Dr. Buchanan. Were its 
expediency in other respects agreed 
upon, t fear the present state of the 
revenue in that country would rea- 
der such a seriou addition to the 
Np haiture Vinee fiflabie but the 
miaintenance of one bishop could 
not peadson. biy be objected to; for, 
with a revenue of eleven millions, 
it becomes a duty to appropriate a 
part to rengious purposes, and not 
19 mere consideration of eligibility ; 
I therefore concur with the doctor, 


in on earnest wish that such an ap- 


nointment sh ld wah iiace with- 
out delay. In the contemplation 
of such am TT | shall state my 
i relative tv the situation, atte 


thority, and duties of a bishop for 


India. 
I vonecive it to be essentially re- 
quisite 
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quisite that the person appointed to 
this sacred office, should devote 
himself to it for life, renouncing 
every expectation of returning to 
England in advanced years, and en- 
joying himself in indolence upon a 
pension. He should consider the 
tie connecting him with his diocese 
as indissoluble, and place all his fe- 
licity in performing his duties with 
fidelity and honour. He should be 
free from the rage of proselyting, 
that he may be able to observe 


With impartiality the conduct of 


those whose zeal leads them to at- 
tempt the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, and that he may prevent a 
recurrence of that violation of their 
prejudices, which has so recently 
been practised by some of the mis- 
sionaries; a conduct highly repre- 
hensible, which, if persevered in, 
will certainly induce them to de- 
cline all instruction, if it does net 
provoke them to expel the British 
trom India. He should be invested 
with the full power of suspending 
and ordering home any of his de- 
linquent clergy, without which it 
would be impossible for him to 
maintain effectual discipline; and 
if a right of appeal against his scn- 
tence were thought advisable to be 
granted, it should be cither to an 
archbishop, or to the king in coun- 
cil; since a power of reversal lodged 
in the India company, might be 
found as detrimental in ecclesias- 
tical, as it is in civil affairs. Loven 
delicacy should induce them to de- 
cline it, since it is scarcely possible 
that all could be unprejudiced judges 
in the case of a person appointed by 
themselves. 

I should be much inclined to 
urge the propriety of extending to 
the whole clergy of India the prin- 
ciple of perpetual residence ; but 
in order to induce men of real 
merit to accept an office requiring 
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them to abandon the hopes of res 
turning to their native country, 
stipend should be annexed to it 
sufficient to enable them to sup ort 
a mode of living correspondent to 
their dignity, and make ay ade. 
quate provision for their families 
If a pension were allowed for the 
widows, it would be an additional 
motive to the truly respectable, and 
would render a large salary less pe. 
cessary. 

In every view, political as well as 
religious, it is highly desirable that 
men of liberal education and exem- 
plary piety should ve employed; 
who, by their manners, would im. 
prove the tone of society in which 
they lived, and, by the sacredness of 
their character, operate as a check 
on the tendency to licentiousness 
that too frequently prevails, 

The splendour of episcopal wore 
ship should be maintained in the 
highest degree our church allows. 
On the natives of India, accustomed 
to ceremonial pomp, and greatly 
swayed by external appearances, it 
would impress that respect for eur 
religion, of which, [ am sorry te say, 
they are chiefly, by our neglect of it 
at present, destitute ; the natural et- 
fect of which has excited a doubt in 
the minds of the Hindoo, of our own 
belief in that faith we are so anxious 
to press upon him. 

The native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta may indeed, from the sight 
of one solitary church, believe that 
we have a national religion; but 
I know of nothing that can give 
this information to the rest of our 
eastern subjects. Whilst the Mus- 
sulmaun conquerors of India have 
established mosques in every town 
of their dominions, the traveller, 
after quitting Calcutta, must seck 
in vain for any such mark of the 
religion of their successors. 
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ception of christianity by the Hin- 
doos, is the admission of the Pa- 
tias into our church, among whom 
the chief conversions have been 
made, since nothing can be more 
shocking to their ideas than the 
equality thus produced between 
the higher and lower casts. As 
lng as this distinction continues 
to exist, it will be impossible to 
obliterate such notions; and any 
jmnovation attempted by govern- 
ment in this respect, would be re- 
sisted with the utmost force of pre- 
judice. 

Although the Hindvos have a- 
dopted from us, various improve- 
ments in their manufactures of 
salt-petre, opium, and indigo, and 
have made rapid advances in the 
knowledge of ship-building, prac- 
tical mathematics, and navigation ; 
yet none of these acquirements 
have interfered with their religious 
prejudices. ‘The instant these are 
touched, they fly off from all ap- 
proximation to their masters, and 
anend is put to farther advance- 
ment. Nothing is therefore more 
to be avoided than alarming their 
jealousy on this head, and exciting 
the suspicion that government 
means, in any manner, to interfere 
inthe business of proselyting. The 
Brahinins are a very powerful body ; 
they are both an hereditary nobility, 
and a reigning hierarchy, looked 
up to with the highest veneration 
by the inferior casts, and possessed 
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of the most distinguishing privi- 
leges: they will consequently op- 
pose with their whole influence any 
attempt to subvert that system, 
upon which all their superiority de- 
pends. They have already taken 
alarm at the proceedings of the 
Inissionaries in HKengal, and other 
parts; and, if driven to extremi- 
ties, will doubtless excite a formi- 
dable disatfection to our govern- 
ment among the natives On the 
contrary, the former wise policy of 
treating them with respect, and 
giving a full toleration to their su- 
perstitions, was often attended with 
the happy effect of making them 
the instrument of enforcing useful 
regulations im the country; for 
they have never scrupled, when re- 
quired, giving a sanction to the or- 
ders of government to suppress 
hurtful practices, as in the case of 
the sacrifice of children at Sorgur, 
and in many other instances. We 
should also be aware, that although 
the comparison between the Mus- 
sulmaun intolerance, and our con- 
trary spirit, was so much in our fa- 
vour, as to have had a powerful ef- 
ficacy in attaching them to the 
British government, knowing that 
they had only one choice of mas- 
ters; yet were this diflerence of po- 
licy taken away, their habits and 
manners, which are more cone 
genial to those of the Mussulmauns, 
would probably induce them te 
prefer their government to ours.” 
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"A UGUST 37. — About © six 

o'clock we left Derhah, in 
company with Subagadis, and his 
attendants, and travelled about ten 
1809 


miles over grazing plains and high 
rocky hills. ‘The soil of the plains 
was of a_ black colour, extremely 
rich, and full twelve feet deep, as 


ii we 
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we ascertained by the broken banks 
meander- 


of a stream which runs 
ing through it; the hills also 
would admit of cultivation, if the 


large stones with which they are 
incumbered were removed; but 
this the inhabitants are too idle or 
ignorant to uadertake, even on the 
flat land; so that it is with the 
greatest difficulty that they are able 
to plough it. After descending a 
steep pass, from which we had a 
full view of thé hill of Antalow, 
we arrived at the village of Cheli- 
cut, where we were accommodated 
in a house belonging to the Ras, 
built on a beautiful spot close to 
the borders of a stream. We were 


at this place treated with more 
than usual ceremony and respect, 
and were intormed that the Ras 


had ordered the greatest attention 


to be paid to our wishes. In the 
afternoon we were taken out to 
visit the church, attended by a 


multitude of priests, all handsome- 
ly clothed in white. On — enter- 
irst gate-way, they request- 
ed us to take off our and 
hats, with which we immediately 


price thre 


shoes 


complied. Il was somewhat = sur- 
prized to see that the Mussul- 
i iis Were pr rinitted to enter 
Wn he first cireular avenue. A 

hitly iMcurat idea of the 
whole buildii may be formed, 
by minting three concentric cir- 
cular walls covered with a thatched 
root, surmounted by a ball and 
Cross The spaces between the 
two outer walls were open avenues ; 
the space included within the central 


body ot the chureh. 
with wuhi- 
with 


on toriyos the 
The 
tish 


] ‘ 


walls were coated 
ier, ornamented 
covered with repre- 
Noah and the Ark, 
Virgin’ Mary, . the 
martyrdom of the 
extravagant d 


caesiens 


reck vil 
Ca 


ts My und 
itions of 
Christ and the 
Aposties, the 
any 


> n! 
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taken from the prophecies, and x 
George fighting the dravon, This 
latter saint seems to be the national 
favourite, and every where makes 
amost conspicuous figure upon his 
white horse, The colouring of 
all these figures was very gaudy, 
but some of them, particularly 
one picture of the Virgin Mary. 
the face of which was covered with 
glass to preserve it, Was executed 
i a style superior to the generality 
of eastern paintings. ‘The infant 
Christ was placed in one instance: 
in the left hand of his mother, and 
in another in her right. 

In the outer circle of — th 
church was suspended a very hand- 
some glass chandelier, presented to 
the Ras by the Sherifle of Mecca. 
From the church we’ were taken to 
the store-room, to view the rich 
vestments and furniture of the offi- 
ciating priests, which were ol 
great beauty. Among other art 
cles were eleven mitres of pure sil 
ver inlaid with gold, two dresses of 
black velvet richly studded with 
silver, a large silver drum hooped 
with gold, besides a rich Venetian 
cloth very handsomely embrvider- 
ed, The priests seemed to have 
much pleasure in shewimg us their 
wealth, and afterwards conducted 
us to the Ras’s garden, which, 
though ma very wild state, and 
overgrown with was eh 
riched with many truil- 
trees, as oranyes, 
granates, and bananas, 
which, from their names 
evidently derived trem Arabic, d 
supposed to have becn originally 
brought from Arabia. 

Chelicut is the , 
Azoro Mantwaub, one of the Rass 
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wives; she is a daug 
Ischias, and sister to the p 
king. She was extremely polite 1 
her attentions to us, us many 
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fattering messages, and provided 
our table with plenty of curry 
and maize. Notwithstanding the 
great attention paid to us, we had 
much difficulty in procuring pro- 
vision and maize (though we at 
last. accomplished it) for our friend 
a. who had not presumed 
to come ar the Ras’s house: nor 
did the sina even dare to fur- 
nish him with a house, though the 
weather was very inclement, for 
fear of displeasing his brother Tha- 
doo, who was said to be in great 
favour with the. Ras. At night, 
however, some of those who fa- 
youred his party, gave him a 
wretched hovel to shelter him trom 
the rain. The thermometer was 
6. The length of our day’s 
journey was about eight miles. 
August 28. — Having prepared 
ourselves as well as circumstances 
would permit for gomg into the 
presence of the Ras, we left Cheli- 
cut at an early hour, and were 
joned by Subagadis on the oppo- 
site side of the brook which runs 
throurh the village. Between this 
place and Anialow is a lofty moun- 
tam, for the purpose of avoiding 
which, we continued to wind 
round the eastern and southern 
sides of it for nearly ten miles, 
over hills which = skirt its base. 
The sinall vallies which we passed 
were wet and swainpy with the last 
last mivht’s rain, which much im- 
peded our progress. We passed a 
large village called Afgool, be- 
lunging to Ozoro Ambeah, ano- 
ther of the Ras’s wives, the princi- 
pal inhabitants of which came out 
lo pay their compliments. At 
length, after our patience Was 
nearly exhausted by mounting hill 
after hill, we came suddenly in 
sight of Antalow, distant from us 
ebout a mile. As we approached, 
our train increased very rapid- 


' 
. 
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ly, and before we reached the 
Ras’s residence, we had to pass 
through an assemblage of at least 
three thousand of the inhabitants. 
They pressed so hard to get near 
us as-we were going through the 
first gate, over which were sitting 
some of the officers of state, that 
it was with great difficulty we 
could force a passage, We were 
not allowed to dismount from our 
mules till we had got into the en- 
trance of the ereat hall, at the far- 
ther end of which was seated the 
Ras, on a couch with two large 
pillows upon it, covered with rich 
satin. On each side of him, 
seated on the floor, which was 
carpeted, were all his principal 
chiets, and among others, our 
friend Baharnewash Yasous. On 
being ushered with much bustle 
into his presence, according to the 
custom of the country, we bowed, 
and then kissed the back of his 
hand, and he in_ return § kissed 
ours; he then pointed to a= va- 
cant couch on his rivht, covered 
with a beautiful skin, on which we 
were immediaicly seated. After 
this the usual compliments passed, 
the Ras on his part expressing his 
pleasure at secing us, and we on 
our part aay a proper return, 
with additi ional compliments from 
Lord Valentin at Mocha We 
were then given to understand that 
nothing more was to be said at this 
Visit. In a flew minutes after, 
Captain Rudiand was taken away 
to inspect the apartments allotted 
us, and on his return we withdrew, 
attended by a mainister of the Ras, 
throuvyh whom we were to com- 
municate all our wishes. 

The burry with which our 
first interview was conducted, did 
not permit us to make many ob- 
servations concerning the persons 
present, and our attention was of 
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course principally directed to the 


Kas. He is remarkably small in 
person, and delicately formed, 
quick in his manner, notwith- 


standing his age, which was said 
to be seventy-two, with a shrewd 
expression in his countenance, and 
considerable dignity in his deport- 
ment. Though he did not move 
trom his couch, on which he partly 
rechned, yet our reception was 
considered to be particularly gra- 
cious, as, by kissing our hands in 
return, he placed as on an equality 
with himself. We had previously 
heen required to uncover our 
heads, and prostrate ourselves be- 
fore hun; but this we most posi- 
tively retused. 

We were furnished in the 
course of the day with abundance 
of provisions, and were much 
pressed to eat and drink profusely, 
by way of doing honour to the 
house. In the evening we had 
several polite messages from the 
Ras, who sent for our fire-arms, 
and treated Pearce and Ibraham, 
who took them to him, with great 
attention, seating them on_ his 
eouch, and giving them plenty of 
maize. He was highly delighted 
with the guns, and in return sent 
us a fishing-net, acquainting us at 
the same time, that he seldom staid 
at home in the night, but took his 
pleasure in fishing and hunting. 
He sent us also a dish of stewed 
tish, which was thought very deli- 
cious by some of our party. We 
had a pretty good example of the 
Kas’s watchfulness, for  abvut 
twelve o'clock he sent us some 
clouted cream, and at four I was 
called up to receive the compliments 
of the morning. . 

August 29.—At about ten in the 
merning we were invited to break- 
fast with the Ras, and were re- 
eeived with the same distinction as 
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yesterday, being seated on a sof, 
while his minister was placed close 
by on the carpet. We were yery 
plentifully fed by the Ras himself 
with eggs, fowl in curry, and balls 
of a mixed composition of wild 
celery, curds, and cheer, after which 
we were offered brinde; but 
our expressing a wish to have it 
dressed, the meat was afterwards 
brought grilled, and cut into small 
pieces by one of the attendants, 
and handed to our mouths by the 
Ras, much in the same wav as 
boys in England feed young mag- 
pies. It is scarcely possible to de- 
scribe the scene that was going on 
m the mean time in the hall, where 
the people were squabbling and al- 
most fighting with their drawn 
knives, for the raw meat that was 
handed about, and the teff bread 
that lay heaped up around the ta- 
ble; there were, however, some 
masters of the ceremony, who car- 
ried long white sticks, with which 
they frequently chastised those who 


on 


were too hasty in seizing their 
portion. 
We afterwards spent the day 


very quietly, as the time for re- 
ceiving the presents from Lord Va- 
lentia was deferred till the morrow. 
The thermometer was 68° in our 
room, and frequent storms of rain 
occurred during the day. 

August 30.—A copy of Lord 
Valentia’s letter, which I bad or- 
dered to be written im case the or- 
ginal should not have safely at- 
rived, was delivered to the Ras 10 
the morning at four o’clock, by 
Hamed Chamie, who also, as far 
as I had authorized him, entered 
into an explanation of the nature 
of my mission from his Lordship. 
About six o’clock I was sent for, 
and found the Ras alone in the hall; 
I then delivered to him, in the name 


of Lord Valentia, the presents ‘— 
iy 
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by his lordship, which consisted of 
two entire pieces of broad cloth, one 
blue, and the other red; a hand- 
some watch, a telescope, some 
ieces of kincaub and satin, a dress 
of gold tissue, a gold ring and broach, 
and several pieces of muslin. These 
presents gave great satisfaction, 
more particularly those articles 
which were new to him, namely, 
the watch, telescope, and trinkets ; 
and the kincaub and gold dress he 
repeatedly ordered to be opened 
out before him. On stating, in the 
name of his lordship, the impossi- 
bility of procuring at Mocha such 
presents as he would have wished to 
send, he stopped me at once, by ex- 
pressing his entire satisfaction with 
what he had received ; and assured 
me, that his only regret arose from 
the impossibility of communicating, 
in our language, the friendship he 
felt for us, who, strangers a3 we 
were, had come so far from our pa- 
rents, our friends, and our country, 
to visit him; while those who were 
near him, and ought to be his friends, 
thought only of making war upon 
him. He then asked me what were 
the wishes of Lord Valentia, and 
the objects for which I had come. 
In return I informed him, that Lord 
Valentia’s sole motive in sending 
me, was an anxious desire to pro- 
mote an jutercourse of friendship 
between two such powerful coun- 
tries as England and Abyssinia, the 
inhabitants of which were more- 
over of the same religion ; and that 
if the Ras was inclined to form such 
4 connection, to represent to him 
how much it might conduce to the 
interest of his country. That Abys- 
sinia having hitherto been accus- 
tomed to receive all her imports at 
the third or fourth hand, an immo- 
derate duty had been paid at every 
separate transfer; whereas an in- 
‘ercoursé with the English, who are 


uncontrouled masters of the sea, 
would enable the Ras to supply 
himself at once with whatever com- 
modities he might want, and of a 
quality far superior to any that -had 
hitherto found their way into his 
country ; that in all this Lord Va- 
lentia was actuated by no motives 
of personal advantage, having only 
in view the mutual benefit of Eng- 
land and Abyssinia, to which a free 
interchange of each other’s pro- 
duce would materially contribute. 
His lordship, I added, was now 
proceeding to England, and would 
gladly take charge of any commu- 
nication which the government of 
Abyssinia might choose to make on 
the subject to the British govern- 
ment. 

After a silence of a few minutes, 
the Ras asked me, whether Masso- 
wah, or any other port in the neigh- 
bourhood, would be most conve- 
nient for English vessels to deliver 
their cargoes at. To this I replied, 
that I believed there was no har- 
bour, but only anchorage, at Beil- 
oul, otherwise the vicinity of that 
place to his capital, would give it a 
decided advantage over Massowali. 
That there was indeed a conve- 
nient port at this latter place, and a 
tolerable supply of fresh water; but 
both the town and the adjacent 
territory were at present under the 
command of Nayib Edris, who 
seemed inclined rather to thwart 
than promote the interests of Abys- 
sinia, as the interception of my let- 
ter to the Ras (for the conveyance 
of. which I had been obliged to pay 
thirty dollars), doubtless in conse- 
quence of orders from the Nayib, 
would sufficiently prove; and that, 
moreover, I had been forced to give 
him five hundred dollars for liberty 
to pass through his territory, and 
for the promise of mules, &c. for 
our accommodation, which latter 
agrecment 
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horeement had keen scandal 
violated. The Ras expressed much 
displeasure at this conduct of the 
ch ( t of M iss wal, and said that the 
former Nayib, Hannes, had always 
been a good friend of his, and that 
the present Nayib had given no cause 
for dissatisfaction, until about five 
vears ago, when he had been obliged 
to send thither a military force to 
bring him to reason, and that he 
then should have cut off all com- 
munication between Massowah and 
Abyssinia, if the Nayib had not ap- 
peased him by the most humble 
supplications. He farther added, 
that there was a place on the coast 
belonging to himself, called Buré, 
not more than four days journe \ 


trom Antalow,. well supplied with 
, : | 


water and « ities Clie mhabitants 
of which had often solicited per- 
mission to open a trade with the 
ships that were constantly passing 
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road between Buré and 
was very practicable ior kafilas, ex- 
cepting one day’s journey, in which 
no water was to be procured: and 
that if this place should be deemed 
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sons on the journey, he being oy haf 
terms with Gusmatie Guxo, who had 
possession of Gondar. The Ras then 
entered into a ce tail of the « Ircum 
stances out of which the present 
dispute between himself and } 


lowing account, corrected jn some 


Fu ae , asl; 
parti Wars by Hadjee Hamed, who 
was well acquainted with the cir. 
culnstances, 1s a correct abstract. 


The differences arose at a very 
early period. Ras Welleta Selasé 
placed " Welleta Solomon on thy 
throne, afier the abdication of his 
father, Tecla amainout ; but th 
new sovereign Was soon opn 


=~ 


by the ccntrarv party : afterwards, 
the Ras raised Tecla Georgis to the 


supreme command. This appoint- 
ment, however, was not mor 
agrecable io the opponents of the 
Ras, than the former had ‘been, 
who compelled Tecla Ccorgs three 


several times. to fly for protection 
to Tigre, which was more tmme- 


} ] 7 } ‘ }  T 

diateiy under the contro: of ils pa- 
r c> 4) > 

ron. Phe presenes GL ile Ras be- 


+ 


y required at his capital in ‘Tigre, 
every excrtign was made by th 
other party to raise 


and afterwards his sen Ayto Gua- 


loo, members of another ra 


the royal family, to the throne. A 
h the Ras findine, as it should 
1, his two favourites, Welleta 
Solomen and Tecla Georgis, un 
cual to maintain the royal autho- 


rity, was.induced to er1ve his san 


. 


tion to the, establishment of the 


crown on the head of Ayto (ua- 
loo; and in order to bring over the 
inv to his interest, In Opposili 1 to 
that of Guxo, he marricd ©zoro 
Mantwaub, the sister of his presen 

Gusmatie Guxo, m Uk 


aye sty. 
mean time, after success } 
creasing his power, and re-es' 

his influence over all Amhara 


i ‘ 
’ ’. art = F 
uf Begwemecer, took advalites 








Ras Welleta Selassé’s absence from 
the capital about three years ago, 
«send an arrogant message to the 
king, recommending to him his 
daughter as a wife, if he had any 
thought of remaining at Gondar, 
The king, whatever were his inclina- 
tions, was under the necessity of 
complying with the proposition, and 
accordingly married the lady. 

At this period, affairs seemed to 
wear a better face; both parties 
affected satisfaction at what had 
taken place, and all animosity was 
fur a time suspended, the tie of 
kindred being now added to that 
of allegiance; but this calm was 
not of long duration. Two years 
had not elapsed, when, on the 
death of the late Abuna, Guxo 
broke violentlyinto the house of the 
deceased, and plundered it of gold 
and valuables to the amount of five 
hundred wakeas of gold, which was 
considered not as the private pro- 
perty of the Abuna, but as belonging 
to his office of high priest, and was 
by custom to be expended in defray- 
ing the expences of bringing his 
successor from Egypt. 

teligion was too fair a pretence 
for war to be neglected by Ras 
Welleta. Selass¢é, who thereupon 
raised his forces, and bemg joined 
by .Ras Gabriel, governor of the 
provinces of Samen and Waldubba, 
commenced his march towards 
Gondar. Guxo, unprepared for so 
immediate an attack, sent a depu- 
tation of priests to restore the mo- 
ney, and thus conciliate the favour 
and prevent the approach of the 
ofiended Ras. In this they succeed- 
ed, the cause of war being done away 
by the restoration of the property ; 
upon which the Ras having made an 
addition to the five hundred wakeas 
of gold, sent immeniately a deputa- 
ion tor a successor to the deceased 
Abuna. 
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Guxo’s pride, however, had re- 
Ceived tov severe a_ mortification 
to acquiesce in what had taken 
place; and being moreover sup- 
ported by two of the chief priests, 
Eustachias and Tecla Hamainout, 
who had taken upon them all the 
power of the Abuna, was supposed 
at this time to be preparing war 
against Welleta Selassé and_ bis 
allies. In order still farther to 
strengthen his party, he is. said to 
have formed a league with ban, 
son of Kollassé of Michellis, whe 
is at the head of the Edjow Galla, 
and is reported to be able to bring 
into the field thirty thousand cavalry, 
besides doubie that number of spear- 
men. This united force commenced 
its operations by an attack upon 


Ras Gabriel, in his province of 


Samen, and obliged him to fly to 
fas Welleta sSelassé for assistange. 
After gaining a promise from the 
latter, that he would jein him with- 
out fail, as soon as it was possible 
to cross the Tacazza, he returned to 
defend his own province, and is at 


present besieged in the mountains of 


Geshen-hai. 

Ras Gabriel is said to have one 
thousand matchlocks in his army, 
with which he bolds out avainst the 
united force of Amhara, Beyemder, 
and the Galla. Ras Welleta Se- 
lassé, on the first news of Guxo’s 
preparations, sent off a man of rank 
to inquire into the cause of them ; 
but his messenger was seized, put 
in irons, and imprisoned, by order 
of Guxe; and in consequence ot 
this, the breach is now irreparable. 
The king is obliged to be a quict 
spectator of these contests for power 
between his rival relatives, and to 
submit to the unconstitutional hos- 
tilities of his father-in-law against 
his brother, who is invested with 
the legal authority in civil and mi- 
litary concerns, The Ras told me, 

however, 
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however, that he would defer his 
march till we were safe back at 
Massowah, as during his absence the 
enemy would be anxious to get us 
into their power; for, hearing that 
we were come On some mysterious 
concern, they would be afraid that 
with other dowa (physic) we might 
have brought poison to extirpate the 
whole army. He concluded by say- 
ing, that after we had spent a few 
days with him, we might visit any 
part of Tigré, and that he should be 
extremely happy to show us the 
whole of Abyssinia, if God pleased 
to give him success in the expected 
contest, were it possible for us to 
wait so long. 

I returned to him my grateful 
thanks for the manner in which he 
had opened to me the situation of 
public affairs, stating at the same 
time, that 1 considered him the 
best judge of the possibility of our 
taking the projected journey to 
Gondar in safety ; and after the full 
explanation which be had given, I 
could not think, however much I| had 
it at heart, of pressing the subject 
auy farther. I hoped, however, that 
he would be able to shew us Wal- 
dubba; in our journey to which 
place, I should have an opportunity 
of seeing the Jews’ rock and the 
Tacazza. The Jews’ rock our in- 
terpreter could not muke out; but 
on mentioning it to the Ras, he 
instantly knew it, and told me that 
he was the first person who ever 
succeeded in an attack upon it. 
Ras Gabriel of Samen, with whom 
he some time past was at war, shut 
up Tecla Georgis upon it, whence 
ne was released by Ras Welleta 
Selassé. There are a few Jews yet 
remaining at this place. The Ras 
assented to my proposa!, and pro- 
mised that I should visit Tecla 
Gseorgis at Waldubba, and Welleta 
Salomon at Axum; that though 

7 
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the former place was not indeed in 
his dominions, yet as it belonged to 
his friend Ras Gabriel, we might 
thither in perfect safety, r ao 
requested a copy in Arabic of the 
History of Abyssinia, from the reign 
of Joas to the present time: he told 
me in repty, that the chronicles were 
kept at Axum, and that he would 
take care 1 should not be disa 
pointed. On my shewing him the 
drawings in Bruce’s volume, he said 
that he knew Yagoobe well; he 
came into Abyssinia after the battle 
of Fagitta, and afterwards went to 
the head of the Nile. 

Nothing more passed at this in- 
terview, except some trifling con- 
versation, which being ended, we 
left the hall, and did not again see 
the Ras during the day. It being 
a public fast, we had provisions 
brought up to our private apart- 
ments. No person had been per- 
mitted to come near us, and our 
persons were kept quite secured from 
the gaze of the vulyar. 

We have had rain, thunder, and 
lightning every afternoon since our 
arrival. ‘The thermometer was 62°, 
and the weather very wet and cold. 

August 31.—We had a message 
at an early hour in the morning, to 
inquire after our health, and an in- 
vitation to breakfast with the Ras: 
nothing took place, except a recur- 
rence of the scene on Thursday, 
only that, as a favour, we were 
permitted to make a bow to our 
good friends Subagadis and Bahar- 
negash Yasous, who were kept at 
a great distance by the Ras. All 
the dishes were extremely good; 
the Ras was in high spirits, and in 
great good humour, and at his ear- 
nest request, we this day, for the 
first time, ventured on some small 
pieces of brinde. 

September 1.—Our servants, not 


having been permitted to go — 
Le 
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the walled inclosure, about twenty 
or thirty feet square in front of the 
building which we occupied, were 
much dissatisfied, and began to 
presage our detention in the coun- 
ry. Inthe morning, | complained 
to the Ras of this unreasonable 
strictness, and he said in reply, 
that it was only intended to prevent 
any harm happenmg to them. I 
notwithstanding requested, that he 
would allow them to go out when 
they pleased, and to take care of 
their own safety. I was going to 
proceed on other subjects, when 
his brother and several chiefs were 
admitted into the hall, which en- 
tirely put a stop to all bu tess. 
Mules were brought in for our 
riding, of which Captain Rudland 
and myself availed ourselves, to take 
a survey of the mountain of Anta- 
low. We first skirted the western 
extremity, and then ascended the 
northern side by a steep path that 
had seldom betore been attempted 
by mules. We found the summit 
covered with vercure, and pastured 
by numerous herds of cattle. On 
passing over to the southern brow, 
we had a complete view of the town 
of Antalow, the adjacent villages, 
and the high meuntains that divide 
Tigré from the country of the Galla 
to the south. 

Antalow consists of upwards of 
one thousand houses, with conical 
thatched roofs, erected upon an 
uneven rising ground in the valley 
below. The house of the Ras is 
conspicuous from its size, from the 
diferent shape of the roof, and 
from a wall by which it is sur- 
rounded. With this exception, the 
rest of the place makes a most 
Wretched appearance, and_ the 
country around is extremely unin- 
teresting, there not being a tree to 
be seen in the whole extent, except 
afew small ones that surround the 
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two churches in the vicinity of the 
town. 

The top of this hill was formerly 
used as a place of defence, and on 
many of the ledges of the rocks, 
walls yet remain, formed of loose 
stones, for the purpose of impeding 
the progress of assailants. The last 
time that the inhabitants fled to it, 
was in the time of Ras Michael Su- 
hul, when they were attacked by the 
Galla, under a chief of the name of 
Waldo. 

On our return, we were obliged 
to dismount from our mules, the 
descent being steep and_ broken, 
and well calculated by nature for 
detence. The upper part of this 
hill is composed of loose calcareous 
stones, of a reddish sandy colour, 
lying in horizontal strata, bare, 
and perpendicular at the edges; 
lower down is found a bed of brec- 
cia, resting upon a mass cf hard black 
stone (probably basalt), of which 
the whole base of the motintain 
consists. At the bottom we passed 
two villages, and after crossing a few 
low ridges, reached Antalow, where 
we were received by sume hundreds 
of the inhabitants, who had assem- 
bled to view the strangers. 

On our arrival, we found the 
Ras at breakfast, and were invited 
to join him; the dishes were the 
same as usual, with the addition of 
boiled cow-heel. The Ras was in 
good humour, and asked many 
questions about our churches, our 
king, &e. An old woman was 
standing behind him, whom he 
very significantly introduced as a 
proper person for us to become 
acquainted with, as she had many 
young ladies under her care. He 
had often bifore joked with us on 
the same subject, but bad never 
gone so far as on the present 
occasion. After taking our usual) 
quantity of maize, the Kas shew- 
ing 
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ing an inclination to sleep, we re- 
tired. 

In the evening we went into the 
hall, and found the Ras at chess in 
the midst of his chiefs. The chess 


men, which are coarsely made of 


ory, are very large and clumsy : 
when they have occasion to take 
any one of their adv rsary’s pieces, 
they strike it with great force and 
cagerness from its place. | ob- 
served that their game diflers much 
from ours. Bishops jump over the 

knights, and are only al- 
lowed to move three squares, The 
pawns move only one step forward 


he ads of 


at starting, and get no rank by 
reaching the end of the board; 
they play with much noise, every 
around, even the — slaves, 
rame, and 
easure, to 


merson 


havine a voice in the 


' 
seizing the pieces al pl 
shew any acy able hiove., We ob- 
rved, however, that they always 
nanaged with great ingenuity to let 
the Ras win every game. 

A repast was afterwards 
up, at which many ladies were 
present; among these, one, who, 
we were mtormed, was one ot his 
brother’s 
couch with the Ras; others were 
cated ol the ar r, ancl all scemed 


+ ] ’ } 
rc 6©GM yustice to the 


* ) 
SCTVe(t 


WiVes, Sat on thie ree een 


brimde and 
maize. 

We were much — in the 
evening al the loss of “Interp eter, 
[ladjece llamed, \\ it! are VN him- 
elf, as he intormed us, trom dissa- 
tistaction at the treatinent he had 
experienced from some of the Ras’s 
telling me that he would, 
‘* Please God,’ return im the morn- 
ing. 

September 2.—We did not see 
any thing of the Ras in the morn- 
me, our breakfast being brought to 
our own apartment; and from hear- 
ie less noise than usual in the 
large hall, we had every reason to 


| 
pre Ope, 
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suppose it Was one of their fast 
The day pas: sed over, and \ 
nothing of Hadjee Hamed. — 
we sent repeated messengers afte 
him. krom this circumstance, and 
certain reports which our servants 
collected in tue town, we wer leg 
to believe that the re Was somethn 
not very pleasant Ome on: w. 
what it was, we were unfertupar ‘ 
not able to ascertain, beimyg shut 
out trom all communication, except 
with the Ras, 
silagms in th: evening, which wer 
politely returned, The thermometer 
ol noon, In our room, was 63°: much 
rain feil in the course of th 
evening 
Septenibe r 
to explain myself as well as | 
could, throueh Ibrahim, who spok 
TL p de rhee ily the laneuage ol , iin 
country, 1 sent early in the morn 
ing to the Ras, requesting to sp 
to him. He returned for answer, 
that he would see me on the mor 


to whom We sent our 


’ ’ 
o—DBeme determin 


row. | sent a set ond miessage, 
but with as little effect, as he ex- 
used himself on the plea of being 


1 then 


pressed bem lo send lor blades 


ener engaged m_ business. 
Hamed; upon which he returned 
back word, that our 
did not dare to come, heing in 
of his life. which he said we had 
threatened to put an endto. 1] 

bicssave vave us considers ible un- 
casiness, as it ay pearca ré asonabl 
to suppose that so nalpabie a false- 
hood could only be invented by 
aF udjee Hamed, for the rw ol 
counteracting our interest with the 


Kas, which he micht conceive at- 
trimental to that of the Sheriffe ot 
Mecca; or by the Ras, for tn 
purpose of throwing on Us yan 
blame of his departure, whiel, 0" 
the contrary, Was occasioned by 
the misconduet ot his own unpe- 


tinent slaves; and in either ¢a™ 
Wed 
















































was likely to be the forerunner of 
much mischief to our views, The 
only circumstance that kd us to 
impute if to Hadjee Hamed was, 
that we betore had discovered that 
he endeavoure a to lessen as much as 
wxsible the value of the presents 
which we gave to the Ras. 

The Ras sent in the course of 
the day @ message of inquiry 
afler our health, accomyp nied 
hy a present of oranges, limes, 
ond dried plant uns. Our food 
ag ustial broveht to our apartinent 5 
if consisted of a fowl in the morn- 
d a small mutton curry In 


was 


the evening, which, though rather 
a scaly all wance, put us to no 
real inconveniente, as we had a 
plentiful supply of wood bread and 
maize: in addition to wlach, we this 
day received from the Ras, about 
Noon, SOL of his own fink whi aten 
bread. 

Iwas engaged during the morn- 
ing mM penning sonic ¢ f ny ske tches, 
and Captain Rudland in’ teaching 
one of the Ras’s principal men 
how to make a whitc-wash for the 


mM ; 
walls of the house, trom ai chalk 


’ 


stone that we found> on the hill of 


Ant ‘low : 


of this pl to be in 129 48° 39 
The lotter part of the dav was ex- 
treinely eloov, with muel 


thunder, and hehtning; the’ ther- 
momectier at noon \ GU 

September 4,.—1 repeated my 
messave to the Ras, by means of 
Ibra! im at an carly hour in the 
morning, state our wi Ir to dy 
him a visit: which he politely put 
off till- mid-dar., Sc Olt ifter, he 


sent a request to Captain Rudland, 
that he would  uccom any his 
builder to the hill, in order to 
point out the stone that they made 


Use of on the day before. 1 after- 
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wards took this occasion to send 
Hamed Chamie to the Ras with 
the Mussulmaun builder, who spoke 
Arabic, to beg that another inter- 
preter might be assigned me, and 
that Hadiee Hamed might be 
brought into his presence, that I 
might have an opportunity of shew- 
ing how falsely Ifiad been accused. 
"The latter request he evaded, by 
saying that Hadjee Hamed would 
not come any more, but that [might 
procure any other interpreter that 
I chose. Hamed Chane then stated 
to him in the true Arabic style, 
that we were his strangers, that 
our lives and property were in his 
hands, and that he might do with 
them ast pleased : in return, 
he expressed himself in | very 
friendly terms, and promised that 
all our wishes should be complied 
with. After our breakfast, consist- 
ine of half a fowl eurried, the Ras 
sent us a large citron, with the usual 
stlaams, 

Pearce went ouf into the market 
in the morning, end found it so 
crowded, that he could with diffi- 


enity ascertem the iticles brought 


for barter; corn, butter, ghee, 
OULOL., skit apd catile scemed to 
thie byte ‘ yiaree lyf —®- the 

all CUrTiCRacy, ai | ay iy “oO 
called, consisted of wee: of rock 

it, each weet two or three 
pounds, and cstunated at one ture 
ticth ot a Cowwlar, 

Weekly market i many 
parts of the tj a dis- 
tance from all halito one we 
passed on our Wh) ( nie 
dence of the armisb: Viunte- 
waulb, and ot! ov to 
the i ! moot Dp Ne- 
o d 
Piel ‘ ré 
ce ( 
a , 
ket 
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At twelve o'clock I sent Hamed 
Chamie to the Ras to solicit 
the promised audience, but hear- 
ing that he stood unnoticed in 
the hall, I determined at once to 
go without ceremony into the pre- 
sence, attended by Captain Rud- 
land; thinking it absolutely neces- 
sary to come to an immediate ex- 
planation concerning the absence 
of Hadjee Hamed, and other un- 
pleasant circumstances which had 
reached our ears; more especially 
as all the persons with me had ex- 
pressed great uncasiness about 
our situation, being in considera- 
ble alarm lest we should be detained 
in the country. We found the 
Ras engaged at chess with one of 
his chiefs; on seeing us he offered 
his hand, seating me by his side, 
and Captain Rudland next to me. 
Our patience however was nearly 
exhausted before the game was 
completed, not a single word du- 
ring this time being spoken to us. 
Some of his people who had been 
waiting for a considerable time, 
presented him cakes of bread, ho- 
ney, a sheep, and fire-wood. He 
now dismissed the whole party, 
and after a few minutes conversa- 
tion with a priest, who was to give 
us intelligence concerning the latter 
portion of the Abyssinian history, 
the room was cleared. 

I proceeded to express my regret 
at the conduct of Hadjee Hamed, 
whom I most solemnly declared I 
had always treated with the great- 
est attention, as being sent to me 
by the Ras: I stated also, that this 
man, on leaving me, had given an 
entirely different reason for his 
going away, and that I was fearful 
that he had been saying something 
prejudicial of us, and had altoge- 
ther been acting an  underband 
on in consequence of which | 
ad been extremely anxious for 
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a personal conference, wherein 
the whole might be ex ain ; 
The Ras was gloomy for fy ag 

as gloomy for some time 
and at last said that he did not = 
yet clearly understand the niotive 
of our coming into his country 
This I immediately ascribed to the 
fault of his interpreter; and then 
proceeded to enter fully into a re. 
petition of what had passed on my 
laying the presents before him, and 
concluded with saying, that by his 
invitation we had come up to his 


presence through barbarous dis. 
tricts, where nothing but his 


name coulc have protected us, and 
had entrusted him with our lives 
and property, which were all at 
his disposal; and that now our 
only desire, during the remainder 
of our stay in his country, was to 
act in strict conformity to all his 
wishes; but that we expected to 
be treated as friends, and at least 
to have the full hberty to go out 
whenever we _ pleased, and to 
move about wherever we mighit 
choose in his territories, as, above 
all things, confinement was par- 
ticularly irksome to us. On this 
he began to relax a iittle; said that 
there had been a mustake made 
by Currum Chund in inviting us; 
but that, as we were here, it was 
all well; that it was his anxiety 
about our persons, which made him 
wish we should have no communi- 
cation with the inhabitants, who 
were little to be depended upon; 
and that he would rather lose two 
thousand of his own subjects, than 
that any one of our people should 
come to harm. 

I made a proper return to this 
unexpected sally of friendship, and 
then proceeded to remark, that as 
I could not now depend upon any 
thing that Hadjee Hamed had in- 
terpreted, 1 could no longer be 


certain whether the mules ae 
sen 
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sent down by the Ras for our con- 
reyance and accommodation ; that, 
ff they were, I begged to re- 
turn him our most grateful acknow- 
ledgments, but, if they belonged 
to any other person, I should be 
gdbliged to him to permit me to 
make the owner of them a proper 
recompense. By this | hoped to 
alarm his pride, if he had any, and 
prevent any further complaints 
or demands on that account. He 
was, as I expected, hurt af the re- 
mark, and begged that I would 
not mention any thing of the kind 
again, as they were “ bad words ;”’ 
that my wishes, whatever they 
were, should be complied with; 
and that I had only to make them 
known to have them immediately 
carried into effect. I proceeded 
directly to urge Mr. Carter’s going 
down to Buré, as an affair of the 
greatest importance. The Ras told 
me that he had sent two messen- 
gers thither for the chief of that 
lace, who would certainly arrive 
by Saturday next, and that Mr. Car- 
ter might then return with him, as 
I desired. 

Our journey to Axum = and 
Adowa wasthe next topic; the Ras 
said, that it would be my best plan 
to set out as soon as_ possible, 
since his army was, in a short 
time, to assemble from all quar- 
ters, and I might return to Anta- 
lw with the detachment trom 
Adowa: he added, that as he could 
not trust our persons on the road 
between Adowa and Dixan (with- 
out stating some reason for it), he 
wished us to return to Massowah 
by the road which we came, as 
being perfectly secure. 

[ entirely assented to these 
points, adding, that he was, no 
doubt, the best judge of what was 
practicable. After which, [ in- 
formed him that I should wish to 
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set out for Axum the day after 
the morrow, and that as he thought, 
from the state of the roads, that it 
would be better for me to go with 
as few attendants as possible, it was 
my intention to take with me only 
two servants, and during my ab- 
sence I would leave Captain Rud- 
land under his protection at An- 
talow, and Mr. Carter might at 
the same time execute the plan of 
paying a visit to the Buré. He 
was perfectly satisfied with this 
arrangement, and said, that two 
mules should be in readiness for 
me, and men to carry what bag- 
gaze I might want. I then returned 
to the subject of the Jews’ rock, 
and expressed my anxicty to see it, 
as being desirous of giving my coun- 
trymen some idea of a place that, 
till he took it, had been always 
considered as impregnable, and 
which Ras Michael Suhul had not 
dared to attack when Ayto Tesfos, 
governor of Samen, had fled thither 
for refuge. He expressed much 
surprise at my knowledge of this 
circumstance; but was evidently 
highly pleased with the compliment, 
and promised to arrange the expe- 
dition for me on my return from 
Axum, as by that time the waters 
of the Tacazza would have sub- 
sided. He added, that there was 
not such another fortress im_ the 
whole country; that it was ex- 
tremely high, and the water upon 
the top was often covered with a 
substance like glass, and as hard as 
stone, (by which he undoubtedly 
meant ice) and moreover that a 
lant was found there, which 
would kill any person treading upen 
it, if he happened to have the least 
sore upon his foot. He concluded 
by telling me that he would order 
Hadjee Hamed to come to me in 
the morning, who, notwithstand- 
ing what had passed would be the 
best 
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best person to atlend me to Axum 
and Adowa, as he was weil ac- 
quamted with both those places. 
He then shook us cordially by the 
hand, and we returned to our 
apartment, te the great satisfaction 
of a number of his chiefs, who had 
been long waiting at the door for 
an audience. The happy turn 
which this conference had cfiected 
in our tavour, was likewise very 
gratifying to our whole party. 
September 5.—We passed this 
day in our apartment, the Ras 
being assidatous ly engaged in deci- 
ding causes of considerable iimport- 
ance. He indeed gives up the 
greater part of every morning to 
hearing the complaints of his sub- 
jects, over whom he rules with 
most absolute sway, as their lives 
and property depend entirely upon 
his nod. The parties who appear 
before him are very vociferous, and, 
when provoked by th 
often em ploy such ehdes gesticu- 
lations, x one 
that at times; even the presence ot 
the Ras would scarcely withhold 
them from proceeding to blo 
Rahagnegash Yasous paid us a 
Visit in the morning with permis- 
sion from the Ras, and was treated 
bv us with all the attention in our 
( about to return 
laring to stay any 


opponents, 


“ ould suppose, 
’ 


power lle was 
to Dixan, not d 
longer at Antalow 
consent of the Ras. of whom he 


without the 


stood greatly in awe. I made_him 
a present of ten dollars for his ex- 
pences on the road, iniorming him 
that I was afraid of parting with 
more, lest | hould be unable to 
supply my owy wants. lie was 
very grateful for this trifle, and 
mace many protessions of frend- 
ship, the sincerity of which I had 
no reason to qui stion. It isa re- 
markable circumstance, that two 


ef our best friends, Yasous, and 


Antalow and its Governmen?. 


Subagadis, were bitter 
We had some reason to fear thar 
poor Yasous, during his stay at 
Antalow, had been but slenderly 
provided, even with food; - for he 
sent to us several limes for bread: 
a fact which indicates in how abject 
a state all ranks are kept by the 
present governor of Tigré.  Hadjee 
Hamed paid us a short visit, and 
positively denied having told the 
Ras that he had been induced to 
absent himself for fearof his life. 

I sent to the Ras in the evening, 
to remind him of my intended 
journey to Axum. He informed 
me in return, that he had fixed 
Monday next for our departure, on 
which day he intended to accom. 
pany meas far as Mucullah, where 
a cclebrated church | stands, at 
which solemn prayers were to be 
put up for the success of the ensu- 
ing campaign. I told him that I 
had not before so understood him, 
but that it was the more agreeable 
to me, as I was anxious to see the 
chief from Buré before I left Anta- 
low, which I should now probably 
have an opportunity of doing. 

[ this day prepared a_ letter for 
Lord Valentia to be sent by Mr. 
Carter, and tmished some more ol 
my sketches. Much rain fell, which 
made the air cold. The thermo- 


ene m ies, 


meter at noon was on!y GI. 
September 6.—It being fast-day 
with the inhabitants, we received a 
citron and a quantity of wheaten 
bread from the Ras. I dispatched 
a message this morning, request- 
ing that the pricst might be sent 
r, from whom I was anxious t 
procure infurmation concerning the 


‘ery , 
. ' . : as 
history of this country. Li Ra 


if 


replied, that he was at presenl 


, nal 
much engaged, but that he would 
semi for the priest, ana as n as 

, siyl ne 

the hall was cleared, would i 


audience. After some 
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the liberty of sending in another Chund, I would immediately give 


message; but notwithstanding all 
my requests and remonstrances, | 
was unable to get a sight either of 
the Ras, or the priest, during the 
whole day. 

At five o'clock Hadjee Hamed 
gvain visited me, and after a pre- 
amble, in which he denied having 


before refused to accompany me to 


jxum, he at length told me, that . 


he intended to quit my service, 
having hitherto received no com- 

nsation for his trouble. I told 
him, that it had always been my 
intention to make him a suitable 
present ; but that with the English 
there was also a great distinction 
between making presents, and pay- 
ing. I begged, therefore, to know 
whether *- “had received any thing 
from the Ras. He replied, that he 
was indeed in the yearly pay of the 
Ras, and had attended upon us in 
consequence of his orders; but 
that at the same time, he had been 
informed that he would receive trom 
us handsome presents. Upon this 
1 said, that if I could procure any 
money upon a bill in my possession, 
drawn upon the Ras by Currum 


him what I had at first intended: 
but, that if 1 should be deceived 
in this expectation, it would be 
much more convenient if he would 
vo with me to Andowa, where I 
probably might, by negociating the 
bill, raise a fresh supply of money, 
as the stock that I had brought into 
the country was nearly exhausted. 
To this he replied, that the Ras 
had no money, nor should I be 
able to get any at Adowa, nobody 
in this ‘country knowing any thing 
about bills of exchange. On which 
I answered, that if such were the 
case, it was the more necessary 
for me to be careful of the little 
I had left; and so ended our ar- 
gument. This information proved 
extremely unpleassnt, as our stock 
was then reduced to less than three 
hundred dollars. ‘The conference, 
however, in some degree let me in- 
to their secrets, and I had no doubt 
but that Haljee Hamed had been 
acting a double part throughout. 
There was rain in the middle of 
the day, and the air was cold, the 
thermometer being 60 and Glo in 
our room at mid-day. 
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[From Lieutenant-Colonel Pinckney’s 


REACHED Paris at an early 

hour in the afternoon; and 
having letters for Mr. Younge, the 
confidential secretary to Mr. Arm- 
strong, immediately waited upon 
him, that his information might as- 
sist me as to finding suitable apart- 
ments. Lodgings in Paris are infi- 
uitely more expensive than in Lon- 
don, and with not one half the com- 
fort. Idid not find Mr. Younge at 
bis house; but upon hearing my 


PARISIAN COURT. 
Travels to the South of France. ] 


name, his Lady received me as an 
expected iriend, and re ‘lieved me 
from the necessity of further search, 
by informing me that Mr. Younge 
had expected me, and provided 
apartments for me in his own house, 
I shall have future occasion to men- 
tion, that the 
this gentleman was a [rcenuch woe 
man, and that he had been about 
six months married to her when I 
arrived in Paris. She was the niece 


of 


beautiful Lady of 
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of the celebrated Lally Tolendab, 


and had all the elegance, beauty, 
and dignity which seems characte- 
ristic of that family. I never saw 
a woman whose perfect beauty 
excited in me at first sight such a 
mixed emotion of wonder, awe, and 
pleasure. 

As my purpose in visiting France 
was not to see Paris, I resolved to 
make my stay in this gay capital as 
short as possible. I entered it on 
the Sede cm afternoon, and ceter- 
mined to leave it and pursue my 
journey into the provinces on the 
following Monday. I had there- 
fore little time to see the singula- 
rities of this celebrated metropo- 
lis, but I made the best of this 


time, and had the advantage of 


Mr. Younge’s knowledge and gui- 
dance. 

There is no place in the world, 
perhaps more distinguished for li- 
terary eminence, in every part of 
art and science, than Paris. The 
literary institutions of Paris, there- 
fore, were the objects of my first 
visit. Every capital has its thea- 
tres, public gardens, and palaces ; 
but Paris alone has its public libra- 
ries on a scale of oul utility and 
magnificence. In Paris alone, sci- 
ence seems to be considered as an 
object of importance to mankind, 
and therefore as a suitable object 
for the protection of government. 
In Paris alone, to say all in a word, 
the poorest student, the most rag- 
ged philosopher, has all the trea- 
sures of princes at his command; 
the National Library opens at his 
call, and the most expensive books 
are delivered for his use. 

On the morning following my 
arrival, Mr. Younge accompanied 
me to the National Library. On 
entering it we ascended a_ most 
superb staircase, painted by Pelle- 
grine, by which we were led to 
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the library on the first floor. It 
consists of a suite of Spacious and 
magnificent apartments, extending 
round three sides of a quadrangle. 
The books are ranged around the 
sides, according tu the order of the 
respective subjects, and aie said to 
amount to nearly half a_ million. 
Each division has an attending ‘li. 
brarian, of whom every one may 
require the book he wishes, and 
which is immediately delivered to 
him. Being themselves gentlemen, 
there 1s no apprehension that they 
will accept any pecuniary remune- 
ration; but there is likewise a 
strict order that no money shall be 
given to any of the inferior attend- 
ants. There are tables and chairs 
in nuinbers, and nothing seemed 
neglected, which could conduce 
even to the comfort of the readers, 

The most complete depart- 
ment of the library is that of 
the manuscripts. ‘Ihis collection 
amounts to nearly fifty thousand 
volumes, and amongst them innu- 
merable letters, and even treatises, 
by the early kings of France. A 
manuscript is shewn, as written by 
Louis the Fourteenth: it is enti 
tled, “ Memoirs of his own Time, 
written by the King himself.” I 
much doubt, however, the authen- 
ticity of this production. Louis 
the Fourteenth had other more im- 
mediate concerns than writing the 
history of France. France is full 
of these literary forgeries. Every 
king of France, if the titles of 
books may be received as a provt 
of their authenticity, has not only 
written his life, but written it like 
a philosopher and historian, can 
didly confessing his errors, and 
abusing his ministers. 

The second floor of the build- 
ing contains the g«nealogies of the 
French families. They are depo- 
sited in boxes, which ~are -— 
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with the several family names. 
They are considered as public re- 
pr and are only producible in 
the courts of justice, in order to 
determine the titles to real pro- 

. No one is allowed to copy 
them except by the most special 

ission, Which is never granted 
ut to historiographers of  esta- 
blished name and reputation. The 
cabinet of antiques is stated to be 
very rich, and, to judge by appear- 
ances, is not inferior to its repu- 
tation. The collection was made 
by Caylus. It chiefly consists of 
vases, busts, and articles of domes- 
ticuse amongst the Romans. The 
greater part of them have been al- 
ready copied as models, in the 
omamenting of furniture, by the 
Parisian artists. This fashion in- 
deed is carried almost to a mania. 
Every thing must be Greek and 
Roman, without any reference to 
nature or propriety. For exam- 
ple, what could be so absurd as the 
natural realization of some of these 
capricious ornaments? What lady 
would choose to sleep in a bed, up 
the pillars of which serpents were 
crawling ? Yet is such realization 
the only criterion of taste and pro- 
priety, 

The cabinet of engravings de- 
tained us near two hours. ‘The port- 
feuilles containing the prints are 
distributed into twelve classes : 
Some of these divisions invited us 
fo a minute inspection. Such was 
the class containing the French 
fashions from the age of Clovis to 
Louis the Sixteenth. In another 
class was the costume of onany 
uation in the world; in a third, 
portraits of eminent persons of all 
ages and nations; and in a fourth, 
a collection of prints relating to 
public festivals, cavalcades, tourna- 
ments, coronations, royal funerals, 
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&e. France is the only kingdom 
in the world which possesses a 
treasure like this, and which knows 
how to estimate it at its proper 
value, 

From the National Library we 
drove to the Athenée, a library 
and lecture institution, supported 
by voluntary subscription. It is 
much of the same nature as 
an institution of a similar kind 
in Londen, termed the British 
Institute ; but the French Athe- 
neum has infinitely the advan- 
tage. ‘The subscription is cheaper, 
being about four louis annually, 
and the lectures are more elegant, 
if not more scientific. There are 
usually three lectures daily ; the 
first on sciences, and the other two 
on belles lettres. The lecture on 
science is considered as very able, 
but those on the belles lettres were 
merely suited, as I understood, te 
French frivolity. The rooms were 
so full as to render our stay un- 
pleasant ; and we thereby lost an 
anatomy lecture, which was about 
to commence. I should not for- 
get to mention, that all the Parisian 
journals and magazines, and many 
of the German periodical works, 
were lying on the tables, and the 
library seemed altogether as com- 
plete as it was comfortable. The 
subscribers are numerous, and the 
institution itself in fashion. How 
long it will so last, no one will 
venture to predict, 

The library of the Pantheon and 
that of the Institute finished our 
morning’s occupation. | They are 
both on the same scale and nearly 
on the same general plan as the 
National Library. The library of 
the Institute, however, is only open 
to foreigners and the members of 
the Institute. The Institute holds 
its sitting every month, and accord- 

ing 
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ing to all report, is then frivolous 
enough. I had not an opportunity 
of being present at one of these 
sittings, but from what 1 heard, I 
did not much regret my disappoint- 
ment. 

We returned home to dress for 
dinner. Mr. Younge informed me, 
that he expected a very large party 
in the evening, chiefly French, and 
as his lady herself was a French 
woman, and had arranged her do- 
mestic establishment accor-lingly, 
I felt some curiosity. 

About eight, or nearer nine, 
Mr. Younge, and myself, with 
two or three others of the din- 
ner company, were summoned up 
to the drawing-room. The sum- 
mons itself had something pecu- 
liar. The doors of the parlour, 
which were folding, were thrown 
open, and two female attendants, 
dressed like vestals, and holding 
torches of white wax, summoned 
us by a low curtsey, and preceded 
us up the great staircase to the 
doors of the anti-chamber, where 
they made another salutation, and 
took their station on each side, 
‘Ihe anti-chamber was filled with 
servants, who ‘were seated on 
benches fixed to the wall, but 
who did not rise on our entry. 
Some of them were even playing 
at cards, others at dominos, and all 
of them seemed perfectly at their 


ease. The anti-chamber opened 
by an atched door-way into a 
handsome room, lighted by a 


chandelier of the most brilliant 
cut glass ; the pannels of the room 
were very tastily painted, and the 
glasses on each side very large, and 
in magnificent frames. ‘The fur- 
ther extremity of this room opened 
by folding doors into the principal 
drawing-room, where the company 
were collected. Jt was brilliantly 
lighted, as well by patent lamps, as 
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by a chandelier in the middle, ‘The 
furniture had a resemblance to 
what T had seen in fashionable 
houses in England. The carpet 
was of red baize, with a Turkish 
border, and figured in the middle 
like a harlequin’s jacket. ‘The 
principal novelty was a blue rib. 
bon which divided the room length. 
ways, the one side of it being for 
the dancers, the other for the card. 
players. The ribbon was sup- 
ported at proper distances by white 
staves, similar to those of the court 
ushers. 

The ball had little to distinguish 
it from the balls of England and 
America, except that the ladies 
danced with infinitely more skill, 
and therefore with more grace. 
The fashionable French dancing is 
exactly that of our operas, ‘They 
are all figurantes, and care not 
what they exhibit, so as they exhi- 
bit their skill. I could not but 
figure to myself the confusion of 
an English girl, were she even pre- 
sent at a French assembly. Yet so 
powerful is habit, that not only did 
the ladies seem insensible, but even 
the gentlemen, such as did not 
dauce, regarded them with indifle- 
rence. 

Cutillons and waltzes were the 
only dances of the evening. ‘The 
waltzes were danced in couples, 
twenty or thirty at a time. The 
measure was quick, and all the 
parties seemed animated. [| can- 
not say that I saw any thing mde- 
corous in the embraces of the la- 
dies and their partners, except 1 
the mere act itself’; but the waltz 
will never become a current fashion 
in England or America. 

There is no precedency ™ 4 
French assembly except amongs! 
the military. ‘This is managed with 
much delicacy. Every group © 


thrown as much as possible into a 
CIP. 
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circle. The tables are all circular, 
and cotillons are chiefly preferred 
from having this quality. 
| did not join the card-players ; 
there were about half a dozen ta- 
bles, and the several parties ap- 
peared to play very high. When 
the game or a certain number of 
games were over, the partics rose 
from their seats, and bowing to any 
whom they saw near them, invited 
them to succeed them in their 
seats. ‘These invitations were some- 
times accepted, but more frequently 
declined. The division of the draw- 
ing-reom, set apart for the card- 
ayers, served rather as a prome- 
2h for the company who did not 
dance; they here ranged them- 
vives in a line along the ribbon, 
and criticised the several dancers. 
Some of these spectators seem- 
ed most egregious fops. One of 
them, with the exception of his 
linen, was dressed completely in 
purple silk or satin, and another in 
a rose-coloured silk coat, with white 
satin waistcoat and small-clothes, 
and white silk stockings. The 
— part of the ladies were 
ressed in fancy habits from the 
antique. Some were = sphinves, 
some vestals, some Dians, half a 
dozen Minervas, and a score of 
Junos and Cleopatras. One girl 
Was pointed out to me as being 
pertectly a@ V Anglaise. Her hair, 
perfectly undressed, was combed 
of her forehead, and hung down 
her back in its full length behind. 
She reminded me otf a schvol-boy, 
playing without his hat. 
Ve were suinmoned to the sup- 
table about three in the morn- 
mgs. This repast was a perfect 
Faglish dinner. Soup, fish, poul- 
uy and ragouts, succeeded each 
other in almost endless variety. A 
fruit-basket was served round hy 
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the servants, together with the 
bread-basket, and a small case of 
liqueurs was placed at every third 
plate. Some ofthese were con- 
tained in glass figures of cupids, in 
which case, in order to get at the 
liqueur, it was necessary to break 
off a small clobule affixed to the 
breast of the figure. The French 
confectioners are more imgenieus 
than delicate in these contrivances ; 
but the French ladies seem better 
pleased with such conceit in pro- 
portion to their intelligible refer- 
ences. Some of these naked Cu- 
pids, which were perfect in all 
their parts, were handed from the 
gentlemen to the ladies, and from 
the ladies to each other, and as 
freely examined and criticised, as 
if they had been paintings of birds. 
The gentlemen, upon their parts, 
were equally as facetious upon the 
naked Venuses ; and a swan affixed 
to a Leda, was the lucky source of 
innumerable questions and answers. 
Every thing, in a word, is tolerated 
which can in any way be passed 
into an equivoque, Their conver- 
sation inthis respect resembles their 
dress — no matter how thin that 
covering may be, so that there be 
one. 

So much fora French assembly, 
or fashionable rout, which certainly 
excels an English one in elegance 
and faney, as much as it falls short 
of it in substantial mirth. » The 
French, it must be confessed, infi- 
nitely excel every other nation in 
all things connected with spectacle, 
and more or less this spectacle per- 
vades all their parties. They dance 
they converse, they sing, for exhi- 


bition, and as if they were on the 


stage. Their conversation, there- 
fore, bas frequently more wit than 
interest, and their daneing more 
vanity than mirth, ‘They seem m 
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both respects to want that happy 
carelessness which pleases by being 
pleased. A Frenchwoman isa figu- 
yante even in her chit-chat. 

It may be expected that I did 
not omit to visit the theatres. Mr. 
Younge accompanied me succes- 
sively to nearly all of them — two 
or three in an evening. Upon this 
subject, however, I shall say no- 
thing, as every book of travels has 
so fully described some or other 
of them, that nothing in fact is fur- 
ther required. 

[ had resolved not to leave Paris, 
without seeing the Emperor, and 
being informed that -he was te hold 
an audience on the following day, 
Lapphed to Mr. Younge to procure 
my formal introduction. With this 
purpose we waited upon General 
Armsirong, who sent my name to 
the Grand Chamberlain, with the 
necessary formalities. ‘This forma- 


lity is a certificate under the hand of 


the Ambassador, that the person 
soliciting the introduction has been 
introduced at his own Court, or 
that, according to the best know- 
ledge of the Ambassador, he is not 
a merchant — ‘a negociant actuel.’ 
It may be briefly observed, how- 
ever, that the Jrench negociant 
answers better to the English me- 
chanic, than to the honourable ap- 
pellation, merchant. General Arin- 
strony promised me a very interest- 
ing spectacle in the Imperial au- 
dience. “« Tt’s the most splendid 
court in Lurope,’’ said he: “ the 
Court of Londen, and even of Vi- 
enna, will not bear a comparison 
with it.” very one agreed with 
the justice of this remark, and my 
curiosity Was sivongly excited, 

On the appointed day, about 
three o'clock, Mr. Younve accom- 
panied me to the palace, where we 
immediately conducted to 4 
splendid saloon, termed 


were 


Wilich is 
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the Ambassadors’ hall. Refresh. 
ments were here handed round to 
the company, which was very nu- 
merous, and amongst them many 
German Princes in their grand 
court dress. The conversation be. 
came very general; those who had 
seen Buonaparte describing him to 
those who were about to be intro. 
duced. Every one agreed that he 
was the most extraordinary man 
that Europe had produced in many 
centuries, and that even his appear- 
ance was in no slight degree indj- 
cative of his character. “ Ie pos- 
“ sesses an eye,’ said one gentleman, 
“in which Lavater might have 
“ understood a hero.” Mr. Younge 
confirmed this observation ; and 
prepared me to regard him with 
more than common attention. 

The doors of the saloon were 
at length thrown open, and some 
of the officers of the Grand Cham- 
berlain, with white wands and em- 
broidered robes and scarfs, bowing 
low to the company, invited us by 
waving their staves, to follow them 
up the grand staircase. Every one 
now arranged themselves, in pairs, 
behind their respective Ambassa- 
dors, and followed the ushers in 
procession, according to the prece- 
dence of their respective countries, 
the Imperial, Spanish, and Nea- 
politan Ambassadors forming the 
van. The staircase was lined on 
both sides with grenadiers of the 
Legion of Honour, most of whom, 
privates as well as officers, were 
arrayed in the order. The officers, 
as we passed, exchanged salutes 
with the ambassadors ; and as the 
Imperial ambassador, who led the 
procession, reached the door of the 
anti-chamber, two trumpeters on 
each side played a congratulatory 
flourish. The ushers who had led 
us so far, now took their stations 


on each side the decor, and acs 
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in more splendid habits, succeeded 
them in the office of conducting 
us. 
We now entered the anti-cham- 
ber, in which was stationed the 
yeguiar guard of the palace. We 
were here saluted by the privates 
and officers, the Imperial guard be- 
ing considered as part of the house- 
hold From the anti-chamber we 
d onwards, through nearly a 
dozen most splendid apartments, 
and at Jength reached the presence- 
chamber. 

My eyes were instantly in search 
of the Emperor, who was at the 
farther extremity, surrounded by a 
numerous circle of officers and coun- 
sellors. The circle opened on our 
arrival, and withdrew behind the 
Emperor. The whole of our com- 
pany now ranged themselves, the 
Ambassadors in front, and their se- 
veral countrymen behind their re- 
spective ministers. 

Buonaparte now advanced to the 
Imperial Ambassador, with whom, 
when present, he always begins 
the audience. I had now an op- 
portunity to regard him attentively. 
His person is below the middle 
size, but well composed; his fea- 
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tures regular, but in their tout en- 
semble stern. and commanding ; his 
complexion sallow, and his general 
mien military. He was . dressed 
very splendidly in purple _ velvet, 
the coat and waistcoat embroidered 
with gold bees, and with the 
grand star of the Legion of Honour 
worked into the coat. 

He passed no one without no- 
tice, and to all the Ambassadors 
he spoke once or twice. When he 
reached General) Armstrong, he 
asked bim whether America could 
not live without foreign commerce 
as well as France? and then added, 
without waiting for his answer, 
“There is one nation in the world 
“ which. must. be taught by expe- 
“rience, that her merchapts are 
“not necessary to the existence of 
“all other nations, and _ that she 
“ cannot hold us all in commercial 
“ slavery: England is only sensible 
“ in her compters,” 

‘The audience took up little less 
than two hours, after which the 
Iimperor withdrew into an adjoin- 
ing apartment; and the company 
departed in the same order, and 
with the same appendages as upon 
their entrance,” 





CASTLE OF BLOIS, AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRY. 


{From Lieut.-Colonel Pinckney’s Travels through the South of France.] 


. N the following morning 

we resumed our journey 
for Blois, a distance of thirty miles, 
which we proposed to reach the 
same day. 

The country for some leagues 
very nearly resembled that through 
which we had passed on the pre- 
ceding day, except that it was 
more thickly spread hith houses, 
and better cultivated. Windmills 


are very frequent along the whole 
line of the Loire, the wheat of the 
country being ground in the vici- 
nity of the river, so as to be 
more convenient for transporta- 
tion. These mills are beautifully 
situated on the hills and rising 
grounds, and add inuch to the 
cheerfulness 5f the scenery. The 
road, morever, Was as various as it 
was beautiful. Sometimes it passed 
through 
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through open fields, in which the 
peasantry were at work, to get in 
their barvest. Upon sight of our 
horses, the labourers, male and fe- 
male, ceased from their work, and 
ran up to the carriage: some of the 
yotnger women would then pre- 
sent us with some wheat, barley, 
or whatever was the subject of 
their labour, accompanying it with 
rustic salutations, and more fre- 
quently declining than accepting 
any pecuniary return. ‘This con- 
duct of the French peasantry is a 
perfect contrast to what a traveller 
must frequently meet in Ame- 
rica, and still more frequently in 
Kngland. Amongst the inferior 
classes in| England and America, 
to be a stranger is to be a subject 
for insult. So much I may say in 
justice for the French of the very 
lowest condition, that I never re- 
ceived any thing like an insult, and 
that they no sooner understood me 
to be a stranger, than they were 
officious in their attentions and in- 
formation. 

1 inquired of Mr. Younge- what 
were the wages of the labourers 
in this part of France. “ Their 
“ wages,”’ said he, “ are very dif- 
“ferent according to the season. 
“Tn harvest-time, they have as 
“much as 36 sols, about Is. 6d. 


“English money. ‘The average 
“daily wages of the year may 


“amount to 24 sols, or a shilling 
“English; they are allowed more- 
“over, three pints of the wine of 
“the country. ‘Their condition is 
“upon the whole very comfort- 
“able: the greater part of them 
“have a cow and a small shp of 


“land. ‘There is a great deal of 
* common land alone the whole 
“course of the Loire, and the 


“farmers have a practice of ex- 
“changing with the poor. The 
“poor, for example, in many dis- 
“tits, have a mght of comimon- 
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age, during a certain number of 
days, over all the common fields - 
the farmers having possession of 
these lands, and finding it incon. 
veniert to be subject to this par- 
ticipation, frequently buy it off; 
and in exchange assign an acre or 
more to every cottage in the pa- 
“rish. These cottages are let to 
“the labourers for lite at a mere 
“nominal rent, and are continued 
“to their families, as long as they 
“remain honest and industrious, 
“ There is, indeed, no such thing 
“as parochial taxes for the relief 
“of the poor, as in England, but 
“ distress seldom happens without 
* being immediately relieved.” 

“ In what manner,” said | “ do 
“ the French poor live?” 


“ Very cheaply, and fet, all 


“c 


“ 


ee 


«4 


cf 


“things considered, very sufli- 
“ciently. You who have lived 
‘almost the whole of your life 


“in northern climates, can scarcely 
“form any idea, what a very difle- 
“ rent kind of sustenance is required 
“in a southern one. In Ireland, 
“ however, how many robust bo- 
“dies are solely nourished on milk 
and potatoes: now chesnuts and 
“grapes, and turnips and onions 
“in France, are what potatoes are 
“in JTreland. The breakfast of our 
« labourers usually consists of bread 
«and fruit, his dinner of bread and 
“an onion, his supper of bread, 
«milk, and chesnuts. Sometimes 
«a pound of meat may be boiled 
« with the onion, and a bouille i 
“thus made, which with manage- 
“ment will go through the week. 
« The climate is such as to require 
“no expence in fucl, and very 
« little in clothes.” 

In this conversation we reached 
Feures, a village situaced on 3 
Jain, which in its verdure, and m 
the fanciful disposition of some 
trees and groves, reminded me be! 
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similitude was increased by a house 
on the further extremity of the vil- 

: it was situated in a lawn, 
and entirely girt around by walnut 


trees, except where it fronted the - 


road, upon which it opened by a 
neat palisadoed gate. I have no 
doubt, though I had no means of 
verifying my opinion, that the pos- 
sessor of this estate had been in 
England. The lawn was freshly 
mown, and the flowers, the fresh- 

inted seats, the windows extend- 
ing from the ceiling to the ground, 
and even the circumstance of the 
poultry being kept on the common, 
and prevented by a net-work from 
getting on the lawn—all these 
were so perfectly in the English 
taste, that 1 offered Mr. Younge any 
wager, that the possessor had tra- 
velled. “ He is most probabiy a 
“ returned emigrant,” said Mr. 
Younge: “ It is inconceivable, 
“how much this description of 
“men have done for France. The 
“government, indeed, begins to 
“understand their value, and the 
“list of the proscribed is daily 
“ diminishing.” 

From Ecures to Chousi, the 
country varies very considerably. 
The read is very good, but occa- 
sionally sandy. ‘To make up for 
this heaviness, it is picturesque to 
a degree. The fields on each side 
are so small as tu give them a pe- 
culiar air of snugness, aud to sug- 
gest the idea to a traveller, how 
delightful would be a fancy cottage 
in such a situation. For my own 
part, I was centinually building in 
my imagination. ‘These fields were 
well enclosed with thick and high 
hedges, and ornamented with hedge- 
rows of chesnut and waluut trees. 
There was scarcely any of them 
but what had a foot-path on the 
nde of the road: in others there 
Were bye-paths which led from the 
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road into the country, sometimes 
to a village, the chimneys ouly of 
which were visible; at other times 
to a chateau, the gilded pinnacle of 
which shone afar from some dis 
tant hill. I observed several fields 
of flax and hemp, and we passed 
several cottages, in the ns of 
which the flax flourished in great 
perfection. Mr. Younge informed 
me, that every peasant grew a suf- 
ficient quantity for his own use, 
and the females of his family 
worked them up into a strong, 
but decent-looking linen. “ This 
“ is another circumstance,” said 
he, “ which you must not forget 
“jin your comparison between the 
“poor of France and other king- 
“«doms. The French peasantry, 
“ and particularly the women, have 
“more ingenuity than the English 
“or American poor; they uni- 
“versally make every thing that 
“is connected with their own 
“clothes, Their beds, blankets, 
“ coats, and linen of all kind, are 
“of the manufacture of their own 
“families. The produce of the 
“man’s labour gocs clear to the 
“ purchase of food: the labour of 
“his wife and daughters, and even 
“a small portion of their labour, 
“ig sufficient to clothe him, and 
‘to provide him with his bed.” 


a> 


We passed several groups of vil- 
lagers reposing themselves under 


the shade: I should not indeed 
say reposing, for they were romp- 
ing, running, and conversing, with 
all the characteristic merriment of 
the country. They saluted us re- 
spectfully as we passed then, In 
one of these groups was a flageolet- 
player: he was piping merrily, his 
comrades accompanying the tune 
with motions of their hands and 
neck. “ Confess,” said Mademoi- 
selle St. Sillery, “ that we are @ 
«“ happy people: theie pyer crea- 

tures 
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“tures have been at their labour 
“ since sun-rise, and yet this is the 
“way they repose themselves.”— 
“Are they never wearied?” said 
I. “ Never so much so, but what 
“they can sing and dance: their 
“ good humour seems to held them 
“in the stead of the more robust 
“ nervés of the north. Even labour 
“ itself is not felt, where the mind 
“ takes its share of the weight.” 


“ You are a philosopher,” said 
Mr. Younge to her, smiling. 
“JT am a Frenchwoman,” re- 


plied she, “and would not change 
“my cheerful flow of spirits for 
‘all the philosophy and wisdom 
“in the universe. Nothing can 
“make me unhappy whilst the sun 
‘ shines,” 

[ know not whether I have be- 
fore mentioned, that a great quan- 
tity of maize is cultivated in this 
part of the kingdom. The roofs 
of the cottages were covered with 
it, drying in the sun; the ears are 
of a bright golden yellow, and in 
the cottage gardens it had a beau- 
tiful effect. I observed, moreover, 
a very striking difference between 
the system of cultivating the flax 
in England andin France. In Eng- 
land, the richest jJand only is chosen ; 
in France, every soil indiscrimi- 
nately. The result of this differ- 
ence is, that the: flax in France is 
infinitely finer than in England, a 
circumstance which may account 
tor the superiority of their lawns and 
cambrics. 

We reached Chousi to an early 
dinner. ‘The woman of the house 
apologised that she had no suitable 
for sv large a company, “ but 
and sons were wa- 
“‘thering apples in the orchard, 
“and if we would dine there, we 
should find it cheerful enough.” 
We readly adopted this proposal, 
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der an apple-tree. Mademoiselle 
and myself had agreed to divide be. 
tween us the office of purveyor to 
the party. It was my part to see 
that the meat or poultry was pot 
over-boiled, over-hashed, or over. 
roasted ; and it was her’s to arrange 
the table with the linen and plate 
which we brought with us. It is 
inconceivable how much comfort, 
and even elegance, resulted from this 
arrangement. 

Mr. Younge and myself being 
engaged in an argument of some 
warmth, in which Mrs. Younge 
had taken part, Mademoiselle St. 
Sillery had given us the slip, and 
the carriage being ready, I had to 
seek her. After much trouble, | 
found her engaged in a childish 
sport with some boys and girls, 
the children of the landlord: the 
game answered to what is known 
in America by the name of hide 
and seek, and Mademoiselle St. 


Sillery, when I found her, was 
concealed in a saw-pit. I have 
mentioned, I believe, that this 


young lady was about twenty years 
of age; an elegant fashionable girl, 
and as far removed from a romp 
and a hoyden, as it is possible to 
conceive ; yet was this young lady 
of fashion now engaged in the most 
puerile play, and even seemed dis- 
appointed when she was called 
from it. Such is the French le- 
yity, that sooner than not be in 
motion, the gravest and most dig- 
nified of them would join in a hunt 
after a butterfly. I have frequently 
been walking, with all possible gra- 
vity, with Mademoiselle St. Sillery, 
when she has suddenly challenged 
me to run a race, and before | 
could recover my astonishment, oF 
give her an answer, has taken to her 
heels. 

We reached Blois rather late: 
we had intended to have staid there 
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only the night; but as it was too 
jate to see the town, and the fol- 
lowing morning was showery, we 
remained there the whole day, and 
very pleasantly passed the aiter- 
noon in walking over the town, 
and informing ourselves of its cu- 
riosities. ‘Thé situation of Blois is 
gs agreeable as that of all the other 
principal towns on the Loire. ‘The 
main part of it is built upon a hell, 
which descends by a gentle deeli- 
vity to the Loire; the remaiuag 

rt of it is a suburb on the oppe- 
site side of the river, to which it is 
joined by a bridge resembling that 
at Kew, in England. From the 
hill on which the town stands, is a 
beautiful view of a rich and lovely 
country; and there is certainly not 
a town in France or in Europe, 
with the exception of ‘Tours and 
Toulouse, which can command such 
a delightful landscape. It appeared, 
perhaps, more agreeable to us, as 
we saw it after it had been fresh- 
ened by the morning rain, The 
structure of the town does not cor- 
respond with the beauty of its site. 
The streets are narrow, and the 
houses low. ‘here are some of the 
houses, however, which are very re- 
spectable, and evidently the habita- 
tion of a superior class of inhabi- 


tants. They reminded me much of 


what are common in the county 
towns of England. 


But the boast and ornament of 


Blois is its chateau, or castle. We 
employed some hours in going over 
it, and J shall therefore describe it 
with some fullness. 

The situation of it is extremely 
commanding, and therefore very 
beautiful. It is built upon a rock 
which overhangs the Loire, all the 
castles upon this river being built 
with the evident purpose of con- 
trouling and commanding the na- 
Vigation, What first struck us 
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very forcibly, was the variety and 
evident dissunilarity of the several 
parts, This circumstance was ex- 
plained to us by our guide, who 
informed us that the castle was the 
work of several princes. The east- 
ern and southern fronts were built 
by Louis the Twelfth, about the 
year 1520; the northern front was 
the work of Francis the First; and 
the western side of Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans. livery part, accord- 
ingly, has a diflerent character. 
What is built. by Louis the Twelfth 
is heavy, dark, and gothic, with 
small reoms, and pointed arches. 
‘The work of Francis the First is 
a curious specimen of the Gothic 
architecture in its progress, perhaps 
in its very act of transit into the 
Greck and Roman orders; and 
what has been done by Gaston, 
bears the character of the magni- 
ficent mind and bold genius of that 
great prince. This comparison of 
three different styles, on the same 
spot, gave me much satisfaction. 

- The rooms, as I have said, such 
as were built by Louis the Twelfth, 
are small; and those by Francis 
spacious, lofiy, and boldly vaulted. 
Nothing astonished me more than 
the minor ornaments on the points 
of the arches; they were so grossly, 
so vulgarly imdecent, that I was 
fearful the ladies might observe me 
as I looked at them: but such was 
the taste of the age. Others of 
the ornaments were less objection- 
able: they consisted of the devices of 
the several princes who had resided 
there. 

We were shewn the chamber in 
which the celebrated Duke of Guise 
was assassinated, and the guide 
pointed out the spot on which he 
feli, A smail chamber, or rather 
anii-chamber, leads to a ijarge: 
apartment: the Duke had_ passed 
through the door of this anti- 
” chamber, 
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chamber, and was opening the 
further door which leads into the 
larger apartment, when he was as- 
sassinated by order of Henry the 
Third. His body was immediately 
dragged into the larger apartment, 
and the King came to view it. 
“How great a man was that!” 
sail he, pointing to his prostrate 
body. Historians are still divided 
on the quality of this act, whether 
it is to be considered as a just exe- 
cution, or as a cowardly assassina- 
tion. Considering the necessary 
falsehood, and breach of faith, un- 
der which it must have been per- 
petrated,- the moralist can have 
no hesitation to execrate it as a 
murder. 

We passed from this part of the 
castle to the tower at the western 
extremity, called La Tour de cha- 
teau Reenaud, and so called, because 
a seigniory of that name, though 
distant twenty-one miles, is visible 
from its summit. The Cardinal of 
Guise, being seized on the same 
day in which his brother was as- 
sassinated, was imprisoned in this 
castle, and after passing a night in 
the dungeons, was executed on the 
day following. The dungeons are 
the most horrible holes which it is 
possible to conceive: the descent to 
them entirely indisposed us from go- 
ing down, Imagine a dark gloomy 
room, itself a horrible dungeon, and 
in the centre of the floor a round 
hole, of the size and shape of those 
on the paved foot-paths in the streets 
of London, for shooting coals into 
the cellars. Such is the descent to 
these dungeons; and in such a 
place did the great and proud Car- 
dinal of Guise terminate a lite of 
turmoil and ambition. 

We next visited the Salle des 
Etats, or the States’-hall, so called, 
because the States General were 
there assembled by Henry the 
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Third: it is a large and lofty room 
but the part of it which chiefly at. 
tracts the attention of travellers js 
the fire-place, where the bodies of 
the Guises were reduced to ashes on 
the day following their murder. h 
is not, however, easy to conceive, 
why vengeance should be carried s@ 
far, 

The western front of the castle, 
which was built by Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, is in every respect wor- 
thy of that great prince, and of the 
architect employed by him, the 
illustrious Mansard. This archi- 
tect laboured three years upon this 
front, and having already spent 
three hundred and thirty thousand 
livres, informed the prince, that it 
would require one hundred thou- 
sand more to render it habitable. 
The prince, however, eager both to 
encourage the artist, and to have the 
work finished, could not nruster up 
the money, which in that age was 
an immense sum: the front, there- 
fore, was left in the state in which 
it now remains. It is as much to 
the credit of the Duke as to that 
of the architect, that this noble 
front constituted his pride, and that 
he felt the value of this work of 
Mansard, 

The gardens of the castle are 
worthy of the structure to which 
they are attached: Henry the 
Fourth divided them by a gallery 
into the upper and lower gardens, 
but nothing now remains of this 
rallery but the ruins. The garden 
itself is now sold or let to private 
persons. Pat yis 

Blois has several other buildings 
which are worthy of the attentios 
of a leisurely traveller: amongst 
these is the college, which for- 
merly belonged to the Jesuits, 
and which is at present a nation 
school. ‘The church attached to 


the college combines every —_ 
« 
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ofarchitecture: there are two splen- 
did monuments, moreover; the one 
to Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the 
gather to a daughter of this prince. 
The courts, likewise, in which the 
police is administered, are not un- 
worthy of a cursory attention ; they 
gre very ancient, having been built 

the former Counts of Blois, 

We were shewn likewise the aque- 
ducts: the waters rise from a deep 
gubterraneous spring, and are con- 
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veyed in a channel cut in a rock. 
This channel is said to be of Roman 
construction, and from its charae- 
teristic boldness, and even greatness, 
it most probably is so. Whence is 
it, that this people communicated 
their characteristic energy even to 
trifles? The channel of the aque- 
duct empties itself into a reservoir 
adjoining the city walls, whence the 

are distributed in pipes through al 
quarters of the city.” 





CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE ARABIANS. 


{From Lord Vatentia’s Travels. } 


“ MOCHA, as well as the other 
towns belonging to the 
Imaum, is governed by a Dola.— 
Formerly, an Arab of high rank was 
appointed to this office; but now, 
that the authority of the sovereign 
is greatly weakened, it has been 
considered as more prudent to give 
the situation to a slave, who can 
always be removed, and from whom 
it is more safe to take the profits 
of his government. The Sheriffe 
of Abou Arish is an instance of the 
danger of appointing an Arab of 
the Prophet’s family, who are, in 
ct, an hereditary nobility, that 
aill consider themselves as entitled 
to all power among the Mussul- 
mauns. He was appointed to Le- 
heia by the present Imaum, and 
bo sooner reached his government 
than he prepared to rebel, and with 
very little difficulty resisted all at- 
tempts to drive him out. He has 
bow become a Wahabee, and per- 
fectly secured his independence. 
¢ second officer in the town is 
the Bas Kateb, or Secretary of 
State. This office is always held 
by an Arab, who is considered as a 


licenced spy of the Dola. The 
third is the Cadi, or Judge; and 
these three compose the Divan, 
where all public business is con- 
ducted, and where the Dola has 
only a vote. 

‘The government of Mocha is 
the best in the gift of the hnaum; 
not from the salary, which is trifling, 
but from the large sums which he 
is able to squeeze from the Banidns, 
and foreign merchants. The pre- 
sent Dola was a slave of the Vizier; 
but in-consideration of his good con- 
duct, he has received a title from 
the Imaum, and with it his free- 
dom, He is avaricious and tyran- 
nical; but he has realized a consi- 
derable revenue for the Imaum,,. as 
well as secured a great treasure for 
himself. He invented a new me- 
thod of extorting money from the 

Janiays, by confining them in @ 
room, and fumigating them with 
sulphur, till they complied with his 
demands, Mr. Pringle has fre- 
quently been obliged to complain 
at Sana of the obstructions he has 

ut in the way of commerce, and 
probably he would soon be a 

an 
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and obliged to disgorge his plunder. 
The Arabs have a whimsical apo- 
logue on the subject. They say, 
that when a Dola is appointed, he 
weighs nothing; that on going out 
of the gates of Sana, he weighs a 
frasel; that on arriving at his go- 
vernment, he weighs two; and goes 
on growing heavier and heavier, du- 
ring his stay; but that he dwindles 
and dwindles as he returns, till the 
gates of Sana reduce him to his pri- 
mitive leanness. 

The present Cadi is a most re- 
spectable character, and I am as- 
sured that he would consider it as 
an insult, were a fee to be offered 
to him. The consequence is, that 
Mocha is in general a_ peaceable 
town, and, during my whole resi- 
dence there, no act of violence took 
place. © The police is strict at night; 
and if any person should be 
found out of his house after the 
Dola had retired to rest, a period 
that is marked by the drums beating 
before his door, he would be con- 
ducted to prison. Opposite to the 
British factory is a collection of 
thatched huts, which answer this 
purpose, where a prisoner lives as 
comfortably as he can do in any 
part of the town. At present, a 
large number of people are confined 
there, who quarrelled with the Vi- 
zicr at Sana about religion, .broke 
his windows, and committed seve- 
ral other outrages. ‘They were ori- 
ginally confined in the island of 
Zeila, but the Dola there, finding 
that the violent heat of the climate 
injured their health, humanely sent 
them back to Mocha, where they 
still remain, without a hope of re- 
lease. They are fanatics, and regu- 
larly chant their evening prayers in 
a plaintive, and by no means un- 
pleasing manner. 

The Arabs, in general, seem to 
care very little about their religions 
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Friday is no otherwise distinguish. 
ed, than by the flag of the lmaum 
being hoisted on the forts, and the 
troops being paraded jn the square 
whilst the lower orders carry eo 
their usual occupations. Money 
will, at any time, induce an Arah 
to wave his prejudices; of which 
a curious Instance occurred during 
my first residence at the British 
factory. Captain Keys had given 
a pig to Mr. Pringle, which the 
Lascars of the Antelope refused to 
bring on shore. Some fishermen 
were, however, easily procured, who, 
for the usual fee of a dollar, brought 
it safe to the factory. Admiral 
Blanket, the chief of the fishermen, 
attended it himself in a state of 
perfect intoxication; but this was 
probably done to diminish his seru- 
ples in touching so unclean an 
animal, 

A longer residence among the 
Arabs settled in towns, has only 
increased the detestation and con- 
tempt, with which I behold them. 
They have all the vices of civilized 
society, without having quitted those 
of a savage state. Scarcely pos- 
sessed of a single good quality, they 
believe themselves superior to every 
other nation; and, though invete- 
rate cowards, they are cruel and 
revengeful. Superstitious followers 
of Mahommed, they do not obey 
one moral precept of the Koran; 
and though they perform the pre- 
scribed ablutions with strict regu- 
larity, yet I never heard of a vice, 
natural or unnatural, which they 
do not practise and avow; and, 
though they pray at regulated times 
to the Deity, yet they also address 
their prayers to more saints than 
are to be found in the Romish calen- 
dar. Hypocrisy and deceit are 5 
natural to them, that they prefer 
telling a lie, to speaking the truth, 
even when not urged to do so by 


any 
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any motive or interest. To this 
they ere trained from their youth. 
ad it forms a principal part of 
their education. As a government, 
they are extortioners and tyrants; 
as traders, they are fraudulent and 
corrupt; as individuals, they are 
sunk into the lowest state of igno- 
rance and debauchery; and, in 
short, require to be civilized more 
than the imbhabitants of the South 
Seas. 

The difference between this cha- 
racter of the Arabs, and that given 
by Mr. Niebuhr, may at first sight 
appear extraordinary ; but the dif- 
ference is more in appearance than 
reality, as it is evident that he 
takes his opinion from the reception 
he had met with among the wan- 
dering tribes. He seems, however, 
tohave imbibed a partiality for the 
nation in general, which the con- 
duct of the Dola of Mocha, in par- 


ticular, by no means justified; and 


he has attributed virtues to them, 
which [ cannot admit they possess. 
Whatever his reception might have 
been among the tented tribes; in 
Yemen, it was neither hospitable 
nor generous. Many, even in that 
country, are charitable ; but it is an 
outward duty of religion, and never 
extends beyond their own sect. I 
am perfectly ready to concur with 
him in his character of the wan- 
dering tribes, who, I believe, are 
less civilized, and have fewer vices, 
The virtue of hospitality, so neces- 
sary in the barren deserts which 
they occupy, is completely theirs; 
and their bravery, and strict sense 
ofhonour, elevated them far above 
their countrymen who reside in 
cities. [ should feel happy in sup- 
posing that this were owing to their 
blood being less contaminated by 
the mixture of slaves from every 
hation, a degradation from which 
they are preserved by their poverty ; 
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a poverty, however, that is inva- 
luable, as it ‘secures their free- 
dom. 

‘The Arab has essentially altered 
his conduct towards Christians, who 
may now walk about the streets of 
their towns without being liable to 
insult. ‘The different events which 
have taken place in India, and’ have 
so conspicuously elevated the Cross 
above the Crescent, have struck a 
panic to the heart of the Mussul- 
maun throughout the east. ‘It ean- 
not be supposed that he has beheld 
the change without repining; but 
it has forced upon his mind a con- 
viction of the superior power of 
the Christian, whom he hates as he 
ever did; but now fears, instead of 
dispising. The English have been 
the chief instruments in producing 
this change, and are therefore less 
popular in Arabia than their rivals, 
the French. Arabia was for a long 
time too remote from the scene of 
action to form any idea of the Bri- 
tish power: the veil was removed 
by the expedition to Egypt, when 
they were supported by the firmaun 
of the Grand Seignior, ordering 
them to destroy any of the ports in 
the Red Sea that did not afford 
them protection; and when it was 
evident that they had the power to 
put the order into execution. Still, 
the neglect, or timid caution of our 
officers, in submitting to the insult 
of having their seamen stolen from 
them, and circumcised, in defiance 
of their remonstranees, prevented 
the Arabs from feeling our real 
power; and this was heightened 
into contempt, by the not — 
of the afironts which were heape 
on Sir Home Popham, who en- 
deavoured to make his way to Sana 
as an Ambassador, but was obliged 
to return, as | have been informed 
by Mr. Pringle, in no very pleasant 
manner; though attended, a 
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he set out by a guard of one hundred 
marines, which ought either not to 
have been taken, or to have been 
employed in protecting him from 
insult. The defeated soldiers of 
Scindiah at length returned in hun- 
dreds, and, after great difficulty, con- 
vinced the Dola, and the mhabitants 
of Mocha, that the English actually 
could, and would fight: a fact 
which Mr. Pringle had found it im- 
possible to make them credit. 

A calm and moderate firmness 
would, I have no doubt, easily 
procure, for Christians in Arabia, 
every immunity and privilege 
which, as strangers, they could 
require. A single ship of war could 
at any time stop, not only the whole 
trade of Mocha, but also the ne- 
cessary supplies of provisions from 
Berbera. This would force a com- 
pliance with the reasonable demand, 
that the deserters should be given 
up; and this once done, the idea 
of impunity would be done away, 
and not a seaman would ever atter- 
wards place any confidence in their 
threats. A disgraceful prohibition 
also ought to be removed; a Chris- 
tian is not permitted to go out at 
the Mecca gate, although the Jews 
and Banians are. This is the more 
singular, as the two latter are con- 
sidered by Mussulmauns as inferior 
in character to the former, the Jews 
not believing in Christ, nor the 
Banians in Moses or Christ, who 
are both revered by the followers of 
Mahommed. 

The British factory, though one 
of the best houses in the town, has 
many inconveniencies, indepen- 
dently of its construction, the chief 
of which is its vicinity to the Dola’s 
stables, where the asses keep up an 
meessant braying, particularly if any 
noise in the night excite their atten- 
tion. The horses are, in the day- 
time, brought out into the streets, 
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where they are fastened by their 
hind legs with chains to the vround 
and by the head to the wall, e 
that it requires some precaution to 
pass between them, and still more 
to enter the gates of the factory, 
from the crowd of children belong. 
ing ,to the stable-keepers, who de- 
mand, rather than petition for, 
charity. The horses of Arabia are 
celebrated for their superior quali- 
ties ; and certainly I saw some at 
Mocha of uncommon beauty, par- 
ticularly about the head and neck, 
The Imaum is the only horse-dealer 
in his dominions, and these were 
his property, being sent down to 
Mocha for sale. ‘The price rarely 
exceeds one thousand dollars. The 
Arab system of riding totally de- 
stroys a horse ina very short time, 
He is taught only to walk, canter, 
or gallop, as at the menage; and 
when at full speed is made to stop 
short by means of a strong bit, 
which ruins his mouth in a year or 
two, while the force employed 
throws him on his haunches, and 
very frequently founders him at an 
carly age. ‘The asses are of two 
species; the one has a stripe of 
black down the shoulders, and cross 
bands of black on the legs; the 
other is like the Spanish, and as 
fine a breed; the mules are con- 
sequently very handsome. 

The climate of Mocha is more 
sultry than any I have yet expe- 
rienced, in Consequence of its vicl- 
nity to the arid sands of Africa, 
over which the S. E. wind blows 
for so long a continuance, as not 
to be cooled in its short passage over 
the sea below the straits of Bab-el- 
mandel. This monsoon continues 
above eight months in the year with 
such force, as frequently to render 
all cemmunication between _ the 
vessels in the road, and the shore, 
impossible, For the three or wat 
months 
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months that the opposite monsoon 
from the N.W. blows, the heat is 
much greater, and the airs are light. 
These winds extend only to Jibbel 
Teir; from which place to above 
Jidda they may be considered as 
variable for the whole year, though 
the prevailing one is generally from 
the same point in which the mon- 
soon blows in the lower part of the 
Guif. Above Cossier an extraor- 
dinary change takes place, for, 
thence to Suez the wind blows for 
rather more than eight months from 
the N.W. At Mocha, during the 
valence of the S. E. wind, a 
thicker haze covers the opposite 
cost; but the moment the north- 
wester commences, the opposite 
mountains and islands gradually 
appear. The high land of Assab 
is visible from Mocha, as given in 
the drawing, although its distance 
was ascertained to be seventy miles, 
by aset of cross bearings taken from 
the Island of Perim. ‘This proves 
that there is a great degree of re- 
fraction in the atmosphere, of 
which indeed we have still more 
positive proof, by the appearance 
of several other headlands at the 
same time, and which we knew 
were much too low to be seen di- 
rectly at the distance they actually 
were: a very singular phenomenon 
also occurred, which has been taken 
notice of by the ancients—the sun 
set like a pillar of fire, having 
totally lost its usual round form. 
The country, in the vicinity of 
Mocha, is more dreary than can 
well be conceived: to the foot of 
the mountains it is an arid sand, 
covered with an efflorescence, and 
producing in abundance the com- 
mon Mimosa, and a species of Sa- 
licornia, whose embrowned leaves 
and burnt appearance, give little 
idea of vegetation. Near the town 
the date-trees are in profusion; but 
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their stunted growth shows the 
difference between the soil of Ara- 
bia, and the fertile plains of India: 
even where a brackish well has 
given an opportunity of raising a 
few vegetables, the scene is still 
cheerless, from the fence of dried 
reeds, which is alone _ visible. 
Mr. Salt, by the permission of the 
Dola, paid a visit to Mossa, and 
intended to have gone on to Beit- 
el-Fakih, but was reealled in con- 
sequence of the disputes running 
high respectiag the renegadoes. 
Hic describes the country, even 
there, as uninteresting, though 
the mountains were fine, and there 
were fields of grain, and other ap- 
pearances of cultivation, This is 
owing to the river, which rises in 
the hills, and at one season is full 
of water, though it, in general, 
loses itself in the Tehama, with- 
out reaehing the sea. Once, in- 
deed, it found its way to Mocha, 
where it carried away a consider- 
able part of the Jews’ town, which 
is built in its usually unfrequented 
bed. Had Mocha not extsted, and 
had a vessel by accident approached 
the coast at that time, the mariners 
might justly have reported, that a 
river of fresh water there emptied 
itself into the sea. Future naviga- 
tors would have positively contra- 
dicted them; and would have been 
accused as liars, without having 
merited the title. 1 think it pro- 
bable that the accounts of the river 
Charles above Jidda, and the river 
Frat opposite to it, have originated 
in a similar circumstance. By the 
influence of inoney Mr. Salt expe- 
rienced a civil reception: he drew 
the town, of which I have given an 
engraving ; aud also the Dola’s son, 
who did the honours of the place, 

his father being absent. 
The singular appearance of the 
flat Tahama ef barren sand, ex- 
tending 
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tending from the mountuins to the 
sea, has given rise to the supposi- 
tion, that it bas been formed by 
gradual encroachments on that ele- 
ment; a supposition which is 
greatly confirmed by the strata that 
Mr. Pringle passed through in sink- 
ing a well, within the walls of the 
factory, and which are as follows: 
1. Rubbish of buildings, 8 feet, the 

level of high water. 
2. Clay, 2 ditto 
3. Sea mud and wreck, 1 ditto 
4. Broken madrepore and shells, 

6 ditto 
5. Sea sand and shells, 11 ditto 

In this measure he still persists, 
though the water oozes in so fast, 
that he has been obliged to sink a 
frame of wood, to keep it out. 
In the third measure the water 
was mephitic, and extremely of- 
fensive. As the depth increases it 
becomes less brackish, and at pre- 
sent one hundred pounds of water 
yield about one pound of salt. 
It is evident, therefore, that at 
Mocha the ‘Tahama, to the depth 
of twenty-eight feet, is com- 
posed of marine productions, ex- 
cept indeed the clay, the position 
of which seems to me most ex- 
traordinary. The harbour of Mo- 
cha, formed by the two forts. 
and the spits of landon which they 
are built, is still gradually filling 
up. Dows cannot now le in it; 
and the sea, which once washed the 
walls, is now at some little dis- 
tance. A long period has shown 
this cradual encroachment - still 
more in the ancient harbour of 
Okelis, close to the straits of Bab- 
el-mandel, where the Egyptian 
fleet could once lie, but where 
there is at present little more than 
a foot of water. 

The celebrated ancient mart of 
Mossa was probably at Mocha, 
from the appropriate description 
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handed down to us of its excellent 


anchorage on a sandy bottom 
But if so, it ceased ty exist for 


| e of a hermit, and 

the discovery of the cotiee, again 
brought it into notice. The history 
of the accidental landing of the 
crew of a ship, bound from India 
to Jidda, of the visit paid by the 
Captain to Sheik Shadelei, and the 
consequent sale of his Cargo to the 
Arabs, who were followers of the 
Sheik, was narrated to me by the 
Hadje Abdallah, and confirmed by 
the Bas Kateb, to whom [| applied 
for information. Mocha, accord- 
ing to these learned natives, was 
not in existence four hundred 
years ago; from which period we 
know nothing of it, till the dis. 
coveries and conquests of the Por- 
tuguese in India opened the Red 
Sea to the natives of Nurope. They 
first entered it in 1513, under Don 
Alphonso Albuquerque, with an 
intention of uniting — themselves 
with the Abyssmians against their 
common enemy the Mussulmauns, 
but returned without having reaped 
any advantage. In 1538, Sooli- 
maun Basha, commanding the fleet 
of the Soldan of Egypt, stopped at 
Mocha, on his return trom his dis- 
graceful expedition against Diu. 
it is only mentioned in his voyage, 
as acastle, and was therefore pro- 
bably a place of little importance, 
and had a ‘Turk for its governor, 
In 1609, when the Red Sea was 
first visited by the English under 
Alexander Sharpey, Mocha had 
greatly risen in lnportance, and 
had become the great mart for the 
trade between India and Egypt. 
‘The Turkish governor was, at that 
time, a man of prudence and libe- 
rality, so that the English traded 
suc- 


without any injury; but this 


cessor, in the following year, had 
very 
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different ideas, as Sir Henry 
Middleton experienced to his cost, 
who was betrayed, aud kept as a 
isoner for some time. These 
circumstances were too inimical 
to trade to admit of its continu- 
ance, aud there was only a Dutch 
factory at Mocha, when Mon- 
seur de la Marveille visited it in 
1708, and established a factory for 
his countrymen. Between that 
period and 17338 the English must 
have arrived, as, according to 
Niebuhr, they were there when 
the French bombarded the town, 
and obliged the Dola to pay his 
debts and reduce the duties from 
three to two and a half per cent. 
Mocha was probably then at its 
highest state of prosperity, when 
the English, the French, and the 
Dutch, carried on a regular trade 
with it, and by means of the una- 
vigation round the Cape of Good 


Hope the expense of the freight of 


collee was much lessened, and the 
consumption of it in Europe began 
proportionally to increase, 

From the fair of Berbera, Ara- 
bia draws her supplies of ghee, and 
a great number of slaves, camels, 
horses, mules, and asses; but the 
profit on these articles is much less 
than on the sale of India goods, 
which is the return made to the 
inhabitants of Africa, for the whole 
produce of the country thus brought 
to Berbera. Many chiefs of tie 
interior, and particularly the sove- 
reign of Hanim, who lives twenty 
days journey west of Berbera, send 
down caravans of their own, to 
purchase, with gold and ivory, the 
Manufactures of India. It is much 
to be regretted, that the sale is at 
present clogged by the unreasonable 


profits of the Banians, which of 


course yvreatly diminish the con- 
sumption. Were a regular trade 
carried on at Aden, whose sove- 
18y9, 
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reign would rejoice at the adoption 
of any plau likely to increase his 
small revenue, and the profit re- 
duced to about forty or fifty per 
cent, the consumption would pro- 
bably increase ten fold, for, at 
present, the Africans have no limit 
to their purchases of these articles, 
except the amount of their sales of 
ivory, gold, &c. The protits of 
the Baniaus would indeed be dimi- 
nished, but the honest manufac. 
turer would be a gainer in an equal 
proportion. 

It is a well-known fact that 
even’ in India, the muslins of Bri- 
tish manufacture tind a considerable 
market; and a few pieces of a 
checked pattern, which | had in 
Arabia, were universally admired. 
It is probable, therefore, that, if 
these were sent out to Aden, the 
would find a ready sale; as would, 
I have no doubt, our printed and 
quilted calicoes. The different 
articles of hard ware, which are 
much wanted by every uncivilized 
nation, at present, only reach the 
eastern coast of Africa by the way 
of Bombay and Mocha, though 
the estimates, that I have before 
made, respecting the return of Ara- 
bian articles to Europe, show equally, 
that British manufactures could be 
carried to Mocha at a little more 
than halfthe price they at present 
vbtain. 

The Samaulies, who inhabit the 
whole coast from Gardafui to the 
Straits, and through whose terri- 
tories the whole produce of the 
interior of Africa must consequently 
reach Arabia, have been represented 
by Mr. Bruce, and many others, 
as a savage race, with whom it 
would be dangerous to have con- 
nection. I think that this is an 
unjust accusation, and is sufficiently 
disproved by the extent of their 
inland trade, their great fairs, and 
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their large exports in their own 
vessels. A great number of them 
live close to Mocha, and-are a 
peaceable inoffensive race. Some 
Indian vessels were wrecked on the 
coast between Mount Felix and 
Zeila; the chief immediately 
seized all the property, but he not 
only saved the lives of the crews, 
but maintained them till they 
were sent to Mocha. This might 
have led to a closer intercourse, had 


it not been for the misconduct of 


the commander of a small vessel, 
who, during the Heyptian expedi- 
tion, stopped at the same place, 
and tried to force the clef to bring 
water on board, without being paid 
for it. On receiving a civil refusal 
to this unreasonable request, he 
sent his people on shore to storm 
the town. ‘The inhabitants laid an 
ambush, and cut them all off. 
The chief immediately wrote a 
letter to Mr. Pringle, which I saw; 
in it he professed his good will to- 
wards the English, and cited his 
conduct towards the wrecked ma- 
riners asa proof of his not wishing 
to injure that nation, but stated, 
that it was out of his power to 
oblige his people to comply with 
the unreasonable request of the 
Captain, and that the destruction 
of the assailants was only owing to 
their own misconduct. I[ fear that 
this 1s not a solitary instance, and 
that, on every side of Africa, the 
natives have occasionally had reason 
to consider a stranger and an enemy 
as the same thing. 

In their persons the Samaulies 
re neither Negroes nor Arabs. 
hey have woolly hair, drawn out 
into points, im every direction, 
but their noses are not flat. ‘They 
are hnely limbed, with a very dark 
skin, and beautifully white teeth. 
The expression of their countenance 
is neither fierce nor unpleasing. | 
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consulted several of the respectable 
merchants of Aden and Mocha, te 
specting the possibility of pene 
trating into the interior of Africa, 
by the caravans which return fror, 
Berbera, and they uniformly agreed 
that, by securing the friendship ot 
one of the Samauli chiefs, ana 
learning the langnage, an European 
might, in his own character, mak, 
the Journey in safety. It would 
certainly however be more wise 
that he should pass for a Mussy! 
maun, but not for an Arab. a no 
tion whom they detest. I think i 
probable that a trade is carried o 
westward from Haniin, by whict 
2 communication exists with the 
nations in the vicinity of the 
mountains of Komri. If so, ; 
traveller might at length reach thy: 
sources of the Nile, by de partiz . 
from Berbera, which is the positior 
nearest to them, that is access; 

to Europeans. 

The riches of Yemen may be 
considered as solely owing to its 
coffee, for it is from the sale of that 
article, that its merchants receive 
the dollars in Egypt, with which 
they purchase the manufactures auc 
spices of India. In former tim 
the balance of bullion, which was 
remitted to this latter country, 
amounted to twelve lac of dollars 
per annum. This year it will not 
be above two lac, a falling-off 
which is chiefly owing to the in- 
crease of the Muscat merchant 
vessels, which, under the protec 
tion of their neutral flag, carry rice 
to the Isle of France, and bring 
thence prize goods, which they 
purchase at half the original cost; 
by these means, not only myurng 
the regular trade of Sorat and 


Bombay, but greatly encouraging 


. } cle } 
the privateering of the Isl . 
France, whose inhabitants woul 


otherwise have no means of Gispe- 
ap eeea 
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sing of the property they capture. 
itis even believed, that frequently 
the Muscat flag is only a cover, 
and the goods thus exported to 
Arabia, are bona fide French pro- 
perty. Arabia itself consumes only 
a small proportion of its imports ; 
the residue, after paying a duty of 
three per cent. on the import, and 
seven on the export, is sent, by 
dows, to Massowah, Jidda, and 
Aden, for the fair of Berbera. On 
the returns of gold and ivory, a 
very considerable profit is also made 
by the Bavians, who nearly mono- 
polise the whole trade. 

The number of these Gentoo 
merchants, at present resident at 
Mocha, is about two hundred and 
fifiy; there are also about thirty 
at Beit-el-Fakih, and fifty at Zebeid. 
Most of them come from Jeygat, 
a piratical state at the entrance of 
the Guif of Cuich; they come 
young, and slay till ihey have 
made a sufficient property to live 
comfortably at home. ‘They nerer 
bring their wives with them, from 
a dread of their being insulted by 
the Arabs. Nothing but the great 
profits attending their trade, could 
mduce a person of any property to 
live so wretched a life; yet Devagé, 
the Company’s broker, is con- 
sidered as sufliciently rich to com- 
mand three or four lacs of dollars 
at a moment’s notice. The Arabs 
are perfectly aware of their riches, 
and frequently extort money from 
them, particularly when about to 
return to India. Devyayé’s brother, 
who was before his departure the 
head of the house, escaped on 
board an English vessel, without 
having undergone the last squeeze 
which the Dola intended to give 
lim. Devacé, to avoid punish- 
ment, was obliged to prove, that 
he had been carried on board against 
lus will, The Gentoos lived accord- 
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ing to their own laws, and show a 
great obedience to the chief Banian, 
who ‘acts for them in all public 


concerns. In private life they are. 


mofiensive and timid; and even 
their religious prejudice, which 
prevents their destroying any thing 
that has life in it, 1s noobs Ae 
traders, however, it is impossible 
to speak well of them, for no tie 
of honesty binds them. Qne mer- 
chant boasted to Mr. Pringle, that, 
in a sale of silk, he had made tea 
frassels turn out twelve and a half. 
This, however, was after that gen- 
tleman had detected their frauds, 
and had procured proper weights 
for the use of the factory. 

A very large kind of dow, which 
is called a ‘Trankey, is employed 
in the trade between India and 
Mocha. ‘These vessels have the 
privilege of not paying any dnty 
to the Imaum, while a ship that 
lands any part of her cargo, is obliged 
to pay five hundred dollars, and 
a brig three hundred. ‘This pre- 
vents the vessels that come for cof- 
fee, from bringing any articles for 
sale, as a whole cargo would not be 
sold under some months, and the 
profits upon a few pieces of muslin 
or cloth would not equal the five 
hundred dollars. It 1s, however, 
“an old custom, and cannot be 
“ changed.” 

Yemeu has probably reached its 
createst prosperity, and may indeed 
be considered as on the decline. 
The coffee country is gradually fall- 
ing into the hands of the Sheritle 
of Abcu Arish, who has become 
a follower of Abdul Waheb, and 
has opened the port of Loheia for 
the exportation of coffee, ‘The 
Suliaun of Aden also procures 4 
small quantity, and will probably 
increase his territories at the ex- 
pence of the Imaum. His port is 
so far superior to any other in 

AK2 Arabia, 
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Arabia, that I cannot but believe 
it will soon become the mart for 
all ‘that is exported, except to 
Suez. The rise of Mecha has been 
owing to accidental circumstances, 
which now no longer operate, and 
jts trade will probably remove to 
Loheia and Aden. As the dynasty 
of the present Imaum may be thus 
at an end, [have been induced to 
bring down the history of his fa- 
mily from the time of Mr. Niebuhr, 
to whose accuracy on this and on 
every other occasion, I am bound 
to pay the tribute of approba- 
ion. 

According to Mr. Niebulir, in 
the year 1763, the eleventh Imaum, 
El Mahadi Abbas, reigned in Sana. 
His eldest son Abdallah died be- 
fore him; according therefore to 
the usual Mussulinaun custom, he 
was succeeded by his second son 
Ali, the present [maum, who as- 
sumed the title of Elmansdéor, on 
his accession in the year 1774. El 
Mahadi Abbas left, beside Ali, the 
following issue. 3d, Khassem. 4th, 
Mohammed. 5th, Achmed. Gth, 
Yusuf. 7th, Ismael. Sth. Hassan. 
9th, Hossein. 10th, Abdulrachman. 
Iith, Jachia. 12th, Ibrahim. 1L3th, 
Soolimaun, I4th, Saduc. loth, Sa- 
lauddien. 16th, Saleb. 17th, Ya- 
coub. 8th, Sherituddien. 19th, 
Shumsuddien. 20th, Abdulkerim. 
The present Imaum has only nine 
sons. Ist, Achmed. 21, Hassan. 
3d, Abdallah. 4th, Mohammed. 
Sth, Jachia. 6th, Ismael. 7th, 
Khassem. Sth, Abbas. 9th, Salid. 
Achmed has three sons, Khassem. 
Ibrahim, and Abdallah; while his 
brother Abdallah has already fifteen. 
it is supposed that at the death of 
the Imaum the succession wil be 
disputed by Achmed and Abdallah ; 
the former, though the eldest, is 
the son of an Abyssinian slave ; he 
is rich, but avaricious, is the fa- 
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vourite of his father, and has vreat 
power as commandant of the mili- 
tary force at Sana. The latter js 
the son of an Arab wife, is in his 
manner open, in his character libe- 
ral, and consequently a great fa- 
vourite of the soldiers, 

The Imaum is at least  seventy- 
eight years old, and fast approaching 
te dotage ; he will not hear of any 
danger, and endeavours still to 
amuse himself in his sooty harem 
of four hundred Abyssinian slaves. 
The Vizier atiaches himself to the 
party of Abdallah, though, before 
the Imaum, he treats them with 
equal respect. As the powers of 
the old man decay, their hostilities 
become more open, and the Hadje 
Abdallah informed me, that, during 
his residence at Sana, they actually 
drew their jambeas on each other, 
in their father’s presence, but were 
separated by the Vizier. If, while 
disputing about the succession, they 
do net exert themselves to raise a 
force sutficient to resist the Waha- 
bee, they will have no kingdom to 
succeed to. The whole disposable 
force of Yemen did not then ex- 
ceed six hundred horse, and three 
thousand foot; not a tenth part of 
the force that their enterprising ene- 
my could bring against them. 

Although Sir Home Popham 
failed in his attempt to reach Sana, 
Mr. Pringle, the present acting re- 
sident, has twice visited that capi- 
tal, without meeting with any In- 
sults or difficulties, He informed 
mé that Sana is in latitude 195°. 
20’. N. and longitude 46°, 45°. east 
of Greenwich, and described the 
town as handsomely built, and 
surrounded by gardens. ‘The pa- 
lace is a residence not unworthy of 
a prince, and a considerable degree 
of dignity and splendour is kept up. 
On his first visit he carried presents 


to the amount of thirty thousand 
rupees, 











rupees, in shawls, satins, mustlins, 
gnd other rich articles, for the harem. 
These were extremely acceptable to 
the Imaum, and Mr. Pringle’s recep- 
tion was Consequently most gracious, 
On his second visit he untortunately 


‘changed his plan, and took hand- 


wme sabres and pistols, which were 
by no means suited to the present 
taste of the Imaum. He was, how- 
ever, very polite, and even assured 
Mr. Pringle, that he would issue 
rders that the French should re- 
ceive no supplies in any ef his ports. 
Had they actually appeared, I be- 
lieve that he neither possessed the 
pewer nor the inclination to refuse 
them. 

The difference of climate between 
the Tehama and the hills of Yemen 
is so great, as, generally, to produce 
illness in those who change from 
one to the other. ‘The air at Sana 
is cool, and in the nights even cold. 
Grain grows in abundance, and a 
profusion of fruit adds greatly to 
the luxuries of the table. A portion 
of these find their way to Mocha, 
where I have tasted apples, peaches, 
apricots, plumbs, and a variety of 
grapes. Of the latter, a small kind 
was particularly admired, which 
was called kismis, and had no 
stones. 

It has been argued by Mr. Bruce 
and others, that polygamy is ne- 
cessary in the East, in consequence 
of two females being born to one 
male. I inquired of the Hadje 
Abdallah if this were true, ac- 
cording to his experience ; and he 
a#sured me that it was. I eonfess, 
however, that I received the infor- 
mation from the Mussulmauns with 
some doubt, as it is evidently used 
by them as an argument in sup- 
port of their law, which gives the 
privilege of having more than one 
wife. Dr. Russel, who, from his 
Jong residence at Aleppo, had bet- 
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ter opportunities of investigating 
the truth, not only expresses a 
strong doubt on the subject, but 
also gives, in a note, the report of 
a Maronite priest, who was em- 
ployed in 1740, to number that 
nation in Aleppo; by which it ap- 
pears, that there were one thousand 
five hundred and_ thirty-three fe- 
males, and one thousand five hundred 
thales; a disproportion that cannot 
serve as the ground for an argu- 
ment in favour of polygamy. Mr. 
Niebuhr alse gives several lists, 
made by the Christian missionaries, 
of the children annually baptized 
by them in India; and here the 
males and females were nearly 
equal to each other, but rather in 
favour of the males; and though 
in the list of those baptized in Per- 
sia, there are only one hundred and 
nineteen to one hundred and fifty- 
one females, yet this difference is 
far from conclusive, even if it were 
not supposed to be owing to some 
accidental circumstance: a  con- 
jecture that may by no means ap- 
pear improbable, when it is ob- 
served how greatly this list differs 
from the others, taken in equally 
hot climates, and where polygamy 
is as Common as in Arabia. Were 
the fact, as asserted by the Mussul- 
mauns, to be proved, I should still 
doubt whether polygamy was not 
the cause, instead of the effect, 
of the birth of the supernumerary 
females. 
It is now above forty years since 
a new sect started up in Arabia, 
which has rapidly increased, and 
is likely to cause a greater change 
in the political situation of that 
country, than any event since the 
time of Mohammed, Abdul Wa- 
heb, a private individual, born, 
according to Niebuhr, in El Aidne, 
a town of the district of Daraie, in 
the province of aie iain 
1as 
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has given his name to his followers, 
who are from him called Wahabee. 
This extraordinary man, for many 
vears, studied the sciences in Ara- 
bia;*and, after travelling through 
Persia, and residing for some time 
at asra, returned to his native 


country, and = proclaimed himseit 


the reformer of the Mussulmaun 
religion. The province of Nedjed 
was at this time divided into a mul- 
titude of smailer tribes, cach o- 
verned by its own Sheik. To these, 
Abdul Waheb pon ed out the 
abusés which had crept into the 
Mussulmaun religion, particularty 
the worshipping of saints, and the 
use of spirituous liquors and other 
exhilarating articles. He reprobated 
the doctrine of the two sects of the 
Sunnis, with respect to the denying 
that the Koran was either created, 
or existing from all eternity, but ad- 
mitting that it was inspired by God, 
as a guide for the conduct of man- 
kind. However, as the greater part 
of the Sheiks were Sunnis, he con- 
ciliated them, by acknowledging the 
authority of the sayings of Moham- 
med. My good fiend the Hadje 
Abdallah, who was avowedly a Wa- 
habee, and was in Mecca at the 
time it was taken by Suud, gave me 
their profession of faith, which is as 
follows: 

“There is only one God. Tle is 
“ God, and Mohammed is his pro- 
‘ phet. Act according to the Ko- 
“ran, and the sayings of Moham- 
* med. It is unnecessary for you to 
“ pray for the blessing of God on 
* the prophet, oftener than once in 
* your life. You are not to mvoke 
“ the prophet to intercede with God 
“* jn your behalf, for his intercession 
« will be of no avail. At the day 
“ of judgment it will avail you. Do 
* wot call on the prophet; call on 
* God alone.” 

These doctrines rapidly spread 
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among the different tribes, whoce 
power was nearly equal, and tend. 
ed gradually to the rec o¢gnition of a 
supremely controlling power in the 
person of the reformer ; which 
completely destroy ed the former ba- 
lance of power, and gave to Ab- 
dul Waheb a preponderating influ- 
ence in the north-east part of Ara- 
bia. ‘The Sheiks, who did not ae- 
knowledee either his spiritual or 
temporal power, at leneth united 
arainst hii ; and, under the com- 
mand of the Sheik of Lachsa, whe 
was alarmed for his own safety, at- 
tacked him in his native city. Ab. 
dul "Waheb defended himself suc- 
cessfully on this occasion; and, on 
another, when his enemies arched 
against him with four thousand 
men. Abdul Waheb, from this 
time, gradually extended his terri- 
tories and his faith. Sheik Mek. 
rami, of Nedjeran, was one of his 
most powerful followers; and, ac- 
cording to the conjecture of Mr, 
Niebuhr, contributed greatly to bis 
prosperity ; a circumstance that was 
confirmed by Hadje Abdallah, who 
met the Sheik twenty-seven years 
ago at Mecca, and had much con- 
versation with him. 

Abdul Weheb was too eble a 
man, to leave neglected any means 
of increasing the activity of his fol- 
lowers; following,  tlerefore, the 
example of Mohammed,,. and fully 
aware of the influence which sellf- 
interest has over the human mind, 
he added to the inducements of 
religious zeal, the temptation of 
plunder, by declaring, that all the 
property belonging to those who 
were unconverted, was unholy, and 
to be confiscated for the use of their 
conquerors, —_— Numb rs, therefore, 
to save their property, {| rofessed 
themselves Wahahee before _ he 
marched against them, and imme- 
dietely began to attack their neigh 

outs, 











bours, in order to oblige them to 
change their religion, and give up 
their property. By these means, 
Abdul Waheb secured to himself 
the sapreme power over the whole 
province of Neded, while, by his 
wost powertul fservant, Sheik Mek- 
rani, he carried his hostilities into 
Yemen. On his death, he was 
peaceably succeeded in his spiritual 
and temporal power by his son Ab- 
duluziz. 

Ihave not been able to learn the 
date of Abduluziz’s accession, but 
he reigned till May, 1803, when 
he was assassinated, while at prayers 
in & mosque at Darail, his capi- 
ta, by an Arab, whose daughter 
he had forcibly carried away from 
her home many years before. The 
Arab immediately sold ail his pro- 
perty, and with a patient perse- 
verance fullowed the footsteps of his 
oppressor, whom, at length, though 
his spiritual and temporal sove- 
reign, he sacrificed to his private 
revenye. 

During the reign of Abduluziz, 
the religien of his father was ex- 
tended over the greater part of the 
peninsula of Arabia, either by the 
artas of his son Suud, or by his fol- 
lowers. Many Arab tribes of the 
Great Desert also recognized him 
as their religious head; and even 
it temporal concerns, indirectly ad- 
mitted his authority, by remitting 
him a proportion of their plun- 
der, for charitable purposes, when 
they took possession of the cele- 
brated burying-place of Hossein, at 
Arbela, and, according to their in- 
variable practice, destroyed his mag- 
nificent tomb, so highly venerated 
by the Persians, and the other fol- 
lowers of Alli. 

The Sheriffe of Abou-Arish had, 
as I have formerly mentioned, been 
appointed, by the Imaum of Sana, 
Dola of Loheia, where he soon be- 
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came independent. The diferent 
Sheiks, whe held many’ of the dis- 
tricts of Yemen under a kind of 
feudal tenure, which admitted the 
right of the svil to be in the 
JImaum, but who hardly paid him 
any thing for it, were encoureged 
by the success of the Sheriffe of 
Abou- Arish, end threw off even 
the appearance of obedience. The 
Imauin was too weak to conquer 
them; but they had a more power- 
ful opponent im the Wahabec, who 
reduced the Sherifte of Abou-Arish 
to obedience, and the necessity of 
adopting their religion, plundered 
hiin of his property, and then told 
him to go and indemnify himself 
in Yemen. He followed their ad- 
vice, or rather orders; and recogniz- 
ing Suud as his sovereign, garried 
devastation, in his name, to the gates 
of Mocha. Beit-el-Fakih, and the 
greater proportion of the coffee 
country, are his; and Hodeida alone 
wrevents him from securing the 
Vehama from Loheia to the straits 
of Bab-el-mandel. Although this 
place remain to the Imaum, as a 
possession, it is useless: since the 
Doula was obliged to burn the town, 
to prevent the houses from being 
occupied in the attack on the forts. 


In the latter his soldiers remained 
perfectly safe, as the Wahabee had 
ne Cannon; but he wall probably 


svon be obliged to embark, and fly 
to Mocha in search of food, when 
Mocha itself must expect to be at- 
tacked. 

Mecca and Medina have been so 
long recognized as the two princi- 
pal cities of Arabia, that the Wa- 
habee who aspired to the sove- 
reignty of the whole country, were 
particularly anxious to secure therm 
Galib, the present Sherille, is 4 
monster of iniguity, having scrupled 
no means to accumulate treasure, 
and having poisoned two ut 
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and a young prince of the Maladives, 
who came in a vessel of his own to 
Jidda, on his way to Mecca. He 
was of course unpopular, and his 
subjects by no means inclined to de- 
fend him. Even his brother-in-law, 
Mozeifé, had so little confidence in 
him, that on being sent on a mission 
to Daraie, he quitted his own party, 
and became a Wahabee. Abdulu- 
ziz, conceiving this a good oppor- 
tunity to attack the holy cities, early 
in January, 1803, intrusted Mozeilé 
with the command of twelve thou- 
sand men, who foucht several bat- 
tles with his brother-in-law, and 
constantly defeated him. In Fe- 
bruary of the same year, he laid 
siege to Tayit. 

Galib, who lad here his finest 
palaces and most flourishing gar- 
dens, hastened to its relief, and de- 
fended it for several days, ull his 
nephew Abdullah secretly retired 
in the night to Mecca; when, con- 
scious of the detestation in) which 
he was heid by his subjects, and 
dreading lest they should place Ab- 
dullah in his stead, he abandoned 
Tayif, having set his palaces on fire. 
Mozeilfé immediately entered, and 
his followers commenced _ their 
usual devastations. Eight hundred 
males were put to the sword, but 
the- harems were respected. Many 
houses were burned, and the whole 
were plundered; but the treasure 
of the Sheriffe had been conveyed 
to Mecca with his wives and_fol- 
lowers. <All the holy tombs were 


destroved, and among them that of 
Abdullah Ebn Abbas, the uncle of 


the prophet. an edifice celebrated 
throughout Avabia fer its pre- 
eminent beauty and sanctity. The 
grave itself, aud the stone which 
covered it, were net disturbed, 
Mozeifé, as a reward for his trea- 
chery, was appointed governor. 
Abduluziz had no intention that 
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Mecca, Medina, and their Sea 
ports of Jidda and Vambe chet 
be held by any descendant of the 
por as a viceroy under him: 
ie therefore sent his eldest son 
Suud to command the Victorious 
army at Tayif, which marched <0 
unexpectedly against Mecca, on 
the 26th of April, 1803, that the 
Sheritle, panic-struck, determined 
to retire, with all his treasures, to 
Jidda. He eflected this in the 
night, leaving his brother to make 
the best terms he could with the 
enemy. On _ the following day 
Mecca, for the first time since Mo- 
hammed entered it in 629, was 
obliged to submit to a hostile in- 
vader, who, however, strictly con- 
forined to the terms of capitulation, 
anc neither plundered nor injured 
the inhabitants. — The — religious 
prejudices of the Wahabee were 
greatly oflended by above eighty 
splendid tombs, which covered the 
remains of the descendants of Mo- 
hainmed, and formed the great or- 
nament of Mecea. ‘These were 
levelled with the ground, as was 
also the monument of the venera- 
ble and respected wife of the pro- 
phet, Kadijah. The cofiee-houses 
next felt the desolating zeal of the 
reformers. ‘I'he hookals were piled 
in a heap and burned, and the 
use of tobacco and coflee prohi- 
bited under severe penalties. The 
holy places were plundered of their 
valuable articles, but the Caaba re- 
mained uninjured. ‘The Wahabee 
have asserted, that the veneration 
paid to the black stone was idola- 
trous; and disapproved of the ce- 
remonies practised by the pilgrims 
at the stone of Abraham, which ts 
placed near the weil of Zemzein, 
and is supposed to have on it the 
mark of the patriarel’s foot, formed 
while he stood there to build the 
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js poured from the well, for the 
ilgrims to drink. Suud seems to 
i justly estimated the benefits 
which Mecca enjoyed from the an- 
nual influx of pilgrims ; lve there- 
fore acted with moderation, and 
confirmed the Cadi whom the Grand 
Seiguior had appointed. He also 
wrote to hiin the following letter: 


« Suud to Selim. 


“Tentered Mecca on the fourth 
«day of Moharem, in the 1218th 
«year of the Hejira. I kept peace 
“towards the inhabitants. I de- 
“strovyed all the tombs which they 
« jdulatrously worshipped. I abo- 
“lished the levying of all customs 
“above two and a half per cent. 
*Tconfirmed the Cadi, whem you 
“had appointed to govern in the 
“place, agreeably to the commands 
“of Mohammed. I desire that, 
fin the ensuing years, you will 
“sive orders to the Pachas of 
Shaum, Syria, Misr, and Egypt, 
“not to come accompanied by the 
Mahamel, trumpets, and drums, 
“into Mecca and Medina. For 
“why? religion is not profited by 
“these things. Peace be between 
“us, and may the blessing of God 
“be unto you! Dated on the 10th 
“day of Moharem.” This answers 
to our 3d of May. 

Ou the eleventh of May Suud 
marched against Jidda; but the 
delay at Mecea had given time to 
the Sheritle tu prepare for his re- 
ception, by bringing on shore all 
the cannon from the vessels in the 
harbour, and planting them on the 
walls. An attempt was made by 
the Wahabee to storm the town, 
but it failed. Suud, however, con- 
trived to cut off all supplies, even 
of water; in conse quenge of which, 
nuimbe rs ‘perished by thirst, in the 
wane days that the blockade con- 
tinued; and at length the Sherifle 
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was foreed by the inhabitants to 
offer a sum of money to Suud, on 
condition of his abandoning the 
siege. ‘The arrangements were ac- 

tually made for the payment of a lac 
and thirty thousand dollars, when 

the intelligence arrived of the death 
of Abduluziz, which induced Suud 
to return instantly to Daraie, lest 
any rival should dispute the suc- 
cession. Jidda was thus saved, and 
even Mecca fell again under the 
control of the Sherifle; but Tayif, 
the most lovely spot in Arabia, 
a spot so unlike the surrounding 
country, that the Arabs believe it to 
have ams a part of Syria, detached 
and dropped during the general de- 
luge, still remained in the hands of 
Mozeité. 


In 1804, Medina, with its trea-, 


sure, Which had accumulated for 
aves by the donations of the faith- 
ful, became a prey to the Waha- 
bee; and the tomb of the prophet 
shared the fate of those of his dee 
scendants. Jidda was again at- 
tacked, but without success, as the 
Sherifle had received supplies rom 
Egypt. Yambo fell, but was re- 
taken on the sea side. The Pachs 
of Syria forced his way through 
the undisciplined troops of Suud, 
and the usual ceremonies were per- 
formed by the Faithful at the holy 
Caaba, probably for the last time ; 
for the numerous hordes of the 
Wahabee now cover the Desert with 
their flying squadrons, and render a 

passage too dangerous to be at- 
tempted. 

The Jobassen Arabs, who ac- 
knowledge the religious supremacy 
of Suud, have occasionally entered 
the Red Sea, and, should they obey 
his call, and appear with their pow- 
erful naval foree before Jidda, re- 
sistance -would be unavailing, and 
the descendants of the Prophet 
would cease to reign in Arabia. 
The 
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The Imaum of Muscat has perished 
in battle, and bis son is said to be 
under the control of a Wahabee 
guardian. Yemen has no natural 
means of resisting the vast power 
of her opponent, and must sink un- 
der the imbecility of ier govern- 


ment. In the vast peninsula of 


Arabia, the little state of Aden 


alone offers any rational means of 


resistance to the power of the Wa- 
habee, by the wisdom of he; sove- 
reign, and the bravery of his little 
army. Gratitude calls upon the 
British to prevent his ruin; for to 
them he has ever been an attached 
and useful ally. During the expe- 
dition to the Red Sea, his port was 
open to them: and, on General 
Murray’s quitting Periin, the Bri- 
tish troops were, with unbounded 
contidence, admitted within his 
walls. On the appearance of the 
Johassen fleet in his harbour, in 
1804, while a large Surat vessel 
was lying there, he sent his sol- 
diers on board to protect her trom 
the pirates, and obliged them to 
put to sea, without receiving any 
supplies, though they offered him 
half of the plunder they had already 
made, if he would permit them to 
reman. ‘These repeated acts of 
friendship now call for a return, 
which it is perfectly in the British 
power to atiord. 

The Wahabee, conscious of their 
want cf arms and ammunition, and 
fully convinced of the benefit they 
would receive from a trade being 
opened between India and _ their 
ports, have made repeated offers to 
athe, Bombay government, of grant- 
ing immunities and exclusive privi- 
leves to the British merchants, if 
they weuld establish a factory at 
Loheia; they would therefore will- 
ingly comply with any request in 
favour of the Sultan ot Aden, as an 
ally of the British, and would, with 
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little regret, give up an attack on 
a power, wv hom they have hitherto 
found capable of resisting them. 

No answer has as yet been given 
to the applications of the Wahabee- 
and the Bombay government be. 
hoid, without concern, a revolution, 
which is again connecting the disu. 
nited Arebs under « ue supreme mas- 
ter. it is a circumstance well worthy 
of remark, that this has, for the 
first time since the death of Ali. 
occurred at a moment when the sur- 
rounding kingdoms ot Asia and 
Africa are sunk into the same state 
of imbecility anid distraction, to 
which they were reduced under the 
Romans, when the dissolute and 
lukewarm Christians were obliged to 
yield to the ardent and zealous fol- 
lowe rs of Mohamm« a. 

Low as the power of the Turkish 
empire has now fallen, | do not ex- 
pect that the Wahabee wil! com- 
pletely prevail against it, unless, by 
a communication with Europeans, 
they obtain supplies of arms and 
ammunition, and, with them, learn 
a proportion of European discipline. 
I consider Arabia, however, as lest 
for ever to the Sultaun; and, conse- 
quently, that he has ceased to be 
the head of the Mussulmaun reli- 
rion, The order of XM hammea, 
that his followers should, once m 


their lives, visit Mecca, can no longer 


be periurmed. The sucred city las 
heard the cain at host ie al lls, and 


Is In possession of a prince who de- 


nies to Mohamined that veneration 
which he received for 1200 years. 
His descendants will soon come 
to reign; and although the Koran 
may be revered for a longer period 
throughout a portion of Asia, the 
mighty fabric of Islamism must be 
considered as having passed away, 


. —_— atic 
from the moment that Suua en- 


tered Mecca on the 27th « f* April, 


3 7? , 
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CITY AND GOVERNMENT OF: TIMBUCTOO, 
NEARLY IN THE CENTRE OF AFRICA, 
[From Jackson’s Account of the Empire of Marocco.} 


“ TiMBUCcTOO, the great em- 
porium of central Africa, 
has, from time immemorial, carried 
on a very extensive and lucrative 
trade with the various maritime 
States of North Africa, viz. Ma- 
rocco, ‘Tunis, Algier, ‘Tripoli, Egypt, 
&e. by means of (akkabaahs) accu- 
mulated caravans, which cross the 
great Desert of Sahara, generally 
between the months of September 
and April inclusive: these akkabaahs 
consist of several hundred loaded 
camels, accompanied by the Arabs, 
who let them to the merchants for 
the transport of their merchandize to 
Fas, Maroceo, &c. at a very low rate. 
During their route, they are often 
exposed to the attacks of the roving 
Arabs of Sahara, who generally com- 
mit their depredations as they ap- 
proach the confines of the Desert. 
‘In this tiresome journey, the ak- 
kabaahs do not proceed in a di- 
rect line across the trackless De- 
sert to the place of their destination, 
but turn occasionaily eastward or 
westward, according to the situa- 
tion of certain fertile, inhabited, 
and cultivated spots, interspersed in 
various parts of Sahara, like islands 
in the ocean, called OQas, or Oases; 
these serve as watering-places to the 
Men, as well as to teed, refresh, and 
replenish the hardy and _ patient 
camel: at each of these Oases, the 
akkabaah sojourns about seven days, 
aud then proceeds on its jour- 
ney, until it reaches another spot 
of the same description. In the 
intermediate journies, the hot winds, 
denominated Shume, are often so 
Violent, as considerably, if not en- 
thely, to exhale the water carried in 


skins by the camels for the use of 
the passengers and drivers; on these 
occasions, the Arabs and people of 
Soudan affirm that 500 dollars have 
been given fur a draught of water ; 
and that ten or twenty are com- 
monly given when a partial exhala- 
tion has occurred. 

In 1805, a caravan procecding 
from Timbuctoo to Tafillet, was dis- 
appointed, in not finding water at 
one of the usual watering-places, 
when, horrible to relate, the whole 
of the persons belonging to it, 2000 
in number, beside 1800 camels, pe- 
rished of thirst! Accidents of this 
sert account for the yast quantities 
of huinan and other bones, which 
are found mingled together in va- 
rious parts of the Desert. 

The intense beat of the sun, aided 
by the vehement and parching wind 
driving the loose sand along the 
boundless plains, gives to the Desert 
the appearance of a sea, the drifting 
sands resembling exactly the waves 
of the ocean, and hence aptly deno- 
minated by the Arabs (El Bahar billa 
maa) a sea without water. 

it is generally affirmed that the 
guides, to whom the charge of 
conducting these numerous accu- 
mulated caravans is committed, im 
their routes to and from Marocco, 
direct their course by the scent of 
the sandy earth; but I could never 
discover any reasonable foundation 
for such an opinion, and apprehend 
it to be an artful invention of their 


own, to impose on the credulity of 


this superstitious and ignorant peo- 
le, and thus to enhance the value 
of their knowledge. ‘These guides 


possess some idea of astrology, - 
the 
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the situation of certain stars, and 
being enabled by the two pointers 
to ascertain the polar star, they can, 
by that unvarying guide, steer their 
course with considerable precision, 
preferring often travelling in the 
night, rather than under the suffo- 
cating heat of the scorching meri- 
dian sun. 

When the akkabaah reaches Ak- 
ka, the first station on this side of 
the Desert, and situated on the con- 
fines thereof, in Lower Suse, which 
isa part of Bled-el-jerrede, the ca- 
mels and guides are discharged, and 
others there hired to proceed to Fas, 
Marocco, ~-Terodant, Tafilelt, and 
other places. 

The akkabaahs perform the tra- 
verse of the Desert, including their 
sojournments at LEl-wahs, or Oases, 
in about 150 days. Proceeding from 
the city of kas, they go at the rate 
of three miles and a half an hour, 
and travel seven hours a day; they 
reach Wedinoon, Tatta, or Akka, in 
eighteen days, where they remain a 
month, as the grand accumulated 
akkabaah procecds from the latter 
place. 

In going from Akka to Tagassa 
(the ¢ should be pronounced gut- 
tural), they employ sixteen days, 
here sojourning fifteen days more 
to replenish their camels; they 
then proceed to the Oasis and Well 
of Taudeny, which they reach in 
seven days; here again they re- 
main fifteen days: their next route 
is to Arawan, another watering- 
place, which they reach in seven 
days; here they sojourn fifteen days, 
and then proceed and reach Tim- 
buctoo the sixth day, making a 
journey of fifty-four days actual 
travelling, and of seventy-five days 


~ 


repose, being altogether, from Tas 
to ‘Timbuctoe, one hundred and 
twenty-ume days, or four lunar 
months and nine days. 
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There is another akkabaah which 
sets out from Wedinoon and Sok 
Assa, and traversing the Desert 
between the black mountains 
Cape Bojador and Gualata, touche 
at Tagassa, El Garbie (both o's 
guttural, being the letter > “Or 


s 


e) 
West Tagassa, and staying there to 
collect salt, proceeds to Timbuctoo, 

The time occupied by this akka- 
baah is five or six months, as it res 
as far as Jibbed-el-biéd, or the 
White Mountains, near Cape Blanco, 
through the desert of Mograffra and 
Woled Abussebah, to a place called 
Agadeen, where it sojourns twenty 
days. : 

The akkabaahs which cross the 
Desert, may be compared to our 
fleets of merchant vessels under 
convoy, the (stata) convoy of the 
Desert being two or more Arabs, 
belonging to the tribe through 
whose territory the caravan passes : 
thus, in passing the territory of 
Woled Abussebah, they are accom- 
panied by two Sebayées, or people 
of that country, whe, on reaching 
the confines of the territory of Wo- 
led Deleim, receive a remuneration, 
and return, delivering them to the 
protection of two chiefs of Woled 
Deleim ; these again conducting 
them to the confines of the territory 
of the Moraffra Arabs, to whose 
care they deliver them, and so on, 
till they reach Timbuctoo: any as- 
sault made against the akkabaah 
during this journey, is considered as 
an insult to the whole clan to which 
the (stata) convoy belongs, and for 
which they never fail to take ample 
revenge. 

Besides these grand accumulated 
caravans, there are others which 
cross the Desert on any emergeney, 
without a stata, or guard of sul- 
diers; but this is a perilous expedr 


tion, ane they are too oite li piun- 
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dered near the northern confines of 
the Desert, by two notorious tribes, 
called Dikna and Emjot. In the 
ear 1799, an akkabaah, consisting 
of two thousand camels loaded with 
Soudanic preduce, together with 
seven hundred slaves, was plundered 
and dispersed, and many were 
killed. These desperate attacks are 
conducted in the following . man- 
ner: a Whole clan picket their 
horses at the entrance of their tents, 
and send out scouts to give notice 
when an akkabaah is likely to 
ass; these being mounted on the 
Heirie, or Shrubba Er’reeh, quickly 
communicate the intelligence, and 
the whole clan mount their horses, 
taking with them a sufficient num- 
ber of (niag) female camels, to 
supply them with food (they lving 
altogether on the milk of that ani- 
mal); they place themselves some- 
where in ambush near an Qasis, or 
watering-place, fram whence they 
issue on the arrival of the akka- 
baah, which they plunder of cvery 
thing, leaving the unfortunate mer- 
chants entirely destitute. 

Those who have philosophy 
enough to confine their wants 
solely to what nature requires, 
would view the individual happiness 
ef the people who compose the 
caravans with approbation. Their 
food, dress, and accommodation, are 
simple and natural: proscribed 
from the use of wine and _ intoxi- 
cating liquors by their religion, 
and exhorted by its principles to 
temperance, they are commonly 
satisfied with a few nourishing 
dates, and a draught of water; 
and they will travel for weeks suc- 
cessively without any other food: at 
other times, a little barley meal and 
cold water is the extent of their 
provision, when they undertake a 
journey of a few weeks across the 
Desert; living in this abstemious 
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manner, they never complain, but 
solace themselves with a hope of 
reaching their native country, sing- 
ing occasionally during the journey, 
whenever they approach any habi- 
tation, or whenever the camels 
appear fatigued: these songs are 
usually sung in trio, and in the 
chorus all the camel-drivers, who 
have a musical voice, join; it is 
worthy observation, how much 
these songs renovate the camels, 
and the symphony and time they 
keep surpasses what any one would 
imagine, who had not heard them. 
In traversing the Desert, they ge- 
nerally contrive to terminate the 
day’s journey at l’Asaw, a term 
which they appropriate to our four 
o'clock, P. M. so that between 
that period and the setting sun, 
the tents are pitched, prayers said, 
and the (Lashaw) supper got ready ; 
after which they sit round in a cir- 
cle, and talk till sleep overcomes 
them, and next morning, at break 
of day, they proceed again on their 
journey. ; 

The Arabic language, as spoken 
by the camel-drivers, is peculiarly 
sweet and soft; the guttural and 
harsh letters are softened, and with 
all its energy and perspicuity, when 
pronounced by them, 1s as soft, and 
more sonorous, than the Italian; it 
approaches the ancient Korannick 
language, and has suftered but 
little alteration these twelve hun- 
dred years. ‘The Arabs of Moraftra, 
and those of Woled Abussebah, fre- 
quently hold an extempore conver- 
sation in poetry, at which the wo- 
men are adepts, and never fail to 
shew attention to those young Arabs 
who excel in this intellectual and re- 
fined amusement. 

The articles transported by the 
company of merchants trading from 
Fas to Timbuctoo, are principally 
as fullows: various kinds of Ger- 
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man linens, viz. plattilias, rouans, 
brettanias, muslins of different 
qualities, particularly muls, Irish 
Jinens, cambricks, fine cloths of 
particular colours, coral beads, 
amber beads, pearls, Bengal raw 
sik, brass nails, coffee, fine Hyson 
teas, refined sugar, and vagious 
manufactures of Fas and Tafilelt, 
viz. shawls and sashes of silk and 
gold, hayks of silk, of cotton and 
silk mixed,-of cotten and of wool; 
also an immense quantity of (hayk 
fileliy) Tafilelt hayks, a particularly 
light and fine manufacture of that 
place, and admirably adapted to 
the climate of Soudan; to these 
nay be added red woollen caps, 
the general covering of the head, 
turbans, Italian silks, nutmegs, cloves, 
ginger, and pepper, Venetian beads, 
cowties, and a considerable quan- 
tity of tobacco and salt, the pro- 
duce of Barbary and Bled-el- 
jerrede. 

The produce of Soudan, returned 
by the akkabaahs for the above 
articles, consists principally m gold 
dust, twisted gold rings of Wan- 
gara, gold rings made at Jinnie, 
bars of gold, elephants’ teeth, gum 
of Soudan (guza saharawic), grains 


of Sahara, called by LTurepeans 
vrains of Paradise,  oderiferous 


eums, called el b’kor’h Sodan, much 
esteemed by the Arabs for fu- 
migating, to which they ascribe 
many vVirllics, a reat number of 


nbuctoo, trom 


-- 


slaves, purchased at ‘I 

the Wangareen, Honssenian, and 
other slatees, who bring them from 
those regions which border on the 
Jibbel, Kumra, or Mountains of 
the Moon, a chain which, with little 
or hoa imuterMission, runs through 
the continent of JA frica, trom the 
west to the east, viz. from: Assen- 
tee in the west, to Abyssinia in the 


Ostrich feathers and ambergris 
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are collected on the confines of 
the Desert, and are added to the 
merchandize before mentioned.— 
The gold jewels of Jinnie are de. 
nominated by the Arabs El Herr: Zz, 
from the supposed charm they cop. 
tain ; they are invariably of pure 
gold, and some of them of exqui- 
site workmanship, and of various 
forms, but hollow in the middle. 
for the purpose of containing the 
Herrez, or amulet, which “consists 
of passages from the Koran, ar- 
ranged in some geometrical figure, 
on paper, which being inclosed jn 
the gold jewel, is suspended from 
the neck, or tied round the arms, 
legs, or elsewhere. These charms 
have various and particular powers 
attributed to them, some insuring 
the wearer against the effects of an 
evil eye, others from an evil mind; 
some are intended to secure a con- 
tinuation of prosperity and happi- 
ness, or to avert misfortune, whilst 
others secure to the wearer health 
and strength. This superstition 
and predilection for charms, per- 
vades the greater part of Africa: 
thus, in the northern maritime 
states, in Suse, and other parts ot 
Bied-el-jyerréde, the fakrees, 1 
saints attach half a hundred Herrez 
(without, however, the gold cover- 
ing, for which they substitute a 
leathern one) to different parts oi 
their body, and even to the horses: 
at Marocco I have seen eleven 
round one horse’s neck. The inha- 
bitants of these countries imagin 
no diserder incident to mankind can 
attack either man or beast, without 
the aid of some (jin) spirit, or de- 
parted soul, or (drubba d’}ain) an 
evil eye. 

The slaves brought by the akka- 
baahs are more or less valuable in 
Barbary, according to their beauty 
and symmetry of person, and also 
their age, and the 
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country from whence they are pro- 
cured: thus a Wangareen slave is 
not worth so much as one from 
Houssa; the former being a gross, 
stupid people, little superior in un- 
derstanding to the brute creation, 
whilst those of Houssa are intelli- 
ent, industrious, acute, and possess 
a peculiarly open and noble coun- 
tenance, having prominent noses, 
and expressive black eyes: those of 
Wangara, on the contrary, have 
large mouths, thick lips, broad, flat 
noses, and heavy eyes. A young 
girl of Houssa, of exquisite beauty, 
was once sold at Marocco, whilst I 
was there, for four hundred ducats, 
whilst the average price of slaves is 
shout one hundred, so much depends 
on the fancy or the imagination of 
the purchaser ! 

These slaves are treated very 
diferently from the unhappy vie- 
tims who used to be transported 
from the coast of Guinea, and our 
vttlements on the Garabia, to the 
West-India islands. After suffer- 
ing those privations, which all who 
traverse the African Desert must 
necessarily and equally submit. to, 
masiers as well as servants and 
slaves, they are conveyed to Fas 
and Marocco, and after being ex- 
hibited in {he sock, or public mar- 
ket-place, they are sold: to the 
highest bidder, who carries them 
to his home, where, if found faith- 
ful, they are considered as mem- 
bers of the family, and allowed an 
intercourse with the (horraht) free- 
born women of the household. 
Being in the daily habit of hearing 
the Arabic language spoken, they 
soon acquire a partial knowledge of 
tt, and the Mohantmedan relhgion 
teaching the unity of God, they 
readily reject paganism, and em- 
brace Mohammedanism; their 
Mooselmin masters then instil into 
their vacant minds, ready to re- 
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ceive the first impression, the fun- 
damental principles of the Moo- 
selmin doctrine; the more intelli- 
gent learn to read and write, and 
afterwards acquire a partial know- 
ledge of the Koran; and such as 
can read and understand one chap- 
ter, from tbat time procure their 
emancipation from slavery, and the 
master -exults in having converted 
an infidel, and in full faith expects 
favour from heaven for the action, 
and for having liberated a slave. 
When these people ,do not turn 
their minds to reading, and learn- 
ing the principles of Mohammecan- 
ism, they generally obtain their 
freedom after eight or ten years ser- 
vitude ; for the mere conscientious 
Mooselmen consider them as _ ser- 
Vants, and purchase them for about 
the same sum that they would pay 


im waces to a gervant during the 


above period; at the expiration of 
which term, by giving them their 
libertv, they, according to their 
religious opinions, acquire a_bless- 
ing from God, for having done an 
act, which a Mooselman considers 
more meritorious in the sight of 
Jieaven, than the sacrifice of a 
woat, or even of a camel. This 
liberation is entirely voluntary, on 
the part of the owner; and I have 
known some slaves so attached to 
their masters from good treatment, 
that when they have been offered 
their liberty, they have actually re- 
fused it, preferring to continue im 
servitude. It should not, however, 
be supposed, that the Arabs and 
Moors are always inclined thus to 
liberate these degraded peo} le: on 
the contrary, some of them, parti- 
cularly the latter, are obdurate, 
and make an infamous traffic of 
them, by purchasing, and after- 
wards intermarrying them, for the 
purpose of propagation and of sale, 
when they are placed in the = 
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lic market-place, and there turned 
about and examined, in order to as- 
certain their value. 

The eunuchs which the emperor 
and princes keep to superintend 
their respective horems, are, for 
the most part, procured from the 
vicinage of Senaar in Soudan; these 
creatures have shrill and eflemi- 
nate voices; they are emasculated 
in a peculiar manner, and some- 
times in such a way, as not to be 
incapacitated from cohabiting with 
women; they are in general very 
fat and gross, and, from the nature 
of the charge committed to them, 
become very confidential servants : 
indeed, their fidelity is surpassed 
only by their unbounded indolence. 
I knew one of these creatures, who 
was chief of the’ eunuchs superin- 
tending the horem of Muley Abd 
Salam, at Agadeer, who was cone 
hundred and ten years old; he was 
then upright, and walked about 
without a stick. 

Persons unaccustomed to, or un- 
acquainted with, the mode of living 
in Africa, may imagine the ex- 
pence and trouble of conveying the 
slaves across the Desert, would be 
more than the advantage derivable 
from their sale; but it must be re- 
collected that these people are very 
abstemious, particularly whilst tra- 
velling; ten dollars expended in 
rice in Wangara, is sufficient fer a 
year’s consumption fer one person ; 
the wearing apparel is alike econo- 
mical, a pair of drawers, and some- 
times a vest, forming all the cloth- 
ing necessary in traversing the De- 
sert. 

It is not ascertained when the 
communication between Barbary and 
Soudan was first opencd, yet it is 
certain, that the enterprising expe- 
dition of Muley Arsheede to the 
latter’ country, tended considerably 
tv increase and encourage the ex- 
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change of commodities, and Caused 
the establishment vf the Company 
of Fas merchants at Fas. as wdc 
that of their factory at oe ig 
which ¢dhas continuc d to 
flourish ever since. 

The circulating medium at Tim. 
buctoo is (tibber) gold dust, which 
is exchanged for merchandize : thus 
a plattilia is worth 20 mizans of 
gold: a piece of Irish linen, of 95 
yards, is worth 30 mizans ; und Joaf 
sugar is worth 40 mizans of gold 
per quintal. 

Having, in some measure, ex- 
plained the nature of the trade with 
Timbuctoo, we may now proceed 
to discuss the extent of its territory; 
and although this does not appear 
to have been ascertained, yet it 
may be said to extend northward 
to the confines of Sahara, or the 
Desert, a tract of country 
ninety miles in breadth: the west- 
ern boundary is one hundred and 
thirty miles west of the city, and 
the castern extends to the Bahar 
Soudan, or the sea of Soudan, 
which is a lake formed by the Nile 
El Abeede, whose opposite shore ts 
vot discernible ; this is the deserip- 
tion given of it by the Soudanees, 
who have visited it: t 


Vimbuc ton, 
NCrCase and 


about 


on its opposite 
or eastern shore begins the tern- 
tory of white people hereatter men- 
tioned, denominated by the Arabs 
(N’sarrath) Christians, or followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth: south of the 
river is another territory of immense 
extent, the boundary of which ex- 
tends to Lamlem, or Melli, which 
latter is reported to be ihabited by 
one of the lost, or missing tribes of 
Israel. | 

The city of Timbuctoo is situated 


ber Iv 
on a plain, surrounded by saney 
cminences, about twelve mais 
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confines of Sahara: the city is 
shot twelve miles in circumfe- 
rence, but without walls, The 
town of Kabra, situated on the 
banks of the river, is its commer- 
cial depot, or port. By means of 
a water carriage east and west of 
Kabra, great facility is given to the 
trade of ‘Tiaibuctoo, from whence 
the various articles of European as 
well as Barbary manufactures, 
brought by the akkabaahs from the 
north of Afiica, are distributed to 
the ditterent empires and states of 
Seudan, and the south. ‘This 
great mart 1s resorted to by all 
nations, whither thev bring the 
yarious products of their respective 
countries, to barter forthe Kuro. 
ean and Barbary manufactures. 
The houses of Timbuctoo have 
forthe most part no upper apart- 
ments; they are spacious, and of 
a square form, with an opening iu 
the centre, towards which the 
doors open; they have no windows, 
as the ‘doors, which are lofty and 
wide, admit sufficient light tothe 
rooms when thrown open. Con- 
tiguous to the entrance door isa 
binlding consisting of two rooms, 
ealled a Duaria, in which visiters 
are received and entertained, so that 
they see nothing of the women, 
who are extremely handsome ; the 
men are so excessively jealous of 
their wives, that, when the latter 
visita relation, they are mufiled up 
inevery p: issible way todisguisetheir 
persons; their face is also covered 
with their garment, through which 
they peep Ww ith one eye to discover 
eis way. 
he king, whose authority has 
been acknowledged at Timbuctoo 
tver since the death of a Js- 
mael, emperor of Marocco, isibe 
so¥ere'zn of Bambairra; K name 
of this potentate in .1800 was 
Woolo: he iy a black, and a native 
i80u 


of the country which hé governs ; 
his usual place of residence is Jinnie, 
though he has three palaces in Tims 
buctoo, which are said to contain 
an immense quantity ofgold. Many 
of the civil appointments, since 
the decease of Muley Ismael before 
mentioned, and the consequent de- 
cline of the authority of the Em 
ror of Marocco, have been filled 
by Moors of Maroquin origin; but 
the military appointments since the 
above period, have been entirely 
among the negroes of Bambarra, 
appointed by the King Woolo; 
the inhabitants are also for the most 


part negroes, who possess much of 


the Arab hospitality, and pride 
themselves with being attentive to 
strangers. The various costumes 
exhibited in the market- -places and 
streets indicate the variety and 
extent of the commercial inter- 
course with the different nations of 
central Africa; the individuais 
beiug each habited in the dress ot 
bis respective country, exhivit a 
vari iety both ple asing a ud interest- 
ng to every stranger who goes 
there. 

The toleration in a country likes 
this is particularly deseiving of no- 
tice. The Divan, or L’Afem mé, 
never interfere with the rejigious 
tenets of the various religions pro- 
fessed by the different pecple who 
resort hither for commercial or 
other purposes; every one is al- 
lowed to worship the great Author 
of his being without restraint, and 
according to the religion of his fe- 
ther, of in the way wherein he 
nay have been initiated. 

Lhe police of this extraordinary 
place is extolled, as surpassing any 
thing of the kind on this side of the 
Desei t: robberies and house-breake 
ing arescarcely known; the peace- 
able inhabitants cf the town each 
following his respective avocaticr, 
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interfere with nothing but what 
concerns them. ‘The government 
of the city is entrusted to a divan 
of twelve Alemma, or men learned 
in the Koran, and an umpire, who 
retain their appointments, which 
they receive from the king of Bam- 
barra, three years. ‘The power of 
the Alemma is great, and their fal- 
ling into the mass of citizens after 
the expiration of the above period, 
obliges them to act uprightly, as 
their good or bad administration of 
justice either sequits or condemns 
them, after the expiration of their 
temporary power. ‘The civil juris- 
prudence 1s directed by a Cadi, 
who decides a}} judicial proceed- 
ings according to the spirit of the 
Koran; he has twelve talbs of the 
law, or attornies, attending bim, 
each of whom has a separate de- 
partment of justice to engage his 
daily attention. 

It is asserted that until lately no 
news where petmitied to enter the 
town, aod various conjectares have 
been made as to the cause of this 
interdiciion, It is also reported 
that those Jews who do now re- 
gort thither are obliged to become 
Mohanm« dans, the 
which rel gion they probably relin- 
quish on their return to their native 
country ; but whatever may be the 
ostensible, Lam inclined to think 
the true cause why the Jews are 
not admitted into Llimbuctoo, is the 
extreme jealousy of the individuals 
of the Moorish factory, whose ava- 
rice induces them to exclude every 
pers n from. sharing their emolu- 
meuts, whenever a plausible pre- 
text can be found. 

The climate of Timbuctoo is 
much extolled as being salubrious, 
and extremely invigorating, inso- 
much that it is impossible for the 
sexes to exist without intermarry- 
ing ; accordingly it is said, there is 
/ Mo mau of the age of eighteen who 
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has not his wives or concubines, 
which are allowed by the laws of 
the counlry, which are Mohain- 
wedan; and it is even a disgrace 
for a man who has reached the age 
of puberty to be unmarried. The 
natives, aud those who have resided 
the e any considerable time, haye 
an elegance and suavity of m inners, 
which Is NOL Observed on this side 
of Sahara; they possess a great 
flow of animal spirits, and are ge- 
nerally so much attached to the 
country, that they invariably return. 
when insurmountable 
do not prevent them. 

The accommodation for trayel- 
lers at ‘Limbuctoo i$ very simple ; 
camels, horses, drivers, and mer- 
chants rendezvous at a large house, 
having an open space in the middle, 
round which are built rooms suffi. 
ciently large for a bed and table: 
these inuvs, or caravanseras, 
called Fendaque, and each mer- 
chant hires a room, or more, until 
he accommodates himself with a 
house, bartering and exchanging 
his commodities, till he has mn- 
vested the whole in Soudanic pro- 
duce, which he endeavours to ac- 
complish by autumn (September), 
in order to be ready tor the ahka- 
baah, either to proceed to Marocco, 
Cairo, Jidda or elsewhere. 

With regard to the manufactures 
of different kinds of apparel at 
Timbuctoo, and other places of the 
interior, they are made for the 
their 


ail 


dithculties 


are 


most part by the women in 
respective houses, whenever they 
cannot procure European cloths 
and linens, or when there is a grea 
scarcity of Fas and Tafilelt ma- 
nufactures of silk, cotton, and 
woollen. 

It hasbeen said that there is an ex- 
tensive library at Timbuctoo, con- 
sisting of manuscripts in a charace® 
differing from the Arabic ; (ols, I 
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am inclined to think, bas ong'n4 d 
ith 
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in the fertile imagination of some 
yet; or, perhaps, some Arab or 
Moor, willing to indulge at the ex- 
pence of European curiosity, bas 
fabricated such a story. Inall my 
inquiries during many years, I 
never heard of any such library at 
Timbuctoo. The state library, 
which is composed for the most 
part of manuscripts in the Arabic, 
contains a tew Hebrew, and per- 
haps Chaldaie book, ; amongst 
the Arabic, it is probable there are 
many treuslations trom Greek and 
Latin authors at present unknownb 
to Knropesns 

The Nile Bl Abeede, or Nile of 
the Nevroes, over{iows in the same 
manner as the Nile Massar, or 
Nic of Egypt, when the sun enters 
Cancer; this is the rainy season in 
the countries, south of the Great 
Desert, andin Jibbel Kumra, or 
the Mountains of the Moon, from 
whence the waters descend, which 
cause the river to ove: flow its banks, 
At Kabra near ‘Timbuctoo, it be- 
comes a very large stream. River 
horses are found in the Nile El 
Abee le, as well as crocodiles, and 
the country contiguous to its south- 
ern banks is covered wtth forests 
of primeval growth, in which are 
many trees of yreat size and beauty. 
These forests abound with cle- 
phants of an enormous size. 

The river, according to the con- 
current testimony of the Arabs 
and the Mor rs, 18 about the width 
of the Thames at London: the 
stream is so very rapid in the mid- 
dle, as to oblige the boats which 
navigate to Jinnie, so keep close 
to the shore; and the boatmen, 
instead of oars, push the boat on 
with long poles. 

The soul about Timbuctoo is ge- 
Nerally fertile, and near the river 
Procuces rice, millet, Indian corn, 
and other grain: wheat and barley 
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grow in the plains, and are cul- 
tivated principally by the Arabs of 
the tribe ot Brabeesha. Coffee 
grows wild here, as does also in- 
digo; the latter, however, is cul- 
tivated in some paris, and. pro- 
duces a \ ‘Ty fine blue dye, which 
they use in their various cotton mas 
nuofectures: a specimen cf this co- 
lour may be seen to the Bivish 
Museum, in a_ pie 
cotton and stik, which I had the 
honour io pr sent to that national 
depository of currosities some years 

nce: itis o | red pattern, 
similar to adratt board, he squares 
are alternate bine and white; these 
pieces of cotton are manufactured 
at Jinnie and ‘limbuctoo, and used 
as covers to bed 4 they are valuae 
ble from the strength and durabie 
lity of the texture, and are there- 
fore sold at a high price in Barbary, 
according to the quantity of silk 


' ‘ ‘1 
} ic git is 


‘ 


that isin them, andthe quality ot 


the cotton: those however which 
have no siik interwoven, but are 
simply cotton, of blue and white 
patterns, are not so costly: the 
width varies from two to twelve 
inches ; the pieces are sewed to- 
gether so closely afterwards with 
silk or thread, that one can searcely 
perceive theseams, the whole ap- 
pearing as one piece, 

The hushbandmen (whom they 
call fulah) are very expert in the 
ceconomy of bees; honey and wax 
are at und int, but neither 1s trans- 
ported across the Desert; first, be- 
cause the articles abound in Bar- 
bary, and second'y, because they 
are used by the natives of Timbuce 
too, the tormer as an article of 
food, and the latter for candles. 

‘There isa supply of fish from the 
river about Kabia, but of what 
kind | have not been able to learn, 
asthey differ from those of Europe. 

The mines of gold which lhe 

I, 2 south 
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south cf the bed of the river belong 


to the Sultan Woolo, who resides 
at Jinnie ; he has three palaces, or 
spacious houses at Timbuctoo, 
where his gold is deposited, of 
which he is said to possess an enor- 
mous quantity, The persons who 
are daily employed in working the 
mines are Bambareen negroes, who 
are extremely rich in gold, for all 
pieces of ore which they take from 
the mines, not weighing twelve 
mizans, or two ounces, becomea 
perquisite to themselves, as a re- 

wuneration for their labour, and all 
pieces of greater weight belong to 
the Sultan, and are deposited in 
his before-mentioned palaces, 

It is asserted that the mines are 
so pure, that lumps of virgin gold 
are constantly found of several 
ounces in weight; this being ad- 
mitted, it will not be surprising 
that the value of this precious me- 
tal, here so abundant, should be 
nconsiderable, and that .some ar- 
icles of small value with us in 
Europe, such as tobacco, salt, and 
manufactured brass, should often 
sell at Timbuctoo for their weight 
in gold. But here I would wish to 
be understood as speaking with 
some latitude, as the precise value 
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of the circulating medium of Soy. 
den is subject to great fluctuation, 
originating from a company of en- 
terprising speculators of great Capi- 
tal at Fas, who are extremely 
jealous of the trade, and particu. 
larly cautious in communicatin 

any information respecting it. In 
my various Inquiries on this sub. 
ject, I have constantly been guarded 
from receiving any information 
respecting Souden from men who 
have had commercial establish- 
ments there ; but have been rather 
induced to prefer the testimony of 
those whom I have frequently 
met from time to time in my vari- 
ous journies through West and 
South Barbary, who were strangers 
to the motive of my inquiries, con- 
sidering them merely as the natural 
suggestions of curiosity ; some of 
these, however, I have by chance 
met with afterwards at Mogodor 
and Agadeer, where my commer- 
cial establishments were, when 
finding I was engaged in foreign 
commerce, they became very cir- 
cumspect and cautious, and appa- 
rently regretted having communi- 
cated intelligence to me concerning 
their country. 
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CLASSICAL anp POLITE CRITICISM. 


On the Minor Periodical Publications that ushered in the last Century. 


[From Dr. Drake's Essays, } 


os THAT the highly-finished mo- 

dels of periodical composi- 
tion which had been given to the 
world by Steele and Addison, should 
excite a spirit of emulation, and 
give birth to a number of compe- 
titors, was an event equally to be 
wished for and expected. Such, 
however, was the literary excel- 
Jence of which the Spectator had 
to boast, that many years elapsed 
before a paper was produced whose 
merits aftorded any very just title 
tothe claim of rivalship. In the 
mterim, it properly becomes a part 
of our province not wholly to over- 
look the crowd of publications 
which, under the appellation of pe- 
riodical, issued in succession from 
the press. An attention to these 
various works, and they are infi- 
nitely more numerous than has been 
generally supposed, will, if duly 
proportioned to their moral and ii- 
terary rank, not only be singularly 
curious, as affording a novel view 
of the progress of polite literature, 
but will, at the same time, prove 
the best introduction to the ¢lassi- 
cal labours of the Rambler. 

The popularity which attended 
the periodical productions of Steele 
and Addison, and the admira- 
tion which they had excited 
throughout the kingdom, speedily 





established a decided taste for a 
species of composition alike adapted 
to grave or gay subjects, to the pur- 
poses of instruction and amvuse- 
ment: and fortunate would it have 
been for the interests of generat li- 
terature, badthe swarm of imita- 
tors strictly confined themselves to 
the plan of the Spectator, to a lau- 
dable attemptat reforming the mo- 
rals aud the manners of the age. 
The facility, however, with which 
this mode of writing might be ren- 
dered a vehiele for slander, for rane 
corous politics, and virulent satire, 
soon tempted many to deviate from 
the salutary example of the authors 
of the Tader and Spectator; and 
the former of these papers bad not 
run half its course before it was as- 
sailed by a multitude of writers, 
who were actuated by no other 
motives than those of envy and ill- 
nature. Of a few of these anta- 
gonists, Addison has condescended 
to take some notice in the Tatler, 
No. 229, and has probabiy preserve 
ed the naines of severa! productions 
which bad otherwise been un- 
known to poster.ty.‘* I was threate 
‘“ ened,” he observes, ‘* to be ane 
‘© swered weekly (it for fat; I was 
‘undermined by the MWaisperer ; 
‘* haunted by Tom Brown's ghost ; 


™ scolded at by a female satiler —f[ 
‘* have 











‘(have been annotated, retattled, 
«* examined, ond condoled.” 

In the catalogue ol periodical 
works which Iam about to place 
belove the reader, | shail, as a mat- 
fer of mele curiosity, enumerate, 
as far as niy resear hes bave cna- 
bled me to proceed, every paper, 
litcvary or politeal, which, 1 1s 
form or mode of publication, has 
adopted the plan ot the Spectator 
ana Freebolde r As the Prine ipal 
istention, however, of these pages 
isto matk the progress of elegant 
Jiterature, and of moral 
meut, and to ascertain how far the 
periodical essayists have contributed 
towards their promotion, I shall 


HN pPrOoy Ce- 


dwell on those productions alone 
which have been written, pot only 
inthe form, but with a portion of 
the spirit and purport, of their great 
originals, the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian. 

Of the various papers that ap- 
peared during the publication of 
these standard works, and which 
I shall com- 
mence with those that seem to have 
from an exger desire 
lumniate, or tosbare the protits of 
the ‘Tatler; and the authors of 
which, as Addison remarks, every 
day turneda penny by nibbling at 


adopted their structure, 


arisen {Oo Cae 


the lucubrations ot Isaac Picker- 
statt Foremost of the train are 
1. The Re Tattler, and 2. The 


I } l we ° eur 
Condoler, of whose existence, how- 


C . no othe proot now remains 
torn what ts to be found in the 
}~ § O§ Addi On. 3 ] he Lit tor 


of which ap- 
peared on March 2d, 1709-10, was 
p! b!} “d 
‘ 


shed tinder the d name 
ft John Partridge, esq. who, bya 
his 


dssulbh 


. , } 
Riding Mishomer, has termed bis 
or Vit, Os . 
pape ‘ Pare es dati ts 4 they are a 
compound of nonsense and obscu- 
_ } eRe e ve lee maar . ee } 
rity, but hap; ly reaca I V/ farther 
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than No. 5, 
Jith 1700. 

4. ‘| he Female Tatler. ‘I hi we rk 
was written by Mr Thomas Boke 
wd CoMMenced its 
17 OQ. 


which is dated March 


Circuialion il 
fi extepded to gm: ny pum- 


bers, most of which are now no 
nS } 
longer exiant. Its gross personal. 


ties obtained its author a sound cud- 
gelling from an oftended tamily in 
the city ; and in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1709, it was presented as a 
nuisance by the grand Jury at the 
Old Bailey. Mr. Baker 
general style of writing 


uv hose 
Was ron. 
cal, took eve ‘y Opportunity of tee 
cord ng 
whether more! In 
No. 72, for instanee, he has ri- 
diculed Sir Richard's absence of 
mind, and ecuhatily of attitude in 
{ saw Mr. 
* Bickerstaff going to the coiner 
‘of Si James's, in the beginning 
‘ of Deceinber. It was a great 
for, yet the ‘squire wore his bat 
‘under his left arm, and, as if that 
‘© side had been lame, all the stress 
of his gait was laid upon the 
* other ; he stooped very much fore 
‘ward; and whenever his right 
“ foot came to the ground, which 
“© was always set down witha more 
and attected force, 
vipration 


t . : | 
te SPO PUAhEs ol ote Cit 


persona or 


walking the streets.‘ 


than ordin: ry 
lis cane, witb a great 
‘of the arm, struck the stones, 
‘* whilst a violent \ rk of his head 
‘kept time with the latter. 1 ob- 
served several besides mys lf that 
“ took notice of this strange singu- 
‘* larity, which nobody could ina- 
. gine to proceed from Jess than els 
‘© ther madness or despair. It 1s 
‘© not to be conceived how any wise 
‘© man alive that bad been such an 


, 1} ttle 
‘“implacable enemy to a eg 
‘e larities and Inimic postures, anu 

i 
‘ writ so Jearnedly concerning the 


‘6 use of the caue, could make such 
‘a ridicuoug 
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“4 ridiculous figure of himself in 
‘the street, at the very moment 
“that his Os homini sublime, &e. 
“was a-printng.” ‘The allusion 
inthe last line of this quotation is 
to the motto of the ‘Tatler, No, 
108. Sicele is supposed to have 
ridiculed Mr. Baker under the cha- 
racter of Nick Doubt, in No, Q1 of 
the ‘Latler. 

5 The Tory Tatler, Of this 
paper, Which scems from its title 
to have been written in opposition 
tothe political principles ol Steele, 
[have been unable to obtain any 
other information than that it was 
worthless and short-lived. 

0. Lhe ‘Tell ‘Vale is another ephe- 
meral production, of whose exist- 
ence scarcely a trace remains. It 
is noticee, however, by Gay in his 
Essay on the present State of Wit, 
and isthere said to have been chris« 
tened the Tell ‘Tale, in order to 
please the ladies. 

7. The Gazette a-la-mode. The 
first number of this paper was pub- 
lished on Thursday May 12th, 
1709. It appears to have soon de- 
servedly dropped into oblivion. 

8. The ‘Tatling Harlot. Of this 
foolish paper three numbers are exe 
tantin the British Museum, the 
first of which is dated August 22d, 
1709. 

9. ‘The Whisperer. Thougly 
this work (to which Ad tison has 
given the epithet underm ning) is 
said to have been written by Mrs, 
Jenny Bickerstaff, half-sister to 
Isaac Bickerstaft, esq, no proof of 
the relationship is visible inthe con- 
structionot herstyle andsentimentse 
“It is clear,” says the annotator 
on No, 22) of the Tatler, ‘ she 
*“ was not related even in a left- 
“handed way to the family of the 
* Staifs. Her undermining was like 
"the work of a mole on the site of 





*€ Aluwick castle, which measures 
‘© a mile round the walis.”’ 

10. The General Postscript. A 
periodical paper ander this tle was 
published in 1709. No. 19, dated 
Novembei Qib, 17Q9, Is quoted by 
the annotator ou No lof the ‘Lat- 
ler. dt is probable that Mr. Baker, 
the anthor of the Female ‘Later, 
contributed to its support, as an 
advertisement by him 1s subjoined 
to No. 10, 

bt. bbe Monthly Amusement, 

publications under 
this tithe made then appedrance 
about the commencemcut of the 
eighteenth century. ‘The first was 
projected by Mr. Ozell; but, bes 


r . . " 
| WO peroauict 


Ing principa ty oceupied by transla- 
tions from brench novels or plays, 
it cannot with propriety have a 
place in this coumeration,; the se- 
cond by biuvhbes was more assimie 
lated tO the form, as oft 
tablished by Steele, and began its 
career in November, 1700. 

12. ‘The ‘Valer, vol. the fifth, 
This sparious ‘Taller, of which I 
account in vol. 


Lib yY Cs 


have given some 
3d, p. 330, of my essays, was cone 
ducted by Hursou aod Switt, with 
the OCCa jou SSIS! nce of Hele y 
and C hereve It consists of 52 


' ' ' 
udlished on the 


numbers, the first 
13th of January, 1710-11, and the 
last on the 1G:u of May, 17%. 

lt is chictly valuable fur the 
ihrown on the 


:- 


light OcCasiOl Aly 
history of the geuuine ‘Tatler, In 
No 28, Swift has described Stevie 
under the appellation of Hilario 

13 The Vatler, by Baker. No 
sooner had S:vele given Up tlie Cen- 
sorsiiip, than a number ot purous 
‘Latiers iiai.ed issued from 


the press. Destdes H ITVISMil >», 
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jn existence, and that one of them 
was conducted by Mr. Baker, who 
had been under the necessity of re- 
linquishing his former attempt 
through the interference of the law. 
‘* Whereas an advertisement was 
** yesterday delivered out by the 
‘* author of the late Female Tatler, 
** insinuating, according to his cus- 
‘€ tom, that he is Isaac Bickerstatt, 
‘*esq. This is to give notice, that 
‘* this paper is continued to be sold 
** by John Morphew, as formerly, 
** and may easily be distinguished 
** from the spurious paper, by the 
** number and publisher's name he 
“ has assumed.” ‘This curious no- 
tice is subjoined to a Tatler in fo- 
lio, pretending to be a continuation 
of the orginal Tatler, dated Janu- 
ary 13th, 1710, and numbered 270. 

14. Annotations on the Tatler. 
This publication, to which Addi- 
son alludes in No, 229 of the ‘Tat- 
ler, was written by William Oldis- 


worth, under the fictitious name of 


Walter Wagstaff, esq. and was 
published in 1710, in 2 vols. 24to, 
‘Theauthor, however, toshield him- 
eclfas much as possible from the 
chastisement which he justly me- 
rited, asserted in his title-page that 
the work was atransiation from the 
French of a Monsicur Bournelle. 
On this virulent but foolish pro- 
duction, Steele is supposed to have 
passed sentence in the concluding 
paragraph of No. 79 of the Tatler. 

15. The visions of Sir Heister 
Ryley. ‘Though these visions are a 
profeessed imitation of the Tatlerin 
point of form, every paper be ing 
separated into two or three parts, 
and thes® again dated from ditfe- 
rent places ; with regard to manner 
and style, they are placed at an in- 
finite distance from their model. 
They consist of eighty numbers, 
the first of which was published on 
August 21st, 1710, and the last ca 
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February Z2Ist, 1710 11. So worth. 
less, however, is the entire texture 
of this compilation, tha: | know not 
whether a single page can be deem- 
ed worthy of preservation. 

10. ‘The Growler. The only in- 
formation that I have been able to 
obtain relative to this paper, is from 
Gay's Essay on the present State of 
Wit. Speaking of the oultitude of 
papers to which the Tatler had gi- 
ven birth, be remarks, that ‘ the 
rte expiration of Bick: rstaft's Lucu. 
** brations was attended with much 
‘the same consequences as the 
“* death of Melibatus’s ox in Vir- 
*‘ oil: as the latter engendered 
‘“‘swarms of bees, the former 
“immediately produced whole 
swarms of little satirical scrib- 
‘“‘blers. One of these authors 
‘* cailed himself the Growler, and 
‘* assured us, that, to make amends 
‘*for Mr Steele's silence, he was 
‘* resolved to growl at us weekly as 
‘long as we should think fit ta 
** give him any encouragement,” 

17. The Examiner. ‘ihe politi- 
cal lucubrations of Steele in the 
‘Latler, though neither unmerous, 
bor written with much asperity, 
gave such offence to the Tories, 
who were then rising into power, 
that they thought it necessary to 
establish a periodical paper under 
the title of the Examiner, as a des 
fence of their principles and views. 
The authors of this once celebrated 
paper were, for the most part, per- 
sons of considerable ability ; but the 
virulence and rancour with « bich 
they attacked Steele, and calumni- 
ated their opponents, reflect no 
small share of disgrace upon their 
memory. The early numbers of 
the Examiner were published ute 
der the superintendance ot Dr. W. 
King who was the author of the 
firth, eleventh, and twelfth papers. 
He was assisted by Bolingbroke, 
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by Prior, ho contributed No. 6; 


by Dr. Atterbury, and Dr. Friend, 
Dr. King was soon superseded, 
however, by Swift, who, com- 


mencing with No. 14, wrote thirty- 
three essays in. succession, and 
then relinquished the task to Mrs. 
Manley, who concluded the first 
volume, in point of literary merit, 

the best portion of the w ork. The 

management of this scurrilous un- 
dertaking was then entrusted to 
Mr. Oldisworth, who completed 
the fifth volume, published nineteen 
numbers of a sixth, and would pro- 
bably have printed many more, had 
not the deatd of the queen arrested 
‘The iix- 


the progress of his pen. 


aminer existed during the four last 


years of Queen Anne, the hrstnum- 
ber being dated Aueust 3d, 1710, 
and the hast July 20th, 17) 4, it 


had the merit of giving origin to the 
Whig-Examiner of Addison, to 1! 
tea lc r of Steele, and to, 

18. The Medley. ‘This paper 
which was not strictly confined to 
politics, immediately sneceeded the 
Whig-Examiner, and carried on, 
with considerable spirit, the attack 
upon Swiftand his party. It began 
on the 5th of October, 1710, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Maynwar- 
ing, a gentieman of great accom. 
plishments and abil ty, 
whom, as intimately connected 
with Steele, I shall give a short bi- 
ograpbical sketch. He was born 
at Ighiticld, inShropshire, in L008; 
and, aiter his usual grammatical 
education, was sent, at the age of 
seventeen, toChrist church, Oxtord. 
Having employed a 
several. years at this un ve raity, in 
the ardent cultivation of classical li- 
terature, be retired, fora short time 
into the coufitry ; bot, adopting the 
profession of the law, he tound it 
necessary to fix in the metropolis, 
Here he prosecuted bis studies un- 





aud of 


re ‘ssidence of 


til the conclusion of the peace of 
Ryswick, when, availing himself 
of that event, he visited Paris and 
became intimately acquainted with 
the celebrated Boileau, Upon his 
return to Enaland, he was made a 
commissioner of the customs; and 
on the Accession of Queen Anne, 
thiough the interest of the lord- 
treasurer Godolphin, auditor of the 
imprests, 2 place of great pecuniary 
emolument. In 1705 he was cho- 
sena member of parliament for 
Preston in Lancashire. He died at 
St. Alban’s, Nov. 13th, 1712, aged 
44. Mr. Moynwaring was greatly 
attached to Mrs. Oldfield, whose 
theatrical abilities at that time ex- 
cited the adaiiration of the lovers 
of the drama; and by her he left 
an only son. Oldmixon, who pub- 
lished in 1715, in 8vo. the life aud 
posth umous works of our author, 
atirm s, that he ‘ loved that lady 
‘ for about eight or nine years bee 

‘* tore his death, and with a passion 
‘that could hardly bave been 

‘ stronger, bad it been both her 
‘Cond his first love.” For Mrs. 
Oldiield he wrote many prologues 
aud epilogues, and took infinite 
pains aod delight in improving her 
talents for the stage. Tbe elegance 
of bis manvers and taste, and his 
proficiency in the ded/es lettres, at- 
tracted many friends and admirers, 
and among these were Addison 
and Steele, the latter of whom de- 
dicated to bim the first volume of 
the Tatler. He was universally al- 
lowed, says the Biographia Britan- 
nica, to be the best critic of his 
times ; an d Mr. Egerton, in his Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Oldfield, bas declare 
ed, tlrt his learning was without 
pedantry, his wit without affectati- 
on, hisjudgment without malice, his 
friendship without interest, his zeal 
without violence; in a word, he 


was the best sulyect, the best friend, 
the 
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the best relation, the best master, 
the best critic, and the best political 
writer in Great Boitain. ‘Though 
this be doubtlessexaggerated praise, 
Mr. Maynwaring is entitled to most 
respectable distinction tor his good 
sense and moderation in potitics, at 
a time when faction and party zeal 
ran with so headstrong a current, 
His medleys are generally written 
with much strength of argument, 
and freedom trom abuse. ‘They 
were continued, with occasional 
assistance, until August Oth, 1711, 
extending to forty-five numbers, 
one of which was contributed by 
Steele, and another by Anthony 
Henley; and several were the com- 
position of Mr. Oldmixon.—After 
an interval of some months, they 
were resumed, anda new Medley 
appeared on the 3d of March, 
37:2, which, — havin likewise 
reached to forty-five numbers, fi- 
nally expired on August 4th, 1712 
A selection trom the first Mediey 
was published in 1789, by Mr. 
Nichols, together with the Lover, 
and Reader, of Steele. 

iQ. The Observator. Though 
this political paper commenced ma- 
ny years anterior to the ‘Tatler, it 
continued to exist until 1712; 
when an act of parliament, annex- 
ing a stamp of a halfpenny to each 
half-sheet effected its ruin, It was 
a weekly Essay, originally publish- 
ed by John Tutebin, erat for his 
participation in the rebellion of 
Monmouth, and for a defence of 
that chieftain, which he subse- 
quently printed, was sentenced by 
Jeiteries to be whipped through 
several towns in the west. ‘The 
sentence was carried into executi- 
on with so much severity, that the 
unfortunate man absolutely petiti- 
oned James II. to be hanged. Dy- 
ing in Sept. 1707, his paper Was 
eontinued by other hands, but ne- 
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ver merited or acquired much cee 
lebrity. Gay, in May, } 17.1, thus 
not ri > 
- ies plete am yp 
slave run so 
‘* high, is much amended for the 
PP 
: beller which is imputed to the 
charit: ible 45515 ance O] some out. 
KS lying friends.” And, Swift, in 
his journal to Siclla, dated August 
7th, 1712, has exulting\y recorded 
its extinction: * Do you know 
‘* that Grub-street is dead and. gone 
** last week? No more vhosts or 
‘* murders now for the love of moe 
ney. J plied it pretty close for 
“* the last fortnight, and pub blished 
** at least seven papers of my own, 

* besides some of other people’ S; 
‘but now every single balf-sheet 

* pays a halfpenny io the queen. 

© "the Observator is fallen 

20. The Rambler. It is proba- 
ble, from circumstances, which 

ve shall afterwards have occasion 
to mention, that Dr. Johnson was 
ignorant of this anticipation of title. 
The first Rambler appeared in 
1712, but only one number has 
escaped the ravages of time; this 
is in the British Museum, and does 
not appear, observes the annotator 
on the Tatler, inferior to any of 
the earlier imitations of the ‘Lat- 
ler, &c. in respect of wit, humour, 
or literary composition. ‘To what 
extent this paper was carried is un- 
known. 

21. The Lay Monastery. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, the chief au- 
thor of this production, and a most 
indefatigable writer, was the son of 
an attorney in the county of Wilt. 
shire, and, atter the usual routine 
of education, was, in 1008, enter- 
ed at Edmund Hail, Oxford. He 
took his degree of M. A. in this 
university in 1070, where he resi- 
ded thirteen years; and at the ex- 
piration of w hich pen iod, It 1s pro- 


bable, that for a short time he ase 


sumed 


te 
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sumed the eroployment of a school- 
master. He soon, however, re- 
linquished this ocenpation for the 
study of physic, aud visiting the 
continent, graduated at Padna. 
Afier a tour of eighteen months, 
he returned to his native country, 
and, commencing practice in Lon- 
don, was created a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians in 1087. 
Having acquired considerable cele- 
brity in his pro‘ession, he had the 
honour, in 10G7, of being appoint- 
ed physician im ordi inary to King 
William ; this was speeaily follow: 
ed by the rank of knighthood; and 
when Queen Anne ascended the 
throue, he was also nominated one 
of her physicians, and continued to 
officiate as such for several years. 
He died in October, 1729, atier a 
Jong life of industry, prety, and 
unblemished morality. 


The numerous compos:tions of 


Sir Richard Blackmore, may be ar- 
ranged under the heads of medical, 
portical, theological, and’ miscelia- 
meuus ‘lhey are now, ina great 
measure, and perhap- not undeser- 
vedly, neglected ; though, as they 
were uniformly written in support 
of virtue and moral order, and oc- 
casionally display passages of some 
literary merit, they were by no 
means proper subjects for the ri- 
dicule and abuse with which they 
were indiscriminately overwhelm- 
ed. He acquired, however, no in- 
considerable share of fame by his 
first epic production, entitled Prince 
Arthur, a poem which passed 
through three editions in two years; 

conld | boast of Loche and Maly- 
neux among the number of its ad- 
mirers. and which strongly excited 
the attention of the critics. Un- 
happily, the encouragement of the 
public given to this tirst effort, sti- 

mulate d Sir Richard to further ex- 
ertions, and by the year 1723, he 
had produced three more bulky 





epics, King Arthur, Eliza, and Al- 
tred; the four poems iocluding no 
less than foriy-fout books, With 
the mediocrity and perseverance of 
our author, the world, hewever, 
soon grew satiated, and his heroes 
were scarcely ushered into life, 
before they be gan to exhibit 
symptoms of a lissolu tion. Yet, note 
withstanding the length of these 
poetical flights, Sir Richard found 
time for a vast variety of other ex- 
cursions into the regions of Parnas 
sus; and among these, for one on 
which his reputation, as a disciple 
ofthe Muses, seems now solely to 
rest. In 1712 avpeared his Crea- 
tion, a philosophical poem in seven 
books, of which both the matter and 
style have been highly commended 
by Addison and Johnson; the Jat- 
ter affirming that ‘* this poeim, if he 
bh. id written nothing else, would 
** have transmitted him to posterity 
** among thy lirst favourites of the 
** English muse.” To this opinion 
few will probably assent; and 
though the recommendation ‘of the 
doctor has introduced this work 
into {he body of our English poe- 
try, we may venture to predict that 
it will not long maintain tts station, 
Splenaid as the subject is, the sen- 
timents and imagery are trite, and 
the versification insuflerably tediv 
ous and Janguid. 

Of the prose of Blackmore, his 
Essays, andthe Lay Monastery are 
the best ‘Dhis last production was 
intended as a sequel to the Specta- 
tors, the seventh volume of which 
was at that time supposed to have 
closed the undertaking. Ut was 
originally published in single pa- 
pers, under the ttle of the Ley 
Monk, aud the first number «p- 
peared on November 16th, 1713. 
jt was presented to the public 
thrice a week, on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday; and having 

reached 
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reached forty numbers, expired on 
February 15th, 1714. It was re- 
published the same year in one vo- 
lume, and under its present title, 
and passed through a second edi- 
tion, which now lies before me, in 
1727. Sir Richard was assisted in 
this work by Mr. Hughes, who 
wrote all the Friday's papers. 

The Lay Monastery, though ne- 
ver popular, contains some essays 
of no inconsiderable merit, and, én 
imitation of the Spectator, has 
adopted.a dramatic plan, for the 
purpose of binding the parts into a 
whole ; an advantage of which, 
unfortunately, few periodical pa- 
pers have since availed themselves. 
That Blackmore very justly appre- 
ciated the value of this resource, 
and had a correct idea of the pecu- 
liar laws of periodical composition, 
as exemplified in the Spectator, is 
strikingly evident from the first pa- 
ragraphof his preface.‘‘The world,” 
says he, “* has been obliged to an 
‘‘ author of distinguished merit, 
** now living, for having been the 
** inventor of a manner of writing 
“no less entertaining than any 
“which had been established by 
** the practice of the most celebra- 
‘ted ancients. The form into 
** which the best writer among the 
** Romans generally chose tocast his 
** thoughts, was that of dialogue, er 
** ef conversations related, in which 
* the persons introduced were all 
* philosophers, and the discourses 
“wholly serious; yet this he bor- 
‘* rowed from Plato and others of 
*« the Greeks, whom he professed 

to imitate. But the introducing 

a sct of persons of different hu- 

mours and characters, aciing on 

some imaginary occasion, which 
might-draw outa variety of in- 
cidents and discourses, and in 
which every paper should be an 
entire piece, at the same time 


sina tt 
** mentioned sits eg ey 
f ed, WhO seems at once 
** to have introduced it, and car- 
** ried it to perfeetion.” 

In conformity with the appro. 
bation expressed in this passage, Sir 
Richard has formed a club consist. 
ing of six characters, who, retiring 
to a house in the country, assemble 
twice a week for the purpose of 
reading and discussing the merits 
of various essays of their own com- 
position on literature and manners, 
This select fraternity consists of a 
Mr. Johnson, a gentleman of great 
genius, erudition, and accomplish- 
ments ; of Dr. Lacon, a physician ;, 
of Sir Eustace Locker, whose fa- 
vourite studies are metaphysics and 
theology ; of Sir Arthur Wimble- 
ton, a widower, a man of uncom- 
mon beneficence and humanity ; of 
Ned Freeman, a compound of gal- 
lantry, good humour, and classical 
elegance ; and of Mr. Ravenscroft, 
the secretary, the history of whose 
eventful life is given in the third 
number. 

Of these personages, five owe 
their existence to Sir Richard Black- 
more; and the sixth, the portrait 
of Ned Freeman, is the conception 
of Mr. Hughes. They are sup- 
ported with consistency and spirit ; 
and it was the opinion of Hughes, 
thaf, had not Sir Richard been un- 
expectedly diverted from the pro- 
secution of the plan, the work 
would have gained its share of po- 
pularity, and might have been con- 
tinued with credit and advantage to 
its authors. The style is, in seve- 
ral of the papers, elegant and cor- 
rect, and the subject-matter occa- 
sionally interesting. Two Essays, 
Nos. 31 and 32, contain an inge- 
nious parallel between poetry and 
painting; they are, being Monday 
and Wednesday papers, the com- 

position 
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ition of Sir Richard; and, as 

imens of his diction and man- 
ner, I shall select from the first of 
them a couple of passages. 

«© With what wonderful success 
* has nature painted all the seenés 
“ of this wide theatre, the world! 
«“ How masterly are her designs, 
« how strong 2nd boldherdraughts, 
‘how delicate her touches, and 
«* how rich and beautiful is her co- 
“Jouring! It is with inimitable 
“( skill that she manages and pro- 
“portions her lights and shades, 
‘© and mixes and works in her co- 
‘‘lours; the gardens smile with 
“ her fruits of different dyes, and 
‘‘ the verdure of the fields is beau- 
‘ tifully varied by different flow- 
“ers, What pencil can express 
‘‘ the glowing blushes of the rose, 
“the glossy white of the lily, 
* or the rich crimson of the ama- 
“ranth? What master can deli- 
“ neate the changeable colours in 
‘‘the neck of the dove, and in 
‘the tail of the peacock, arising 
‘from the rays of light glancing 
“and playing among their fea- 
‘* thers 2” 

‘“ As the epic and tragic poets, 
“‘ by the warm ideas they convey, 
* touch all the springs and move- 
‘“‘ments of our minds. and take 
* possession of our hearts, by pro- 
** pagating their own passions, and 
‘* transmitting their very souls into 
‘our bosoms; so the masters of 
the great manner in psinting his- 
‘tory, who express in their pieces 
‘great design, generous senti- 
‘ments, and the dignity of the 
** sublime style, animate their can- 
* vas with the most lively and ac- 
“tive passicns. All the emotions 
“of the heart appear in the faces 
of their figures with the utmost 
“spirit and vivacity: the whole 
** soul is collected avd exerted in 
“ the eyes, which sometimes flash 


*‘ with fury, and sometimes are 
** transported with joy, or uplifted 
*« with admiration; in one piece 
‘they are niled with horror and 
‘consternation, and at another 
** they melt with tender affection. 
“* What poetical design and de» 
scription, what an epic imaginas 
** tion doe’ Raphael show in his 
** celebrated piece of Constantine 
‘‘and Maxentius! And what 
‘* masterly and admirable painting 
** does Virgil express, when he 
‘« describes the battle of the Latins 
‘* and the Trojans." 

22. The Mercator, orCommerce 
Retrieved. So general had be- 
come the taste for periodical com- 
position, that even subjects of a 
commercial as well as a political 
nature, were conceived capable of 
being published to advantage in 
this form. Mercator appeared in 
1713, and was soon followed by 

23. The British Merchant, or 
Commerce Preserved. Both these 
papers are noticed in the following 
advertisement, at the ciese of No, 
129 of the Guardian, dated August 
8th, 1713. ** ‘This day is pube 
*« lished, The British Merchant, or 
‘“* Commerce Preserved, No. 1; to 
** be published every Tuesday and 
* Friday, in answer to the Mercae 
“tor, or Commerce Retrieved.” 
It cannot be supposed, that pros 
ductions of this kind would long 
survive the occasion which gave 
them birth; and it is .probable, 
that Mercator and The British 
Merchant can now only be said to 
have once existed. 

24. ‘The Rhapsody. 

25. The Historian. Of these 
papers, over wiich time seems 10 
have thrown nearly an impenetras 
ble veil, I know nothing more 
than that it is with some probae 
bility we assign their publication to 
the period under discussion; their 
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titles lead, in some degree, to a 
general conception of their con- 
tents. 

26. The High German Doctor. 
This tissue of nonsense and politi- 
cal abuse, was the production of 
one Philip Horneck, who is very 
deserved)y stigmatized in the Dun- 
ciad of Pope. It consists of one 
hundred numbers, which were 
published twice a week ; the first 
being dated May 4th, 1714, and 
the last, May 12th, 1715. ‘They 
were collected in 2 vols. 12m0., of 
whic! the first was published in 
1715, and the second in 1719. 
After much lozs of time in perus- 
ing this mass of ribaldry and ina- 
nity, I can safely declare that there 
is not a single paragraph in the 
work which merits preservation. 

It should not be forgotten, that 
during a great part of the five 
years which this sketch embraces, 
three periodical papers, that were 
poticed in our first essay illustrative 
of the ‘Tatler, &c. continued to 
meet the public eye; the Rehear- 
sal of Leslie, the British Apollo, 
and the Review ot de Foe; the 
first expired in‘1711, the second in 
the same year, and the third in 
1713. 

Such and so numerous were the 
periodical compositions that at- 
tempted to imitate and to rival the 
essays of Steeleand Addison, whilst 
the town was yet daily receiving 
their elegant contributions; that 
they compleatly fa:led in their de- 
sign, is evident from the circum- 
stance, that not one of them, with 
the exception of the Lay Monas- 
tery, can be read with any degree 
of interest or pleasure: and even 
this small volume is so neglected 
and obscure, that it is now procu- 
red with much difficulty. 

It was a step, indeed, fatal to 
the reputation and longevity of the 


greater number of the authors of 
these productions, that, when they 
found themselves incompetent to 
contend with their prototypes in 
wit, humour, or literature, they 
endeavoured to attract attention by 
depreciating and abusing what 
they could not imitate, and by pre- 
senting a copy whieh retained a}} 
the defects in caricature, and 
scarcely any of the beauties of the 
original, 

Ot this charge we have sufficient 
proof trom an appeal to their con- 
temporaries ; one of whom, in an 
Essay on the present State of 
Wit, written in 1711, has re- 
marked, that ‘“‘ they seemed at 
** first to think that what was only 
** the garnish of the former Tat- 
**lers, was that which recom- 
‘* mended them, and not those 

substantial entertainments which 

they every where abound in. 

‘** Accordingly, they were con- 

tinually talking of their maid, 

night-cap, spectacles, and Charles 

Lillie. However, there were, 

now and then, some faint endea- 

vours at huinour, and sparks of 
wit, which the town, for want 
of better entertainment, was 
content to hun: after, through 

a heat of impertinencies: but 

even those are at present become 

wholly invisible, ard quite 
swallowed up in the blaze of 
the Spectator.” 

They found the new Spectator 
come on like a torrent, and sweep 
a way all before him ; they de- 
spaired ever to equal him ;—and 
therefore, rather chose to fal on 
the author, and to call out for help 
to all good christians, by assuring 
them, again and again, that they 
were the first, original, true, and 
undisputed Isaac Bickerstaff. 

Yo imitate the Tatler in its ex- 


terior, in its form and subdivisions, 
as 
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‘gs it originally commenced, was a 


task which might be executed by 
the most inferior writers; and 
consequently, Tatlers, addressed 
rather to the eye than tothe under- 
standing, inundated the press; to 
eatch, however, the spirit which 


so abundantly animated the grea- 
ter, and especially the latter, por- 
tion of this work, was an achieve- 
ment beyond their strength, and, of 
course, the public soon justly con- 
signed such imitators to oblivion. 





ON tug POETIC TALENTS or Dr. JOHNSON. 


{From the same. ] . 


se BOUT two months after 

this address to Mr. Urban, 
the poetical powers of - Johnson 
were exhibited tothe world tn all 
their strength, by the publication 
of his London, a poem in imitation 


of the third satire of Juvenal. It 


appeared on the same morning 
with Pope's satire, intituled 


“1738,” and immediately attracted | 


so many readers, that a second 
edition was required in the course 
of a week. Dodsley purchased 
the entire property of this poem 
for ten guineas, a sum certainly 
disproportioned to the merit of the 
work ; but if the author’s pecu- 
niary reward was not great, the re- 
putation which he acquired by the 
effort, must have equalled his most 
sanguine expectations. It was 
praised wherever it was read; and, 
what more particularly must have 
delighted Johnson, it was praised 
by Pope, who,~having for some 
time in vain solicitously endea- 
voured to discover the new pcet, 
is said to have declared, that 
** whoever he was, he would soon 
** be deterré.” 

As this spirited imitation of Ju- 
venal forms an epoch in our au- 
thor’s literary life, and is one of 
his best poetical productions, | 
shall consider it as introduciory to 


an uninterrupted consideration of 
his compositions in this branch, 
and toa discussion of his general 
character as a Porr; and this plan 
I shall pursue with regard to the 
other numerous departments of hi- 
terature in which he excelled, and 
according to the order in which the 
first in merit, of a class, shall in suc- 
cession rise to view; persuaded 
that, by this mode, the monotony 
arising from a stricter chronologi- 
cal detail of his various writings, 
the arrangement hitherto adopted 
by his biographers, may, in a great 
measure, be obviated. 

Of the three imitators of the 
third satire of the Roman poet, 
Boileau, Oldbam and Johnson, 
the latter is, by many degrees, the 
most vigorous and poetical. No 
man, indeed, was better calculated 
to transfuse the stero invective, the 
sublime philosophy, and nervous 
painting of Juvenal, than our au- 
thor; and his London, whilst it 
rivals the original in these respects, 
is, at the same time, greatly supe- 
rior to it in purity of illustration, 
and harmony of versification. The 
felicity with which he has adapted 
the imagery and allusions of the 
Latin poem to modern manners, 
vices, and events; and the ricfi- 
ness and depih of thougat an 
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be exhibits when the hiot is 
merely taken from the Roman 
bard, or when be chooses alto- 
gether to desert him, are such as 
to render this satire the noblest 
moral poem in our language. 

At the period when Johnson 
wrote his London, he must, from 
his peculiar circumstances, have 
been prone to imbibe all the 
warmth and indignation of the an- 
cient satirist, who depicts in the 
boldest colors the unmerited treat- 
ment to which indigence is sub- 
jected, and the maliuform oppres- 
sions arising from tyranoy and il- 
acquired wealth, He was, indeed, 
at this time, ** steeped up to the 
‘* lips in poverty,” and was like- 
wise a zealous opponent ot what 
he deemed a corrupt adminisira- 
tion, It is impossible to tread the 
following passage, one of the finest 
in the poem, and especially its con- 
cluding line, which the author dis- 
tinguished by capitals, without 
deeply entering into, and severely 
sympathising with the feelings 
and sufferings of the wiiter. 


By numbers here from shame or cen- 

gure free, 

Il crimes are safe but hated poverty, 
This, only this, the rigid law pursucs, 
This, only this, provokes the snarling 

muse. . 
The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak, 
Wakes from his dicam, and labours for 
a joke 5 
brisker air 
gaze, 
And tum the varied thought a thousand 
ways. 
Of all the grief that harass the dis- 
tress‘d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 
Fate never wounds more deep the gen’- 
rous heart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points 


With the silken courtiers 


the dart. 
Has Heaven reserv'd, in pity to the 
poor, 
No pathless waste, ef undiscover'd 
shore ? 
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No secret island in the boundless main ? 
No peacefal desert yet unclaimed by 
Spain? 
Quick let us rise, the happy seats ex- 
plore, 
And bear 
more, 
mou nful 
contess'd, 
Slow iises worth, by poverty depress'd, 


Oppression’s insolence ne 


This truth is every where 


Of the energy and compression 
which chara¢terize the sentiment 
and dictiun of * London,” this lase 
line is a striking example; for the 
original, though strong in its exs 
pression, 18 less terse and happy. 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtuti- 
bus obsiat 
Kes angusta domi. 


The next poem of distinguished 
merit which Johnson produced, 
was the Prologue for the opening of 
Drury-lane Theatre in 1747. His 
friend, and former pupil, David 
Garrick, had this year obtained the 
otlice of jvint patentee and mana- 
ger of Drary-lene; and the pro- 
logue of Johnson, whilst it traced 
with skill the varied fortunes of the 
siagve, and of dramatic taste, was 
intended as a compliment to the 
new manager, under whose direc- 
tion it was predicted that the reign 
of Nature and of Sense would re- 
vive. The commencement of these 
verses, which delineates the genius 
of Shakspeare, is, in point of ‘n- 
vention and enthusiasm, the first 
that poetry had produced upon the 
subject ; the tribute of Gray does 
not exceed it. In prose, the por- 
(rait of our great dramatist, by 
Dryden was unrivalled, until Mr. 
Morgan, in his ‘* Essay on the 
dramatic character of Sir John Fal- 
staff,” produced a delineation, the 
vivacity and  discrigsination _of 
which demand almost unqualified 
praise. With what a vivid ai? 






































of animation has he clothed the 
following prediction, alluding to 
Voltaire, who, inthe arrogance of 
criticism, had termed the immortal 

ta larlaurian! He exclaims, 
** Whatever may be the neglect of 
some, or the censure of others, 
there are those who firmly believe 
that this wild and uncultivated 
Barbarian has not obtained one 
half of his fame.— When the hand 
of time shall have brushed off his 
present editors and commentators, 
and when the very name of Vol- 
taire, and even the memory of the 
language in which he has written, 
shall be no more, the Apalachian 
mountains, the banks of the Ohio, 
and the plains of Sciola, shall re- 
sound with the accents of this Bar- 
barian. In his native tongue he 
shall roll the genuine passions of 
nature; nor shal] the griefs of 
Lear be alleviated, or the charms 
and wit of Rosalind be abated, by 
time.”’ 

In the commencement of the 
year 1749, nearly eleven years 
after the production of his ‘* Lon- 
don,” our author published his se- 
cond imitation of the Roman Sati- 
rist, entituled The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes, being the tenth sa- 
tire of Juvenal imitated. For this 

oem, though his literary fame 
ad considerably increased in the 
space which had elapsed between 
the two performances, le received 
from Dodsley but tifteen guineas. 
If with this sum, for a piece of no 
great length, he was satisfied, he 
certainly was not, and had no rea- 
son to be, with the general remu- 
neration of hislabuurs ; and in the 
poem before us, he has drawn in 
one line, and in his strongest man- 
ner, the usual fate of literary la- 
bour : 
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Deign on the passing world to turn thine 
eyes 

And pause "a while from letters, to be 
Wise ; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
gaol, 


The ¥’anity of Human Wishes, 
the subject of which is in a great 
degree founded on the Alcibiades 
of Plato, possesses not the point 
and fire which avimates the ‘ Lone 
don.” It breathes, however, a 
strain of calm and dignified philo- 
sophy, much more pleasing to the 
nund, and certainly much more 
consonant totruth, than the party 
exaggeration of the prior satire. 
The poet's choice of modern ex- 
amples, in place.of those brought 
forward by the ancient bard, is 
happy and judicious; and he has 
every where availed himself, and 
in a style the most impressive, of 
the solemnity, the pathos, and sub- 
lime morality of the christian 
code. In consequence of this sub- 
stitution of a purer system of 
ethics, and of a striking selection 
of characters, among which that of 
Charles of Sweden is conspicuous 
ly eminent, the whole has the 
air of an original, and, to be un- 
derstood, requires not to be col- 
lated with its prototype. 

To enter into competition with 
the tenth satire of Juvenal, which 
is, without doubt, the most perfect 
composition of its author, was @ 
daring and a hazardous attempt. 
Dryden had led the way, and 
though occasionally successful, has 
failed to equal the general merit of 
the Latin poem. The imitation of 
Johuson, on the contrary, may be 
said to vie with the Roman in 
every line, and in some instances 
to surpass the original; -particus 
larly in the sketch of Charles, and 
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in the conclusion of the satire, 
which, though nobly moral as it is 
in the page of Juvenal, is greatly 
heightened by the pen of Johnson, 
and forms one of the finest lessons 
of piety and resignation discover- 
able in the works of any uninspir- 
ed writer. After reprobating the too 
frequent folly of our wishes and 
our prayers, it is inquired of the 
poet whether we shall upon no oc- 
casion implore the mercy of the 
skies ; he replies, 


Inquirer cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem re- 
ligion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating 
voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measuse and the 
choice. 

Safe in his pow’r, whose cyes discern 
alar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore his aid,. in his decisions rest, 

Secure whate'er he gives, he gives the 
best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence 
fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervouis for a healthful 
mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned, 

For love, which scarce cuoliecuve man 
can fill ; 

Por patience, sov'reign o'er transmuted 
ill ; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind nature’s signal of re- 
treat: 

These goods for man the laws of heav'n 
ordain, 

These goods he grants, whe grants the 
pow’'r to gain ; 

With these celesual wisdom calms the 
mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not 
find. 


The month succeeding the pub- 
lication of “* The Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes,” witnessed the cri- 
sis of our poet’s dramatic fame ; 
on the Oth of February, 1749, 
drene was brought upon the stage, 
after being srbmitted, though wih 
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great reluctance by the author, te 
the alterations which Garrick, from 
his knowledge of stage effect, had 
very properly suggested. Yet, 
though the whole force of the 
theatre was employed on the occa- 
sion, and no direct interruption was 
given to the representation, it was 
tolerated but nine nights, and then 
vanished from the theatre for ever. 
It is somewhat singular, that 
Johnson, who has pointed out with 
so much judgment and precision 
the defects of Addison's Cato, and, 
in his Prologue on the opening of 
Drury-lane Theatre, has censured 
the dramatic poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century, as substituting a 
declamation for passion, should 
have himself produced a tragedy 
more frigid and declamatory, than 
perhaps any drama in the annals of 
the English stage. Irene can boast 
of a strict adherence to the unities ; 
of harmonious versification: of 
diction vigorous and splendid ; of 
sentiment morally correct and phi- 
losophically beautiful ; but its fa- 
ble is without interest, its charac- 
ters without discrimination, and 
neither terror nor pity is excited. 
If it fail, however, as a drama, 
in delineating the ebullitions of 
passions, it will, as a series of ethic 
dialogues, replete with striking ob- 
servations on human conduct, and 
rich in poetic expression, be long 
studied and admired in the closet. 
No one of the productions of John- 
son, indeed, was more carefully 
elaborated than his Irene; and, 
though commenced at an early pe- 
riod of Jife, no one more evidently 
discovers his exclusive love of mo- 
ral philosophy, and his ample store 
of nervous and emphatic language. 
Of the numerous passages which 
iNustrate this remark, and which, 
for their moral excellence, should 
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this place adduce two, in concep- 
tion and in execution alike happy : 
Demetrius, addressing the aged 
Visier Cali on-the dangers of pro- 
tracting the blow which he in- 
tended until the morrow, exclaims, 


To-morrow’s action! can that hoary 
wisdom, 

Borne down with years, still doat upon 
to-morrow ! 

That fatal mistress of the young, the 
lazy, 

The coward and the fool, condemn'd to 
lose 

An useless life in waiting for to-morrow, 

To gaze, with longing eyes, upon to- 
morrow, 

Till interposing death destroys the pro- 
spect ! 

Strange! that this gen’ral fraud from 
day to day 

Should fil’ the world with wretches une 
detected. 

The soldier, lab’ring through a winter's 
march, 

Still sees to-morrow drest in robes of 
triumph ; 

Still to the lover’s long-expecting arms, 

To-morrow brings the visionary bride. 

But thou, too old to bear another cheat. 

Learn that the present hour alone is 
man’s. 


Aspasia, reprobating the ambi- 
tion and meditated apostacy of 
Irene, endeavours to reconcile her 
mind to the loss of life, rather than 
of virtue and religion, and bids her, 


Reflect that life and death, affecting 
sounds ! 

Are only varied modes of endiess being ; 

Reficct that life, like ev'ry other bless- 
ing, 

Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for a nobler end 

Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end is vir- 
tue. - 

When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away ; 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well 
preserv'd, 

And Te cheaply sav'’d with loss of 
ife. 


In the first act, seene the second, 
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is a passage which has been fre- 
quently and justly admired ; it is 
put into the mouth of the Visier 
Cali, who, execrating the miseries 
of arbitrary power, alludes to a re- 
port which he had received, of the 
nicely balanced structure of the 
British constitution. 


If there be any land as fame reports, 

Where common laws restrain the prince 
and subject, ‘ 

A happy land, where circulating pow’r, 

Viows through each member of th’ em- 
bodied state ; : 

Sure, not unconscious of the mighty 
blessing, 

Her grateful sons shine bright with 
ev'ry virtue ; 

Untainted with the lust of Innovation, 

Sure all unite to hold her league of 
rule 

Unbroken as the sacred chain of nature, 

That links the jarring clements in peace, 


«« These are British sentiments,” 
remarks Mr. Murphy; ‘* above 
forty years ago, they found an echo 
in the breast of applauding audi- 
ences; and to this hour they are 
the voice of the people, in defiance 
of the metaphysics and the new 
rights of certain politicians, whe 
would gladly find their private ad, 
vantage in the disasters of their 
country ; a race of men, quibus 
nulla ex honesto spes,”’ 

It is worthy of remark, tbat Ci. 
cero, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, seems to have pointed 
out with great precision the consti- 
tuent parts of the British coustitu- 
tion. In theory, at least, the an- 
cients appear to have been well 
aware of the value of a mixed con- 
stitution ; and though they had not 
the happiness of seeing the fabric 
realized, and probably considered 
such an event as altogether imprace 
ticable, they had the merit, howe 
ever, of conceiving and depicting 
the blessing. How closely, in the 
follewivg fragment, does the great 
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philosopher approximate to that 
constitution, which, long after 
Rome had ceased to exist as the 
capital of the world, was to rise an 
unrivalled monument of the aggre- 
gate wisdom of Britain ! ‘ Staiuo 
esse optime constitutam rempubli - 
cam, que ex tribus generibus illis, 
regali, optimo, et populari confusa 
modice, nec puniendo isrilet ani- 
mum immanem ac ferum, nec om- 
nia preter mitiendo, licentia cives 
deteriores reddat.’ 

After the four capital poems 
that we have just noticed, a fifih 
may be brought forward, which, 
in its kind, approaches much near- 
er to perfection than any of the pre- 
ceding; I allude to the stanzas 
On the Death of Mr. Robert Le- 
vet, the constant companion of 
Johnson at his morning's meal, 
for near forty years. This re- 
served but most amiable man was 
@ practitioner in physic among the 
lower orders of people in London ; 
his fees were very smaljl, but his 
business so extensive, that his walk 
was frequently from Hounsditch 
to Marylebone; he lived, however, 
——— obscurity, though pcrpe- 
tually and conscientiously emplvy- 
ed in mitigating the sorrows of po- 
verty and disease. 

The stanzas on this man of great 
but humble utility are beyond al! 
praise. The wonderful powers of 
Johnson were never shewn to 
greater advantage than on this oc- 
casion, where the subject, froin its 
obscurity and mediocrity, seemed 
to bid defiance to poetical efforts ; 
it.is, im fact, warm from the heart, 
and is the only poem from the pen 
of Jobnson that bas been bathed 
with tears. Would to God, that 
om every medical man who attends 
the poor, the following encomiums 


could be justly passed ! 
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Well tried through many a varying y 
Sce Levet to the cat deel ' ae 
Officious, innocent, sincere, ; 
_ OF ev'ry friendless name the friend. 
When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hov’sing death prepar’d the blow, 
His vig’ rous remedy divplay’d 
The pow’r of art without the show. 
In mis'ry’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his 
groan, 
And loncly Want retired to die, 


How boldly painted, how ex- 
quisitely pathetic, as a description 
of the sufferings of buman life, is 
this last stanza! I am acquainted 
with nothing superior to it in the 
productions of the moral muse. 

Of the residue of the English 
poetry of Johnson, the greater por- 
tion consists of lyric effusions ; a 
department in which he did not 
possess the requisites for excellence. 
He wanted enthusiasm for the high- 
er ode, and gaiety for the lesser; 
in his perception of the beauties of 
nature, also, he was defective; and 
his odes on the seasons are, with 
respect to description, lifeless co- 
pies of traditionary imagery ; that 
on Winter is the best, and this, 
though written with vivacity, is 
but a transcript from Horace, The 
Address to Friendship is of the mo- 
ral species of ode, and therefore 
better adapted to his powers; in 
itssentiment it is tender and cor- 
rect; in its diction elegant and 
beautiful. His Evening, aun Ode, 
furnishes a pleasing proof that the 
severe moralist occasionally felt, 
and could adequately describe, the 
influence of female charms; he 
thus, ipa strain of voluptuous de- 
licacy, addresses his beloved Stella ; 


the Guren of Night, 
Round us pours a lainbent light ; 
Light that seems but just to show 
Breasts that bear, amd clieeks that g'ow. 
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To the English poetry of John- 
son, may now be added, a very 
beautiful translation of some noble 
lines from the Medea of Euripides. 
Jt has escaped all the editors of his 
works, and was very lately intro- 
duced to the world in a volume 
of considerable merit, entituled 
“ Translations from the Greek An- 
“thology, with Tales and Miscel- 
‘‘laneous Poems.” A_ parody, 
indeed, by our author upon this 

assage of the Grecian poet was 
ptiblished by Mrs, Piozzi in her 
‘© Anecdotes,” but it is of little va- 
lue, while the following version has 
preserved aj] the elegance and pa- 
thos of the original. 


Med. Eurip. v. 190. 


The rites deriv’d from ancient days, 

With thoughtless reverence we praise ; 

The rites that taught us to combine 

The joysof music and’ of wine ; 

That bade the feast, the song, the bowl, 

Olerfill the saturated soul ; 

But ne'er the lute nor lyre applicd, 

To soothe Despair, or soften Pride, 

Wor cali’d thenr to the gloomy ce!!s 

Where Madness raves and Vengeance 
swells, 
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Where Hate sits musing to betray, 
And Murder meditates his prey. 

To dens of guilt and shades of care, 
Ye sons of melody repair, 

Nor deign the festive hour to cloy 
With superfluity of joy ; 

The board with varied plenty crown'd 
May spare the luxury of sound, 


Of this exqnisite morsel of Eu- 
tipides Dr. Joseph Warton has: 
likewise attempted an imitation, 
which possesses, in a striking de- 
gree, the tender sentiment of the 
tragedian, clothed in versification 
of the sweetest melody. I shall 
transcribe it for the gratification of 
my readers, and in order that they 
may compare it with the more lites 
ral copy of Johnson, , 


Queen of ev'ry moving measure, 
Swestest source of purest pleasure, 
Music ! why thy powers employ 
Only for the sons of jov: 

Only for the smiling guests 

At natal or at nuptial feasts ? 

Rather thy lenient numbers pour 
On those whom secret gricfs devour. 
Bid be still the throbbing hearts 

OF those whom death or absence parts, 
And with some softly whisper’d air 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair.” 





HISTORY OF ABYSSINIA. 


[Prom Mr. Saur’s Dissertation inserted in Lord Varentia’s Voyages 
aud ‘Travels.]} 


” BYSSINIA is a corruption 

of the Arabic word Habesh, 
signifying ‘ convena.’ This name 
has been invariably used by the 
Arabians, though adopted in mo- 
dern times only by the Abyssini- 
ans, who prefer that of ‘their dif- 
ferent provinces, as Ambarians, 
Tigrians, or the more general one 
of Cashtam (Christians), of which 


they are extremely proud, and 
which generally was the first word 
they addressed to us on our enter 
ing the country, accompahying it 
by laying hold of a blue silk string 
round their pecks, which is with 
them the indisputable proof of 
their being entitled to the appella- 
tion. In their books they are 
styled Ethiopians, sons of Ethiopia, 
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Agazi, and Axomians; by a simi- 
lar name to which ( Axomites) they 
were. alone designated among the 
Romans. Many authors, particu- 
larly Ludolf, a writer who has en- 
tered very deeply into their history, 
have supposed them to have passed 
over from Arabia ; but to this there 
are many objections, for I do not 
recollect any instance of a nation 
having sent back settlers to its mo- 
ther country ; yet we have un ac- 
count in Procopius, of a band of 
the Axomites, on invading Arabia, 
having been so pleased with it, that 
they gave up their own country, 
and continued there. It appears 
more probable from the general 
tenor of their history, that they 
were refugees from Egypt, who 
conquered, and mingled with, the 
aborigines of the country ; else, 
from what source conld they de- 
rive their veneration for the Nile, 
of the consequence of which, in 
Abyssinia, they could form noidea ? 
Whence their style of building, so 
totally different from any in Ara- 
bia ? Or their written character 
which isas essentially different from 
that of the ancient Cusic ? The 
Greek or Ethiopic written from the 
left to right, the Cusic from right 
to left; the formerl:aving each cha- 
racter distinct and square in its 
form, and the latter chiefly consist- 
ed of curves running wildly into 
each other. Even the very form of 
their government, which always 
appears to have been monarchical, 
points out Egypt, rather than 
Arabia, for their origin. 

But as this is a point of consider- 
able importance, it may not be un- 
interesting to enter a little deeper 
into the discussion. 

In the earliest records of history, 
we find the Ethiopians represented 
asa very numerous and powerful 
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people; their importance, however, 
progressively declined, as Egypt 
advanced in consequence ; for as 
the population of that country in- 
creased, it naturally extended its 
conquests in the direction of the 
Nile, compelling the Ethiopians to 
retire towards the South. Meroe 
seems to have been the point at 
which their progress was stopped ; 
yet, beyond this, bands from Eyvypt 
afierwards emigrated and settled 
themselves among the Ethiopians : 
of one of these flights we have an 
account in Herodotus, who men- 
tions that it consisted of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand in number; 
that they were called, asa nation, 
Asmack, or Askam; that they 
fled from Psammitieus six hundred 
and thirty years before the time of 
that historian, and went as far be- 
yond Meroe as that place is from 
Elephantine. ‘These people are 
considered by Dr. Vincent to be 
the same as those described by 
Strabo, under the nameof Sebritoe, 
or Sembritoe (Advenz), who in- 
habited aljl the country above 
Meroe, and extended across the 
mountains nearly to the Red Sea. 
They are also described, more 
accurately perhaps, by Pliny under 
the names of Semberritoe and 
Asachie, on the mountains. These 
I consider, with Dr. Vincent, to 
be no other than the Axomites, or 
as they term themselves in their 
most ancient books, Agazi. 

The Abyssinians, in their mo- 
dern books, lay claim to great 
antiquity, as being descended from 
Ham. They also boast that one of 
their queens, named Magueda, 
was the Queen of the South, who 
visited Solomon, by whom she had 
ason named Menilech, from whom 
their present kings are lineally de- 


scended. The ouly thing like 
evidence 











evidence on this subject, depends 
on the authenticity of a series of 
chronicles, said to have been kept 
regularly by the priests at the 
ancient city of Axum. The an- 
thority of these has, however, been 
with reason disputed, asit is scascely 
possible that they should have been 
reserved, considering the wars 
in which the country has continu- 
ally been engaged. Besides, the 
evidence of the Axum inscription 
seems decisive against them, asa 
king certainly would not call him- 
self son of Mars, who prided him- 
self on his descent from Solomon. 
It seems, on the whole, probable, 
that this idea was borrowed from 
their dependents, he Homerites, 
and was assumed long after the 
introduction of Christianity. 

Whatever their religion may 
have been in early times, they do 
not appear to have been exclusively 
attached to it, since, when the 
Romans succeeded to the trade of 
the Red Sea, they found the 
Axomites, as they were then called 
ready to receive, together with 
their merchandize, the worship of 
their gods. ‘This is proved by the 
inscriptiont found at Axum, where 
the sovereign of the country styles 
himself the son of the God, the 
invincible Mars, even if we do not 
refer to the second Adulitic, which 
if allowed to have been erected by 
an Abyssinian king, would be still 
move satisfactory. 

It is only about one or two cen- 
turies after the commencement of 
the Christian ara, that the Abys- 
sinian history begins to emerge 
from obscurity. A very close 
commercial connection was then 
formed with the country by. the 
traders from Egypt, as appears in 
the Periplis, and the Greek Jan- 
guage became so common in the 
country, that it was used by the 
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king of Abyssinia to commemorate 
his exploits even so far in the in- 
terior as Axum, which also most 
strongly corroborates the know- 
ledge of Greek attributed by the 
Periplds to Zoskalis. 

This connection with Egypt 
seems to have added greatly totheir 
power and consequence in the Red 
Sea: for in the first information we 
have of them, we find them con- 
fined to the western coast, andthe 
trade chiefly in the hands of 
Arabians : but in a few centuries 
afterwards, we perceive they be- 
came masters of the greater part 
of the Arabian coast, and appointed 
viceroys over the Homerites, who, 
after conquering the Sabeans, had 
in their turn become subject to the 
King of Axum. To effect this, 
however, required a long period of 
time; and might never have taken 
place, had not a peculiar series of 
external and favourable circum- 
stances, concurred to farther their 
progress, 

After the Phoenicians had ceased 
to be a maritime power, Egypt had 
occupied the Red Sea with her 
fleets, and had engrossed all the 
valuable productions of India and 
the east of Africa: but she was 
content to hold this monopoly in 
conjunction with the Arabians, 
who, from time immemorial, had 
been joint possessors of the trade, 
When the dynasty of the Prole- 
mies had been overthrown and 
Egypt had become a province of 
the Roman Empire, the Romans 
succeeded of course to this trade: 
but the genius of that people was 
ill-formed for commerce; and the 
very nature of their government 
was such, as to render their power 
of short duration in this part of the 
world; for so long only could they 
hope to hold it, as they followed 
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their predecessors. On the con- 
trary, instead of adding strength to 
the union that ought to have sub- 
sisted between them and the Ara- 
bians, their desire of conquest led 
them to take possession ot their sea 
ports, and even to send an army 
intothe heart of their country. In 
this expedition, however, they 
effected nothing of consequence, 
but were harassed, baffled, and 
driven back with disgrace. The 
remoteness, too, of their seat of 
government, was in itself alone 
sufficient to prevent a long conti- 
nuance even of their influence 
here ; for the viceroys of Egypt 
were more likely to think of en- 
riching themselves, than of bene- 
fiting the Egyptian traders: besides 
that the Empire itselt was hastening 
fast to its end. These circum- 
stances, added to the supineness 
and indolence of the Arabians, 
made an opening tor the neighbour- 
ing powers, too advantageous to 
be long neglected; and accordingly 
we find, that it was shortly after- 
wards laid hold of, and by a nation 
which, until the Christian zra, bad 
been known only by vague re- 
ort. 

These were the very Egyptian 
tribes, which, mingling. with the 
aucient inhabitants of the country, 
had extended their conquests east- 
ward, and had established their 
power at Axam, under a feudal 
sovereignty; a government which, 
more than all others, is likely to 
attach the neighbouring tribes to 
its interest, since it does not re- 
quire any change in their general 
system of policy, to enable them 
to become an integral part of the 
state. From Axum, their con- 
quests soon extended to the Red 
Sea: and here, finding friends in 
the inhabitants of the city of Adu- 
lis (which had also been built by 
refugees from Egypt), they together 
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formed a very powerful nation, 
which was ‘enabled to assume a 
consequence in the Red Sea, that 
the then possessors of the trade 
were unequal to oppose. Of these 
facts we have information also in 
the Adulitic and Axu:n inscriptions, 
and in the Periplis, written, I con- 
ceive, after the time of Pliny, who, 
except Strabo, was the first to no- 
tice this rising nation ; the latter 
writer having only remarked, in 
his account of the E:hiopians, that 
** as ye: none of the Ethiopians had 
** interfered with the commerce of 
*‘ the Red Sea.” From the date 
of the Adulitic inscription, their 
power became supreme in this part 
of the world ; and they formed a 
maritime barrier between the Ro- 
mans and the Persians, which ine 
duced the former toconciliate them 
by repeated embassies, and annual 
presents, the magnificence of which 
strongly points out the consequence 
that they held in thescaleof eastern 
politics, which consequence conti- 
nued, in some degree, until a con- 
siderable time after the rise of the 
Arabians under Mahomet. 

As idolatry declined among the 
Romans, by the same channel that 
the worship of Mars had been in- 
troduced, thetruereligion of Christ, 
found its way into Abyssinia, and 
at length was happily established 
as the religion of the country, about 
the year 330, in the reign of Abre- 
ha, or, as he was called by the Ro- 
mans, Aeizana, (who had at this 
time taken his brother Abybeha, 
or Saeizana, to share in the empire). 
The persons to whom the intro- 
duction of Christianity is attributed, 
are Frumentius and /édesius, acs 
cording to the account given by 
Rufinius, who declares that he had 
it from A&desius himself, who also 
returned from Abyssinia, and was 
made Bishop of Lyre: but he spoke 
of it as in India, which occasioned 

much 
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much confusion; yet it is most 
¢learly made out to refer to the 
Axomites, by St. Athanasius, and 
Constantius’s letter to Acizana and 
Saeizana; and that the formerreign- 
ed at Axum, is clearly established 
by the Axum inscription. 

Frumentius and Atdesius, two 
young men, Christians, but unor- 
dained, in company with éne Me 
yopius, a T'yrian, were shipwrecked 
on the coast, where, being cap 
tured by the barbarians, Meropius 
was killed; but the young men 
were taken before the King of 
Axum,and accepted into his service. 
Afterwards, on the king's death, 
they rose to great honours, even to 
the adminisiration of the govern- 
ment, by the appointment of the 
Queen, during the minority of her 
son. 

By their influence, the founda- 
tion was laid for the conversion of 
the Abyssinians ; and for the pur- 
pose of promoting it, Irumentius 
returned to Egypt, and was there 
appointed Bishop of Axum by 
Athanasius, in which capacity he 
returned to Abyssinia. On the 
disgrace of St. Athanasius, Fra- 
mentius was attacked by the Arian 
party, as appears by a letter from 
the Emperor Constantius to the 
Kings Aiezana and Sazana, now 
extant in St. Athan: Apol. (vide 
B) requiring that they would send 
Frumentius to Aiexandria. An 
embassy also was sent about this 
time for the same purpose into 
Arabia and Abyssinia, as appears 
in Philostorges an Arian writer ; 
and it is not improbable, that by 
this embassy was sent the letter of 
Constantius above referred to. The 
ehief of this embassy was Theophi- 
jus,an Arian bishop. The account 
of his mission is valuable, and ap- 
— to me not to have been be- 
ore sufficiently noticed, 


He was an Indian, who in Con- 
stantine’s reign wassentasa hostage 
from the Divei; and being a man 
of great learning and knowledge, 
was afterwards raised to the episcoe 
pal dignity. Jn this mission he is 
said to have carried out two hune 
dred Capadocian horses, besides 
other presents, to the eastern 
princes. He built three churches, 
one at Fapharon in Aiabia, another 
at the Roman emporium at Aden, 
and another onthe island of Ormuz. 
He then passed over to Diabé, and 
to many other parts of India; 
crossing from Arabia, he went over 
to the Athiopianscalled Axomuites, 
who lived on the left side, to those 
sailing up the Red Sea, and who 
were 80 called from their metro 
polis, Axum. ‘Having there settled 
every thing to his satisfaction, he 
returned to the Roman territory. 
Besides his extensive learning, he is 
recorded to have understood medi- 
cine (hunc enim divina virtute 
morbos curare fama celebras erat), 
[is success in Abyssinia, however, 
though asserted in general terms, 
can scarcely be allowed, when we 
consider the high favour in which 
Fromentius was held; for if we 
may believe the Abyssinian annals, 
which here are pertectly consistent 
with the Byzantine writers, both 
he and the other missionaries with 
him, were, on his return, received 
with open arms by the chiefs, 
treated with high honour and res 
spect, and by the common people 
almost venerated as divine agents, 
No nation. indeed, ever received 
the Christian religion with more 
willingness than the Abyssinians, 
so that a great part of them were 
in a short time baptized to the 
faith; lands were set apart for the 

riesthood ; churches were erected, 
and others afterwards excavated out 
of the solid rocks, by workmen 
sent 
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sent for out of Ecypt, by the orders 
of the Abyssinian emperors, and 
which they to this day retain. One 
of these I saw at Abhahasuba, 
which is undoubtedly of great an- 
tiquity, and resembles much the 
architecture of Egypt. With the 
rites of Christianity, however, they 
eitlier incorporated many ceremo- 
nies which they had borrowed from 
the Jews, or, which is perhaps as 
likely, they received Christianity 
mixed with many Jewish rites, 
which had not, in the early periods 
of the church in Egypt, been so 
decidedly separated from it. Over 
this church, from its first founda- 
tion, the supremacy of the Patriarch 
of Alexandria seems to have been 
acknowledged, for the Emperor 
Justin writes to Asterius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, to incite the King of 
the Axomites against Dupaan; and 
it was wisely determined that the 
chief priest, or Aboona, should be 
a stranger appointed by him ; thus 
securing to so remote a country, on 
the death of each Aboona, a re- 
newed supply of learning and Chris- 
tian knowledge, superior at leust to 
what was likely to be found there. 
In subsequent periods, from time 
to time, many holy men went over 
from Egypt, who were invariably 
received with reverence by the in- 
habitants, particularly nine or ten 
of great sanctity, between the year 
470 and 480, whose memory is 
still highly respected in the pro- 
vince of Tigré, where as many 
churches were built and called after 
their names. 

The faith which they received 
with enthusiasm, they maintained 
with firmness ; for so early as the 
time of Justin, about the year 525, 
when it appears that they were ab- 
solute masters of the Red Sea, we 
have a well authenticated account 
ef a formidable army having been 
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sent over to assist the Christians ix 
Arabia by Caleb Negus, or Elis- 
baas, which proved successful. I+ 
was to this prince that Nonnosys 
was sent as embassador by Justin, 
part of whose account is still ex. 
tant in Photius, and the Adulitic 
inscription was also copied at this 
time by Cosmas. 

This, and the succeeding reign of 
Guebra Maskal, or Hellestheus, 
who was cotemporary with Justi- 
nian, and to whom the latter sent 
Julianus as embassador, for the 
purpose of awing the Persians, and 
gaining a monopoly of the Indian 
trade, particularly silk, form the 
brightest period of the Abyssinian 
monarchy, as clearly ascertained in 
history ; but I think we may pre- 
sume, that it was also, powerfal at 
the time of the second Adulitic in- 
scription being erected: to ascer- 
tain the date of this, is therefore 
of the greatest importance. But 
even computing from the time of 
the Axum inscription, when Aeiza- 
na was stiled King of the Home- 
rites and of the Sabzans, it will 
give us a space of upwards of two 
centuries for the duration of the 
superiority of Abyssinia over Ara- 
bia, and consequently of its com- 
mand of the Red Sea, although 
the Arabian authors allow the 
Abyssinians to have absolutely 
ruled by their viceroys over Arabia 
Felix for no more than seventy- 
two years. Soon after Hellestheus, 
or in the latter part of his reign, 
their power began to decline in 
Arabia, owing to the desertion of 
their own troops, who became 
independent settlers there, and to 
the increasing power of the Per- 
sians, who were gaining in this part 
a decided superiority, and who suc- 
ceeded at last in driving them from 
the country, though they molested 
the coast afterwards by frequent 
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javasions, and kept up their in- 
fluence in the Red Sea even to a 
Jater period than the time of Ma- 
homet; for we find in Abulfeda, 
that the King of Abyssinia gave 
protection to all the refugees who 
then fled from Arabia, among 
whom were some of the first fami- 
jies in that country, particularly 
Gafar, the son of Abu Taleb, in 
defiance of all the solicitations made 
to him to give them up. Afier- 
wards, when the Mahemmedan 


dynasty became all-powerful in this 


quarter of the world, though all 
their Arabian possessions were 
taken from them, their commerce 
and their consequence annihilated, 
their country invaded, and even 
their capital itself endangered, yet 
the Abyssinians remained firm ; 
and alone, of all the nations of the 
East, successfully continued to de- 
feud their faith against the fero- 
cious attacks of the surrounding 
Mahommedan states. Yet the 
struggle in which they were engaged 
was severe indeed ; and it is almost 
certain that they would ultimately, 
and even shortly, have sunk under 
it, had not, almost at this last ex- 
tremity, the Portuguese arrived, 
after the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to 
their assistance. This happened in 
the year of our Lord 1541, when 
Claudius sat on the throne, who, 
as well as his father David, to 
whom he had just succeeded, bad 
been for some years engaged in a 
defensive war against Mahomet 
Gragné, King of Adel, one of the 
most blood-thirsty savages history 
has recorded. The accession of 
European troops, as might be ex- 
pected, soon changed the face of 
atfuirs ; and after many desperate 
battles, in which the Portuguese 
were chiefly engaged under their 
brave commander Diego De Gama, 
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who in enterprize, though not in 
success, almost equalled his brother, 
the Moors were driven back, their 
king killed, and their armies nearly 
annihilated ; while all hope of re- 
sources from the other coast were 


cut off by the Portuguese fleet, | 


which then rode triumphantly in 
the Red Sea. 

It-has been usual with many to 
condemn altogether these crusading 
expeditions; yet, in this instance, 
the effects resulting from it were in 
a high degree beneficial to the em- 
pire of Abyssina, which was, in 
fact, completely saved, by the 
mode of warfare then introduced; 
and by the progress in civilization 
which the natives made under the 
tuition of the Portuguese, and to 
which alone is to be attributed the 
superiority which they have to thie 
day retained above all the nations 
around them. This superiority has, 
however, been kept up only by a 
continual struggle, which gradually 
has tended to weaken their power, 
and render their situation every day 
more and more precarious, $0 as to 
make it Jikely that they may not, 
without assistance, be able much 
longer to stand out against the 
superior numbers of the Galla, 

Much, however, as we may ad- 
mire the effects resulting from this 
expedition of the Portuguese, we 
cannot but condemn the bigotry 
with which their priests attempted 
to force the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion on the Abyssinians, which 
succeeded only for a short time, 
merely from the weakness of one 
of their kings. For they were not 
content with infrifging upon their 
ancient rites and ceremonies ; with 
altering their fasts, and denying 
them a participation in the holy 
supper; with burning their altars, 
and consecrating new ones; but 
they were absurd enough, which 

more 
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more particularly incensed the 
people, to treat them all as pagans 
or idolaters. by insisting on their 
re-baptism and the re-ordination of 
their priests; thus unnecessarily 
heaping, as their king complains 
in one of his letters, baptism on 
baptism, and priesthood on priest- 
hood. To this their Patriarch 
adde:! the folly, not to give it a 
worse term, of daring to excom- 
municate the legitimate sovereign 
of the country. Such repeated 
acts of aggression at length brought 
on them the merited punishment, 
and the exhausted patience of the 
Abyssiniads, gave way to a bitier 
rancour, which burst forth in the 
destruction of part of the priests ; 
in the expulsion of the rest; and 
finally, in the exclusion of all 
strangers from the country. Yet 
the gratitude still felt for the ser- 
vices which, as soldiers, the Por- 
tuguese had rendered them, in- 
duced the Abyssinians to treat all, 
but the priests, with kind and con- 
tinued attention, which canvot be 
more strongly shewn, than by an 
extract from a letter, written by 
Basilides, when he expelled the 
fathers from, the country. 

** Lo, our messengers have faith- 
** fully delivered to us many things 
** that you said, and various reasons 
** that you urged, when they de- 
** glared to you our command that 
** you, should. return to your own 
*‘ country. First, you, say, “ we. 
‘* did not come of our own accord, 
** but were sent in, consequence. of 
** repeated letters, written to invite 
** ys.” What! do you still pretend 
** ignoranceof the numerouscauses, 
** though so.clearly laid before you 
** in our fonmer letter, for which 
** we have obliged you to migrateto 
** your own country ? why seek you 
** that we shouldagain repeat them ? 
** Recollect you not the late fierce 





“ disputes between you and the 
“* people of Abyssinia, nay, which 
‘‘ have always existed, from the 
“* contempt in which thev have held 
your rites, your ceremonies, and 
your religion; and which have 
been carried to such a length, 
* that, had not God protected you 
‘ou high, and the favour of our 
emperor below, would have pre- 
‘* vented your staying, I will not 
** say twenty-two years, but even 
half a year in the country? It is 
needless to describe how many 
men for this cause have been 
sacrificed, or how many labours 
and troubles the late emperor 
suffered in your cause, since all 
this must be fresh in your me- 
‘‘mory. But, in truth, the Em- 
** peror finding that this change of 
** religion could by no means stand, 
** himself, as he had first introduced, 
‘* so be again changed it ; return- 
** ing to the fundamental doctrines 
** of his fathers, which is the rock 
** of the Alexandrian faith ; andthis 
** heconfirmed by his public edicts, 
‘* so that it may not again be altered 
‘“ from generation to generation. 
‘¢ What belongs to the faithfal ec- 
** count of those brave Portuguese, 
‘« whom you have wished to recali 
“to our memory, who, in defence 
‘€ of religion, came into Ethiopia 
‘* in the time of the Emperor Clau- 
“« dius, we perfectly know that they 
‘* came for a good cause, and that 
‘¢ in the very year they entered the 
‘* country, peace flowed in like a 
‘‘ river, and one people no longer 
“« rose against the other. For they 
‘© did not teach the doctrine of per- 
‘ secution, or assemble together 
‘* for the purpose of destroying the 
‘* ancient religion handed down by 
‘* the fathers and Apostles, nor did 
‘* they force any one to observe 
‘* otherrites than those which were 


‘¢ in public use, but rather fought 
«¢ in 
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tin the defence of thecn, to free 
« their country from the hands of 
a plunderer and a robber, com- 
“ manding an army too truly Ma- 
“hommedan. These men are 
« worthy of every praise, and they 
“ received their reward from our 
‘kings, so that they planted their 
« yines, and tilled their lands in a 
“ country, where they had received 
« nothing, not even a foot of land 
“asaninheritance. And whatso- 
“ ever they have left, it remains to 
“ their children, who to this day 
“live among us, upon the bread 
“granted by us, and bequeathed 
to them by fheir fathers ; nor is 
‘there any one who can say to 
“them, What do you here? or, 
*‘ what business have you in this 
“country ? since all know that 
they came for the public good,” 

From these facts it will appear, 
that although partial heresies and 
gradual corruptions may have crept 
into the Abyssinian church, which 
was the natural consequence of 
their peculiar and isolated situation, 
yet they can justly claim the ho- 
nour, not enly of having resisted 
the open and forinidable attacks of 
the Mahommedans, but likewise 
the more insidious attacks of the 
Romish church; as also, in its 
earlier period, of having resisted 
the Arian schism, and, like the 
Coptic Greeks, to whom their 
church is nearly allied, may still 
conskler themselves as adhering to 
the faith which they first received. 
At the present moment, however, 
the nation, with ite religion, is fast 
verging to ruin; the Guila and 
Mussulmaun tribes around are daily 
becoming more powerful; and 
there is reason to fear that, in a 
short time, the very name of Christ 
may be lost among them. Some 
events have lately occurred: likely 
to hasten. their tall; namely, the 


death of their late Aboona Marcus, 
and the failure of their endeavours 
to procure avother from Egypt. By 
this, the last tie which bound them 
tothe mothercountry iscutasunder; 
divisions among the priests have al- 
ready ensued ; the consequence of 
which is, that their most holy rites 
are likely to become objects of de- 
rision, from the slovenly manner 
in which they are performed, and 
the sacred character of the priest- 
hood to fall into contempt, from 
the dubious authority by which the 
priests are now otdained to its du- 
ties. To this may be added, that 
the little learning they have among 
them will soon be exhausted, being 
cut off entirely from the source 
that supplied it. 

It appears to me, that these cire 
cumstances call for the serious cone 
sideration of all Christians; for 
when so much trouble is taken, and 
so much expense incurred, in en- 
deavouring to convert infidels to 
the faith, might it not be of equal, 
or more consequence, to give relief 
to a nation, already professing ge- 
nerally, the same faith with our 
selves, who at so very.early. a pe- 
riod received the Christian religion, 
cherished and defended it against 
its open and secret enemies, and 
v. ho still maintain it ; not pure tn- 
deed, but as their established faith ; 
and to prove that they are a people 
not unworthy of our care, let us 
refer to what the Jesuits have said 
of them, at atime indeed whenthey 
were friends, but which, as Ludolf 
well observes, they never after- 
wards contradicted. In a letter 
from Fremona they write thus : 
‘* Let it be particularly noted, that 
‘‘ although the Abyssinians have 
‘« fallen into many and great errore 
“ concerning the faith, yet, ex- 
‘‘ cepting these, it is certain: that 
‘they still preserve that excellent 

‘¢ disposition, 
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* disposition, and good natural in- 
*« clination to all virtue and piety, 
*‘ which, from of old, they have 
‘* possessed ; and that even now, 
** according to what the Fathers 
‘* have seen, much fewer sins are 
“ foundamong them, than in many 
‘** other Christian countries in Eu- 
** rope, where our holy faith re- 
** mains as yet uncorrupted.” 
Again: ‘‘ They give with much 
** willingness alms to the poor, and 
** treat strangers with hospitality.” 

The Patriarch Alphonso Mendez 
also thus speaks of them, and his 


authority is of great weight, con-_ 


sidering that he retained these opi- 
nions afier his expulsion from the 
country: ‘ They are wonderfully 
** affeeted towards divine matters ; 
** and have, from the time of the 
** Apostles, amid the darkness of 
“* the Gentiles and Mahommedans, 
** kept alive a spark of taith and of 
** the Christian name. Above all 
‘* things they are inclined to read- 
** ing and knowledge. As to what 
** belongs to their disposition, I 
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** can generally say, that the more 
** noble and cultivated among them 
** do not yield to Europeans, and 
** that those of the lower order far 
** excel our common people ; so 
“* that there is scarcely one among 
**them who can be called stupid 
** and foolish,” &c. 

Poncet, whose fidelity as a tra. 
veller must ever rank him high, 
(p. 242.) bears witness to their 
piety, attention to the duties of 
their religion, and their singular 
moderation with regard to others 
differing from them in point of 
doctrine. In addition to these, my 
own observations tend fully to cor- 
roborate what I have here quoted. 
I believe them iu general to be 
possessed of most excellent incli- 
uations, with great quickness of 
understanding, and an anxious de- 
sire of improvement; and I am 
fully persuaded that there is no 
part of the world where European 
influence might be exerted with 
more beneficial effects than in 
Abyssinia.” 


-_—— — -_——_—- + 
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- ORE than one illustrious 

foreigner has envied the 
happiness of our English country 
gentlemen ; more than one foreign 
prince has exclaimed; ‘‘ The life 
** of an English country gentleman 
** is assuredly the happiest life in 
** the world.” 

When we reflect upon the con- 
dition of English country gentle- 
men, we must perceive, that much 
of their happiness has arisen from 
their independence of mind; and 
much from their maintaining what 
is called tndepencdent fortunes. It 





(From Essays on Professional Education, by R. L. Edgeworth, Esq.] 


was long their boast, their honest 
pride, to despise show and frippery, 
to do without the luxuries of a city, 
yet, to live hospitably, and in a 
manner becoming their station. 
They paid their debts regularly. 
They thanked God, that they were 
independent of all men, and could 
speak their minds freely on every 
subject, private or public, without 
fear or reward. Between this in- 
dependence of mind and of fortune 
there issuch an intimate connexion, 


-that the one must be destroyed, 1 


the other be sacrificed. If country 
gentlenien, 
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nilemen, from the desire to make 
a figure in the metropolis, or to out- 
shine their neighbours, enter into 
contests of extravagance and scenes 
of fashionable dissipation ; if, in- 
stead of living upon their own es- 
tates and attending to their own 
affairs, they crowd to water-drink- 
ing places, and think only of hazard 
or Newmarket, the consequences 
must be, the ruin of their private 
fortunes, and the forfeitute of their 
political integrity. Instead of being 
their country’s pride and the bul- 
wark of her freedom, they will be- 
come the wretched slaves of a 
party, or the despicable tools of a 
court. They will be contemned 
and ridiculed by their superiors in 
rank, whom with unequal steps 
they awkwardly pursue. They will 
be detested by their neighbours, 
their inferiors, their tenantry, and 
dependents, and by the nation 
whose interests they abandon or 
betray. For when a country gen- 
tleman has lived beyond his in- 
come, what is his resource? not 
trade, not business of any kind; to 
that he cannot stoop ; for this he is 
net qualified. He has no resource 
but to sell his vote, if he be in par- 
liament; or if he be not, to solicit 
and bargain, perhaps by his county 
interest, with parliamentary friends, 
who may provide for his sons or 
procure for him the means of re- 
pairing his shattered fortune. But 
what can restore his independence 
of mind! 

How much the noblest virtues 
depend on the smallest can be tho- 
roughly known only to those, who 
have looked closely into the secret 
motives of human actions. The 
great, the brilliant, and tie solid 
Virtues of integrity, patriotism, and 
generosity, cannot long subsist, 
unless they be supported and pro- 
lected by the seemingly insignifi- 
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cant and homely habits of pradenee 
and economy. 

If this were a treatise on political 
economy, it might be necessary 
here to define the term luxury : by 
some writers, it is used to signify 
every thing beyond the mere.neces- 
saries of life; with others, it com- 
prehends chiefly the objects of the 
fine arts, and with others, what- 
ever implies effeminacy of man- 
ners. But it is by no means certain, 
that a taste for luxury diminishes 
the martial spirit of a people; and 
to restrict men to,the necessaries 
of life, would be to destroy com- 
merce, and to reduce them to a 
state of Spartan simplicity, equally 
incompatible with modern idéas 
of happiness and modern systems 
of detence. The principle of the 
Lacedemonian system of defend- 
ing acountry seems to have been, 
to deprive it of all that could tempt 
an invader. In modern times, Spar- 
ta and the life of a Lacedemonian 
would scarcely appear worth fight- 
ing for; and it would be bad policy 
in these days, even if it were pos- 
sible, to restrict the pleasures of life 
to that of bare existence, to reduce 
the love of our country, embellish- 
ed by commerce and the arts, to 
mere habitual attachment to the 
natal soil. It is not in the Spartan, 
nor yet in the ascetic sense of the 
term, that luxury is here used. 

Luxury in fact, is a word that 
must vary in every age, and in 
every country, with the progress of 
civilization ; it is not a positive but 
a comparative term; for what is 
luxury in one rank of life, is not 
luxury in another; and the luxu- 
ries of yesterday become the necea- 
sari¢es of to-day ; no general or per- 
manent definition therefore can be 
precise. Sumptuary laws, which 
have attempted to define luxuries, 
have always been absurd and in- 

: competent. 
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competent. On this subject com- 
mon opinion is the only standard ; 
and a’ this varies with circum- 
stances, so must the conduct of 
individuals. In every rank atid si- 
tuation there is a certain style in 
living, in houses, equipage, furni- 
turé, which is usual to persons of 
that class. Whoever in any of 
these things vies with persons of a 
supérior station and passes the 
bountls of his rank atd fortune, 
may be justly accused of being lux- 
urious ahd extravagant. Those who 
consider the wealth of nations as 
the first object, are right in wish- 


ing to encourage this species of 


luxury, dnd to speak of it as tend- 
ing only to the quick transfer of 
property ard division of estates; 
but those who consider the happi- 
ness of nations as an object far pre- 
ferable to their wealth, will wish 
rather to preserve their moral in- 
dependence, which must be sacri- 
ficed in the indulgence of these 
tastes for extravagance. 

In the education of country gen- 
tlemen, therefore, early care should 
be taken to prevent their acquiring 
tastes, that may render them ex- 
travagant. The first means to be 
used ate of a preventive nature. 
Parents should avoid giving chil- 
dren false notions of the value of 
things, by praising objects of mere 
luxury, by anxiety about external 
appearance, and by deference to 
wealth’ and show. They should 
not teach .by example, that orna- 
ment is to be preferred to utility: 
and that people of fashion are supe- 
rior to other mortals. Al) who have 
attended to children know how 
early they catch notions from those 
they live with, and how quickly 
théy-form deductions from casual 
expressions of admiration or con- 
tempt. By afew well-timed words 
of praise or blame, parents may 
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infuse a noble and rational pride 
into the minds of youth, raise them 
above that petty emulation in ex- 
pense which ruins the happiness of 
families, and prepares the destruc- 
tion of kingdoms. Magnificent 
houses and furniture, and parks, 
and équipages, and great entertain. 
ments, and fashionable company, 
are desired not so much for the 
pleasure they really afford, as for 
the distinction which they confer, 
Men are, we see, as proud of plain 
coats, as of gold and embroidery, 
according as the one or the other 
happens to be the mode ; and in 
the same mahner one person may 
be proud of paying his debts, and 
living within his income, while 
another is vain of bilking duns, 
and spending twice as much as he 
is worth. Young pevople may be 
taught to consider certain good 
qualities as greater distinctions than 
those external marks of wealth, of 
which the generality are so ambi- 
tious. From his childhood, the 
son of acountry gentleman should 
hear, and see in his own family, 
that independence of character is 
respected ; principles of honour, 
and the first feelings of generosity, 
should be joined in his young mind 
with the habits of economy. He 
should be encouraged to give, but 
never to waste, his playthings, his 
clothes, his money, or any thing 
that can be useful to himself or 
others. He should be taught a few 
honest maxims, of which he will 
feel the value and force when he 
begins to reason and to act for him- 
self; he should learn, that a gen- 
tleman ought to live within bis in- 
come, and to pay his debts: that he 
should scorn to take a bribe, or to 
be the hanger-on of acourt. These 
are wholesome truths, which, 
once fixed in a boy's mind, will 


form a fitm foundation for the 
plain 











plain character of a country gen- 
tleman. Even before a child can 
have an accurate idea of what con- 
stitutes a good master, a good land- 
Jord, or a good magistrate, his am- 
bition may be excited to become 
what his ancestors have been before 
him, or what his parents and friends 
commend and respect. These im- 
pressions may be made without 
formal lessons, by seizing proper 
opportunities as they occur. If 
the child hear his father speak to his 
domestics or tenants, or the coun- 
try people in the neighbourhood, 
with kindness; if the boy sees 
that his father exerts himself to 
improve their houses, to add to 
their comforts, to prevent them 
from disputing, and to do justice 
among them, he will early acquire 
some notions of the true duty of a 
country gentleman : and if he hear 
his father’s dependants aad neigh- 
bours speak of him with gratitude 
and respect, he will even in his 
childhood be touched by these 
praises, and will probably resolve 
to imitate his father’s conduct when 
he zrows up to be a man. Many 
things occur between the forming 
and keeping such a resolution ; but 
itis well even to have formed it ; 
such impressions may be weakened 
by time, or apparently effaced by 
succeeding events: but it often 
happens that notions, which seem 
to have been obliterated, recur 
when people are placed in circum- 
stances similar to those in which 
the thoughts were first introduced 
into the mind. Much has been 
attributed to hereditary propensi- 
ties, which arise fiom the recollec- 
tion of examples seen in childhood; 
these recur to the mind at the ages 
when they can be imitated: hence 
it has often been observed, that 
children, who had no resemblance 
to their parents when they were 
1809, 
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young become like them as they 
grew older. 

To strengthen the impressions 
made by example and conversation, 
preceptors ard parents should se- 
lect from books illustrations that 
may amuse while they instruct. 
The works of Goldsmith, of Day, 
and many periodical papers of Ad- 
dison, are well suited to inspire a 
boy both with the independence of 
manly character, and the benevo- 
lent feelings and amiable manners, 
which make a country gentleman 
beloved and respected. 

The boy will hear conversations 
about elections and members of 
parliament ; he may happen to see 
an election : the time should then 
be-taken to impress on ‘bis mind 
the idea of the duties of a member 
of parliament, and to inspire his 
young soul with the geuerous senti- 
ments of atrue Briton. He should, 
for instance, hear the account of 
the Lord Treasurer Danby’s visit in 
King Charles the Second’s time to 
the patriot Marvel in his garret; 
he should hear, or he should read, 
of the noble firmness with which 
Marvel rejected the temptations 
that were presented to him ; he 
refuseda thousand pounds laid down 
before him, though he was at the 
time so poor, that he was obliged 
to borrow a guinea of a friend as 
soon as the Lord Treasurer depart- 
ed. The boy should hear also of the 
independent patriot, who was found 
by Sir Rohert Walpole supping 
upon a cold shoulder of mutton ; 
a circumstance which convinced 
the minister that he could not 
succeed in any attempt to corrupt 
integrity that was supported by 
unblushing frugality. Anecdotes 
such.as these are not above the ca- 
pacity of boys of ten or twelve years 
old, for they require no knowledge 
of the world to be tasted; andthe 
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enthusiasm that generous conduct 
excites, is always most felt in ear] 

youth. A few such facts related 
when the heart is warm, may make 
an indelible impression. The con- 
trast to the sturdy respectable cha- 
racter may be shewn in such lives 
as that of Sir Richard Steele, who, 
though he had excellent intentions, 
was so weak, so imprudent, and 
so extravagant, as to become ut- 
terly contemptible. Once, when 
he was reproached by Whiston with 
his political venality, he replied, 
** I must ride in a coach; but you 
« can walk.” This answer con- 
tains much in afew words. Anec- 
dotes such as these, told at happy 
moments, will make a strong im- 
pression on the mind of youth: 
and thus, even when very young, 
the spirit of independence may be 
excited among children. All this 
must be effected by domestic edn- 
eation during the years which 
boys spend at home, before they 
are sent to schoo), and during the 
vacations, which they pass with 
their parents. The heirs of opu- 
lent gentlemen should not be 
brought up in their father’s house, 
or near their father's estate, lest 
they should imbibe undue ideas of 
their own importance, and grow up 
with the contracied notions com- 
mon to persons, who hear only of 
their own possessions, and see on- 
ly their owa dependants. Young 
squires are aptto fancy that there 
is nothing in the universe equal to 
their father’s house, and their own 
neighbourhood; and that no opi- 
nions can be rational or right, bot 
those which they have been accus- 
tomed to hear, from half a dozen 
domestic oracles,» For this reason 
they should be sent to publicschools 
at a distance from their friends and 
connexions, where, mixing w.th 
strangers and equals, they will be 
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forced to seek distinction by othe 
merits than merely those of bear- 
ing a certain name, or being heir to 
a certain number of acres, Mea- 
suring themselves with others, they 
will learn of whai sinail importance 
they are; and how very little the 
world thinks of those things which 
have perhaps occupied their exclu- 
sive attention, ‘These practical 
moral lessous are some of the most 
salutary, which a great school 
teaches ; and they are peculiarly 
useful and necessary to boya who 
are not intended for any of those 
professions, where continual com. 
petition keeps the self-importance 
of men in order, and where variety 
of circumstances. must prevent them 
from contracting habits of dogma- 
tizing obstinacy, ‘The obstinacy of 
ignorance and of imaginary self- 
importance used to be one of the 
commen ludicrous characteristics 
of our English squires; but the 
Sir Wilful of Congreve, the West- 
ern of Fielding, and the Touy 
Lumpkin of Goldsmith, are not 
now to be found in the most remote 
parts of England. The ignorant, 
hunting, drunken, obstinate, jovial, 
freedom-loving tyrant is no .more 
to be seen, except in old novels 
and plays. The ptarmigan, the 
bustard, the cock of the woods, 
and the country squire, are nearly 
extinct. Instead of country squires 
we have now country gentlemen. 
The diffusion of knowledge, and 
the advantages.ot polite and literary 
education, have silently and gra- 
dually operated this mielioration, 
They must now beware,, lest, to 
avoid the faults and foibles of their 
predecessors, they should run into 
the contrary extremes. It is said, 
that a Yorkshire country gentle- 
man, not many years ago, gave an 
annuity of 300 for the possession 


of a statue of Venus, the price of 
which 
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‘which he could not pay. It is true, 
that the understanding cannot in 
any class of men be too much en- 
larged ; but it may be too much 
refined ; it may be misapplied to 
subjects of little use to the posses- 
‘sor, in the situation in which he is 
‘destined tolive ; this must lead to 
the neglect of substantial duties, 
consequently to the degradation of 
the character of the individual, A 
youth may be warned of this dan- 
ger, but he should not be discou- 
raged from cultivating a taste for 
‘painting, poetry, or for any of the 
fine arts or liberal sciences ; pro- 
vided his taste do not lead him 
into extravagance, and provided 
he possess in theory, and apply in 
practice, the knowledge that is 
peculiarly requisiteto a master of 
a family, a landlord, a magistrate, 
‘agrand juror, an elector, and in 
the most comprehensive sense of 
the word, a good subject. The 
range of knowledge requisite to 
falfil these duties with propriety is 
much more extensive than can be 
conceived by men of contracted 
views, To be a good landlord 
and a good magistrate, a man must 
not enly have a desire to serve his 
tenants and to do justice to all who 
appeal to him, but he must know 
how to be just and benevolent ; 
otherwise he will ‘be, as the pro- 
verb says, ‘* quanto buon che val 
* niente,” so good as to be good 
for nothing. ‘Lhe more conscious 
he is of right intentions, the more 
positive and active he will be in 
maintaining bis opinions and en- 
forcing his authority ; and the more 
obnoxious and dangerous he must 
eonsequently be to that portion of 
the community over which his 
power and influence extend. An 
epolent country squire might, for 





rial service. 
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instance, encouraye his tenants to 
improve their condition, by intro- 
ducing intricate modes of agricul- 
ture, by directing industry into 
new channels, by bounties to fos- 
ter infant manufactures, by cha- 
ritable donations to those who have 
large families of children, by ree 
straints upon emigration, by regu- 
lating markets, by raising or low- 
ering the wages of Jabour: but a 
man who attempts any of these 
things, a man who. attempts any 
one operation in political eeonomy 
without understanding the princi- 
ples of that science, runs the ha- 
zard of doing evil ; he can do only 
partial good, and that merely by 
chance. Persons who have no 
knowledge on these subjects are 


apt to mistake the very signs of 


prosperity in states for symptoms 
of decay, and are alarmed by alte- 
rations, which are incident and 
necessary to countries in certain 
circumstances. Jor instance, the 
changes in the rate of interest, the 
putting down monopolies, the 
lowering the price of provisions, or 
the disposition of wnantry to emi- 
grate, have all been the subject 
of loud lamentation with short 
sighted persons, A landlord, who 
should act in consequence of his 
prejudices in these particulars, 
would injure not only his private 
interest and that of his tenants, 
but as far as in him lay, would 
tend to retard the progress of 
civilization in his country. These 
subjects are so intricate, and it is so 
hazardous to meddle with them, 
that even if the study of political 
economy were only to teach coun- 
try gentlemen torefrain from rash 
interference, it would be of mate 
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ON IDEAL BEAUTY IN PAINTING: 


{From Mr. Orte’s Lectures, delivered at the Royal Academy.] 


6¢ 7 BNO know an art thoroughly, 
we must know its object, 
which, in regard to painting, is not 
tlite so casy as it appears at first ; 
for though all agree that ifs pur- 
pose is toimitate nature, yet the 
vast superiority possessed by many 
works of art over others equally 
challenging to be considered as 
true and faithful representations of 
nature, shows that some limitation 
and explanation of this very exten- 
sive and complicated term is ne- 
cessary to our forming a correct 
idea of it's meaning in respect to 
art ; without which it will be vain 
to hold it up as a standard or mea- 
sure of the various merits of the 
different works in painting. 

The gross vulgarity and mean- 
ness of the Dutch ; the pert frivoli- 
ty and bombast of the French ; the 
Gothic, dry, and tasteless barba- 
rism of the old German, as well as 
the philosophic grandeur of the Ro- 
man schoo], may all be equally de- 
fended on the ground of their being 
strong and faithful representations 
of nature of some sort or other. In 
real objects also, the base and the 
refined, the dross and the metal, 
the diamond in its rough pebble 
state, as well as when polished, 
set, and presented in its brightest 
blaze, the goitre of the Alps, as 
well as the most perfect beauty, 
areallequally nature :—but who 
ever thought them equally proper 
subjects for the peacil ? 

In taking a general view, and 
comparing the productions of art, 
thev will be found easily divisible 
into three distinct classes, formed 
upon three distinct principles or 
modes of seeing nature, and indi- 


cative of three distinct ages, or 
stages of refinement, in the pro- 
gress of painting. First those of 
which the authors, ggreeing with 
Dryden, that ‘* God never made 
his works for man to mend,” and 
understanding nature ,as_ strictly 
meaning the visible appearance of 
things (any alteration of which 
would at least be unnecessary and 
impertinent, if not profane), have 
in consequence, confined them- 
selves to the giving, as far as in 
them lay, an exact copy or trans- 
cript of their originals, as they hap- 
pened to present themselves with- 
out choice or selection of any kind 
as to the manner of their being, 
Secondly, those in which the artists 
departing a little from this bigotry 
in taste, have ventured to rejeot 
what they considered as mean aud 
uninteresting in nature and endea- 
voured to choose the most perfect 
models, and render them in the 
best point of view. The third class 
would consist of the works of those 
who, advanced another step in the- 
ory, have locked upon nature as 
meaning the general principles of 
things rather than the things them- 
selves, who have made the imita- 
tion of real objects give way to the 
imitation of an idea of them in their 
utmost perfection, and by whom we 
find them represented not as they 
actually are but as they ought to be. 

This last stage of refinément, to 
which no modern has yet com- 
pletely arrived, has poy ays the 
ideal, the beautiful, or the sublime 
style of art. It founds its preten- 
sions to superiority on the very su- 
perior powers required to excel in 


it, and on the infinitely greater 
ettect, 
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effect, both as to pleasure and im- 
provement, which it is calculated 
to produce on the mind of the 
spectator ; and hence the pure, 
simple, energetic and consistent 
principle on which it rests is indu- 
bitably to be considered as the true 
and real interpretation of the term 
nature, always to be kept in view, 
not only by all who would excel in 
painting, but by all who wish to 
attain the highest style in any of 
the imitative arts, 

Many painters and critics, from 
observing the difficulty of settling 
the proper meaning of the term 
Nature, have thought fit to substi- 
tute Leauty in its stead, as the im- 
mediate object of the great style of 
art. But beauty being a word to 
the full as indefinite, if not as com- 
plex, as the word nature, we shall 
not be surprized to find that many 
painters of no mean abilities have 
been Jed into very fatal mistakes 
from erroneous and inadequate 
conceptions of its meaning: we 
shall not be surprized at the namby 
pamly style of many of the works 
of Albano ; we can hence account 
for the manner and affectation of 
Guido, who, understanding the 
term in too confined a_ sense, 
thought he was of course to paint 
on every occasion, the handsomest 
woman possible ; and taking ac- 
cordingly, in Ais opinion, the most 
beautiful antique statue for his 
model, he coustantly repeated in 
his works the same face, without 
variation af expression or character, 
whatever was the subject, situation, 
or action represented; whether a 
Venus or a milkmaid, the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, the Death of 
Cleopatra, o1 Judith cutting off the 
head of Holofernes. This princi- 
ple has also evidently been the 
great stumbling-block of the whole 
French school, to which it owes 
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the larger share of its absurdity 
and insipidity, its consumptive 
langour, and its coquetish affec- 
tation. 

I will not undertake the perilous 
task of defining the word deauty'? 
but I have no hesitation in asserting 
that when beauty is said to be the 
proper end of art, it must not be 
understood as confining the choice 
to one set of objects, or as break- 
ing down the boundaries and des 
stroying the natural classes, or 
ders, and divisions of things (which 
eannot be too carefully kept entire 
and distinct) ; but as meaning the 
perfection of each subject in its 
kind, in regard to form, colour, 
and all its other associated and 
consistent attributes. In this qua- 
lified, and, I will venture to say, 
proper acceptation of the word ia 
regard to art, it may be applied to 
nearly all things most excellent ia 
their different ways. ‘Thus we 
have various modes of beauty in 
the statues of the Venus, the Juno, 
the Niobe, the Antinous, and the 
Apollo ;—and thus we may speak, 
without exciting a confusion of 
ideas, of a beautiful peasant, as 
well as of a beautiful princess, of 
a beautiful child, or a beautiful old 
man; of a beautiful cottage, a 
beautiful church, a beautiful pa- 
lace, or even of a beautiful ruin. 

The discovery or conception of 
this great and perfect idea of things, 
of nature ‘in its purest and most 
essential form, unimpaired by dis- 
ease, unmutilated by accident, and 
unsophisticated by-local habits and 
temporary fashions, and the exem- 
plification of it in practice, by get- 
ting above individual imitation, 


rising from the species of the ge- 
nus, and uniting, in every subject, 
all the perfection of which it is ca- 
pable in its kind, is the ultimate 
exertion of human genius. Hi- 
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therto shalt thou go, and no further 
— every step in every direction 
from this pole of truth is alike re- 
trograde—for, to generalize beyond 
the boundaries of character, to 
compose figures of no specific age, 
sex, of destination, with no predo- 
minant quality or particular end to 
be answered in their construction, 
is to violate propriety, destroy in- 
terest, and lose the very essence of 
beauty in contemptible nothingness 
and insipidity. 

Conceptions of beauty or perfec- 
tion take place inveluntarily in the 
mind, through the medium of that 
wonderful and powerful principle, 
the association of ideas: but they 
will be very far from distinct or 
correct, unless we also employ 
much study of the laws of nature, 
investigate closely her methods of 
attaining her purposes, observe ac- 
curately her rules of proportion, 
and how they are varied: in every 
department of character, develope 
the connexion of mind with mat- 
ter, trace their reciprocal effects on 
each other, and learn, in all cases, 
to distinguish the harmonious, con- 
sistent, and energetic, from the ab- 
surd, superfluous, and inefficient 
combinations of parts and princti- 
les, 

As the most fashionable and ap- 
proved metaphysicians of the pre- 
sent day seen) inclined to deny the 
existence of general ideas, I shall 
not contend for the propriety of 
applying that term to ideas formed 
on the principles [ have been men- 
tioning; but under whatever de- 
nomination they may be classed, it 
cannot be denied that they are the 
true and genuine object of the high 
est style of painting. Poetry, 
thourh unlimited in iis field of 
desciiption, and oninipotent as the 
vehicle of relation and sentiment, 


is capable of givutg but taint 
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sketches of form, colour and what- 
soever else is more immediately 
addressed to the sight; and the 
Drama, however impassioned and 
interesting, can only exhibit form 
and motion as they actually exist : 
but the utmost conceivable perfec. 
tion of form, of majesty, of charac. 
ter, and ot graceful and energetic 
action, have no physical existence; 
they are born, bred, and reside in 
the human imagivation only, never 
to be drawn trom thence but by 
the hand of the consumnanate artist, 
working on the sublimest_princi- 
ples of his art. Here it may be 
necessary to notice that the term 
ideal, like those of nature and 
beauty, has probably been the 
source of very great and grievous 
errors. Instances have occurred of 
some, who have even been so ab- 
surd as to think colouring, chiaro 
scuro, and all that contributes to 
illusion in painting, as beneath their 
attention ; who, because they have 
heard that nature might be im- 
proved upon in some particulars, 
have fondly imagined that their 
compositions approached the heroic 
and poetical in preportion as they 
receded from nature, and became 
muddy, tame, and monotonous in 
the effect; forgetting that the ideal 
has reference to the forms, charac- 
ter, choice and congruity only of 
things, and not at all to the render- 
ing the appearance of them with 
truth, vivacity, and energy to the 
eye: io which art is so far from 
being capable of excelling aature, 
that, with -her best efforts, she 
musi ever remain at an immeasul- 
able distance behind. 

How colouring and effect may 
and ought to be managed, to enli- 
ven form and invigerate sentiment 
and expression, { can readily com- 
prehend, and, } hope, demonstrate j 
but wherein thase different classes 
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ef excellence are incompatible with 
each other I could never conceive: 
nor will the barren coldness of 
David, the brick-dust of the learned 
Poussin, nor even the dryness of 
Raffaele himself, ever lead me to 
believe that the flesh of heroes is 
less like flesh than that of other 
men; or that the surest way to 
strike the imagination, and interest 
the feelings, is to fatigue, perplex, 
and disgust, the organ through 
which the impression is made on 
the mind. 

Let it therefore be always un- 
derstood that the end of painting, 
in its highest style, is twofold : 
first, the giving effect, illusion, or 
the true appearance of objects to 
the eye ; and, secondly, the com- 
bination of this with the ideai, or 
the conception of them in their 
utmost perfection, and under such 
an arrangement, as iscalculated to 
make the greatest possible impres- 
sion on the spectator. 

With such purposes in view, 
eonsisting of such a multiplicity of 
parts, and requiring such an un- 
common assemblage of powers, 


mechanical and mental, of hand, of 
eye, of knowledge, of judgment, 
of imagination, and of indefatigable 
perseverance in study and practice, 
to enable a man to perform any 
one part with tolerable success, it 
can be no wonder that the art has 
not as yet, in modern times at least, 
reached the desired perfection; nor 
ought we to be surprized to find 
even the most celebrated masters 
materially defective in some one cv 
more of its branches,—those who 
possessed invention, having been 
frequently deficient in execution ; 
those who studied colouring, have 
ing often neglected drawing ; and 
those who attended to form and 
character, having been too apt to 
disregardcomposition, and the pros 
per management of light and sha- 
dow. The whole together, indeed, 
seems almost too great forthe grasp 
of human powers, unless excited, 
expanded, and invigorated, by such 
enthusiastic and continued encous 
ragement as that which exclusively 
marks the bright wera of Grecian 
taste.” 





ON GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


[From thé Works of the late James Barry, Esq.J 


7 i HE manner of building 

called Gothic, is generally 
believed to have been the invention 
of the Goths, as the name imports, 
and to have been brought into ltaly 
by those barbarians, after they had 
established themselves upon the 
ruins of the Roman empire. There 
are others, who believe that this 
method of building came into Eu- 
rope from the east. As to the for- 
tier of those opinions, 1 am pet 





suaded that it would be difficult to 
produce positive proofs that the 
northern people had any species of 
architecture at all before their in- 
tercourse with the Romans, or that 
their habitations were’ other than 
holes in the earth, or built of 
wood, or of mud and chaff, as is 
still practised in parts of England 
and Ireland, ° 

‘ The Irish historians say, that 


the Domliag of St. Kianao, built 
in 
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in the eighth or ninth century, was 
the first stone building erected in 
Ireland, I can easily conceive that 
architects might have gone into 
northern countries, and introduced 
their art and notions of ornament 
and magnificence, as the Romans 
did at Nismes, &c. but it contra- 
dicts all that we know of the na- 
ture of art, to suppose that archi- 
tecture as an ornamental art, de- 
pendent upon designing and sculp- 
ture, could possibly grow up of it- 
self in countries were sculpture 
and the representation of natural 
objects was not previously studied 
and practised. 

The other opinion of the oriental 
original of this kind of architecture, 
will be also found upon examina. 
tion groundless and chimerical, and 
is one of those mistakes which men 
might easily fall into, who are 
more learned in history and the 
revolutions of government, than 
they are knowing in the arts. 

It is wel] known that architec- 
ture, ag well as all the other arts, 
fell greatly into decay at the de- 
cline of the Roman _ empire. 
George Vasari, in the poem to his 
lives of the painters, has taken no- 
tice of this above two hundred 
years since: he observes, that day 
after day they declined, and lost by 
little and litue the perfection of 
design, even before the arrival of 
the Goths, He speaks with great 
feeling, goodsense, and knowledge, 
on this decline of the arts ; and 
he is so just and spirited in the de- 
scriptions he has given of the bar- 
barities of Gothic architectare, 
that Iam surprized be did not ob- 
serve the connexion there was be- 
tween them, and that it was but 
the same thing still going on in a 
state of continued corruption, 

‘The beginnings of the barbarous 
arehitecture called Gothic, is traee- 
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able in those buildings erected in 
Italy, even before the arts were 
much declined, and long before the 
Goths had any footing there. The 
number of examples there are of 
this in all the different parts of ar- 
chitecture growing out of one ano- 
ther and increasing, have convinced 
me that the Gothic architecture js 
nothing more than the architecture 
of the old Greeks and Romans in 
the state of final corruption, to 
which it had fallen. 

The buildings erected between 
the times of Augustus and Adrian, 
are asmuch remarkable for a chaste 
and manly plainness, as they are 
for elegance and beauty. The 
three Grecian orders, employed in 
the buildings erected in this period, 
are preserved in great purity ; and 
the Roman or composite order 
used in the arch of Titus, was in- 
geniously enough constructed, aud 
happily united with great simplicity 
the ornaments of the two Greek 
orders, from whence it was taken. 
Hitherto there was nothing ree 
proachable ; but there is discover- 
able inthe buildings erected after 
Severus, a too great fondness for 
ornament, and a desire of novelty, 
and compounding the parts of ar- 
chitecture with a still greater de- 
gree of complexity; and as this in- 
creased every day in propo! tion to 
the growth of effeminacy and de- 
cay of knowledge, their inventions, 
naturally enough, approached near- 
er barbarify than perfection. It 
was about this time that a consi- 
derable number of works were 
erected, in which the-capitals and 
other ornamental pieces of archi- 
tecture were in so fantastic a man- 
ner, with so littl of the true 
forms remaining, that they serve 
indifferently for all Kinds of things, 
and are with ease converted into 


candelabras, chimney pieces, and 
what 
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what not. Example of this kind 
of trash may be seen in abundance 
in the collection of Piranesi, who is 
welFknown in the world as an in- 
genious engraver of ruins and orna- 
ments. He has also published at 
his leisure hours two books under 
the title of Magnificenza di Roma, 
&c. in which hehas engraved some 
of those things, and discourses 
upon them, by way of depreciating 
the Greeks, and their practice in 
the arts. 

Every one knows that for some 
time before the arrival of the 
Goths, the Reman affuirs were in 
the utmost ruin, anarchy, and des- 
peration. Ignorance had altogether 
supplanted knowledge and taste in 
allthe arts; and as they built but 
little, the memory of the old prin- 
ciples of architecture were almost 
quite worn out amongst them; 
and, were weto make a summary of 
all the corruptions which had crept 
into architecture from the time of 
Alexander Severus, down to the 
times before the arrival of the 
Goths, Visigoths, and Longobards ; 
how much :t abounded on the one 
hand by affectation and caprice, 
and on the other, how much it lost 
by the decay and annihilation of all 
Other arts, we have no reason to 
imagine that, when Theodoric and 
his successors were inclined to 
erect new palaces and churches, 
they could be other than what they 
were, deformed, disproportionate, 
and ridiculous, with more labour 
and profusion of ornaments, than 
propriety, judgment, or science ; 
so that when the Gothic king The- 
Odcric had erected the churches 
and palaces at Rinint, Ravenna, 
Padua, Modena, &c. they were 
necessarily built in this detestable 
taste, for this simple reason, be- 
Cause there was ao other in the 





country at that time: and these 
buildings, as they were rich, orna- 
mented, and extremely unlike any 
thing that was heathen, became 
the models of ali other Christian 
churches in Europe; so that this 
kind of architecture went north- 
wards from Ltaly, instead of being 
transplanted from the north inte 
Italy. 

That no doubt may remain 
about this matter, I shall present 
a few drawings of examples of the 
different corruptions, as they grew 
up, one out of the other. 

Before the great niche in the 
pantheon, there are two large co- 
Jumns, and their pilastres, which 
are remarkable on two accounts ; 
the flutes are more than the dia- 
meter of a circle deep, and the 
fillets have the extra ornaments ot 
half a circle. “Ne 

There is further under and over 
the flutes, an ornament, but these 
columns and their pilastres are visi- 
bly the work of a different age, 
and do not belong to the building. 

In the very ancient church of 
St. Agnesi are also two columns 
very beautiful in other respects, 
which have the flutes and the 
fillets in a manover still more ot 
namented and ‘fantastic 

This is so exceedingly like those 
ingredients which form the Gothie 
column or bundle oi columns, that 
by only swelling the convex parts 
a little more, and sinking the cavie 
ties, it becomes identically the 
same thing. 

In the old church of St. Lorenzo 
withowt the walls, are examples of 
the flutes and fillets winding about 
the shaft in the spiral form ; the 
transition from this to the twists 
ing of the shaft itself was very 
easy; and I am vety certain, 
from various caamples of this to 
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be found in St. Giovanni di Latte- 
ran, and many other places of 
Rome, that the column preserved 
in St. Peter's and brought from 
Jerusalem, never did belong to any 
temple of the Jews, but must have 
been wrought either in Greece 
after Constantine, in Rome, or Je- 
rusalem (if they will have it so ) 
by Christian artists, in the time of 
the decline of the arts. 

The supporting of arches by a 
single column {and not with a 
pillar, half column and imposts, as 
was the ancient practice) we have 
soine examples of in the buildings 
done about the times of Dioclesian, 
Constantine, Valentinian, &c, The 
beautiful ancient church of St. Ste- 
phano Rotunda is also defective in 
this and other particulars; the in- 
tercolumniation, or the spaces be- 
tween the columns, came also to 
be widened out of all rule. 

In the church of the Minerva at 
Rome, the ground plan of the pil- 
lars which sustain the nave is 
square, with four half columns. 
The multiplying this makes true 
Gothic confusion. 

The ground plan of the pillars 
which support the nave of the duo- 
mo of Sienna, is also the same iden- 
tically with this. The half columns 
are at least double the length they 
should be, and the capitals Corin- 
thian, deformed a little. Some have 
the three tier of leaves, others are 
formed upon the same model of 
those capitals of ‘trophies, &c. at 
St. Lorenzo at Rome. The Co- 
rinthian capital corrupted, is most 
visibly traceable in almost all the 
Gothic capitals. Sometimes they 
play with, and enlarge the scrolls, 
$0 as to give some idea of the re- 
tuains of the Ionic, and at others 
they introduce trophies of crosses, 
Holy lambs, Holy Ghost, &e. In 
the idea of the forementioned capi- 
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tals of trophies of the ancients at 
St. Lorenzo, the base is for the 
most part attic. 

In the second arcade of thee. 
cond floor of the amphitheatre of 
Titus, is the same kind of roof as 
that in the baths of Dioclesian. 

The very nature of those arcadeg 
in the amphitheatre of Titus, made 
it necessary to use this kind of 
arched roof meeting in a point in 
the centre of four pillars, as the 
arcades cross one another ; the ne« 
cessity there was for passing from 
one arcade into the other, and of 
presenting the eye in all situations 
with such a portion of the building 
as to keep up an idea of the whole 
together, made this manner of 
arching necessary aud proper, and 
the shortness and solidity of the 
pillars, which sustain the arches, 
and the just proportion they bear to 
the voids between, gives .a happy 
satisfaction to the eye. 

The corruption and caricatura of 
this manner of arching, by only 
raising the points of a centre a lit- 
tle higher, gives exactly the Gothic 
roof, and the great number of 
breaks, introduced by the corrup- 
tion of the other parts, fills it up 
with that chaos of divisions and 
subdivisions, which completes the 
detestable characteristic of Gothic 
architecture. A more minute in- 
spection of the roof of the amphi- 
theatre, and of that of Dioclesian, 
with an attention at the same time, 
to the Gothic roof of the church of 
the Minerva, and other Gothic 
churches, will furnish a number of 
other proofs. But thus much has 
been sufficient for me, before | close 
up this matter, that the Goths have 
been particularly fond of the Co- 
rinthian ; and this order is trace- 
able in all their corruptions, a$ 
may be seen at St. Giovanni and 


other places. Ina word, suppose 
the 
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the Greek or Latin cross, a form 
given to build a church of, and 
suppose the different corruptions 
of columns, arches, roofs, breadths, 
aid heights we have instanced, 
totake place in it, it produces a 
Gothic cathedral. The flourishes 
are supposed to be of their own in- 
vention, and added by way of coup 
de maitre. And indeed the num- 
ber of new ~ buildings erected at 
Constantinople, must have fur- 
nished an ample field for the im- 
provements of all the corruptions 
of architecture. 

But to return to the Gothic arch. 
The absolute origin and cause why 
the pointed arch came to be intro- 
duced, was the confounding the 
circular and square forms together, 
and the ill understanding of some 
few examples of the ancients, 
where the necessity of things con- 
strained them to use those forms 
together. Besides the example 
cited from the amphitheatre of 
Titus, thereis tobeseen in Adrian's 
villa at Tivoli, a number of the 
chambers which are square, and as 
there was a necessity for covering 
them with a vaulted roof, the four 
sides met in a common point in 
the centre of the ceiling, by which 
means each side of the ceiling 
gives exactly the same form of a 
Gothic arch, although they are in 
reality made up of half circles, 
crossing one another, Others are 
arched only from two sides. 

There is at the duomoof Virtebo, 
a range of arches; and there are 
many examples of such kind of 
arches at Venice; particularly in 
the arching made use of in the se- 
cond floor of the cloisters of St. 
Mark's palace. St. Mark's palace 
is a great repository of the corrup- 
tions we have been taiktmg of ; 
some columns are too short, others 
too long, the scrolls of the Cerin- 
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thian capitals made of leaves turned 
up, turned down, pine apples, and 
in some, the real scrolls are used 
both in the centre, and at thean- 
gles. In the centre of some of the 
capitals, where the central scrolls, 
&c. should come, they have indis« 
criminately placed lions’ heads, 
masks, halffigures, &c. In other 
Corinthian capitals, they have 
placed pigeons in the angles where 
the scrolls should be. in the Co- 
rinthian capitals in the church of 
St. Mark, forthe scrolls they have 
put rams, with their feet coming 
down upon the first tier of leaves; 
in others the scrolls remain, and 
the leaves are thrown backwards 
as ifthey were blown by the wind. 
Some capitals are inclining more to 
the Ionic, with a large heavy 
member of a cima recta fantastie 
cally ornamented with foliage, 
The same is to be seen at Bolsena, 
Sienna, and other places, where the 
bell of the capital is sometimes co» 
vered with a sort of basket- work 
of true lovers knots, the ends of 
which form the scrolls at the ane 
gles. Inthe lower order of co- 
Jumns at St, Mark's, the capitals 
have eight faces, aud upon the 
eightangles are leaves, &c. in the 
form of scroijls, and in the centre of 
the cight faces, over.a tier of 
leaves, are placed half figares fid- 
dling, &¢. ‘Lhere is the greatest 
contusion of all im these capitals 
when they come together; when 
four three-quarter columns are 
projected from the angles of a 
square pillar. 

The two immense columns, 
which stand near the water, in Se. 
Mark's palace, were brought from 
Constantinople or Greece.. The 
capital and cornice are of white 
marble, and the column is granite, 
aud in good proportion, although 
badly wrought ip the member, 
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Of the twisted columns in St. 
Mark’s there are four, two of them 
~of oriental alabaster, in good pro- 
portion as to the height and dia- 
meter of the shaft, on which the 
flutes and fillets twist round in a 
spiral manner. The fillets are 
half round, and about seven in 
number, so that this was antece- 
dent to the twisting of a bundle of 
little columns together, as is seen 
in the cloisters of St. Giovanni di 
Lateran at Rome, and other places. 
As these fillets are so few in num- 
ber, and the flutes so deep, they 
have exactly the appearance of a 
bundle of little columns twisted ; 


and by only lessening the number 
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of them or eutting through the 
flutes, it is the exact Gothic at St. 
Giovanni. The workmanship of 
these columns is bad, aud seems of 
the time of the successors of Con- 
stantine. 

There is on the outside of St, 
Mark’s church figures cut in por- 
phyry, of the most base and shock- 
ing workmanship that can be well 
imagined; and yet the ancient san- 
dal is figured upon the feet, and is 
like that sort of half boot used by 
the Emperors. ‘They have crowns 
upon their heads, &c. but no Go- 
thie monument in England is 
worse executed.” 
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OBSERVATIONS on the NATURE OF POTASSIUM and 
AMMONIA. 


[From Mr. Davy's Bakerian Lecture; read before the Royal Society.} 


N the Bakerian lecture, which I 
had the honor of reading before 
the Society, November 19, 1807, 
1 mentioned that in heating potas- 
sium strongly in ammonia, I found 
that there was a considerable in- 
crease of volume of the gas, that 
hydrogene and nitrogene were pro- 
duced, and that the potassium ap- 
peared to be oxidated; but this 
experiment, as [ had not been able 
to examine the residuum with ac- 
curacy, I did not publish. I stated 
it as an evidence, which I intended 
to pursue more fully, of the ex- 
istence of oxygene in ammonia. 
In a paper read before the Royal 
Society last June, which they have 
done me the honor of printing, I 
have given an account of various 
experiments on the amalgam from 
ammonia, discovered by Messrs. 
Berzelius and Pontin, and in a note 
attached to this communication, I 
_ ventured to controvert an opinion 
of M. M. Gay Lussac and Thenard, 
with respect to the agency of potas- 
sium and ammonia, even on their 
own statement of facts, as detailed 
in the Moniteur for May 27, 1808. 
‘Lhe general obscurity belonging 
to these refined objects of research, 
their importance and connexion 


with the whole of chemical theory, 
have induced me, since that time, 
to apply to them no inconsiderable 
degree of labour and attention; and 
the results of my inquiries will, I 
trust, be found not only to confirin 
mv former conclusions ; but like- 
wise to offer some novel views, 

In the first of these series of 
operations on the action of potas- 
sium on ammonia, | used retorts of 
green glass; I, then suspecting 
oxygene might be derived from the 
metallic oxides in the green glass, 
employed retorts of plate glass, and 
last of all, I fastened the potassium 
upon trays of platina, oriron,which 
were introduced into the glass ree 
torts, furnished with sfop cocks, 
These retorts were exhausted by 
an excellent air-pump, they were 
filled with hydrogene, exhausted a 
second time, and then filled with 
ammonia from an appropriate mer- 
curial gas-holder. In this way the 
gas was operated upon ina high 
degree of purity, which was always 
ascertained ; and all the operations 
performed out of the contact of 
mercury, water, or any substances 
that could interfere with the re- 
sults. 

I at first employed potassium pro 
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eured by electricity; but I soon 
substituted for it the metal obtained 
by the action of ignited iron upon 
potash, in the happy method dis- 
covered by M. M. Gay Lussac and 
Thenard, finding that it gave the 
same results, and could be obtained 
of a uniform quality, and in in- 
§nitely larger quantities, and with 
niuch less labor and expense. 
When ammonia is brought in 
contact with about twice its weight 
of potassium at common tempera- 
tures, {he metal losés its lustre, and 
becomes white, there is a slight 
diminution in the volume of the 
as; but no other effects are pro- 
duced, ‘The white crust examined 
proves to be potash, and the am- 
monia is found to contain a small 
quantity of htdrogene, usually not 
more than equal in volume to the 
metal. On heating the potassium 
in the gas, by means of a spirit 
lamp applied to the botiom of the 
retort, the coJor of the crust is seen 
to change from white to a bright 
azure, and this gradually passes 
through shades of bright blue and 
green into dark olive. The crust 
and the meta) then fuse together ; 
there is a considerable efferve- 
scence, and the crust passing off to 
the sides, suffers the brilliant sur- 
face of the potassium to appear. 
When thé potassium is cooled in 
this state it is again covered with 
the white crust. By heating a 
second time it swells considerably, 
becomes porous, and appears crys- 
tallized, and of a beautiful azure 
tint; the same series of pheno- 
mena, as those before described, 
necur in a continuation of the pro- 
@ess, and it is finally entirely con- 
verted into the dark olive coloured 
substance. 
In this operation, as bas been 
ateted by M. M. Gay Lussac and 
Fhenard, a gas, which gives the 
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same diminution by detonatlon 
with oxygene, as hydrogene is 
evolved, and ammonia disappears. 

The proportion of the ammonia 
which loses its elastic form, as [ 
have found by numerous trials 
varies according as the gas erie 
ployed contains more or less mois- 
ture. 

Thus eight grains of ‘potassivm, 
during its conversion into the olive 
coloured substance, in ammonia 
saturated with water at 63° Fabren- 
heit, and under a pressure equal to 
that of 29.8 inches of mercury, had 
caused the disappearance of twelve 
cubical inches and a half of ammo- 
nia; but the same quantity of 
metal acted upon under similar 
circumstances, except that the am- 
monia had been deprived of as 
much moisture as possible by ex- 
posure for two days to potash that 
had been ignited, occasioned a dis- 
appearance of sixteen cubical inches 
of the volatile alkali. 

Whatever be the degree~ of 
moisture of the gas, the quantities 
of inflammable gas generated have 
always appeared to me to be equal 
for equal qualities of metal.  M., 
M. Gay Lussac and Thenard are 
said to have stated, that the pro- 
portions in their experiment were 
the same as would have resulted 
from the action of water upon potas- 
sium. In my trials they have been 
rather less. _Thus, in an expert- 
ment conducted with every possible 
attention to accuracy of manipula 
tion, eight grains of potassium ge- 
nerated, by their operation upon 
water, eight cubical inches and a 
half of hydrogene gas; and eight 
grains from the same mass, by their 
action upon ammonia, produced 

eight cubical inches and one eighth 
of inflammable gas. This difference 
is inconsiderable, yet I have always 


found it to exist, evel in cases 
where 
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where theammonia has beeningreat 
excess, and every part of the metal 
apparently converted into the olive 
coloured substance. 

No other account of the experi- 
ments of M M. Gay Lussac and 
Thenard has, I believe, as yet been 
received in this country, except 
that in the Moniteur already re- 
ferred to; and in this no mention 
js made of the properties of the 
substance produced by the action 
of ammonia on potassium. Having 
examined them minutely and found 
them curious, I shall generally de- 
scribe them. 

1. It is crystallized and presents 
irregular facets, which are ex- 
tremely dark, and in colour and 
justre not unlike the protoxide of 
iron; it is opaque when examined 
in large masses, but it is semi-trans- 
parent in the films, and appears of 
a bright brown colour.by transmit- 
ted light. 

2. It is fusible at a heat a little 
abeve that of boiling water, and if 
heated much higher, emits glo- 
bules of gas. 

3. It appears to be considerably 
heavier than water, for it sinks 
rapidly in oil of sassafras. 

A. It isa non-conductor of elec- 
tricity 

5. When itis melted in oxygene 
gas, it burns with great vividness, 
emitting bright sparks, Oxygene 
is absorbed, nitrogene is emitted, 
and potash, which from its great 
fusibility seems to contain water, is 
formed. 

6. When brought in contact 
with water, it acts upon it with 
much energy, produces heat, and 
cften inflammation, and evolves 
ammonia. When thrown upon 
water, it disappears with a hissing 
noise, and globules from it often 
move in a state of ignition upon the 
surtace of the water. It rapidly 





effervesces and deliquesces in air, 
butcan be preserved under naphtha, 
in which, however, it sofiens 
slowly, and seems partially t6 dis- 
solve. When it is plunged under 
water filling an inverted jar, by 
means of a proper tube, it disap- 
pears instantly with effervescence, 
and the non-absorbable elastic fluid 
liberated is found to be hydrogene 
gas, | | 

By far the greatest part of the 
ponderable matter of the ammonia 
that disappears in the experiment 
of its action upon potassium, 
evidently exists\in the dark fusible 
product. On weighing a tray con- 
(aining six grains of potassium, be- 
fore and after the process, the vo- 
latile alkali employed having been 
very dry, I found that it had in- 
creased more than two grains ; the 
rapidity with which the product 
acts upon moisture, prevented ms 
from determining the point with 
great minuteness ; but I doubt not, 
that the weight of the olive colored 
substance, and of the hydrogene dis- 
engaged, pecisely equals the weight 
of the potassium and” ammionia 
consumed. , 

M. M. Gay Lussac and Thenard 
are said to have procured from the 
fusible substance, by the appliea- 
tion of a strong heat, two fifths of 
the quantity of ammonia that had 
disappeared in the first process, and 
a quantity of hydrogene and nitro- 
gene, in the proportions in which 
they exist in ammonia, equal to 
one fafth more. 

My results have been very dif- 
ferent, and the reasons will, I trust, 
be immediately obvious. 

When the retort containing the 
fusible substance is exhausted, fil- 
led with hydrogene, and exhausted 
a second time, and heat gradually 
applied, the substance soon fuses, 
effervesces, and, as the heat ins 
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creases, gives off a considerable 
quantity of eiasiic fluid, and be- 
comes at length, when the tem- 
perature approaches nearly to dull 
redness, a dark grey solid, which, 
by a continuance of this degree of 
heat, does not undergo any altera- 
tion. 

In an experiment, in which cight 
grains of potassium had absorbed 
sixteen cubical inches of well dried 
ammonia in a glass retort, the fusi- 
blesubstance gave of twelve cubical 
inches ard a half of gas, by being 
heated nearly to ygdness, and this 
gas analysed, wag found to consist 
of three quarters of a cubical inch 
of ammonia, and the remainder of 
elastic fluids, which, when mixed 
with oxygene gas in the proportion 
of 64 to 6, and acted upon by the 
electric spark, diminished to 54. 
The temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, in this process, was 57° 
Fabrenheit, and the pressure 
equalled that of 30.1 inches of 
mercury. 

Ip a similar experiment, in which 
the platina-tray containing the 
fusible substance was heaied in a 
polished ifon tube, filled with hy- 
drogeve gas, and connected with a 
poenumatec apparatus containing 
very dry mercury, the quantity of 
elastic fluid given off, all the core 
rections being made, equalled thir- 
teen cubical inches and three quar- 
ters, and of these a cubical inch 
was ammonia; and the residual 
gas, and the gas introduced into 
the tube being accounted for, it 
appeared that the elastic fluid ge- 
nerated, destructible by detonation 
was to be inde- 


: ? sere 
Wit oxyacecne, 


structible elastic finid, as 2.5 to 1. 
In this process, the heat applied 
epproached to the dull red heat. 
The mereury in the thermometer, 
stood at 62° Fahrenheit, and that 
in the barometer at 3 


.5 inches. 
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' Invariousexperimentson different 
quantities of the fusible substance, 
in some of which the heat was ap- 
plied to the tray in the green glass 
retort, and in others, after it had 
been introduced into the iron tube, 
and in which the temperature was 
sometimes raised slowly and some- 
times quickly, the comparative re- 
sults were so near these that I have 
detailed, as to render any statement 
of them superfluous. 

A little more ammonia, and 
rather a larger proportion of inflam- 
mable gas, were in all instances 
evolved when the iron tube was 
used, which I am inclined to at- 
tribute to the following circum- 
stances, When the tray was 
brought through the atmosphere to 
be introduced into the iron tube, 
the fusible substance absorbed a 
small quantity of moisture from 
the air which is connected with the 
production of ammonia. And in 
the process of heating in the retort, 
the green glass was blackened, and 
I found that it contained a very 
sivall quantity of the oxides of lead 
and iron, which must have caused 
the disappearance of the small 
quantity of hydrogene. 

M. M. Gay Lussac and Thenard, 
it appears from the statement, had 
brought the fusible substance in 
contact with mercury, which must 
have given to it some moisiure ; 
and whenever this is the case, it 
furnishes by heat variable quauti- 
ties of ammonia. In one instance, 
in which I heated the fusible sub- 
stance from nine grains of potas- 
sium, in a retort that had becp 
filled with mercury in its common 
state of dryness, I obtained scvem 
cubical inches of ammonia as the 
first product; and in another “x- 
periment which had beep made 
with eight grains, and in which 
moisture was purposely aust d, 

ob- 
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I obtained nearly nine cubical 
inches of ammonia, and only four 
of the mixed gases, 

I am inclined to believe, that if 
moisture could be introduced only 
in the proper proportion, the quan- 
tity of ammonia generated, would 
be exactly equal to that which dis- 
appeared in the first process. 

This idea is confirmed by the 
trials which I have made, by heat- 
ing the fusible substance with pot- 
ash,containing its water of chrystal- 
Jization, and muriate of lime par- 
tially dried. 

In both these cases, ammonia 
was generated with great rapidity, 
and no other gas, but 2 minute 
quantity of inflammable gas, evolv- 
ed, which was condensed by deto- 
nation with oxygene with the same 
phenomena as pure hydrogene. 

In one instance, in which thir- 
teen cubical inches of ammonia 
had disappeared, I obtained nearly 
eleven and three quarters by the 
agency of the water of the potash ; 
the quanfity of inflammable gas 
generated, was less than four tenths 
of a cubical inch. 

In another, in which fourteen 
eubical inches had been absorbed, 
I procured by the operation of the 
moisture of muriateof lime, nearly 
eleven cubical inches of volatile 
alkali, and half a cubical inch of 
inflammable gas; and the differ- 
ences, there is every reason to be- 
lieve,, were owing to an excess of 
water in the salts, by which some 
of the gas was absorbed. 

Whenever, in experiments on 
the fusible substance, it has been 
procured from ammonia saturated 
with moisture, I have always found 
that more ammonia is generated 
from it by mere heat ; and the ge- 
neral tenour of the experiments tn- 
cline me to believe, that the small 
quantity, produced in experiments 
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performed in vacuo, is owing to 
the small quantity of moisture fur 
nished by the hydrogene gas in- 
troduced, and that the fusible sub- 
stance, heated out of the presence 
of moisture, is incapable of pro- 
ducing volatile alkali. 

MM. Gay Lussac, and Thenard, 
it is stated, after having obtained 
three fifths of the ammonia or its 
elements that had disappeared in 
their experiment, -by heating the 
product ; procured the remaining 
two fifths, by adding water to the 
residuum, which after this opera- 
tion was found to be potash. No 
notice is taken of the properties of 
this residuum, which as the details 
seem to relate to a single experi- 
ment, probably was not examined ; 
bor as moisture Was present at the 
beginning of their operations could 
any accurate knowledge of its na- 
ture have been gained. 

[I have made the residuum of the 
fusible substance after it has been 
exposed to a dull red heat, out of 
the contact of moisture, an object 
of particular study, and I shall de- 
tail its general properties. 

Ft was examined under naptha, 
as it is instantly destroyed by th 
contact of air. 

1. Its colour is black, and its 
lustre not much inferior to that of 
plumbago. 

2. It is opaque even in the thin- 
nest films, 

3. It is very brittle, and affords 
a deep gray powder. 

4, It is a conductor of elec 
tricity. 

5. It does not fuse at a low red 
heat, and when raised to this tem- 
perature, in coptact with plate 
glass, it blackens the glass, and @ 
grayish sublimate rises from it, 
which likewise blackens the glass. 

6, When exposed to aif at come 
mon temperatures, it usually takes 
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fire immediately, aud burns with a 
deep red light. 

7. When it is acted upon by 
water, it heats, effervesces .most 
violently, and evolves volatile al- 
kali, leaving behind nothing but 
potash. When the process is con- 
ducted under water, a little in- 
flammable gas is found to be ge- 
nerated. A_ residuum of eight 
grains giving in all cases about 2, 
of a cubical inch. 

8. It has no action upon quick- 
silver. 

Q. It combines with sulphur and 
phosphorus by heat, without any 
vividness of effect, and the com- 
pounds are highly inflammable,and 
emit ammonia, and the one phos- 
phuretted and the other suiphu- 
retted hydrogene gas, by the action 
ol water. 

As an inflammable gas alone, 
having the obvious properties of 
hydrogene is given off during the 
action of potassium upon ammonia, 
and as nothing but gases apparently 
the ‘same as hydrogene and nitro- 
gene, nearly in the proportions in 
which they exist in volatile alkali, 


are evolved duriag the exposure of 


the compound tothe degree of heat 
which I have specified ; and asthe 
residual substance produces ammo- 
nia with a litle hydrogene by the 
action of water, it occurred to me 
that, on the principles of the an- 
tiphlogistic theory, it ought te be a 
compound of potassium, a little 
oxygene and nitrogepe, or a com- 
bination of a suboxide of potassium 
and nitrogene ; for the hydrogene 
disengaged in the operations of 
which it was the result, nearly 
equalled the whole quantity con- 
tained in the ammonia employed ; 
and it was easy to explain the fact 
ot the reproduction of the ammonia 
by water, on the supposition, that 
by combination with one portion 
ef the oxygene of the water, the 
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oxide of potassium became potash, 
and by combination with another 
portion and its hydrogene, the ni- 
trogene was converted into yolatile 
alkali 

With a view to ascertain this 
point, I made several experiments 
on various residuums, procured in 
the way that I have just stated, 
from the action of equal quantities 
of potassium on dry ammonia in 
piatina trays, each portion of metal 
equalling six grains, 

In the first trials, I endeavoured 
to ascertain the quantity of am- 
monia generated by the action of 
water upon a residgum, by heating 
it with muriate of lime or potash 
partially deprived of inoisture ; and 
after several trials, many of which 
failed, I succeeded in obtaining 
four cubical inches and a half of 
ammonia. In three other cases, 
where there was reason to suspect 
a small excess of water, the quan- 
tities of ammonia were three cubi- 
cal inches and a half, three and 
eight tenths, and four and two 
tenths, 

These experiments were per- 
formed in the iron tube used for the 
former process; the tray was not 
withdrawn ; but the salt introduced 
in powder, and the apparatus ex- 
hausted as before, then filled with 
hydrogene, and then gently heated 
in a small portable forge. 

Having ascertained what quan- 
tity of ammonia was given off from 
the residuum, I endeavoured to 
discover what quantity of nitro- 
gene it produced in, combustion, 
and what quantity of oxygene it 
absorbed. The methods that I 
employed were by introducing the 
traysinto vessels filled with oxygene 
gas over mercury. The age 
often inflamed spontaneously, and 
could always be made to burn bya 
i degree of heat, 


n the trial that I regard as the 
most 
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thost accurate, two cubical inches 
and ahalf of oxygene were absorb- 
ed, and only a cubical inch and 
one tenth of nitrogene evolved. 

Surprised at the smallness of the 
quantity of the nitrogene, I sought 
or ammonia inthe products of these 
operations ; but various trials con- 
vinced me that none was formed. 
I eximined the solid substances 
produced, except nitrous acid ; 
but the matter proveed to be dry 
potash, apparently pure, and not 
affording the slightest traces of 
acid. 

The quantity of nitrogene ex- 
isting in the ammonia, which this 
residuum would have produced by 
the action of water, supposing the 
volatile alkali decomposed by 
electricity, would have equalled at 
least two cubical inches and a 
quarter. 

I heated the same proportions of 
residuum with the red oxide of 
mercuty, and the red oxide of lead 
in vacuo, expecting that when 
oxygene’ was supplied in a gradual 
way, the result might be different 
from that of combustion ; but in 
neither of these cases did the quan- 
tity of nitrogene exceed a cubical 
inch and a half. 

But on what could this loss of 
nitrogene depend ; had it entered 
into any unknown form with oxy- 
gene, or did it not really exist in 
the residuum in the same quantity, 
as in the ammonia produced from 
it ? 

I hoped that an experiment of 
éxposing the residuum to intense 
heat might enlighten the inguiry’ 
I distilled one of the portions which 
had been covered with naptha, in 
a tabe of wroug!t patina made for 
the purpose. The tube had been 
exhausted and filled with hydro- 
gene, and exhausted again, and 
was then connected with 2 pnea- 
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matic mercurial. appatatus. Heat 
was at first slowly applied till the 
naptha bad been driven over, It 
was then raised rapidly by an ex- 
cellent forge, When the tube be- 
came cherry red, gas was devel. 
oped; it continued to be gene- 
rated for some minutes, When 
the tube had received the most 
intense heat that could be applied, 
the operation was stopped. The 
quantity of gas collected, making 
the proper corrections and reduc- 
tions,would have been three cubi- 
cal inches and a half at the:mean 
temperature and pressure. Twelve 
measures of it were mixed with 
six Of oxygene gas, the electrical 
spark was passed through the mix- 
ture ; a strong inflammation took 
place, the diminution was to three 
measures and a half, and the resj- 
duum contained oxygene. ‘This 
experiment was repeated upon dif- 
ferent quantities with the same 
comparative results. 

In examining the platina tube, 
which had a screw adapted to it at 


the lower extremity, by means of 


which it conld be opened; the 
lower part was found to contain 
potash, which had all the proper- 
ties of the pure alkali, and'in the 
upper part there was a quantity of 
potassium. Water poured into the 
tube, prodticed a violent heat and 
inflammation; but no smeil. of 
ammonia. 

‘This result was so unexpected 
and so extraordinary, that 1 atfirst 
supposed there was some source of 
error, I had ealculated upon pro- 
coring nitrogeneastheouly aeriform 
product ; | obtained an elastic fluid 
whieh gave much more diminution 
by detonation with oxygene, than 
that produced frum ammonia by 
electricity. 

l now made the experiment by 
heating the cu iefasible substance, 
02 from 
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from six grains of potassium which 
had absorbed twelve cubical inches 
of ammonia, in the iron tube, in 
the manner before described, The 
heat was gradually raised to white- 
ness, and the gas collected in two 
portions. The whole quantity ge- 
nerated, making the usual correc- 
tions for temperature and pressure, 
and the portion of bydrogene origi- 
nally in the tube, and the residuum, 
would have been fourteen cubical 
inches and a half at the mean de- 
gree of the barometer and thermo- 
meter. Of these, nearly a cubical 
inch was .ammonia and the re- 
mainder a gas, of which the portion 
destructible by detonation with 
oxygene, was to the indestructible 
portion, as 2.7 tol, 

The lower part of the tube, 
where the heat had been intense, 
was found surrounded with potash 
in a vitreous furm ; the upper part 
contained a considerable quantity 
of potassium. 

In another similar experiment, 
made expressly for the purposes of 
ascertaining the quantity of potas- 
sium recovered, the same elastic 
products were evolved. The tube 
was suffered to cool, the stop cock 

eing open in contact with mercury 
it was filled with mercury, and the 
mercury displaced by water ; when 
two cubical inches and three quar- 
ters of hydiogene gas was gene- 
rated, which proved that at least 
two grains and a halt of potassium 
had been revived. 

Now, if a calculation be made 
upon the products in these opera- 
tions, considering them as nitro- 
gene and hydrogene, and taking 
the common standard of tempera- 
ture and pressure, it will be found, 
that by the decomposition of 11 
eubical inches of ammonia equal to 
2.05 grains, there is generated 3.6 
eubical inches of nitrogene equal to 
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1.06 grains, and 9.9 cubical inches 
of bydrogene, which added to that 
disengaged in the first operatioa 
equal to about 6.1 cubical inches, 
are together equal to 382 grains ; 
and the oxygene added to 3.5 
grains of potassium would be .6 
grains and the whole a:nount is 
2.04 grains ; and 2.05—2,04=.01, 
But the same quantity of ammonia, 
decomposed by electricity, would 
have given 5 5 cubical inches of 
nitrogene equal to 1.6 grains, and 
only 14 cubical inches of hydro- 
gene equal to .33, and allowing the 
separation of oxygene in this pro- 
cess in water, it cannot be esti- 
mated at more than .1} or .12. 

So that if theanalysis ofammonia 
by electricity at all approaches to- 
wards accuracy ; in the process just 
described, there is a considerable 
loss of nitrogene, and a production 
of oxygene and inflammable gas. 

And in the action of water upon 
the residuum, in the experiment, 
page 52, there is an apparent ge- 
neration of nitrogene. 

How can these extraordinary ree 
sults be explained ? 

The decomposition and compo- 
sition of nitrogene seem proved, 
allowing the correctness of the 
data; and one of its elements ap- 
pears to be oxygene; but what is 
its other elementary matter ? 

Is the gas that appears to possess 
the properties of hydrogene, a new 
species of inflammable acriform 
substance ? 

Or has nitrogene a_ metallic 
basis which alloys with the iron of 
platina ? 

Or is water alike the ponderable 
matter of nitrogene, hydrogene and 
oxygene ? 

Or is nitrogene a compound of 
hydrogene with a larger proportion 
of oxygene than exists in water ? 

These important questions, the 

two 
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two first of which seem the least like- 
ly to be answeredin the affirmative, 
from the correspondence between 
the weight of the ammonia decom 

posed, and the products, supposing 
them to be known substances, | 
shall use every effort to solve by 
new labours, and I hope soon to be 
able to communicate the results of 
further experiments on the subject 
to the Society. 

As the inquiry now stands, it is 
however sutiiciently demonstrative, 
that the opinion which I had ven- 
tured to form respecting the de- 
composition of ammonia in this ex- 
periment is correct ; and that MM, 
Gay Lussac’s and Thenard's idea 
of the decomposition of the potas- 
sium, and their theory of its being 
compounded of hydrogene and 
potash, are unfounded. 

For a considerabie part of the 
potassium is recovered unaltered, 
and in the entire decomposition of 
the fusible substance, there is only 
a small excess of hydrogene above 
that existing in the ammonia acted 
upon. 

The mere phenomena of the 
process likewise, if minutely ex- 
amined, prove the same thing. 

After the first slight efferve- 
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scence, owing to the water ab- 
sorbed by the potash formed upon 
the potassium during its exposure 
to the air, the operation proceeds 
with the greatest trangnillity. No 
elastic fluid is given off from the 
potassium ; it often appears covered 
with the olive coloured substance, 
and if it were evolving hydrogene, 
this must pass through. the fluid ; 
buteven to the end of the operation, 
no such appearance occurs. 

The crystallized and spongy sub- 
stance, formed in the first part of 
the process, I am inclined to con- 
sider as a combination of ammo- 
nium and potassium, for it emits a 
smell of ammonia when exposed 
to air, and is considerably lighter 
than potassium 

I at first thought that a solid 
compound of hydrogene and potase 
sium might be generated in the 
first part of this operation : but ex- 
periments on the immediate action 
of potassium and hydrogene did not 
favour this opinion. Potassium, 
as I ventured to conclude in the 
Bakerian lecture for 1807, is very 
soluble in hydrogene ; but, under 
common circumstances, hydregene 
does not seem to be absorbable by 
potassium,” 





ON tue ORIGIN ano FORMATION or ROOTS, 


{In a Letter from T. A. Kwicart Esq. F. R.S. inserted in the Phi- 
losophica! Transactions. } 


** VN a former communication I 

have given an accountof some 
é¢xperiments, which induced me to 
conclude that the buds of trees in- 
variably spring from their albur- 
num, to which they are always 
connected by central vessels of 
greater or less length ; and in the 





course of much subsequent experi- 
ence, | have not found any reason 
to change the opinion that I have 
there given. The object of the 


present communication is to shew, 
that the roots of trees are always 
generated by the vessels which 
pass from the cotyledons of the 

seed, 
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seed, and from the leaves, through 
the leaf-stalks and the bark, and 
thatthey never, ander any circum- 
stances, spring immediately from 
the alburnom, 

The organ, which naturalists 
have called the radicle in the seed, 
is generally supposed to be analo- 
gous to the root of the plant, and 
to become a perfect root during 
germination; and I do not know 
that this opinion has ever beencon- 
troverted, though I believe that, 
when closely investigated, it will 
prove to be founded in error. 

A root, in all cases with which I 
am acquainted, elongates only by 
new parts which are successively 
added to its apex or point, and 
never, like the stem or branch, by 
the extension of parts previously 
organized ; and I have endeavoured 
toshew, ina former memoir, that 
owing to this difference in the 
mode of the growth of the root and 
lengthened plumule of germinating 
seeds, the one must ever be obedi- 
ent in gravitation, and point to- 
wards the centreof the earth, whilst 
the other must take the opposite 
direction, But the radicle of ger- 
minatiug seeds elongates by the 
extension of parts previously orga- 
nized, and in a great number of 
eases, which must be familiar to 
every person's observation, raises 
the cotyledons out of the mould in 
which the seed is placed to vegetate. 
The mode of growth of the radicle 
is therefore similar to that of the 
substance which occapies the 
spaces between the buds near the 
point of the succulent annual 


shoot, and totally different from 
that of the proper root of the plant, 
which I conceive to come first into 
existence during the germination 
of the seed, and to spring from the 
point of what is called the radicle. 


At this period, neither the radicle 
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nor cotyledons contain any albur- 
num ; and therefore the first root 
cannot originate from that sub- 
stance ; but the cortical vessels are 
then filled with sap, and apparently 
in full action, and through these 
the sap appears to descend which 
gives existence to the true root. 
When first emitted, the root cons 
sists only of acellular substance, 
similar to that of the bark of other 
parts of the future tree, and within 
this the cortical vessels are sub- 
sequently generated in a circle, 
inclosing within ita small portion 
of the cellular substance, which 
forms the pith or medulla of the 
root. ‘The cortical vessels soon 
enter on their office of generating 
alburnous matter ; anda transverse 
section of the root then shews the 
alburnum arranged in the form of 
wedges round the medulla, as it is 
subsequently deposited on the cen- 
tral vessels of the succulent annual 
shoot, and on the surface of the 
alburnum of the stemsand branches 
of- older trees. 
Ifa leaf-stalk be deeply wounded, 
a cellular substance, similar to that 
of the bark and young root is pro- 
traded from the upper lip of the 
wound, but never from the lower ; 
and the leaf stalks of many plants 
possess the power of emitting roots, 
which power cannot have resided 
in alburnum, for the leaf-stalk 
does not contain any ; but vessels, 
similar to those of the bark and 
radicle, abound in it, and appa- 
rently convey the returning sap ; 
and from these vessels, or perbaps 
more properly from the fluid they 
convey, the roots emitted by the 
leaf-stalk derive their existence. 
If a portion of the bark of a 
vine, or other tree, which readily 
emits roots, be taken off in a circle 
extending round its stem, 80 as to 
intercept entirely the passage of 
aby 
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any fluid through the bark; and 
any body which contains much 
moisture be applied, numerous 
roots will soon be emitted into it 
immediately above the decorticated 
space, but never immediately be- 
neath it : and when the alburnum 
_in the decorticated spaces has be- 
come lifeless to a considerable 
depth, buds are usually protruded 
beneath, but never immediately 
above it, apparently owing to the 
obstruction of the ascending sap, 
The roots, which are emitted in 
the preceding case, do not appear 
in any degree to differ from those 
which descend from the radicles of 
generating seeds, and both appa- 
rently derive their matter from the 
. fluid which descends through the 
cortica! vessels, 

There are several varieties of the 
apple tree, the trunks and branches 
of which are almost covered with 
rough excrescences, formed by con- 
geries of points which would have 
become roots. under favourable 
circumstances ; and such varieties 
are always very readily propagated 
by cuttings. Having thus obtained 
a considerable number of plants of 
one of these varieties, the excres- 
cences began to form upon their 
stems when two years old, and 
mould being then applied to them 
in the spring, numerous roots were 
emitiedgato it early in the summer, 
The mould was at the same time 
raised yound, and applied to, the 
stems of other trees of the same 
age and variety, and in every re- 
spect similar, except that the tops 
of the latter were cut off a short 
distance above the lowest excres- 
cence, so that there were no buds 
or leaves from which sap could 
descend to generate or feed new 
roots ; and under these circum- 
stances no roots, but numerous 
buds were emitted, and these buds 
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all sprang, from the spaces and 
points, which under different cir 
cumstances had afforded’ roots. 
The tops of the trees last menti- 
oned, having been divided into 
pieces of ten inches long, were 
planted as cuttings, and roots were 
by these emitted from the lowest 
excrescences beneath the soil, and 
buds from the uppermost of those 
above it. 

I had anticipated the result of 
each of the preceding experiments; 
not that I supposed, or now sup- 
pose, that roots can be changed 
into buds, or buds into roots ; but 
I had before proved that the orga- 
nization of the alburnum is better 
calculated to carry the sap it con- 
tains, from the root upwards, than 
in any other direction, and I con- 
cluded that the sap when arrived 
at the top of the cutting through 
the alburnum would be there eme 
ployed, as I had observed in many 
similiar cases, in generating buds, 
and that these buds would be pro- 
truded where the bark was youn 
and thin, and consequently afforded 
little resistance. I had also proved 
the bark to be better calculated to 
carry the sap towards the roots than 
in the opposite direction, and I 
thence inferred that as soon as any 
buds, emitted by the cuttings, 
afforded leaves, the sap would be 
conveyed from these to the lower 
extremity of the cuttings by the 
cortical vessels, and be there em- 
ployed in the formation of roots, 

Both the alburnum and bark of 
trees ebidently contain their true 
sap ; but whether the fluid which 
ascends in such cases as the pre- 
ceding through the alburnum to 
generate buds, be essentially dif- 
terent from that which descends 
down the bark to generate roots, 
it is perhaps impossible to decide. 
As nature, however, appears in the 
. vegetable 
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vegelable world to operate by the 
simplest means ; andasthe vegetable 
sap, like the animal blood,is probably 
filled with particles which are en- 
dued with life, were I to ofier a 
conjecture, I am much more dis- 
posed to believe that the same 
fluid, even by merely acquiring 
different motions, may generate 
different organs, than that two dis- 
tinct fluids are employed to form 
the root, and the bud and leaf. 
When alburnum isformedin the 
root, the organ possesses, in com- 
mon with the stem and branches, 
the power of producing buds, and 
of emitting fibrous roots, and when 
it is detached from the tree, the 
buds always spring near its upper 
end, and the rcots near the op- 
posite extremity, as in the cuttings 
abovementioned. The alburnum 
of the root is also similar to that of 
other parts of the tree, except that 
it is more porous, probably owing 
to the presence of abundant mois- 
ture during the period in which it 
is deposited. And possibly the 
same cause may retain the wood of 
the root permanently in the state 
of alburnum ; for 1 have shewn, 
in a former memoir, that if the 
mould be taken away, so that the 
parts of the larger roots, which 
adjoin the trunk, be exposed to the 
air, such parts are subsequently 
found to contain much heart wood. 
I would wish the preceding ob- 
servations to be considered as ex- 
tending to tiees only, and exclusive 
of the palm tribe; but I believe 
they are nevertheless generally ap- 
plicable to perennial herbateous 
plants, and that the buds and fi- 
brous roots of these originate from 
substances which correspond with 
the alburnum and bark ot trees. It 
is Obvious, that the roots which 
bulbs emit in the spring, are ge- 
nerated by the sap which descends 


from the bulb, when that retaing 
its natural position ; and such tu« 
berous rooted plants as the potatoe 
offer rather a seeming than a real 
obstacle to the hypothesis I am en- 
deavouring to establish. The buds 
of these are generally formed be- 
neath the soil; but I have shewn, 
in a former memoir, that the buds 
on every part of the stem may be 
made to generate tubers, which are 
similar to those usually formed 
beneath the soil; and I have sub- 
sequently seen, in many instances, 
such emitted by a re-produced bud, 
without the calix of a blossom, 
which had failed to produce fruit ; 
but I have never, under any cirs 
cumstances, been able to obtain 
tubers from the fibrous roots of the 
plant. 

The tube therefore appears to 
differ little from a branch, which 
has dilated instead of extending 
itself, except that it becomes 
capable of retaining life during a 
longer period ; and when. I have 
laboured through a whole summer 
to counteract the natural habits of 
the plant ; a profusion of blossoms 
has in many instances sprung from 
the buds of atuber. 

The runners also, which, ac 
cording to the natural habit of the 
plant, give existence to the tubers 
beneath the soil, are very similar 
in organization to the stenj,of the 
plant, and readily emit leaves and 
become converted into perfect 
stems, ina few days, it the current 
of ascending sap be diverted into 
them ; and the mode in which the 
tuber is formed above, and beneath 
the soil, is precisely the same. And 
when the sap, which has been de- 
posited at rest during the autumn 
and winter, is again called into 
action to feed the buds, which 
elongate into parts of the stems of 
the fuiure plants in the spring, 

fibsous 
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roots are emitted from the 
bases of these stems, whilst buds 
are generated at the opposite ex- 
tremities, as in the cases I have 
mentioned respecting trees. 

Many naturalists have supposed 
the fibrous roots of all plants to 
be of annual duration only; and 
those of bulbous and tuberous 
rooted plants certainly are so ; as 
in these nature has provided a dis- 
tinct reservoir for the sap which 
is to form the first leaves and 
fibrous roots of the succeeding sea- 
son; but the organization of trees 
is very difierent, and the alburnum 
and bark of the roots and stems 
of these are the reservoirs of their 
sap during the winter. When, 
however, the fibrous roots of trees 
are crowded together in a garden- 
pot, they are often foand lifeless 


in the succeeding spring ; but I 
have not observed the same mors 
tality to occur, in any degree, in 
the roots cf trees when growing, 
under favourable circumstances, in 
their natural situation, 

I am prepared to offer some obs 
servations on the causes which 
direct the roots of plants in search 
of proper nutriment, and which 
occasion the root of the same plane 
to assume different forms under 
different circumstances ; but I pros 
pose to make those observations 
the subject of a future communi- 
cation. 

Iam, my dear Sir, 
with great respect, 
Your much obliged, &e. 
T. A. Kuicur,” 
Elton, Dec. 22, 1808. 


= 





ON AMMONIACAL MANURES. 


(From Mr. Cox’s Evidence before the House of Commons, on the 
Subject of Gas Lights.]} 


HERE are many uses in 

the arts and manufactures 
to which the application of the 
ammonia or volatile alkali is well 
known, and which are already in 
part enumerated But when the 
demand for these purposes is sup- 
plied, and, on the probable great 
extent of the production of your 
ammonia, should a surplus quan- 
tity remain, I have reason to think, 
that in some very considerable de- 
partments of agriculttire that sur- 
plus, however great, will find a 
ready and adequate market. A 
judicious: application of ammonia 
to land before it be sown with 
turnips (but if afterwards, on no 
account after the plants are up), is 
likely to produce the most bene- 





ficial results. What justifies me 
in this conclusion, is the simple 
consideration, that all the power- 
ful and concentrated manures of 
high price, and in great request, 
are just so in the degree in which 
I have found them by analysis to 
contain either ammonia or the ele- 
merits that compose it. Soot, welt 
known to be, in small quantities a 
powerful encourager of vegetation, 
contains much carbonate of ammo- 
nia, combined with some of the 
carbonaceous parts, rendering them 
extractive and solubie in water, 
forming a bows pongeat liquid. 
Pigeon dung is a dressing for ture 
nip land in great request in the 
North, where many hundred quare 


ters are annually sold at 121s. the 
quarter, 
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quarter, though a very small pro- 

tion of the demand is supplied. 
I have found, by experiment, that 
this material is richly impregnated 
with carbonate of ammonia as well 
as with the well known element 
of ammonia, azote, which, in the 
natural decomposition of the ma- 
nure by putrefaction, when com- 
mitted to the earth, will be pro- 
duced. Rape dust is that particu- 
lar part of the seed (left-after the 
oi! is pressed out) which is intend- 
ed by nature tc corrupt, and be- 
come the early cause or stimulus 
of the growth of the embryo germ, 
and therefore contains the same 
element, and which we can readily, 
by a chemical process, exhibit in 
the ammonia which rape dust may 
be made to yield. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to mention urine,- &c., 
from which ammonia is obtained 
in great quantity, or the dung of 
all animals, which contains the 
samé prineiple. It was from the 
dung of the animals which fed on 
the fertile plains of Egypt that all 
the sal-ammoniac Known in com- 
merce was for many centuries ob- 
tained. From that country, the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, its name is derived. Soon 
afiet sal ammoniac became an ar- 
ticle of Eurépean manufacture, it 
was discovered that the bones and 
horns of animals yielded its pecu- 
liar salt, that is to say, the ammo- 
niacal principle, in much greater 
quantity than their dung, and those 
parts were alone used to the ex- 
clusion of these ; hence the name 
spirit of hartshorn, given to the 
volatile alkali used in medicine. 
it has been of late years discover- 
ed, that the scrapings, shavings, 
and chips of the horns used in ma- 
nufactures (particularly of the knife 
handles at Sheffield) are the most 
powerful and the best-of all land 
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dressings known ; and it is from 
these very materials also that the 
greatest quantity of ammonia is to 
be obtained, wool, silk, and hair 
excepted, and these are again in 
great use in agriculture, when col- 
lected and soldfas old woollen rags, 
Bones of all kinds, not excepting 
human bones, are sent by sea in 
great quantity from this metropolis 
into the North; many hundred 
tons of these are ground, or rather 
broken small, in mills contrived 
on purpose, as the quantity neces- 
sary for an acre of land is small in 
comparison of other materials. The 
convenience of easy carriage is the 
cause of the most distant lands be- 
ing brought into the richest culti- 
vation. It would not be proper, 
on this occasion, to enter into a 
theoretical disquisition on the nou- 
rishment of vegetables, whether 
they derive their food wholly, or 
only in small part, from the earth 
by their roots, or from the atmos- 
phere by their leaves and green 
parts; but it appears clear to me, 
that that principle which the far- 
mers term warmth and force, is 
constantly accompanied by the 
chemic element mentioned. This 
stimulus of encouragement and 
force is of more consequence to the 
growth and eventual vigour of an 
nuals than of perennials, and par- 
ticularly at the early periods im- 
mediately suceeeding the expen- 
diture of this sure principle which 
nature has provided in tbe. seed. 
The putrefactive fermentation al- 
ways generates ammonia; the earth 
imbibes thewalifferent miasmata, 
and holds them in store for the use 
of plants; to these they impart 
health, strength, and, as may be 
said, appetite. 

A great difference is observed 
by farmers in the qualities of the 


mature of cattle, when fed on oil 
cake 
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eake or on hay ; it is supposed to 
be of four times the value in the 
first case. The beneficial effects 
of sometimes mixing lime with 
arable soil is easily explained in this 
way. The ammonia is always to 
be recognized by its peculiar smell, 
As soon as newly slacked lime is 
mixed up with the mould of a good 
soil, but which is beginning to 
show signs of impoverishment, in 
this cause, the ammonia, which had 
formed a chemic combination with 


the fixed acids of the manure (fore 
merly ploughed in and fermented) 
is set at liberty. These are the 
Phosphoric and vitriolic acids, 
which, as is well known, will leave 
ammonia to combine with lime, 
I have therefore no hesitation in 
declaring, as matter of opinion, 
that the produetion of ammonia, 
in,gM@at quantity, and its judicious 
application toagricultural purposes, 
are processes of very great import- 
ance to the landed interest.” 





ON FOSSIL 


[From Mr. Parkinson's Organic 


ee \ EB now arrive at the ex- 

amination of that class 
of bodies, of which it was remark- 
ed, in the former volume, that 
although they were decidedly ani- 
mal substances of marine origin, 
yet, from the resemblance which 
they bore to terrestrial fruits, their 
animal origin had been doubted, 
and they had been considered as 
petrified oranges, figs, funguses, 
nutmegs, &c. 

There is no substance which has 
attracted our attention, during the 
prosecution of these inquiries, 
which can yield so many subjects 
for investigation as these bodies. 
For whether we consider the pecu- 
liar forms with which they are 
endowed, the original modes of 
their existence, or the extraorci- 
nary changes which they have un- 
dergone, a variety of subjects of in- 
quiry, of the most curious nature, 
will necessarily arise. 

That many terrestrial fruits and 
seed-vessels, containing the ligne- 
ous matter, have been found in a 
petrified state, has been already 
shewn: of these, of course, it is 





ALCYONIA, 


Remains of a former World.] 


not intended here to speak. But 
substances have been repeatedly 
met with, the general appearances 
of which have so much accorded 
with those of some terrestrial fruits, 
as to have led several learned and 
ingenious men to place them among 
these substances ‘Thus Volkmann 
was deceived, and figured and de< 
scribed one of these bodies as nuz 
moschata fructu rotundo, Casp, 
Jauhin. Scheuchzer, on the aue 
thority ot Volkmanao, adopted the 
same figure and description, Noe 
will this error be considered as 
without excuse, when the great 
resemblance of many of these snb- 
stances to terrestrial fruitsis shewn. 
Indeed, I must suspect, that, after 
all the circumstances bave been 
examined, some persons wil] be 
found who will not be readily dis- 
posed to consider substances, bear- 
ing such appearances, as subjects 
of the animal kingdom. The pro- 
priety however of doing this will 
perhaps appear, when other bodies 
will be shown passing, through 
almost insensible gradations, from 


these bodies, which s0 closely ap- 
proximate, 
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proximate, in their general appear- 
ances, to the subjects of the veget- 
able kingdom, up to others, whose 
characters are sufficiently marked, 
to leave no doubt whatever in the 
mind as to their animal origin. 

No one I believe has been more 
industrious, or more successful in 
their inquiries, -respecting these 
bodies than M. Guettard, asajfpears 
by his very ingenious Essay, Sur 
quelques Corps Fossiles peu connus, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris for the year 1757. 
M. . Guettard observes, that at 
Verest, near Tours and Saumur, 
and at Muntrichard, in Touraine, 
there are found, at some depth in 
the earth, numerous bodies, which 
from their very close resemblance, 
in figure, to figs, pears, oranges, 
and other fruits, are there consi- 
dered as fruits, which, having fallen 
from their trees, have been buried 
. ip the earth, where they have un- 
dergone the process of petrifaction. 

These bodies, it appears, not 
only. ditter very much from each 
other, in their forms, but also in 
their siructure: and in Mons. 
Guettard’s judgment are divisible 
into two kinds ; those which pos- 
sess somewhat of a globular form, 
and those which are conical or 
fannel-formed. 

The former, he observes, may 
be divided into the body or globular 
part, and the pedicle or elongated 
part, . In the centre of the superior 
part of the body is a circular open- 
ing, which, in some of the speci- 
mens, is closed by extraneous 
matier, derived from the matrix 
in which they lie. This opening, 
which is larger in its upper part 
than it is downwards, is continued 
almost to the pedicle, and in some 
specimens appear even to penetrate 
it. This is however very dithcultly 
ascertained, since the opening is 
«Rm general loaded with extraneous 
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matter, From the circumference 
of thisopening lines may be traced 

which not only pass over the whole 
of the spherical part, and inoscue 
lating, are continued to the elon- 
gated part, where they form striz 
more or less plain ; but they are 
also found to penetrate into the 
substance, both of the body and of 
the pedicle. These bodies have, 
in general, but one of these opens 
ings, but some have more; and 
Mons. Guettard found one with 
three distinct openings. In this spe- 
cimen, the lines or striz just men- 
tioned were seen to collect around 
the circumference of each of the 
openings, and after inoculating, to 
pass into the pedicle, in nearly 
the same manner as in the others. 

A great disproportion, it appears, 
is frequently observable between 
the size of the globular part of 
these bodies, and their pedicle ; 
sometimes the pedicle appearing 
very large, and sometimes very 
small in proportion to the body: 
this difference is however frequent- 
ly the consequence of the pedicle 
having been broken off; a circum- 
stance which indeed so often oc 
curs, that a perfect specimen isvery 
rarely to be met with: numerous 
fragments of the pedicles being 
dispersed about in the places where 
these bodies are found. The pedi- 
clesareingeneral of aconical form, 
and not unfrequently flattened. 

By grinding the globular part as 
well as the pedicle ona stone, he 
discovered that their texture ap~ 
peared to be similar, and that by 
the frequent ramifications 
the fibres of which their sub- 
stance was composed, a net work 
was formed, not much unlike the 
paranchyma of vegetables. We 
therefore perceive that a loose ree 
semblance, sufficient to excuse the 
vulgar opinion of their origin, 18 
observable between these bodies 
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and the terrestrial fruits. These 
bodies, like fruits, appear to have 
been formed chiefly of a parenchy- 
matous substance; their pedicle 
seems to answer to the stalk; 
whilst theopening on their superior 
part agrees with what is termed the 
eye of fruits. Buta little attention 
shews that, unlike to the paren- 
chyma of fruits, which is formed 
of vessels terminating in minute 
points, the substance of these bo- 
dies is formed of a species of net- 
work, which, as M. Guettard ob- 
serves, if all the matter contained 
within the meshescould be removed 
would resemble a skain of thread, 
of which one part, answering to 
the pedicle, is pinched together, 
and the other, answering to the 


body, is spread out without being ‘ 


cut, Again, the eye, in fruits, is 
hot pervious, as is that part which 
answers to it in these fossils; nor 
does the pedicle at all agree with 
the stalk of fruits, either in propor- 
tionate size, or in figure. 
Scheuchzer describing a fossil of 
this kind refers it. to the alcyonium 
stupposum Imperaii; but of the 
identity of these substances Mons. 
Guettard, with much propriety, 
doubts; although he allows that 
the external form, and particularly 
the opening in the upper part, 
might readily lead to this suppo- 
sition. This doubt arose in the 
mind of M. Guettard, from com- 
paring the structure of one of the 
alcyonium stupposum of Imperatus 
with the description of its structure 
as given by John Bauhin and by 
Count Marsilli; the result of his 
comparison being, that both the 
descriptions were in some respects 
erroneous. ‘Taught by careful ex- 
amination, he states it to be com- 
posed of fibres, more or less fine; 
intersecting each other, without 
order or regularity, and anastomo- 
sing together by theirramifications, 


by which they form irregular meshes 
of various figures and quite empty. 
By this contexture a spongy mass 
is formed, which is covered by a 
thin pellicle, constituted in the 
same manner, excepting that the 
texture is more close and compact, 
and extended into a membrane-like 
substance, which may be detached 
and easily raised from the body, 
and which, when examined by a 
jens, appears to be a mass of fine 
fibres forming very small meshes, 
similar to the large ones of which 
the body is composed. The foot 
stalk, which spreads out and is a 
specics of basement by which the 
fig is attached to the body on which 
it grows, does not seem to differ 
from the general substance in its 
conformation. Henee M. Guet- 
tard concludes the sea-fig to be 
merely a sponge, differing from 
other sponges only in form, and 
possessing like them the property 
of imbibing water and losing it by 
compression. 

On comparing the structure of 
the sea-figs with that of these 
fossils, M. Guettard points out 
ditferences which are undoubtedly 
very essential. Ino the pedicles of 
the fossils, he observes that circplar 
points may be seen, which will be 
found to be continued into the sphe- 
rica! part of these bodies; so that by 


different transverse sections they . 


may be traced passing on like 
so many vessels, from the pedicle 
into the substance, and even on to 


the surface of the fossil: whereas, - 


in the sea-fig, the fibres have no 
such regularity of disposition, nor 
are they thus continued like tubes: 
from the pedicle into the substance 
of the fig. 

M. Guettard next describes. the 
other kind of fossil, which belongs 
to the class of fungites, and which, 
like the ficoid fossils just treated 
of, are open at their superior and 
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wider part, and in general possess 
sornewhat of & canonical form ; and 
from their varying in length. width, 


and size, frequently bear a reseme-, 


blance to cups, glasses, funnels, 
cones, &c. whilst others are longer, 
cylindrical, and even fusiform.— 
This variety of figure is frequently 
dependant on the circumstances of 
the fractures which they have suf- 
fered ; these fossils, like the for- 
mer, being rarely found in a per- 
fect state. M. Guettard appears 
to have been entirely foiled in the 
attempt to discover any recent 
zoophyte, which might be consi- 
dered as bearing any analogy with 
these fossils. He first was disposed 
to consider them as being similar 
to the spongia elegans of Clusius, or 
the spongia dura of. Sloane, but 
this opinion he found reason to re- 
linquish,and was then induced to be- 
lieve that they bore a nearer resem- 
blance, in their general characters, 
to some species of madrepores than 
to any of the sponges. In several 
of these fossils he discovered an 
outer layer, which appeared to 
differ from the general substance 
of the fossil ; and his opinion, he 
thought, derived support from this 
circumstance, for, on examining 
the interior lamina of these fossils, 
he conceived that it much resem- 
bled the hard smooth part which 
forms the corresponding parts in 
madrepores, &c. Madrepores and 
corals, he observes, are covered by 
a substance which has been dis- 
tinguished as their cortical part, 
and immediately beneath this, there 
is a smooth substance of very close 
and compact texture, in which 
there are no stric nor traces of any 
fibres. With this latter substance, 


he thinks, the external layer of 
these fossils exactly agrees: and 
he is confirmed in the supposition 
that it originally belonged to them, 
and was not derived trom the ma- 
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trix in which they lay, by obsery- 
ing that, in ene specimen, sever 
little flat shells of oysters were ad- 
hering to this surface. 

_ Nothing, he thinks, in the fossil 
kingdom approaches sonear to these 
fossils, as the single-starred corals of 
the Baltic, described by Fougt. The 
only difference M. Guettard re- 
marks, is that the corals described 
by Fougt, have stri# which extend 
from the centre of the coral to the 
edge: in such a manner as to forma 
star. This difference is, however, 
sufficient to remove all ideaof simi- 
larity between thetwo bodies ; since, 
as we have already seen the stat 
constitutes the genus Madrepora, 
to which those corals belong, whilst 
in the fossil bodies now under con- 
sideration, there exist none of the 
characters which mark any of the 
species of zoophytes, which we 
have hitherto examined. 

Many of these fossil bodies, it 
will be seen, differ so much ftom 
any known recent zoophyte, that 
were it not that vast numbers} of 
these must be concealed from us, 
in the numerous recesses of the 
ocean, they would be concluded to 
possess not the least resemblance 
with any animal substance now ex- 
isting ; indeed, so considerable is 
that difference, that some sub- 
stances will be placed before you, 
which, not only cannot be referred 
to any particular known species, 
but which would almost authorize 
the formation of new genera for 
their reception. 

We shall proceed, however, a8 
nearly as possible, according to the 
generally accepted systematic classi- 
fication ; and shal] derive what aid 
can be obtained, from the examr- 
nations which have been made of 
living substances apparently of a 
similar nature. It is intended, 

therefore, to endeavour to com- 


prise, under the genus alcyonium 
or 
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of spongia, the substances so accu- 
rately inquired into by M, Guet- 
tard, as well as several others, 
which have not been spoken of 
by him, but are evidently of the 
same kind. 

With respect to the classification 
of these bodies, a difficulty almost 
insuperable presents itself; since 
the characteristic marks by which 
the substances belonging to these 
two genera are distinguished, in a 
recent state are frequently not to 
be discovered after {hey have sus- 
tained the change ot petrifaetion, 
Previously, however, to proceed- 
ing further in an' enquiry on this 
subject, it will be proper to consi- 
der the nature of both alcyonium 
and of sponge, and to ascertain 
what are the distinctive characters 
of each. 

The aleyonium is an animal 
which assumes a vegetable form, 
and which is either of a fleshy, 
gelatinous, spongy, or leathery sub- 
stance, having an outward skin full 
of cells, with openings possessetl 
by oviparous tentaculated hydra ; 
the whole substance being fixed to 
some other body by a seeming 
trunk or root. 

Count Marsilli, who carefully 
examined not only the physical, 
bat the chemical, properties of these 
bodies, observes that they are all 
surrounded by a porous leather-like 
bark; and that the interior sub- 


stance 1g, in some, a Jjelly-like 


matter, ‘and in others a mass of 
light ash-coloured acicular spines, 
which prick the hands on being 
handled, in the same manner as do 
the spines of the plant cuiled the 
Indian fig. : 
Donati, in his Essay on the Na- 
tural History of the Adriatic Sea, 
has made, ip some respects, a 
more minute examination of the 
structure of two diilerent specics of 





aleyonia than even that of Count 
Marsilli, and was able to ascertain 
by the aid of a magnifying glass, 
the peculiar forms assum by the 
spines of¢which these animals are 
ip a great measure composed, Of 
those we shall soon have occasion 
to speak more particularly. 

‘The forms in which these ani- 
mals exist are very numerous; this 
depending not merely on the num- 
ber of species but on the different 
irregular forms which the sante 
species under different circum- 
stances may assume. Thus Mat- 
silli observes the same alcyonium, 
which sometimes grows flat, and 
thus covers large pieces of rocks, 
is at other times found in a :ound- 
ed form. 

From the different colours as 
well as forms which some of the 
species of these substances possess, 
they have obtained names expressive 
of their resemblance to certajn 
fruits. ‘Thus the aleyonium lyncu- 
rium, being of a globose form, of 
a fibrous internal structure, ofva 
tubercular surface, and of a yellow 
colour, has been termed the sea- 
orange; the a. lursa beingofa 
sub-globose form, of a pulpy sub- 
stance, and ef a green colour, has 
been termed the green sea-orange 
or sea-appie: the a. cydoninm, 
which is of a roundish form, and 
of a yellow colour, has been dit- 
tinguished as the sea-quince ; and 
the a. ficus, from a very close re- 
semblance to the fig in its form, 
has been called the sea-fig. 

The sponge is a fixed, flexible 
animal, very torpid, varying in ifs 
fcure, and composed either of rec- 
eieulated fibres, or masses of smell 
spiculeinterwoven together, which 
are clothed wit» a living gelatinous 
flesh, full of stnall mouths or holes 
on its surface, by which it sucks im 
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The vitality of sponges had been 
suspected by the ancients, even in 
the time of Aristotle; they having 
perceived a particular motion in 
their substance, as if from shrink- 
ing, when they tore them off the 
rocks. This opinion of their pos- 
sessing a degree of animal life was 
also entertained in the time of 
Pliny. Count Marsilli confirmed 
this opinion by observing, on their 
being taken out of the sea, a sys- 
tolic and diastolic motion, in certain 
little round holes, which lasted 
until the water they had contained 
was quite dissipated. Mons. Peyso- 
ne} supposes sponges to have been 
formed by certain worms, which 
inhabited the labyrinthean wind- 
ings of the sponge ; and believed, 
that whatever life was found in 
these substances, existed in these 
worms, and not in the substance of 
the sponge, which he has cone 
vinced, was an inanimate body. 
This point was, however, deter- 
mined by Mr. Ellis, who in a 
letter to Dr. Solander, relates the 
observations which he had made ; 
by which he ascertained, that these 
worms, which he found in the 
sponge in great numbers, were a 
very small kind of xereis, or sea 
scolopendra; and that they were 
not the fabricators of the sponge, 
but had pierced their way into its 
soft substance, and made it only 
their place of retreat and security, 
Upon examining, in sea water, a 
variety of the cramb of bread 
sponge, the tops of which were full 
of tubular cavities or papilla, he 
could plainly observe these little 
tubes to receive and pass the water 
to and fro; so that he inferred, 
that the sponge is an animal sui 
eneris, whos? mouths are so many 

les or ends of branched tubes, 
Opening on its surface ; with these 
he supposes, it receives its nourish- 





ment, and discharges, like the po- 
lypes, its excrements, 

Mr. Ellis also discovered, that 
the texture is very different in dif- 
ferent species of sponge: some 
being composed wholly of inter- 
weven reticulated fibres, whilst 
others are composed of little 
masses of straight fibres of differ- 
ent sizes, from the most minute 
spicule to strong elastic shining 
spines, like small needles of one- 
third of an inch long; besides 
these, he observes, there is an in- 
termediate sort, between the re- 
ticulated and the finer fasciculated 
kinds, which seem to partake of 
both sorts, 

In the substances considered as 
alcyonia by Donati, as well as in 
some of those which have been 
described by Count Marsilli, simi- 
lar large bundles of elastic fibres 
like needles were discovered. These 
had been reckoned alcyonia by 
most authors, but in Mr. Eilis’s 
opinion they should not be so 
reckoned, since neither Donati nor 
Marsilli mentions any polype suck- 
ers extending out of their pores ; 
he considering the existence of 
these as the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the genus alcyonium, as 
much as the pores without the po- 
lypes in these elastic fibrous bodies 
is the character of the sponges. 

It isevident that these needle- 
like-spicula# cannot be considered 
as belonging to the genus spongia 
only ; since among the alcyonia 
some are admitted to be formed of 
a spongy substance, into the com- 
position of which, these spicules 
may of course be expected to en- 
ter ; on the presence or absence 
therefore of polypes in the cells of 
the substance must alone depend 
the necessary distinction. 

Bat when the difficulty of dis- 


tinguishing between the aleyonia 
and 
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and the sponges, even in a recent 
state, is considered, the oryctolo- 
gist will easily find an excuse for 
his inability, to make a similar 
distinction between these sub- 
stances, after they have undergone 
the lapidifying process : when their 
po:es have become filled; and 
their colour and their substance, 
and, in fact, their whole nature 
has been changed. Indeed, the 
assumed generic difference be- 
tween the alcyonia and sponges is 
such as must be entirely lost in 
most of these substances which 
have undergone the change of pe- 
tritaction. Whether the pores, 
which are discoverable in a fossil, 
were the dwelling of the polypous 
hydr or not, can no longer be as- 
certained ; since their radiation, 
which is supposed to characterize 
the openings in which these mi- 
nute animals exist, and which is 
frequently so faint in the recent al- 
cyonium as hardly to be detected, 
is very likely, in the fossil sub- 
stance, to be still more difficult to 
be made out. Indeed, from this 
indistinetness of the radiation, 
much difficulty appears to have 
arisen in making the necessary dis- 
tinction between even the recent 
sponges and alcyonia: the gradua- 
tion from the perfectly radiated 
opening of the alcyonium, to the 
plain openmg of the sponge, being 
so gradual and imperceptible, as 
to render it a difficult task, even 
where the substances are in a re- 
cent state, to draw the line where 
alcyonium ceases and sponge be- 
gins. But here is not the whole of 
the difficulty ; several of the fossils, 
which will be presently described, 
possess some of the characters of 
acidia and actinia, with those of 
the sponge or alcyonium ; thereby 
rendering their distinct and correct 
classification almost hopeless. — 
18Qy. 





Heuce, although I shall in general 
speak of these bodies as alcyonia : 
1 am aware, that when their his- 
tories have been elucidated by the 
inspection of more illustrative spe- 
cimens, several of them may claim 
other designations. 

The consideration of another cire 
cumstance leads to the necessity of 
giving up every idea of distinguish- 
ing the alcyonia from the sponges, 
whilst in a mineralized state. — 
Among the fossi] zoophytes which 
claim a situation under one or other 
of these genera, by far the greater 
number are such as are so totally 
different from any known species 
of either alcyonjum or sponge, as 
to render it almost impossible to 
determine under which genus they 
ought tobe placed. Under these 
cucumstances, you must perceive 
that the attempt to separate these 
fossils, by specific distinctions, at 
present, would be hopeless: it can 
only be effected when, by addi- 
tional observations, their nature 
and forms are mote ,perfectly 
known. 

When it is recollected what very 
considerable variations in form, 
are found to take place in the re- 
cent individuals, of the several 
species into which these substances 
are divided ; and when it is consi- 
dered, that whilst passing into a 
mineralized state, their figure and 
appearance may be also much 
changed, it may be suspected that 
hardly any opportunity of fair com- 
parison could be found, between 
the recent and fossil alcyonia., 

This however is very far from 
being the case ; and indeed when 
we reflect on the transmutation 
which has taken place ; that a soft, 
gelatinous, or spongy substance, 
has become a hard and ponderous 
stone, we cannot but be affected 
with a high degree of astonish- 
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ment: especially on perceiving, 
that this great and extraordinary 
change of substance has been ac- 
companied by so little change of 
form. In consequence of this I 
trust I shall be able to place before 
you many bodies, even in a silici- 
fied state, which will immediately 
appear to have been animals of this 
description, belonging to a former 
world. So great indeed will be 
the variety of these bodies, and so 
perfectly well preserved will they 
appear as to render it necessary 
for me to say a few words, res- 
pecting the state of preservation in 
which they are found. 

‘Dhis is rendered necessary ; since 
the comparatively trequent appear- 
ance of these bodies, in a fossil 
state, appears to contradict a posi- 
tion laid down in the former 
volume, whilst speaking of fruits, 
that substances possessing a pulpy 
consistence were not likely to be 
found in a fossil state ; since their 
decomposition would most pro- 
bably take place with too much 
rapidity, to allow of that change 
being effected, on which their 
mineralization would depefd But 
a peculiarity of structure exists in 
these animals, which exempts them 
trom the influence of this law. It 
appears, as we have seen from the 
observation of Marsilli and Donati, 
that these animals have blended, 
with their gelatinous and carneous 
substance, tunumerable minute 
spicule, which may be considered 
as the bones of the animal. These 
manifest themselves by the prick- 
ling sensation they occasion, on 
being handled, which has obtained 
for some of these animals the 
name of the sea nettle. That these 
spiculse, formed of a bard and du- 
rable matter, may, in some, and 
especially that the spongy fibres 
and coriaceous covering may, in- 
ethers, keep up tae form of the 
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animal, for a sufficient time to ad- 
mit of the petrifactive process being 
accomplished, seems to be not im- 
probable; and indeed appears to 
aftord a satisfactory mode of ex- 
plaining this curious fact. 

That the bodies now about to be 
more particularly described are the 
remains of animals of a former 
world, seems to require no stronger 
proof, than the circumstance of 
these inhabitants of the sea being 
found in their changed state, in 
mountains much elevated above 
the level of the sea, and at a con. 
siderable distance from the situa- 
tions which it new possesses, 
Whilst treating of the fossil corals, 
many were pointed out, whose 
recent analogues were positively 
not as yet known, and which were 
therefore conjectured to be the 
remains of certain species which 
might be now extinct. Any 
opinion of this kind with respect 
to these animals appears to be 
hardly admissible ; since from the 
innumerable recesses in which they 
lurk, and still more from the com- 
paratively sinall degree of eagerness 
with which they have been sought, 
we are totally unable to form any 
conjecture, as to the number of 
those which mav have hitherto en- 
tirely escaped observation, Anae 
logy indeed may lead us to con- 
clude, that by far the greater part 
of these fossil! ‘bodies are actually 
the remains of extinct species ; but 
where evidence of a stronger kind 
cannot be also obtained, the fact 
must be. considered as undeter- 
mined. 

Having made these few prefa- 
tory remarks, I shall now proceed 
to a more particular examination 
of such fossils of this descript.on, 
in my possession as are most tilus- 
trative of the history of these ex- 
traordinary animels. 

Those wach are of a ranntied 
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form seem to be most rarely found 
in a mineralized state. The spe- 
cimen however which is figured, 
plate VII. fig. 12, and which was 
found in Berkshire, is undoubtedly 
the fossil remains of one of these 
species ; although it is impossible 
to say to what particular ramified 
species it belongs, or whether in- 
deed it is at all referable to any 
known species, 

An examination of the substance 
of this fossil, now a mixture of 
silex and carbonate of lime, affords 
us internal evidence of its origin ; 
since its texture is such, as I have 
found almost constantly to charac- 
terize the fossil remains of any in- 
dividual of this genus, which had 
been composed of a sponge-like 
substance. This substance has 
evidently, like sponge, been of a 
reticular texture; but the dis- 
position of the meshes, if so they 
may be called, is in the spongy al- 
cyonium much more uniform and 
determinate than in ordinary 
sponge, and though not to be de- 
scribed in words, the texture is so 
peculiar and characteristic, as di- 
rectly to be known by those, who 
have been in the babit of examin- 
ing these and similar substances, 
by the aid of magnifying glasses. 

The fossil represented plate VII, 
fig. 6, and which is also from 
Berkshire, appears to beara tolera- 
bly close resemblance to alcyontum 
digitatum of Linneeus ; or the dead 
man's hand, or dead man's toes of 
Ellis. Its texture evidently appears 
to be of that kind, being finely 
reticulated, which would corres- 
pond with the carneous spongy 
substance, of which the recent 
zoophyte is formed. Its surface 
also thickly beset with minute 
openings, bearing somewhat of 
stellated appearance to the naked 
eye, serves to confirm the resem- 





blance. This fossil is now a car 
bonate of lime moderately hard, 
but friable. 

In the elegant work of Mr. 
Knorr, Mr. Walsh describes 
several fossil elongated alcyonia, 
by the silly term which the anci- 
ents had adopted, of priapolitht. 
One of these from Touraine is 
figured, plate VII. fig. 1. It had 
at its superior termination that 
opening, observable in many of 
these animals, which served for 
the reception of the sea water, 
from which, it is probable, they 
derived their support. 

On rubbing down this substance 
on asandstone, at this termination, 
for the purpose of examining its 
structure, its hardness and the 
partial polish it obtained, proved, 
thatit had suffered an impregna- 
tion with silica : and an examina- 
tion of this surface with a lens 
plainly showed, that the flinty part 
was regularly distributed in con- 
tinuous meandering lines, bearing 
the peculiar and charactertstic form 
of the spongy part of alcyonia, 
whilst the intervening spaces ape 
peared to be filled by a softer sub- 
stauce, a caibonate of lime. The 
substance was therefore partly im- 
mersed in dilute muriatic acid, by 
which the calcareous part was 
speedily removed, with efferres- 
cence, and the silicéous part lett, 
possessing the fine retilorm texture 
of the spongy aicyonivm, sure 
rounding the central opening al- 
ready mentioned, as may be seen 
in the upper part of the figure. 

The fossil represented plate VIT. 
fig. 9, approaches the nearest, in 
its general form and appearance, to 
the clcyontum cydonium Linnexi, 
the aleyenium primum of Disco 
rides, or rather to the representa- 
tion of this animal as given 
Denati. It must however be, 4,, 
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lieve, considered, as differing from 
any known animal of this genus. 

This fossil is of a roundish form, 
rendered unequal by shallow de- 
pressions about the width of a 
finger, which pass from the supe- 
ricr to the inferior part of the fossi), 
and are separated from each other 
by tuburculated ridges. At the 
upper part has been a circular 
opening more than half an inch in 
diameter ; and, at the lower part, 
1s a rugged spot, as though the 
pedicle had been here separated : a 
circumstance indeed which renders 
its affinity to the alcyonium de- 
scribed by Donati rather more 
doubtful. The substance of this 
fossil appears to be a limestone, 
which, probably from some tinge 
of iron, has obtained a reddish 
brown colour. Itis not of a very 
close textare, apparently from the 
superadded calcareous matter not 
having accurately filled all the 
interstices between the fibres, 
Hence numerous small openings 
are, even in its present state, ob- 
scrvable on its surface, which on 
close inspection are seen to be such 
as would result from a loose or 
spongy texture, 

Whilst treating of the alcyonium, 
of the species to which this seems 
to approach, Donati particularly 
describes and delineates the curj- 
ously formed spicala, which con- 
stitute a part of its substance, The 
body, as well as the cortical part, 
he remarks, is formed of two sub- 
stances : the one of whieh is fleshy, 
and the other osseous. ‘The latter, 
he adds, is formed into spines ; 
which, near the cortical part, are 
mm great number, and closely inter- 
mingled; being about the length 
of two liaes, and even longer. 
They are either of a fusiform 
figure, or are finely pointed at one 
eud, and them gradually enlarge 
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towards the middle: then, dimi- 
nishing as they lengthen, they 
divide into three sharp conical 
points, around which are fixed 
numerous minute globular bodies, 
which are chiefly found in the 
cortical part. 

A very strict examination, with 
a lens, of the surface of numerous 
fossil alcyonia, did not however 
discover any appearance of similar 
spines, and almost induced me to 
a ready econeurrence with Plancus, 
who relates, that he has dissected 
various bodies of this kind, and has 
seen the osseous fibres disposed in 
a radiated form; but as to the won- 
derful bark, the structure of which 
is so floridiy described by Donati, 
he says, I have not seen it, and ob- 
serves, that the same thing has hap- 
pened to him, with respeet to the 
greater part of the figures in Do- 
nati’s book, which, he says, are 
embellishments of the designer, 
drawn by the rule and compass, 
rather than in agreement with the 
truth and simplicity of nature. 

Being in possession of another 
specimen of this kind, formed ot 
a much harder and closer stone, 
and which from its appearance J 
supposed to be mvested with its 
cortical] part, 1 resolved to sacrifice 
it to a more rigorous search for the 
spines described by Donati; con- 
cluding that, since all agreed as to 
their differing in their bony hard- 
ness from the otber parts of this 
animal, I should at least discover 
some traces of them, although I 
might not be able to make out 
their form. 

This fossil was therefore. sub- 
jected to the only modes of dis- 
section which J could employ wit! 
substances possessing a stony hard- 
ness. A polished section of it was 
obtained on different parts of it, 
and at different depths; by aa 
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fhe peculiar spongeous structure, 
already noticed as belonging to 
these bodies, was perceived; but 
ho appearance of spines could be 
detected, 

The specimen was then im- 
mersed in dilute muriatic acid, 
and examined at different periods, 
to ascertain whether the new sur- 
faces thus obtained displayed’ any 
particular appearance. After rather 
more than a quarter of an inch of 
its substance was thus removed, I 
was pleased to find with a lens of 
moderate power, several cruciform 
spines, formed as it were, by two 
fusiform bodies, not an eighth of 
aninch in length, crossing each 
other at right angles, and termi- 
nating at each end in a very sharp 
point. 

When these bodies were first 
discovered, the specimen was still 
wet with the water, with which 
the acid had been removed. In 
this state they possessed a consi- 
derable degree of transparency, 
which they rapidly lost, as the 
water evaporated : so that when 
dry, they were completely opaque, 
and of a chalky whiteness. From 
their possessing this hydrophanous 
quality, and from their having 
withstood the action of the muriatic 
acid, there appears to be the greatest 
reason for supposing, that these 
bodies, which were originally the 
spines of the animal, are now 
formed of an hydrophanous chal- 
cedony, and imbedded in a matrix 
of carbonate of lime, which has 
pervaded or has supplied the place 
of the soft spongeous part. This 
and the preceding fossil alcyonia 
are from Switzerland. 

Alcyonium ficus Linn. accurately 
depicted in the Metallotheca of 
Mercatus as Alcyonium quintum an- 
tiguorum, and particularly descri- 
bed by Marsilli as Figue de sulstance 


d'éponge & d'alcion, resembles 
much, in form, the brown silicioug 
fossil. The recent alcyonium, ac- 
cording to the count, isofthe form 
of a fig, being attached to the rocks 
by branches proceeding from its 
smaller end; its upper part being 
a little flattened, with a hole in the 
middle. Its colour, he says, re- 
sembles that of tobacco, and its 
parenchymatous substance, he 
thinks, cannot be compared to any 
thing better than to nutgalls, when 
well dried. In all these respects, 
avery exact agreement seems to 
exist between the recent and fossil 
substances. Still, however, the 
fibres running over its surface, and 
penetrating its substance, with the 
grooves which appear to have been 
formed by other fibres, which are 
now removed, distinguish it, not 
only from this, but, | believe, from 
all known alcyonia. ‘This fossil is 
from Wiltshire, and appears to be 
formed entirely of flint, 

The fossil, from Mount Randen- 
berg, near Schafhausen, in Swit- 
zerland, possesses evident marks of 
its aleyonic origin. ‘This fossil, 
like those of the ramose kind, has 
that reticular texture, which ape 
pears to be peculiar to the spongy 
alcyonia. In this specimen also, 
as well as in those, the reticular 
fibres are impregnated with silica, 
and have their interstices filled with 
calcareous matter. In this, as in 
the fossil last described, the remains 
of the pedicle, the organ, by which 
its attachment to its appropriate 
spot was accomplished, are ob- 
servable ; as well as the superior 
opening, which passes into the 
substance of the fossil, 

The fossil represented, which is 
from the neighbourhood of Saumur 
being a very perfect fossil of the 
kind described by Mons. Guettard, 
agrees, in its geucral characters, as 

well 
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well as in its texture, with that one 
which has been just described. 
In this specimen, at its superior 
surface, there are, as Mons. Guet- 
tard observes is sometimes the 
case, four openings ; and the pe- 
dicles, as well as its lateral pro- 
cesses, which appear like roots, 
seem to have been formed with 
a great degree of Juxuriance. 

A very perfect fossil of this 
kind, and similar in its substance 
and texture to the aleyonia, which 
have been just described, but of 
adark red colour, where it is not 
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invested with its cortical part, 
which is of a grey colour, per- 
vaded by a slight tinge of red. 
The pedicle, and the opening at 
the superior part, are here very 
perfect, Slight traces of lines, 
passing from the pedicle to the 
opening, are discoverable on this 
specimen, and, doubtless!y port 
out the arrangement of fibres, by 
which the animal was enabled to 
draw in and eject the water which 
supplied it with food. This fossil, 
; — reason to believe, is Eug- 
ish,” 





ON NATIVE 


GOLD DUST 


Founp tn THE Department oF La Loirg. 


[From a Paper of M. Giulio in the Journal des Mines, vol. xx.] 


“* VT has long been known that 
a great number of rivers and 
rivulets carry with them particles 
of native gold, of Jarger or smaller 
size; that, independently of the 
places where this metal is found in 
its matrix, it is disseminated in 
grains in their sands, as those of 
the Rhone, the Arriége, and the 
Céze in France, and with us in 
those of the rivers Loire, Balthée 
Cervo, Elbo, Mallon, and Orba, 
and of the rivulets Oropa, Orémo, 
Evancon, Vison, &c. [tis equally 
known that there are persons who 
make it their whole business to 
search for this gold, who are called 
in the language of the country, 
arpoilieurs, orpuilleurs, or paillo- 
feurs, 
Mineralogists are not agreed re- 
specting the origin of these gold 
grains: the older mineraiogsts, 
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and Brochant among the 
Mmuintem that this gold is washed 





by the currents from, its native 
mines, commonly situated in pri- 
mitive mountains, ‘‘ Native gold,” 
says Brochant, ‘‘ is found chiefly 
‘in primitive mountains, where it 
‘is met with in veins, and some- 
times disseminated in the rock : 
it occurs also in alluvial strata, 
where it is frequently wrought 
with advantage. The sand of se- 
ral rivers is mixed with grains of 
gold, which are separated from it 
by washing. It.is unquestiona- 
bly evident, that the gold here is 
met with accidentally ; and that 
it is deposited by the water that 
has washed it away from its ori- 
ginal situation, which was proba- 
bly the same as 1» indicated a- 
bove.” Others think that these 
metallic particles were originally 
disseminated in auriferous strata, in 
ibe very places, where they are ex- 
posed to view, by great floods, or 
overflowings of the rivers, or that 

they 
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they have been washed into the Jat- 
ter by torrents in storms of heavy 
raius. 

I do not mean to enter into the 
question at large. ‘This I leave to 
the learned, whose chief study is 
the improvement of the science of 
mineralogy. My inductions go no 
further than the small number of 
researches | have made ; yet I think 
J may venture to say, from the ob- 
servations { arm about to present to 
the reader respecting the locality 
and situation of the native gold 
dust in the commune of St. George, 
that such dust is not always washed 
down from mines in the mountains 
by rivers. Andif such were the 
primitive origin of their dissemi- 
nation amid the strata, it certainly 
could have happened only at some 
very remote period of the grand 
disruptions that have taken place 
on the surface and exterior of the 
strata of our globe. But these re- 
volutions, of which we have no re- 
cords, are buried in the night of 
time. For we siiall see that strata 
which furnishes poid dust are tound 
at a considerable depth in some 
hills, equally remote from moun- 
tains capable of furnishing it, and 
from rivers that could force it from 
its native situation. It could, 
therefore, have mingled in them 
only at a remote period, when the 
strata of the hills assumed the ar- 
rangemeni they have at present, 
namely at the time of thei forma- 
tion, 

This has been the opinion of se- 
veral naturalisis of our country, 
and [ should be guilty of injustice 
to them, if, in collecting fresh 
proofs tending to support their by- 
pothesis, 1 omitted to mention their 
valuable works. Accordingly I 
shall quote Mr. de Kobiilant, who, 
speaking of the gold dust found in 
the sands of the Orco, says very 





positively : “ This river carries 
‘‘ along gold, which the people of 
‘* the country observe only below 
‘‘the bridge down to the Po: 
“€ which confirms the opinion held 
‘by the people best acquainted 
‘‘with the natural history of the 
* country, that it is from the gul- 
** tiesand hills that this gold dust 
** is washed down into the river by 
‘ the rapidity of the water during 
‘* storms. ‘This valuable metal 
‘does not come from the high 
‘* mountains, since none is found 
‘‘ above the bridge ; but it origi- 
** nates from the washing of the 
‘red earth, of which* most of 
** these hills and plains are come- 
‘‘ posed, and which in stormy 
‘‘ weather is carried down into 
** the principal river.”’ 

Mr. Balbo agrees with M. de 
Robillant respecting this species of 
native gold, in his learned Memoir 
on the auriferous sand of the Orco, 
*« Every one," says be, ‘‘ kaows 
* that gold dust is collected in the 
 Orco. But Ido not believe tt is 
“« equally known, that gold is tound 
vot in the bed of the river alone, 
but to the distance of ‘several 
miles, every where mingled 
more or less with the sand, It is 
‘very positively asserted that it 
occurs in all the little mvulets be- 
“tween Valperga and Rivara. I 
« endeavoured to discover whethee 
‘all the waters rise sufficiently 
‘* pear to each other to lead us to 
‘* suppose that they equally derive 
‘ the gold from the same mine, as 
‘itis in this way that the vulgar 
© and even most of the learned, ge- 
“ nerally account for thegold found 
in rivers. But I was completely 
‘convinced that the walters of 
‘‘ which 1 speak arise from difte- 
‘rent heights at some distance 
‘from one auother; so that, as 
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** places to contain mines, from 
“* which the gold may be derived, 
** we must necessarily admit that 
‘*the particles of gold are not 
** separated daily by the action ot 
*« the water, and carried along by 
** its streams, buat that the water 
** finds them im the soil itself over 
** which it flows, And it is fur- 
** ther confirmed by the observa- 
** tion, thatthe auriferous strata 
** disappear as we proceed up the 
**Orco; that we find them at 
*‘ furthest only as high as the 
** bridge; that above this all traces 
** of them are lost, though this is 
‘* very far from the springs; while 
*‘ as we descend into the plain 
“* these strata are every day expo- 
“* sed by the action of the water, 
“* and particularly in floods.”’ 

Jn a second part | shall speak 
of the theory proposed by M. Na- 
pion, in his Memoir on the moun- 
tains of Canavais, who having 
observed that all the pyrites of 
those mountains are auriferous, 
attributes the particles of gold to 
their decomposition or attrition. 
This is the opinion of our worthy 
colleague, Dr. Bonvoison. 

The observations I am now 
about to communicate appear to 
me still more decisive than the 
proofs alleged by these authors ; 
and if the earths of which I shail 
speak do no: furnish so large a 
quantity of gold dust, they afford 
indisputable proofs that the gold 
cettainly does not proceed from 
any mine traversed by water, at 
least in the present day. 

Inthe north of the commune 
of St. George, in the circle of 
Chivas, in the department of the 
Loire, we find fertile rising grounds 
and hills almost wholly covered 
with vineyards, which continue 
tii we come to the highest of 
them, the hill of Macuguano, 
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part of which is cultivated, part 
coveree with wild chesnut trees ; 
a distance of about three miles 
In our progress from the outer and 
upper surface of these hills to the 
boitom of the valleys, which inter. 
sect them in different directions, 
we find in general three very dis- 
tinct strata, The upper stratum 
is for the most part argillaceous, 
as it furnishes an excellent earth 
for making bricks and tiles. The 
thickness of this stratum varies in 
different places from three or four 
feet to twenty-five or thirty. The 
second stratum, which stretches 
likewise horizontally beneath the 
stratum of clay, isa few feet thick. 
It is composed of a considerable 
portion of sand, of gravel, and of 
pebbles of different natures, argil- 
laceous, calcareous, and quartzose, 
Of these [ shall speak more par- 
ticularly in the second part, as well 
as of the fragments produced by 
their being broken or decom- 
posed. Thethird or lower sira- 
tum, which forms the bed of the 
valleys, and of the rivulets that 
run throvgh them in rainy wea- 
ther, is composed ip great measure 
of the fragments of the argillaceous 
and calcareous stones of the second 
stratum. The rains have gradu- 
ally produced little gullies in dif- 
ferent directions; which by the 
falling of tresh rain, and the quan- 
tity and rapidity of the water, 
have iv the course of time been 
extended aud converted into val- 
leys, more or less broad and deep 
in different places. Part of the 
water of several gallies accumu- 
lates, particularly in one valley, 
where during storms and long 
rains it forms a torrent, called in 
the country the Merdanzone. Now 
the gold dost is found chiefly 
among the sands of this torrent, 


and of the small lateral rivalets 
that 
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that flow into the Merdanzone or 
other similar valleys, 

Does this gold proceed equally 
from the different strata 1 have 
mentioned above, or from one of 
them only? I first examined the 
brick earth (that of the upper stra- 
tum) in different places and at 
various depths: [ also examined 
considerable depositions of this 
earth accumulated in the shallow 
valleys: but I never discovered 
the sinallest particle of gold in it. 
The searchers for gold know this 
so well by long experience and 
a great number of fruitless trials, 
that they never pay any regard 
to this stratum. It is the stratum 
beneath the argillaceous composed 
of gravel, saud, micaceous and 
calcareous stones, in which the par- 
ticles of gold are found. 

Of this I have convinced myself 
by several trials: and though, in 
general, if equal quantities of earth 
be taken from this stratum, and 
trom the bed of the torrent or 
rivulets flowing into it, the latter 
will yield most gold, it seldom or 
ever happens that no gold is found 
in the former upon trial. The 
particles of gold obtained from the 
auriferous stratum itself, which 
have not yet been rolled along 
with the sand by the rains, have 
a duller and deeper yellow colour 
than those collected in the bed of 
the torrent or of the rivulets, 
which are of a more shining yel- 
low, no doubt in consequence of 
the altrition. They are generally 
found amid a sand that is more or 
Jess fine and blackish, and appa- 
rently of a siliceous and ferrugi- 
nous nature. The earth of the 
saine nature, which reaches to 
some distance, equally contains 
gold. ‘hus a brook that runs on 
the east of the commune of Aglie, 
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between the mansion and the park, 
and receives the rain water that 
washes down an earth composed 
of different strata of the same nae 
ture as those of the auriferous hills 
of St. George, equally rolls along 
particles of gold disseminated bee 
neath the argillaceous stratum, 
which in some places is of very 
considerable thickness, 

Between fifieen and twenty 
years ago several persons in the 
commune of St. George made it 
their principal employment to 
search for gold in the sand of the 
torrents and rivulets that I have 
mentioned. This they did pare 
ticularly after or during heavy 
rains, and after storms. 

The quantity of gold they col- 
Jected in a day was very variable, 
Sometimes each of them would 
gain eight or ten shillings a day, 
at other times scarce a fourth or 
fifth of this sum. The size of 
the particles too varied much, 
from an almost invisible atom to 
the weight of nine or ten grains 
or more. They were afterward 
sold to merchants, who sent them 
to the mint. 

I do not speak here of gold 
dust disseminated in arable land, 
Earth of this kind in the territory 
of Salussole, as I am informed by 
my colleague, Giobert, contains 
particles ot gold. The earth of 
gardens is known to. contain them. 
It has been proved in our days by 
the experiments of Sage, Berthol- 
let, Rouelle, Darcet, and Deyeux, 
that there are particles of gold in 
vegetables. Berthollet has extract. 
ed about 2.14 gram. (33 grs.) 
from 48900 gram, or a hundred 
weight of ashes. 

Gold has not yet been found jn 
the arable land in the environs of 
St. George, but only in the stra- 

tum 
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tum beneath the clay, the surface 
of which is cultivated. The au- 
riferous stratum, as | bave observ- 
ed, is more than thirty feet ceep 
below the argillaceous stratum in 
. _ Places. 

Ve have nothirg to do here 
vii particles of gold mixed with 
the surface mould by the cecom- 
position of plants, or which plants 
have derived from tbe earth. I 
have no coubt that the particles 


otf gold found in the environs of 


St. George have the same origin 
as those met with from Pont to 
the entrance of the Orco and of 
the Mallon into the Po, from Val- 
perga and Rivara, to Aglie and 
St. George’s; as well as of those 
which Dr. Bonvoisin observed in 
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the environs of Challant in the 
valley of Aoste. The famous 
piece of native gold preserved in 
the arsenal was found there. In 
that space, pieces of gold of the 
weight of a louis have sometimes 
been found ; and other pieces are 
mentioned of the value of more 
than 100 livres (4/7. 3s. 4d). Pro. 
bably the gold found in the earth 
in the valley of Brozzo, and in 
other places, has the same origin. 
My conjectures on this subject 
shall be proposed in the second 
part of this memoir, where the 
nature of the earths and stones of 
the anriferous strata, as well as 
the nature of the land in which 
they are contained, shall be en- 
tered into more at large.” 





ACCOUNT OF THE MERINO SHEEP 


LATELY PRESENTED TO His Maysesry. 


{From a Paper of Sir Jostpn Bawxs, Bart. &c. &c. inserted in the Com- 
munications to the Board of Agriculture. J 


" CONSIDERABLE part of 

4 Estremadura, Leon, and 
the neighbouring provinces ot Spain 
is appropriated to the maintenance 
of the Merino flocks, called by the 
Spaniards Trashumantes, as are also 
broad green roads, Jeading from 
one province to the other, and ¢x- 
tensive resting-places, where the 
sheep are baiied on the road. So 
careful is the police of the country 
to preserve them during their jour- 
nies from ail hezard of distarbance 
or interruption that no person, not 
even a foot passenger, is suffered to 
travel upon these roads while the 





sheep are in motion, unless he be- 
longs to the flocks. 

The country on which the sheep 
are depastured, both in the south- 
ern and the northern parts, is set 
out into divisions, separated from 
each other by lan¢-marks only, 
without any kind of fences; eech 
of these is called a Debesa, and 18 
of a size capable of maintaining a 
flock of about a aeens sheep; a 
greater nom ber, of course, in the 
south country, where the lambs 
are reared, and fewer in the north 
country, where the sheep arnve 
after the fluck has been culled. 
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Every proprietor must possess as 
much of these in each province as 
will maintain his flock. In the 
temperate season of winter and 
spring, the flocks remain in Fstre- 
madura, and there the ewes bring 
forth their lambsin December. As 
soon as the increasing heats of 
April and May, have scorched up 
the grass, and rendered the pas- 
turage scanty, they commence 
their march towards the moun- 
tains of Leon; and, after having 
been shorn on the road, at vast 
establishments, called Esquileos, 
erecred for that purpose, pass their 
summer in the elevated country, 
which supplies them with abun- 
dance of rich grass; and they do 
not leave the mountains till the 
frosts of Sepiember begin to da- 
mage the heibage. 

A flock in the aggregate is called 
acavana: this is divided into as 
many subdivisions as there are 
thousands of sheep belonging to 
it; each sheep, besides being scar- 
marked in the face witha hot iron, 
when young, ts branded after every 
shearing with a broad pitch brand, 
generally of the first letter of the 
name of the proprietor, and each 
subdivision is distingnished from 
the rest by the part of the sheep's 
body on which this mark is placed, 

By the laws of the Mesta, each ca- 
vana must be governed by an officer 
called Mayoral; for each subdivi- 
sion of a thousand sheep, five shep- 
herds aud four dogs are appointed, 
Some of these inferior shepherds 
obtain the oftice ot Rabadan, the 
duty ot which is to give a general 
suiperintendance pnder the control 
of the Mayoral, also to prescribe 
apd administer medicines to the 
sick sheep, At the time of travel- 
ling, and when the ewes are yean- 
Ing, one or two extra shepherds 


are allowed for each thousand 


she p. 

The number of Merino sheep 
in Spain is estimated by Burgoyne 
0,000,000 ; these of course must 
be attended by 30,000 shepherds, 
and 24,000 dogs at ordinary times, 
and they find occasional employs 
ment for 5 or 10,000 additional 
persons in the season of Jambing 
and of travelling. 

In their journey each subdivision 
is attended by its own shepherds 
and dogs, and kept separate as far 
as may be from all others. The 
duty of the dogs is to chase the 
wolves, who are always upon the 
watch, when the sheep are on the 
road, and are more wily than our 
foxes; they are taught also, when 
a sick sheep lags behind unobserved 
by the shepherds, to stay with and 
defend it, till some one returns 
back in search of it. There are 
besides in each subdivision about 
six (ame wethers, called Mansos ; 
these wear bells, and are obedient 
to the voice of the shepherds, who 
frequently give them small pieces 
of bread: some of the shepherds 
lead, the mansos are always near 
them, and this disposes the flock 
to follow. 

Every sheep is well acquainted 
with the situation of the Dehesa to 
which its subdivision belongs, and 
will at the end of the journey go 
straight to it, without the guidance 
of the shepherds. Here the flock 
grazes all the day under the eyes of 
the attendants: when the evening 
comes on, the sheep are collected 
together, and they soon lie down 
to rest; the shepherds and their 
dogs then hie down on the ground 
rouud the flock, and sleep, as they 
term it, under the stars, or in bate 
that afford little shelter from incle- 
went weather; and this is their 

custom 
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castom all the year, except that 
each is allowed, in his turn, an ab- 
sence of about a month, which he 
spends with his family : and it is 
remarkable, that the families of 
these shepherds, reside entirely in 
Leon. 

The shepherds who came with 
his Majesty's flock, were questioned 
on the subject of giving salt to 
their sheep: they declared that 
this is only dene in the hottest sea- 
son of the year, when the sheep 
are on the mountains; that in Sep- 
tember it is Jeft off; and that they 
dare not give salt to ewes forward 
with lamb, being of opinion that 
it causes abortion. 

It is scarcely credible, though it 
appears on the best authority to be 
true, that under the operation of 
the laws of the Mesta, which con- 
fide the care of the sheep to the 
management of their shepherds, 
without any interference on the 
part of the proprietor, no profit of 
the flock comes to the hands of 
the owner, except what is derived 
from the wool; thecarcases of the 
eulled sheep are consumed by the 
shepherds, and it does not appear 
that any account is rendered by 
them to their employers, of the 
value of the skins, the tallow, &c.: 
the profit derived by a proprietor 
from a flock, is estimated on an 
average at about one shilling a 
head, and the produce of a capital 
vested in a flock is said to fluctuate 
between five and ten per cent. 

The sheep are always low kept. 
{t is the business of each Mayoral 
to increase his flock to as large a 
number as the land allotted to it 
can possibly maintain: when it 
has arrived at that pitch, all further 
increase is useless, as there is no 
sale for these sheep, unless some 
neighbouring flock has been re- 
duced by mortality below its pro- 
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per number : the most of the lambs 
are therefore every year killed as 
soon as they are yeaned, and each 
of those preserved is made to suck 
two or three ewés; the shepherds 
say, that the wool of an ewe that 
brings up her lainb without assis. 
tance, is reduced in its value. 

At shearing time the shepherds, 
shearers, washers, and a multitude 
of unnecessary attendants, are fed 
upon the flesh of the culled sheep ; 
and it seems that the consumption 
occasioned by this season of feast- 
ing, is sufficient to devour the 
whole of the sheep that are draught- 
ed from the flock. Mutton in 
Spain is not a favourite food ; in 
truth, it is not in that country pre- 
pared for the palate as it is in this. 
We have our lamb-fairs, our hog- 
fairs, our shearlingefairs, our fairs 
for culls, and our markets for fat 
sheep; where the mutton, having 
passed through these different sta- 
ges of preparation, each under the 
care of men whose soil and whose 
skill are best suited to the part they 
have been taught by their interest 
to assign to themselves, is offered 
for sale ; and if fat and good, it 
seldom fails to command a price 
by the pound, from five to ten per 
cent. dearer than that of beef. In 
Spain they have no such sheep- 
fairs calculated to subdivide the edu- 
cation of each animal, by making 
it pass through many hands, as 
works of art do in a manufacturing 
concern, and they have not any fat 
sheep-markets that at all résemble 
ours. The low state of grazing in 
Spain, ought not therefore to be 
wondered at, nor the poverty of the 
Spavish farmers; they till a soil 
sufficiently productive by nature, 
but are robbed of the reward due 
to the occupier, by the want of an 
advantageous market for their pro- 


duce, and the benefit of an exten- 
sive 
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sive consumption ; till the manu- 
facturing and mercantile parts, of 
a community, become opulent 
enough to pay liberal prices, the 
agricultural part of it cannot grow 
rich by selling. 

That the sole purpose of the 
journeys taken annually by these 
sheep, is to seek food where it can 
be found; and that these migra- 
tions would not be undertaken, if 
either in the northern or the south- 
ern provinces a sufficiency of good 
pasture could be obtained during 
the whole year, appears a matter 
of certainty. That change of pas- 
ture has no effect upon their wool, 
is clear, from all the experiments 
tried in other countries, and in 
Spain also: for Burgoyne tells us, 
that there are stationary flocks, 
both in Leon and Estremadutira, 
which produce wool quite as fine 
as that of the Trashumantes. 

The sheep lately presented to 
his Majesty are of the Cavana of 
Paular, one of the very fiuest in 
point of pile, and esteemed above 
all others for the beauty of carcase. 
In both these opinions, M. Lastey- 
rie, a French writer on sheep, 
who lived many years in Spain, 
aud paid diligent attention to the 
Merino sheep, entirely agrees: he 
also tells us, that the Cavana of 
Negrete, from whence the sheep 
imported by his Majesty in the 
year 1791 were selected, is not 
only’one of the finest piles, but 
produces also the largest-carcased 
sheep of all the Merinos. Mr. 
Burgoyne agrees with him in as- 
sertiug, that the piles of Paular, 
Negrete, and Escurial, have been 
Withheld from exportation, and 
retained for the royal manufactory 
of Gaudalaxara, ever since it was 
first established. 

The Cavana of Paular consists of 
36.000 sleep. Ut originally be- 


longed to the rich Carthusian mo- 
nastery of that name, near Segovia; 
soon after the Prince of the Peace 
rose into power, he purchased the 
flock from the monks, with the 
land belonging to it, bothin Estre- 
madura and in Leon, at a price 
equal to twenty French francs 
a head, 16s. 8d. English. All the 
sheep lately arrived are marked 
with a large M. the mark of Don 
Manuel. 

The number sent from Spain to 
the King was 2000, equal to twe 
subdivisions of the original Cavana. 
To make the present the more va- 
luable, these were selected by the 
shepherds from eight subdivisions, 
in order to choose young, well- 
shaped, and fine wooled animals, 
This fact is evident, from the 
marks which are placed on eight 
different parts of the bodies of the 
sheep now at Kew. 

‘Lhe whole number embarked 
was 2,214; of these, 214 were 
presented by the Spaniards to some 
of his Majesty's ministers, and 
427 died on the journey, either at 
sea or on their way from Ports- 
mouth to Kew. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to take upon 
himself the whole of the loss, 
which reduced the royal flock to 
1573; several more have since 
died. Asthe time of giving the 
ram in Spain is July, the ewes 
were full of lamb when they em- 
barked, several of them cast their 
lambs when the weather was bad 
at sea, and are rendered so weak 
and infirm by abortion, that it is to 
be feared more will die, notwith- 
standing the great care taken of 
them by his Majesty's shepherds. 
A few have died of the rot. This 
disease must have been contracted 
by halting on some swampy dis- 
trict, In ‘their | journey from the 
mountains to the sea at Gijon, 

where 
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where they were embarked, as 
one sheep died rotten at Ports- 
mouth ; there is every reason how- 
ever to hope, that the disease will 
not spread, as the land on which 
they are now kept has never been 
subject to its ravages, being of a 
very light and sandy texture. 

It is well worthy of observation, 
that although the Swedes, the Sax- 
ons, the Danes, the Prussians, the 
Austrians, and of late the French, 
have, either by the foresight of their 
governments. or the patriotic exer- 
ions of individuals, iniported Me- 
iino sheep, nopation has hitherto 
ventured to assert, that they pos- 
sess the complete aid unmixed 
race of any one Cavana; this cir- 
cumstance doés-not appear to have 
been attended to any where but in 
England ; though in fact each Ca- 
vana is a separate and distinct 
breed of sheep, not suffered by the 
Spaniards to mingle with others. 
The difference in value of the wool 
of different Spanish flocks is very 
srreat; at this time, when Spanish 
wool is unusually dear, the prima 
piles are worth more than 7s. a 
pound, and yet the inferior ones 
scarce reach 5s. Even the French, 
attentive as that nation is to all 
things that concern the interest of 
individuals, appear to have cover- 
Jooked this circumstance, and to 
have contented themselves with 
making op the numbers of their 
importations, without paying any 
sevardtoit; they have not at least 
siated in any of their publications, 
that atlention was paid to the se- 


curiog sheep of a prima pile, and 


keeping the breed of that pile pare 
and uamixed afier they had ob- 
tained it. 

Our merchants dealers in Spanish 
wool range the prima piles in the 
following order of value, as ap- 
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pears by a statement in the year 
1792. 
Paular. 

Negrete. 

Muro. 

Patrimonio ; and 15 more not 
necessary to be enumerated. MM, 
Lasteyrie, the French writer on 
sheep, ranges them not very difle- 
rently; he states them as fol- 
lows: but both Englishand French 
agree that all the prima piles are 
nearly equal in fineness of fibre, 
and consequently in value to the 
manufacturer, 

Escuria], called by us Patrimo- 
nio. 

Guadalupe. 

Paular. 

Infantado. 

-< finite 

Ne; ‘ret + Re, 

The ed *$, he tells us, procured 
their sheep from the best piles; 
but there is no appearance of their 
having, since they obtained them, 
Kept the flocks separate, por are 
they at present so remarkable for 
fine wool] as the Saxons, whose 
wool is now at Jeast as fine as that 
of Svain is, upon an average ot 
prima and second rate piles. 

‘Lhe Swedes were the first peo- 
ple who imported the Spau 
breed. ‘This good work was wun- 
dertaken and compl, ted by the 
patriotic exertions of a merebant 
of the name ct Alstroumer, tn 
the year 1725. The next who 
obtained au importation of Mc- 
rino Sew were the § iNOnS, te 
aie bl debted for the benetits the 
enjoy from the imp roveinent if 
their wools to the p! ince Xavier, 
administrater of the elcctorate due 
ring the minority of the elector, 
es brother in Jaw to the King 
ot Spain. The Prince obtained a 
flock of these valuable animals tn 
179, 
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On the Agency of Electricity in Animal Secretion. 


766, and in 1778 an addition to 
1 of }00 rams and 200 ewes. 
The Danes followed his useful ex- 
, as also aid both Prussia and 
Austiia. Lvery one of these coun- 
tries continue at this moment to 
profit Jargely by the improvements 
these sheep have occasioned in 
their agrigultural concerns, So far 
from truth is the too coinmon as- 
sértion, that their wool will not 
continue fine in any country but 


ample 


‘Spain, that in the year 1800, when 
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the ports of Spain were closed 
against us, a very large quantity of 
fine wool, the produce of German 
Ieritio sheep, was imported into 
this country from H: imburgh, and 
used by our manufacturers as a 
Substitute for Spanish wool. In 
truth, some of this wool was so 
fine that it carried in the Buritish 
market as high a price as_ the best 
Spanish piles were sold for, in 
times of peace and amity.” 








ON THE AGENCY OF 


ELECTRICITY ON 


ANIMAL 


SECKLTION, 


[By Wm. tf. Woxcrastow, M. D. Sec. R. S.J 


“ T the time when Mr. Davy 
first communicated to me 
his impo:tant experiments on the 
separation and transfer of chemical 
agenis by the means of the Voltaic 
apparatus, which was ia the au- 
tumi of 19805, 
struck with the probability that 
aninial secretions were affected bv 
the agency of a similar elect 
power; since the existence of this 
power in some animals was fuily 
pre ved by the phenomena of the 


aud of the Gyanotus 


rr , 
J oO} peau, 
s universa! 


Electricus ; and since the 
prevaleace of sim lai 
Jower intensity in other 
was rendered highly probable, by 
the extreme suddenness with which 
the nervous influence is commu- 
nicated from one part of the living 
systein to another. 

And though the separati on of 
chemical agents, 4s well -as their 
transter s: a distance, and their 
transition throngh solids, and 
through fluids wiich might be ex- 
pected lo oppose their progress, 


anitnals 


I was forcibly 


powers of 


had not then been effected but 
by powerful batteries ; yet it ape 
peared highly probable that the 
weakest electric energies might be 
capable of producing the same ef- 
fects, thou, zh more slowly in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the 
powers emplk ryed. 

l accordingly at that time made 
an experiment for elucidating this 
hy} path esis, and communicated it 
to Mr. Davy and to others of my 
friends. Butthough it was. cen- 
clusive with regard to the suffi- 

ciency of very feet ble powe is, it did 
not appear deserving of pubi ication, 
until [ could adduce sume evidence 
of the actual employment of such 
means in the anima! economy. 

Aslam not accustomed to mak- 
ing experiments on living animals, 
I ad deterred pursuing the appli- 
cation of my theory, until tt was 
again brought back to my mo nd by 

find: ing th at the same thought had 
occurred to Dr. Young. And 2s 

it has alread ly been priated some 
wonths in the SyHabus ef his 
Guu 
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Course of Medical Lectures, I had 
for the present relinquished all 
thoughts of recording conjectures, 
which, if not well founded, might 
retard the progress of science. 

But since some experiments re- 
Jating to the same inquiry are now 
about to be published by Mr. Home, 
it may perhaps be of use to add 
my experiment to the general stock 
of information, although I have 
not myself improved upon it by 
any further consideration, and am 
not yet enabled to confirm the hy- 
pothesis, which it appeared to sup- 
port, by any new arguments. 

The experiment was conducted 
as follows : 

I took a piece of glass tube 
abcut three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and nearly two inches 
long, open at both ends, and co- 


‘vered one of them with a piece of 


clean bladder. Into this little ves- 
se] | poured some water, in which 


I dissolved ,1, of its weight of 


salt; and after placing it upona 
shilling with a bladder slightly 
moistened externally, I bent a wire 
of zinc so, that while one extre- 
mity rested on the shilling, the 
other might be immersed about an 
inch in the water. By successive 
examination of the external sur- 
face of the bladder, I found that 
even this feeble power occasioned 
soda to be separated from the wa- 
ter, and to transude through the 
substance of the bladder. The 
presence of alkali was discernible 
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by the application of reddened |i. 
mus-paper after two or three mi- 
nutes, and was generally manifest 
even by the test of turmeric befure 
five minutes had expired. 

The efficacy of powers so feeble 
as are here called into action, tends 
toconfirm the conjecture, that si- 
milar agents may be instrumental 
in effecting the various animal se- 
cretions, which have not yet been 
otherwise explained. The qualities 
of each secreted fluid may hereaf- 
ter instruct usas to the species of 
electricity that prevails in each 
organ of the body. 

For instance, the general redun- 
dance of acid in urine, though se- 
creted from blood that is known to 
be alkaline, appears to indicate in 
the kidneys a state of positive elec- 
tricity; and since the proportion of 
alkali in bile seems to be greater 
than is contained in the blood of 
the same animal, it is not impro- 
bable that the secreting vessels of 
the liver may be comparatively 
negative. 

With such views of the vital 
functions it becomes an interesting 
subject of inquiry, what other or- 
gans may also be considered as 
permanently different in thcir state 
of electricity, and what others may 
possibly be subject to temporary 
states of opposite electric energies, 
and may, by means of such rela- 
tion, produce the most powe' rf i 
effects in the animal economy. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SMUT IN WHEAT. 


{By Messrs. Fourcroy and Vavavruin. La Revue Philosophique, &e. 
being an Abridgment of a Paper read at the National Institute.] 


“« ©THE smut in wheat has al- 
ready occupied the attention coalJy substance. 
served its oleaginous nature, 


of several chemists. Parmentier 





has found it in a fetid, fat, and 
Cornet has ob- 
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Analysis of the 


rod-Chantrans,in 1804, announced, 
that it contained also a free, fixed 
acid, which is supposed to be of a 
peculiar nature, 

This discovery, announced to the 
Institute in the autumn of that 
year, induced Mr. Vauquelin and 
me to undertake a full examination 
of this degenerated vegetable mat- 
ter. 

[tis well known, that the smut 
is in fact a corruption of the grait 
which exhibits within the husk « 
the seed, instead of a raat ae 
substance, a black, greasy, stinking 
powder, the most decided and dan- 
gerous characteristic of which is its 
being capable of infecting other 
grains by contact, and imparting to 
them the property of propagating 
smutty wheat. It is known too, 
that washing with lime and alkalis 
is the most certain method of re- 
moving its contagious property,and 
preventing the disease from being 
reproduced, which it constantly is, 
if this practice, now generally em- 
ployed by all judicious farmers, be 
neglected. 

The smut, on which we made 
our ex xperiments, was given to us 
by Mr. Girod-Chantrans. 

Triturated in an agate mortar, 
and separated from the husk, the 
smut imparted to hot alcoliol a yel- 
lowish green colour ; and, without 
communicating to it any character 
of acidity, exhibited only about a 
hundredth part of its weight of a 
deep green oily niatter, as “thick as 
butter, and scridas rancid grease. 

Ether separated from it the same 
oil. 

After this action of alcohol, the 
smut retained both its greasy feel, 
and filthy smell. Lixiviated with 
five times its weight of boiling wa- 
ter, it gave it a brown red colour, 
‘a fetid smell, a soapy quality, and 
a very decided acidity. 

1S09, 
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This acid, examined by many 
various appropriated re-agents, ex- 
hibited all the properties of the 
phosphoric. 

On lixiviating pure smut, not 
previously treated by alcohol, with 
boiliug distilled water, this liquor, 
which «as perceptibly acid, being 
satrrated with potash, gave a preci- 
pitate of animal matter, mixed 
with cbhrystallized ammoniaco- 
magnetism phosphate, and every 
proof of an alkaline phosphate. 
These experiments therefore con- 
firm the existence of free phospho 
ric acid in smut, known by its 
ixeduess,its tusolubility in alcohol, 
its solubility in water, its precipita- 
tion by lime, &e 

After the aqueous infusion had 
been precipitated by potash, it held 
in solution a fetid animal matter, 
resembling in colour, smell, and 
the phenomena exhibited by its 
precipitation with variousre-agents, 
that are found in water in which 
the gluten of wheat has putrefied. 

After having undergone the ac- 
tion of alcohol and water succes- 
sively, the smut of wheat still re- 
tained both its fetid smell and 
greasy feel. Distilled on an open 
fire it afforded a third of its weight 
of water impregnated with acid 
acetate ofammonia ; nearly a third 
of a deep brown, concrete oil, 
much resembling adipocere in its 
form, consistence, and fusibility by 
a gentle heat ; and 0.23 of a coal, 
which, being incinerated, leftone 
grease (154 grs.), being a hun- 
dredth part of the original smut, of 
white ashes, three fourths of which 
were phosphate of magnesia, and 
one fourth phosphate of lime. 

We examined the smut with its 
husk, to compare it with that 
which had been deprived of it, but 
we did not find difference » enough 
to ascribe to the bran that covers it 
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any decided influence on its ana- 
lysis. 

From our examination, the lead- 
ing results of which have just been 
given, we conclude, that the smut 
of we contains, 

A green, butyraceous, fetid, 
wil acrid oil, soluble in hot alco- 
hol or ether, composing near a 
third of its weight, and imparting 
to it its greasy consistence. 

2. A vetego-animal substance, 
soluble in water, insoluble in alco- 
hol, and precipitating most of the 
metallic salt, as = as galls. It 
composes rath er less than a fourth 
of thesmut, and ts pertec ctly simi- 
lar to what comes from wher ified 
gluten. 

3. A coal, amounting to one 
fifth of its quantity, w hich cives 3 
black colour to the whole mass : 
and is an evidence, as it is the pro- 
duct, of a putrid decomposition ; a 

art which it acts equally in mould, 
and in all the remnants of putritied 
organic compounds. 

Free phosphoric acid, scarcely 
constituting more than .00-4 of the 
amut, but sufficient to impart to it 
the property of reddening blue ve- 
getable colours, 

Lastly, the phosphates of ammo- 
nia, magnesia, and lime, in the 
proportion of a few thousandths 
only. 

The smat of wheat then is no- 
thing more than a residuum of the 
putrified grain, which, instead of its 
original component parts, starch, 
gluten, and saccharine matter, ex- 
hibits only a kind of carbonaceous 
oily substanee, very analogous toa 
kind of bitumen of animal or ve- 
geto-animal origin. 


We must here remark, that in 


our examination of gluten decom- 
posed by putrefaction, we found 
characters very similar to these of 
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the smut of wheat; and that the 
products of the one are so nme those 
of the other, as to render it dithcult 
in certain cases not to c found 
them together. It requires a man 
to be weil practiced in chemical ex- 
periments, to discern the slight 
differences that exist between 
these two putrified matters, bes 
cause these differences consist only 
in delicate shades, that are not easi- 
ly perceivable 

Interesting ; as the results of thig 
analysis may appear, we must cone 
fess, there is still a creat distance 
from the Knowledge they give us 
of its nature to that of its cause ; 
and yet more to that of its contas 
gious quality, which is proved by 
so many experiments, as to leave 
no room for the slightest doubt. 


We must own too, it these ree 
sults while they indicate the smut 
to be the res! as of putrified fa 


rina, do not entirely agree with the 
ideas of philosophical agriculturists, 
who consider this disease as the 
necessary product of contagion ; 
since it thus seems natural to pre- 
sume it arises from putrid decom- 
position, which may proceed from 
any other circumstance as well asa 
communicated germe. 

The same results lead us equally 
to infer, that the putrescency, 
which necessarily precedes the for- 
mation of the smut in all cases, 
whether it depend on contagion, or 
arise spontaneously, attacks parti- 
cularly the gluten ; and precedes, 
indeed prevents, the formation of 
the starch : since we know posi- 
tively, that this fecula, no traces of 
which are found in the smut of 
wheat, suffers no alteration from 
that sceptic process, which so pow- 
erfully attacks the glutinous sub- 
stance.” 
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NEW METHOD FoR 7 ne PRUITS WITHOUT 
SUGAR, 


[From Transactions of the Society of Arts, &e,] 


ve HE bottles I chi fly use for 

small fruit, such as goose- 
berries, currants, cherries, and 
raspberries, are selected from the 
widest necked of those used for 
wine, or porter, as they are pro- 
cured at a much cheaper rate than 
what are generally called goose- 
Having got them 
properly cleaned, and the fruit 
ready picked (which should not be 
too ripe), fill such of them as you 
intend doing atonetime, as full as 
they will hold, so as to admit the 
cork goitg in, frequently shaking 
the fruit down whilst filling. When 
done, fit the corks to each bottle, 
and stick them lightly in, so as to 
be easily taken out when the fruit 
is sufficiently scalded, which may be 
done either in a copper, or large 
kettlé, or saucepan over the fire, 
first putting a coarse cloth of any 
sort at the bottom, to prevent the 
heat of the fire from cracking the 
bottles : then fill the copper, or 
kettle, with cold water sufficiently 
high for the bottles to be nearly up 
to the top in it: put them in side- 
ways to expel the air contained in 
the cavity under the bottom of the 
bottle ; then light the fire it the 
copper is used, taking care that the 
bottles do not touch the bottom,or 
sides, which will endanger their 
bursting ; and increase the heat 
gradually until it comes to about 
ene hundred aad sixty,or one bun- 
dred and seventy degrees, by a 
brewing thermometer, which ge- 
uerally requires about three quar- 
tersofan hour. For want of such 
an instrumen: it may be very weil 


managed by judging of the decree 
of heat by the finger, which may 
be known by the water feeling very 
hot, but not so as to scald it. If 
the water should be too hot,a little 
cold may be added to keep it of a 
proper temperature,or the fire may 
be slackened. When it arrives at 
a sufhcient de oree of heat, it must 
be kept at the same for about half 
an hour Jonger, which will at all 
times be quite enough, asa longer 
time, or greater heat, will crack 
the fruit. 

During the time the botiles are 
increasing in heat, a tea kettle full 
of water must be got ready to boi} 
as soonasthe truit is sufficient! 
done. If one fire only is used, the 
kettle containing the bottles must 
be removed half otf the fire, when 
itis at the full heat required, to 
make room for boiling the water 
inthe tea kettle. As soon as the 
fruit is properly scalded, and the 
waier boiling, take the bottles out 
of the water one ata time, and fll 


them within an inch of the cork 


with the boiling water cut of the 
tea-kettle. Cork them down im- 
1yi¢ t tels doi sy 

tight, by sque rk in, 
but you must e them by 
dris ne thi cor) s llen 
da rer t! ul ics 
uu ith the hot { : 1 they 
! i ' ° } do Vl ‘ i} i 


8 i@, as by this means the eork 
. vr ’ P ? . , - 
keeps swelled, and prevents the 
air escaping out: ict taea lie ath 
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their side until wanted for use. 
During the first month or two 
after they are bottled, it will be 
necessary to turn the bottles a lit- 
tle round, once or twice a weck,to 
prevent the fermentation that will 
arise on some fruits from forming 
into a crust, by which proper at- 
tention, the fruit will be kept moist 
with the water, and no mould will 
ever take place. It will also be 
proper to turn the bottles a little 
sound once or twice in a month 
afterwards. 

Having laid down the method of 
preserving fruit without sugar, in 
as clear and concise a manner as 
possible, I will recapitulate the 
whole ina few words, which may 
be easily remembered by any per- 
son. Fill the bottles quite full 
with fruit. Put the corks in loose- 
ly. Set them in a copper, or kettle 
of water. Increase the heat to 
scalding for about three quarters of 
an hour; when of a proper degree, 
keep at the same half an hour Jon- 
ger. Fill up with boiling water. 
Cork down tight. Lay them on 
their side until wanted for use. 

It may be said as an additional 
reason, as well as cheapness, for 
using wine, or porter bottles, in- 
stead of gooseberry, that there isa 
difficulty of obtaining them, even 
at any price, in some parts of the 
country ; and indeed they are 
equally useful for small fruit, and 
answer the purpose quite as well, 
excepting the little inconvenience of 
getting the fruit out when wanted 

or use,. which may be easily done 
by first pouring all the liquor out 
into a bason, or any other vessel, 
and then with a bit of bent wire, 
or small iron meat skewer, the fruit 
may be raked out. Some of the 
liquor first poured off serves to put 
into the pies, tarts, or puddings, 
instead of water, as it is strongly 
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impregnated with the virtues of the 
fruit, and the remainder may be 
boiled up with a little sugar, which 
makes a very rich and agreeable 
syrup. 

In confirmation of the foregoing 
assertions, 1 now produce twenty- 
four bottles as samples, containing 
twelve different sorts of fruit, viz. 
apricots, rhubarb, gooseberries, 
currants, raspberries, cherries, 
plumbs, Orlean plumbs, egg 
plumbs, damsons, Siberian crabs, 
and green gages—which have all 
been preserved in the manner 
above described. 

In order to diversify the degree 
of heat, and time of continuance 
over the fire, I have done some in 
one hundred and ninety degrees, 
and continued them in it for three 
quarters of an hour: from which 
experiments it is evident, that the 
heat is too powerful, and the time 
long, as the fruit by this degree 
and continuance is rendered nearly 
to a pulp. 

In the summer of 1807 I *pre- 
served ninety-five bottles of fruit, 
the expense of which (exclusive of 
bottles and corks),was 1/. Qs. 54d. ; 
but having some fruit left, it will 
not be right to judge them at a 
higher rate than 1/. Qs. ; and al- 
lowing 5s. for the extra coals con- 
sumed in consequence of my not 
having a conveniency of doing more 
than seven or eight at a time, and 
this being done at fourteen difier- 
ent times, it willamount to 1/, 14s, 
the average cost of which is nearly 
44d. per bottle, exclusive of the 
trouble of attending them. But if 
we estimate their value in the win- 
ter season at Is. the bottle, this 
being in general as low or lower 
than the market price, they will 
produce 4/, 15s. ; but losing one 
bottle by accident, it reduces it to 
Al, 14s., leaving a net profit of 3/. 

on 
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en ninety-four bottles, being a 
clear gain of nearly two hundred 
per cent. 

Another great advantage result. 
ing from this statement will appear 
by making it an article of store for 
shipping, or exportation ; and | 
shall submit a few ideas tending to 
promote such a beneficial object, 
by doing it in large quantities ; for 
which purpose sufficiently exten- 
sive premises must be fitted up, 
with a proper number of shelves, 
one above another, ata distance of 
about five inches. 

‘Lhe vessel for scalding the fruit 
in snould be a long wooden trough 
of six, eight, or ten feet in length, 
two or three in breadth, and one in 


depth, fitted with laths across to 
keep the bottles upright, and from 
falling one against another ; this 
trough of water to have the beat 
communicated to it by steam, 
5. 7 a pipe from a closed boiler 
at a little distance. The boilin 
water, wanted to fill the bottles 
with, may be conveyed through a 
pipe and cock over the trough, by 
which arrangement, many bun- 
dreds of bottles might be done ina 
short time. It may be prudent to 
observe, that this idea is only spe- 
culative, not having been actually 
practised, but at the same time 
seems to carry with it a great pro- 
bability of success, and worthy the 
experiment.” 








Rerort made to the Frencu Institute on M. Detarocue’s Memoir 
on the Air-Brapper of Fisues. By G. Cuvirr. 


{From the Memoirs of the National Institute.] 


fe HE mathematical and phy- 

sical class instructedMessrs. 
Lacepede, Vauquelin, and myself, 
to render an account of a memoir 
by M. Francis Delaroche on the 
air-bladder of fishes. 

As several naturalists have been 
of jJate employed in directing their 
attention to the organ which is the 
object of this memoir, and to its 
functions, we do not think it will 
be improper to preface our report 
by a historical view of what has 
been said on the subject ; a recapi- 
tulation for which M. Delaroche 
himself has furnished us with am- 
pie materials. 

The air-vessel of fishes is too re- 

sarkable, it strikes the eye too 
forcibly on the first opening of the 
animal, and differs too much from 
every other organ, not to awaken 
the attention of naturalists; but, 





like most objects in comparative 
anatomy, it has long produced 
more conjectures and hypotheses 
than exact observations and experi- 
mental researches. 

Rondelet confined himself to 
the observation, that it existed 
more constantly in fresh than in 
salt-water fishes, and that it pro- 
bably serves to assist them in swime 
ming. 

Marcus Aurelius Severinus risks 
an opinion that the air of this vee- 
sel was produced along with the 
animal ; which proves that he had 
never perceived any communication 
with it outwards. 

Gauthier Needham (in 1668) 
was the first who entered into more 
detailed inquiries, and inserted 
them in a book, where no one 
would expect to find them ; namee 
ly, De formato forlu, a 
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the general idea of the utility of 
this bladder for swimming, he ex- 
plained how flat fish are enabled to 
do without it; he described the 
two tunics of this organ, as well as 
the varieties of its form, and the 
origin of the canal of communica- 
tion. He shews that the vessels 
are more abundant than are requi- 
site for itsown nutrition ; that it is 
probable that some organic function 
is exercised by them, and that the 
blood contained in them has some 
connexion with the air: bat judg- 
ing that it would be difficult for the 
air to penetrate into it from with- 
out, in certain fishes, through sub- 
stances which fill the stomach, he 
conjectured that this -fluid is se- 
creted there, and that it proceeds 
from thence into the stomach, 
where it assists in the process of di- 
gestion: he eyen points out the 
red bodies which operate this se- 
cretion in the snake, 

Borelli explained in detail, in 
1676, the method in which the 
bladder is used in swimming. He 
observed that fishes, whose air- 
bladders burst, remain at the bot- 
tom of the water, as well as most 
of those which are naturally de- 
prived of it; and concludes that it 
is intended to render the body of 
the fish sufficiently light to be in 
equilibtium with the water: he 
added, that by compressing the 
bladder, or by abandoning the air 
which it contains, to its elasticity, 
the fish can augment or diminish 
its total specific gravity, and assist 
it in its ascent or descent. He 
supposed, that the canal which es- 
tablishes in certain fishes a com- 
munication between the air-blad- 
der and the stomach, must be a 
method of varying or renewing the 
quantity of air. 

To conclude: he has neither de- 
seribed the varieties of the strec- 
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ture of the bladder, nor determined 
in what fishes it exists, and those 
in which it is wanting. 

Redi resumes the observations of 
Needham. He added some details 
on those fishes which have no air- 
bladder, and on the red bodies in 
the interior of several of these or- 
gans. He also stated, that he had 
in Vain sought for the canal of com- 
munication in certain sea-fishes ; 
but he thought that it was his 
fault, and this opinion of the gene- 
pality of the existence of the canal 
has even reigned to the present 
time ainong some others. These 
remarks of Redi are still to be 
found in a beok entitled, O/serva- 
tions sur les Animaur vivans con- 
tenus dans les Animaux vivans, 
Florence, 1084. 

Ray and Willoughby, without 
making fresh inquiries, and without 
deciding on the manner in which 
the air is introduced into the blad- 
der, disputed the idea of this air 
being used in digestion, and re- 
duced the bladder to its employ- 
ment in swimming, according to 
the ideas of Borelli. ‘They insisted 
on the muscles peculiar to certain 
vessels, and mistook for them the 
red bodies in the interior of some 
others. 

The same opinion on the use of 
the bladder was supported by 
Preston, by Perrault, and by Petit. 
Perrault made the important ob- 
servation, that there are fishes 
without any canal, and that it is in 
the latter that the red bodies are 
found, which are intended for the 
separation of the air. He added, 
that in those which havea canal,the 
air does not issue from the bladder, 
although it be compressed ; a ree 
mark too much generalized. 

Petit, on the contrary, thought 
he had discovered in the canal of 
the carp,valvuli which admit of the 

air 
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air escaping, but not of return- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding theobservation 
of Perrault, Artedi still ascribed to 
all bladders a canal destined, ac- 
cording to him, for the introduc- 
tion of air: but, with the excep- 
tion of Borelli’s, there is no Opi- 
nion given respecting their use. 

[t is the same case with Gouan, 
Bloch, and a variety of other au- 
thors, who add nothing in other 
respects to the details previously 
acquired, 

But, admitting in its fullest ex- 
tent this chief employment of the 
air-bladder, we might still suppose 
it to have accessory uses, and in 
particular we must defer giving 
any opinion as to the origin of the 
air which it contains, 

This was the conduct pursued 
by Vicq d’Azyr in 1773. He ima- 
gined that the air originated in the 
stomach, from whence it entered 
charged with nutritive particles, 
into the air-bladder, in order to be 
absorbed by the vascular system, 
He was followed by Brousonnet in 
this idea under some modifications. 

Erxleben entertained the same 
idea respecting the propagation of 
the air; but as to its uses he fol- 
Jewed the common opinion. 

These three anatomists seem to 
have been ignorant that the com- 
munication between the stomach 
and the air-bladder is frequently 
wanting, 

This is strongly insisted upon by 
Keehlreuter in an anatomical de- 
scription of the lotus. After hav- 
ing ascertained the defect in the 
cana}, and that a number of other 
fishes are also without it, and after 
having described the organization 
of the red bodies, he maintained 
that the air is separated from the 
blood in the bladder. He thought 
his system was new, not having 





read the writings of Perrault and 
Needham. 

Leske adopted the opinion of 
Koethlreuter. 

Monre, who in his work on 
fishes, ought to have thrown a 
great deal of light on this subject, 
has added but little to what was 
known before on this subject. He 
made the same distinction with 
Perrault between bladders with se- 
cretory red bodies which have no 
canal, and those which have a ca- 
nal and want these bodies; but he 
does not mention any i’rench ana- 
tomist; perhaps because he had 
never read any of their works on 
the subject. 

He remarked that the genus an- 
guilla formed an exception to the 
rule, from having the canal and red 
bodies. With respect to the other 
parts of the question, he did not 
decide upon the use of the bladder ; 
and merely inquired, if fishes could 
not, in swallowing, distinguish the 
bubbles of air from the mass of 
water, and make them pass in pre- 
ference into this organ. 

M. Fischer, now professor at 
Moscow, published in 1795, at 
Leipsic, a particular dissertation on 
this subject; in which, after wea 
given an extract of the writings o 
his predecessors, and having com- 
municated his own observations on 
the carp and the tench, +e ha- 
zarded the opinien, that the dire 
bladder, independent of its uses for 
motion, is also a supplementary ore 
gan of respiration, destined to abe 
sorb the oxygen from the atmos- 

heric air contained in water, as 
the gills are destined, agcording to 
him, to absorb the oxygen of the 
water itself, by decomposing it. 

M. de Lacepede supposes, that 
certain fishes may at least fill their 
bladder with the gases resulting 


from the decompositions which 
their 
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their respiration occasions. He 
thought that it was frequently hy- 
drogen with which it was filled, 
and he mentioned tenches in which 
he had collected precisely this kind 
of gas, 

Finally, M. Duvernoy, editor of 
that part of Cuvier's comparative 
anatomy which has for its object 
the air-bladder of fishes, adopted, 
in common with M. Cuvier, the 
opinion of Needham and Keehl- 
reuter, that the airis produced in 
the bladder by secretion. He also 
described some of the organs of 
this secretion: in fishes not before 
observed; but, from too much 
precipitation, he forgot to advance 
the principal argument, founded 
on the absence of all canal of com- 
munication in many species. He 
concludes, from the absence of the 
vessel itself, in fishes belonging in- 
discriminately to all descriptions of 
families, and even to genera the 
other species of which are furnished 
with it, that its functions cannot be 
very essential to life. By com- 
paring its proportional volume with 
the nature of the movements of 
every fish, and by examining the 
supplementary means granted to 
those who have it not, and the va- 
rious effects of those means, he 
arrives at the conclusion, that it is 
essentially an organ connected with 
loco-motion, 

He expresses his astonishment 
at the discordance between the 
analysis hitherto given of the air 
contained in this bladder ; some 
like M. Fourcroy, having found 
hardly avy thing but azote ; others, 
like M. Confighiati, having found 
s0 much as 40.0 of oxygen ; while 


others,like Mr. Broadbelt, found the 
quantily variable in the same kind 
of fish according to circumstances. 
M. Duvernoy concludes with sug- 
gysuing, that chemists should ine 
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quire into the causes and limits of 
these variations ; a precise know- 
ledge of which could alone decide 
a great number of the questions in 
dispute. 

Messrs. Geoffroy and Vauquelin 
on one hand, and M. Biot on the 
other, have recently made a great 
part of the experiments which 
were pointed out as requisite by M. 
Duvernoy. 

M. Biot, in his first voyage to 
Ivica, examined the air in the blad- 
der of several fishes of the Medi- 
terranean, and found that it varied 
from pure azote upto 87.0 of oxy- 
gen, with very little carbonic acid, 
and without any hydrogen ; and 
that in general the oxygen is the 
more abundant, in comparison to 
the azote, as the fish comes from 
a greater depth, although the water 
at these great depths does not con- 
tain purer air than that which is at 
the surface. 

He also made the curious obser- 
vation, that in fishes suddenly 
drawn from a great depth, the air- 
bladder ceasing to be compressed 
by the enormous column of water 
which bore upon it, is dilated so 
suddenly, that it tears the intes- 
tines, and is ejected from the 
mouth. As to the origin of the 
air contained in it, he seems to 
think it has been secreted. 

The experiments of Mess. Vau- 
quelin and Geoffroy, published by 


"M. Biot, confirm his own on the 


subject, so far as the fishes on 
which theyjwere made, living in 
our fresh waters and at very small 
depths, gave but very little oxygen. 
They agree also with other more 
ancient experiments of M. Four- 
croy, who had found nothing in the 
bladder of the carp but azote al- 
most pure, and with the analysis 
made by M. Humboldt of the air 


in the bladder of the gymnotus 
electricus, 
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electricus, which consisted of 96.0 
of azote, and 40 0 of oxygen. 

Such was the whole of our know- 
ledge of the air-bladder of fishes 
when M. Delaroche read his me- 
moir to the Institute. But in or- 
der to complete the series of facts 
which are necessary to guide us in 
forming av opinion of his theory, 
we think it right to say a few 
words upon two memoirs publish- 
ed since. 

One of these, by M. Geoffroy, 
refers to an earlier memuir, in 
which he developes, anatomically, 
the means by which the fish com- 
presses or relaxes its bladder, ip 
order to descend or ascend. In- 
deed, he says at the same time, in 
the introduction of his memoir, 
that the bladder is by no means an 
organ of motion by itself; but this 
is because he thought that those 
who regarded it as such, suppose 
that it is dilated by the increase of 
the air which it contains, and vice 
versa, an opinion which no person 
seems to have entertained ; for it 
is always by the action of the mus- 
cles that it has been made to be 
compressed or dilated: on this 
subject, therefore, M. Geoffroy is 
really of the opinion of Borelli, 
which is the commonly received 
idea. 

The other memoir to which we 
have alluded, is by Messrs. Hum- 
boldt and Provengal, and has for 
its chief object the respiration of 
fishes ; but these authors have na- 
turally been led to examine the air 
in the swimm.ng-bladder. 

They operated upon river fishes, 
aud found the air variable in com- 
position from 99.0 of azote to $7.0. 
They have observed as much as 
5.0 of carbonic acid. They made 
some 4ench respire hydrogen, and 
yet their air-bladders when exa- 
mined exhibited none; by keep- 


ing them in oxygen, however, the 
proportion of the oxygen in the 
bladder was somewhat increased, 
On removing the bladder from 
them, they were not prevented 
from producing, by their respira- 
tion, the ordinary effects upon the 
atmosphere ; they were even able 
to raise themselves in the water, 
although they generally remained 
at the bottom of the vessel, 

Thus, in the numerous works 
we have analyzed, almost every 
possible hypothesis has been pro- 
posed, attacked, or defended, and 
examples have been given of al- 
most all the combinations of orga- 
nization that could be devised. 
M. Delaroche had only therefore 
to examine these organizations a 
little further, in order to reduce 
them to general rules, and to 
weigh over again the arguments 
advanced for or against every hy- 
pothesis. 

Let us see how he has acquitted 
himself of this task.— 

His residence at Ivica, Formen- 
tero, aud on the coast of Spain, 
with Messrs. Biot and Arrago, 
having furnished him with oppor- 
tunities of examining a great num- 
ber of Mediterranean fishes not to 
be seen any where else, and their 
air-bladders having chiefly occu- 
pied his attention, he continued 
his inquiries after his return, on 
our common fresh and salt water 
fishes: hence he has furnished up- 
wards of fifty particular descrip- 
tions of the air-bladders of as many 
species of fish, several of which 
have not hitherto been described. 
‘Lhese descriptions added to those 
which former authors had given 
of some species which M. Dela- 
roche could not fiad, form the ma- 
terials of his present memoir; and 
he has placed his own at the end 


of the work, as so many proofs of 
the 
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the general propositions which he 
lays down. 

In the body of the memoir he 
treats successively of the anatomi- 
cal structure of the air-bladder, of 
the nature of the sources of the 
air which it contains, and of the 
functions which it exercises. 

He speaks, in the first place, of 
its existence, and gives a list of 
those fishes which have it, and of 
those in which it is wanting. The 
results of this list, which adds seve- 
ral species to those which had al- 
ready been adduced with respect 
to this subject, are nearly the same 
which had been already drawn ; 
namely, that the existence or non- 
existence of the bladder does not 
correspond with the other affinities 
of organization which connect 
fishes with each other. 

He afterwards speaks of the va- 
rious situations of the bladder, of 
its variation in size, and in the con- 
figuration of its tunics (an article 
in which he compares the internal 
membrane to the serous mem- 
branes) ; and finally, of the parti- 
eular muscles which it has in seve- 
ral fishes; and he gives amore 
detailed description of these mus- 
cles than is to be found in the 
comparative anatomy of M. Cuvier. 

What he says on the subject of 
the canal of communication also 
presents a great number of novel- 
ties. On this head he has made 
some very acute remarks, and has 
ascertained that this canal is want- 
ing in the greater part of sea fishes. 
He did not find it in any of the 
jugular or thoracic classes, which 
compose nearly three-fourths of 
the tota) species of fishes with 
which we are acquainted. The 
lectures on comparative anatomy 
had assigned this canal to the ura- 
noscope, which is a jugular; but 


according to M. Delaroche, the 
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authors of this work have made 
new inquiries, and found that they 
were mistaken, 

M. Delaroche has studied in a 
particular manner the red bodies 
with which certain bladders are 
furnished. He found them, like 
Perrault and Monro, in all those 
which want the canal of commu- 
nication, and in the anguilla genus 
although furnished with this canal. 

Our author gives a yery detailed 
description of these bodies, ia the 
gadi, the frigli, the perches, some 
latri and holocentres, as well as in 
the atherina rhepsetus, the blenurus 
plysis, the orphius or esox belonus, 
and lastly in the eel and the conger. 

We haye verified that part of 
the descriptions which refers to the 
species with which we are familiar, 
or could procure, and have found 
them generally correct. 

It appears to us, however, that 
M. Delaroche grants too great a 
homogeneity to the inner texture of 
these bodies. One of our number, 
who, along with M. Duvernoy, re- 
cently made some inquiries in or- 
der to verify this point of anatomy, 
found these bodies in the larger 
fishes formed of lobes flattened 
like ribands, placed almost parallel 
on each other, very distinct from 
one another, by clearly marked in- 
tervals, and proceeding obliquely 
in various directions from the pro- 
per membrane to the internal 
membrane of the bladder. 

The distribution given by M. 
Delaroche of the vessels which is- 
sue from the red bodies of the eel, 
and from those which return to it, 
has also been verified, and found 
correct ; but he passes rather too 
hastily over the red body itself, 
which is also divided into flakes, 
separated by intervals, which are 
frequeutly found filled with blood. 


In short, Messrs, Cuvier and 
Duyernoy 
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Duvernoy think they have found 
strongly marked relations in the 
red bodies of fishes with the caver- 
nous bodies; but their inquiries 
posterior to the memoir of M. De- 
Jaroche, are only brought forward 
here that the Institute may not be 
ignorant of what has been done on 
this interesting subject. A full 
account of their experiments will 
shortly appear. 

The author of the present Me- 
moir speaks only from the lectures 
in comparative anatomy as to cer- 
tain branching air-bladders, entire- 
ly peculiar to one species of fish. 
M. Cuvier, who had described 
them when onthe sea-coast, where 
he had no books trom which to 
determine the species of the fish, 
thought it was the perca labrax,; 
but other naturalists, besides him- 
self, have since sought for it in 
vain in the fish so called in the 
systems of ichthyology. By un- 
expected good fortune, the true 
fish which was the subject of ob- 
servation was brought to Paris some 
time ago, and proved to belong to 
the rare species denominated by 
M. Lacepede chetlodiptera, or sea 
eaglet, but which ought to be 
placed among the centropommes, 
beside the datraz. 

The bladder of this fish, unique 
of its kind, will be presented to 
the Institute along with a descrip- 
tion by M. Duvernoy, and which 
will be more minute than any bi- 
therto given under less advantage- 
Ous circumstances. 

In bis analysis of the air contain- 
ed in the bladder, M. Delaroche 
confirms, in general, the experi- 
ments of M. Biot ; adding, that 
besides the various degrees of 
depth at which fishes live, there 
are other causes which concur to 
vary the proportions of the gases 
in their air-bladders, Thus, of 
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two fishes caught on the same spot, 
one has given 5.00 and the ether 
scarcely 40 of oxygen. M. Dee 
laroche also rectifies the idea that 
M. Biot bad given of the eruption 
of the bladder from the mouth, in 
fishes drawn up suddenly from 
great depths, when he says that a 
rupture of the bladder then takes 
place, and that it is the air which 
forces up the stomach to the mouth. 
As to the source of this air, our 
author (like Needham, Perrault, 
Monro, Keehlreuter, Duvernoy 
and Cuvier,) thinks it is produced 
in the interior of the bladder by a 
secretion of an unknown nature, 
of which the red bodies seem to be 
the organs in such fishes as have 
these bodies. 

It is unnecessary to ask for a 
proof of this opinion in fishes which 
have no exterior canal, for in them 
it is demonstrated by itself. We 
might also fairly extend it to those 
which have a canal and red bodies, 
like the eel. 

But in those which want the red 
bodies, as we must admit a new 
kind of exhalation, the analogy 
no longer takes place completely ; 
and perhaps many persons would 
be equally willing to have recourse 
to the aerial canal, insomuch as 
it always exists in this deseription 
of fishes. As fishes of the same 
family frequently have the aire 
bladder, and others want it, it is 
probable. that its functions may be 
supplied by different means, 

M. Delareche, without consider- 
ing that question as at all decided, 
nevertheless supports the argument 
of analogy, from the difficulty 
which any given gas would have 


in many species, in pénetrating 


into the bladder by the canal; 
from the still greater difficulty 
which it would have of arriving 


pure, particularly when it was re- 
quisite 
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quisite for it to pass through the 
substances contained within the 
stomach ; and, lastly, from the dif- 
ficulty of knowing, from whence, 
or by what mechanism, the fish 
could procure it from nature, in 
order to introduce it into its blad- 
der at great depths, where it is so 
frequently and so long retained. 

The habit in which physiologists 
are of seeing matters of every kind 
come out of the blood by secre- 
tions, renders them on the contrary 
very easy as to this kind of produc- 
tion; and in fact there is no real 
difficulty on the subject, since 
azote and oxygen, which compose 
the air in the bladder, exist abun- 
dantly in the blood. 

But it may be asked; if the gas 
be exhaled or separated from the 
blood, wherefare does it vary so 
much when the gredter part of the 
other secretions are so constant in 
their nature? Above all, how can 
the animal body, so greedy of 
oxygen in genetal, exhale it so pre- 
cisely at depths where it has the 
fewest meihods of getting it from 
the external medium? M. Dela- 
roche, who puts these questions, 
admits that it is difficult to answer 
them satisfactorily. 

He afterwards proceeds to the 
uses of the air-bladder. 

From its absence in many fishes 
taken indiscriminately from ail 
classes, he concludes, with the 
authors of the comparative ana- 
tomy, that it cannot hold an im- 
portant place in the vital functions ; 
and this makes him reject all ne- 
cessary connexion between the air- 
bladder and respiration. 

He would have even been in- 
clined to conclude, from its solute 
stoppage in the greater number of 
fishes that are furnished with it, 
that it could not in general be em- 
ployed in the absorption of avy 
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useful matter, in the excretion of 
any injurious substance, nor even 
in the production of a substance to 
be employed in some other part of 
the body ; but that it is solely by 
itself as the air-vesse], and in its 
quality: of eonsiderably capacity, 
filled with a light elastic substance 
that it may be useful to the fish. 

Now in this respect it can only 
havea mechanical use, either with 
respect to its station or movement. 

M. Delaroche in the first place 
ascertains its use in the station, and 
admits that it serves to render the 
whole fish specifically lighter, and 
to place it in equilibrium with the 
water in which it is suspended. 

‘This is one part of the most ge- 
nerally received opinion ; but it is 
clear that the necessity of the blad- 
der for this sole purpose is any 
thing but demonstrated, Nature 
would rather have made all fishes 
of the same gravity as the water, 
as she has done with those fishes 
that have no bladders: thus, the 
common opinion is also composed 
of two other integrant parts equally 
necessary with the former. The 
one is, that the fish can compress 
as it pleases, to acertain extent, its 
bladder, or dilate it; which we 
prove by the peculiar muscles with 
which the bladder is furnished in 
certain fishes, and by the mediate 
action which the sides and the 
muscles of the abdomen exercise 
on it in all those which have it. 

M. Delaroche also adopts this 
second part of the common opi- 
nion, 

He thinks even that it is in this 
way the fish supplies, when it rises, 
the pressure exercised on its blad- 
der in deep water by the column of 
water above it. Were it otherwise, 
the air, which would be no longer 
compressed, would be too much 


dilated, and would render the fish 
too 
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too light, or even produce some 
rupture, as happens to fishes drawn 
suddenly from great depths. 

But who is there who is not 
aware, that this, on the part of 
nature, would be correcting very 
clumsily a defect which she might 
have refrained from introducing at 
all into her work? She had only 
to give no air-bladder at all to 
fishes ; and 'we have seen that she 
need not to have done so to place 
them in equilibrium with the 
water: in that case she would no 
longer have required the apparatus 
of compression, which has been 
supposed as serving only to cor- 
rect the inconvenience of an use- 
less bladder. 

Thus we are of opinion that the 
third, and the chief part of the 
commonly received opinion, in 
reality resolves the problem: we 
mean that part of it which says, 
that the bladder is placed there to 
assist the fish in ascending and de- 
scending, according as it is com- 
pressed and dilated; and we cone 
fess that we do not see why M. 
Delaroche should reject this use of 
the bladder, to which the two 
others are, in our opinion, merely 
@ccessaries. 

That the fish has strength suth- 
cient to enable it to descend. 
clearly resulis from what M. De- 
Jaroche himself admits; for if the 
fish, which ascends 30 feet for ex- 
ample (and it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that many fishes can ascend 
that height without any accident), 
if, we say, such a fish has sufli- 
cient strength to compress its 
bladder, by means of its muscles, 
to the sume degree that the 30 feet 
ef water jormerly did, it is evident 
that a similar fish, sapposed to be 
in equilibrium at the hejght to 
which the former ascended, will 
also have sufficient strength to com- 
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press its bladder, as much as would 
the addition of a weight of 30 feet, 
and that there would result from 
such a compression or diminution 
of volume more than sufficient to 
force it to descend, 

M. Delaroche, against this most 
essential part of the vulgar opinion, 
advances only a single objection, 
which he borrows from M. Fis- 
cher: this is, that the variation of 
specific gravity which may result, 
with respect to the total body of 
fishes, from the variations of the 
volume of the bladder being very 
small, the ascents or descents, 
which are the consequences of it, 
could not but be very slow : but, 
besides, the circumstance of these 
variations never having been yet 
measured, no person has ever said 
that the bladder cannot be aided 
in this function by other organs. 
Those fishes which have no blad- 
der, ascend and descend very well, 
although, other circumstances con- 
sidered, rather more tardily. Now 
those which have a bladder have, 
in addition, all the organs employed 
by those which have none, and 
they can use them like the others. 

One difficulty which we have 
sometimes heard started, is to ask 
how a fish, when it wishes to 
ascend from the bottom of the sea, 
can find strength to raise ap by 
means of its sides, or generally of 
its integuments, the enormovs 
column of water which lies upon 
it, in order to permit its bladder to 
dilate. But.as this vessel is already, 
by its compression, in equilibrium 
with the water which presses it, 
the least effort is sufficient; and 
even this eftort, however small, is 
nevertheless necessary, that the 
fish may only rise a few feet by 
the means which are common to tt 
with the fishes without a bladder ; 
instantly its bladder, being less 
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compressed, will be too ‘much 
dilated ; and, according to M. De- 
laroche’s own experiments, - it will 
carry it precipitately upwards, and 
burst its entrails if it does not 


speedily close it. This second ob-. 


jection is refuted therefore like the 
former, 

‘Thus we think we ought to ad- 
here to the ideas of Borelli, as to 
the use of the air-vessels of fishes ; 
but although we differ in opinion 
from M. Delaroche on this point, 
we do not the less regard his 


British Mariles. 


memoir as worthy of approbation) 
from the great number of new and 
correct observations which it con- 
tains, as to the anatomical struc. 
ture of the bladder, as well as upon 
the nature and sources of the air 
which it contains; and we have 
the honour to recommend that it 
should) be printed among the 
memoirs of Savan Etrangers, 
Signed, Lacspepe, 
VavaQueLin, 
Cuvizr.” 
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Account oF s&vERAL VAnieties or Baitiso Marsie, rropuvcep 
yRoM THE BasicomB QuaRRyY, NEAR TEIGNMOUTH, IN Dsvon- 


SHIRE. 


[By Mr. J. P. Husparp, Picket Street, Temple Bar.] 


ti SIR, 

GREEABLY to the wishes of 

the Society, expressed in their 
list of premiums, stating that they 
were desirous to encourage the 
marble of the quarries of this 
country, I herewith send fifty va- 
rious specimens, all arising from 
one quarry, named the Babicomb 
quarry, in my possession, situate 
in the parish of St, Mary Church, 
near Teignmouth, in the county 
of Devon, and adjoining the sea. 
I beg leave to observe, that, though 
an attempt to introduce this article 
has once before failed, yet [ arm 
confident, if I should be so for- 
tunate as to have my exertions se- 
conded in such a way as the na- 
ture of the concern requires, a 
considerable benefit would ulti- 
mately result to the country at 
Jarge, as well as to myself. The 
numberless obstacles which I had 
to encounter, during a period of two 
years, arising from heavy expenses, 
and local prejudices, must have 
damped my exertions, if I had 


not resolved at the onset to give it 





a decided trial. Perhaps no period 
could have offered so eligible as 
this, for the advantage of the en- 
terprize, owing to the present 
enormous prices of foreign marble. 
Iam sorry to see, daily, many un- 
accountable prejudices arise against 
most articles of the produce of our 
own country; but I hope time will 
remove them. It would be pre- 
sumption in me, to attempt to vie 
with the finer articles of conti- 
nental production in this line, but 
it cannot be denied, that the ap- 
plication of the marbles now pro- 
duced will be. useful, economical, 
ornamental, and worthy of encou- 
ragement. The advantages which 
would arise to the country at large 
from a general introduction of this 
article are very evident, and if I 
can be favoured with the patron- 
age and support of the Society of 
Arts, &c. towards accomplishing 
such object, they would meet with 
the warmest acknowledgements of 
many individuals beside myself. 


I have already prepared a great 
variety 
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variety of articles, such as chimney 
pieces, slabs, &c. of very large di- 
mensions, of these marbles, which 
are now ready for inspection ; and 
which will show, that I have en- 
tered into this business on an ex- 
tensive scale. 


I subscribe myself with great re- 
spect, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun P. Huspparp. 


The specimens of marble sent by 
Mr. Hubbard to the Society were 
each of them eight inches high, 
six inches broad, and one inch 
thick, and polished on one face; 
such are the dimensions pointed 
out by the advertisement of the 
Society, in order that a regular 
range of British marbles may be 
fixed round the Society’s Great 
Room, to shew to the public what 
our quarries can produce. Mr. 
Hubbard's marbles were, on being 
received, referred to the consi- 
deration of their Committee of 
Chemistry, and the following ad- 
ditional information obtained res- 
pecting the quarry and produce 
thereof, viz.— 

That the quarry which produced 
the different specimens is twelve 
acres in extent. 

That marble similar to each spe- 
Gimen can be distinctly precured. 

That Mr. Hubbard had then in 
his possession columns of red mar- 
ble, eight feet long, and two feet 
diameter, and believed that they 
might he got ten feet long, and 
five feet diameter, and that blocks 
of other kinds might be got of 
large sizes. 

That he had at that time slabs 
six inches long, by three fect six 
inches in width. 

That the quarry is close to the 
sea, and a part thereof covered by 
it at high water, and that he can 
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load vessels direct from the quarry, 
having made a wharf for that pure 
pose, 

That the quarry is situate about 
four miles from Teignmouth, and 
was first opened about sixteen 
years ago, and was afterwards neg- 
lected; but that it has been now 
worked by him for two years. 

That the marble is harder in 
quality as the mine goes deeper, 
and that some part of it rises fifty 
feet from the sea. 

That the sale price is about 
half that of foreign marble of simi- 
lar appearance ; that the general 
price. is now about four shillings 
per superficial foot, and will pra- 
bably be so reduced as to be de- 
livered at three shillings in London. 

That it will take a finer polists 
than any other marble found in the 
kingdotn, 

That he supposes from sixty to 
one hundred workmen may be 
employed in the quarry next au- 
tumn. 

That chimney pieces made from 
this marble are not injured from 
the heat of fire applied near to 
them, nor liable to crack from al- 
ternate sudden changes of heat and 
cold. 

That great part of the refuse 
stones of the quarry will burn to 
and that such lime is of sue 
perior quality to any other on that 
coast. 

The Society having taken into 
consideration the circumstance of 

Mr. Hubbard's having carricd their 
views to so great an extent, and of 
his unde taking xeing likely to 
prove highly advantageous to this 
conntry, voted to him their Gold 
Medal, although no specific pre- 
mium had been ever offered by 
them for coloured British Marbles. 

Mr. Hubbard afterwards pre- 


lime, 


sented the society with ten more 
specimens” 
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specimens from his quarry, which 
with two specimens of Devonshire 
marble presented by Lord Clifford, 
and two others presented by Mr. 
W. Coles, have been framed along 
the surbase of the Society's Great 
Room; where it is also intended 
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to place such other marbles, the 
produce of the British Empire, as 
may be presented to them, with 
references to each sample, that 
the public may know whence each 
kind can be procured. 





Report MADE TO THE Paysican AND MarHematicar CLAss oF THRE 


Frenca Instiruts, 
THE Crass, 


ow A Burninc Mirror, 


PRESENTED TO 


{By M. PeyArp.] 


PEYARD, who has just 

e published an elegant trans- 

lation of the Works of Archimedes, 
was naturally led to reflect on the 
means, which that great geometri- 
cian is said to have employed, to 
burn the fleet of Marcellus before 
Syracuse. Both the ancients and 
the authors of the middle age re- 
late, that he used a burning mir- 
ror; but none of them enter into 
the particulars sufficiently, to give 
us an accurate idea of his process. 
Anthemius, who built the church of 
Saint Sophia at Constantinople in 
the sixteenth century, and appears 
to have been a very intelligent arch- 
itect, invented an asseinblage of 
plane mirrors, to produce the saine 
effect as that of Archimedes. Since 
that time Kircher, who perhaps 
was unacquainted with the ai 
of Archimedes, thought of some- 
thing similar. Lastly, Count de 
Buffon constructed a burning mir- 
ror, composed of a hundred and 
sixty-eight plane glasses: and the 
experiments, in which he employed 
it, are well known. These three 


processes, which come to the same 
thing, are attended with serious 
incoaveniences. 

For a mirror to reflect to one 
aad the same point the rays of the 





sun, considered as parallel to each 
other, the reflecting surface must 
make part of that of a paraboloid 
of revolution, the axis of which is 
parallel to the rays of light, and its 
focus their point of union. If this 
mirror were composed of a number 
of plane mirrors of moderate size, 
the plane of each must be parallel 
to a tangent of the paraboloid at the 
point where it is cut by the corres- 
ponding radius vector. Now in 
consequence of the motion of the 
sun the position of the axis of the 
paraboloid changes with some rapi- 
dity. If the form of the mirror 
therefore be unchangeable, the 
whole must turn round the focns 
with the sun, which appears to be 
impracticable: and if the parts that 
compose it be moveable, independ- 
ent ofeach other, each of these 
parts must turn so as to be constant- 
ly perpéndicular to the right line, 
that bisects the angle formed bythe 
solar ray and the corresponding ra- 
dius vector. 

It appears difficult to give the 
component mirrors the movement 
in question by means of a machine, 
less perhaps because the change ia 
the sun’s declination would render 
this machine complex, than be- 


cause the expansion of the metallic 
rods 
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rods, used for imparting the mo- 
tion, would change in a perceptible 
and anforeseen manner the direc- 
tion of the component mirrors, 
and because the action of the ma- 
chinery would impart to each mir- 
ror a vibratory motion, that would 
keep the image in perpetual agi- 
tation. 

There remains no other reason- 
able way, therefore, of composing 
a burning mirror of several plane 
mirrors, but by entrusting each of 
the latter to an individual, charged 
with keeping it in the proper posi- 
tion for reflecting the image of the 
sun to adeterminate point, varying 
the position agreeably tothe motion 
of the sun. But M. Peyrard justly 
observes, that this methodis attend - 
ed with an inconvenience which 
must prevent its success. It is easy 
indeed for a single person, attentive 
and conveniently placed, to direct 
to a point the image of the sun 
reflected from a mirror of moderate 
size, and to keep it there, not- 
withstanding the motion of the lu- 
minary. ‘The difficulty would not 
be very great for three or four per- 
sons to do this at the same time. 
But if fifty, a hundred, or two 
hundred persons were employed to 
form a burning focus in this man- 


ner, as none of them could distin- . 


guish the image he sent from that 
sent by another, if one of the ima- 
ges alone should deviate from the 
focus, each of the co-operators 
would try whether it were his, and 
hence would arise an agitation and 
disorder, that would prevent the fo- 
cus from being tormed. ‘Thisincon- 
venience M. Peyrard puiposes to 
remove in a very ingenious way, 
by furnishing each of his mirrors 
with an apparatus not very com- 
plex, which we shall proceed to 
describe. 

A small telescope supported on a 
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stand, and furnished with two wires 
crossing each other in the focns of 
the glasses, may easily be directed 
to the point to which the image is 
to be conveyed. In this direction 
it is fixed by two screws. This 
telescope, without changing its di+ 
rection, is moveable on its axis be- 
tween two collars, and can be kept 
in any position round this axis by 
another screw. On this telescope 
is fixed the mirror, which it-care 
ries with it when it turns round its 
axis, and which, independent of 
this motion, is capable of turning 
round another axis, perpendicular 
to that of the telescope. The teles- 
cope is to be turned on its axis, till 
the axis of the mirror is perpendi- 
cular to the plane formed by the 
incident and reflected rays, and in 
this position it is to be fixed by a 
screw. Lastly, the mirror is to be 
turned on ils axis, till the reflected 
rays are parallel to the axis of the 
telescope, and then the image of 
the sun must strike the object at 
which the telescope points. 

The two movements here men- 
tioned are executed one after the 
other, and are capable of consider- 
able precision. With respect to 
the first, when the axis of the mir- 
ror is perpendicular to the plane of 
the incident and reflected rays, the 
edge of the frame, which is perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the mirror, 
throws its shadow in 4 planc paral- 
lel to the incident and reflected 
rays, and consequently parallel to 
the axis of the telescope. This sha- 
dow, therefore, of the boundary of 
the lighi reflected from the mirror, 
will cut an index projecting trom 
the telescope in a rightine at the 
same distance from the axis of 
the telescope, as the edge of the 
frame is. 

Accordingly, this right line be- 
ing traced on the face of the in- 
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dex, for executing the first mo- 
tion, it is sufficient to turn the te- 
lescope on its axis, till the shadow 
of the frame coincides wjth the 
right line on the index, which may 
be done with considerable pre- 
cision. 

For the second movement, it is 
clear, that, when the mirror is so 
placed as to have its reflected rays 
parallel to the axis of the teles- 
co 
and close to the edges of the frame, 
a little line of the silvering be re- 
moved, the want of silvering will 
produce a shadow that will fall on 
the middle of the right line of the 
index. This middle point being 
previously marked on the index, 
to execute the second movement it 
suffices to turn the mirror on its 
own axis, till the shadow of the 
unsilvered stroke falls on this 
point: which may be done with 
the same precision as the former 
movement. 

Thus we see, that every person 
employed, however great the num- 
ber, may direct the image he pro- 
duces to the point assigned for the 


, if in the axis of the mirror,” 
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focus, without troubling himself 
about what is done by the others, 
and without being disturbed by 
their operations. It may be ob- 
served too, that the motion of the 
sun in its diurnal axis, is not se 
rapid, but that one person might 
attend to ten mirrors near each 
other, and keep them in the right 
position, which would greatly di- 
minish the trouble and expense of 
the process. | 
We are of opinion, therefore, 
that M. Peyrard has carried the 
construction of burning mirrors, 
composed of several plane mirrors, 
to a degree of perfection that it had 
not before acquired, and appears 
to us to merit the approbation of 
the class. 
Done at the Palace of the Arts, 
3d of August, 1807. 
Cartes, 
Rocuon, 
Monee, Reporters. 
The class approves this report, 
and adopts its conclusions. 
DELAMBRE, Perpetual Sec 
Paris, 4th August 1807. , 
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Ope to tut New Yaar, 1809. i} 


[By Henry James Prsz, Poet Laureat.] 


NE ec ae 


F ULL orb’d in equinoctial skies, 
When the pale moon malignant rides, 

And bids the howling tempest rise, 
_ And swells the ocean’s briny tides, 
Dreadful against the sounding shore, 
The winds and waves tumultuous roar, 1 
The torrent-braving mound in vain ' 
The stormy inroad would restrain, | 
The surges with resistless sway 
Force o'er the labour’d mole their way, 

| Scorn every weak resource of human toil, 

O'erwhelm the peopled town, and waite the cultur'd soil, rf 


But when, by native fences barr'd | 
From billowy rage, the happier land, 4 

And rocky cliffs for ever stand Mis 
To the wide water’d coast a guard, 

Such as on Vecta’s southern steep, 

Look down defiance on the raging deep, 

Such as on Dover's breezy down, 

On Gallia’s hostile borders frown, 

Though billows urging billows roar, 

And idly beat against the shore, 

While from the heights sublime the swain 

Mocks the vain efforts of the foaming main, 

Till Nature bids the deluged surge subside, 

Hush'd is the tempest’s voice, and refluent rolls the tide, 
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So o'er Europa’s ravaged plain, 
We saw the torrent of wild war 
Resistless spread its iron reign, 
And scatter ruin wide and far ; f 
The embattled wall, the warlike band, ie 
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Vainly the Tyrant’s course withstaad ; 
Before the impious sons of Gaul. : 
The legions fy, the bulwarks fll 
2 Yet 
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Yet Britain's floating castles sweep 

Invasion from her subject deep, 

Yet by her rocks secure from Secs, 

Securer by ber patriot arm, 

Iberia turns the battle’s tide, 

Resists the injurious Tyrant’s pride, 

While freely floating in the ambient sky, 
Sacred to Freedom's cause, their mingled ensigns fly; 








Ope ror His Masestry’s Brrtu-Day, 
[By the same. ] 


HILE Europe with dejected eye 
Beholds around her rural reign, 
Whilom of Peace the fair domain, 
The scene of desolation lie ; 
Or if with trembling hope she cast 
Her look on hours of glory past, 
And burn again with virtuous fame, 
Her ancient bonours to reclaim, 
And brace the corslet on her breast, 
And grasp the spear, and wave the crest ; 
Yet lies her course through war’s ensanguined flood ; 
Yet must she win her way thro’ carnage and thro’ blood, 


Ah ! happier Britain, o’er thy plain 
Still smiling Peace and Freedom reign ; 
And while thy sons with pitying eye, 
Behold the fields of ruin round them lie ; 
The storms that shake each neighbour realm with fear, 
Like distant thunder roll upon the ear : 
They bless the halcyon hour that gave 
To rule a people free and brave ; 
A patriot monarch all their own, 
Their swords his bulwark, and their hearts his throne. 
And while to this auspicious day 
The Muse devotes her tributary lay, 
A nation’s vows in choral Pzan join 
And consecrate to Fame a ‘‘ verse as mean as mine.” 


Yet not to selfish thoughts confin’d 

Are the warm feelings of a virtuous mind ; 
The royal Patriot, while he views 

Peace o'er his realms her bliss diffuse, 

Mourns for the sorrows that afflict mankind. 
Go forth, my sons, he cries; my Britons, go, 
And rescue Europe from her ruthless foe. 





Behold 
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Behold in arms Austria’s imperial Lord ; 
Behold Iberia draw the avenging sword ; 

O let with their's your mingled ensigns fly, 
In the great cause of injur’d Liberty!  ‘ 
Go forth, my sons, and to the world declare, 
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When suffering Freedom calls, Britannia’s arms are there. 








WYOMING. 
[From Mr, Camper's Gertrude of Wyoming. } 


I. 
N Susquehana’s side, fair Wyoming ! 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin’d wall 
And roof-less homes a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore, 
Sweet land! may [ thy lost delights recal, 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore, 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania's shore! 


II. 
Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do, 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the prest brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew : 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town, 


III. 
Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo see 
Disporting like ‘a meteor on the lakes— 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree : 
And every sound of life was full of glee, 
From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of men, 
While heark’ning, fearing nought their revelry, 
The wild deer arch’dhis neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 


IV. 
And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard but in trans-atlantic story rung, 
For here the exile met from ev'ry clime, 
And spoke in friendship ev'ry distant tongue: 


Men 
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Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung, ~ 
Were but divided by the running brook ; | 
And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sung, 

On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook, 


The blue ey’d German chang’'d his sword to pruning-hook. 


V. 
Nor far some Andalusian saraband, 
Would sound to many a native roundelay. 
But who is he that yet a dearer land ; 
Remembers over hills and far away ? 
Green Albyon ! what though he no more survey 
Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 
Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar ! 


Vi. 
Alas! poor Caledonia's mountaineer, 
That want's stern edict e’er, and feudal grief, 
Had forc'd him from a home he lov'd so dear ! 
Yet found he here a home, and glad relief, 
And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf, 
That fir’d his Highland blood with mickle glee ; 
And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
Who taught those sires of Empire yet tobe, 
To plant the tree of life,—to plant fair freedom’s tree ! 


VII. 
Here was not mingled in the city’s pomp 
Of life’s extremes the grandeur and the gloom ; 
Judgment awoke not here her dismal tromp, 
Nor seal'd in blood a fellow creature's doom, 
Nor mourn’d the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man, beloved of all, 
Suffic’d where innocence was yet in bloom, 
To sway the strife that seldom might befall, 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hall. 


VIIT; 
How rev'rend was the look, serenely aged, 
He bore, this gentle Pennsylvanian sire, 
Where all but kindly fervors were assuag’d, 
Undimm'd by weakness’ shade, or turpid ire ; 
And though amidst the calm of thought entire, 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, ‘twas earthly fire 
That fled composure’s intellectual ray, 
As Etna’s fires grow dim before the rising day. 
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TX. 
I boast no song in magic wonders rife, 
But yet, oh Nature! is there nought to prize, 
Familiar in thy bosom-seenes of life ? 
And dwells in daylight truths salubrious skies 
No form with which the soul may sympathise ? 
Young innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise, 
An inmate in the home of Albert smil’d, 
Or blest his noonday walk—she was his only child. 


X. 
The rose of England bloom'd on Gertrude’s cheek— 
What though these shades had seen her birth, her sire 
A Briton’s independence taught to seek . 
Far western worlds; and there bis household fire 
The light of social love did long inspire, 
And many a halcyon day he liv'd to see 
Unbroken, but by one misfortune dire, 
When fate had reft her mutua) heart—but she 
Was gone—and Gertrude clim’d a widow'd father’s knee. 


ps 
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‘HENRY. WALDEGRAVE. 
[From the Same.} 


“© A ND nought within the grove was seen or heard, 
But stock-doves plaining through its gloom profound, 
Or winglet of the fairy humming bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fluttering round ; 
When lo! there enter’d to its inmost ground 
A youth, the stranger of a distant land ; 
He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late th’ equator suns his cheek had tann’d, 
And California's gales his roving bosom fann’d. 


: XIII. 
A steed, whose rein hung loosely o'er his arm, 
He led dismounted ; ere his leisure pace, 
Amid the brown leaves, could her ear alarm, 
Close he had come, and worshipp’d for a space 
Those downcast features: she her lovely face 
Uplift one on, whose lineaments and frame 
Were youth and manhood’s intermingled grace : 
Iberian seem'd his boot—his robe the same, 


And well the Spanish plume his lofty looks became, ay 
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XIV. 
For Albert's home he songht-—her finger fair 
Has pointed where the father’s mansion stood. 
Returning from the copse he soon was there ; 
And soon has Gertrade hied from dark green wood ; 
Nor joyless, by the conyerse, understood 
Between the man of age and pilgrim young, 
That gay congeniality of mood, 
And early liking from acquaintance sprung : 
Fall fluently convers'd their guest in England's tongue, 


XV. 
And well could he his pilgrimage of taste 
Unfold,—and much they lov’d his fervid strain, 
While he each fair variety retrac’d 
Of climes, and manners, o'er the eastern main : 
Now happy Switzer's hills, --romantic Spain,— 
Gay lilied fields of France,—or, more refin'd, 
The soft Ausonia’s monumental reign ; 
Nor less each rural image he designed, 
Than all the city’s pomp and home of human kind, 


XVI. 
Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 
Of Nature's savage glories he would speak,— 
The loneliness of earth that overawes,— 
Where, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 
The lama-driver’on Peruvia’s peak, 
Nor living voice nor motion marks around ; 
But storks fhat to the boundless forest shriek, 
Or wild-cane arch bigh flung o’er gulph profound, 
That fluctuates when the storms of Ei Dorado sound. 


XVII. 
Pleas'd with his guest, the good man still would ply 
Each earnest question, and his converse court ; 
But Gertrude, as she ey'd him, knew not why 
A strange andtroubling wonder stopt her short. 
** In England thou hast been,—and, by report, 
** An orphan’s name (quoth Albert) may’st have known : 
** Sad tale !—when latest fell our frontier fort,— 
** One innocent—one soldier’s child—alone 
** Was spar’d, and brought to me, who lov'd him as my own.—« 


XVI. 
** Young Henry Waldegrave! three delightful years 
** These very walls his infant sports did see ; 
‘* But most I loy’d him when his parting tears 
** Alternately bedew'd my child'and me; 


« His 
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** His sorest parting, Gertrude, was from thee ; 

** Nor half its grief his little heart could hold; 

«* By kindred he was sent for o'er the sea, 

** They tore him from us when but twelve years old, 

s* And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consol'd."— 


XIX. 
His face the wand’rer hid,—but could not hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ;— 
«« And speak, mysterious stranger !” (Gertrude cried) 
«* It is !—it is !—J knew—I knew him well! 
«« 'Tis Waldegrave'’s self, of Waldegrave come to tell !" 
A burst of joy the father’s lips declare ; 
But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell : 
At once his open arms embrac’d the pair, 
Was never group more blest, in this wide world of care, 


XX. 
*¢ And will ye pardon then (replied the youth) 
*« Your Waldegrave's feigned name, and false attire ? 
** T durst not in the neighbourhood, in truth, 
** The very fortunes of your house enquire ; 
«* Lest one that knew me might some tidings dire 
‘* Impart, and I my weakness all betray ; 
** For had I lost my Gertrude, and my sire, 
«« I meant but o’er your tombs to weep a day, 
«© Unknown I meant to weep, unknown to pass away. 


* XXII, 
«¢ But here ye live,—ye bloom,—in each dear face 
¢* The changing hand of time I may not blame ; 
«* For thee, it hath but shed more reverend grace, 
¢* And here, of beauty perfected the frame ; 
*¢ And well I know your hearts are still the same,— 
«¢ They could not change—ye look the very way, 
** As when an orphan first to you I came. 
«¢ And have ye heard of my poor guide, I pray ? 


‘© Nay wherefore weep we, friends, on such a joyous day ? 


XXH. 
** And art thou here ? or is it but a dream ? 


‘© And wilt thou, Waldegrave, wilt thou leave us more? 


«* No, never! thou that, yet dost lovelier seem 

‘¢ Than aught on earth—than ev'n thyself of yore— 
¢« T will not part thee from thy father’s shore ; 

‘* But we shall cherish him with mutual arms, 

« And hand in hand again the path explore, 

** Which every ray of young remembrance warms, 


«¢ While thou shalt be my own with all thy truth and charms.” 
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: XXIII. 
At morn, as if beneath a Galaxy 
Of over-arching groves in blossoms white, 
Where all was od’rous scent and harmony, 
And gladness to the heart, nerve, ear, and sight : 
There if, oh gentle love !. I read aright, 
The utterance that seal'd thy sacred bond, 
"Twas listening to these accents of delight, 
She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond 
Expression’s pow’r to paint, all languishingly fond, 


XXIV, 
** Flow'r of my life, so lovely, and so Ione! 
*¢ Whom I would rather in this desart meet, 
*€ Scorning, and scorn’d by fortune’s pow'r, than own 
** Her pomp and splendor lavish’d at iny feet! - 
** Turn not from me thy breath, more exquisite 
«« Than odours,cast on. heav'n’s own shrine—to please 
‘* Give me thy love, than luxury more sweet, 
“* And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze, 
«« When Coromandel’s ships return from Indian seas,” 


SXV. 
Then would that home admit them—happier far 
Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon 
While, here and there, a solitary star 
Flush’d in the dark‘aing firmament of June ; 
And silence brought the soul-felt hour, full soon, 
Ineffable, which I may not pourtray ; 
For never did,the Hymenean moon 
A paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 
Tn all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray." 








DEATH OF ALBERT AND GERTRUDE. 
[From the same.] 


_ SMXVIT. 

¢ UT short that contemplation—sad and short 

The pause to,bid each much-lov'd scene adieu ! 
Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 
Where friendly swords were drawn, and banners flew ; 
Ah! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
Was near ?—yet there, with Just of murd’rous deeds, 
Gleam‘d like a basilisk, from woods in view, 
The ambush'd foeman's eye—his volley speeds, 
And Albert—Albert—falls ! the dear old father bleeds ! 


XXVIIE 
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And tranc’d in giddy horror Gertrude swoon'd ; ®, 
Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 

Say, burst they, borrow’d from her father’s wound, 
These drops ?—Oh God ! the life-blood is her own ; 
And falt'ring, on her Waldegrave’s bosom thrown— 
** Weep not, O Love !"—she cries, ‘‘ to see me bleed— 
** Thee, Gertrude’s sad ‘survivor, thee alone— 

‘* Heaven's. peace commiserate ; for scarce I_ heed 





« These wounds ;—yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 


XXIX. 
“* Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 
‘* Of fate ; while I can feel thy drear caress ; 
‘© And when this heart hath ceas’d to beat—oh !_ think, 
‘* And let it mitigate thy woe’s excess, 
** That thou hast been to me all tendernezg, 
** And friend to more than human friendshivy jast, 
*« Oh !: by that retrospect of happiness, 
** And by the hopes of an immortal trust, ~ = 
** God shall assuage thy pangs—when I| am laid imigst? 


XXX: 
‘* Go, Henry, go not back, when [ depart, 
‘*« The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 
‘* Where my. dear father took thee to his heart. 
«* And Gertrude thought it ecstacy to rove’ © 
** With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
“* Of peace,—imagining her lot was cast 
‘* In heav'n ; for ours was not like earthly love, 
‘¢ And must this parting be our very last ? 
** No! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. °' 


XXXI. 
«* Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth,— 
‘«* And thee, more lov’d, than aught beneath the sun, 
«© If I had liv'd to smile but on the birth 
‘* Of one dear pledge ;—but shall there the; be none, 
«* In future time—po gentle little one, 
‘« To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me. 
«© Yet seems it, ev'n while life's last pulses ram, 
‘¢ A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 7 <9 
«© Lord of my bosom’s love! to die beholding thee 


XXXIT. ie 
Housh'd were his Gertrude’s lips! but still their bland. 


And beautiful expression seem’d to melt 
With love that could not.die! and still his hand 


She presses to the heart no more that feit. 
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Ah hert ! where once each fond affection dwelt; 

Andéeatures yet that spoke a soul more fair, 

Mire, gazing, agonizing as he knelt,— 

QG them that stood encircling his despair, 

He heard some friendly words ;—but knew not what they were, 


XXXII. 7 
For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band. With solemn rites between, 
*Twas sung, how they were lovely in their lives, 
And in their deaths had not divided been. \ 
Touch'd by the music, and the melting scene, 
Was scarce one tearless eye amidst the crowd :— 
Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass’d each much lov’d shroud== 
While woman’s softer soul in woe dissolv'’d aloud. 


XXXIV. 
Then mournfulJy the parting bugle bid 
Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and truth ; 
Prone to the dust afflicted Waldegrave hid 
His face sn earth ;—him watch'd in gloomy ruth, 
His worcdland guide : but words had none to sooth 
‘The grief that knew not consolation’s name : 
Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 
Ye watch'd, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Sonvulsive, ague-like across his shuddering frame} 


XXXV. 
‘ And I could weep ;"—th’ Oneyda chief 
His deseant wildly thus begun ; . 
‘ But that I may not stain with grief 
'¢ The death-song of my father’s son ! 
'€ Or bow this head in woe ; 
« For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 
* To-morrow Aerovski's breath, 
‘ (That fires yon 4eav’n with storms of death), 
¢ Shall light us © the foe : 
‘© And we shal’share, my Christian boy! 
‘ The foema?5 blood, the avenger’s joy ! 


: XXXVI. 
« But Lind my flow’r, whose breath was giv'n 
“« By genii o'er the deep, 
« ‘Te spirits of the white man’s heay’n 
«« prbid not thee to weep :— 
«« Nor will the Christian host, 
« Nor will thy father's spirit grieve 
‘ To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 
‘* Lamenting take a mournful leave 
“* Of ber who loy'd thee most : 
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“* She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
** Thy sun—thy heav’n—of ldet delight t=» 


XXXVII. 
** To-morrow let us do or die! 
** But when the bolt of death is hurl’d, 
‘* Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 
‘* Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 
** Seek we thy once-lov’d home 
** The hand is gone that cropt its flowers: 
‘* Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 
“© Cold is the hearth within their bow’rs ! 
‘© And should we thither roam, 
** Itsechoes, and its empty tread, 
*€ Would sound like voices from the dead ! 


XXXVI. 
** Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
‘* Whose streams my kindred nation quaff’d ; 
** And by my side, in battle true, ) 
‘© A thousand warricrs drew the shaft ? 
‘© Ah! there in desolation cold, 
“« The desert serpent dwells alone, 
“« Where grass o’ergrows each mould’ring bone, 
** And stones themselves to ruin grown, 
“« Like me, are death-like old, 
‘** Then seek we not their camp—for there— 
** The silence dwells of my despair ! 


XXXIX, 
‘Bot hark, the truamp!—to morrow thou 
‘« In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears: 
‘© Ev'n from the land of shadows now 
<* My father’s awful ghost appears, 
«© Amidst the clouds that round us rofl ; 
** He bids my soul for battle thirst-— 
“«« He bids me dry the last-—the first— 
«« The only tears that ever burst 
«* From Outalissi’s soul ; 
“« Because I may not stdin with grief 
‘“* The death-song of an Indian chief.” 
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FEMALE EDUCATION, 


[From Mrs. West's “ Mother.”) , 


N°“t yet content with precepts, patient form, 
By firm exaniple and restrictions wise, 

Early begun and patiently pursu’d, 

What these stern times require, an upright mind: 

First school thyself, nip in thy heart the germ 

Of preference ; ‘twill cover all the soil, 

Prolific as the Indian fig, whose shade 

Conceals a caravan. Nor quicker shoots 

The tall banana, when the torrent rains 

Have drench'd sometropic-region, parch’d and bare; 

Tho’ with redundant vegetable powers 

Indu’d, than in the mother’s doting heart 

Springs the foul creeper, rank partiality ; 

Foul, when impregnating the noxious blasts 

Of envy, on a neighbouring plant it sheds 

Mildew and gnawing cancer ; but most foul; 

When with inebriating fumes, it clouds 

Maternal justice, robing in the guise 

Of supernatural worth one idol child, 

Or from some weeping innocent purloins 

Its dowerof equal love, Rise, prescient Muse ! 

Rend time’s dark mantle, and to folly shew 

Years of reproach, of sorrow, and of shame, 

Fulfilling slow their melancholy round, 

And‘scourging her with scorpions. Shew the god 

Of her fond dotage, writh'd by torturing pain 

Owing its mortal lineage, while it sinks 

To an untimely grave, and there inhumes 

Her peace, her hope. Or, shew it as distain'd 

By stubborn guilt, glorying in infamy, 

Nursing the poisonous asp ingratitude 

To sting a.mother’s heart. Such bitter fruits 

Spring from indulgence; bodies rack’d with pain 

By early gluttony, by numbing sloth 

Contracted into joyless lassitude ; 

Or to thy vigils, Dissipation, forc’d 

An infant-worshipper, at the gay shrine 

Inhaling atropby, or phthisis pale, 

Mortal as the feign’d upas, and more vast 

Their desolation, which no skilful son 

Of Peean can arrest, no healing plant 

Med'cine, no charm subdue : death to the joys 

Of many a parent, many alover ; death 

To the fair blossom of expanding worth. 
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Or, grant the vigorous well knit frame resist 
These strong assailments,: dread their fiercer ill, 
An uncorrected mind ; passions indulg’d 
To mad extravagance ; manners untrain’d 
To courtesy ortenderness; contempt 
Of others: love of self; obstinate pride, 
Wedded to swart and purblind ignorance,— 

A wayward witch, who throws her random shafts 
At virtue and at knowledge. Such thy boy ; 

Thy girl'a forward vixew pertly train'd 

To point, or ogle, or, with mimiestate 

To glide around thé room a lady Bell 

In birthday pomp complaining that she fears 

Her beauty is too killing. Does she sing 

To please the captain? Does the moppet tell 

She danc’d with a young lord, and won his heart ? 
Gives she prompt answers? Does she never run 
To hide her blushes in her mother’s arms 
Oppress’d by observation or by praise ? 

And shall this babe-coquette at the dessert 

Preside sole orator, affronteach guest, 

Banish improving converse, carve the ice, 
Engross the sweetmeats, and, with copious draughts, 
Quaff fettery’s deleteriouscup? Away! 

Give me the rod and scourge the brat to school. 


But from yon lonely corner lead to view 
That poor neglected girl, esteem'da dolt. 
Mamma indeed objects, ‘* "Tis awkward, plain, 
‘ Inelegant, ill-dress'd.” Shame on her pride 
Who by the idle vanities of dress 
Denotes contempt or kindles self-regard. 
Bring me this slighted child. She trembles, weeps, 
Shrinks from my proffer’d hand, looks round alarm'd, 
Steals on my face one timid glance and smiles 
To see a friendly aspect. Half assur’d 
She speaks, then pauses, She has much to tell ; 
But fears lest her untutor’d tongue should drop 
Soine coarse expression, or that nurse will chide 
If troublesome. © See by my side all day 
Patient she stands, while gentle offices 
Speak her strong sense of kindness. Mother, turn! 
Regard this blameless claimant ; though her eye 
Beam not the lustrous ray of beauty, see 
Intelligence and gratitude. Her mien 
Ishomely, but thy forming hand may give 
Polish'd deportment ; or if stubbora joints 
- Frustrate thy plastic skill, through this harsh mould 
Th’ unfading charms of a celestial mind 
May dart unenvied beauty, On this arm, 
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Brown and misshapen, mayst thou lean; this breast 
May hide thy tears and blushes, when the shame 
Of that fair wanton, taught by thee to run 

The maze of folly, ends in guilt her course 
Begun in vanity, and bids thee beg 

For death, in bitterness of self-reproach ; 

While this kind nurse, by ministrations wise, 
And sweet endearinents, piously withstands 

Thy prayer, and on thy héany pillow sheds 

The healing opiate of consoling love. 


But who comes now, with philosophic air, 
Sententious, ripe in judgment, tho’ in size 
A pigmy. ‘Tis a tiny Socrates, 
Now call'd a child of reason. It will run, 
If you will tell it the inherent laws 
Of motion. It will say its task, but first 
Convince it language is the privilege 
Of man. ‘Tis fixed and mute, if you attempt 
The sternness of command ; for well it knows 
Its high prerogatives, equal and free. 
And it can prate of rights, bid you assign 
Your motives of decision, school your faults, 
And argue you to silence, Gracious Heaven ! 
Transport me o’er the mountains of the moon, 
Where Afric breeds her monsters ; bid me cast 
In Norway's seas my anchor, on the back 
Of some vast kraken slumbering ; let me hear, 
Mid Portobello’s putrid swamps, the hiss 
Of serpents vast, whose pois’nous volumes roll] 
O’er many a rood, rather than chain me down 
To this portent, this fearful augury 
Of unexampled times—when early train’d 
To disputation, to confess no law 
But its own choice, no light except the beam 
Of reason dim in all, in some extinct, 
And where most bright, dubious and changeable, 
‘The educated sceptic comes prepar’d 
To wage Typhzean war with heaven; nor asks 
His unrepented sins and furious lusts 
To goad him on, bewilder’d, to the gulph 
Of Infidel despair. These are not times 
Of Pagan ignorance: we halt.not now 
Between the koran and the cross, nor seek, 
By metaphysic’s darkling guidance, Him 
Whom clearly shewn we worship, and confess, 
By dedication and external forms, 
‘To be our sovereign. Rebels we may be, 
Or subjects liege ; notaliens, free to chuse 
Roman or Spartan statutes, or to stand 
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In the Lyceum, or the porch, or seek, 
From Zoroaster or Confucius sage, 
A God of fire, or moral institutes. 


Mothers, attend ! a hand divine hath bless’d 
Your infants, and a heavenly voice prociaim'd 
Them meet for full beatitude. But say, 

Did Jewish matrons to Messiah bring 

Young reasoning scribes, in argument acute, 
Who cavill’d with their Saviour, nor received 
His benediction, till they knew what good 
Extended hands convey ; or docile babes, 
Humble and gentle, with affections warm, 
Prompt to ingenuous faith and guileless trust ? 
Such is the sweet simplicity that marks 

The faithful christian : such the character 
On which, as on a bank of violets, 

The soul reposes, weary and displeas'd 

With long pursuit of earih-born vanities, 
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MARIA. 
[From the same. } 


OME, strew with flowers the bridal-path, and wake 
The village-bells, to tell with merry peals 
Maria's nuptials, lovely, chaste, and young ; 
Nobly descended, royally allied, 
A widow'd mother’s comforter and friend, 
Of Waldegrave’s stem fair scion to ingraft 
Its blood and virtues on some honor'd house, 
Worthy such high afflance. At the shrine 
Of sweetness, goodness, truth, Love bow’d, nor long 
Was Hymen absent ; but the cypress bud 
Mix'd in his roseate wreaths. One year revolves : 
The village bells now toll the funeral knell ; 
The groves of Beeston, that with pride receiv’d 
Their angel-habitant so late, now hang 
Their solemn umbrage o'er the cavalcade 
Of death, slow pacing where Maria erst 
Shone like a vernal morn. Ah! what remains 
Of hopes so brilliant, of deserts so high, 
To sooth the widow’d aE, et or console 
A matron vers’d in woe? Yon infant-boy— 


Whose birth records his mother’s death, the heir 
Of these domains, beneath _ shade he sports— 
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Inquires why he is pitied, and what means 
Maternal love, atie to him unknown. 


So when the fall’n Emathian race through Rome 
Walk’d in captivity, a dolorous band, 
Young Perseus, Jaughing in his nurse's arms, 
Seem'd toenjoy the triumph. Ruthless hearts, 
Who mock'd a king in chains, yearn’d to behold 
The sportive babe, unconscidus of his wrongs, 
Enjoy the pageantry which told his doom, 
A slave, an orphan, not Achaia’s lord. 
























THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
[From the same.) 


BRITAIN, native isle, whose triumphs warm 
() My breast with ardour, for whose wrongs [ mourn 
And with a woman’s weakness shuddering hear 
Thy dangers! Queen of ocean! with regret 
I must accuse thee, tho’ thy victor-flag 
Flames like a steady cynosure to shew 
A darkling world the port where liberty, 
Honour, and trath, the‘r votive altars guard 
Bears not that banner, in its ample field, 
The Christian symbol] ? Christian are thy hosts, 
And on the word of God thy Christian crown 
Recumbent lies. Why then like Carmel’s churl, 
Withhoid thy living waters, and thy bread 
Of life from hungry strangers, subject now 
To allthy laws, except thy laws divine ? 


Art thou the nation maritime, beheld 
l.ong since by Amos’ son in vision clear, 
Beyond the Ethiopic floods, with wings 
Proteeting other lands, and sending forth 
Her fragile vessels over distant seas? 

And shall the awful mandate to collect 
Israel oppress’d and scatter’d and to bear 
The converts to their God in Palestine, 

Be to thy care intrusted ? Sanctify 
‘Luyself forthe high mission, and become 
In purpose, asin fact, heav’a's minister. 


Say, shall thy red-cross standard wave sublime 
O'er golden Inde, and Satan’s idol-helds 
Peel not its influence ? Still the blazing pyres 
Proclaim where superstition immolates 


The 
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The self-devoted, Still in Ganges flood 

Besotted myriads seek for health, and life, 

And pardon, and beatitude. Qn earth 

The Fakir lies, and stil], with eyelids shorn, 

Looks at the sun on his meridian throne, 

And deems his tortures virtue. Britain, say, 
Whereare thy temples, wherethy white-rob'd priests, 

Thy bloodless altars, and thy sacred creeds? 

Hast thou no true ablution to despoil 

Ganges of worship ? no pure tite, no prayer, 

No adjuration, from his trance ef pain 

To rouse the Fakir ? no consoling chant 

To tell the widow her Redeemer lives, 

And snatch her from the flames? O teach those groves, — 
Rich with redundant beauty, fragrance, fruit, 

And shade salubrious, all the swelling pomp 

Of Asiatic foliage,—teach those groves 

‘To echo other sounds than Bramah’s name, 

And other incantations! Be the songs 

Of Sion heard from fertile Malabar 

Tosandy Arcot, to the beauteous shores 

Of rich Orissa, and Bengal, profuse 

Of all life needs, save that for which we live. 

O spread those echoes o'er the peaceful seas, 

Peopled with barks innumerous! Let them sound 

In every spicy isle, and palm-crown'd bay, 

Where commerce spreads her tent, or stays her oar, 
Wherever waves thy banner, bid it shade 

The house of God ; where’er thy tongue is heard, 

O let it, like an angel's trumpet, tell 

Messiah’s kingdom of good-will and peace, 

Friendship and truth to man ; to God the rites 

Of firm obedience, gratitude, and love. | 
Exalt the full hosanna, till it soars 

High as thé lofty mountains of the moon, 

And wakens Afric’s savage genius, there 

In gloomy state reposing; bid him yield 

His bloody banquets, and his demon-gods ; 

Call on the tawny Moor to lay aside 

That sensual creed which binds him to afflict, 
And hate, the Christian. ‘TeachCanadian tribes, 
Who wander vast Columbia’s northern wilds, 
To hope a better heav'n than that they paint, 
Areskoui’s gift beyond the lakes, compos’d i 
Of forests stor’d with game, and sunny plains, 

But chief, O guilt! O'grief! lasting disgrace 

To thy renown to say, ‘tis yet undone ! 

Teach those whom Afric’s vices, or thine own, 

Have made thy captives—those who ceaseless toil { 
Beneath a burning sun, to swe!] thy marts 
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With produce exquisite ; those most forlorn, 
Whom thou hast reft of country, and disjoin’d 
From nature's ties ; O teach those men of woes, 
The God thou worshippest. So when they sit, 
Their labour ended, musing on the piains 

Of Guinea, or on Benin’s cooling palms, 

Till sorrow kindles vengeance, and they dare 

To brave, by crime, the tortures which they deem 
Will send them to the reaims so lov’d, so mourn’d— 
Visions more mild may rise, list’ning the themes 
Of heavenly mercy, and eternal rest 

To deep affliction. Down their glossy cheeks 
Shall stream the tears of piety and joy, 

Dews of an ardent heart, producing now 

Far nobler passions than revenge and hate. 


O Britain ! cleanse thy glory from this stain, 
Of nations most illustrious ! Blush to hear 
That Lusitanian and Castilian kings 
First labour’d tn their colonies to fix 
The canker’d scion they mistaking deem’d 
The tree of life ; whilst thou, in whose bless'd soil 
It grows redundant, check’d by counsels cold, 
Selfish, or atheistical, hast giv’n 
To the true plant no culture, nor convey’d 
Its fruit to d&Stant regions. Hangs the sword 
Of desolation o’er thy head, scarce staid 
l'rom hewing down thy greatness ? Are thy sons 
Torn from the walks of peace, thy treasure drain’d 
And thy vast genius circumscrib’d with laws 
Abhorrent to thy nature, but impos'd 
By the stern times, and wilt thou not inquire 
How thou hast sinn’d to Heav’n, nor weep th’ offence. 
Of cold indifference in a sacred cause ? 


Yet, Britain, know, whether thy hallow'd hand 
Shall usherin the dawn, or, fearful still, 
Curtain its beams, the sun of truthrshall rise, 
Shine from the orient, light those scatter'd isles, 
Which, like green emeralds, sparkle on the breast 
Of the Pacific and Atlantic seas, 
Blazing from Greenland to the southern pole, 
O’er Apalachian mountains, on the top 
Of Andes, onthe high Riphean rocks, 
O’er the long chain which shoots from Caucasus 
To sea-wash'd Anadir ; where India’s hills 
Stop the monsoon’s strong current, to the heights 
Of Ethiopia, where the Nile collects 
Her waters inexhaustible, shall sound 
The echoing lauds of universal man 
Hymning one common God, the God of peace, 
And purity, and fellowship, and love, 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TITANS. 
(From Mr. Exron’s Translation of Hesiod. } 


H* ceas'd. The gift-dispensing Gods around 

, Heard, and in praise assented: ner till then 
So burn‘d each breast with ardour to destroy, 

All on that day roused infinite the war, 

Female and male: the Titan Deities, 

‘The Gods from Saturn sprang, and those whom Jove 

From subterraneous gloom released to light : 

Terrible, strong, of force enormous; burst 

A hundred arms from all their shoulders huge : 

From all their shoulders fifty heads upsprang 

O’er limbs of sinewy mould. They then array'd 

Against the Titans in fell combat stood, 

And in their nervous grasp wielded aloft 

Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 

The Titan Phalanx clos’d: then hands of strength 

Join'd prowess, and display’d the works of war. 

Tremendous then th’ immeasurable sea 

Roar’d; earth resounded : the wide heaven throughout 

Groan'd shattering : from its base Olympus vast 

Reel’d to the violence of Gods: the shock 

Of deep concussion rock’d the dark abyss 

Remote of Tartarus: the shrilling din 

Of hollow tramplings, and strong battle-strokes, 

_ And measureless uproar of wild pursuit, 

So they reciprocal their weapons hurl'd 
Groan-scattering ; and the shout of either host 
Burst in exhorting ardour to the stars 
Of heaven ; with mighty war-cries either host 
Encountering clos'd, 

Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb his full power; but instant in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill’d 
With his omnipotence. At once he loos'd 
His whole of might, and put forth all the God. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, flash’d 
With his continual presence ; for he pass’d 
Incessant forth, and scattered fires on fires. 
Hurl'd from his hardy grasp the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift ; the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendour, and the thanderbolt 
Fell : roar’d around the nurture-yielding earth 
In conflagration, far on every side 
Th’-immensity of forest crackling blaz’d : 
Yea, the broadearth burn’d red, the streams that mix 
With ocean, and the deserts of the sea, 
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Round and around the Titan brood of Earth 

Roll'd the hot vapour on its fiery surge ; 

The liquid heat air’s pure expanse divine 

Suffus'd : the radiance keen of quivering flame 
That shot from writhen lightnings, each dim orb 
Strong though they were intolerable smote, 

And scorch'd their blasted vision. Through the void 
Of Erebus, the preternatural glare 

Spread, mingling fire with darkness. But to see 
Wi homan eye and hear with ear of man, 

_Flad been as if midway the spacious heaven, 
Hartling with earth, shock’d—e’en as nether earth 
Crash'd from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
Fell ruining from high. So vast the din, 

When, Gods encountering Gods, the clang of arms 
Commingled, and the tumult roat’d from heaven, 








TARTARUS AND THE FALL OF THE TITANS. 


[From the Same. ] 


URL’D from their sinewy grasp: with missile storm 
f The Titan host o’ershadowing, them they drove 
All-haughty as they were, with hands of strength 
O'ercoming them, beneath th’ expanse of earth, 
And bound with galling chains; so far beneath 
This earth, as earth is distant from the sky ; 
So deep the space to darksome Tartarus. 
A brazen anvil rushing from the sky 
Through thrice three days would toss in airy whirl, 
Nor touch this earth till the tenth sun arose : 
Or down earth's chasm precipitate revolve, 
Nor till the tenth sun rose attain the verge 
Or Tartarus. A fence of massive brass 
Is forg’d around: around the pass is roll’d 
A night of triple darkness ; and above 
Impend the roots of earth and barren sea. 
There the Titanic Gods in murkiest gloom 
Lie hidden, such the cloud-assembler’s will : 
There in a plate of darkness, where vast earth 
Has end: from thence no egfess open lies : 
Neptune's huge hand with brazen gates the mouth 
Has clos'd ; a wall environs every side. 
There Gyges, Cottus, high-soul'd Briareus 
Dwell vigilant, the faithful sentinels 
Of regis-bearer Jove. Successive there 
‘The dusky Earth, and darksome Tartarus, 
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The sterile Ocean and the star-bright Heav’n 
Arise and end, their source and boundary, 

A drear and ghastly wilderness, abhorr'd 

F’en by the Gods ; a vast vacuity : 

Might none the space of one slow-circling year 
Touch the firm soil, that portal enter'd once, 
But him the whirl of vexing hurricanes _ 
Toss toand fro. E’en by immortals loath'd 
This prodigy of horror. There of Night . 
Obscure the dismal dwellings rise, with mists 
Of darkness overspread. Full in the front 
Atlas upholding Heaven his forehead rears 
And indefatigable hands. There Night 

And Day near passing, mutual greeting still 
Exchange, alternate as they glide athwart 

The brazen threshold vast. This enters, that 
Forth issues ; nor the two can*one abode 


At once constrain. ‘This passes forth, and roams 


The round of earth; that in the mansion waits 
Till the due season of her travel come. 

Lo! from the one the far-discerning light 
Beams upon earthly dwellers; but a cloud 

Of pitchy blackness veils the other round, 
Pernicious Night, aye leading in her hand 


Sleep, Death's half-brother ; sons of gloomy Night, 


There hold they habitation, Death and Sleep, 
Dread deities ; nor them the shining Sun 


E’er with bis beam contemplates, when he climbs 
The cope of heaven, nor when from heaven descends. 


Of these the one glides o’er the gentle space 
Of earth and broad expanse of ocean waves, 
Placid to man: the other has a heart 
Of iron; in his breast a brazen soul 
Is bosom’d ruthless: whom of men he grasps 
Stern he retains, e’en to immortal Gods 
A foe. 

The hollow-sounding palaces 
Of subterraneous Gods there in the front 
Ascend, of mighty Pluto and his queen 
Awful Persephone. A grisly dog, 
Implacable, holds watch before the gates ; 
Of guile malicious. Them who enter there, 
With tail and bended ears hé fawning soothes : 
But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass : whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto strong and stern Persephone, 
For them with marking eye he lurks; on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours. 

There, odious to immortals, dreadful Styx 

Inhabits, refluent Ocean's eldest-born : 
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She from the Gods apart for ever dwells 

In mansions known to fame, with arching roofs 
O’erbung, of loftiest rock, and all around 
The silver columns lean upon the skies, 





THE DIVINITY EVER PRESENT. 
[From the Same.] 


UT thou, O Perses! heed the moral strain ; 
To justice cleave, from i injury refrain. 
For heavy on the poor does injury press, 
And e’en the wealthy bend to the distress, 
And feel the weight of wrong ; be this thy trust ; 
The better path conducts thee to be j just ; 
Still in the end shall justice wrong subdue : 
This fools confess from: sore experience true. 
With crooked judgments, lo! the oath’s dread god 
Avenging runs, and tracts them where they trod: 
Roug b are the w ays of }j Justice as the sea, 
Wheu man perverted wills the false decree ; 
When to and fro the bribe-devcurer draws, 
As vile corruption sways, the wrested laws. 
For them who trembling justice force to fly, 
For them whose breath decrees iniquity ; 
Invisible their steps the virgin treads, 
And mustering evils ga ther o'er their heads : 
She with a veiling cloud her form arrays, 
And walks in awful grief the city-ways ; 
Her cry ascends ; her tear v pbraiding ‘falls ; ; 
O'er their stain'd manaers, heir devoted walls, 
Bui they who never fiom the right have stray’d, 
Who as the citizen the stranger aid, 
They and their cities flourish ; genial Peace 
Dweils in their borders, and their youth increase : 
Nor Jove, whose radiant eyes behold afar, 
Hangs rth in heaven the signs of grievous war. 
Nox scathe ner tamine on the righteous prey ; 
Earth foodtul teems, and banquets crown the day: 
Rich wave their mountain oaks; the topmost tree 
The rustling acorn fills, its trunk the murmuring bee. 
Burthen'd with fleece their panting flocks: the race 
Of woman, soft reflects the father’s face : 
Stull flourish they, nor tempt with ships the main : 
The fruits of earth are pour'd from every plain. 
But o'er the wicked race, to whom belong 

The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, 
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Saturnian Jove, of wide-beholding eyes, 

Bids the dark signs of retribution rise : 

And oft the crimes of one destructive fall, 

The crimes of one are visited on all. 

The god sends down his angry plagues from high, 

Fam ne and pestilence ; in heaps they die. 

He smites with barrenness the mariage bed, 

And generations moulder with the dead. 

Again in vengeance of his wrath he falls 

On their great hosts, and breaks their tottering walls ; 

Arrests their havies on the watery plain, 

And whelms their strength with mountains of the nigin. 
Revolve, O kings! within your inmost thought 

The retribution by his vengeance wrought : 

Invisible the gods are ever nigh, 

Pass though the midst, and bend th’ all-seeing eye ; 

Who on each other prey, who wrest the right 

Awless of heaven's revenge, ate open to their sight. 

For thrice ten thousand holy damons rove 

The nurturing earth, the delegates of Jove : 

Hovering they glide to earth's extremest bound, 

A cloud aéria] veils their forms around ; 

Guardians of rran, their glance alike surveys 

The upright judgments and th’ nnrighteous ways. 
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HY M N. 
By Rosert Burns, 


{From Mr. Cromax’s Reliques.} 


THOU Great Being! what thou art 
Surpasses me to know ; 
Yet sure | am, that known to thee 
Are all thy works below. 


Thy creature here before thee stands, 
All wretched and distrest ; 

Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 
Obey thy high behest, 


Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 
From cruelty or cee 

O, free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or close them fast in death ! 


But 
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Butif I must afflicted be, 
To suit some wise design ; 

Then man my soul with firm resolves 
To bear and not repine ! 





HYMN. 


[By the Same, from the Same.] 


THOU unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear ! 
In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear. 


If Ihave wander'd in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun ; 
As something, Joudly, in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done ; 


Thou know'’st that. Thou has formed me 
With passions wild and strong ; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do thou, All Good! for sueh thou art, 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err’d, 
No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good ; and goodness stil] 
Delighteth to forgive. 





HYMN 


[By the Same, from the Same.] 


Ww er: am I loth to leave:this earthly scene ! 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms !. 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between: : 
Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms : 
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Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 


Fain would I say, ‘‘ Forgive my foul offence!" 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But, should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way ; 
Again in folly’s path might go astray ; 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
hen how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan ? 
Who sin so oft have mourn’d yet to temptation ran ? 


O Thou, great Governor of all below! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea ; 
With that controling pow’r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit I feel my powers to be, 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line, 
O, aid me with thy help, Omnipotence Divine ! 








BONIE DOON. 


[By the Same, from the.Same.] 


\ ; E flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ; 


How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care, 


Thou'll break my heart thou bonie bird 
That sings upon the bough ; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou'll break my heart thou bonie bird 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sge I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist nae o' my fate. 
al : Aft 
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Aft hae I rov’d by Bonie Doon, 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 
And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree, 

And my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 








—— a 
— 


YON WILD MOSSY MOUNTAINS. 
[By the Same, from the Same.] 


V7 ON wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide, 
= That ourse in their bosom the youth o’ the Clyde, 
Where the grouse lead their coveys thro’ the heather to feed, 
And the shepherd tents his flock as he pipes on his reed : 
Where the grouse, &c, 


Not Gowrie’s rich valley, nor Forth’s sunny shores, 
To me hae the charms o' yon wild mossy moors ; 
For there by a Janely, and sequester'd siream, 
Resides a sweet lassie, my thought and my dream. 


Amang thae wild mountains shall still be my path, 
llk stream foaming down its ain green, narrow strath ; 
For there wi’ my lassie the day lang I rove, 

While o'er us unheeded flie the swift hours o’ love. 


She is not the fairest, altho’ she is fair ; 

O’ nice education but sma’ is her sbare ; 

Her parentage humble as humble can be ; 
But I lo’e the dear lassie because she lo’es me. 


To beauty what man but maun yield him a prize, 

In her armour of glances, and blushes, and sighs ; 
And when wit and refinement ha’e polished her darts, 
They dazzle our een as they fly to our hearts. 


Bat kindness, sweet kindness in the fond sparkling e’e 
Has lustre outshining the diamond to me ; 

And the heart-beating love, as I'm clasp'd in her armg, 
O, these are my lassie’s all-conquering charms ! 


EVAN 
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EVAN BANKS. 
[Bv the Same, from the Same.] 


wed spreads the gloom my soul desires 
The sun from India’s shore retires ; 
To Evan Banks, with temp’rate ray, 
Home of my youth, he leads the day. 

Oh banks to me for ever dear! 

Oh streams whose murmurs still [ hear! 
All, all my hopes of bliss reside 

Where Evan mingles with the Clyde, 


And she in simple beauty drest, 

Whose image lives within my breast ; 
Who trembling heard my parting sigh, 
And long pursued me with her eye ; 
Does she with heart unchang’d as mine, 
Oft in the vocal bowers recline ? 

Or where yon grot o’erhangs the tide, 
Muse while the Evan seeks the Ciyde ? 


Ye lofty banks that Evan bound ! 

Ye lavish woods that wave around, 

And o’er the stream your shadows throw, 
Which sweetly winds so far below! 

What secret charm to mem'ry brings, 

All that on Evan's border springs ; 

Sweet banks! ye bloom by Mary’s side : 
Blest stream ! she views thee haste to Ciyde. 


Can all the wealth of India’s cost 
Atone for years in absence lost ? 
Return, ye moments of delight, 
With richer treasures bless my sight ! 
Swift from this desart let me part, 
And fly to meet a kindred heart ! 
Nor more may aught my steps divide 


From that dear stream whigh flows to Clyde. 
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THE FAREWEL. 


[By the Same, from the Same.] 


E fond kiss and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, na cheerfu’ twinkle lights me ; 
Dark despair around benights me. 


I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy : 
But to see her was to love her; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken hearted. 


Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare thee wee], thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love and pleasure! 

Ae fond kiss and then we sever : 

Ae farewee!, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'l] pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 








THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
[From Mr. Waicut’s Hore Ionicz.} 


N that dark season, when the sun declines 
Flis southern course among the wat’ ry signs, 

And icy winter, from his arctic throne, 
Extends his reign o’er half the milder zone ; 
Clime after clime the torpid spell invades, 
From Bergen's forests to Hesperia’s glades ; 
Till, rushing o'er the Adriatic deep, 
His storms invest Thessalia’s rugged steep. 


Here, 
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Here, as if natare’s law restrain'd his course, 
The wint'ry tempest spends its latest force. 
Beyond Thresprotia’s cliffs unruffled lie 
A milder climate and serener sky ; 
Along the vales more genial breezes blow ; 
And brighter sun-beams on the mountains glow. 
There was atime, when o’er these favour'’d plains, 
Through wint’ry months where partial summer reigns, 
The sun of freedom cheer'd the rising day; 
And blooming science drank the vital ray. 
Now, sunk in shades of intellectual night, — 
Extinct for ever is that golden light: 
Forlorn and wither'd lies the Muses bow'r ; 
For stern oppression blasts each op’ning flow'r, 
Checks in the soul each germ of heav'nly birth, 
And bows her fairest scyons to the earth ; 
While ev'ry vice to slavish fear allied 
Pollutes the heart, and chills its genial tide. 
Yet in unfading bloom the scene appears, 
All glowing with the pride of distant years ; 
And still, by nature and the Muses dress’d, 
Might waken rapture in a poet's breast. 
E'en I, whose thriftless hand for many a day 
Had cast the half-form'd classic wreath away, 
Feel kindling ardour rush through every vein, 
And weave once more the long-forgotten strain 
Ye isles beyond the Adriatic wave ! 
Whose classic shores Ionian waters lave ; 
Ye plains of Greece! the Muse's ancient pride, . 
Whose rising beauties crown the western tide ; 
That smile beneath November's deepest gloom ; 
Where April wantons in luxuriant bloom, 
No longer vocal to your native lyre, 
Forgive the daring strain your charms inspire ; 
Though all unworthy of the meed ye claim, 
A meed as deathless as your ancient fame. 
For well I know, that not to me belong 
The lofty raptures of poetic song: 
My simple Muse in fancy’s gilded ray 
May sport, the insect of a summer day ; 
May sparkle like the dew-drop on the flower ; 
But never please beyond the transient hour. 
Yet, when the year renews its lovely prime, 
And spring, advancing from the southern clime, 
With rosy smile the infant zephyr greets, 
And bathes his tepid wing in balmy sweets, 
My heart, responsive, owns the genial glow ; 
And the wild numbers all unbidden flow. 
Hail to the mountains! round whose sacred head 
Their early pride the vernal hours have shed : 








Hail 
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Hail to the dryads of each hallow'd shade ! 

Whose waving foliage crowns the shelter’d gladé ; 

Where Scheria’s * rocks the northern wave divide, 

And old Cassopo + greets the straiten’d tide : 

Hail blest Pheacia! from his dewy wing 

O’er thee Favonius sheds eternal spring : 

No chilling blast thy early harvest knows ; 

Nor bend thy groves beneath December snows. 

Alike the rising and declining year 

Dispense the varied gifts of summer here ; 

Through ev’ry season blooms the tender rose ; 

The shelter’d vi'let here for ever blows ; 

Jonquils and hyacinths their mingling dyes 

Here blend with sweets unknown to colder skies, 
Nor does Pomona’s bounteous hand disdain 

To swell the triumphs of her sister’s reign ; 

For, while the bending orange scarce can hold 

Its glowing harvest of Hesperian gold, 

The fruitful tree fresh-budding sweets adorn, 

Whose spreading blossoms drink the dews of morn; 

And wint’ry suns, with more than vernal power, 

Mature the fruit and court the op‘ning flow’r. 
Here gushing founts, and springs that never fail, 

Pour health and plenty through the smiling vale ; 

Fair smiles the vale, with myrtle hedges crown’d, 

And aromatic fragrance breathes around ; 

The rising hill wide-spreading olives shade, 

Skirt the deep ravine, and embow’r the glade 

With sober tints of never-fading green ; 

While distant mountains close the varied scene, 

Beyond the cultivated landscape rise, 

And sternly frown amidst the cloudless skies. 
Such is the spot where flows Cressida’s ¢ stream ; 

The peasant’s solace, and the poet’s theme: 


*Scheria, the ancient name of Corfu ; probably as seeming to restrain the was 
ters of the Adriatic. This island was also denominated Apazravor, *€ the sickle,” on 
account of its form, and is celebrated in Grecian mythology as the instrument of 
Jupiter’s revenge against Saturn. 

+ Anciently Cassiope, situated opposite to a city of the same name on the west- 
ern shore of the Grecian continent, from which it is divided only by a narrow 


strait. It was sacred to Jupiter, and the stream which now flows from among its 
ruins, is traditionall reported to have had its source under the altar of his temple. 
It is remarkable, that Cassiope at the northern, and Sybora at the southern extre~ 
mity of this island, were both nearly opposite to places on the continent of Greece, 
distinguished respectively by the same appellations. This circumstance, com- 
bined with the very short distance between the island and the main, may seem to 
indicate that at some distant period they were united. 

3 Cressida seems to be a corruption of yoeucvdwe, “golden water.” Tradition 
still points out this as the spot where Ulysses is said to have presented himself bee 
fore Nausicaa: and Homer certainly could not have selected a situation more ap* 

* propriate fer such an incident, 
From 
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From the cold rock her limpid fonnt distils ; 
A rocky bed receives the falling rills. 
*Twas here, sequester'd midst embow'ring shades, 
The bright Nasicaa sported with her maids, 
What \time Laertes’ god-like son address’d 
His tale of sorrow to her pitying breast; 
And, as the suppliant chief his suit preferr’d, 
She gazd with rapture, and with wonder heard. 
Hence to the left extends a spacious plain, 
Nor rich with pastur'd herds, nor waving grain : 
There bending vines their purple pride display, 
And peaches ripen in the summer ray ; 
There swells the fig to more than common size, 
And various fruits in rich succession rise : 
No chilly blasts the tender germ assail, 
By mountains shelter’d from each ruder gale ; 
The rip’ning fruits no blasting mildews fear, 
Nor fails the vernal promise of the year. 
Oft for these shades,* where nature reigns alone, 
Would great Alcinous quit his regs] throne; 
And these the scenes whose beauties could inspire 
The mighty father of the Grecian lyre: 
Nor still the monarch nor the muse they wrong, 
But smile in nature as they bloom in song. 
Far to the right, as from Crissida’s source 
I trace the Naiad through her devious course, 
O’er the declining hills, in prospect new, 
The distant ocean bursts upon my view. 
There stands, for ever rooted in the sea, 
The monument of Neptune's stern decree,t 
Whose rugged lines a ship’s rude semblance keep ; 
And stiil 1t seems to plough the foaming deep, 
Just at the point, where parting rocks divide, 
And yield reluctant entrance to the tide. 
The curving shores on cither side give place, 
And fold the waters in their wide embrace ; 
A beauteous lake the spreading waters form, 
Secure from winds, impervious to the storm. 


* It is impossible for any one, who traverses the shores of the old harbour with the 
Odyssey in his recollection, to doubt the personal acquaintance of Homer with the 
scenery of Corfu, or to hesitate in assigning the garden of Alcinous to the spot here 
described, which lies at the western extremity of the harbour, and is sull exclusively 
devoted to the same sort of culture. 

t The ship ot Ulysses, as it is still denominated, is another convincing proof that 
the Pheacia of Homer was not merely a picture of his imagination. ‘The situation of 
this little rock, in the midst ot the narrow channel which torms the entrance of the 
old harbour, suggests most naturally the idea of a vessel arrested at the moment when 
she is entering the port: and its size and appearance are by no means incongruous 
with this poetical metamorphosis. 

Onvyss. Lis. xiii. 


1809. T Here 
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Here once, proud isle! thy.conqn’ring navies rode, — 
And wealih and trade in plenteous corvent flow’d: 
E’ca now, in thought, I see the busy strand 
‘Lhrong’d with the merchanis of each distant land; 
With fancy’s eye thy wide bazars beh ld, 
Enricii’d with Persia's silk, and Afrie’s gold; 
Thy fleets, that waft Arabia's balmy spoil, 

Or bear to foreign shores thy mative oil. 

The bright illusion clothes yon eastern height, 
And palaces and temples meet my sight: 

There, seated on the .cliff's impending brow, 
Thy citadel commands the port below ; 

With conscious pride o’erlooks the subject plain, 
And frowns indignant on the prostrate main. 

The spell dissolves! nor can my searching eye 
One relic of thy former pomp descry : 

Save, that yon rising bank of olive shows 
Where once the stately theatre arose.* 

Thine ancient harbour chok’d with rising sand, 
No footsteps mark the solitary strand ; 

While finny shoals through desart waters stray, 
And sea-gulls hover o’er their destin’d prey. 

Far from the dreary scene mine eye retires 
To Corfu’s distant walls, and rising spires : 
Where, springing from the ocean’s rocky bed, 
Isthone+ sternly lifts her tow'’ring head. 

Rever'd for ever be Isthone’s name. 

To valour sacred, nor unknown to fame; 
Since on her rugged brow, in honour'’s cause, 
The noble guardians of Corcyra’s laws, 
Their last despairing effort bravely tried, 
And strove, in vain, to stem rebellion’s tide. 

When civil discord scourg’d the suff'ring land, 
And mad sedition rais’d her flaming brand ; 
Whilst blood-stain'd anarchy, with furious yell, 
Rush'd forth, like Até from the depths of hell; 


* The area of this theatre, which may be distinctly traced, is the only relic of ge- 
nuine antiquity in the spot where Corcyra stood, and which is still called Palzopoli. 
Fragments of columns and extensive foundations are frequently discovered among 
the gardens which at present occupy this site, but no:hing sufficiently perfect to lead 
to even a probable conjecture of its former destination. A large basilicon. of the date 
of the Emperor Jovian, still remains entire; and in another church, of still more re- 
cent foundation, are preserved a few columns of verde antique, and other valuable 
marbles. 

+ Isthone, the lofty and extensive mountain, which now bears the name of St. 
Salvador. 

In the account of the Corcyrean sedition which fo'lows, I have endeavoured to ad- 
here, as closely as possible, to the narrative of Thucydides. It is almost unnecessary 
to remind the reader, that Corcyra was a Corinthian colony, and that this formidable 
sedition, which broke out in the first year of the 85th Olympiad (B.C. 439) was the 
sause of the great Peloponnesian war. 
See Tuucypipes, Lis. &. 
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And Corinth, vainly seeking to assuage 

Her offspring’s strife, provok’d their impious rage ; 
Corcyra fiercely turn’d, with rebel hate, 

Her guilty arms against the parent state. 

Athenian wiles her factious councils sway’d, 
Athenian arms supplied insidious aid; 

Till injur’d Corinth mourn’d her vanquish'd fleet, 
And saw Corcyra at her rival’s feet. 

Meanwhile, the noble and illustrious few 
In faith unshaken, and to honour true, 

Were sternly doom’d on foreign shores to know 
A wretched life of penury and woe, 

But, ah! can distance quench the patriot’s flame? 
Or wrongs efface a bleeding country’s claim ? 
How vain the thought! Where’er those footsteps stray 
That bear him from his native land away, 
Indignant though the exile quit his home, 

And, like Camillus, curse ungrateful Rome, 
Some kindred scene will meet his tearful eyes, 
Some sad remembrance in his bosom rise: 

His heart still melting, as he still eecedes, 
Forgets its wrongs, and for its country bleeds, 

Thus, many a year, where Achelous guides 

His turbid wave, or mild Eurotas glides, 

With pensive step the joyless exiles rov'd, 

And fondly linger’d near the spot they lov'd. 

At length, indignant, they collect their pow’'rs, 
Where old Buthrotum* rears her warlike tow’rs.' 
Ill-fated warriors! soon the eastern gale 

With unpropitious breezes fills your sail ; 

And, as it wafts you to your native home, 

But speeds your passage to the destin’d tomb. 

And now, restor'd to lov’d Corcyra’s strand, 
Array’d in martial pride I see them stand, 

While pensive courage gleams from ev'ry eye; 

Too few to conquer, yet resolved to die. 

Long, ‘midst the ruins of their falling state, 

I mark the heroes struggling with their fate; 

I view them on Isthone’s rocky height, 

From cliff to cliff renew the doubtful fight; 

Till parch'd with thirst, by want and famine press’d, 
Fainting with wounds, and unrestor'd by rest, 

Their nerveless arms no more the falchion wield, 
They sink exhausted, and, despairing, yield. 

Reckless of life, whose ev’ry charm was past, 
As wither’d oaks defy the stormy blast, 


® Now called Bucintro, a small town and fortress, formerly subject tothe Vene- 
tians, but now to the Pacha of Joannina: situated nearly opposite to the foot of 

St. Salvador. 
T 2 The 
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The vanquish'd chiefs, superior to thelr fate, 
In Ptichia’s isle * their final doom await ; 
While thirst of blood inflames the madd'ning crowd, 
Fir'd with revenge, of guilty conquest prond, 
Oh, mercy! dearest attribute of heav’n ! 
Best pledge of hope, for mortal solace giv'n! 
Thou great prerogative of godlike souls! 
Whose gen’rous fire thy soothing spell controuls ; 
In noble breasts thy pure emotions live, 
Alone who know to pity and forgive : 
But when plebeian rage, in evil hour, 
With step profane invades the throne of pow’r, 
Unheard thy voice, unmark’d thy pleading tears, 
Urg'd by his hate, and counsell’d by his fears, 
The iron despot tracks his path with blood, 
And proudly tramples on the great and good. 
Yet, though the voice of pity seldom charms 
The rebel’s vengeance, or his fear disarms, 
The victor’s fierce intent seem'd half subdu'd, 
As sons for sires, for brothers brothers su’d: 
Insidious Athens saw with jealous eyes 
The tender conflict in their bosoms rise ; 
Nor blush'd her destin'd conquest to secure 
By arts too treach’rous, and, alas! too sure.t 
Deluded victims! whither would ye fly 
While treason lurks, and vengeance hovers nigh ! 
The fiends that prompt your flight your steps betray, 
And ruthless faction seizes on it prey ! 
Here let the Muse in pity draw the veil, 
ta paint the sequel of the horrid tale : 
Nor tell how, ‘midst her sons’ funereal fires 
Corcyra’s ancient liberty expires. 
Fain would her hand your tombs with raurel crown, 
Martyrs of honour! victims of renown! 
Hence, though by heav'n untaught the hero's name 
To blazon in the deathless rolls of fame, 
With conscions pride her feeble lyre she strung 
To deeds, which nobler bards have Jeft unsung. 


* This beautiful little island, now called Scogiio di Vido, lies in the harbour, and 
opposite to the city of Corfu, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. It was highly cultivated, and covered with vineyards and olive groves be- 
fore the year 1800, when the French destroyed the plantations, and reduced it to a 
barren waite. 

t BuverdBovlo Bi +d reldiu wy teica, See angibs tiv medpaciy yivirGa:, wal re; 
tixmrauting adiics co iyytigicas, os cgatnyol téw “AOnvalay, naladnrcs dvlec ree avdgae 
MA ay Berecbasr im’ arrdanv mouscbivlac, Bidle avlod ie LexeAiay Ewracy Thy Tyshy TOG ayes 
mecuroatcas. This passage, from the narrative of an Athenian writer is, I conceivy 
a satisfactory demonstration of the part which his countrymen took in this affair< 
their political motives are too evident to require any comment. 

Tuccyp. 8.47. Hupson’s Epition. 
Nor 
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Nor less their fame, who from their native coast 
In later times repell’d th’ invading host : 

And, from yon triple rampart’s * iron brow, 
Harl’d proud defiance on the assailing foe, 
What time the Ottoman, with ruthless force, 
Like wintry torrents in their wildest course, 

On Europe pour'd the deluge of his arms, 

And fill'd the Christian world with dire alarms. 
From Candia’s tow’rs in Christian slaughter dy'd, 
Whose bulwarks long the infidel defied ; 

Still breathing vengeance, and imbru'd with gore, 
He sought, ¢ asayen! thy devoted shore; 

Fuil on thy coast his squadrons urg’d their way, 
And deeim'd thy fertile fields an easy prey: 

But deem'd in vain. From each surrounding land 
The champions of the cross, a dauntless band, 
With grief recalling Candia’s fate! plain, 

Their faith insulted, and their brethren slain, 
Their sacred banners to the wind display‘d, 

And ¢ nations rush’d impetuous to thine aid: 
From where Oiranio’s rugged cliffs arise, 

And the wild Apennine supports the skies ; 

Or where Liguria, thron’d in weaithy pride, 
Sees at her feet the stream of commerce glide ; 
From genial climes, and scenes for ever gay, 
Where ble st Etruria courts the summer ray ; 

Or soft Neap»lis the sense invites 

To varied joys, and ever new delights ; 

From damp Ravenna, and the mouths of Po; 
From plains where Tibur’s classic waters flow ; 
From Brenta’s bank, and Padua’s learned bow’rs ; 
Verona’s palaces, and Mantua’s tow’rs ; 

But chief, from where encircling waters lave 
The mistress of the Adriatic wave. 

Around her banners throng'd, from ev'ry side, 
Temeswar's chiefs, and Austria’s warlike pride ; 
And bleak Dalinatia pour’d her hardy swarms, 
And fierce Sclavonia call'd her sons to arms. 


* Corfu is defended by two citadels and a triple chain of fortifications towards 
the land side. These works, which are perforated in every direction with co- 
vered galleries, ana considered by some as equal to those of Malta, were, for the 
most part, constructed previeusly to the siege of this city by the Turkish force, 
which was commenced immediately after the termination of that of Candia, A, D. 
1645 and raised about five years afterwards with eonsiderable loss on the part of 
the assailants. The vigorous resistance that the {urks experienced before Corfu 
gave an effectual check to the progress of their arms, which had at that time spread 
80 great an alarm throughout ~hristendom. 

+ At the siege of Corfu, as at that of Candia, the Venetian armies were - strongly 
reinforced by volunteers from every part of Christendom, and more particularly from 


the Italian, Austrian, and Hungarian states. 
For 
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For Venice, erst impatient that a stain 

Should dim the glories of her ancient reign, 

Conspicuous shone in deeds of warlike fame, 

Beneath the shelter of her pow'rful name; 

Whilst tributary nations dwelt in peace, 

And Rome's proud daughter rul'd the sons of Greece. 
Wor less the foe; whose arms had borne away 

The bloody palm of many a well fought day: 

No more to conquer. Fain the Muse would tell 

Beneath whose arms their bravest leaders fell : 

But dark oblivion shrouds each glorious name, 

And fate, which crown'd their valour, wrongs their fame. 
Let Europe, with exulting voice, record 

The final triumph of the Christian sword ; 

How, stil! display’d, the winged lion flew 

Victorious o’er the rampart of, Corfu : 

While the fierce Saracen, o’erwhelm’d with shane, 

Despairing fled, and curs’d the Christian name. 





A SURVEY OF ANCIENT GREECE FROM THE SHQRES 
OF CYTHERA, 


[From the Same. ] 


Far to the south, where pale Corone’s height 
Recedes in distant vapour from the sight, 

Yet not unmark’d by Fancy’s piercing eye, 
The rugged shores of wild Cythera lie. 

‘Twas on those shores, as ancient poets sing, 
What time light Zephyrs woo'd the infant Spring, 
Immortal Venus rose, in glowing pride, 

Bright as the day-star from the swelling tide : 

The conscious earth with new-born flow’rets spread 
Beneath her lovely guest a fragrant bed ; 

From the deep bosom of her coral cell 

Each Naiad tun’d the soft accordant shell ; 

Awaken'd Echo did the notes prolong ; 

While mountain-nymphs and Dryads join‘d the song ; 
And pour'd from secret bow’r or haunted cave 

Their tribute to the daughter of the wave. 

Here oft, when Cnidos could no more detain 
Her fickle queen, and Paphos sued in vain, 
Forsaking e’en Idalia’s dearer shade, 
With partial step the lovely goddess stray'd, 
How strange the choice! that rocks and wilds should prove 
The favour'd refuge of the Queen of Love, 

"Twas here her son first learn’d the ruthless art, 


To mock the wretched victims of his dart. 
Nurtur'd 
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Nurtur'd ’mid scenes like these, the savage boy 
Revell'd in transports of ferocious joy, 

As, on the promontury’s flinty brow, 

He oft review'd the treasares of his bow, 

And smiling, pointed with mali ious care 

The rank!ing shafts of anguish and despair. 

Forsaken isle! around thy barren shore 
Wild tempests how] and wintry surges roar. 
The Agean pilot, hence, with cautious heed 
Doubles the cape, and plies with trembling speed 
His westward course ; or scuds beneath the land, 
And moors his vesse! on the Pylian strand. 
Beside that strand, indignant of controul, 
Where proud Alpheus bids his waters roll, 
And, rushing to the sea with turbid force, 
Repels the wave that meets his foaming course; 
"Mid groves of olive on Strophadia’s isle 
Mine eye discerns her consecrated pile. 

What need those ancient wonders to rehearse 
That live in Ovid's strain or Maro’s verse ? 
How Calais and Zethes hither drove 
The harpy raee, as will’d eternal Jove. 

And from Pheenicia’s shores their flight pursu’d, 
Till Strophades received the hellish brood: 

Or bow, in after times, the Troyan host, 

Wand ring in search of Latiams destin’ coast,, 


With cymbals put to flight the race obseene, 
Unmindful of the bodings of their queen. 


Now in the precinct of this Jonely spot, 
The worid and all its vanities forgor, 
Sequester’d each within his humble cell, 
The cloister’d monk and peaceful hermit dwell. 
Deep in the bosom of the rocky shore 
A limpid fountain pours her ample store ; 
Here, through the grove when gales autumnal blow 
And tear the leafy honours from its brow, 
The thirsty peasant stands amz'd to view 
Wild leaves, that once beside Alpheus grew, 
For foliage of such kind Sirophadia never knew. 
Tis said, beneath the ocean’s briny tide 
In subterranean lapse his waters glide, 
And, here emerging, bear from distant glades 
The leafy tribute of their native shades; 
From aged planes that, bending o'er the flood, 
Immortal Scillus! crown thy sacred wood, 
And spreading oaks that still o’ershade the plain 
Where, great in ruin, stands Diana’s fane. 
Thrice hallow'd shades! where Xenophon retir’d 
His classic labours while the muse inspir'd ; 
The Graces listen’d as his numbers flow’d, 
And through the neryous strain persuasion glow’d. 
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Who can behold Alpheus’ sacred tide, 
Nor ca}l to mind Olympia’s ancient pride? 
For many a pile, beside h's yellow sand, 
In awful ruin consecrates the strand. 
There, deep embosom’d in its hallow'd grove, 
Appears the temple of Olympic Jove ; 
And scatter’d fragments faintly mark the place 
Once destined fo. the combat and the race. 
Within the limits of yon grassy mound ; 
That just defines the Stadium’s ancient bound, 
Assembled Greece beheld, with proud delight, 
Their hardy sons prolong the toilsome fight ; 
Or mark’d their skill, as in the measur’d course 
Their nervous arm restrain’d the foaming horse, 
And press'd with fervid wheel the sacred way, 
Swift as the chariot of the god of day. 
Or who so reckless of a glorious name, 
So dead to courage and so lost to fame, 
Unmov'd that venerable turf can tread, 
Nor think he stands before the mighty dead ? 
For surely still their spirits here remain, 
And fondly linger round the sacred plain : 
Or from their bright empyreal seats on high 
Behold these bal!ow'd scenes with partial eye ; 
The scenes which crown'd with glory’s bright reward 
Th’ athletic victor and immortal bard. 
For oft the bard attan’d his lofty strain, 
To sing the heroes of th’ Olympic plain; 
While, as he gave, himself acquir'd renown, 
And shar'd the honours of the sacred crown. 
Nor Poesy alone obtain'd the prize’ 
Which rais’d the deathless victor to the skies ; 
When History the laurel’d trophy won, 
The Muses triumph’d in their favour'’d son. 
Rapt in extatic thought my soul surveys 
The pride of Greece in ‘long- forgotten days ; 
Beyond or space or time pursues her flight, 
And all Elysium rises to her sight. 
See, where, restor'd in all its ancient em 
‘The temple opes its Doric portals wide! 
And, lo! emerging from the distant cloud 
That o’er the altar spreads its awful shroud, 
Like meteors flashing o’er the darken'd skies, 
The glimm'ring shades of Demigods arise! 
Now, gaining on the sense, distinct and slow, 
Like pencill'd forms, the fleeting shadows glow, 
Behold the mighty sage! whose pow'rful mind 
Th’ Athenian tribes in social bonds combin’'d ; 
And him! whose brow inspires reluctant awe, 
The man that founded Sparta’s iron law, 
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Next these in slow succession move along 
The ancient, masters of the sacred song: 
He, who the frozen rocks of Thrace could move, 
Or wake to life Dedona’s list’ning grove; 
Who sung how order rose, and heav’nly light, 
In just succession from t e womb of night : 
And he, whose daring strains reveal'd to earth 
The secret tale of each iminortal birth, 
Or taught the rustic train beneath what sign 
To turn the soil and prune the spreading vine; 
W hat stars propitious to their labour rise, 
And which bestows increase, and which denies. 
Hark! great’ Alcaus strikes the Lesbian lyre; 
And Sappho breathes the song of soft desire ; 
Anacreon warms his frozen age with wine, 
While rosy braids his silver locks entwine: 
With loftier port and conscious greatness move 
Callimachus, that hymn’d immortal Jove, 
Theocritus, who told in Doric strains 
The loves ana labours of Sicilian swains, 
The mighty I! heban, whose aspiring Muse 
On eagle wing her dauntiess flight pursues, 
The awfui bard, whose sacred numbers flow 
In wildest ecstasy of tragic woe, 
Of sad Prometheus tell the endless pain, 
Or sing the horrors of the ‘Vheban plain : 
And see! the rival of bis later years, 
In pride majestic sophocies appears; 
And he, whose mournful numbers taught the stage, 
Medea’s wrongs and Phadra’s impious rage. 
Led by the Muse’s hand, in sightless trance 
I see the chef of Epic song advance : 
A golden fillet binds the locks of snow 
That thinly crown his venerable brow; 
Wildly bis hand explores the sacred shell, 
And Nature, trembling, owns the pow’rful spell : 
Around him throng, to catch the soothing strain, 
The brave who fought on Ilion’s fatal plain. 
Near these, in radiant arms, the heroes stand 
Whose later valour freed their native land: 
Triumphant chiefs and victims of renown 
Whoin cypress wreaths, or myrtle chaplets crown! 
Each, on the circle of his batter’d shield, 
Bears the device of some victorious field. 
Behold the dauntless few whose trophies tell 
How at Thermopyle they nobly fell! 
And those at Marathon who fought and bled, 
Before whose arms the vanquished satrap fled ! 
Or where Platza spreads her wat'ry plain ! 
Or Salamis repels th’ ASgean main ! 
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And him, the sun of Thebes, whose warlike pride 


Rose with his arm, and perish d when he died! 
And great Timoleon, freedom’s dearest son! 
And the unconquer’d soul-of Phocion! 
Mark where approsching to the sacred shrine, 
Around whose base eternal laurels twine, 
Th’ historic ministers of truth anfold 
The mighty deeds in glory’s page enroll’d. 
The Carian sage, with energy subiime, 
Unveils the sculptur’d obelisk of time: 
"Twas his to pierce, with more than mortal sight, 
Through ancient darkness and oblivious night, 
Of deeds long past to trace the secret springs, 
The rise of empires and the fate of kings. 
Nor less illustrious, by the altar’s side, 
The boast of Athens, and of Greece the pride, 
Thucydides appears; in either hand 
He wields the blood-stain'd sword and flaming brand. 
In awful beauty, o'er his laurell’d brows 
The martial maid her sable egis throws! 
To him alike reveal’d in all her charms, 
The depths of counsel, and the pride of arms ; 
With glowing eloquence she stamps the page 
That consecrates his name to ev'ry age. 
Whence’bursts this flood of light, before whose ray 
Heaven's azure concave seems to shrink away ? 
As if some daring hand aside had thrown 
The mystic veil that shrouds the world unknown, 
Bid mortal sense the vast abyss explore, 


And tempt the trackless deep, unbounded by a shore, 


Lo! where, enthron’d amidst the rolling spheres, 
His awful front majestic Plato rears, 
Such as of old, on Sunium’s rocky side 
Or where [lissus’ sacred. waters glide, 
From reason’s light he taught the list’ning youth 
Of moral beauty, or eternal truth; 
Or in mysterious symbols half conceal'd 
The secret lore which Memphis had reveal’d. 
Now, clear’d from mortal mists, his eagle sight 
Expatiates freely through the realms of light : 
Inspir’d by truth he sings in bolder strain 
What pow’r combines creation’s golden chain ; 
How worlds obey the geometric laws 
Establish’d by the great eternal Cause ; 
And whence in human breasts immortal glows 
Th’ ethérial flame, which heav’n itself bestows : 
Till, rising with its theme, the lofty ode 
Ascends from nature to the throne of God. 

Unseen celestial beings hover nigh 
And pour their sweet accordant minstrelsy ; 


Through 
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Through boundless space the sacred hy mn prolong, 

And worlds unnumber'd join the choral song. 
But cease, my Muse! for not to thee is giv’n 

On earth to emulate the songs of heav'n ; 

No sister thou, but handmaid, of the Nine; 

And least of all their train, as I of thine. 

Immortal themes a master’s hand require— 

In silence I adore, and trembling drop the lyre. 












LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 







[From Mr. Camrse u's Poems. } 





CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound, 
A Cries, ‘* Boatman, do not tay! 
‘ And lil give thee a silver pound, 

** ‘To row us o’er the ferry.”— 









«© Now who be ye, wonld cross Lochgyle, 
«* This dark and stormy water!” 

« Oh I'm the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

** And this Lord Ullin’s daighter.—— 














«* And fast before her father’s men 
* Three days we've fled together, 

« For should he find us in the glen, 

“« My blood would stain the heather. 







“‘ His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
** Should they our steps discover, 

“ Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

** When they have slain her lover 2” — 










Outspoke the hardy Highland wight 
« T'll go, my chief Im ready :— 

** It is not for your silver bright; 

“«* But for your winsome lady : 







«© And by my word! the bonny bird 
« In danger shall not tarry ; 

** So, though the waves are raging white, 

« Til row you o'er the ferry.” — 











By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heav'’n each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 





But 
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But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the gien rode armed men, 


Their trampling sounded nearer.— 


* Oh haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“ Though tempests round us gather ; 
*¢ Tl] meet the raging of the skies: 
** But not an angry father.”— 


The boat has Jeft a stormy land, 
A stormy sea betore her,— 

When oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather'd oer her.— 


And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing.— 


For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover :— 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


™ Come back! come back |" he cried in grief, 
** Across this stormy water : 

** And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
«© My daughter !—oh my daughter !"— 


*Twas vain: the loud waves lash'd the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o'er his child— 
And he was left lamenting. 





O'CONNOR'S CHILD, OR, THE FLOWER OF LOVE LIE®# 
BLEEDING. 


[From the Same.], 


I. 
H once the harp of Innisfail 
Was strung full high to notes of gladness; 
But yet it often told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness. 
Sad was the note, and wild its fall, 
As winds that moan at night forlorn 
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Along the isles of Fion-Gall, 

When for O’Connor’s child to mourn, 
The harper told, how lone, how far 
From any mansion's twinkling star, 
From any path of social men, 

Or voicc, but from the fox’s den, 

The Lady in the desert dwelt, 

And yet no wrongs, no fear she felt: 
Say, why should dwell in place so wild 
The lovely pale O'Connor's child? 


If. 
Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 
Green Erin’s hearts with beauty’s pow’'r, 
As in the palace of her sires 
Shee bloom’'d a peerless flow’r. 
Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 
The royal broche, the jewell’d ring, 
That o’er her dazzling whiteness shone 
Like dews on lilies of the spring. 
Yet why, though fall’n her brother's kerne, 
Beneath De Bourgo’s battle stern, 
While yet in Leinster unexplor’d, 
Her friends survive the English sword : 
Why lingers she from Erin’s host, 
So far on Galway’s shipwreck’d coast ; 
Why wanders she a huntress wild— 


The lovely pale O’Connor’s child? 


Ill. 
And fix'd on empty space, why burn 
Her eyes with momentary wildness; 
And wherefore do they then return 
To more than woman's mildness? 
Dishevell’d are ber raven locks, 
On Conocht Moran’s name she calls; 
And oft amidst the lonely rocks 
She sings sweet madrigals. 
Plac'd in the foxglove and the moss, 
Behold a parted warrior’s cross! 
That is the spot where, evermore, 
The lady, at her shielding door, 
Enjoys that in communion sweet, 
The living and the dead can meet: 
Far lo! to love-lorn fantasy, 
The hero of her heart is nigh. 


IV. 
Bright as the bow that spans the storm, 
Ta krin’s yellow vesture clad, 
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A son of light—a lovely form, 

He comes and makes her glad: 

Now on the grass-green turf he sits, 
His tassell'd horn beside him laid; 

Now o'er the hills in chace he flits, 

The bunter and the deer a shade! 
Sweet mourner! those are shadows vain, 
That cross the twilight of her brain; 
Yet she will tell you, she is blest, 

Of Connocht Moran’s tomb possess’d, 
More richly than in Aghrim’s bow’r, 
When bards high prais‘d her beauty’s pow’r, 
And kneeling pages offer’d up, 

The morat in a golden cup. 


V. 
* A hero’s bride! this desert bow’r, 
« It ill befits thy gentle breeding: 
‘ And wherefore dost thou love this flow’r 
* To call—my love lies bleeding ?” 
‘ This purple fow'r my tears have nurs‘d ; 
‘ A hero's blood supplied its bloom: 
‘I love it, for it was the first 
‘ That grew on Connocht Moran's tomb. 
‘Oh! hearken, stranger, to my voice! 
‘This desert mansion is my choice; 
* And blest, tho’ fatal, be the star 
* That led me to its wilds afar: 
‘ For here these pathless mountains free 
‘ Gave shelter to my love and me; 
* And every rock and every stone 
‘ Bear witness that he was my own.’ 


VI. 
O*Connor’s ciild, I was the bud 
Of Erin’s royal.tree of glory ; 
But woe to them that wrapt in blood 
The tissue of my story ! 
Still as I clasp my burning brain, 
A death-scene rushes on my sight; 
It rises o’er and o’er again, 
The bloody feud,—the fatal night, 
When chasing Connocht Moran's scorn, 
They call’d my hero basely born ; 
And bade him choose a meaner bride 
Than from O'Connor's house of pride, 
Their tribe, they said, their high degree, 
Was sung in Tara's psaltery ; 
Witness their Eath’s victorious brand, 
And Cathal of the bloody hand,— 
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Glory (they said) and power and honour 
Were in the mansion of O’Connor: 

But he, my lov’d one, bore in field 

A meaner crest upon his shield. 


VII. 
Ah, brothers! what did it avail, 
That fiercely and triumphantly 
Ye fought the English of the pale, 
And stemm’d De Bourgo’s chivalry ? 
And what was it to love and me, 
That b rons by your standard rode ; 
Or beal-fres for your juvilee, 
Upon an hundred mountains glow’d. 
What tho’ the lords of tower and dome 
From Shannon to the North-sea foam,— 
Thought ye your iron hands of pride 
Could break the knot that love had tied? 
No :—let the eagle change his plume, 
The leaf its hue, the flow’r its bloom; 
But ties around this heart were spun 
That could not, would not, be undone! 


VII. 
At bleating of the wild watch-fold 
Thus sang my love—‘* Oh come with me: 
Our bark i is on the lake, behold: 
“* Our steeds are fasten’d to the tree. 
**€ Come far from Castle-Connor’s clans— 
** Come with thy belted forestere, 
** And I, beside the lake of swans, 
**« Shall hunt for thee the fallow deer ; 
«« And build thy hut and bring thee home 
*« The wild fowl, and the honey-comb ; 
«* And berries from the wood provide, 
«* And play my clarshech by thy side. 
«* Then. come, my love!”—How could I stay? 
Our nimble stag-hounds track’d the way, 
And I pursued by moonless skies, 
The light of Connocht Moran’s eyes. 


IX. 
And fast and far, before the star 
Of day-spring rush’d we thro’ the glade, 
And saw at dawn the lofty bawn 
Of Castle-Connor fade. 
Sweet was to us the hermitage 
Of this unplough’d, untrodden shore 
Like birds all joyous from the cage, 
For man’s neglect we loy’d it more. 
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And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 
To search the game with hawk and spear ; 
While I, his evening food to dress, 
Would sing to him in happiness. 

But oh, thou midnight of despair! 

When I was doom'd to rend my hair: 
The night, to me of shrieking sorrow ! 
The night, to him that had no morrow! 


X, 
When all was hush'd at ev’n tide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle : 
Be hush’d! my Connocht Moran cried, 
‘Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 
Alas! ‘twas not the eyrie’s sound, 
Their bloody bands had track’d us out ; 
Up-list’ning starts our couchant hound— 
And hark! again, that nearer shout 
Brings faster on the murderers. 
Spare—spare him—Brazil— Desmond fierce! 
In vain—no voice the adder charms ; 
Their weapons cross’d my sheltering arms : 
Another's sword has laid him low— 
Another’s and another’s ; 
And every hand that dealt the blow— 


Aye me! it wasa brother's! 

Yes, when his moanings died away, 
Their iron hands had dug the clay, 
And o’er his burial turf they trod, 
And I beheld—Oh God! Oh God! 
His Jife-blood oozing from the sod! 


XI. 
Warm in his death-wounds sepulchred, 
Ajas! my warrior's spirit brave, 
Nor mass nor ulla-lualla heard, 
Lamenting sooth his grave. 
Dragg’d to their hated mansion back, 
How long in thraldom’s grasp I lay, 
I know not, for my sou! was black, 
And knew no change of night or day. 
One night of horror round me grew ; 
Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 
"Iwas but when those grim visages, 
The angry brothers of my race, 
Glared on each eye-ball’s aching throb, 
And check'd my bosom’s pow’r to sob; 
Or when my heart with pulses drear, 
Beat like a death-watch to my ear. 
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XII. 
But Heav’'n, at last, my soul’s eclipse 
Did with a vision bright inspire: 
I woke, and feit upon my lips 
A prophetess’s fire. 
Thrice in the east a war-dram beat, 
I heard the Saxon’s trumpet sound, 
And rang'd as to the judgment seat 
My guilty, trembling brothers round. 
Clad in the helm and shield they came; 
For now De Bourgo’s sword and flaine 
Had ravag'd Ulster’s boundaries, 
And lighted up the midnight skies. 
The standard of O'Connor's sway 
Was in a turret where I lay : 
That standard, with so dire a look, 
As ghastly shone the moon and pale, 
{ gave,—that every bosom shook 
Beneath its iron mail. 


XII. 
And go! I cried, the combat seek, 
Ye hearts that unappalied bore 
The anguish of a sister’s shriek, 
Go !—and return no more! 
For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shai) grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 
The banner with victorious hand, 
Beneath a sister’s curse unro!!'d. 
Oh stranger! by my country’s loss! 
And by my love! and by the cross! 
I swear I never could have spoke 
The curse that sever’d nature’s yoke; 
But that a spirit o'er me stood, 
And fir’d me with a wrathful mood ; 
And frenzy to my heart was giv’n, 
To speak the malison of heay'n. 


XIV. 
They would have cross’d themselves afl mute, 
They would have pray’d to burst the spell ; 
Bur at the stamping of my foot 
Each hand down pow’rless fell. 
And go to Athunree! I cried, 
High lift the banner of your pride! 
But know that where its sheets unrolls 
The weight of biood is on your souls. 
Go where the havoc of the kerne 
Shall float as high as mountain fern! 

U 
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Men shal] no more your mansion know ! 
The nettles on your hearth shall grow! 
Dead as the green oblivious flood, 

That mantles by your walls, shall be 

The glory of O'Connor’s blood ! 

Away ! away to Athunree! 

Where downward when the sun shall fall 
The raven’s wing shall be your pall ; 

And not a vassal shall unlace 

The vizor from your dying face! 


XV. 
A bolt that overhung our dome 
Suspended till my curse was giv’n,’ 
Soon as it pass’d these lips of foam 
Peal’d in the blood-red heav’n, 
Dire was the look that o’er their backs 
The angry parting brothers threw ; 
But now, behold! like cataracts, 
Come down the hills in view 
O'Connor's plumed partizans, 
Thrice ten Innisfallian clans 
Were marching to their doom: 
A sudden storm their plumage toss'‘d, 
A flash of lightning o’er them cross’d, 
And al] again was gloom ; 
But once again in heav'’n the bands 
Of thunder spirits clapt their hands. 


XVI, 
Stranger! I fled the home of grief, 
At Connocht Moran’s tomb to fall ; 
I found the helmet of my chief, 
His bow still hanging on our wall ; 
And toek it down, 2nd vow'd to rove 
This desert place a huniress bold ; 
Nor would I change my buried love 
For any heart of living mould. 
No! for I ami 2 hero’s child, 
I'll hunt my quarry in the wild; 
And still my home this mansion make, 
Of all unheeded and unheeding, 
And cherish, for my warrior's sake, 
The flower of love lies bleeding.” 


DOMESTIC 
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Saeed.” __ _ 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising Biblical Criticism; Theological Criticism ; 


Sacred Morals; 


Controversial Divinity; Sermons and Discourses ; Single Sermons, 


N several of our preceding 

volumes, we have had occa- 
sion to notice the very valuable 
edition of the New Testament 
lately published at Halle, by Gries- 
bach, and in a considerable degree 
patronized and supported with pe- 
cuniary assistance by a nobleman 
of our own country. Two subse- 
quent editions of this work have 
now made their appearance in our 
own country, independently of an 
English version; to each of which 
it becomes us to pay some atten- 
tion. ‘The first of these produc- 
tions is entituled “* Novum Teésta- 
mentum Greece. Textum ad fi- 
dem Codicum, Versionum, et pa- 
trum recensuit, et lectionis varie- 
tatem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Gries- 
bach. Editio secunda, emenda- 
tior, multogue completior. Lon- 
dini apud Petr. Elmsley, et Halz 
Sax. apud Jo. Jac. Curtii Here- 
des.” The first edition of this 
work appeared in two volumes 
octavo, in 1775 and 1777: the 
emendations in the copy — before 
us, adverted to in the title, consist 
chiefly in the typographical errors 
which had crept into the preceding 
text; and its additions are con- 
fined almost exclusively to the pro- 
legomena. Every sound scholar 
and judicious christian must hail 
an attempt, conducted as the pre- 


-_— 


sent is, to settle the sacred text 
upon a candid and accurate and 
persevering examination into al- 
most every authority of, every 
country and age. The received 
edition, which is that of the Elzi- 
virs, published in 1624, has long 
been known to be erroneous in va- 
rious places, and suspected to be so 
in many more; and we are rather 
surprized, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was arrang- 
ed, that it should be so free from 
error, than that it should possess er- 
rors of any kind. In the middle 
ages of the christian church the 
Greek text was scarcely ever re- 
sorted to: the old Italic or the Vul- 
gate, being almost the only forms in 
which the New Testament was read. 
To Erasmus we are indebted for a 
revival of the original in its proper 
Janguage: he published five editions 
of the New ‘Lestament in Greek; 
the Complutensian Polyglot inter- 
vening, under the patronage of 
Ximenes, and enabling him to cor- 
rect his two last editions in seveial 
places, from its judicious amend- 
ments. Erasmus was an excellent 
scholar, and sound critic, but, his 
engagement with the printer com- 
pelled him to write too hastily, and 
without sufficient examination. 
The Complutensian and the last 
edition of E:asmus form the basis 
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of all the succeeding Greek editions, 
of which the three most esteemed 
are those of Stevens, Beza, and 
the Elzivirs, published in 1624. 
Stevens's was enriched by an exa- 
mination of numerous manuscripts 
borrowed from the royal library of 
France, as well as from private 
sources: but its execution was en- 
trusted to his son Henry, a youth 
of not more than eighteen, and 
was marred by many inaccuracies, 
Beza is supposed to have been in 
possession of the elder Stevens's 
original copy, and collected, in con- 
junction with it, two other of the 
most valuable MSS. extant: his 
text, however, does not often vary 
from that of Stevens, which was 
also selected as the basis of the 
Elzivir edition of 1624, which is 
that in common use in the pre- 
sent. 

Griesbach has selected the Elzi- 
vir edition as the basis of his own: 
the alterations introduced into the 
text appear to have been weighed 
with the nicest discrimination, and 
are only admitted upon competent 
authority: mere conjecture is 
totally excluded. Wherever a 
change has been judged necessary, 
the received text, for which the new 
text is substituted, is printed in an 
juner margin, as are also a variety 
of readings to which the editor 
appears to incline, but which he 
has not thought sufficiently sup- 
ported to warrant their adoption. 
Below the text are placed other 
readings and their authorities, col- 
lected from a great multiplicity 
of manuscripts, versions, and bib- 
lical interpreters. The prolego- 
mena, introductory to the first vo- 
lume, are seven: they treat of the 
sources and authority of the receiv- 
ed text; explain the object of the 
present edition; the critical canons 
for appreciating the value of differ- 
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ent readings; the method observed 
in the constitution of the text; the 
variation of the present from pre- 
ceding editions ; an explanation of 
the different signs of abbreviation 
employed; and a catalogue and 
classification of Greek MSS. and 
MSS. and editions of the Sclavonic 
version from which various readings 
were communicated by Dobrowski. 
To the second volume is annexed 
a candid and critical view of the 
controversy respecting the three 
witnesses in St. John’s first epistle, 
chiefly in consequence of Mr. 
Butler’s examination of the same 
subject in the second volume of his 
Hore Biblice, in which he appears 
to lean in favour of its retention. 
We still incline to the same side, 
and upon the same ground, not- 
withstanding the arguments here 
once more mustered together 
against it. The question, however, 
is deeply involved, and the opposite 
authorities are nearly on a balance. 
We have been particularly attentive 
as to the number of the changes 
introduced into the present text 
compared with the received text; 
and every sincere christian will re- 
joice to find that the whole, in- 
cluding additions, rejections, varia- 
tions, whether of whole sentences, 
or of an individual word, do not 
exceed one hundred and thirty; 
while of these one hundred and 
thirty there are not more than 
eight or ten that produce any es- 
sential difference in signification, 
Where shali we find any other work 
of the same age, the same extent, 
possessing MSS. and authorities 
equally, numerous, and containing 
sO many points of different expla- 
nation by different controversialists, 
as Jittle interspersed with errors as 
the received text, even admitting 
as an error, every variation from 
the text now proposed ? 

** Novum 
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«Novum Testamentum Greecum, 
juxta exemplar Weistenii, Glas- 
gue, et D. Jo. Jac. Griesbachii, 
Halex, impressum: accedont Pro- 
legomena in Evangelia, in Acta, et 
Epistolas Apostolorum, accurante 
G. H. Dakins, LL. D. &c.” “A 
new Greek Testament, printed ac- 
cording to the exemplar of Wet- 
stein, Glasgow, and Griesbach ; 
with prefaces to the Gespels, Acts, 
and Apostolic Epistles, by G. H. 
Dakins, LL.D. F.A.S. &c.” We 
rejoice to perceive that so valuable 
an improvement as that of stereo- 
type printing is in the instance 
before us applied to the New Tes- 
tament in its original tongue ; the 
original of the Old Testament stands 
still further in need of it, and we 
have some reason for predicting that 
this important desideratum will not 
long be withheld from the pub- 
lic. The text before us is an ex- 
cellent specimen of attention and 
elegant workmanship; and, excépt- 
ing in a few instances, has been 
pretty closely superintended by the 
learned editur. Amongst the most 
glaring errors we have notice, isa 
continuance of the running title of 


the preceding epistles into that of 


St. James: by which we have it 
EmicroAy TIPOS IaxwSou, *‘the Epis- 
tle ro St. James,” instead of Exic- 
TOAy JaxwSov Katormy, * the Gene- 
ral Epistle or St. James.” This, 
however, we can easily overlook, as 
a mistake not likely to be productive 
of the smallest mischief whatever. 
But we cannot overlook so easily the 
total suppression of al] information, 
on the part of Dr. Dakins, as to 
the object which he actually had 
in view in bringing forward the 
present edition; or the very ex- 
traordinary manner in which he 
has totally abandoned that which 
he appears to have had in view. 
Not a line of genera} preface or in- 
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troduction is vonchsafed to us to 
clear away the palpable obscure 
into which we are thrown: and 
though the title-page talks of pro- 
legomena to most of the books of 
which the New Testament consists, 
the editor can hardly be said to 
have made good bis word even in 
this respect. He has, im truth, 
prefixed to each of the books he 
has noticed, a few lines of introduc- 
tory matter, but most meagrely 
and unsatisfactorily, in length never 
exceeding a single page, and same- 
times not extending to a more mi- 
nute detail than we find prefixed to 
many single chapters of the Bible 
in most editions of our established 
version. We regret the rather this 
parsimonious spirit of comment, 
becanse, from the httle the editor 
has done, he has given sutticient 
proof of an elegant and classical 
pen. To tbe title-page, therefore, 
we are solely reterred as to an ex- 
planation of his object ; and in this 
we are told that his intention ts to 
give a new edition of the Greek 
Testament agreeably to the exem- 
plar (jurta exemplar) o: Wetstein, 
ihe Glasgow text, and Griesbach. 
Now we freely confess ourselves 
totally unacquainted with the 
meaning of this expression: the 
unlearned reader wt onee 
tempted to conceive that al! these 


be at 


copies fallow but ane and the same 


codex, and afford brut one and the 
same exemplar: but to every one 
who has compared ihe three cifier- 
ent texts hereby referred to, and 
is acquainted with the variety of 
readings they offer, the tenn can- 
not fail to stvike ftma as avery ex- 
traordinary and vninieligible made 
of phrasing. In effect, the Giasgaw 
edition, which is nothieg more 
than an” edition = typographically 
corrected from the common edition 
collated by the Elzivirs m 1624, is 

the 
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the only text, as far as we have 
observed, upon a pretty accurate 
perusal, which Dr. Dakins has taken 
the trouble to print from, notwith- 
standing all the specious promises 
in his title-page. With respect to 
Griesbach’s edition more especially, 
this utter abandonment of his en- 
gagement is altogether unpardon- 
able; first, because Griesbach bids 
fair in the present day, in a very 
great degree, to supersede both 
Mill and Wetstein ; and next, be- 
caase, as it is an edition which is 
now greedily sought after through 
all Europe, the book before us has 
a strong chance of being frequently 
purchased (in consequence of the 
assertion in its title-page), in order 
to gratify such inclination ; 
course cannot fail in every instance 
either to deceive or to disappoint 
the purchaser. We have just ob- 


served, our article upon Gries- 
bach, that the alterations intro- 
duced by him into the common 


Greek text amount to about a hun- 
dred and thirty; of these we have 
examined nearly @ hundred in the 
book before us, which pretends to 
be printed according to Gnesbach's 
exemplar, and we. can safely aver 
that the exemplar is not followed 
in a single instance: nay, not even 
in those of importance; as 
for example, in his rejections of the 
received text, Mat. vi , 23. 
Luke xi. 2. xvii. 36. Heb.ii. 7. ix. 1. 
which last is also rejected in our com- 
mon English version, 1 John ii, 23 
v. 7,8, 13: nor in the supplemental 
matter introduced into Griesbach, 
Rom. xiv. at the close, 1 Cor. ix. 20. 
Heh. ii. 2. Jude 4. 25. All these 
and every other variation, whe- 
ther suppressive, supplemental, or 


dost 


ide BE 


merely verbal, ought to have been 
introduced into the present text, 
consistently. with the editor's 
tensions in his title-page, 


pre- 
Had we 
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however found them introduced 
in the form of notes or marginal 
references, we should in some mea- 
sure have been satisfied, though 
the editor’s proposed object would 
not by this mean have been fully 
accomplished: but we cannot avoid 
entering our serious protest against 
this promise of giving us the text 
of Wetstein and Griesbach in the 
title-page, and then instantly aban- 
doning them as much as if the edi- 
tor had never heard of such names 
in his life. 

‘¢ The New Testament, in an 
improved version, upon the basis 
of Archbishop Newcombe’s New 
Translation: with a corrected text 
and notes critical and explanatory.’ 


That a revision of some kind or 
other of our vernacular bible, 
though by no means absolutely 
necessary, is a matter highly de- 


sirable, can be denied by no man 
who takes into consideration the 
natural wear and tear of language, 
as well as of every other human 
composition; the obsoleteness into 
which some words are daily falling, 
the new senses ascribed as perpe- 
tually to others, and the more ac- 
curate knowledge we now possess 
of antient oriental customs and 
manners than was possessed by the 
best scholars in King James's time: 
but more especially, when it is 
considered that King James’s Eng- 
lish version was completed by 
about thirteen years antecedently 
to the Greek text, as settled by the 
Elzivir edition, which is that in 
common use over all Europe; and 
consequently drawn from sources 
less generally admitted, and in se- 
veral instances at variance with the 
Elzivir copy. Yet, while we con- 
tend for a revision of some kind, we 
contend also that the changes intro- 
duced, whether of style or matter, 
ought to be as few and as slender 


as 
as 
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as possible. The language of the 
English bible is, in a considerable 
degree, a language of its own: it 
has beauties peculiar to itself; and 
is venerable from its antiquity even 
in these passages or phrases which 
cannot be critically or grammati- 
cally defended. In the present in- 
stance we have no reason to com- 
plain of any general invasion of the 
established style: the translators 
have been scrupulously careful of 
preserving it as far as it would 
answer their purpose. The Greek 
text they have selected to translate 
from is the second edition of Gries- 
bach ; and on this account it can- 
not be strictly said that they have 
adhered to ‘* the basis of Arch- 
bishop Newcombe’s _ translation,” 
since it was from Griesbach’s first 
edition, published nearly forty years 
ago, that the venerable prelate drew 
his version ; and, since the second 
edition contains several variations 
from the first in passages of more than 
ordinary importance, The introduc- 
tion of the archbishop’s name into 
the title-page, may perhaps be ser- 
viceable, and it would be fastidi- 
ous, perhaps ill-natured, to object 
to so harmless a maneeuvre.  In- 
dependent!y of the general purity of 
style, we have also to remark, that 
the version appears to be, with very 
few exceptions, fairly and closely 
rendered trom the Greek text se- 
Jected for the occasion; and were it 
not for the subjoined notes, the use 
of the Italic instead of the Roman 
character, to intimate a want of au- 
thenticity in chapters which the 
particular doctrines of the wansla- 
tors would find it convenient to ex- 
punge altogether, as well as for a few 
peculiar bearings given to passages 
that are equally obnoxious, this 
translation might be freely recom- 
mended to christians of all deno- 
minations. To the explanatory 
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notes we have a most decided ob- 
jection. Commentaries upon the 
bible are highly useful and well 
worthy of encouragement: but 
when a translation of the bible or 
of any part of it is introduced before 
the public merely as a translation, 
it ought certainly to be allowed to 
stand on its own foundation alone, 
and make its own unbiassed appeal 
to the judgment of the general 
reader. Amidst the instances of a 
peculiar bearing given to certain 
passages, apparently in consequence 
alone of the particular tenets of the 
translators, we may select the fol- 
lowing, to#which we could add 
others, if we had sufficient space : In 
our common version, Acts ix. 2?, is 
rendered thus: “ But all that heard 
him were amazed; and said, Is not 
this he that destroyed them which 
called on this name (the name of 
Christ, as predicted in v. 20.) in Je- 
rusalem ?” The present version, for 
‘‘which called on this name,” 
reads ‘ which are called by this 
name.” The original is roug emima- 
Aouunsrous To byoua Touro. Now we 
are ready to admit that roug emixarou- 
psvovg may imply either of these 
renderings. Why thev should the 
established rendering be deviated 
from? It is in vain to conceal the 
motive: the translators before us 
do not approve of ascribing divine 
honours to our Saviour, and they 
have hence given the passage a 
bearing which will more imnie- 
diately comport with their own 
doctrines. But there is here an- 
other question of some importance 
to be attended to: and that is, al- 
though, as a@ detached and un- 
connected sentence, the phrase in 
dispute may be rendered either way, 
is there nothing in the context that 
can lead us to determine which was 
the exact sense intended by the 
sacred writer? Now, upon this 
point, 
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point, we have no difficulty in de- 
termining, and whatever the re- 
sult may be as to the doctrine in- 
volved, we have no hesitation what- 
ever io affirming that the context, 
the general series of events in the 
book before us, is altogether in fa- 
vour of the established reading. 
Not to dwell upon the parallelism 
which occurs in v. 14. of the same 
chapter, we shall merely observe 
that the disciples who, upon the 
new and improved version, are as- 
serted to have been called cAristiuns, 
or by the name of Christ, on or 
before the conversion of Saul, were 
not in point of fact so denominated 
till. eight or ten years afterwards : 
in reality, not till after Saul’s con- 
version had been of great effect to 
the church, and amidst other mi- 
nistrations, he had been a co-pastor 
with Barnabas at Antioch for a 
twelvemontb—at which fime, and 
not till which time, the disciples 
first assumed this appellation. See 
Acts xi. 26. ‘“ And when he 
(Barnalas) had found him (Sax/) 
he brought him unto Antioch. And 
it came to pass that a whole year 
they assembled themselves with the 
church, and taught much people: 
and the disciples were called chris- 
tians first at Antioch.” The varia- 
tion now offered, therefore, though 


more commodious to the tenets of 


the translators, is altogether incon- 
gruous with the series of apostolic 
eventsy and cannot be «aintaine 
without-a_gross anachronism. 

‘* Errata of the Protestant Bible, 
or the Truth of the English 
Translations examined, &c. by 
Thomas Ward ; a new edition, care- 
fully revised and corrected. Dub- 
lin.” The work of which this 
new edition is given is nearly a 
century and a half old: it confines 
its examination to the old English 
standards of 1562, 1567, and 1579. 
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Ward was a papist; and in various 
passages of these translations he 
thought he perceived (and in some 
cases he had reason for thinking so) 
an undue bearing against the catholic 
religion. At that time, therefore, his 
book had its value; and, in truth, 
almost the whole of the passages ob- 
jected to by Ward. were modified, 
and freed from objection by the au- 
thors of the extant version. ‘To re- 
edite this obsolete work, therefore, 
appears to be a very absurd, if not a 
very mischievous, undertaking : the 
learned catholic cannot be deceived 
by it; but thousands of the unlearn- 
ed and uninformed catholics may. 
It is curious however to observe, 
that the editor himself admits in one 
place that the obnoxious passages 
cited, have been corrected in the 
established translation ; and thus, as 
Dr. Ryan observes, ‘* his book is a 
libel on himself, and on those who 
republish it.” For other. valuable 
remarks, and an able refutation of 
the work thus offered, we beg leave 
to recommend to the reader Dr. 
Sdward Ryan's “ Analysis of Ward's 
Errata of the Protestant Bible ;” 
in which the writer abundantly 
vindicates the translators of the 
established version from all charges 
of prejudice and partiality, and ably 
retorts upon the present anony- 
mous editor, by proving that the 
sole object he could have in view, 
is that of exposing the Protestant 
Bible and the Protestant Clergy to 
ridicule and contempt, which never- 
theless, we hope, he will be as little 
able to accomplish in Ireland as we 
are sure he will in England. 

** Institutes of Biblical Criticism : 
or Heads of the Course of Lectures 
on that subject read in the Univer- 
sity and King’s College, Aberdeen ; 
by Gilbert Gerrard, D. D. &c.” 8vo. 
Dr. Gerrard here proves himself 
to have studied the sacred a 

wit 
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with so recondite a criticism, and 
so sound a judgment, that we can- 
not avoid wishing he had been a 
little more particular in giving his 
own opipion upon controverted 
passages, and even on controverted 
doctrines, than he has chosen to do, 
He has in general stated the anta- 
gonist arguments so impartially, 
that the young student is almost 
always left to his own sole discri- 
mination, and in cases where the 
arguments are equal, and _ the 
weight of a tutor’s opinion is of ne- 
cessity to turn the balance, he will 
find it a difficult matter to deter- 
mine on which side the truth lies, 
This, in our opision, is to be im- 
partial over-much. When indeed 


a writer addresses the world at large, 
which is composed of every diver- 
sity of sects and parties, such a 
conduct is highly desirable, and we 
have a right to expect it; but when 
a tutor delivers a course of lectures 
to his pupils, whose minds are in- 


tended to be formed by his instruc- 
tions, he does not fulh) the whole 
of his duty if he forbear to state 
to them the result of bis own ma- 
turer judgment upon the different 
subjects discussed. The man who 
is qualified for a tutor ougit to 
have an opinion of his own; if he 
have none, he is completely dis- 
qualified by this very circumstance ; 
and if he have, to suppress it 1s not 
to exhibit impartiality, but cow- 
ardice: it is not candour, but a 
dereliction of duty. The work is 
divided into two parts. In the 
first, which exiends to eight 
chapters, our author discusses the 
following subjects: scripture ma- 
nuscripts and editions; the original 
languages; the kindred languages ; 
versions; the occasion, scope, and 
other circumstances of the books of 
scripture ; comparison of scripture 
with itself; ancient history and 
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manners; ancient learning and 
opinions. The second part em- 
braces the subject of corrective or 
emendatory criticism, and extends 
to the same number of chapters 
as the first. It examines the 
sources and different kinds of false 
readings: the explication of sepa- 
rate words, and of combinations 
of words; the number, scope, 
design, and connection of the scrip- 
ture books, with the different sorts 
of composition to be found in 
them; apparent contradictions in 
different paris of scripture, both 
in history, propheey, and quota- 
tion; apparent contradictions to 
reason and morality, and to ae- 
knowledged matters of fact. The 
work is worthy of a second edition, 
which we shall soon expect to see 
announced, 

“‘ Remarks on the two Jast peti- 
tions in the Lord’s Prayer:” by 
Granville Sharp, 12mo. “A 
letter to Granville Sharp, ksq. re- 
spectiig his remarks on the two last 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. 
From a country clergyman, 12mo," 
We have here another proof of the 
very extraordinary attempt to es- 
tablish doctrines upon the doubt- 
ful meaning of a Greek article. The 
petitions referred to are, Mat. vi. 
i3, ‘and lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil;’ 
(vou wovycov) which Mr, Sharp con- 
tends ought to be translated, in 
consequence of the definite article 
being employed, and the adjective 
having no substantive in the same 
sentence to agree with it, “ from 
the evil one,” or “prince of 
demons.” Now it so happens, 
that the very same expression oc- 
curs at least fifteen times in the 
course of the New Testament, in 
many of which it is impossible 
thus to render it, though in others 
such a rendering is fair aud correct, 

and 
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and is actually given in our received 
version. While these last are tri- 
umpbantly laid bold of by the ve- 
nerable critic before us, he is com- 
pelled to admit that, in regard to 
one of them which he examines, 
Mat. v. 39. wy avrioryva Tw Tovyow, 
** resist not evil;” his rule cannot 
by any critical contortion what- 
ever be made to apply, for that 
the text can only mean “ any evil 
man, or human being,” and not 
“the evil one, or prince of 
dzmons.” And as there are se- 
veral other piaces in which the 
same phrase occurs, and wpon 
which Mr. Sharp is totally silent, 
we must take it for granted that in 
these also he has found himself 
equally foiled. New converts, 
however, are generally warmer 
than old professors, and some no- 
viciates are apt to think themselves 
wiser than their master: and hence 
what Mr. Sharp‘has prudently de- 
clined to attempt, the covntry 
clergyman before us, who has im- 
bibed Mr. Sharp’s Greek accidence, 
has attempted for him. By giving 
a round-about rendering, a remote 
paraphrase, instead of a direct ver- 
sion, this gentleman flatters bim- 
self that he is able to introduce 
the ‘evil one,” or ‘* prince of 
dzmons,” into this last text; as 
he thinks also that he has ingenuity 
enough to accomplish in 1 Cor. v. 
13. ekageire roy wovypoy e& vuwy avrwy 
“* put away from amongst you that 
wicked person.” ‘The country 
clergyman, however, finds this a 
more Herculean task, than even 
the preceding effort; and incapa- 
ble of perfectly: satisfying himself, 
he modestly concludes with a “* sus- 
picion of possible error in the text.” 
The fair conclnsion from which is, 
that the country clergyman, rather 
than give up his theory, is disposed 
to give up his bible. How distress- 
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ing to every sober eritic is it to be- 
hold sound arguments and direct 
texts of scripture neglected in pur- 
suit of such illusory phantoms, 
such mere Will o’ the whisps, as 
are here offered to us: to survey 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and of 
the personality of the devil; made 
mainly, if not chiefly, to depend 
upon an imaginary power in a 
Greek article, when placed in a par- 
ticular position. 

‘A Dissertation upon the Logos 
of St. John, &c. by Richard Law- 
rence, LL. D.” 8vo. W hatever 
falls from the pen of this acute and 
excellent writer is sure to be wor- 
thy of attention: and in the tract 
before us, he gives the substance of 
his sermons upon the subject of 
the Logos, preached before the 
University of Oxford. What was 
the direct cause of St. John’s using 
the term Avyos, or as we have it 
translated in our received vérsion, 
word, ss also what was the imme- 
diate idea he attached to the term, 
has been a subject of controversy 
for many ages. Some critics conceive 
ihe evangelist had a reference to the 
mimra divi, or memra aadona? of the 
Targumists, woicn they conccive to 
have implied a divine pe 
tinct from Jehovah: others 
ceive the evangelist to have had in 
view certain doctrines of the Alex- 
andrine school, which, as early as 
the period before us, they suppose 
to have been interwoven in some 
parts of Judea with the doctrines of 
the gospel] ; a third class trace the 
origin of the term in the heterodox 
opinions of the Gnostics, which opi- 
nions St. John is hereby conceived 
to oppose; while a fourth refer the 
term to the same term as employed 
in Psalm xxxiii. 6, and conceive 
that the Evangelist had his eye 
directed to this text at the time of 
writing. Dr. Lawrence does not 

appear 


son dis- 


cone- 
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appear inclined to any of these 
conceptions. He believes the term 

be employed by the Evangelist 
as a characteristic metonymy of the 
Messiah ; and that, instead of im- 
porting the mere attribute of rea- 
son Or wisdom, as contended for “by 
the sect of Unitarians, it is a direct 
personal appellafive, and was so 
regarded by the primitive chris- 
tians. His arguments upon this last 
point appear to us conclusive ; and 
the whole tract is filled with a de- 
gree of research, learning, ingenu- 
ity, and candour, that will entitle 
it to the serious perusal of chris- 
tians of every denomination. 

As collaterally connected with 
this subject, we shall next notice 
Mr. Jervingham’s ‘* Alexandrian 
School; or a Narrative of the First 
Christian Professors in Alexandria ; 
with Observations on the influence 
they still maintain over the Esta- 
blished Church.” We have just 
censured the absurdity of found- 


ing the doctrine of a trinity and of 


a persona] Satan upon the casual 
position of a Greek article: per- 
haps the absurdity is quite as great 
that refers either the one or the 
other of these tenets to the school 
of Alexandria. . Mr. Jerningham, 
however, not only ascribes the 
doctrine of a trinity to this school 
of ancient philosophy, but, at the 
same time, the doctrines of original 
sin, predestination, and justifica- 
tion by faith, We believe with 
Dr. Lawrence, that the platonism 
of Alexandria has had far less to do 
with the christian religion at any 
time than is generally contended 
for. It suits the convenience, how- 
ever, of some sects of christians to 
suppose such a connexion, and it 
has been supposed, and the suppo- 
sition has been supported accord- 
ingly. The trinity of Plato, cer- 
tainly, does not in a variety of 
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points quadrate with that of the 
sacred scriptures; neither does that 
of Aristotle, nor that of Pythagoras, 
nor that of Vedas, or of the *Zen- 
davesta, nor of the Edda; nor do 
the six last in every respect quad- 
rate with each other. The ques- 
tion, however, has never yet been 
decided, how the general outlines 
of a doctrine of this extraordinary 
kind, whatever differences it may 
possess in the detail, could have 
been started in such different and 
unconnected parts of the world, 
and at such different periods of 
time. Nor has it yet been proved 
that* the christian religion is not 
just as much indebted to any one 
of these different sects or systems 
as to any other; to the Zendavesta 
as to Plato, to the Vedas as to the 
eclectism of Alexandria. The 
doctrine of original sin, which» is 
another terrible stumbling-block to 
our author, is daily exemplified in 
hereditary corporeal diseases. Mor- 
bid habits of body are so well 
known to be propagated from ge- 
neration to ge neration, that no- 
body doubts of the fact, or wonders 
at it, or calls the benevolence or 
the wisdom of the Deity into ques- 
tion upon the subject. Why then 
should we object to the same fact 
when applied to the mind? why 
may not morbid moral habits be 
propagable in the same manner as 
corporeal, without infringing upon 
the wisdom or the beneticence of 
the great Creator. We apply this 
remark more especially to those 
who, with the author before us, 
resolve the mind as well as the 
body into a mere modification of 
matter, and believe the former to 
be as much the immediate result of 
sexual union as the’ latter. 

“‘ Thoughts on Prophecy; _par- 
ticularly as connecied with the 
Present Times; supported by His- 

tory, 
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tory. By G. R. Hioan.” Sve, An- 
other attempt to make Bonaparte 
one of the grand moving pivots of 
both the old and new Testaments, 
a chief object of the prophecies of 
Daniel, St. Paul, and the Revela- 
tions. Bonaparte, it seems, is the 
Antiochus Epiphanes of the book 
of Daniel, and the insignificant 
Alexander of Russia the king 
of the south. The meeting of 
these two emperors on the Niemen, 
at the treaty of Tilsit, is as clearly 
predicted, in the opinion of the 
present hicrophant, as was the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; and even 
the name itse!f of Bonaparte is now 
discovered to have been carefully 
locked up in the mystical number 
of the beast in the apocalypse} for 
behold! Mr. Hioan has deciphered 
it in the name of the French Em- 
peror. A little legerdemain, how- 
ever, has been tound necessary 


upon this last subject: for Bona- 


parte, as it is commonly written, 
cannot be made, by any dexterity, 
to bend to the number of 600, 
and it is hence necessary for our 
author to change it to Bonneparte 
(Bovverapry) under which alteration 
it may certainly, like a thousand 
other words, indicate this aggre- 
gate amount. It only remains for 
M. Hioan to contend farther that 
the dynasty of the Bonapartes do 
not know their own name, and that 
nothing but judicial blindness could 
prevent them from spelling it as 
he has done in the present instance, 
and as it now appears, St. John 
intended it should have been spelt 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
How much is it to be lamented that 
time and talents should be thus ex- 
hausted in furnishing new grounds 
of dilemma to the christian, and 


new grounds of ridicule to the in- 


fidel ! 
«« A Commentary on the first, 
second, and third Epistles of St. 
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John; by Thomas Hawkins.” sSyo, 
Mr. Hawkins modestly foregags all 
claim to scholarsbip in the com- 
mencement of his volume; and, 
in various places we have reason to 
perceive that his disavowal is as 
just as it is modest. He, neverthe- 
less, appears to be a worthy and ex- 
cellent man, ambitious of doing 
service to the larger, and more im- 
portant body of the unlearned. We 
wish him success in his undertak- 
ing: and we wish, at the same 
time, that, before he ventures to 
appeal to the public again, he 
would study a little more deeply, 
and be a little more able to unite 
the character of the critic to that 
of the expounder. 

‘“* The Fathers of the English 
Churth: or a Selection from the 
Writings of the Reformers and 
early. Protestant Divines of the 
Church of England.” 8vo. We 
have already noticed this work, 
and with approbation. The volume 
before us contains selections from 
the writings of Dr. Launcelot Rid- 
ley, cousin to the bishop of the same 
name; and from the excellent 
sermons of Dr. Latimer. We have 
also King Edward’s Catechism, 
and, prefixed to it, the royal injunc- 
tion with which it was originally 
published, Ina note are given the 
forty-two articles, which received 
the sanction of the clergy in con. 
vocation at the same time as the 
catechism. The volume also con- 
tains the lives of Latimer and King 
Edward from Fox's Martyrology, 
interspersed with no small portion 
of highly interesting matter upon 
other subjects. A short account of 
Ridley is also given, collected from 
various quarters. Diligence, judg- 
ment, and impartiality continue to 
characterise this work; and while 
these are its distinguishing features, 
we cannot forbear to wish it god- 


speed, 
7 « The 
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* The Works of the Right Reve- 
rend Father in God Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, D. D. &c. now first collect- 
ed, arranged, and revised, with a 
life of the author, and a copious 
jndex; by Josiah Pratt, B, D. 
F, A. S. 4 vols.” 8vo. Mr. Pratt 
may be regarded as general editor 
of the fathers of the latter ages of 
the English Church. He is well 
known to have edited Bishop Hall’s 
Works in ten volumes 8vo, before 
he commenced the present under- 
taking ; and it has been hinted to 
us that he by no means intends to 
close with Bishop Hopkins. In the 
publication before us, we perceive 
much more labour than usually 
characterises the task of even edi- 
torship; so much so, indeed, as 
to render it almost a misnomer to call 
this the ‘‘ Works” of Dr. Hopkins, 
since it is in a very considerable 
degree the work of Mr. Pratt him- 
self. Some of these pieces having 
been taken from the _ bishop's 


mouth (for he often spoke from 


extempore) by the pen 
writer, though they con- 
genuine sentiments, yet 
were not sufficiently finished for 
the press. To finish them for this 
purpose has cost the editor much 
patient labour and minute atten- 
tion. The orthography, he tells 
us, needed but J/iitle alteration: 
the punctuation was very defective: 
the style colloquial: the metaphors 
were sometimes so puerile, or so 
offensive, as to excite disgust rather 
than any honcurable and virtuous 
feelings. All these, where ne- 
cessary, are altered and omitted ; 
yet Mr. Pratt informs us, for the 
gratification of the curious, of dif- 
ferent places where the originals 
May be perused. The scripture 
quotations are for the most part 
given in the standard version: and 
the divisions and subdivisions of 


the pulpit 
of a ready 
tained his 
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the discourses are corrected and 
discriminated. The work is dedi- 
cated to Mr, Wilberforce, who ap- 
pears, from the dedication, to be 
peculiarly attached to the bishop's 
writings, and whose “ frequent 
inquiries after them have contri- 
buted (we are told) to recal him 
rapidly into notice, and consequent 
estimation.”’ 

«« Essays on the Nature, Order, 
Privileges, and Duties of the Chris- 
tian Church; with an address on 
Personal Religion: by Charles 
Dewhirst.” 8vo. This writer as- 
sumes rather too much in taking 
his own individual church or meet- 
ing as a model for the christian 
church in general. Yet he means 
well, and there is for the most 
part, a liberality and candour in 
his manner with which we are 
pleased. He has, however, a rooted 
inveteracy against the admission of 
human authority in ecclesiastical 
concerns, which he declares to be 
‘© a debasing and pernicious senti- 
ment, which, during the first three 
centuries, never entered info the 
minds of christians.”” Now, with- 
out pretending to know so.much of 
the secret motions of the minds of 
christians at the period here re- 
ferred to, we will only observe, 
that such a conduct entered at 
least into their actions: it is un- 
necessary to cite quotations upon 
this subject : every one who is ae- 
quainted with the writings of Eu- 
sebius, Tertullian, and Cyprian, 
is able to cite for himself: and our 
author ought to have been better 
acquainted with these writings than 
he hereby proves himself to have 
been. 

“ Sketches of Human Nature; 
or Hints chiefly relating to the 
Duties and Difficulties that occur 
in the Intercourse of Christians 
with one another and with the 

world: 
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world: by William Innes, Dun- 
dee.” 8vo. Mr, Innes appears to 
be a more violent enemy to human 
authority in matters of | religion 
than Mr. Dewhirst; and openly 
avows his belief that every such 
obtrusion, whether in regard to 
discipline or ceremony, however 
sanctioned by ancient usage, -ve- 
nerable names, or apparent utility, 
is not only void of obligation, but 
a neediess and presumptuous in- 
fringement on the prerogative of 
the great author of our salvation. 
Yet we bave seen nothing in the 
course of this little volume to sup- 
port so high sounding a denuncia- 
tion. There is too much general 
deficiency in it to expect that Mr. 
Innes will put any established 
church into danger of innovation. 

‘« The Works of the Rev. John 
Newton, late Rector of the United 
Parishes of St. Mary, Woolnoth, 
and St. Mary, Woolchurch Haw. 
Published by direction of his exe- 
cutors, 10 vols.” 12mo. More 
than half the matter contained in this 
collection has been long before the 
world, and a fair estimate has hence 
been formed of its general merits 
and defects. ‘The new matter shews in 
every characteristic its family alli- 
ance with the old: and proceeding 
from the same source, it is impreg- 
nited with the same spirit. The 
friend of Cowper, and a friend es- 
teemed for his talents, as well as 
for his moral. goodness, must ne- 
cessarily bring with him no small 
recommendation even to the re- 
public of letters. The style of 
Newton is less polished than that 
of Cowper, but we can often per- 
ceive twinklings of the same ge- 
niug; the same independency of 
spirit; the same originality of 
thought; the same benevolence and 
milk of human nature. There are 


few letters more interesting than 
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those now before us : and especial); 
than such of them as appear to 
have been addressed to the author 
of “ The Task,” though the name 
is concealed under asterisks. With 
the peculiar train of Mr. Newton's 
religious tenets we do not interfere ; 
they have long been known to the 
public, and, -whether right or 
wrong, appear to be making daily 
inroads amongst us. We will only 
add, that his mode of supporting 
them is his own; and that we have 


seldom seen them supported so 
plausibly. 
“Classical Elocution: or an 


Essay on the Delivery of Sermons, 
and the Performance of Public 
Prayer, &c. by the Rev. W. J. 
Rees, M. A. Rector of Cascob, 
Radnorshire, &c.” 12mo. It is a 
very high recommendation of this 
tract, that it was originally written 


by the society for promoting 
christian knowledge and church 


union in the diocese of-St. David, 
and that it is published witl: their 
approbation, and under their sanc- 
tion, But it is necessary that the 
reader should in some measure be- 
come acquainted with the origin 
and nature of the society we now 
allude to, When the present most 
excellent and learned bishop of St. 
David's, Dr. Burgess, was first ap- 
pointed to this prelacy, instead of 
forming a determination to hold it 
only till a richer see could be ob- 
tained, as has been the uni- 
form practice of his predecessors 
for a century or two past, he re 
solved, at once, votwithstanding 
it is the poorest prelacy in the hie- 
rarchy, to unite himself to it for 
life; to labour with all his might 
to render the clergy in his own 
diocese respecfable in regard to 
education ; and to suppress, as fat 
as example and argument might 
weigh, that absurd and frantic sect 
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of religionists, that, under the name 
of jumpers, thus called from the 
extravagance of their mofions and 
gesticulations, so largely infringed 
on his diocese, and drew so many 
of the poorer and more ignorant 
inhabitants after them. To effect 
this benevolent and usefal purpose 
was institated the society here re- 
ferred to: the direct objects of 
which are, to distribute bibles and 
common prayer-books at reduced 
prices among the poor; and to dis- 
tribute gratis a variety of the most 
useful and popular religious tracts 
both in Welsh and English: to es- 
tablish libraries for the use of the 
clergy of the diocese: to facilitate, 
by public subscription, the means 
of education to young men intend- 
ed for the established ministry in 
the same diocese, the education to 
be within the said boundary: to 
encourage the establishment of 
English schools, and of Sunday 
schools. The essay before us is 
intended to promote that part of 
this general plan, which consists in 
properly preparing young men for 
the ministry of the established 
church: the observations it con- 
tains are for the most part highly 
important and relative: and the 
very estimable author appears to 
have entered into the full spirit of 
his benevolent and right reverend 
patron upon this momentous sub- 
ject. We ought not to close this 
article without hinting, that Dr. 
Burgess, with true primitive con- 
stancy to the charge first commit- 
ted to him, has refused and still 
continues to refuse, the offer of ad- 
vancement to more lucrative posts ; 
being inflexibly resolved to spend 
and be spent, to live and die 
amongst them, as their pastor and 
ecclesiastical guide. 

“Zeal without Innovation: or 
the present State of Religion and 
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Morals considered: with a View to 
the Disposition and Measures re- 
quired for its Improvement. To 
which is subjoined an Address to 
young Clergymen, intended to 
guard them against some prevalent 
Errors.” 8vo. 

“Zeal without Bigotry: or an 
Antidote to the Aspersions of the 
Author of ‘ Zeal without Inno- 
vation.” Svo. , 

We unite these together, as an- 
tagonist publications. The author 
of the first is extremely alarmed _at 
the want of ‘life and effect” with 
which he charges the general state 
of the ministry in our parish 
churches, and at the appearance 
of “ half-empty pews,” instead of 
a ‘* crowded auditory, banging on 
the preacher’s lips,” which is the 
natural result of this lifelessness. 
He is next extremely indignant at 
the means taken by Dissenters in 
general, and especially by those 
who are called the evangelical cler- 
gy, in order to fill up their own 
places of public worship at the ex- 
pence of the parish churches; and 
seems to regard the train of mea- 
sures pursued as a kind of ecclesi- 
astical poaching, for which the 
culprits ought to be publicly called 
to account, and severely branded. 
He is more especially angry at the 
success of these opposers of the es- 
tablished church, and _ particularly 
of the Methodist or evangelical 
branch, from their paucity of all ra- 
tional claim to popularity and reve- 
fential esteem. He describes them 
as possessed of ‘‘ vanity, effrontery, 
coarseness, of the want of that af- 
fectionate spirit which should 
breathe through aj] the ministra- 
tions of a Christian teacher ;” and 
as ** commonly appearing before a 
congregation with an oljurgatory 
aspect.” He describes their ser- 
mons as “ contemptible in the ex- 

tremx 
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treme: we are disgusted,” says he, 
“‘ by the violation of all the rules 
which the common sense of man- 
kind teaches them to expect the ob- 
servance of, on the occasion. It is 
true indeed, that something is heard 
about Christ, about faith and re- 
pentance, about sin and grace: but 
in vain we look for argument or 
persuasion, or suavity, or reveren- 
tial demeanour.” Finally, he cen- 
sures their -powers of authorship, 
as severely as those of preaching ; 
and is sorely grieved at being com- 
pelled ‘* to see,.as is frequently the 
case, the blessed truths of the Gos- 
pel degraded, by being associated 
with newspaper bombast, with im- 
pudence, with invective, with dot- 
age, with drive!ling cant, with buf- 
foonery, and séurrility! Who,” 
says he, ‘‘ can read these despi- 
cable publications, without thinking 
contemptuously of all who abet 
them >” He offers many important 
remarks on the causes that have 
conspired to bring the established 
church into its present state of dis- 
repute, and many valuable regula- 
tions by which it may gain the as- 
cendancy it ought ever to possess. 

In opposition to this writer, the 
author of ‘* Zeal without Bigotry,” 
contends, that salvation is not con- 
fined to the pale of any particular 
eburch—that * all that Christianity 
requires of the civil magistrate is 
to let it alone:” that “ toleration 
ought not to be solicited as an in- 
dulgence—that it is a right to which 
all religionists have an equal claim, 
and no government can withhold 
the exercise without a breach of 
duty ; that the terms clergy and laity 
are entirely of Popish origin; and 
that Christianity knows of no such 
chartered distinctions.” 

We have no hesitation in stating, 
that the first of these two writers, 
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in the midst of many shrewd re- 
marks, and much valuable infor. 
mation, deals his blows rather too 
hardly, and indeed too indiscrimi- 
nately against the numerous sects 
which he opposes. But whilst we 
say this we cannot express our asto- 
nishment at the total ignorance 
of ali ecclesiastical history, which 
characterises most of the positions 
we have extracted from the pamph- 
let of his opponent. One could 
be almost tempted to believe, that 
he had never heard of a hierarchy 
under the law, or of the selection of 
apostles or evangelists, as a dis- 
tinct class of spiritual guides, upon 
the first promulgation of the Gos- 
pel. . As to the rest, we freely con- 
fess that we think the church in 
far less danger than is generally 
conceived: we believe that some 
twenty years ago it was indeed at 
a miserabie, if not at an alarming 
ebb; but the very efforts, the zeal 
and animation which have been 
evinced by various sectaries, who 
perhaps would like to witness its 
overthrow, have been caught, and 
if we mistake not, will soon be 
rivalled, so far as they deserve to 
be rivalled, by the regular clergy; 
our parish churches have been pro- 
portionably filled, and both the 
universities are at this moment 
boasting of a greater number of 
divinity students of a serious cha- 
racter than they have known for 
some centuries past. In the tide 
of human events, evil is thus educ- 
ing good, and the providence of 
the Supreme Arbiter cortinues to 
interpose with its protecting ener- 
gy, and to effect its own end by 
its own means, and in its own 
way. 

We proceed to enumerate, for 
we cannot examine at length, the 
sermons and discourses of the 


period 
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period before us. Among these the 
“ Posthumous Sermons on several 
Subjects, by the late Rev. W. 
Paley, D. D. &c.” are entitled to 
our foremost attention. These were 
partly prepared for printing by 
this excellent writer a short time 
béfore his decease, and by a.co- 
dicil to his will, were directed to 
be revised and printed by the Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson, at the expense of 
the testator’s executors, to be dis- 
tributed gratis among the poor 
of his own parish. They have 
been published, however, to pre- 
vent a surreptitious sale. The 
Sermons are thirty-five in number : 
they evince a truly benevolent and 
Christian spirit, and are character- 
ized by all the writer’s originality 
of thought and manner. 

“ Two volumes of Sermons: 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith, A. M. 
&e.” 8vo. Many of these have 
been for some years before the 
public, but they*appear to have 
been retouched. The rest are 
miscellaneous, and pretty gene- 
rally evince the writer's political 
tenets—some of them indeed full 
as much as his theological. He 
is a friend to toleration in its ut- 
most extent; and shews peculiar 
anxiety to liberate the Catholics of 
Ireland from all their political dis- 
abilities. 

“ Practical Sermons: by Abra- 
ham Rees, D. D. F.R.S. &c. 2 
vols.” Svo. ‘These Sermons are 
fifty in number: they seem studi- 
ously to avoid all doctrinal points, 
and as the title-page expresses, are 
almost exclusively confined to 
practical topics. Many of these to- 
pics are of the utmost moment: 
the style 1s clear and well medu- 
lated, argumentative rather than 
persuasive, and elegant rather than 
oratorical, By those who unite in 
Dr. Rees’s religious sentiments, we 
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haye no doubt they will be read 
with attention, and with profit. 

‘* Six Sermons on the following 
subjects: Baptism: Confirmation : 
the Vows of Baptism and Confir- 
mation: the Lord's Supper. B 
John Scott, A. B. Vicar of North 
Ferrity, &c.” 12mo. The extent 
ot this title renders it unneces- 
sdry for us to say more than that 
the author has fulfilled what he has 
undertaken with seriousness, and an 
affectionate concern for the best 
interests of man. His style is plain, 
and little ornamented: but his ob- 
ject is praiseworthy, and we wish 
him success, 

‘« Sermons and other Discourses : 
by the late Rev. Samuel Laving- 
ton, of Bideford,” Svo. These Ser- 
mons are selected from a_ large 
portfolio of the remains of a wor- 
thy dissenting minister. They are 
written upon the Calvinistic system, 
and not always with classical cor- 
rectness of style: but they discover 
much earnestness and fervour of 
heart ; and are tesselated with pas- 
sages of considerable pathos and 
spirit. - 

‘* Discourses on the Miracles 
and Parables of. our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ: by the 
Rev. William Dodd, LL. D.” The 
author of these Sermons has long 
been known to the public by an 
ignominious death for forgery.— 
What could be the reason for drag- 
ging him once more into noon-day 
we know not: the Discourses have 
little more than ordinary merit, 
and do not appear to be judiciously 
selected. 

Of the single sermons of the 
year, we perceive a considerable 
number, and by far the best, in 
point of composition, directed to the 
subject of propagating Christianity 
in India. Such is Dr Buchanan's 
very admirable and spirited “ Star 

x im 
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in the East: Dr. Barrow’s, on 
“The Expediency of translating 
our Scriptures into several of the 
Oriental languages ;" another, on 
the same subject, by Mr. F.Wrange 
han; a third, by Mr. E. Nares; 
and a tourth by Mr. J. Dudley. 
Of the rest we may mention Mr. 
Wrangham’s assize Sermon preach- 
ed at St. Peter’s cathedral, York, 
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entitled “ The Gospel, best pros 
moted by National Schools ;” Mr. 
Ed. Parsons’s ‘‘ True Patriot,” a 
Fast Sermon, preached at Leeds, 
February 8, 1809; Mr. S. Moore’s 
“« Way to Heaven delineated ;” and 
Mr. Belsham’s, ‘“‘ On the Death 
of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
M, A.” 





CHAP. II. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL, 


Comprehending Medicine and Surgery, Natural History, Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Experimental Philosophy, Mechanics, Mathematics, ar- 


chitecture, 


E shall open this chapter 

with noticing a work that 
may have a very material influence 
upon the aggregate health and ma- 
ladies of the country: we mean the 
‘* Pharmacopaia Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum Londinensis;” and in 
considering its merits and contents, 
we shall unite with it Dr. Powell's 
official translation and. commen- 
tary, entitled, ‘‘ The Pharmaco- 
paria of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, 1809, translated 
into English, with notes, &c,” 

The ‘original work, which, as 
usual, is in Latin, commences with 
observing in its preface, that it is now 
nearly 22 years since the publica- 
tion of the late Pharmacoperia ; and 
that the present has been imposed 
upon the College by the daily cul- 
tivation and great perfection of na- 
tural knowledge, especially in the 
two branches of Chemistry and 
Botany, which are so intimately 
connected with medicine. We are 
told that in the prosecution of their 
intention, the college found many 
things in the late Pharmacopeia, 
that but ill accorded with the pre- 
sent more perfect state of the me- 
dical art, and very much that was 
at variance with the nomenclature 
that has lately been introduced into 
natural science. A_ degree of 
attention, it is added, has been exer- 


Life Annuities, and Arithmetic. 


cised upon these points; as also in 
regulating the measure of liquids, 
so as to give to this mode of divi- 
sion distinct terms from the mea+ 
sure of solids, and to graduate such 
divisions more accurately. We 
concur with Dr. Powell in the 
main, in regarding this preface as 
a specimen of elegant latinity ; but 
when the College tell us in its open- 
ing, that they have revolved ‘‘ phar 
macopeeiam incudi reddere,” <* to 
knock or hammer out their. phar- 
macopeeia anew,” they appear to 
us to be still in the laboratory, 
and not sufficiently to have gotten 
out of the sound of the pestle and 
mortar. 

The nature of the contents. and 
mode of division, together with the 
principles that regulate the college, 
are best explained by the preface to 
the translation, which precedes that 
to the original work, and enters at 
large into its general scope and 
subject. It enumerates the very 
great pains which have been taken 
by the College, or rather by the 
committee to which the present 
revision has been entrusted, in or- 
der to acquire general information 
and accuracy. A rough drait ‘of 
the object and intention of the 
committee was some time ago 
printed, and limitedly circulated 


amongst the maost respectable mem- 
bers 
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bers of the profession, under the 
name of-a specimen, a copy of 
which was received and minutely 
examined by the writer of this ar- 
ticle: and we rejoice to find that 
the committee have very consider- 
ably improved upon what then 
constituted the state of their labours ; 
as well in their general accuracy of 
style, and scientific references and 
characiers, as in their omitting some 
articles at that time unnecessarily 
retained, and introducing others 
unfortunately omitted. The ar- 
rangement is changed from that 
of the old pharmacopeis, and 
considerably simplified: it is how- 
ever far from being any thing like 
a systematic or even an elegant 
arrangement even now: but this 
Dr. Powell tells us is ‘* of little 
importance.” We ditler from him 


toto cele, and heartily wish that 
more attention had been paid to 
this subject. 


Upon 


the point of nomencla- 
ture the committee have bestowed 
more pains. In natural history 
the Linnéan names, or such as are 
founded upon the Linnéan system, 
and in chemistry the Lavoisierian 
terminology is pretty accurately 
adhered to, and the two following 
regulations seem to have been laid 
down as points of peculiar con- 
sequence: viz. to employ the spe- 
cific name alone and not the ge- 
neric, whenever such specific name 
happens to be a substantive, and 
to place “‘ the name of what is 
called the dase of a salt first in- 
stead of last in order, p. xv.” 
Upon both these points, however, 
we meet with a variety of anoma- 
lous and fanciful deviations. If 
it be right to use anisum instead 
of pimpinella, and armoracia in- 
stead of cochlearia, how comes 
it that daucus is used instead of 
carota, in D, carota, castoreum in- 
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stead of fiber, in castor fiber, and 
humulnus instead of Jupulus in H, 
lupulus? So if it be proper to 
write ammonia, carbonas, why not 
ammoniz, liquor, instead of liquor 
ammoniz as it stands at present? 
We will make another observa- 
tion or two upon this subject be- 
fore we quit it. Calomel is ba- 
nished as incongruous with the 
modern state of science; but how 
comes calamina to be retained? 
If hydrargyrus should take the 
place of mercurius, why not quick- 
silver that of mercury in the Eng- 
lish versicn? ‘This, however, is 
an oversight that attaches alone 
to the translator. The compound 
preparation of lavender is properly 
called spiritus, for this ingredient 
does not give a tincture: but how 
comes it that we have a compound 
tincture of camphor? _ this 
should unquestionably have _ been 
called spiritus. Cetaceum is ele- 
gantly introduced for spermaceti ; 
but chamemelum, or chamomitlla, 
as it is sometimes written, is idly 
exchanged for anthemis, a gene- 
ric name consisting of not less 
than thirty species. It is true the 
Linnean name is anthemis noli/is, 
and nobilis is a term which could 
not have been employed: but how 
easily might this name have been 
altered to anthemis chamemelum, 
as in truth it ought to have been 
called at first, in which case cha- 
meemelum would have been con- 
tinued in direct uniformity with 
the rule we have just adverted to; 
the translator has not chosen to 
follow the college upon this occa- 
sion, but has continued the cha- 
momile as usual. The exchange 
of augustura for cusparia, is equal- 
ly idle and unnecessary. MM. 
Homboldt and Bonpland believe 
they have discovered the tree that 
yields the augustura bark, which 

they 
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they promise hereafter to describe, 
and to call by the name of cus- 
paria: but neither have they yet 
described it, nor bas the world 
agreed to banish the original name 
in favour of the proposed term: 
this is not to follow but to antici- 
pate science, and that in trifles, 
If such anticipation be allowable, 
or even if it be expedient to keep 
up with the actual step of disco- 
very, we should then have had 
to read for potasse sulbcartonas, 
and sode subcarlonas, poiassit 
oxydum, anc sode orydum; for it 
seems now to be pretty fairly de- 
cided that these salts are nothing 
more than the oxyds of the metals 
that have been thus named by 
Mr. Davy. Yet why should the 
name potassa have been intro- 
duced at all—a name grating and 
cacophonous to every ear—in the 
accurate language of the preface 
before us horridum ac larlarum 
sonare? What mistake or what 
departure from system would have 
resulted from continuing kali, or, 
as it might have been written, ka- 
la or kalium? We wish most 
heartily that the college had shown 
this elegance of taste, and had set 
the example of banishing from 
science, in favour of an older and 
quite as correct an appellation, 
aterm that no scholar can endure, 
and that is ridiculed even in the 
laboratory. 

Of the change that has been 
introduced into the liquid mea- 
sures we highly approve: we ap- 
prove also of the terms octarius 
and minimum; but we are not 
equally pleased with the com- 
pounds fluiduncia and fluidrachma : 
the latter more especially is ob- 
jectionable, as forming an illegiti- 
mate union between terms of dif- 
ferent languages: whilst both are 
in some degree incorrect in regard 
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Jiuiduncia and fluidrachma 
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to modern science, which now ap- 
propriates the word guid to’ ex- 
press the idea which is here meant 
to be conveyed, and applies the 
word fluid to designate, not mere- 
ly permanent but gasseous fluids, 
on which account, if the com- 
pound had been suffered at all, 
liguid measure should have been 
graduated by the liguiduncia and 
liquidrachma, instead. of by the 
Not- 
withstanding these errors however 
—these sun-spots, if the reader 
please—the work is a truly valu- 
able present to the public: nearly 
a handred new articles or prepa- 
rations, many of them of great 
elegance or intrinsic value, are in- 
troduced into it, and about an 
equal number expunged, ‘ which 
occupied a place in the late Phar- 
macopeia. 

The original is beautifully print- 
ed, but is not quite free from ty- 
pographical errors, and occasional 
omissions of forms that ought to 
have been introduced, and that 
seem afterwards to have escaped 
recollection. Among the former 
we may mention, that under the 
head confectio senna, the articles 
of liguerice and refined sugar, re- 
ferred to as constituent parts of 
the electury in the table of direc- 
tions, are altogether left ovt in 
the list of ingredients of which 
it is stated to be composed: a de- 
ficiency, however, which is sup- 
plied in the translation, Among 
the latter, we observe, in p. 59, 
and in p. 60, a reference to acetas 
plumli, although the Pharmaco- 
peia contains no form for its pre- 
paration; and leaves the reader 
in total darkness as to the mean- 
ing of the term. This is the more 
to be regretted, because the only 
acetas plumli with which we are 
yet acquainted, viz, that of the 

Dublin 
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Dublin College, is a different pre- 
aration from the acetas plumli 
Sate referred to, the Dublin pre- 
paration of this name being here 
denominated plumbi  superacetas. 
These kinds of mistake, however, 
are by no means numerous in the 
original work: we wish we could 
say as much for the translation; 
but, notwithstanding, that we fee] 
deeply indebted to Dr. Powell 
for his activity and judgment in 
having so largely promoted and con- 
ducted the Pharmacopeia through 
all its stages, and more especially 
for the comment to his version, 
we cannot avoid stating that the 
translation now offered is so loaded 
with errors as to evince a very un- 
due degree of baste, and very con- 
siderably to detract from its gene- 
ral merit. We have not time to 


point out more than a few of 


these. Linnéus is sometimes cal]- 
ed Linneus, as at p. xi. pret. and 
sometimes Linné, as at p. 15. The 
editor of the species plantarum 
is sometimes spelt MWildenhow, as 
in pref, p. xxv. and sometimes, as 
in p. 15, Willdenow. In like man- 
ner Dr. Thomson's name is some- 
times correctly written thus, and 
at other times Thompson. So, p. 37, 
we have “ Jinum  usitatissiami 
semina™ for dint: p. 72 “‘ carbonate 
of ammonia” is three lines after- 
wards written subcarbonate: p. 80, 
polasse tor potasse ; p. 155 “* plum- 
bi oxydum semi-vitreum” is ren- 
dercd “ vitrified ox\d of lead,” in 
p. 345 “ semi-vilreous oxyd:” p. 47 
serum occurs for sevum ; andin 336 
the same word is written serrum: 
p. 367‘ linimentum saporis” in- 
stead of saponis: p. 372 ‘* un- 
guentam hydrargyri fortuis, and 
mituis,” instead of fortius and mi- 
fius: p. 434 ‘ stalagmatis” for 
stalagmitis. 

Closely connected herewith are 
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- Dr. Bostock's “Remarks on the Re- 


form of the Pharmaceutical No- 
menclature; and particularly on 
that adopted by the Edinburgh Col- 
lege; read before the Liverpool 
Medical Society.” 8vo. The reform- 
ed nomenclature of the Edinburgh 
College preceded the foregoing of 
the London by four or five years, 
an edition having been published 
in 1803, which, on account of its 
numerous imperfections, was suc- 
ceeded by another edition in 1805. 
The arguments advanced in the 
pamphlet before us go to prove, 
first, that it is altogether, and at all 
times, inexpedient and dangerous to 
change the names and titles of sub- 
stances and preparations admitted 
into general medical practice, and 
hereby become familiar to all the 
different branches of the medical 
profession, physicians, surgeons, 
apothecsries and druggists; next, 
that the unsettled state of chemis- 
try does not call for such a refor- 
mation, as containing nothing suf- 
ficiently permanent; and lastly, that 
the new terms, introduced into the 
pharmacoporias immediately alluded 
to are in many respects more ip- 
correct than the old, whether re- 
garded classically or scientifically. 
We can by no means accede to this 
censure in any one of the proposi- 
tioys before us. The prodigious 
changes and very extraordinary dis- 
coveries which have lately been 
made in chemistry (not to mention 
the very numerous errors of which 
the actual state of minetalogy, bo- 
tany, and zoology has convicted 
the medical mineralogists, bota- 
nists, and zoologists of earlier 
ages), have imperatively demanded 
a correspondent change of lan- 
guage: for, in effect, all has become 
a jargon from the want of corre- 
spondent facts and ideas. We can- 
not conceive any danger likely 
to 
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terms, and especially such as shall 
express more definitely the nature 
or affinity of the substance describ- 
ed. The apprehension of such 
danger is the mere bugbear of age 
and indolence: the experiment 
has been tried repeatedly, and no 
evil has to this hour been com- 
plained of; yet the more frequent- 
jy it is tried, the more easy will be 
the habit of submitting to the task. 
While, however, we contend that 
the Edinburzh college is entitled 
to very great credit tor leading the 
way in this very necessary reforma- 
tion, and for the degree of excel- 
lence its labours aciually possess, 
we have no objection to allow that 
in several cases the new names are 
inconveniently Jong, and in others 
barbarous and unclassic. Perfec- 
tion must be the work, of time; of 
deep and repeafed _ reflection ; 
hence the Dublin Pharmacopeia 
has improved upon the Edinburgh ; 
and the London (for which we re- 
fer to the preceding article) has im- 
proved upon both. 

In medical dictionaries the year 
has been peculiarly rich in point of 
number. We have had an “ Evin- 
burgh Medical and Physical Dic- 
tionary,” in 2 vols 4to. published 
under the superintendance and 
editorship of Dr. Morris and Mr. 
J. Kendrick, Surgeon, F. L. S.—a 
** London Medical Dictionary ” also 
in two vols. 4to. edited by Bar- 
tholomew Parr, M. D. F. R. S 
&e. and ‘* A Practical Dictionary 
of Domestic Medicine,” in a bulky 
volume, 8vo. by Richard Reece, 
M.D. &c. “‘f the two first, which 


are more imuiediately rivals, we 
cannot refrain from giving the palm 
to the London Dictionary: it has 
more originality and independence : 
the editor generally thinks for him- 
self, and sometimes in cases where 
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to arise from the introduction of new he does not altogether think to ad- 


vantage. In the Kdinburgh Dice 
tionary we have a larger reference 
to established systems and opinions; 
but the reference is often indi-crimi- 
nate, and in very many instances te- 
dious and fatiguing. The 1 ondon 
Dictionary chiefly tails in its chirur- 
gical articles. The Domestic Dic- 
tionary has more than ordinary 
merit; but is a domestic dictionary 
alone; and aspires to no higher pre- 
tensions. It can never supplant the 
edition of Quincy by Dr, Hooper, in 
the profession, and is less phiiosophi- 
cal as well as less extensive tor ta- 
mily use than Willich’s. It is Bu- 
chan in an alphabetical form. 

Dr. Willan has published a 
fourth number of his systematic 
work on ‘ Cutaneous Di-eases.” 
lt comprises that part of order III, 
or Rashes (exanthemata), which 
consists of urticaria, roseola, pur- 
pura, and erythema: together with 
the first part of order 1V, or Bulla, 
consisting of erysipelas, pemphi- 
gus, and pempholyx. ‘The mi- 
nuteness discernible in the preced- 
ing numbers, is discernible here 
also; but we think there is some- 
what less precision. ‘The varieties 
are in several instances very insuf- 
ficiently marked, as, for example, 
in pemphigus and _ pempholyx, 
neither of which are accurately dis- 
tinguished from erysipelas. The 
practical directions, moreover, are 
upen the whole too general; and 
the reader, after having perused 
them, will feel almost as much at 
a loss to act upon them as if he had 
never beheld the book. 

* An Enquiry into the Laws of 
ditlerent epidemic Diseases, with 
the view to determine the Means 
of preserving Individuals and Com- 
munities from each; and also to 
ascertain the Probability of exter- 
minating the Small-pox: by Joseph 
Adams, 
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Adams, M. D. F.L. S. &c.”— 
This is a work addressed rather t6 
the community than to the pro- 
fession. It examines the meaning 
of the term contagion, and offers 
what, in some sort, may be called 
a new definition of it, but which to 
us is not perfectly perspicuous. 
According to this definition, 
plague and yellow fever are not 
contagious; small-pox, measles, 
and scarlet fever are contagious; 
and typhus, or rather jail-fever, 
and poor-house fever, are less con- 
tagious than epidemic. The result 


of the whole is, that smail-pox is, 


contagious upon principles which 
apply to no other disease, and that, 
notwithstanding. much benefit may 
be expected, and has actually been 
obtained from vaccination, the 
boasted prediction of its utter exter- 
mination is absurd, and incapable 
of accomplishment. The author 
denies that sma!l-pox has augment- 
ed the number of its victims since 
the introduction of inoculation : 
and in this position we fully-concur 
with him, and have always been 
astonished at the contrary assertion, 
so often brought forward by several 
of the more zealous but injudicious 
friends to vaccination. Ic has «al- 
ways appeared to us a mere argu- 
ment ad captandum vulgus, equally 


uoworthy of the benevolence of 


those who hare used it, and of the 
cause in which they are engaged 

*« Suggestions for the Preven- 
tion of that insidious and destruc- 
tive Foe to the British Troops in 
the West Indies, commonly term- 
ed the Yellow Fever, &c. by Stew- 
art Henderson, M. D. District 
Staff Surgeon.” The yellow fever 


is here used with a sweeping lati- 
tude, for we are told that it is the 
very same thing as the bilious, re- 
mittent, and intermittent fever of 
the West Indies, existing in differ- 
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ent degrees of violence, or. some- 
what modified by peculiarities ‘of 
constitution : we are also told that 
it‘is not imported, but generated 
on the spot; that it arises from 
marsh effluvia; and that it is not 
contagious. We cannot enter at 
length into this question, but shall 
only observe, that if its proper 
cause be marsh effluvia, and if 
it be generated on the spot, then 
many parts of Europe, nay of our 
own country, offering such spots 
and such effluvia, ought to be 


equally productive of it. Some- 
thing, therefore, besides marsh 
effluvia must co-operate The au- 


thor’s chief object is ¢o prevent this 
‘< destructive foe,” for he seems 
doubtful of all medical aid to over- 
power it when it has once made its 
appearance in the constitution. 
And in his observations upon this 
point there are two positions that 
we are particularly called to notice, 
The first is, that persons in full 
health are more subject to a severe 
and fata! attack by it than those of 
relaxed and debilitated frames; a 
doctrine to which we give our full 
assent, as having been long since 
observed and explained by that ad- 
mirable physiologist, Mr. John Hun- 
ter. The second postion is, that it 
would, consequently, be expedient 
to put the crews of the different ves- 
sels trading to the West Indies under 
a course of mercury, in order to re- 
duce them to a due state of dimi- 
nisbed irritability. ‘To this we object 
in tolo: first, because the requisite 
state of diminished irritability would 
not hereby be obtained; and next, 
because, all things considered, the 
poison of the mercury would proba- 
bly prove more injurious than that 
of the miasm, by inducing scorbutic 
and other diseases of debility, and 
hence the remedy would be even 
worse than the disease. 

* Remarks 
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«* Remarks on the frequency and 
fatality of different Diseases, par- 
ticularly on the progressive Increase 
of Consumption: with Observa- 
tions on the Influence of the Sea- 
sons on Mortality: by William 
Woolcombe, M. D.” Svo. This 
may be found useful as a work of 
statistic medicine; and, as such, is 
highly creditable to the author's in- 
dustry. He- completely concurs 
with Dr. Heberden in concluding 


that phthisis is a disease that has of 


late years been continually gaining 
ground both in town and country ; 
he asserts that the annual mor- 
tality of Great Britain amounts to 
275,000; and that the mortality 
from phthisis amounts in London 
to rather more than a fourth of the 
whole, and in the country to about 
a fifth. At the same time it is ad- 
mitte® that the present annual 
mortality itself does not exceed 
that of a century ago, numbers be- 
ing proportioned to numbers.* It 
is possible that phthisis is at this 
moment acquiring strength, and 
has not reached its acme. ‘There is 
arise, maturity, and decline in the 
epochs of other diseases, and we 
see no reason why there may not 
be in this: rachitis has had a short 
run: it was scarcely known fifty 
years ago, and is now evidently in 
its decrepitude: inflammatory fever 
is less known now than formerly: 
and small-pox and syphilis are both 
less severe in their action. But, at 
the same time, we are not fully 
persuaded by the sort of medical 
tables appealed to. We _ believe 
that the term phthisis or consump- 
tion is now used more generically 
than it was formerly, and conse- 
quently is made to cover a great 
variety of deaths, which fifty years 
ago would have been ascribed to 
ether maladies. A minuter atten- 
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tion to medical statistics is yet requi- 
site to ascertain this important fact. 

“ Essay on Warm and Vapour 
Baths, &c. b: Edward Kentish, 
M.D.” 8vo, The writer overshoots 
his mark: with him the warm and 
vapour bath is good for every 
thing ;—the public have a short 
way of deciding upon this sort of 
assertion, and that is, by believing 
it to be good for nothing. This 
conclusion, however, is not true: 
tor vapour bath, though not uni- 
versally efficacious, and though 
not the cause of longevity, or of a 
happy and cheerful temper, either 
to the Russians, as is here assert- 
ed, or to any other nation, inde- 
pendently of other circumstances, 
may prove highly serviceable in 
many diseases both cutaneous and 
external. We cannot, however, 
subscribe to our author's anatomi- 
cal description of the skin, nor see 
any reason for bis having crowded 
a medical work with a common- 
place history of the battles of the 
Romans, Russians, and Turks. 

‘* The Theory of Dreams: in 
which an inquiry is made into the 
Powers and Faculties of the human 
Mind as they are illustrated in the 
most remarkable Dreams recorded 
in sacred and prophane History.” 2 
vols 12mo. The theory here of- 
fered is drawn from the obsolete 
fancies of Sir Thomas Browne, 
who asserted that in sleep we are 
somewhat more than _ ourselves, 
“and that the slumbers of the 
body seem to be but the waking of 
the soul; the ligation of sense but 
the liberty of reason ; and that our 
waking conceptions do not match 
the fancies of our sleep.” In hike 


manner, the anonymous author of 
the theory before us conceives that 
the mind, during sleep, is roused 
to high and more than ordinary ex- 

ertions, 
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ertions, in consequence of being 


relieved from the incumbrance of 


the bodily senses. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be so inconsistent with 
every physiological observation : 
nothing so incongruous with the 
general causes of common sleep, 
with the phenomena of winter 
sleep, or with those of somnam- 
bulism. Upon this recondite sub- 
ject we beg leave to refer our 
readers to Mr. Good's Theory, pub- 
lished in a long note inserted in his 
translation of Lucretius, vol. II. 
p- 139, and copied iuto the New 
Anoual Register, year 1805, p. 253. 
We are betier pleased as_ to 
the author's account of the most 
remarkable dreams of antiquity : 
as also with his observations, as to 
the degree of credit which is due 
to them as predictions of future 
events ‘The mind of man, he 
remarks, is not naturally endowed 
with the faculty ef prophetic dis- 
cernment, capable of operating 
either during sleep, or at any other 
time: that consequently no confi- 
dence is to be placed in any 
dreams or visions, except such as 
can be ascertained to have been 
communicated by inspiration: that 
the claim to inspiration must be 


rigidly confined to those dreams 
which were subservient to the 
grand scheme of revelation: and 
that therefore none but those 
which are recorded in scripture- 


history can be regarded as having 
avy connexion with foturity. 

“ Interesting Selections from 
Animated Nature, with illustra- 
tive Scenery; designed and en- 
graved by William Daniell, A. R.” 
This is a very eleg ant but expensive 
work: the size is long folio, the 
the price 
proof impres- 
the style of 
aud most of 


plates amount to “fig: 
six guineas 
sions twelve 
engraving is 


boards, 
guineas : 
aquatint, 
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the plates are highly and delicately 
finished. The Jetter-press descrip- 
tions are short, and of subordinate 
value: they are for the most part 
correct, so far as limits will allow. 
“* An Introduction to Physiolo- 
gical and Systematical Botany: by 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c.” Svo. The writer of this in- 
troductory treatise has numerous 
claims to our attention, He is 
president of the Lianéan Society, 
and in the actual possession of the 
herbarium, library, and manu- 
scripts of Linnéus himself: he has 
alternately filled the botanical 
chair at Liverpool, and at the Royal 
Institution, London ; and has writ- 
ten wholly, or in part, some of the 
best indigenous Floras we are in 
possession of. Botany, the writer 
tells us, is divided into ety, aa 
es: Ist, the physiology of plants, 
or a knowledge of the structure 
and functions of their different 
parts: 2ndly, the systematic ar- 
rangement and denomination of 
their several kinds: and lastly, 
their economical and medical pro- 


perties. In distinguishing vegeta- 
ble from animal existence, he 


chie ‘Ay depe nds upon the less _pro- 
portion of azot belonging to the 
former, compared wi ith its quantity 
of carbon; and upon an ingenious, 
though we fear not an universally 
applicable characteristic of Mirbel, 
** that plants alone have a power 
of deriving nourishment, though 
not indeed exclusively, from inur- 
ganic matter—mere earths, salts, 
or airs; substances certainly zcna- 
patle of serving as food for any 
animals, the latier only feeding on 
what is, or has been, organized 
matter, either of a vegetable or 
animal nature; so that it should 
seem to be the office of vegetable 
life alone, to transform dead mat- 
ter into organized living bodies.” 

Now 
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Wow that animals, of some kinds 
at least, are not incapable of deriv 
ing food from the same sources, 
we may prove from the increment 
of certain fishes and worms, espe- 
cially zoophytic worms, when con- 
fined to water alone; as also from 
the growth of toads when blocked 
up for years in the cavities of large 
masses of marble. It is the opi- 
nion of some entomologists, more- 
over, that many insect tribes exist 
upon aérial gasses alone:- the opi- 
nion is plausible; and it requires 
to be subverted before the present 
distinction can be acceded to. In 
describing the course of the vege- 
table fluids, and the increase of the 
trunk, Dr. Smith deserts Duhamel 
for Mr. Knight, whose opinions; 
however, yet want confirmation. 
He rather glances at than explains 
the writability or propulsive power 
in plants; their diseases, their eco- 
nomical and medical properties, 
In many respects the work is less 
complete, and less elegantly ar- 
ranged than we had reason to ex- 
pect from so renowned a veteran in 
the science. It is nevertheless 
well worthy of perusal ; and in one 
respect. at least, more entitled to 
commendation than Willdenow’s 
Elements, we mean in the very 
delicate and guarded language 
which prevails throughout the 
whole. 

While thus adverting to the bo- 
tanical labours of Dr.-Smith, we 
cannot avoid noticing the first num- 
ber or volume of his very elegant 
and superb Flora Greca, or History 
of rare Plants, collected, examined, 
and caused to be painted by the 
late Professor Sibthorp, of Oxford, 
between the years 1785 and 1787, 
while travelling upon one of the 
Radcliff fellowships, through Ger- 
many, Italy, and Sicily, accompa- 
ied by Ferdinand Bauer, one of 





the most able and accurate botani- 
cal draftsmen in Europe ; to which 
countries be paid a second visit, for 
the same purpose, in 1795. From 
this last excursion be returned 
home, exhausted by fatigue, and 
soon fell a sacrifice to his labours. 
Foreseeing this event, and fearful 
lest the fruit of so much toil might 
be lost to the public, he employed 
himself, almost to the last day of 
his life, in the arrangement of his 
drawings and specimens. Out of 
those which had been collected in 
his first journey he selected a thou- 
sand plants, hitherto unfigured in 
the best English or foreign Floras ; 
and directed in his will, that they 
should be published in ten volumes, 
folio, accompanied by a prodromus 
in octavo, without figures: and in 
order to defray the great expense of 
so magnificent a work, he convey- 
ed to the university of Oxford a 
landed estate of the annual value of 
about 300/. directing that the in- 
come should first of all be appropri- 
ated to the publication of the Flora 
Greca, and afterwards be applied 
to found a protessorship of agricul- 
ture and rural economy in the uni- 
versity. In the tulfilment of the 
first part of this patriotic design, the 
executors of the deceased have, most 
creditably to their own judgment, 
made choice of Dr. Smith to super- 
intend and arrange the p*pers in- 
trusted to them, and to introduce the 
whole before the public. We have 
only to add, that this office, so far 
as the work at present extends, has 
been admirably executed; the vo~ 
Jume already printed contains the 
descriptions and coloured figures of 
a hundred plants; the engravings 
by Sowerby, and in his best man- 
ner. The arranger ent is upon the 
Linnéan system ; and the descrip- 
tions contain the essential charac- 
ters, the synonyms of Dioscorides, 


of 
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of the modern Greeks, of the Turks, 
and of modern scientific authors, 
together with the habitats. The 
first part of the prodrome is also 
published, and embraces the plants 
belonging to the first five classes. 
The price of the published number 
of the Flora is 252. 

** An Introduction to the Study 
of Cryptogamous Plants, in Letters : 
by Kurt Sprengel, M. D. Professor 
of Botany at Halle, &c.: translated 
from the German.” §8vo. This 
volume does not include all! the 
cryptogamous orders, but only the 
filices, musci, and terrestrial alge, 
with the exception of the genus 
byssus; the hepatice being com- 
prized in the order musci. The 
Jetters are twenty-five: Schwark, 
Hedwig, and Acharius are the 
writer's chief authorities; but to 
their observations he has added 
many valuable ones of his own. 
The volume is enriched with ten 
coloured plates, representing very 
faithfully and elegantly the essen- 
tial ‘cliaracters of all the genera de- 
scribed, with the exception of a 
few hepatice. 

«* Organic Remains of a former 
World. An Examination of the 
mineralized Remains of the Ve- 
getables and Animals _ generally 
called extraneous Fossils: by James 
Parkinson.” 4to. Vol. II, On the 
first volume of this entertaining, 
but elaborate work we have al- 
ready remarked: that was devoted 
exclusively to vegetable remains, 
In the present volume the author 
enters upon animal fossils, but con- 
fines his researches to the zoophytic 
tribes, reserving the rest of his sub- 
ject for another volume. ‘The zo- 
ophytes treated of are the trebi- 
pores, madrepores, alcyonia, en- 
crinites, and pentacrinites. We 
still object to the epistolary style 
in which this work is written: but 
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we'hesitate not to admit, that the 
same familiarity of address, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the. ge- 
neral subject, which characterized 
the former volume, is equally con- 
spicuous in the present. 

** A System of Chemistry: by 
J. Murray, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
&c. Edinburgh.” 4 vols. 8vo. It 
is now three years since the two 
first volumes of this work were 
given to the public; and the dis- 
coveries which have since occurred 
in the chemical world have already 
rendered a few of their positions 
untenable and even obsolete. Yet 
with this exception it is a work of 
very high merit: it brings down 
the general science to the actual 
period in which it was writt 
with an accuracy and precisi 
highly satisfactory, and which po 
work we are acquainted with sur- 
passes. Its arrangement we do 
not altogether approve of: after a 
valuable introduction, it occurs as 
follows: attraction; imponderable 
substances; simple gasses, with 
their binary combinations; simple 
inflammables, and their binary com- 
binations; undecomposed acids; 
metals; earths; vegetable substan- 
ces; animal substances In the 
present uncertain state of chemis- 
try, it is almost es difficult to form 
an unexceptionable systematic ar- 
rangement, as in the department 
of mineralogy. Dr. Thomson's is 
objectionable on many accounts ; 
yet we confess we preter his divi- 
sion of the subject to that now 
offered. The last experiments of 
Mr. Davy are by no means satis- 
factory ; and ample as is the field 
over which they range, they do 
not appear likely to produce so 
considerable a change in the classi- 
fication of chemical elements, as 
his experiments upon potash and 
soda had induced us to expect. 
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The present systems, therefore, 
may be expected, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to hold an existence, and 
to continue in favour for many 
years to come. Mr. Murray has 
well treated the subject of minera- 
logy, so fat as it is connected with 
chemistry : his theory is the Nep- 
tunian. Two valuable essays are 
added, in the form of an appendix: 
the one on mineral waters; the 
other on the formation of mineral 
substances, and their arrangement, 
as composing the structure of the 
globe. 

Agriculture has furnished us 
with various works of considerable 
value, or respectable authority, 
within the limited term to which 
our researches extend. Among 
the best of these we may enumerate 
Dr. Coventry’s ‘* Discourses ex- 
planatory of the Object and Plan 
of the Course of Lectures on Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy.” The 


author is Professor of Agriculture 


in the University of Edinburgh; 
and the tract before us constitutes 
the outlines of his course of lec- 
tures. It is comprehensive, scien- 
tic, and correct. Mr. Henry 
Holland has given a good ‘* Gene- 
ral View of the Agriculture of 
Cheshire ;"" and the Rev. Arthur 
Young, son, as we are informed, 
of the Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, also a good ‘* General 
View of the Agriculture of the 
county of Sussex.’ Of these two 
gentlemen the former appears to 
have the largest portion of scien- 
tific, the latter of practical know- 
ledge. One grand object with 
Mr. Young is, to increase the do- 
mestic gains of the poor, whose 
earnings in Sussex, as in most 
other counties, appear inadequate 
to their expenses, by allowing 
eyery family land enough to sup- 
port a cow, some pigs, and to grow 


esculents; and, where incapable of 
providing for themselves, he is 
strongly inclined to the method of 
maintainiog them in large bodies 
in a house of industry. We dis- 
sent trom both these recommenda- 
tions, and from practical knowledge 
of their fallacy. We would limit 
the land allowed to the poor to the 
purposes of garden-ground for 
their families, and for a few pigs 
alone; but, with very few excep- 
tions, we would never encourage 
the keeping a cow: the ground re- 
quired for this last purpose is more 
than ought to be spared, more time 
is consumed than is necessary ; and 
we have always found it answer 
far better for the farmer himself to 
supply the poor that belong to him 
with milk from his own dairy, ei- 
ther gratis, or at a very reduced 
price. ,With respect to houses of 
industry, they are only to be en- 
couraged in large and populous 
manufacturing towns: in all vil- 
lages, and small towns, the poor, if 
under due regulation, may be sup- 
ported much cheaper, and much 
more comfortably to themselves, 
under the roof of their friends or 
relations, or in their own families: 
the enormous expense of providing 
and keeping in repair a house for 
their reception, that of salaries to a 
horde of greedy, griping officers, 
of contracts broken almost as soon 
as entered into by a host of avari- 
cious contractors, and a vast mul- 
titude of casualties are hereby ex- 
orcised at once ; and there are but 
few among the poor who would 
not much rather receive, and be 
made much more comfortable by 
half-a-crown at home, than double 
the sum in a poor-house. Even 
in large manufacturing towns, 
houses of industry are seldom found 
to answer in the long run, not- 
withstanding all the plausible ex- 

pectations 
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pectations they excite at first. It 
is an easy matter to draw out a 
plan by which five hundred or a 
thousand paupers may be made, 
under proper regulations, to pro- 
vide for their own support, and 
more than maintain the entire esta- 
blishment.. But who is to take 
care that such regulations are, fiom 
ear to year, carried into. effect? 

he general! result of all such in- 
stitutions has been as follows: The 
idea is caught up universally by the 
inhabitants when first suggested to 
them by some ardent and visionary 
character; and every householder 
Jooks forward to the period in which 
the enormous burden of his paro- 
chial rates will cease altogether. 
A large plot of ground is immedi- 
ately purchased; a superintending 
committee is formed; an extensive 
and expensive range of buildings is 
constructed ; officers of every de- 
scription are engaged; the trades 
of spinning, rope-making, shoe- 
making, basket-making, weaving, 
and perhaps priuting, are at once 
introduced into the establishment ; 
proper masters, with distinct sala- 
ries, are allotted; the voluminous 
materials and~ tools for these re- 
spective businesses are purchased ; 
the money is raised by bonds upon 
the associated parish-rates, which 
are mortgaged for this purpose; 
and the manufactured articles are 
carried to market and disposed of 
at an adequate profit. All proceeds 
swimmingly for the first two or 
three years; and the utmost hopes 
of the parishioners seem likely to 
be realized immediately ; but some 
of .the superiptending committee 
relax in their. attendance, some 


die, some are removed and suc- 
ceeded by others: the books, and 
the whole concern, by degrees, be- 
come intrusted to the officers of 
the establishment, or the masters 
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of the different trades. Self-inte. 
rest is now the only active prin- 
ciple ; the officers and the task-mas- 
ters, indeed. thrive, but the esta- 
blishment which supports them is 
on the wane: the income is soon 
discovered to be infinitely below 
the expense incurred; and at last, 
not to mention bad debts to an 
enormous extent, the returns not 
only do not maintain the poor who 
are employed, but do not even pay 
for the expense of the raw mate- 
rials, and the salaries of those who 
purchase them, and superintend 
their applicatioi. In justification 
of these remarks, we may allude 
to Shrewsbury, and we might al- 
lude to various other places, A 
renovation of energy sometimes, 
indeed, follows ;\ but it foliows only 
for a short period; there.is not a 
sufficient personal -interest in the 
individuals of the committee to 
maintain it: the same natural re- 
laxation again takes place, and is 
followed by the same ruin, 

“‘ A Treative on Hemp: includ- 
ing a comprehensive Account of 
the best Modes of Cultivation and 
Preparation, as practised in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America; with 
Observations on the Sun Plant of 
India, &c.: by Robert Wisset, Esq. 
F.R.S. and F. A. S.” 4to. If 
this work were curtailed of its in- 
numerable repetitions, and digested 
into a more systematic and readable 
form, it would be found useful; 
for it contains a great variety of 
valuable matter, but so strangely 
interspersed with matter of no va- 
lue whatever, and with an immense 
mass of matter altogether foreign 
to the subject, that in its present 
state, none but a F.A.S. can rea- 
sonably be supposed to possess suf- 
ficient patience to wade through it. 
The treatise is accompanied by five 
plates, the first three botanical, and 

well 
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well executed; the last two me- 
chanical, and illustrative of the pro- 
cesses of scutching and heckling. 

** Observations on the Influence 
of Soil and Climate upon Wool ; 
from which is deduced a certain 
and easy Method of improving the 
Quality of English clothing Wools, 
and preserving the Health of Sheep: 
with Hints for the Management 
of Sheep after Shearing: an En- 
quiry into the Structure, Growth, 
and Formation of Wool and Hair: 
and Remarks on the Means by 
which the Spanish Breed of Sheep 
may be made to preserve the best 
Qualities of its Fleece unchanged 
in different Climates. By Robert 
Bakewell, with occasional Re- 
marks, by the Right Honourable 
Lord Somerville.” 8vo. This is 
a truly national and highly valuable 
work, The author conceives that 
much of the fineness and silky feel 
of wool depends upon the. soil on 
which it is grown, and that the 
best soil for this purpose is argilla- 
ceous, and, next to this, siliceous; 
while calcareous soils yield a wool 
of remarkable hardness to the 
touch. It is some objection, how- 
ever, to this theory, that the best 
Spanish Merinos are for the most 
part fed on chalky mountains, 
In his physiological account of the 
nature of wool, hair, silk, feathers 
and horn, the author discovers a 
creditable knowledge of animal 
chemistry : the sources, however, 
from which he draws his informa- 
tion are not so late or so precise as 
he might have had recourse to: 
Lewenhoeck was an accurate exa- 
miner in his day, and Monge was 
one of the first who drew our at- 
tention to this subject in modern 
times; but to these names Mr, 
Bakewell ought by all means to have 
added that of our excellent and in- 
genious countryman Mr, Hatchet; 
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whose single experiments and sob- 
servations are of more value than 
all those of his predecessors collec- 
tively. Mr. Bakewell gives se- 
veral very useful rules for deter- 
mining the choice of Merinos in 
improving our indigenous stock: 
he also recommends a trial of the 
Saxon sheep, and those of Bue- 
nos Ayres; as also the introduc- 
tion into our own country of a 
breed of oxen found near Hudson's 
Bay, with a finer and softer wool 
than that of the Vicuna: he thinks 
both these animals well adapted to 
the climate of England, and that 
they would prove not more useful 
on account of their wool than of 
their flesh, which is equal to veni- 
son. We cannot consent to quit 
this important subject without re- 
marking as a fact, but little known 
at present, that much of the wool 
now growing in New South Wales, 
and especially at the settlement of 
Paramatta, is superior in fineness 
to the best Spanish Merino, and 
apparently of a more durable qua- 
lity. The writer of this article is 
in possession of some cloth manu- 
factured (and the first that has ever 
been manufactured) from the 
New South Wales fleece, unmixt 
with any other wool whatever, 
and which is admitted by every 
one who has seen it to possess this 
superiority of softness and silkiness 
to the touch. The Paramatta sheep 
are a mixt breed, obtained partly 
from Rio Janeiro, and partly from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

“« Practical and Descriptive Es- 
says on the Art of Weaving. By 
John Duncan.” 8vo, The writer of 
these Essays is already favourably 
known to the public as the inven- 
tor of the patent tambour ma- 
chine: and he will not lose the 
favour he has acquired, by the 
present work, He has entered 

more 
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more generally into the subject 
than most writers in publi- 
cations of this kind; for‘as the 
art of weaving is one of those 
which owes much of its modern 
perfection to a division of Jabour, 
it commonly happens that the man 
who is practically acquainted with 
one of the processes, is totally ig- 
norant of the rest. We here meet 
with a full explanation of plain 
weaving, and the machinery con- 
nected with if; of twilled, or as 
the author calls it, twee/ed-cloth- 
weaving, both diaper and table- 
cloths ; of double-cloth and carpet- 
weaving ; of cross-weaving, com- 
prehending that ef gauze, cat-gut, 
patent-net, balloon, and other nets; 
of spot-weaving, whether brocade, 
pressed, er double-frame-lappets. 
The whole of the machinery is as 
neatly described as the different 
modes of processes, and, in most 
instances, is illustrated by well- 


executed plates, the whole of which 


amount to fourteen. In looms for 
strong work, and where the fric- 
tion between the teeth of the 
comb and the harness is so great 
as to wear away the latter in a 
short time, the writer, very judi- 
ciously, recommends wires instead 
of cords: and especially in looms 
for twilling, for double-cloth, and 
for carpets: and we have no doubt 
that the saving, by such a substi- 
tute, would be very considerable : 
the expense of mounting draw- 
looms is prodigious; the time oc- 
cupied by a single man in prepar- 
ing a loom, usually amounts to up- 
wards of ninety days; yet the ends, 
if fine, can seldom, with the utmost 
care, be made to last more than 
eight months. 

«A Treatise on the progressive 
Endeavours to improve the Manu- 
facture of Cordage: with a De- 
scription of the Means of causing 
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Ships to ride at Anchor with great- 
er Safety: by W. Chapman, Esq. 
F.R.S.” In a small compass we 
find here brought together a very 
great portion of useful matter upon 
the important subjects specified in 
the title-page. ‘Lhe variouS pa- 
tents taken out at differenti times 
for improving the manufacture of 
cordage, or rendering it more éa- 
sily applicable to particular pur- 
poses, are here noticed in their dif- 
ferent specifications, which amount 
to not fewer than twenty-seven, 
even since the year 1783. One of 
the chief improvements proposed in 
the tract before us, is a less degree 
of lightness in the general twist of 
ropes than that usually given: 
another, and of still greater con- 
sequence, is the depriving the tar 
employed of its injurious quali- 
ties, or, in other words, of its ve- 
getable acid, by repeated boilings 
in water; and when, hereby, be- 
come very thick and pitchy, by 
restoring to it a requisite degree of 
elasticity, by the addition of sub- 
stances less injurious and less vola- 
tile; as, for instance, tallow, or 
other animal oils; of all which 
whale-oil appears to answer best. 
Thus prepared, cordage is found to 
last nearly twice as long as when 
prepared in the common way. Mr. 
Chapman has also some valuable 
observations on coarse wools, as a 
basis for cordage and sail-cloth ; 
but though in particular circum- 
stances such a basis may be em- 
ployed with advantage, yet it of- 
fers nothing that can be likely to be 
introduced as a general substitute. 
We also find several good observa- 
tions on the use of chains, both for 
slinging yards and mooring vessels, 
for which a patent was taken out 
by Mr. John Slater in 1804, The 
tract closes with a statement of one 
or two ingenious methods of re 

ducing 
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ducing, the effects of the shock of 
waves upon vessels at anchor. 
Among the mathematical pro- 
ductions of the year we are pleased 
to find a translation of La Place’s 
very elaborate “ System. of the 
Worid,” by Mr. Pond: yet we had 
reason to expect, from the abilities 
Mr. Pond has already exhibited to the 
word, that this translation would 
have been freer from defective lan- 
guage, and more in unison with 
the chaste, and simple, and clasi- 
cal style of the original than we are 
compelled to assert that it is. Had 
we time, we could easily point 
out a variety of important omis- 
sions, numerous and extraordinary 
mistakes, dnd a great multitude of 
awkward expressions, which are 
ehargeable to the translator alone. 
In another edition we shall hope 
to see these evils remedied: and 
we trust that another edition will 
be soon called for; as there is no 
mathematical work, since the Prin- 
which can be 


cipia of Newton, 
put in competition with the pre- 


sent: an observation which will 
apply to the authors of these works, 
as well as to the works them- 
selves. 

‘* Mathematical Tables, contain- 
ing, the Logarithms of Numbers ; 
Tables of Sines, Tangents, and Se- 
cants, both natural and logarith- 
mic, to every Minute of the Qua- 
drant; a Table of Versed Sines, both 
natural and logarithmic, to every 
minute of the semicircle: a table of 
séxagesimal parts, to every second 
minute; and every two-third mi- 
nutes, reduced to the denomination 
of a first minute; and supplementary 
tables. To which is pretixed a par- 
ticular account of the nature and use 
of logarithms of numbers, sines, 
tangents, secants, and versed sines, 
with the manner of their forma- 

1899. 
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tion: by George Douglas.” 8vo. 
This title-page is sufficient to serve 
as a syllabus of the entire work. 
Mr. Douglas has fulfilled his pro- 
mise in a manner that would have 
been. creditable to himself, had he 
exhibited something less of egotism 
and vanity, and a supercilious, con- 
tempt of the best mathematicians 
of the day; and had he been more 
attentive to grammatical and or- 
thographic correctness. 

‘¢ The Practical. Mathematician, 
containing Logarithms, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, . Mensuration, Al- 
gebra, Navigation, Spherics, and 
Natural Philosophy: illustrated by 
Copper-plate Engravings; and to 
render it peculiarly adapted to 
Schools, nearly six hundred prac- 
tical Questions are included: by 
John Sabine.” 12mo. Here, too, 
we meet with many grammatical 
and. some orthographical errors; 
but upon the whole, Mr. Sabine 
has ingeniously contrived to com- 
prise a great quantity of useful 
matter into a short compass ; and 
his. operations appear to be per- 
formed with accuracy. | 

“© An Essay on the Theory of 
the various orders of Logarithmic 
‘Transcendents; with an Enquiry 
into their Applications to the Inte- 
gral Calculus, and the Summation 
of Series: by William Spence,” 
4to. We can safely recommezid 
this essay as the production of an 
able analyst, though we do not re- 
member to have seen his name in 
the list of national mathematicians 
before. He is clear, comprehen- 
sive, and accurate; and we heartily 
wish him success. ie 2 

“A Treatise of the Properties 
of Arches and their Abutment 
Piers ;, containing Propositions for 
describing geometrically the Cate- 
riaria, and the Extra-dosses of all 

Y Curves, 
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Curves, so that their several Parts 
and their Piers may equilibrate; 
also concerning Bridges, and the 
flying Buttresses of Cathedrals. ‘To 
which are added, in illustration, 
Sections of Trinity Church, Ely; 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge ; 
Westminster Abbey; Salisbury, 
Ely, Lincoln, York, and Peter- 
borough Cathedrals. By Samuel 
Ware.” -Svo: ‘The wedge theory 
of arches which was, a few years 
back, brought once more into 
notice by Mr. Attwood, has since 
died with him, and is not like- 
ly to be revived again, or again 
to supplant the vertical theory. 
Our author states several objec- 
tions to the former principles, 
but none which we have not seen 
more correctly stated by former 
writers. In his observations on the 
ecclesiastical arch, we do not meet 
with any thing of great novelty or 
importance. 

*‘ An Historical Survey of the 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France, 
with a View to illustrate the Rise 
and Progress of Gothic Architec- 
ture in Europe: by the late Rev. 
G. D. Whittington.” 4to. This is 
the work of a young but ardent 
votary of ecclesiastic antiquities 


, 


who dicd in 1807, aged twenty- 
six: he writes like a man of intel- 
ligence and a gentleman; and 





though we dissent from his opinion 
in attributing the first rise of what is 
ustaHy understood by Gothic Ar- 
chitecture to France, instead of to 
our own country, we readily admit 
that the volume before us contains 
much information of a truly literary 
as well as agreeable kind. 

On the subject of annuities, we 
have received several productions, 
and shall notice the two following : 
Mr. Baily’s on the ‘* Doctrine of In 
terest and Annuities, analytically in- 
vestigated and explained;” exhi- 
biting a mathematical taste, formed 
on good models, and especially that 
kind of mathematical knowledge 
which is peculiarly adapted to the 
subject: and Mr. Fortune’s “ Na- 
tional Life Annuities; comprising 
all the Tables, and every necessary 
Information contained in the Act 
of Parliament for granting the 
same.” The tables are nine in 
number: the calculations appear 
to be accurate, and the pamphlet is 
neatly and correctly printed. 

In Arithmetic we have nothing 
worthy of recommendation: Mr. 
Chambers has furnished us with 
an ‘* Introduction,” too concise for 
any practical ._purpose; and Mr. 
Tate with a ‘ System of Practical 
Arithmetic,” in which the only no- 
velty is a new coinage of terms. 
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CHAPTER III, 





MORAL anv FOLITICAL. 


Comprising History, Voyages, Travels, Topography, Politics, Miltary 
Exploits, Finance, and Law, 


HE period that circum- 

scribes our labours has not 
been. characterised by - historical 
works of very prominent merit. 
Mr. Southey’s Chronicles of the 
Cid deserve perhaps our first no- 
tice, though only a translation 
from the Spanish original, In our 
own country, and indeed through- 
out Europe generally, the name of 
the Cid is better known from Cor- 
neille’s drama thus denominated, 
than from any part of the actual 
history of this extraordinary adven- 
turer. The Cid, or Campeador, 
was Don Rodrigo Dial de Bivar, 
The history opens about the pe- 
riod in which christianized Spain 
consisted of five kingdoms, Atra- 
gon, Leon, Navarre, Castille, and 
Galicia. The three latter had been 
possessed by Fernando, who, dying 
A. D. 1065, bequeathed them to 
his three sons. Mutual jealousy 
and ambition excited warfare be- 
tween the coheirs of Fernando: 
the Cid was at this time an officer 
in the army of Don Sancho, King 
of Navarre, and he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his martial 
exploits, and especially in releas- 
ing. the king, his master, in a 
bloody engagement with his bro- 
thers, from having been taken pri- 
soner, and afterwards in enabling 
him to unite in his own person the 
entire sovereignty of christian 
Spain. The Cid, im all his ex- 


ploits, evinced the most honour- 
able fealty to this monarch, not 


only during the whole of his life- 
time, but even after his death, by 
refusing to do homage to his bro- 
ther Alphonso upon his succeeding 
to the united crown, in _ conse- 
guence of being implicated in 
the death of Sancho, The work 
before us, therefore, narrates the 
series of military adventures in 
which this renowned chieftain was 
engaged, It is highly interesting 
in various points of view: being 
drawn from some of the oldest re- 
cords of Spanish history; as con- 
taining arich and entertaining dis- 
play of the manners and transac- 
tions of the chivalric epoch, during 
the eleventh century ; and as de- 
lineating what appears to be a 
faithful picture of the Moorish as 
well as of the Christian courts of 
Spain, at that time “in co-existence, 
The work before us is not drawn 
from one souree only, but from 
several, for the Spaniards have va- 
rious ancient histories of this ex- 
traordinary character both in prose 
and poetry. The best prose ac- 
count is the Chronicle of fhe Cid, 
printed in the Cronica General de 
Kspaia, said to have been compiled 
by King Alonzo the Wise, about 
the close of the thirteenth century, 
and about a century and a halt 
after the death of the Cid. ‘The 
best metrical history is the Poema 
dal Cid, published by Sanchez in 
his Collecison de Poesias Castella- 
nas Anteriores al Siglo XV. it is a 
fragment consisting of 3744 lines: 


and 
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and is supposed by Sanchez to have 
been composed about the middle 


of the twelfth century, about halt 


a century after the hero's decease. 
Mr. Southey, from some passages 
it contains, inclines to believe it 
the work of a contemporary with 
the Cid: but the passages are 
hardly strong enough to support 
such an opinion. From these re- 
sources chiefly the present version 
is compiled: the Chronicle consti- 
tuting the principal text-book. 
Prefixed to the translation, Mr. 
Southey has given us a short his- 
tory of Spain before the appearance 
of the Cid, It is ably drawn up; 
offers a good account of. the rise 
and spirit of mahommedism, and 
exhibits some of those striking in- 
cidents in the history of the moor- 
ish kings of Spain, which render 
the events of this period so highly 
interesting. Upon the whele this 
work is a valuable addition to the 
literature of our own country. 

** A Collection of scarce and va- 
luable Tracts un the most interest- 
ing and entertaining Subjects: but 
chiefly such as relate to the His- 
tory and Constitution of these 
Kingdoms. Selected from an in- 
finite number in print and manu- 
script, in the Royal, Cotton, Sion, 
and other public as well as private 
libraries, particularly that of the 
Jate Lord Somers. The second 
edition, revised, augmented, and 
arranged,” by Walter Scott, Esq. 
vol, I. 4to. ‘The value of the 
tracts here offered to the public, 
and the difficulty of obtaining 
copies of the original edition of 
those properly belonging to Lord 
Somers, fully justify us, as we 
conceive, in departing from our 
usual custom, and noticing a se- 
cond edition. We-may add also, 


that we are still further justified 
by the 


high talents and well- 
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known character of the editor; hi- 
therto indeed chiefly celebrated as 
a poet, but who has sufficiently 


proved himself, by a variety of 


comments, and especially those on 
his own ‘* Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,” to be possessed of 
all that historical kuowledgé of 
former times, which is so requisite 
in an undertaking of the present 
kind. The new arrangement we 
approve highly: it is founded on 
the following principles. ‘“ Ist. A 
chronological classification and di- 
vision of the tracts under the 


reigns of the different monarchs of 


England, regulating the precedence 
of the e-says by the date of the 
subject rather than the publication. 
As there are but few tracts prior to 
the reign of Elizabeth, these are 
thrown together without subdivi- 
sion, as preliminary to the collec- 
tion. 2nd. From the time of Eli- 
zabeth downwards, 
each reign are divided, according 
to their subject, into four classes, 
under the distinct heads of ecclesi- 
astical, civil, military, and ‘ mis- 
cellaneous. The last division is 
intended to contain all _ those 
pamphlets which do not naturally 
belong to any ef the preceding 
branches of history. It must be 
obvious that although the lines ot 
distinction here laid down are, 
generally speaking, plain and de- 
cided, yet some tracts, from the 
variety of subject of which they 
treat, may be ascribed, with equal 
propriety, to more than one class. 
Where such occasion of doubt oc- 
curred, the editor has exercised 
the best of his judgment; and any 
mistake he has committed may be 
rectified by reference to the table 
of contents, and the index. 3d. 
The tracts in each subdivision are 
arranged, either with referenee to 
the subjects which they regard, or 
when 
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when totally unconnected, in the 
order of chronology.” Independ- 
ently of this new and certainly 
improved arrangement, Mr. Scoit 
has prefixed historical introduc- 
tions to most of the pieces in the 
book, after the example of those in 
the Harleian Miscellany: he has 
also occasionally added notes and 
iHustrations at the bottom of the 
pages; and a few pieces, not 
found in the original edition, but 
which have some connection with 
the adjoining pieces, or are en- 
titled to a republication from their 
yarity. Some of these additional 
pieces might, we think, have been 
omitted without any essential loss 
to the work: the historical intro- 
ductions, and miscellaneous notes, 
are truly valuable, and highly en- 
tertaining as well as instructive, 

*“* Annals of Great Britain, from 
the Accession of George ill. to 
the Peace of Amiens.” 3 vols. 8yo. 
This is a neat, succinct, and, upon 
the whole, weil-compacted sketch 
of a most important and eyentful 
period, not of Europe alone, but 
of the world, for it. has brought to 
birth some of the most siupendous 
revolutions in each of the four 
quarters of it, which are to be 
found in all history: we mean. the 
emancipation of America, the sub- 
jugation of the Dectan, and the 
contro! of all India by the English 
East India Company, the revolu- 
tion of France and all Germany, 
and the abolition of the African 
slave-trade. ‘The full effect Of this 
Jast most salutary and important 
measure, was pot indeed effected 
till a year or two subsequent to 
the transaction with which the 


** annals” before us close, but it was 
led to by many preparatory steps, 
and legislative acts, as well as dis- 
cussions, and its accomplishment 
icng anticipated. The 
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upon the whole, however, a better 
writer than a statesman: he com- 
poses with spirit, his periods are 
for the naost part neatly and roundly 
turned, his details are correct; but 
we too frequently look in vain for 
those philosophical and masterly 
reflections _ which constitute the 
most valuable part of history, and 
develope causes, or deduce results, 
which may serve as beacons to suc- 
cessive generations. 

‘ The Private History of the 
Court of England.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
This is also, like the last, an anony- 
mous publication: and it contains 
the archness of a political wit ra- 
ther than the gravity of a political 
chronicler. The writer has dis- 
guised the highest characters of the 
present age uncer the mask of an- 
cient times; and has thus ventured 
to satirize personages of the first 
rank, ‘whose moral conduct has of 
late exposed them to something 
rather heavier than the rebuke of 
his own lash. 

* Letters from the Swedish 
Court, written chiefly in the 
early Part of the Reign of Gustavus 
III., to which is added an Appen- 
dix, containing an Account of the 
Assassination of that Monarch.” 
Svo. We suspect that fiction is 
here blended with fact; yet the 
letters are interesting, and they 
relate to subjects, many of which 
have made an impression on the 
public of our own country as well 
as of Sweden, and will not soon be 
forgotten. The writer or com- 
piler discovers in his appendix a 
very competent acquaintance with 
the historical epoch and events that 
form the basis of the work; yet 
his style is often uncourt!y, and a 
few of the incidents, if we re- 
member aright, are incorrectly re- 
lated. 

«* An Historicr! Review of the 
Com. 
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Commercial, Political, and Moral 
State of Hindustan, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time, 
&e by Robert Chatfield, LL.B. 
Vicar of Chatteris in Cambridge- 
shire.” 4to. The subject here un- 
dertaken to be discussed is equally 
extensive and important; the work 
itself, however, does not move 
quite quadrilateralty vith the title. 
It is rather po!emic than political 
or commercial, and is purposely de- 
signed to comment on “ the rise 
and progress of Christianity in the 
East, its present condition, and 
the means-and probability of its 
future advance;:” and has doubt- 
less a reference to the question 
which has so ofien been brought 
before the public of late, whether 
Christianity ought or ought not to 
be propagated among the Hindus? 
This question is so nicely weighed 
in the balance before us, that it is 
not perfectly easy to ascertain to 
which side the writer inclines in 
his heart: yet a little attention will 
show that’ he neither wishes for 
the attempt, nor expects much be- 
nefit from it. For ourselves we 
have _ to believe that the 
difficulties .have been by far too 
much aggravated. The massacre at 
Vellore has been advanced as a 
convenient incident in the drama, 
rather than established as a fact 
directly growing out of the under- 
taking: the individuals do not ap- 
pear in the present day to be so 
inauperably attached to their re- 
spective casts as 1p former periods— 
more so, we amit, than the 
Ceylonese, but by means so 
much so, as those would persuade 
us who are adverse to the trial; 
most certainly less so in the pre- 
sent day than when Islamism was 
introduced into the country, which 
either by force or 
has been able to esta- 


lu 


nevertheles, 
persuasion, 


blish itself, and to produce innu- 
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merable hosts of converts. Yet it 
is highly probable that missions 
may be undertaken more advan- 
tageously in various other quarters, 
chiefly, perhaps, in that extensive 
cluster of islands in the Pacific, 
which has of late years been de- 
nominated Polynesia, where the 
natural dexterity of the inhabitants 
induces them. to attend readily to 
the superior handicrafis and other 
arts of the Europeans, and over 
whom this very superiority will iu 
the first instance supply the place 
of miracles, and convert them to 
the faith and morals of Christianity 
through the very medium of me- 
chanical and agricultural instruc- 
tion. [tis but of late years, how- 
ever, that the missionary societies 
of ‘Europe have discovered the 
true, and indeed the only mode of 
accomplishing their benevolent in- 
tentions; and, instead of sending 
abroad a few dozen of needy ad- 
venturers, for the sole purpose of 
preaching the’ gospel, in which 
none of them perhaps are compre- 
hensively versed, while at the same 
time, none of them make even 
a pretension to any other kind of 
knowledge, have selected good me- 
chanics and husbandmen, of un- 
blameable moral character, to 
prove the trath of that important 
maxim of Lord Bacon, that “ know- 


ledge is power,” and thus to ac- 
quire an ascendancy over their 
minds by establishing their own 


superior, and, to them, stupendous 
intelligence, 

We proceed to the voyages and 
travess of the year: toremost 
among which stand those of George 
Viscount Valentia ‘* to India, Cey- 
Jon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt, in the years 1802, 1803, 
1804, 1805, and 1806.” 3 vols. 
4to. royal paper O/. Qs.: imperial 
127. 12s, We have read _ these, 
(as who has not read them?) with 
much 
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much attention, and upon. the 
whole with seme. improvement, 
and considerable entertainment. 
We admire the spirited and pa- 
triotic motive which induced this 
ardent nobleman to engage in so 
extensive and hazardous an expe- 
dition, and the honourable unifor- 
mity with which he has supported 
the national character. We will 
not, with some of the more sar- 
castic of our profession, assert that 
the example is uxique, for we have 
a far better opinion of the general 
taste for scientific improvement, 
which has Jong been gaining 
ground among the higher and 
imore opulent, as well as among 
the middling ranks, and such as 
are dependent upon their own ta- 
lents alone for fame and fortune ; 
but we, at least, affirm, that it 
offers an example well worthy of 
copying, not only among the nobi- 
lity, but among the higher classes 
of every description among our 
countrymen. It has been said 
that the work ‘affords nothing ori- 
ginal: after so many intelligent 
travellers and voyagers as have al- 
ready preceded Lord Valentia, and 
given us an account of their expe- 
ditions, it is hardly fair to look 
for any great portion of original 
matter: some however we have 


found; and what is, perhaps, of 


more consequence, we have also 
found the noble voyager suffici- 
ently acquainted with general and 
local history to decide upon the 
comparative accuracy of different 
travellers to the same places, who 
have varied in their reports: we 
have fuuud him extensively versed 
in natural history, a sound philo- 
sopher, and an enlightened _poli- 
tician. In his knowledge of na- 
ture, however, we have perceived 
in various instances that he is a 
better botanist than zoologist; and 
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in political history we have more 
than once had occasion to correct 
his recollection, ‘l'here. is an en- 
tertaining account of the. Waheb 
family in the s:cond volume, p. 393, 
in which one instance, and rather 
a striking one, of this defect of 
memory, or mistake of real his- 
tory, stares us fully in the face: 
we will epitomise it as succinctly 
as we are able: about half a cen- 
tury ago, a successful Arabian ad- 
venturer, named Abdul Waheb, 
of the Arabian province of Nedjed, 
a man of unquestionable science 
and talents, professed himself a 
reformer of the Mussulman prac- 
tice. He succeeded in his own 
province, raised himself to sove- 
reign power, and so far extended 
his conquests that, under his son 
Abduluzziz, and his grandson Soud, 
almost the whole of Arabia has pro- 
gressively fallen into the possession 
of. this dynasty. Mecca was en- 
tered by Soud, April 27, 1803: the 
tombs of the holy city were de- 
stroyed under pretence that they 
encouraged idolatry. Medina has 
since fallen under the same power: 
the authority of the Sultan has 
been rejected, and ** the descendant 
of Mahomet,” observes our. author, 
** has ceased to be the head of the 
Mussulman religion.” The order 
of the prophet that his followers 
should once in their lives visit 
Mecca can no longer be perform- 
ed. ‘*'The sacred city has heard 
the din of hostile arms; and is in 
possession of a prince who denies 
to Mahomet that veneration which 
he has received for twelve hundred 
years. His descendants will soon, 


cease to reign: and although the 
Koran may be revered for a, longer 
period throughout a portion ot 
Asia, the mighty fabric of Islam- 
ism miust be considered as hav- 
ing passed away from the moment 

that 
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that Soud entered Mecca on the 
z7th of April, 1803.” If this 
were aetually and historically true, 
it woujd indeed form a very ‘ex- 
traordinary coincidence and coeta- 
neity with the downfall of popery, 
which we may fairly aseribe to 
the very same period. But unfor- 
tunately the leading features of the 
picture are by no means true, and 
we are surprized that so glaring 
a mistake has not hitherto been 
noticed by any contemporary re- 
viewer. It is a gross error, in the 
first place, to’ suppose that the 
Ottoman dynasty are descendants 
of Mahomet, either directly or col- 
Jaterally, and consequently that the 
reigning Sultan, the head of the 
Oitoman dynasty and of the Ma- 
hometan religion, is a descendant 
of his. The mode by which the 
Ottoman dynasty acquired ascen- 
dency in the spiritual concerns of 
Islamism is, in few words, as fol- 
lows: Othman, the generalissimo 
of Aladin Sultan of Iconium, on 
the death of his i:.aster usurped 
his throne, and laid the foundation 
of the Ottoman Turks: be obtain- 
ed from the Caliph, the direct 
desceridant of Mahomet, and the 
acknowledged head of the Mussul- 
man religion, who lived at this 
time i an humiliated situation in 
Egypt, 
Romania, . Greece and Thrace: 
Constantinople was added to this 
by the conquest of one of his de- 
scendants, fourth in the succession ; 
and upon an application of Selim 1. 
another of his descendants in the 
succession, the dignity of Caliph 
or head of the church was re- 
nounced in his favour by Maho- 
met the 12th, Ebn Dgiafer, the 
Caliph of Egypt, and the descend- 
ant in a legitimate line from Ma- 
homet ; Sheriff of Mecca 
presenting him at the same time 


the 


a patent to be Sultan of 
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with the keys of the Kaaba, or 
Square House at Mecca, on a silver 
plate: which formal cession to 
Selim is considered to have trans- 
mitted the rights of the Mahome- 
tan race to the Ottoman princes, 
and to have fully supplied in their 
favour the want of hereditalle 
llood. The descendants of Ma- 
homet, therefore, instead of ceas- 
ing to reign soon, have actually 
ceased not only to reign but to 
have any pretensions to church 
supremacy ever since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 
And, secondly, the Waheb dynasty, 
instead of intending by their con- 
quest of Arabia, and possession 
of the ‘holy city, to subvert the 
religion of Mahomet, only profess 
to restore it to its pristine purity : 
ghey object, unquestionably, to the 
le yen acy of the Ottoman dynas- 
ty, ‘heads of the Mahometan 
+ herd but they by no means ob- 
ject to the church itself, of whicli 
they are votaries, and in truth 
more rigid Mussulmans than the 
Turks.—Before we quit this amus- 
ing work, we cannot forbear to 
pay our respects to Mr. Salt, his 
lordship’s secretary, and to thank 
him for the very high treat we 
have derived, not only from his 
numerous and admirably executed 
drawings, but for that part of thé 
letter-press (and a very consider- 
able and important part it is) which 
is the result of his separate com- 
munications. The work is elegant- 
ly printed, but we have noticed 
a multitude of typographical errors, 
which we trust will be corrected 
in another edition. One of these 
is rather a ludicrous one, vol. I. 
p. 95, “ I agreed to die with him,’ 
says Lord Valentia: from what 
follows, however, we learn that 
nothing so serious was ever inten d 
ed, and that his lordship only 
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“ agreed to dine” with his friend, 
instead of to die with him. 

“An Account of the Empire of 
Marocco, and the District of Suse, 
compiled from miscellaneous ob- 
servations made during a long resi- 
dence in, and various Journies 
through these Countries. To which 
is added an accurate and interesting 
Account of Timbuctoo, the great 
Emporium of central Africa: by 
James Grey Jackson, Esq.” 4to. 
This is also a very interesting and 
entertaining account. ‘The addi- 
tional matter indeed, concerning 
Tombuctoo, or as the author affects 
to spell it, Timluctoo, as he does 
Marocco, for Morocco, and Fas for 
Kez, is not an original history, or 
drawn from Mr. Jackson's personal 
knowledge, but merely from the 
authority of other writers and tra- 
vellers. Yet from his long resi- 
dence iv different parts of western 
Affica as a merchant, and nume- 
rous and respectable connexions at 
from which the Tom- 
buctoo caravan commences _ its 
journey, he has possessed an oppor- 
tunity, of which he bas freely and 
to a most valuable purpose availed 
himself, of obtaining information 
concerning this extraordinary em- 
pire of blacks, in several. respects 
beyond what has reached us from 
any other ‘quarter. Mr. Jackson, 
though a merchant, ‘has shewn as 
truly philosophical and comprehen- 
sive an intellect as if he had devoted 
himself exclusively to scientific 
pursuits: there is an air of mystery 
in some of his descriptions, and of 
exaggeratioa in others, that we can- 
not fully understand, but we are 
very ready to make allowances for 
the peculiar manners of the coun- 
try, and the very flowery language 
in which common occurrences are 
represented, and, in many instances, 
so lay the apparent excess to this 
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score. As a natural historian Mr. 
Jackson appears also in a very re- 
spectable light in general; yet 
when he tells us, as he does in p. 
51, that * locusts are produced from 
some unknown physical cause,’ we 
are again compelled to confess that 
either we do not exactly understand 
him, or that he himself does not 
exactly understand his subject. 
His account of the terrible hard- 
ships sustained by European slaves, 
made captive in consequence of 
ships stranded on the sandy shores 
of the Saara, has ample marks of 
verity, and the means he has point- 
ed out by which they might speedily 
be redeemed and restored to their 
respective countries, are entitled to 
serious attention. The volume is 
said to be s/lustrated by engravings ; 
but the aqua-tints are for the most 
part so miserably execated, that 
the term illustrated can only apply 
in the sense in which /ucus is form~ 
ed a non iucendo. 

“Notes on the Viceroyalty of 
La Plata, in South America; with 
a Sketch of the Manners and Cha- 
racter of the Inhabitants, collected 
during a Residence in the City of 
Monte Video. By a Gentieman 
recently returned from it.” 8vo, 
The title is incorrect: the notes 
relate almost exclusively to that 
part of the viceroyalty which is 
constituted by Monte Video and its 
vicinity, the writer giving no ac- 
count of Buenos Ayres, and having 
had no opportunity of visiting it. 
Monte Video contains, according 
to this anonymous writer, twenty 
thousand inhabitants; it is built on 
a peninsular rock, on the extremity 
of a spacious bay, and is capable of 
being rendered impregnable. The 
streets are wide and_ perfectly 
straight, intersecting each other at 
right angles. The houses, for the 
most part, consist only of ground- 
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floors: they are warmed, by bra- 
zeros filled with charcoal, around 
which the whole family hover, at 
the hazard of suffocation. The 
Juxury of glass windows is confined 
to the principal houses. The ground 
on which the city stands is so rocky 
that no wells have ever been sunk. 
The inhabitants are universally and 
immoderately fond of maté, tea, 
coffee, or chocolate being rarely 
used ; and an infusion of this herb is 
the favorite beverage at all times of 
the day. The market is abundantly 
supplied with every species of meat 
and poultry, and with a great variety 
of fish, Fruits are also in abun- 
dance, and exquisitely delicious: 
the inhabitants are jovial, sensual, 
ignorant, and filthy. All this may 
be true, and probably is so: but 
when the writer tells us of the great 
popularity of the English, asserting 
that two thirds of the inbabitants 
are friendly to them; that Sir 
Samuel Achmuty, who has aflirmed 
directly the reverse in his public 
evidence, gave an erroneous cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, that his 
intelligence was received through 
incorrect and uncertain channels, 
that he had no knowledge from 
personal observation or familiar in- 
tercourse; and finally, that the news 
of our repulse at Buenos Ayres 
seemed, without exaggeration, to be 
felt more severely by them than by 
ourselves—we confess we not only 
want faith to credit so unaccount- 
able a story, but feel distrustful of 
several other statements in the ge- 
neral history from this very circyum- 
stance, 

* History of Brazil, &c. by An- 
drew Grant, MD.” 8vo. This his- 
tory is statistic, instead of being 
chronological: it is also a compila. 
tion, instead of being an original 
work. It affects to offer a geo- 


graphical account of the country, 
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together with a narration of the 
most remarkable events that have 
occuired there since its discovery ; 
a description of the manners, cus- 
toms, religion, &c. of the natives 
and colonists; interspersed with 
remarks on the nature of its soil, 
climate, productions, and foreign 
aud interna] commerce: and pre- 
tends to subjoin cautions to new 
settlers for the preservation of 
health. So far as the writer has 
been able to extract passages and 
hints from Lindley, and Staunton, 
from Colinks, Raynal, Levy, and 
Nienhoff, that would favour his 
general purpose, so far he has been 
tolerably successful: but he should 
have shewn more gratitude than he 
has done, to those to whom he is 
so much indebted, by referring to 
their names, and openly acknow- 
ledging his obligations. 

“The Travels of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke from St. Louis, by way 
of the Missouri and Columbia 
Rivers to the Pacific Ocean, per- 
formed in the years 1804, 1805 
and 1806 by Orcer of the Govern. 
ment of the United States, &c.”’ 8vo, 
By turning to Chapter III. of the 
Foreign Literature of the present 
volume, the reader will find an ec- 
count of a ‘ Journal of the Voyages 
and ‘l'ravels of a Corps of Discovery 
under the command of Captain 
Lewis and Captain Clarke, &c. by 
Patrick Gass, one of the persons 
employed in the expedition.” It 
is from this previous and incondite 
work of Patrick Gass that the work 
before us, professing to be the ac- 
tual travels of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke, is chiefly copied, the in- 
teresting matter consisting of selec- 
tions trom Carver, Mackenzie, 
Yunbar, Hunter, and even Robert- 
son; a grosser imposition we have 
seldom seen attempted. When- 
ever Captain Lewis may consent ta 
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furnish the public with an autogra- 
phic account of his very interesting 
expedition and adventures, we shail 
perase it with the utmost attention. 
In the mean while we must rest 
satisfied with the jejune pages of 
his ship-mate, honest Patrick, and 
shall certainly not sacrifice them 
to the hollow but more imposing 
promises of the present work, 

“ Travelling Sketches in. Russia 
and Sweden during the years 1805, 
1806, 1807, 1808: by Robert Ker 
Porter.” 2 vols. 4to. The course 
of Mr. Porter’s excursion was by 
Penmark to Russia, where he re- 
mained till hostilities commenced 
between that country and our own, 
when he returned by Sweden. He 
writes with spirit, and close ob- 
servation: but his spirit is often in- 
termixed with ranting enthusiasm, 
and his observation too fiequently 
tempts him to describe as minutely 
objects and events of no moment 
whatever, as he does those of the 
highest magnitude and importance. 
He is a picturesque writer as well 
as a picturesque painter, and lays 
on his masses of light and shade in 
too many instances rather for the 
purpose of effect than of truth or 
natural elegance. His style is ra- 
ther that of the heart than of the 
head, it is always warm and glow- 
ing, but seldom . critically, and 
sometimes not even grammatically 
correct. His descriptions of St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow are, how- 
ever, very excellently drawn; he 
writes as he sees, and he omits no- 
thing that he ought to see. — Upon 
the whole he has furnished us with 
two very amusing if not very re- 

‘ondite volumes: and if the phi- 
eee r and politician discard him 
from their tables, he will at least 
find a welcome post in our circulat- 
ine libraries and parlour windows, 

‘Caledonian Sketches: or a 


Tour through Scotland in 1807: 
to which is prefixed an explanatory 
Address to the Public upon a recent 
Trial : by Sir John Carr.” 4to. The 
character we have given of the pre- 
ceding work may be applied with 
little variation to the present. . We 
have the same spirit and attention 
to the surrounding scenery, and the 
same tendency to hyperbolical de- 
scription. Edinburgh, however, igs 
we}] delineated; but it is for Perth 
and the adjoining country that the 
good-natured knight reserves the 
full powers of his pen, ‘* The road 
to Perth,” says he, ‘* is extremely 
good, and the country presented aa 
appearance of increased laxury and 
cultivation as I advanced. Wood 
and corn-fields, hill and dale, every 
where gladdened the eye: and the 
looks aud ‘habits of the peasantry 
seemed to correspond with the 
flourishing gaiety of the surround- 
ing scenery. ‘Lhe superb plain of 
Gowrie, extending for nearly twenty 
miles, opened in the most unex- 
pected and beautiful manner. A 
short distance from Perth the wind- 
ings of the Tay, the bridge uniting 
the rich and romantic country on 
either side, the handsome appear- 
ance of the town, the cavalry bar- 
racks, and an expanded view be- 
hind, offer to the eye the most en- 
chanting prospect. When Agricola 
and his army first beheld the Tay, 
and the adjacent plain, upon which 
Perth at~ present stands, it is re- 
corded that they exclaimed with 
one voice, ‘* Ecce Tibur! Ecce 
Campus Martius! Behold the Ti- 
bur! Behold the Field of Mars!" 
The Italians afterwards called the 
Tay the New Tibur.” There are 
a few historical and geographical 
errors that have struck us in pe- 
rusing this work; but we are sur- 
prized that there are not more, con- 
sidering the rapidity with which 
Sir 
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Sir John Carr compiles, not to say 
any thing of the rapidity with which 
he travels. He has been accused 
indeed of not travelling at all, and 
of merely giving his tours, sketches, 
and excursions, from a London 
drawing-room. We cannot credit 
this: we certainly think that he 
writes too fast, and expatiates too 
far: but there is an occasional ori- 
ginality in his descriptions, and an 
unbroached source of humour in 
his anecdotes, which clearly prove 
him to have paid at least short visits 
to the places that figure in his title- 
pages, while the copiousness of his 
descriptions prove that he~hes not 
visited them in vain, and the gene- 
ral serenity of his style, induces 
3s to thank him for having visited 
them at all. The plates which ac- 


company this volume (twelve in 
number) are both interesting and 
excellent: and do high credit to 
the elegance of his taste, and the 


correctness cf his pencil. We are 
provoked with him, however, for 
his explanatory address. The 
public have already had enough of 
his trial, and are not disposed to 
reverse their genuine judgment. 
The knight was, in many respects, 
fair-game. The present work (in 
our opinion the best he bas written) 
shews abundantly that he has pro- 
fited by the rad ;_ and it would have 
been far more to his credit that he 
should have kissed it and been quiet, 
than that he should thus have run 
about the town with the badge of 
his disgrace upon his shoulders. 
«‘l'ravels through the South of 
France and in the Interior of the 
Provinces of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, in the Years 1807 and 
1808, by a Route never before 
performed : made by Permission 
of the French government, by 
Lieutenant Colonel Pinkney, of 
the North American Rangers.” 4to. 
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This is one of the most valuable 
publications of the year: but why 
Col. Pinkney should have. chosen 
to present it from an English ra- 
ther than from an American press, 
we have no hint to determine, our 
traveller chusing to commence his 
tour abruptly, without a word of 
introduction, preface, apology or 
address. The epoch of his travels 
brings down his report to the period 
before us; and the part of France, 
through which his travels were di- 
rected, is precisely that of which 
we have for many years heard feast, 
and consequently of which we are 
anxious to gain information. The 
line runs along the banks of the 
Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, 
through the greater part of their 
course. Colonel Pinkney left Bal- 
timore, in America, for Liverpool 
in April 1807: from Liverpool he 
travelled to London, which he 
soon left, and proceeded to Calais 
in his way to Paris. At this last 
city he remained a short time; 
and then gquitted it for the excur- 
sion before us, in company with 
Mr. Younge, confidential secretary 
to the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Younge, who 
was of French birth, and her niece 
Mademoiselle St. Sillery, who, says 
the gallant Colonel, ‘‘ with the 
single exception of her aunt, was 
the handsomest woman [ had yet 
seen in France.” It may give 
some imterest to our readers to 
Jearn that this handsomest woman 
was niece to M. Lally Tolendal, 
so well known by his tragedy of 
Stafford, his very eloquent and 
successful pleading for the reversal 
of a great part of his father’s sen- 
tence; and lastly, for his bold and 
patriotic defence of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. From an American, 
and.especially an American of the 
present day, we have no reason to 

fear 
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fear any undue prejudice against 
France or in favour of - England. 
Yet the picture, even of this best 
and richest section of the French 
empire, is deplorable ; and hostile 
as the land is to us, we weep over 
the gloom and dejection which it 
exhibits; its lost amenity and 
gaieté de ceur. Politics are, it 
appears, altogether abandoned 
im conversation: the inhabitants 
cannot dwell upon them with plea- 
sure, and they seem afraid to dwell 
upon them at all. Land is enor- 
mously cheap, as indeed is every 
home produce; at Angers Mr. Pink- 
ney found ‘* the prices of beef and 
mutton to be about 2d. per pound, 
a fow] 5d. tarkies, when in season, 
from 18d, to 2s. bread 14 per pound, 
and vegetables, greens, &c. cheap 
toa degree: a good house about 
six louis per year: and a mansion 
fit for a prince (for there are some 
of them, but wvzthout inhalitants) 
frony forty to fifty louis, including 
from 30 to 40 acres of land with- 
out the walls.” In Clermont the 
same average value was pretty ge- 
nerally exhibited. “I passed se- 
veral chateaux in ruins,” observes 
our intelligent traveller, ‘‘ and several 
farms and houses on. which were 
affixed notices that they were to be 
let or sold. On enquiring the rent 
and parchase of one of them, | 
found it so cheap, that, could I have 
reconciled myself to French manners, 
and promised myself any suitable 
assistance from French lalourers, I 
should have seriously thought of 
making a purchase, An estate of 
eleven hundred acres, seven hun- 
dred of which were in culture, the 
remainder wood and heath, was 
offered for sale for 8090 louis. The 
mansion-house indeed was in ruin 
beyond the possibility of repair; 
but the land, wnuder proper cultiva- 
tion, would have paid twenty-five 
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per cent on the purchiase money.” 
Our author proceeds, however, to 
state that, instead of being under 
proper cultivation, the whole sys- 
tem of tillage throughout France is 
at least a century behind that of 
England or of America: and that 
if it were possible for an English or 
American farmer to introduce the 
agriculture of their respective coun- 
tries into a French estate thus pur- 
chased, the very accumulation of 
produce hereby obtained would be 
the means of otcasioning the far- 
mer’s ruin—there are no neigh- 
bouring markets to which he could 
carry his abundant harvests—the 
greater part would decay and rot at 
home, and he would be destroyed 
by his own opulence. 

In the midst of all this extraor- 
dinary cheapness of domestic pre- 
ductions, trade, it seems, is rapidly 
declining, and imports as exorbitant 
in price as home articles are re- 
duced. ‘“ Provisions,” observes Mr. 
P. *¢ are incomparably cheap at Valens 
and in its vicinity. Trade how- 
ever seemed very slack: the shops 
were on the smallest possible scale, 
and every thing which was not 
produced in the neighbourhood 
was enormously dear. Groceries 
in France are nearly twice the price 
which they bear in England.” At 
Abbeville—in the cloth-manufac- 
tory, the earnings of the working 
manufacturers are about 30 sols 
perdiem (1s. 6d): in the carpet- 
manufactories somewhat more, 
The cloths, as far as I ama judge, 
seemed to me even to excel those of 
England: but the carpets are much 
inferior. _ From some unaccountalle 
reason, however, the cloths were 
much dearer than English broad- 
cloth of the same quality.” ‘he 
merchant-vessels of Engiand, our 
traveller calculates at two hundred 
times the number of these belong- 

ing 
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ing to France. In the midst of all 
these evils, however, the French 
continue Frenchmen still, They 


pipe, they dance, they carouse 
themselves, they pass away life 
jovially. They are as licentious 


and as loquacious as ever: the men 
are gay, and not jealous ; the women 
loose, and not reserved: decencies 
and decorum they have none, yet 
religion is fashionable. Col. Pink- 
ney-had the honour of being intro- 
duced by tlie American ambassador 
to the French court, and gives a 
very instructing account of Bona- 
parte’s levee. The result of this 
intelligent writer’s observations 1s 
certainly in favour of whatever is 
English: we are obliged to him 
for many valuable and entertaining 
facts and observations; and our 
readers will not, we trust, lament 
that we have remained so long in 
his company. 

** Travels through Denmark, 
and Part of Sweden, during the 
Winter and Spring of the present 
year 1809: containing authentic 
’articulars of the domestic Condi- 
tion of those Countries, the Opinions 
of the Inhabitants, and the State of 
Agriculture : by James Macdonald.” 
2 vols. 12mo. Mr. Macdonald 
travelled too rapidly for all the pur- 
poses of profound information, and 
at the same time, unfortunately for 
him, under circumstances in which 
it must have been with difficulty 
that he obtained any information 
whatever. Being shipwrecked on 
the extreme point of Jutland, he 
surrendered as a prisoner to the 
Danes, and, wirh a_ considerable 
number of his fellow sufferers, was 
conducted by an escort through 
Aalborg, Odensee, Korkilde, and 
Copenhagen to Elsineur, It was 


during this expedition that he con- 
trived to collect the facts, and keep 
open the journal of which the pre- 
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sent volumes consist. Eut to di- 
minish in some degree the reader's 
natural wonder that he sliould be 
able, while in bondage, to accom- 
plish this object to the extent to 
which he affects to have done it, he 
very courteously informs us, that 
he had previously paid a visit to the 
same country, and was hence bet- 
ter prepared for such an undertak- 
ing. According to Mr. Macdo- 
nald’s statement, the Danes do not 
appear to be actuated by that spirit 
of resentment against the English 
which recent events might have 
been supposed to have enkindled : 
the country, however, appears to 
have suffered severely from the 
war; ‘“‘and the common neces- 
saries of life are more than double 
their former price:” the govern- 
ment expenditure greatly exceeds 
the revenue; public credit is an- 
nibilated, and all classes are ma- 
terially injured by the depreciation 
in “the real value of money.” 
Sweden occupies but a small part 
of the work, not more than about 
a hundred and thirty pages of 
the latter volume being devoted 
to it. Ir. Macdonald's range, 
indeed, was but upon a very con- 
fined scale, comprehending only 
that portion of the coast which 
lies between Helsinburg and Got- 
tenburg. His remarks contain 
nothing particularly worthy of com- 
ment. 

Spain and Portugal have occu- 
pied a large proportion of the 
public attention in a geographical 
as well as in 2 political light. The 
publications that relate to them, 
are too numerous for a minute ex- 
amination of each. The following 
are the principal: ‘A view of 
Spain: comprising a descriptive 
itinerary of each province, and a 
general statistical account of the 
country. Translated from the 
French 
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French of Alexander de Laborde.” 
5 vols. 8vo. A mere compilation 
trom Capmeny, Fischer, and Hom- 
boldt,. though brought forward as 
an original work, and laying claim 
to the merit of originality. It 
repeats many idle and unfounded 
statements, exhibits many anachro- 
nisms, (unless, indeed, these be 
chargeable to the translator, in- 
stead of to the French compiler,) 
and is overloaded with prolixities ; 
but, in the course of the work, we 
certainly meet with some valuable 
information, and many facts not 
hitherto communicated, the result 
of personal observation and know- 
ledge. The ‘ Talleau de I'Es- 
pagne Moderne” of M, Bourgoing 
has left M. Laborde’s work un- 
Reneeenry, and, if we mistake not, 
will render its sale difficult. There 
1s a good deal of fulsome cant upon 
the miseries introduced into Spain 
by the present iniquitous war; and 
the writer, while he has not courage 
enough to defend its cause, pre- 
tends to weep over its afflictions. 
2. ‘“* Concerning the Relations of 
Great Britain, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, to each other and the Common 
Enemy at this Crisis: and speci- 
fically as affected by the Convention 
of Cintra: the whole brought to the 
Test of those Principles by which 
alone the Independence and 
Freedom of Nations can be pre- 
served or recovered: by William 
Vordsworth.” Svo. This is rather 
the work of a poet than a_politi- 
cian, Mr. Wordsworth thinks 
strongly and originally, and clothes 
his thoughts in all the pomp and 
splendour of hope and metaphor : 
but all is wild and visionary, there 
is no resting point, nothing funda- 
mental or tangible. It is a dazzling 
glare of philanthropic speculation, 
without the means, and conse- 
quently without the chance of being 
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carried into effect. There is also 
a little of that incongruity in dif- 
ferent parts of the volume, which 
it is so difficult for a man of imagi- 
nation to avoid; thus, in one place, 
he seems to think that Spain can 
only be liberated by the exertions 
of Great Britain ; and, under the 
influence of’ this impression, he 
advises that ‘‘ we should put forth 
to the utmost our strength as a 
military power—strain it to. the 
very last point, and propose (ne 
erect mind will start at the pro- 
position), to pour into the penin- 
sula a force of two hundréd thou- 
sand men or more.” In another 
place, the enthusiast spreads a still 
bolder wing, indulges in a nobler 
flight, and, in the midst of his 
triumphant career, contenrplates 
Spain as perfectly competent by 
her own powers to accomplish ‘ber 
own godlike object, and (as 
worthily, and with sufficient reason, 
spurping equally the assistance of 
men and of angels. ‘ Spain,” says 
he, * had risen not merely to be de- 
livered and saved: deliverance and 
safety were but intermediate ob- 
jects: regeneration and liberty 
were the end; and the means by 
which this end was to be attained 
had their own value; were de- 
termined and precious; and ‘could 
no mere admit of being departed 
from, than the end of being for- 
gotten. She had risen, not merely 
to be free; but in the act and pro- 
cess of acquiring that freedom, to 
recompense herself, as it were in 
a moment, for all which she had 
suffered through ages: to levy 
upon the false fame of a crnel 
tyrant large contributions of trae 
glory: to lift herself, by the con- 
flict, as high in honour as the dis- 
grace was deep, to which her own 
weakness and vices, and the violence 
and pertidy of her enemies had sub- 
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jected her. If an angel from heaven 
had come with power to take the 
enemy from their grasp, (I do not 
fear to say this in spite of the do- 
minion which is now re-extended 
over so large a portion of their 
Jand,) they would have been sad: 
they would have looked round 
them, their souls would have turned 
inwards; and they would have 
stood like men .defrauded and Le- 
trayed.”” Prophet and poet were 
synonymous in former times: what 
a pity it is that there should be so 
wide a discrepancy between them in 
the present day, and especially in 
the present instance. 3, ‘* Politi- 
cal, Commercial, and Statistical 
Sketches of the Spanish Empire in 
both Indies: Reflections on the 
Policy proper for Great Britain at 
the present Crisis, and a View of 
the political Question between 
Spain and the United States re- 
specting Louisiana and the Floridas, 
with the Claims of Great Britain, 
as founded on treafy, to the com- 
mercial Navigation of the River 
Mississippi.” 8vo. So far as this 
author writes from pé:sonal ob- 
servation, and practical experience, 
which, to give him his due, appears 
to be extensive upon the different 
subjects here discussed, so far he 
is entitled to attention. _ His style, 
for a person who does not appear 
to have been much concerned with 
the press, is respectable; but when 
he connects theory with practice, 
and attempts to draw general and 
comprehensive conclusions from 
his individual knowledge, he com- 
mits woeful errors, and is far less 
entitled to respect. 

The Above relate to the penin- 
sula generally: the following limit 
their survey to the military events 
of the day, and the result which is 
likely to be produced by them, 4. 
«© A Narrative of the Campaign of 





the British Army in Spain, com- 
manded by his Excellency Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Moore, 
K. B. &c. authenticated by offieial 
Papers, and original Letters: by 
James Moore Esq.” 4to. This is 
one of the most important political 
and military communications of 
the year: it has let us more into 
the genius and feelings of the 
Spaniards as a nation, than any other 
work that has been published: and 
if it diminish more than any other 
work oar hope of ultimate success, 


‘the gloomy picture which it draws 


has. been proved to be correct by 
almost every subsequent incident, 
and the fatal resuit at which it 
hints, appears to be too rapidly ap- 
proaching to be doubted of any 
longer. It is a tribute due to one 
of the first heroes of the day, and 
it is delicately and elegantly paid by 
the hand of an accomplished man, 
and an affectionate brother. 5. “A 
few Remarks explanatory of the 
Motives which guided the Opera- 
tions of the British Army during 
the late short Campaign in Spain : 
by Brigadier-general Henry Clin- 
ton, &c.”" Evo. It has been ob- 
jected to the friends of Sir John 
Moore, by those who have not at- 
tended sufficiently to’ the subject, 
first, that he onght not in the actual 
state of Spain at the time, to have 
pushed forward from Salamanca 
to Sahagun; and, secondly, that 
in’ his retreat he ought to haye 
taken the road to Vigo, instead of 
to Corunna. ‘To repel these un- 
founded charges. is the object of 
the pamphlet before us; and we 
think Sir Henry has vindicated his 
lamented friend in a manner the 
most complete and satistactory. 
6. “ Observations on the Move- 
ments of the British Army in 
Spain: in reply to Brigadier-ge- 
neral H. Clinton’s Statement, by 
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a British officer.” 8vo, There are 
some facts, or pretended facts, here 
presented, which are certain!y at 
variance with facts asserted in the 
two preceding works: but. the 
author has concealed his name, 
and we cannot rely on their cor- 
rectness: they nevertheless require 
some notice from the friends of Sir 
John Moore. 7. “ Letters from 
Portugal and Spain, comprising an 
Account of the Operations of the 
Armies under their Excellencies Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and Sir John 
Moore, from the Landing of the 
Troops in Mondego Bay to the Bat- 
tle at Corunna, &c.: by Adam 
Neale, M.D. F.L.S, &c.” 4to. We 
cannot pay much compliment to 
this production. The letters, we 
are told, were not originally in- 
tended for publication, and that to 
fit them for the press much has 
been omitted, and much altered, 
Now the greater part, if not the 
whole of their value, would, in our 
opinion, have depended upon their 
being given as they were originally 
written: for we question whether 
in that state they were not much 
simpler, much shorter, and much 
more natural, In their present 
shape they are.so stuffed with 
epithets, and bespangled with 
tropes and figures, as clearly to 
prove that they have passed through 
a long process of manufacturing for 
the press. The writer is always 
aiming at being peculiarly pictu- 
resque, or peculiarly pathetic ; feel- 
ings that betray him to have com- 
posed the greater proportion in his 
closet, instead of on the field of 
battle, as he pretends to have done. 
Some of the writer’s feelings also 
betray him into the common 
blunders of his countrymen: one 
instance must suffice. ‘* On en- 
tering the cottage (says he, in de- 
scribing the battle of Vimiera) to 
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survey the sadly interesting group 
within, I recognized, amid the 
gloom of an inner apartment; the 
features of an officer with whom 1 
was formerly well acquainted. Oa 
approaching he_ recollected me, 
and pointed to the spot where the 
fatal \ead had entered. I was 
happy to perceive that the wound 
was not immediately dangerous, 
and instantly tendered him my 
services. The ball bad been ex- 
tracted by a surgeon.” ‘The ac- 
count proceeds in the same namby- 
pamby style, to a length we cannot 
copy: but it soon acquaints us 
more fully that this fatal ball did not 
prove fata/; and that the important 
services which this sentimental phy- 
sician to -his majesty’s forces ‘ten- 
dered to the wounded officer, after 
the ball had been extracted, and 
the wound dressed, consisted in 
“ having advised a bleeding,” (why 
or wherefore we are not told;) 
‘* when,” adds Dr.Neale, “ I quitted 
him to offer my services to any of 
those around who might require 
them.” 

‘«« A permanent and effective 
Remedy ‘suggested for the Evils 
under which the British West In- 
dies now labour: in a Letter from 
a West Ivdia Merchant to a West 
India Planter.” 8vo. This pamph- 
let boldly recommends a reduction 
of the growth of:sugar as the only 
means of obtaining an adequate 
price. To this there is one serious 
objection, and which must effectu- 
ally preclude it from answering: 
and that is, the growing  ex- 
tension of West India colonies by 
the capture and conquest of other 
islands, The pampblet is well 


written, and well worthy of atten- 
tion. 

‘‘ The Orders in Council and 
the American Embargo, beneficia 
to the political and commercia 

Z Interes 











Interests of Great Britain, by Lord 
Sheffield.” The position advanced 
in the title-page does not appear to 
be established by the facts or 
reasoning in the tract itself: for 
the noble author admits that our 
commerce has fallen off consi- 
derably during the year in which 
the orders in council have operated, 
though he ascribes the defalcation 
(erroneously as it appears to us) to 
other sources, It is, however, one 
of the best pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. 

The peculiar state of Ireland has 
called forth many tracts, bat none 
of essential consequence. We will 
just notice, that Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, judge of the high court of ad- 
miralty, has published in a quarto 
fascicle the first part of his “ His- 
toric Anecdotes and Secret Me- 
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moirs of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland.” 
It will be time for us to examine 
it more in detail when the work is 
completed. 

A View of the Gold and Silver 
Coin of all Nations, &c. by Joseph 
Ede.” This consists of copper- 
plate engravings, intended to guard 
the.public against frauds, by a re- 
presentation of genuine legends: 
but the engravings are in various 
instances incorrect. 

Our law list consists chiefly of 
Mr. Comyns’s Treatise on Con- 
tracts and Agreements not under 
Seal: Mr. Campbell on Nisi Prius: 
Mr. Turner on the Practice of the 
Court of Exchequer: Mr. Bradby 
on the Law of Distress: .Mr. Sug- 
den on Powers: Mr. Minchin on 
Debt and Credit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS, 


Containing the Transactions of Literary Societies, Biography, Etymologies, 
Grammar, Philology, Classics, Poetry, Drama, Novels, Tales, and 


Romances. 


HE “ Philosophical Transac- 

tions of the Royal Society of 
London” have still sufhcient inte- 
rest and importance to induce us to 
open the present chapter with a 
brief notice of the articles contained 
in the volume published for the 
year before us. ‘The first part con- 
sists of nine communications, as 
follows: 1. “* The Crooman Lec- 
ture. On the Functions of the 
Heart and Arteries: by Thomas 
Young, M.D. For. Sec. R. S.”’ 
The observations here communi- 
cated are founded upon tlie idea, 
that ‘* the mechanical inotions 
which take place in an animal 
body, are regulated by the same 
general Jaws as the motions of in- 
animate bodies.” The questions 
examined upon this assumption, 
are, first, ‘‘ what would be the 
nature of the circulation of the 
blood, if the whole of the veins 
and arteries were invariable in their 
dimensions, like tubes of glass or 
of bone? In the second place, in 
what manner would the pulse be 
transmitted from the heart through 
the arteries, if they were merely 
elastic tubes? and, in the third 
place, what actions can we with 
propriety attribute to the muscular 
coats of the arteries themselyes ?”’ 
The paper concludes with some 
observations on the disturbauce of 
these motions, which may be sup- 
posed to occur in different kinds 
of inflammations and of fevers. 


We cannot pursue this elaborate 
inquiry, which we have read with 
much pleasure and improvement. 
We cannot avoid noticing, how- 
ever, that in allowing forty pounds, 
as the average weight of the blood 
in an adult, the writer appears to 
have exceeded the due proportion 
by at least twelve pounds, though 
we are aware that some physiolo- 
gists have absurdly doubled, and 
even more than doubled, the ratio 
he has here assigned. He calcu- 
Jates that the muscular coats of 
the arteries are of high, if not of 
principal utility, in accommodating 
the diameter of the blood-vessels 
to their contents, which he sup- 
poses to be perpetually varying: 
and modestly observes, towards 
the close of his subject, that “ with 
respect to the tendency of inflam- 
mation in general to extend itself 
to the neighbouring parts, it is 
scarcely possible to form any rea- 
sonable corjecture that can lead to 
its explanation: that this circum- 
stance appears to be placed beyond 
the reach of any mechanical theory, 
and to belong rather to some mu- 
tual communication of the func- 
tions of the nervous system, since 
it is not inflammation only that is 
thus propagated, but a variety of 
other local affections of a specific 
nature, which are usually compli- 
cated with inflammation, although 
they may perhaps, in some cases, 
be independent of it.” ‘Till this 
Z2 is 
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is more intelligibly explained, we 
are afraid we must adhere to Mr. 
John Hunter's theory of continu- 
ous and contiguous sympathy. 2. 
** Account of some Experiments 
performed with a View to ascer- 


tain the most advantageous me- 
thod of constrncting, a Voltaic 
Apparatus, for the Purposes of 


Chemical Research : by Jobn Geo. 
Children, Esq. F. R.S.” The ap- 
paratus here noticed is of two 
kinds: first, a battery witb plates 
of copper and zinc, connected to- 
gether by leaden straps, soldered 
on the top ot each pair of plates, 
which are-twenty io number, each 
plate being four feet high by two 
feet wide; the sum of all the sur- 
faces being G2160 square inches, 
exclusive of the single plate at 
each end of the battery. The 
trough is made of wood, with 
wooden partitions, well covered 
with cement to render them per- 
fectly tight, so that no water can 
flow from one cell to another. 
The battery was charged with a 
mixture of three parts, fuming ni- 
trous, and one part sulphuric acid, 
diluted with thirty parts of water, 
and the quantity used was an han- 
dred and twenty gallons. The se- 
cond battery consisted of two hun- 
dred pairs of plates, each about 
two inches square, placed in half 
pint pots of common queen's 
ware, and made active by some of 
the liquor used in exciting the 
large battery, to which was added 
a tresh portion of sulphuric acid, 
equal to about a quarter of a pint 
to a gallon. The result of these 
new, and in many respects more 
commodioys modes of condensing 
the electric or voltaic power, con- 
firms the axiom of Mr. Davy, that 
** the intensity increases with the 
number, and the quantity with the 
extent of the series.’ 
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An 
Account of some new Analytical 
Researches on the Nature of certain 
Bodies, particularly the Alkalies, 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, Carbonace- 
ous Matter, and the Acids hitherto 
undecompounded ; with some ge- 


3. ** The Bakerian Lecture. 


neral Observations on Chemical 
Theory: by Humphry Davy, Esq. 
Sec. R.S. &c.” ‘Lhis very elaborate 
and curious article continues the 
series of Mr. Davy’s very important 
experiments on the most intractable 
substances in modern chemistry. 
We have already noticed the re- 
sult of his experiments on potash 
and soda; and the field being 
hereby opened, he has expatiated 
im it with a fearless, and almost 
unlimited step. Our readers will 
readily allow us to accompany him 
to an extent which we cannot ad- 
mit to writers or experiments in 
general, We shall give the chief 
point of the article from the notes 
minuted down by us on a patient 
and attentive perusal of it MM. 
Gay Lusae and Thenard have dis- 
covered since Mr, Davy’s first pub- 
lication upon the nature of potash 
and soda, that potassium may be 
obtained mutch more readily and 
in larger quantities, by the simple 
action of ignited iron upon potash, 
which separates the oxygen as ef- 
fectually as the voltaic circuit. 
Hence these chemists have con- 
ceived and asserted, that potassium 
is a compound of potash and hydro- 
gen, instead of being a simple sub- 
stance (simplified by the abstraction 
of oxygen); anJ that the hydrogen 
is derived from the metal employ- 
ed. This assertion, if true, would 
altogether subvert Mr. Davy's 
theory; and tend towards intro- 
ducing the phlogistic theory once 
more. Mr. Davy, by a very ac- 
curate and extensive series of ex- 
periments here referred to, has 
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Very satisfactorily proved, however, 
that potassium neither contains any 
hydrogen, nor any affinity for it. 
With respect to the other articles 


examined, the following is a brief 


sketch of the general results: 

Sulphur. The voltaic circuit ap- 
pears sufficiently to prove this to 
be no Jonger a simple substance, 
but to consist of a certain portion of 
hydrogen and oxygen, in connexion 
with a resinous, oily, and carbona- 
ceous matter ; this last constituting 
the acidifiable basis. 

Phosphorus, This also contains a 
small quantity of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The basis, however, has 
not been obtained free. 

Boracic Acid. From this a 
combustible matter was obtained, 
which bears the same relation to 
this acid as sulphur and phospho- 
rus do to the sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids. But is it, inquires 
Mr. Davy, an elementary intlam- 
mable body, the pure basis of the 
acid? or is it not like sulphur and 
phosphorus compounded ? 

Fiuoric Acid. The decompo- 
sition of this by sulphur and pot- 
assium, seems adalogous to that of 
the acids of su!pbur and phospho- 
rus. In none of them are the pure 
bases, or even the bases in their 
common form resolved, but new 
compounds result. 

Muriatic Acid. The experiments 
upon this are very unsatisfactory, 
though highly curious, 

Plumtago, Carbonaceous mat- 
ter, merely in combination with 
iron, and in a form approaching to 
that of a metal iu its natare, bemg 
conducting in a high degree, opake 
and Justrous. 

Charcoal, A compound substance 
also; containing a minuter quan- 
tity of bydrogen in combination ; 
alkalies and carths are produced 
duri:g its combustion, not fully 
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combined with oxygen. In the 
main it consists of pure carbon 
aud hydrogen. 

Diamond. This also seems to 
possess oxygen; but the quan- 
tity must be exceedingly minute, 
though probably sufficient to ren- 
der the compound noo-conducting. 
Like charcoal, it appears to consist 
in the main of pure carbon, and 
perhaps consists of this altogether : 
it does not, like charcoal, produce 
water under any degree of heat, 
and hence has no hydrogen. 

Axot and Hydrogenin combination, 
There is some doubt whether this be 
an elementary principle. In one or 
two experiments, p. 55, on ainmo- 
nia, in which it was analyzed by vol- 
canic electricity, Mr. Davy appears 
to have decompounded it; and in 
one experiment, p. 52, to have ge- 
nerated it. One of its elements he 
suspects to be oxygen; but whiat is 
the other? As ammonia (the re- 
sult of azot and hydrogen) appears 
to be metallic, and to amaigamate 
with mercury, has azote a metal- 
lic base, and is the gass, &c. which, 
in the formation of this amalgam 
appears to possess the properties of 
hydrogen, a new species of inflam- 
mable aérial substance? We ap- 
pear, therefore, to be uncertain in 
some degree, as to the existence, 
as elements, both of azot and hy- 
drogen. The general result of 
these experiments is, that hydro- 
gen does not appear (as Mr Davy 
at one time expected it would do) 
to be a common principle in all in- 
flammable bodies: and that the 
theory of Lavoisier has still an ad- 
vantage over that of Phlogiston. 
In proportion as a progress is made 
towards a knowledge of pire com- 
bustible bases, is the number of 
inetallic substances increased: and 
could sulphar and phosphcrus be 
perfectly deprived of oxygen, it is 
probable 
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probable they would belong to this 
class. And hence we appear to be 
redaced to oxygen and the metallic 
base of bodies, as the sole elemen- 
tary principles of all things. We 
confess this is not by any means so 
conclusive a paper as Mr. Davy’s 
last: we have been considerably 
dissatished with it, as throwing us 
once more afloat without helm or 
compass. But perhaps we expected 
too much. 

IV. “ An Account of a Method 
of dividing Astronomical and other 
Instruments, by ocular Inspection ; 
in which the usual Tools for gradu- 
ating are wot employed, &c. by 
Mr. Edward Troughton; commu- 
nicated by the Astronomer Royal.” 
This paper is valuable, but cannot 
be abridged, and wonld not be 
intelligible without the plates and 
tables. 

V. “ Letter on a Canal in the 
Medulla Spinalis of some Quadru- 
peds. In a Letter from Mr. Wil- 
liam Sewell, .to Everard Home, 
Esq. F. R.S.” This canal is ob- 
served to exist through the whole 
length of the Medulla Spinalis of 
the horfe, bullock, sheep, hog, and 
dog, and to run through the whole 
length of the organ. Its existence 
is supposed to be now pointed 
out for the first tine: but its use 
is not hinted at. 

VI. “ A Numerical) Table of 
electrive Attractions; with Remarks 
on the Sequences of Double De- 
compositions; by Thomas Young, 
M. D. For. Sec. F. R.S. This pa- 
per cannot be explained without 
the tables, 

VII. * Account of the Dissec- 
tion of a Human Fetus, in which 
the Circulation of the Blood was car- 
ried on without a Heart: by Mr. B. 
C. Brodie, communicated by Eve- 
rard Home, Esq. F.R.S.” A very cu- 
rious case of monstrosity, in which 
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a vigilant dissection and injection 
appear to have proved that there 
was not only no heart or common 
connecting organ between the ar- 
terial and venous systems, but no 
communication between these sys- 
tems whatever, except by anato- 
mizing vessels in the foetus and 
placenta. ‘* The blood must have 
been propelled from the placenta 
to the child, through the artery 
of the chord, and must have been 
returned to the placenta by means 
of the vein, so that the placenta 
must have been at once the source 
and termination of the circulation, 
and the blood must have been pro- 
pelled by the acticn of the vessels 
only.” 

VIII. “* On the Origin and For- 
mation of Roots; in a Letter from 
T. A. Knight, Esq. F. R. S. to the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
K. B. &c.”” The object of this paper 
is to controvert the common opi- 
nion, that the seed-radicle is analo- 
gous to the root of the plant, and 
in reality gives birth to it during 
germination; and to propose an- 
other opinion in its stead; but as 
the writer refers to other observa- 
tions upon the same subject, to be 
communicated in a subsequent pa- 
per, we shall defer our remarks 
upon his theory till the whole is 
before us. 

IX. ‘On the Nature of the Inter- 
vertebral Substance in Fish (Fishes) 
and Quadrupeds: ‘by Everard 
Home, Esq. F.R.S.” This sub- 
stance is fluid during life, and be- 
comes a jelly upon death. Mr. 
Home supposes its use in. fishes is 
to produce the vibratory latent mo- 
tion which is peculiar to the back- 
bones of fishes while swimming, 
and which enables them to continue 
that motion for a great length of 
time, with a small degree of mus- 
cular action. The fishes chiefly 
examined 
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examined were the shark and stur- 
geon. The quadrupeds examined 
were the bullock, sheep, deer, 
monkey, and ram; in ali these ap- 
pear to be some kind of canal, filled 
with>a fluid, but in the two first 
of these genera, the canal is by 
far most distinct, as has been al- 
ready remarked on the preceding 
Article V. 

We have received Part II. of the 
Philosophical Transactions, consist- 
ing of eighteen articles. But hav- 
ing already occupied so much space 
in considering the first part, we are 
compelled, though reluctantly, to 
postpone an examination of this 
portion of the volume for the year 
till our next retrospect. 

« Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Vol. VI. Part 
II.” This consists of six papers, as 
follows: I. Of the Solids of great- 
est attraction; or those which, 
among all the solids that have 
certain Properties, attract with the 
greatest Force in a given Direction; 
by John Playfair, F. R. S. Lond. 
and Edin. This is purely a 
mathematical paper, and incapable 
of abridgment. ‘The investigations 
were suggested by the well-known 


phaznomenon. of the atiraction of 


mountains: and the direct object 
of Mr. Playfair, in the present con- 
tribution, is to inquire what figure 
a given mass of matter ought to 
have, in order that it might attract 
a particle in a given direction, with 
the greatest force possible. This 
kind of problem is usually resolved 
by the calculus of variations: a 
much simpler mode of solution, 
however, is here pointed out; and 
the method is successfully applied 
to several bundred problems. 

II. ** Account of a very extraor- 
dinary Effect of Refraction observed 
at Ramsgate, by the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. F.R.S. &c. communicated 


by Patrick Wilson, Esq.” The 
phenomenon here noticed was an 
apparent transfer of Dover Castle, 
as observed with a good telescope, 
to the side of the hill opposite to 
that at which it ought to have ap- 
peared, or the side nearest Rams- 
gate, instead of that most remote. 
Mr. Vince explains this Sallacia by 
a diagram, illustrating that it may 
be produced by a quick variation in 
the density of the inte: vening air. 

III. “Some Account of the large 
snake Alea-azugan (Boa Constrictor 
of Linnéus) found in the province 
of Tipperah. Communicated by 
Mr. Jamesussel.” This account 
is extracted from the memoran- 
dum-book of John Corse Scott, Esq. 
There is nothing in this account 
rendering it worthy of insertion in 
the present collection. Every book 
on amphibiology contains similar 
statements, and most of them of a 
more extraordinary kind. 

IV. ‘* Chemical Analysis of a 
Black Sand, from the River Dee, 
in Aberdeenshire, and of a Copper 
Ore from Airthrey, in Stirling- 
shire: by Thomas Thomson, M. D. 
&c.” The specimen of sand here 
adverted to, consisted of two dis- 
tinct substances, Jron-sand, and 
what Dr. Thomson calls Iserine ; 
the first is powerfully attracted by 
the magnet, the ofber unattracted : 
both consisted chiefly ot iron and 
titanium; in the former the iron, 
in a state of what this chemist 
calls protoxyd, was the chief in- 
gredient: .in the latter, the tita- 
nium was just equal to the iron, 
The copper ore consisted also chief- 
ly of iron, the next ingredient being 
copper; and, with these, small pro- 
portions of arsenic, sulphur, and 
water, 

V. ** New Series for the Quad- 
rature of Conic Sections, and 
the computation of Logarithms: 
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by Wm, Wallace, Professor,” &c. 
This cannot be abridged: the au- 
thor’s object is to deduce a series 
for the rectification of circular arcs, 
for the quadrature of cpnic sec- 
tions, and for the computation of 
logarithms, from simple and ele- 
mentary principles, without em- 
ploying the fluxional or other equi- 
valent calculus. 

VI. ‘* Remarks on a Mineral 
from Greenland, supposed to be 
crystalized Gadolinite: by Thomas 
Allen, Esq. F. R.S. Ed.” Weare 
not quite certain that the specimen 
here described is a gzdolinite; it 
does not exactly answer in its spe- 
cific gravity or chemical characters; 
although, in the inferior properties 
of lustre, fracture, and figure, it has 
a near resemblance. 

“ Asiatic Researches; or Trans- 
actions of the Society instituted in 
Bengal, for inquiring into the His- 
tory and Antiquities, the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Literature of Asia, Vol. 


IX.” This, like the preceding vo- 
lume, is filled with interesting 
matter: we lament that we can 


only take a rapid glance at the 
more important articles. No. 1, 
‘An Account of Experiments 
made in the Mysore Country in the 
year 1804, to investigate the Etfects 
of Terrestrial Refraction: by Lieut. 
John Warren.” ‘This is designed 
to establish the position of the in- 
variable coincidence of the increase 
of refraction with that of moisture : 
and that in tropical climates, the 
refractive power of the air is not 
affected by its density. Nos. 2 and 
Q, * Description of a very sensible 
Hygrometer, and of an improved 
Hygrometer: by Lieut. Raikes.” 


The bearded grass of the Andro- 
pogon contortum is the hygrome- 
ter here alluded to: and it appears 
to be admirably adapted to hygro- 
scopic purposes. 


No. 3, “* An Es- 
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say on the Sacred Isles in the 
West, with other Essays con- 
nected with that Work: by Capt. 
Wilford.” These researches are a 
continuation of several very bold 
and recondite ones already noticed 
by us, as cunstituting a part of the 
preceding volume. The position 
which this ingenious writer has 
undertaken to establish, is, that the 
Hindu religion had its origin in 
the British Isles, which constitute, 
in his opinion, the Sweta Dwipa, or 
White Island of the Indian mytho- 
logists. ‘This hypothesis is founded 
upon our author's explanation of the 
geographical knowledge of the fol- 
lowers of Brama, whom he sup- 
poses to have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole of the 
west and north of Europe, even 
to the ultima Thule: with the Bri- 
tish:Isles, with Germany, with the 
Adriatic and Baltic Seas, and with 
Iceland. The proofs of these posi- 
tions have yet to appear; and will 
probably be at least attempted in a 
subsequent paper. At present, 
whilst we admire Capt. Wilford s 
Onental learning, we cannot ac- 
cede to a theory which, till fur- 
ther supported, appears as vision- 
ary as that which ascribes the 
foundation of the religion of South 
America, in like manner, to our 
own conniry. We are obliged to 
this excellent Oriefitalist, however, 
for a very large portion of enter- 
tainment, and highly admire his 
penetration, spirit, and indefatiga- 
ble industry. The Essays con- 
nected with this, and subservient 
to its purposes, are; a ** Anugan- 
gam; or the Gangetic Pro- 
vinces, and more particularly of 
Magadha.” © “‘ of the Kings of Ma- 
gadha, their Chronology.” y ‘ Vri- 
ramadilya and Salivalana, their re- 
spective eras: with an account of 
the Balarayas or Balhar emperors.” 

é** An 
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é “ An Account of the Jains.” No. 
6. “On the Indian and Arabian 
Division of the Zodiac: by H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. The chief ob- 
ject of this paper is to determine 
whether the Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the zodiac had a com- 
mon origin; and the result of the 
inquiry is, that the resemblance 
is so considerable as scarcely to 
have been produced by chance, 
and that the Arabians probably in- 
troduced their zodiac from the 
Hindus. No.7. ** On Olibanum 
and Frankincense: by H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Esq.” The Olibanum of 
modern markets is generally ad- 
mitted to have been the frankin- 
cense of the ancients: the tree 
trom which this is obtained has 
not been satisfactorily settled; but 
bas usually been supposed a mi- 
mosa or acacia. Mr. Colebrooke 
here proves it to be a tree called 
by the natives of India Salai, but 
we have yet to know how this 
ought to range in the Linnéan clas- 
sification, for the systematic cha- 
racters are not given. 6. ‘“ Re- 
marks on the Species cf Pepper 
which are found in Prince of 
Wales’s Island: by William Hun- 
ter, Esq. M. D.” Black pepper is 
in this island the principal article 
of produce: the piper betle, or 
beetle leaf, is also cultivated; and 
Dr. Hunter agrees with Saumaise in 
believing that the ancient Greek 
writers meaned this leaf by Mala- 
bathrum, rather than the leaves of 
Laurus Cassia, or Tez Pat. 9. 
“On ancient Monuments, con- 
taining Sanscrit Inscriptions: by 
H. ‘TIT. Colebrooke, Esq.” The 
iuscriptions are six in pumber, 
chiefly on copper or brass, two on 
stone: they are very curious, and 
appear to be of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century of the christiau 
wra, 14. “*On the Gramas, or 


Musical Scale of the Hindus, By 
J. D. Paterson, Esq.” ‘This is an 
ingenious and recondite paper, but 
cannot be abridged. 

** Transactions of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London, vol, I.” 
8vo.. Whoever is intimately ac- 
quainted with natural history, can- 
not but have remarked that the class 
insecta comprises almost, if not 
altogether, as many distinct genera 
and species, even of those that are 
actually classified, as all the other 
classes of zoology put together: 
Yet it is not perhaps more than a 
hundreth part of the whole that 
have hitherto been described even 
of those indigenous to European 
countries. There seems great 
reason therefore for instituting a 
society of the kind announced in 
the present volume, and which 
may be regarded as an offset from 
the Linnéan Society, for the pur- 
pose of pursuing this interesting 
branch of natural history to a 
greater extent, and in minuter de- 
tail. As such we wish it success, 
We have only at present space to 
notice, that the members appear 
very active and zealous, and well- 
instructed in entomolegical pur- 
suits: and that the work is pre- 
faced by an interesting memoir 
from the pen of the president, A. 
H. Haworth, Esq. F. L. S. in- 
titled “A Review of the Rise 
and Progress ot Entomology in 
Great Britain, chronologically di- 
gested.” 

« Transactions of the Linnéan 
Society of London, vol. IX.” Ato. 
The present volume may rival any 
of its predecessors in variety and 
general merit. It consists of 
twenty-five articles We can only 
copy their different s®bjects. Ist. 
The genus Apion of Herbert's 
Nature's System considered, _ its 
characters Jaid down, and many of 

the 
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the species described: by the Rev. 
William Kirby, F. L. SS.” Mr, 
Kirby considers the Apion as an 


intermediate genus between cur- 
culio and atelabus. 2nd. ‘* De- 


scription of several Marine Animals 
found on the South Coast of De- 
vonshire: by George Montague, 
Esq. F. L. S.” These consist of 
three cancers, a phalangium, three 
onisci, a doris, an an pbitrite, a 
terebella, a nereis, and a_ hbolo- 
thuria; the last a very beautiful 
worm. 3d. ‘“ Account of the 
Indian Badger, the Ursus Indicus 
of Shaw’s Zoology: by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Thomas Hardwicke, 
F. L. S.” 4th. ‘* A Botanical Sketch 
of the Genus Conchium: by J. E. 
Smith, M.D. F L.S.” The con- 
chium is the genus formerly de- 
nominated Pseudo-Banksia: the 
paper, before us gives twelve species 
taken from living specimens. 5th. 
“ An Inquiry iato the Genus of 
the Tree called by Pona, abelicea 
cretica: by J. E. Smith, M. D. 
&c. Dr. Smith suspects this to 
be an ulmus, bur still leaves the point 
questionable. Oth. ‘ Inquiry into 
the real Davcus Gingidium ;” by 
the same. This paper is short in 
itself, and incapable of abridgment. 
7th. °* Descriptions of eight Bri- 
tish Lichens: by Dawson ‘Turner, 
Esq. F. R.S. &c.” These are ac- 


companied by excellent figures, 
and arranged according to the 
system of Acharius, 8th. “ I}lus- 


tration of the Species of Lycium 
which grow wild at the Cape of 
Good Hope: by Sir Charles Peter 
Thumberg, &c."" The namber of 
species described are seven, four 
ot which are new, and represented 
by accompanying _ plates. Oth. 


‘* Some Observations on an Insect 
that destroys the Wheat, supposed 
to be the Wire-worm: by Thomas 
Walferd, Esq. I. 


A. S. with an 
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additional note by Thomas Mar- 
sham, ksq. Treas. L. S.” This 
worm is here supposed to be an 
elater: we rather suspect it to be 
the worm of a chermes. 10th. 
*‘ Account of a larger and lesser 
Species of Horse-shoe Bats, prov- 
ing them to be distinct: together 
with a Description of Vespertilio 
Barbastellus, taken in the South 
of Devonshire: by George Mon- 
tague, Esq. &c.” IJith. ‘“ De- 
scription of two new Species of 
Didelphis from Van Diemen’s 
Land. Communicated by the 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, &c.”” 12th. ‘* Description 
of a new Species of Dimorpha: by 


Edward Rudge, Esq. VF. R. S. 
&c.” This paper is designed to 
correct <Aublet’s erroneous de- 


scription of the dimorpha grandi- 
flora, and to substitute a more ac- 
curate one, which it seems to have 
accomplished. 13th. ‘* Some in- 
teresting Additions to the Natural 
History of Faleo Cyaneus, and Py- 
gargus : together with Remarks on 
some other British birds: by G. Mon- 
tague, Esq. F. LS.” The ingenious 
author confirms his former sus- 
picions that the first (the hen- 
harrier) and tLe second (ring-tail) 
are the male and female of the 
same species, J4th. ‘* Account of 
some new Species of Piper, with 
a few cursory Observations on the 
Genus: by Mr. J. V. Thompson : 
communicated by the Right Han. 
Lord Seaforth, F. R. S. &c.” ‘The 
new species here described are two 
in number, one a native of Trini- 
dad, the other of St. Vincent’s. 
15th. ‘* Inquiry into the Siructure 
of Seeds, and especially into the 
true Nature of that Part called by 
Gaertner the vitellus: by J. E. 
Smith, M. D. &c.” Dr. Smith at- 
tempts. to prove that the vitellus is 
not the embryon albumen, but a 
mere 
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mere cotyledon, or respiratory or- 
gan. 106th. ‘* Observations on 
Nauclea Gambir, the Plant pro- 
ducing the Drug called Gutta 
Gambeer, with Characters of two 
other Species: by W. Hunter, 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society.” 
Gutta Gambeer, a native of the 
Malaccas, is generally supposed to 
be nothing more than a catechu, 
or species of mimosa; the present 
paper sufficiently proves it to be a 
distinct species. 17th, ‘ Obser- 
vations respecting several British 
Species of Hieracium: by J. E. 
Smith, M. D. &c.” 18th. ‘* Spe- 
cific Characters of the Decandrous 
Papilionaceous Plants of New Hol- 
Jand: by J. E. Smith, M. D. &c.” 
19th. “Qn the Variegation of 
Plants: in a Letter to R. A. Salis- 
bury, Esq. F. R. S. &c. by T. A. 
Knight, Esq. F. R.S. &e. &c."— 
These experiments go to prove 
that if the blossom of the Fron- 
tignac vine be impregnated with 
the farina of the variegated Alep- 
po, the offspring will also be 
variegated: but that if the farina 
of a black or purple grape be in- 
troduced into the blossom of a 
white one, the offspring is never 
found to be variegated. 20th. 
“ Characters of Hookeria, a new 
Genus of Mosses: by J. E. Smith, 
M. D.” Ten species of this new 
moss are here described. 2Ist. 
** Description of Notoclea, a new 
Genus of Coleopterous Insects 
from New Holland: by Thomas 
Marsham, Esq. Tr. L. S. These 
bear a general resemblance to 
ebrysomela and coccinella: twenty 
species are described and figured. 
22nd. ‘‘ Some Remarks now re- 
ferred to Sophora, with Characters 
of the Genus Edwardsia: by R., A. 
Salisbury, Esq. F. R. S. &g.” 
From the miscellaneous genus So- 
phora, a few plants are here se- 


lected and arranged into a distinct 
genus, as possessing sufficient dis- 
tinctions for this purpose, and de- 
nominated Edwardsia (an awkward 
Latin term) in honour of Mr. Sy- 
denham Edwards. 23d. ‘* Cha- 
racters of Platylobium, Bossiaea, 
and of a new Genus named Poire- 
tia: by J. E. Smith, M. D. &c.” 
These are all New Holland 
plants possessing a considerable 
resemblance to each other: they 
belong to the diadelphian decan- 
drian classandorder. 24th. “‘ Musci 
Nepalenses: or Descriptions of 
several new Mosses from Nepal : 
by W. J. Hooker, Esq. F. L. S.” 
These were gathered by Dr. F. 
Buchanan during his journey to 
Nepal. They are thirteen in 
number. 25th. ‘ Extracts from 
the Minute Book of the Society.” 
Many of these extracts are hardly 
worth inserting; one consists of 
the supposed effect of the imagi- 
nation ot a female cat on the fetus 
in the womb. The cat on kitten- 
ing had five young: the tail of 
each was knotted or distorted: and 
the cat having had her tail trodden 
upon while pregnant, the latter 
fact is here supposed to have pro- 
duced the former. There is just 
as much reason for supposing them 
to be isolated and unconnected in- 
cidents. 

But we proceed to the depart- 
ment of biography; and shall first 
notice ‘‘The Lite of Saint Neot, 
the oldest of all the Brothers to 
King Alfred: by the Reverend 
John Whitaker, B. D. &c.” 8vo. 
This title is hardly correct, for it 
leaves us still doubtful whether 
Alfred or St. Neot were the elder: 
though it is the full intention of the 
writer to prove that the latter was, 
and that by many years. A rela- 
tionship between the two has been 


admitted by the concurrent. voice 
of 
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of ancient historians, but Dr. 
Whitaker is the first who has mi- 
nutely attempted to prove the direct 
degree of affinity between them ; 
and although he has not perhaps 
completely established his position, 
he has; at least, rendered it very 
highly probable. Leland, indeed, 
hag an extract from a very ancient 
manuscript life of St. Neot, which 
asserts him to have been a son of 
kthelwulph: which Ethelwulf was 
the father of Alfred. This son is 
supposed to have been Athelstan, 
a name exchanged for that of St. 
Neot, after having quitted temporal 
for spiritual coucerns: and it ap- 
pears admitted by the older histo- 
rians that earl Athelstan resigned 
both his property and his person to 
the very monastery in which St. 
Neot, about the same time, is 
known to have officiated as a priest. 
In a painted window, which still 
remains in the church belonging to 
the parish in Cornwall, named after 
him, he is represented as a king, 
a tradition which was pretty gene- 
rally accredited down so low as the 
time of the reformation. Dr. 
Whitaker hence supposes Athel- 
stan and St. Neot to have been one 
and the same person, and that the 
former name was exchanged for the 
latter, on his entering into holy 
orders, a name which he derives, 
and in our opinion correctly, from 
the Greek Neorros, “ alittle one,” as 
expressive either of diminutive sta- 
ture, or, as it is far more likely, of 
humility of mind. We cannot 
close this article without one brief 
reflection upon the brevity and 
uncertainty ot human life. The 
biographer of St. Neot stands at 
this moment in need of a biogra- 
pher for himself! He died while 
in the act of correcting one of the 
last sheets; and while in the full 
contemplation of completing a 
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variety of antiquarian works he had 
chaiked out for himself ; one or two 
of them of considgrably | greater 
extent than the present, which, 
though not so long as several he has 
produced, is one of the most inte- 
resting and valuable. 

“Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Sir Philip Sidney: by 
Thomas Zouch, D. D. F. L. S. 
Prebendary of Durham.” 4to. This 
is a well written. biography of per- 
haps the most blameless hero that 
decorates the anna]s of our country : 
the prejudices of Mr. H. Walpole 
are here manfully corrected, and 
all the milder graces and more 
elegant accomplishments, which 
are well known to have blended in 
this extraordinary character, in con- 
junction with the sturdier and more 
active virtues, the t/lud nescio guid 
preclarum ac singulare, as Cicero 
expresses it, are bere given us with 
a sort of laudable partiality. Dr. 
Zouch, however, is not blind to 
the faults of Sir Philip, and consi- 
ders him as open to censure for the 
violence of his literary attacks on 
the assailants of his patrow and rela- 
tive Lord Leicester, and still more 
so for exposing his valuable life 
“ with the rashness of a volunteer,” 
as Mr. Walpole terms it; a foible 
of vanity and hardihood to which 
the noble youth of England were 
at that time remarkably prone. 

‘The Life of Thomas Chatter- 
ton: by John Davis, Author of 
Travels in America.” 8vo. This is 
a short and not ill-written account 
of a youth whose name will never 
be forgotten so long as the language 
in which he wrote endures. Chat- 
terton was the posthumous son of a 
charity-school master in Bristol : 
and at Bristol first, under his father's 
sugeessor, and afierwards at the 
Colston blue-coat charity school, 
be received his education. At an 
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early age, while at school, he show- 
ed a propensity to poetry; and 
while in an attorney's office (in 
which he was afterwards placed as 
an articled clerk) he composed those 
extraordinary -eftusions, which un- 
der the name of Rowley’s poems, 
excited so warin an interest, and so 
sturdy a controversy in this metro- 
polis. He was invited to London 
by the booksellers, chiefly by Beck- 
furd and Wilkes—but was never 
encouraged by them as he had ex- 
pected ; and upon the death of the 
former, he was thrown into a state 
of absolute penury. Nevertheless, 
whatever scanty pittance he could 
scrape together, he never failed to 
transmit to his mother and sister at 
Bristol, often subsisting on the 
scantiest diet himself for weeks 
together, and on one occasion going 
without any kind of food for two 
days. Ina fit of melancholy, prin- 
cipally produced by actual want, 
but perhaps accumulated by an 
hereditary predisposition to mental 
derangement, (fur it is well known 
that Mrs. Newton, his sister, was 
once confined, and that her daughter 
was subject to morbid melancholy;) 
he put an end to his existence by 
swallowing a large dose of lauda- 
num, Aug. 24, 1770. The coroner 
was summoned ; the jury brought 
in a verdict of insanity; and Chat- 
terton was buried in the ground be- 
Jonging to the work-house in Shoe- 
Jane. ‘The circumstance which led 
to the production of the Rowleyan 
poems cannot fail to interest every 
one, and were as follows: ‘“ in 
the church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol, which was founded or 
rebuilt by W. Canynge, an eminent 
merchant of Bristol, in the reign of 
Edward IV. (the 15th century) 
there is a kind of muniment room, 
over the north porch, ia which were 
deposited six or seven chests, one 


of which was called Mr. Canynge's 
coffer : this chest had been formerly 
secured by six keys entrusted to 
different persons, but in process of 
time the keys were lost; and when, 
about 1727, in consequence of a 
notion that the chest contained 
some title deeds, an order was 
made by the vestry for its examina- 
tion, the locks were forced, the 
deeds found in it were taken away, 
but a number of other manuscripts 
were left exposed to casual depre- 
dation. Many were carried off; 
but the father of Chatterton was 
insatiable in his plunder. He re- 
moved baskets-full of the parch- 
ment mauuscripts to his school, 
bat he made no better use of them 
than to cover the boys’ books. At 
the death of Chatterton’s father, the 
widow, being under the necessity of 
removing, carried the remainder 
of the parchments to her new habi- 
tation, and as the occasion required, 
the worthy woman made thread- 
papers of them for herself and her 
daughter, When Chatterton was 
first articled to Mr, Lambert be 
used frequently to come home to 
his mother by way of a short visit. 
There, one day, his eye was caught 
by one of these parchments which 
had been converted into a thread- 
paper. That moment was the 
hinge of his future destiny: that 
circumstance determined his future 
projects. He had already dabbled 
in heraldry, and made collections 
of old English words from diff. rent 
glossaries. Bat his passion was not 
confirmed. He examined the cha- 
racters of the parchments, and 
formed the design of converting 
‘the circuinstance into a_ regular 
system of literary deception. He 
began to iaterrogate his mother 
respecting the parchments of which 
she had made thread papers; she 
related to him the history, and pro- 
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duced what other parchments had 
escaped the general wreck. But 
they were very few: there was 
not enough to make half a dozen 
more thread-papers. Chatterton, 
however, affected rapture on ob- 
taining them, and having examined 
their contents, declared he had 
found a treasure. The passion 
which he had before felt for old 
English customs and manners be- 
came enthusiastic. He made every 
study subservient to. the project 
he contemplated of counterfeiting 
ancient English. He obtained 
Speight’s Chaucer, and, from its 
glossary, compiled one for his own 
use in two parts: the first contained 
old words with their modern Eng- 
lish ; the second the modern Eng- 
lish with its old words. The se- 
cond part was his grand instrument 
in preparing his ancient poetry. 
It enabled him to turn modern 
English into old, as an English and 
Latin dictionary enables the student 
to translate English into Latin. 
It was from Mr. Green, the book- 
seller.of Bristol, that he obtained 
Speight’s Chaucer. From other 
acquaintance (acquaintances) he 
procured Skinner, Kersey, and the 
small Saxon dictionary, Possessing 
a mind well-seasoned with English 
poetry, and liberally endowed with 
that power which constitutes a poet, 
that intellectual energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies and 
animates, these books enabled him 
to carry into execution his darling 
scheme of producing works that 
should astonish the learned; and 
such were his ingenuity and perse- 
verance, that the historical collec- 
tions of Fosalanus, which Curzio 
pretended to have found when dig- 
ging with his spade, incur contempt 
when compared to the poems 
Chatterton discovered to have Jain 
so long in the iron chest of Redcliff 
church,” 
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“ Memoirs of William Paley, 
D. D. &c.: by G. W. Meadley.” 
8vo. As we have extracted pretty 
largely from this work in a pre- 
ceding part of our volume, our 
readers will be able to form a judg- 
ment for themselves as to the ge- 
nera] nature and. merits of the per- 
formance, as well as of the kind of 
entertainment and instruction it 
lays open to them. They will 
perceive that Mr. Meadley is rather 
a man of activity and research than 
of elegance in composition; more 
correct in fixing dates and acquiring 
facts, than in the style in which he 
clothes his results. He appears te 
have made the most of the mate- 
rials he possessed, and to have 
neglected no sources of information 
to which he could have access. 
He seems strongly attached to the 
whole routine of systems and senti- 
ments which peculiarly character- 
ized the very excellent scholar he 
has chosen to biographixe, and is 
rather an eiogist than an historian. 

“* Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Percival Stockdale, &c. writ- 
ten by himself.” 2 vols. 8vo. Those 
who are fond of variety may pe- 
ruse this work with high gratifica- 
tion to themselves. It exhibits the 
author as a student both in England 
and Scotland, as a military cha- 
racter, asa churchman, as a travel- 
Jer abroad, as a poet, critic, and 
author: always amusing and in- 
telligent, but always volatile, un- 
steady, and indiscreet: a perpetual 
prey to the passions of the moment, 
whatever it might chance to be, 
good or bad: ‘* to compleat any 
scheme,” observes Mr. Stockdale of 
himself, ‘ to execute any project 
that had seized my mind, and at 
any hazard; how unwarrantable 
soever by prudence and common 
sense, was the occasion, and how 
strongly soever I was dissuaded from 
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it—was unfortunately a part of my 
constitution, and of my habits.” 
He has related the whole of the 
events, the most wild and im- 
moral of his past life, with a zest 
which leaves us no room to doubt 
of his ingenuousness, but much 
reason to question whether at this 
hour he feels any ‘* compunctious 
visitings” on their account. As 
vicar of Lesbury (and if we mis- 
take not, rector of Longhowton) 
we had reason to expect that if the 
author had chosen to take a survey 
of the giddy vicissitudes, and un- 
justifiable steps that mark much of 
the scenery of the earlier pari of his 
life, he would not have done it quite 
so much con amore; and would have 
occasionally sprinkled a few moral 
reproaches over himself upon the 
score of his errors. 

We are also indebted to the in- 
defatigable pen of Mr. Hayley for a 
biographical account of his friend 
Mr. Romney. It is written in his 
usual style of plenary verbiage, and 
rather characterized by warmth of 
friendship than chasteness or ele- 
gance of style: but as we have al- 
ready given an extract or two from 
it in a preceding part of this vo- 
Jaume, we shall rather refer our 
readers to the passages we have 
selected, than offer any more de- 
tailed account of the work in the 
present place. Mr. Romney’s pro- 
fessional character will be found to 
be admirably sketched by that short 
part of the work which has been 
contributed by Mr. Flaxman. 

« Lectures on Painting delivered 
at the Royal Academy of Arts: 
with a Letter on the Proposal for 
a public Memorial of the Naval 
Glory of Great Britain. By the 
late John Opie.” We lament to 


see the epithet date prefixed to this 
writer's name, as we are convinced 
eyery one must be who is acquainted 


with his professional talents from 
actual study, or from a perusal of 
the work before us. ‘These lectures 
evince an originality of thought, 
an extent of reading, and a con- 
summation of taste, not often to be 
met with in lecturers of any kind, 
and especially in the lecturers of 
the Royal Academy. ‘They contain 
less theoretical speculation, and less 
recondite science and literature 
than Mr. Barry’s: but they are 
written with much more point and 
spirit, and in a much more popular 
style. They are introduced by a 
memoir by Mrs. Opie, which is 
highly creditable to her feelings, 
and by no means discreditable to 
her pen. There are a few ble- 
mishes however in it, which prove 
clearly that it was either drawn up 
with too much haste, or that severe 
grief still clouded the mind of the 
fair memoirist at the time of writ- 
ing: the following is one of the 
instances we allude to. Milton, 
Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 
Hudilras, Burke, and Dr. Johnson, 
he might, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, be said to know by heart.” 
Again, p. 19. ‘ Had a troop of co- 
medians visited his native place ée- 
fore he conceived his decided predi- 
lection tor painting, he would have 
been an actor instead of .a painter!” 
In the lectures there is a fund of 
wit and epigrammatic point, but 
they are often combined with a 
coarseness that surprizes us, Thus, 
p. 94, the British Artists have “ be- 
come the first schools at present in 
Europe, on the mere scraps, offals, 
and dog's meat of patronage, &c.” 
So, p. 122, “ In their histories they 
(the Dutch artists) sacrificed with- 
out mercy all decorum, all pro- 
priety, all regard to costume, all 
beauty, truth, and grandeur of 
character. Gods, emperors, heroes, 
sages, and beauties, were all taken 
out 
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out of the same pot, and metamor- 
phosed by one stroke of the pencil 
into Dutchmen.” 

It speaks highly in favour of the 
general taste for literary pursuits in- 
du!ged by Englishmen, that we have 
received not less than three Sanscrit 
grammars in the course of the 
year before us: Mr. Colebrooke’s, 
Dr. Careys, and Dr. Wilkins’s: 
of Mr. Colebrooke’s only a part 
has yet been published; and it bids 
fair to be the fullest and most phi- 
losophical ot the whole: it is 
grounded on a well-known and 
valuable grammar of the original, 
entitled Saraswald. Dr. Carey has 
chosen Vodapeva as his guide, and 
for those who study Sanscrit through 
the medium of the Bengalee, it is 
possible that his may be deserving 
of a preference. Vodapeva's gram- 
mar has been long known and 
approved in Bengal under the name 
of Mugdabadha; but, from Dr. 
Carey's copy (for we have not seen 
the original), it is not exactly cal- 
culated for Europeans, It wants 
method and simplicity, with a rigor- 
ous attention to which, we think, it 
might be reduced to half its present 
bulk. In both these last respects it 
is impossible for us not to prefer 
Dr. Wilkins’s grammar: the gene- 
ral rules are delivered in a clear and 
succinct manner; yet the excep- 
tions, and the examples necessary 
to illustrate them, together with 
the rules to which the Indian gram- 
marians have attempted (sometimes 
unsuccessfully) to subject these 
anomalies, have swelled even this 
last grammar to 656 pages. Still 
its size is considerably less alarming 
than that of Dr. Carey's; and 
boih, indeed, in some measure, 
supply the want of a lexicon, by a 
copious list of Sanscrit roots. It is 


certainly less ornamental than the 
compositions of Sir William Jones, 
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Mr. Halhed, or Mr. Gladwin: but 
to have allowed of the flowery, yet 
attractive illustrations which have 
been indulged in by these philolo- 
gists, would have rendered the work 
Jess compact, and far more expen- 
sive. 

Whilst we are upon this subject, 
we will step forward a page or two 
to notice a quarto compilation just 
published, entitled, “‘ Ancient In- 
dian Literature: illustrative of the 
Researches of the Asiatic Society.” 
We cannot, however, speak much 
in favour of this production. At 
the price of twenty-five shillings for 
not more than 177 very loosely 
printed pages, it is unmercifully 
expensive: the selections are by no 
means the most important that 
might have been brought forward 
even from the original treasures we 
at present possess in Great Britain; 
and of these several, instead of 
being direct versions from ancient 
Indian, or Sanscrit, as they protess 
to be, are manifestly mere transla- 
tions through a Persian, or more ge- 
nerally we believe an Arabic medium, 
and imbued with Persian or Arabic 
conceits. 

« An Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish (Scotish) Language, 
&c.: by John Jamieson, D. D. &c.’ 
2 vols, 4to. ‘This is a truly na- 
tional and valuable work: the Scot- 
ish language has been long sinking 
into an oblivion from which, on 
various accounts, we wish to sce it 
rescued. It has been usual to re- 
gard the Scotish language, or that 
of the Lowlands, not as a distinct 
tongue, but as a mere dialect of the 
English, Dr. J. however, strenu- 
ously contends that the Scotish has 
as much claim ‘‘to the designation 
of a peculiar language as most of 
the other languages of Europe ;” 
and that ‘* from the view here 
given of it in the form of an ety- 
mologica} 
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mological dictionary, it will appear 
that it is not more nearly allied to 
the English than the Belgic is to 
the German, the Danish to the 
Swedish, or the Spanish to the Por- 
tuguese.’ We cannot altogether 
accede to this assertion; but we can 
conscientiously praise the indefati- 
gable industry, and accurate judg- 
ment of the learned editor, for the 
manner, equally scientific and en- 
tertaining, with which he has ac- 
complished his task. The volumes 
before us are truly entitled to the 
character of “ illustrating the words 
in thei different significations by 
examples from ancient and modern 
writers: shewing their affinity to 
those of other languages, and es- 
pecially the northern; explaining 
many terms which, though now 
obsolete in England, were formerly 
common to both countries; and 
elucidating national rites, customs, 
and institutions, in their analogy to 
those of other nations.” ‘The pre- 
fixed dissertation on the origin of 
the Scotish language is well worth 
the attention of every liberal philo- 
Jogist. 

‘ A descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oriental Library of the late Tip- 
poo Sultan of Mysore: to which 
are prefixed Memoirs of Hyder 
Ali Khan, and his Son Tippoo Sul- 
tan: by Charles Stewart, Esq. 
M. A. S. &c.” 4to, This catalogue 
possesses considerable interest, by 
exhibiting the sort of learning ac- 
tually cultivated by the Mahome- 
tans of India at this day, and the 
principal works now circulating 
through that country : ‘‘ the library,” 
says Major Stewart, “ consisted 
of nearly two thousand volumes 
of Arabic, Persic, or Hindustani 
manuscripts, in all the various 
branches of Mabometan learning. 
Very few of these books had been 
purchased, either by Tippoo, or 
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his father. They were part of the 
plunder brought from Sanur, Cu- 
dapa, and the Carnatic: some of 
them had formerly belonged to the 
Mahometan kings of Vijayapur, 
and Golconda: but the greater num- 
ber had been the property of the 
Nabob Ali Vahib Khan, brother 
of Mahomet Ali, of the Carnatic, 
and were taken by Hyder in the 
fort of Chilor during the year 
1780.” 

We can scarcely boast of any 
valuable new editions of the Greek 
or Roman classics within the pe- 
riod to which we are circumscrib- 
ed, though several of the existing 
editions have been re-imprinted 
with augmented beauty and accu- 
racy. The only exception worthy 
of being advanced against this ge- 
neral remark is, the Cambridge 
edition of Aeschylus, by Mr. But- 
ler, under the title of “ Aéschyli 
Tragediz que supersunt, deper- 
ditarum fabularum fragmenta, et 
scholia Greca; ex editione Tho- 
mz Stanleii, cum versione Latina 
ab ipso emendata, &c. accedunt Va- 
rie Lectiones, et Note. virorum 
doctorum critice et philologice, 
quibus suas passim intertexuit Sa- 
muel Butler, A. M. Typis ac Sump- 
tibus Academicis.” ‘Lom. I. 4to. 
p. 591. pr. 14. 11s. Gd. vel. Tom 
If. 8vo, pr. 16s. It is more than 
twelve years since the Cambridge 
University had determined upon 
a repriot of Stanley's text of ABs- 
chylus. The charge was at first 
offered to Professor Porson, but 
he did not choose to be bound 
down to any individual text what- 
ever, and especially to Stanley’s. 
We wish much that this point hady 
been relinquished on the part of 
the university; for though Stan- 
ley’s is upon the whole as unexcep- 
tionable a text as any that embraces 
the entire mass of the gathered 
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fragments of this admirable dra- 
matist, yet. the very numerous cor- 
rections, and of an unquestionable 
kind, that have been made by 
Jater critics, renders it highly ex- 
pedient that a literal reprint of 
Stanley should not have been so 
imperatively insisted upon. Mr. 
Porson having refused, the task 
was offered to Mr. Butler of St. 
John’s College; and the work be- 
fore us, (its prolegomena and sub- 
sidia taken into consideration,) suf- 
ficiently proves that a better choice 
could not have been made. Mr, 
Butler professes to have collated 
four MSS. wet previously consult- 
ed; and he appears to have collated 
them attentively. Upon the whole, 
we think, the present edition does 
honour to the university and to the 
editor. 

At tianslations from the ancient 
classics we have had several at- 
tempts: and in one instance, at 
Jeast, a very honourable and suc- 
cessful one. We allude to Mr. 
Elton’s ‘* Remains of Hesiod the 
Ascrzan, translated from the Greek 
into English Verse: with a preli- 


minary Dissertation and Notes.”” 


Of these ‘* Remains” the Theo- 
gony is rendered in blank verse, the 
Works and Days in rhyme. In 
both the translator shows consi- 
derable skill and poetic powers ; 
though we think him far superior 
in the former: his cadences run 
musically, and are sufficiently va- 
ried; and his general diction and 
arrangement bears a general though 
by no means 2 servile resemblance 
to Paradise Lost. ‘The notes appear 
to be chiefly compiled from the dif- 
ferent editors of the Aserzan bard, 
with extracts from Mr. Bryant's 
Mythology. 

« Translations in Poetry’ and 
Prose, from the Greek Poets and 
prose Authors; consisting of a chro- 
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nological Series of the most valu- 
able, scarce, and faithful Transla- 
tions extant, and several never be- 
fore published. By Francis Lee, 
A. M.” &c. vol. I. part I. 8vo. 
p. 60. This first fascicle of a 
very voluminous collection, con- 
sists also of Hesiod, partly by the 
compiler himself, and partly by 
Cooke: for it ought not to be con- 
cealed from the world, that the 
Reverend Francis Lee proposes to 
correct and amend, according to his 
own taste, every translator who 
may happen to fall into his hands in 
the course of his projected series. 
Many of these may certainly admit 
of improvement, but it does not ap- 
pear from the specimens now before 
us, that Mr. Francis Lee is the per- 
son exactly qualified for such an 
undertaking. 

« The Iliad of Homer translated 
into English Blank Verse: by the 
Rev. James Morrice, A. M. Rector 
of Betshanger, &c.” We are afraid 
Mr. Morrice has been guilty of 
more than one sin in quitting his 
Greek testament for the Iliad, and 
exchanging the cure of souls for 
the manufactory of bad _ verses. 
This attempt to improve upon 
Cowper, with the kind of powers 
exhibited by the. author, argues 
an alarming degree of that mor- 
bid affection of the intellect (whe- 
ther of the brain or the heart we 
cannot stay to enquire) which mo- 
ralists and theologians have deno- 


minated vanity, and _ nosologists 
¢itavria, We trust it is not yet 
incurable, 


‘“* The Satires of Aulus Persius 
Flaccus translated, with Notes on 
the original: by the Rev. F. Howe, 
A.M.” 8vo. This is rather a pa- 
raphrase than a version of the 
original. In point of actual merit 
we can by no means place it on 
a par with Mr. Drummond's trans- 

lation: 
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lation: but as explanatory’of many 
obscure passages in Persius, .from 
his very abrupt manner, it may have 
its use in schools. 

Of native and original po ms 
we have hada plentiful crop; but 
we are afraid that few of them 
have been so skilfully cultivated, 
and brought to perfection, as to 
be in much demand, or bear a 
very bigh price at the market. 
Among the foremost, and as an 
honourable exception to this gene- 
ral remark, we have to notice Mr. 
Campbell's “ Gertrude of Wryo- 
ming, a Pensylvanian Tale; and 
other poems.” The whole in this 
volume is truly excellent; and the 
first poem, which is the longest, 
is the most excellent: there is an 
union of sublimity and pathos, of 
audacity and tenderness, of regu- 
larity and variety, of cadence and 
harmony, in the plot and execu- 
tion of this admirable production, 
that proves the writer to possess 
a genius of the first magnitude, and 
lifts him to an exalted point in the 
scale of poetic merit. 

«© The Mother, by Mrs. West.” 
This is a well-written piece of 
blank verse upon the important 
duties of a mother in the various 
periods of her life, and of the lives 
of her family. It is divided into five 
books: the versification is for the 
most part smooth, the language for- 
cible and -generally select, though 
in a few instances mean and val- 
gar. The style exhibits much 
spirit; the sentiments are of the 
best kind, and the didactic parts 
are richly illustrated by an adini- 
rable selection of appropriate ima- 
ges and similes. The general dic- 
tion is a mixt imitation of Cowper 
and Southey. 

** Hore [onice: a Poem de- 
scriptive of the Ionian Islands, 
and Part of the adjacent Coast 
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of Greece: by Waller Rodwell 
Wright, Esq.” 8vo. This poem 


also is well entitled to our appro- 
bation. It is the result of the au- 
thor’s actual observations on what 
was lately denominated ‘‘ the Re- 
public of the Seven Islands,” during 
his short residence in that quarter, 


in the capacity of consul-general 


to his Britannic Majesty, shortly 
after the peace of Amiens. It is 
the genuine impression of local 
scenery, connected with history, 
upon a mind well stored with 
knowledge, and deeply impressed 
with the true feeling and spirit ot 
poetry. It is totally free from at- 
fectation, and replete with pleas- 
ing imagery and interesting reflec- 
tions. 

* Reliques of Robert Burns, 
consisting chiefly of original Let- 
ters, Poems, and: Critical Ovbser- 
vations on Scotish Songs. Col- 
lected and published by R. Hi. 
Cromek.” 8vo. These reliques con- 
tain, in the poetical part of them, 
passages, and some whole pieces, 
as sweet, as affecting, and as im- 
pressive, as any we have met with 
in the regular series of bis poems 
already. before the public: and in 
many of the letters we trace not 
oy a mind most excellently gift- 
ed, but most excellently disposed, 
and duly sensible of the importance 
of morality and religion. ‘These 
were, of course, written in his ear- 
lier life. We recommend the vo- 
lume most earnestly to those who 
are already in possession of a regu- 
lar set of his poems, and even to 
those who are not. 

“‘ Lady Jane Grey: a Tale in 
two Books: with miscellaneous 
Poems in English and Latin: by 
Francis Hodgson, A.M. &c.” 8vo. 
We cannot so much compliment 
Mr. Hodgson upon his powers for 
original composition, as for trans- 

dAa2 lation. 
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lation. In his version of Juvenal 
he was often respectable, though 
he seldom equalled Mr. Giffard : 
and in the work before us falls be- 
neath both Young and Rowe, who 
have exercised their powers upon 
the same subject. 

Of the other poems, it will be 
sufficient to give a list of them, 
*“ The Renovation of India, a 
Poem: with the Prophecy of the 
Ganges, an Ode.” The writer 
need not to have concealed his 
name: there is much promise in 
many passages in both. “ The 
Church Yard, and other Poems: 
by George Woodley.” 8vo. Here, 
too, we meet with a_ consider- 
able portion of modest merit: the 
“ Church Yard,” which is in blank 
verse, exhibits feeling and _har- 
mony; of the minor poems, one 
or two in the ballad style are well 
conceived, well finished, and truly 
pathetic. “ Fingal, an Epic Poem, 
by Ossian, rendered into verse by 
Archibald M‘Donald.” This gen- 
tleman has equally misimproved 
his time and mistaken his talents. 
** Pursuits of Agriculture: a Sa- 
tirical Poem in three Cantos.” 
The first two cantos only are at 
present communicated. The rage 
for this sort of pursuit, which has 
lately prevailed among noble, gen- 
tle, and simple, and the absurd 
schemes for improvement, both 
in breeding and tillage, afford 
fair and sufficient game for the 
satirist; and the present writer 
has ably availed himself of the op- 
portunity. ‘* English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers: a Satire.” 12mo. 
This is from the pen of Lord By- 
ron, who appears to. be yet smart- 
ing under the uncourtly lash of 
the Edinburgh Review. There is 
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considerable point in many of tlie 
ideas, and force in many of the 
lines. 

The Drama has furnished us 
with but little for comment; and 
that little, but of little value. 
From Mr. William Gardiner we 
have received “ the Sultana, or the 
Jealons Queen, a tragedy,” upon 
which the curtain of oblivion has 
already fallen. From an unknown 
hand we have also received “‘ Pe- 
tus and Arria; a tragedy ia five 
acts.” To this is prefixed a letter 
to Mr. Sheridan, in which the au- 
thor deplores that. the stage is 
carefully barred against all except 
those who have power or interest 
in the theatres. To this writer, 
however, it ought to be matter of 
consolation that it is so; for his 
fate would be sealed the moment 
he made his appearance. ‘ Valen- 
tine’s Day; a new and original Co- 
medy, in three Acts: ly one Ano- 
nymous:"” and ‘* the Meteor; a 
short Blaze, but a bright one: a 
Farce in two Acts, by J. B. Gent.” 

Of the novels, tales, and ro- 
mances for the year, the following 
are the chief: Mrs. Moore’s ‘* Ca- 
lebs in Search of a Wife; Mrs. 
Grant's “ Memoirs of an American 
Lady ;"" Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Tales 
of Fashionable Life ;’ Miss Owen- 
son's “ Woman, or Ida of Athens;° 
** Partenopex de Blois; ‘ Nubi- 
lia in Search of a Husband;” Mr. 
Bland’s *“ Four Slaves ;” Mr. La- 
tham’s ‘* London ;" Mr. South- 
wood's “ Delworth, or Elevated Ge- 
nerosity ;” Mr. Dallas’s ‘* Knights : 
Tales, illustrative of the Marvel- 
lous ;” Miss Reave’s ‘‘ Mysterious 
Wanderer ;” and Mrs, Norris's “ Ju- 
lia of England.” 
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Of the Year 1809. 





CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Productions of Germany, France, and 
America. 


- reviewing the productions of 
the biblical critics of Germany, 
we have often had occasion to hint 
at Professor Paulus’s ‘‘ Kommentar 
iiber das Neue Testament,” ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” 
as in a state of annual progress. 
This work has now so far advanced 
as to have attained its fourth volume 
in octavo, and with this to have 
completed the range of the four gos- 
pels. It has touched, therefore, up- 
on a resting point; and has so com- 
pletely characterized itseif, as to 
enable us, in as short a space as 
possible, to give a comprehensive 
view of the learned author's gene- 
ral scope and intention. 

The commentary is ushered into 
the world by a preface, in which we 
are distinctly told, that the main 
concern of the work is correctly 
to appreciate what are the real his- 
torical contents of the New Tes- 
tament : and ih the prosecution of 
this concern, the author, with an 
audacity that effectually triumphs 
over the sacred nature of his un- 
dertaking, sifts and scrutinizes facts, 
dates, and doctrines, with as an un- 
trembling a hand, as if he were 


settling so many points in pro- 
phane history, The first three vo- 
lumes are devoted, in a conjoint 
harmony, to the gospels of St. Luke, 
St. Matthew, and St. Mark, ar- 
ranged in an order analogous to the 
priority of time in which he sup- 
poses them to have been written. 
The fourth volame appertains ex- 
clusively to St. John. 

In opening with the gospel of 
St. Luke, he appears in some de- 
gree to favour Mr. Marsh's hypo- 
thesis of a common source, from 
which all] the three cognate gos- 
pels -were derived. He at least 
hints that there might have been 
a kind of oral evangelists, who 
went about as rhapsodists, repeat- 
ing from memory those particulars 
which they had collected concern- 
ing the history of our Saviour; 
as he does also that there might 
have been earlier written biogra- 
phies, from which succeeding his- 
torians borrowed. All which, how- 
ever, is, in our opinion, an un- 
pardonable sally of imagination 
(to call it by no severer expression) 
in aman who professes to confine 
himself to the most rigid models of 
criticism , 
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criticism, and to a naked investiga- 
tion of real history. With regard to 
the gospel of St. Luke itself, how- 
ever, we are compelled; in honesty, 
to state that, so far from being one 
of the pervulgated rhapsodies of the 
day, in the writer’s opinion it bears 
evident marks of being “‘ a private 
rescript from and for a private per- 
son;” and that person he supposes 
(for, after all, it is little more than 
supposition) to be, not Theophilus, 
son of the high priest Channas, 
and himself high priest for a short 
time at the death of Tiberius, but 
Theophilus characterized by a ci- 
tation from a very ancient writer, 
and preserved in Castell. Lex. 
Heptagl. as primus credentium et 
celeberrimus apud Alexandrienses. 
And having thus summarily eséa- 
blished that Theophilus was a na- 
tive of Alexandria, and, of course, 
St. Luke a-preacher to its inquisi- 
tive inhabitants; he adroitly jamps 
to the conclusion, that it was the 
curiosity of the Alexandrians that 
occasioned the composition of the 
Greek gospels. M. Paulus evinces 
equal ingenuity in his attempts to 
explain many of those inicdents, 
which have hitherto been regarded 
as miraculous interpositions, and 
of high consequence that they 
should be so regarded.’ Thus, the 
dumbness with which Zacharias 
was seized while burning incense 
in the temple, is ascribed to a com- 
mon paralytic stroke; and the 
recovery of his speech to the rap- 
turous’ and overpowerful feeling 
of joy when his infant was on the 
point of being named. So the 
holy conception is ascribed, not to 
a mere afflatus of the divine Spirs, 
but to his peculiar superintendance 
during the act of common gene- 
ration: and a vast quantity of ca- 





balistic learning is raked out to 
support this idea. 


With this view 
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of the subject the author admits 
the pedigree, as given by St. Mat- 
thew, not to have been superadded, 
but to have formed a part of the 
general history from the first. He 
conceives the birth of our Saviour 
to have taken place nearly ‘four, 
and possibly eight years, anterior 
to the vulgar exra. The opening 
of the heavens, and the appearance 
of the dove upon our Lord’s bap- 
tism, are resolved into the com- 
mon aruspices of the day: while 
“* the Spirit of God” was enly 
beheld “in fis own inference,” as 
the result of the dove’s appearance. 
The temptation was, of course, 
nothing more than a dream, an 
ecstacy, a vision. Of the miracles 
almost all of them are resolved in- 
to the operation of natural means, 
though some strangely perplex the 
professor, and force him to acknow- 
ledge that natural means seem in- 
adequate to the gerieral statement. 
It is observed, however, that the 
characters of priest and physician 
were commonly united in- early 
times, and especially among the 
Essenes; and M. Paulus shrewdly 
suspects that our Saviour received 
his elementary education in some 
Essene Midrash or convent school. 
The sudden cessation of the storm, 
Matt, viii. 23—27, is regarded as an 
ordinary occurrence: so is the cure 
of all the demoniacs, who are of 
course supposed to be hallucinat- 
ed, or insane. All that was neces- 
sary was to operate upon the fancy 
a thorovgh conviction that no de- 
mon whatever (such as the vulgar 
conceived to be the cause of the 
disease) could resist the Messiah, 
the vicegerent of God. “ The 
great object of the physician,” ob- 
serves M. Paulus, “ was to impress 
the fancy wi:h this idea, to fill the 
mind with this conviction, and by 
this means to make sure of the ef- 
fect.” 
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fect." The feeding the five thou- 
sand persons, besides women and 
children, with five barley - loaves 
and two small fishes, and the pa- 
rallel miraele that occurred after- 
wards, are in like manner at- 
tempted to be resolved into natural 
occurrences—into a general distri- 
bution of the bread of the multi- 
tude, in conjunction with that pos- 
sessed by the disciples. In like 
manner the miracle of our Saviour’s 
walking upon the sea, and saving 
the apostle Peter from sinking, as 
he was also walking towards him 
by his permission, is a miracle no 
longer: this critical and severe ad- 
herent to the literal truth of his- 
tory, has, it seems, discovered that 
our Saviour was walking, not on the 
sea, but on the sea-shore; and that 
Peter, who boldly swam towards 
him, became faint and tired, and 
would have sunk from fatigue or 
apprehension just as he had reach- 
ed the shore, had not Jesus bene- 
volently stretched out his hand 
and assisted him. The transfigu- 
ration is also, it seems, nothing 
more than a natural incident: the 
cloud that settled-on the hill on 
which it occurred, and obscured 
the view, and alarmed the disci- 
ple that accompanied our Saviour, 
was a phenomenon common to 
the country after sun-rise. Jesus, 
it seems, met two strangers upon 
this hill, and retired with them 
far into the cloud, ‘‘ probably that 
they might not be interrupted by 
the unseasonable discourse cf Pe- 
ter, James, and John, who were yet 
hardly awake. When Jesus and 
the two strangers were about to 
separate, the subject of their con- 
versation was once more vividly 
resumed; of which the three dis- 
ciples, who were left behind, 
heard only these words, “ this is 
my beleved Son, in whom I am 
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well pleased—hear him!” which 
words were probably spoken with 
an elevated voice. 

But it is useless to pursue this 
disgusting mode of interpretation 
any farther, a mode just as blas- 
phemous as it is puerile and ridi- 
culous. That our readers, how- 
ever, may not conceive we have 
too highly coloured the professor's , 
admirable talent, we shall let him 
develope at full length, before we 
take our leave of him, the account 
wf the storm that is usually sup- 
posed to have ceased at his express 
command. See Matth. viii. 23— 
27. Mark iv. 36—40. Luke viii. 
22—25. “ As they were crossing 
to the opposite coast,” says M. Pau- - 
lus, ** accompanied by numerous 
boats which were hired by the 
votaries of Jesus, a sudden gust 
fell upon the lake, and a concus- 
sion (probably the effects of an 
earthquake) was felt, by means 
of which the boats were covered 
or filled with water; whilst he, 
tired of preaching, was fallen 
asleep.” ‘ It is only because he 
is asleep that misfortune overtakes 
us,’ exclaim the good people. 
They awake him; ‘ the holy man 
will be able to help us;° such is 
the natural hope of persons in dan- 
ger. Jesus demands from al) of 
them courage and confidence; for 
faintheartedness is the forerunner 
of destruction; it prevents all pos- 
sible remedy. IJVith a presence of 
mind resembling that of Cesar, he 
asks the pilot, ‘ how can you be so 
faint-hearted ? do you not carry 
the Messiah ?’—Nor- had hé been 
long awake, long attentive to the 
violence of the wind, before he 
formed the calculation, and express 
ed that it would soon be over, 
On lakes and in sultry atmospheres, 
especially where the contiguous 
district is mountainous, such tem- 
pests 
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pests are of very confined and fu- 
gitive operation. This was speed- 
dily at an end: those who had 
escaped, agitated between terror 
and astonishment, ascribed their 
preservation to the happy conse- 
quences of the presence of Jesus. 
‘ Even the storms, even the waves, 
not merely the kakodemons (the 
evil spirits), give way before him.’ 
Thus they whisper to one another. 
That Jesus knew, or that he ap- 
proved the whisper, is no where 
stated.” 

Such are the wonderful faculties 
displayed in this new method of 
harmonizing and explaining the 
gospels. The prominent features 
of facts are all frittered away, 
whenever they offer resistance: 
miracles are paralleled by miracles, 
or pretended miracles drawn from 
other sources; and all the rubbish 
of legendary rules, and old wives 
fables, such as M. Paulus himself 
woul. be ashamed to quote on any 
other occasion—figurative passages 
of the ancient poets, popular ru- 
mours, traditions, and imagina- 
tions, are equally had recourse to, 
and ransacked with wonderful ‘in- 
dustry, to form a series of facts 
and adventures as romantic as those 
of the New Testament. And yet 
M. Paulus avows limself to be a 
believer in the New Testament— 
to be a zealous champion in its 
favour, and to have drawn up the 
book before us upon the most rigid 
and scrupulous laws of criticism, 
and with an undeviating adherence 
to the plain, naked sentiments of 
real history. At this moment 
M. Paulus is filling a theological 
chair; is president of the consist- 
ory at Wurzburg; and is regarded 
through the greater part of Ger- 
mauy as the first biblical scholar, 
and the most enlightened expo- 
sitor on the continent. Upon this 
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melancholy subject we can hardly 
avoid falling into a multitude of 
reflexions closely connected with 
it. The work before us proves in- 
controvertibly, that the general re- 
ligion of the continent is as loose 
and fanciful as its politics: that 
the one is as little worth pursuing 
as the other: but the awful events 
of the day sufficiently prove, that 
the moment is at length arrived, 
in which there is no great chance 
of either the one or the other being 
preserved. <A severe spirit of visi- 
tation from the Almighty is abroad, 
and the whirlwind which has 
swept away every political institu- 
tion, will not perhaps stay its 
course till the Babel-buildings of 
philosophism and infidelity shall 
be as completely thrown into 
ruins. 

** Hieropolis: von J. C. Greil- 
ing.” “ Hieropolis: by J. C. 
Grieling.” 8vo, There is much of 
that sort of learning in this work 
for which Germany has been for 
several ages conspicuous, formal, 
dull, and deeply recondite; and 
much of that sort of spirit for 
which she is conspicuous in the 
present, we mean an inclination to 
regard every species of religion as 
entitled to the same reverence, and 
none of them as entitled to any 
reverence whatever, except so far 


_as they may prove contributory to 


some fanciful scheme of mere mo- 
rality or national good, and will 
subject themselves to the weights 
and scales made use of in appre- 
ciating common historical tacts. 
There are three distinct bases in 
the opinion of the writer before 
us, on which a national religion 
may fairly be established: these 
are truth, predominance, and uti- 
lity. In other words, no goyern- 
ment ought to give actual support 
to what is manifestly false: no 

government 
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government ought to force upon a 
people what is directly contrary to 
their inclination: no government 
ought to countenance any system 
that is obviously mischievous or 
useless. But any individual go- 
vernment may act upon all these 
bases at the same time, provided 
the dispositions and feelings of 
different districts or classes of the 
community are so essentially dif- 
ferent as to justify such a variation : 
so that in the government of our 
own country, the author would 
probably wish to see protestantism 
established in Great Britain, ca- 
tholicism in Ireland, and brahmism 
in India. Whatever may ‘be the 
base, or even the nature of the 
established religion, it should have 
four sacraments, as he chooses to 
designate his different heads of 
satistics, and each of these should 
be expressly under the controul of 
the civil magistrate: 1. A sacra- 
ment of registration for ascertain- 
ing the descent of property, the 
extent of the population, the num- 
ber of fighting men, &c. 2. A sa- 
crament of confirmation, but not 
such as has been usually under- 
stood by this term in the christian 
church; but a general juvenile 
muster, to determine on the moral 
and literary progress of the age. 
3. A sacrament of marrfiage, for 
family and political purposes: and 
4. A sacrament of burial, to exa- 
mine into the mode by which death 
was produced, so as to guard 
against every criminal cause of it, 
and to ascertain with accuracy in 
_ whom is legitimately vested the 
property of the deceased. 

The ‘“ Gerchichte der Practis- 
chen Theologie,” ‘* History of 
Practical Theology,” of M. Ammon, 
still continues to issue from the 
Gottingen press. We noticed the 
first volume some time since as 
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containing the History of the Ho- 
miletics from the period of Huss 
to that of Luther: three additional 
volumes have since boen added, 
and the work is now brought down 
as low as the author dares to ven- 
ture, and that is to the commence- 
ment of the French revolution. 
To this period he maintains a suffi- 
cient manliness of thinking and 
writing: and we think him prudent 
in having stopped where he has 
done, for it is better to be silent 
than to be either bypocritical, or a 
rash despiser of danger. 

** Gerchichte der Entstthung 
and Ausbildung des Christlichen 
Gefelschafts verfasung im Romis- 
chen Staate.” ‘“ History of the 
Origin and progressive Formation 
of the Constitution of the Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire: 
by Professor Plank.” There is a 
view of liberality in this work 
which we cannot fail to commend, 
and we much wish to see imitated. 
While M. Plank, with sound and 
able argument, defends the creed 
ot his own church, he by no means 
assumes the character of dogma- 
tism or infallibility. His authori- 
ties appear to be correct, his rea- 
soning for the most part just, and 
his style perspicuous. 

“« Eine Predigt zur Befoerderung 
der Wohlthztigen Entrwecke der 
Gesellschaft von Freunden Nothlei- 
dender Anslender,” &c. ‘* Sermon 
preached at the German Lutheran 
Chapel in the Savoy, 28th Aug. 
1808, by C.F. A. Steinkopff, A.M. 
Pastor of the Congregation; for 
the Benefit of the Society of 
Friends to Forcigners in Distress ; 
with a Brief Account of the So- 
ciety.” This sermon is worthy of 
notice on two accounts: first, in 
respect of its own imrinsic merit, 
the empassioned and eloquent style 
with which it presses upon the bo- 
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som of every reader the important 
duty it discusses ; and next, because 
it describes, and sets before the 
public the existence of a charitable 
institution, to which every chris- 
tian should contribute, to whom 
the political burdens of the times 
allow the necessary means. Fo- 
reigners of all kinds, of whatever 
country or religion, are the ac- 
knowledged objects of this bene- 
volent establishment when in dis- 
tress, provided they are neither 
licentious in their lives, nor impos- 
tors in their pretensions. Germans, 
Dutch, Swedes, French, Swiss, 
Italians, Norwegians, Danes, Rus- 
sians, Spaniards, and Poles, not 
only are equally objects of the in- 
stitution, but have actually been 
relieved by it in the course of the 
year before us. Here indeed we 
trace one of the noblest features of 
“© one catholic apostolic church ;” 
and we ardently wish it the success 
to which it is so amply entitled. 

«* Les Martyrs; ou le Triomphe 
de Ja Religion Chretienne.” ‘ The 
Martyrs: or the Triumph of the 
Christian Religion: by F. A. de 
Chateaubriand,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 
This is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction, and has acquired in France 
a popularity which has been al- 
most fatal to the celebrated writer 
of it. There are certain spirited pas- 
sages, which, whether so intended 
or not, have been construed by the 
French government to be so many 
sarcastic reflections on Bonaparté : 
in consequence of which the au- 
thor has been banished, and is at 
this moment on the point of seek- 
ing an asylum in our own coun- 
try; while a nephew of M. Cha- 
teaubriand’s, who delayed to ac- 
company his uncle, has sustained 
the whole weight of Bonaparte’s 


vengeance, and has been shot 


npon some frivolous pretence. 
As to the work itst 
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we can by no means approve of it, 
We have some acquaintance with 
M. Chateaubriand as the author of 
“* Le Genie du Christianisme,” 
of ** Atala,” and of “ Panorama ;” 
and we have occasionally had to 
admire the force of his imagination, 
the delicacy of his taste, and the 
accuracy and amenity of his de- 
scriptions; yet there is but little 
upon which we can find it possible 
to compliment him in the compo- 
sition before us. It is a kind of 
religious rhapsody, or poem in 
prose, intended to depict and com- 
pare the two characters of paganism 
and christianity, and to give the 
palm to the latter. For this pur- 
pose, the epoch selected is the 
reign of Dioclesian, before Chris- 
tianity had yet become the religion 
of the state, when its altars were 
first erected near the altars of 
the pagan idols, and the profes- 
sors of christianity had their faith 
severely put to the test by a va- 
riety of persecutions, with the tenth 
of which, or that which took place 
A. D. 303, the work commences, 
the infernal spirits being feigned to 
have obtained permission to excite 
it. The work has many excel- 
lencies, but it is borne down by its 
defects: nor is the Jeast of these 
that which is perpetually putting 
into a contrast, and equally embo- 
dying the fabulous divinities of 
Greece and Rome, with the “ glo- 
rious hierarchy of heaven” of the 
christian religion. Something of 
this kind wil] be perceived even in 
the invocation, in which, desirous 
of securing the favour of two rival 
patronesses, the author thus suppli- 
cates with a double address, the 
Muse of Truth with the Muse of . 
Falsehood : ‘* Celestial Muse! thou 
who didst inspire the poet of Sor- 
rentum, and the blind man of Bri- 
tain: thou who dicst place thy 
solitary throne on Tabor; thou 
who 
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who delightest in solemn thoughts, 
in grave and sublime meditations— 
thy assistance I now implore! On 
the- harp of David teach me_ the 
songs I am about to recite; give, 
especially, to my eyes, some of 
those tears shed by Jeremiab over 
the misfortunes of Sion. I am 
about to rehearse the sufferings of 
the persecuted church :—and thou, 
virgin of Pindus, sprightly daugh- 
ter of Greece! descend also, in 
thy turn, from the brow of Heli- 
con. Oh! animated Goddess of 
‘fable! thon whom _ misfortunes 
and even death itself cannot sad- 
den, I will not disdain the flowery 
garlands with which thou over- 
spreadest the tombs! Come! Muse 
of Falsehoods! Come, struggle 
with the Muse of Truth.  For- 
merly she suffered cruelty under 
thy name; now, by thy defeat, 
grace her triumph, and confess her 
superior pretensions to reign over 
the lyre!” 

** Jrenée Bonfils, sur Ja Religion, 
de ses Peres et de nos Peres.” 8vo. 
‘«* Trenets Bonfils, on the Religion 
of his Fathers and our Fathers.” 
Nothing can be worse than the 
tendency of this book, which is 
written for the express purpose of 
equalizing all religions, and is 
grounded upon a text of scripture 
forcibly perverted in its application, 
for the express purpose of adapting 
it to the present occasion, in which 
we are commanded to ‘‘ follow the 
religion of our fathers.” 

“* Sur la Poesie Sacrée,” &c. 
‘* On Sacred Poetry: by M. Par- 
seval.” In this treatise the writer 
appears to have a proper sense of 
the boldness and beauties of the 
poetry of the Old Testament, and 
has selected a variety of the most 
sublime and striking passages, 
with a view of putting them into 
French verse. For the most part, 





however, we prefer his taste to his 
poetry, and easily perceive that M. 
Parseval, like many writers whom 
we could mention of our country, 
has elegance enough to admire 
what he has not genius enough ta 
imitate. He clearly evinces, more- 
over, that be only knows the scrip- 
tures from the common versions; 
and hence, when these versions 
have erred, he has not attempted 
to amend them. We now parti- 
cularly allude to bis translation of 
the sublime address of the Deity to 
the patriarch Job. 

The American press is certainly 
rising into reputation: we have 
seen many works well printed, and 
of some literary estimation. But 
on the subject of theology the 
Americans seem rather disposed to 
reprint the long established labours 
of the more eminent divines and 
theologians of the parent state, than 
to indulge in novelties of their 
own: and it is one of the best 
marks of a sound and sober judg- 
ment. In reality, there is but little 
that we have met with from Ame- 
rica of original attempt in the 
course of the period to which we 
are now limited, that is in any de- 
gree worthy of notice. From this 
general charge, however, we must 
except a posthumous volume of 
«* Sermons on important Subjects; 
by the late Rev. David Tappan, 
D. D. Hollis-Professor of Divinity 
in the University at Cambridge 
(New England). To which are 
prefixed a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, and a Sermon preach- 
ed at his Funeral by Dr. Holmes, 
Boston.” D. T. was inaugurated 
to the professorship of divinity in 
Harvard University, December 26, 
1792: he died Aug. 27, 1803, 
aged 51. His discourses combine 
a fluent style, a train of clear and 
natural argument, and various in- 
terspcrsions 
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terspersions of warm and glowing 
eloquence. The following pas- 
sage, extracted from Dr. Holmes’s 
Biographical Sketch, displays not 
only the deep loss his countrymen 
have sustained by his decease, but 
the general bent of those who boast 
of having freed themselves from 
the shackles of fanaticism. ‘* When 
he was first introduced into the 
professor's chair, the religious state 
of the university was very alarm- 
ing. For some time the students 
had received no regular instruction 
in divinity. Books containing the 
poison of deism were eagerly read, 
and the minds of many were cor- 
rupted. Immorality and disorder, 
in various shapes, had become pre- 
valent, and mocked the power of 
persuasion, AND THE ARM OF AU- 
THoriTy. The great object of his 
public and private lectures was to 
defend the principles of natural and 
revealed religion, and to lead the 
students to a knowledge of their 
maker and redeemer.” A more 
hideous state of anarchy it is im- 
possible to conceive; and we may 
in vain ransack the history of pagan 
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A divinity 
lectures : 
divinity students without regular 


nations for a parallel. 
chair without divinity 


instruction; disorderly, immoral, 
deistical; equally mocking the 
precepts of a teacher who was at 
length appointed to instruct them, 
and the arm of the law: a professor 
of divinity in a university calling 
itself christian, instead of confirm- 
ing the students in the common 
belief of the country, compelled 
to defend that belief against their 
infidel objections, and to lead them 
to the first principles of a know- 
ledge of their maker, as well as of 
their redeemer. Of late years we 
have heard much of the violent 
and vindictive spirit of the inha- 
bitants of the United States; of 
their political and moral irregula- 
rities. Is it possible that it can be 
otherwise, when we behold their 
very schools of public instruction 
thus tainted with moral pestilence 
and destruction? We read with 
pleasure, however, that the labours 
of Dr. Tappan were followed with 
a beneficial effect. 
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CHAPTSR II, 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Comprising a Sketch of the chief Productions of Germany, Sweden, France, 
Italy, Holland, and America. 


. ANDBUCH der Pathologis- 

H chen Anatomie, von Dr. F. 
G. Voigtel, mit zusatzen, von P. 
F. Mechel.” 3 Bander, 8vo. ‘* Ma- 
nual of Anatomical Pathology, by 
Dr. F. G. Voigtel, with Additions, 
by P. F. Mechel, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Halle.” This work is singularly 
comprehensive in its plan, and 
bears marks of great pains having 
been bestowed on its execution. 
Dr. Voigtel’s arrangement is that 
of hard and soft parts, solids, and 
fluids, in the usual order described 
in systematic treatises on anatomy. 
He begins with an aceount of all 
the morbid affections to which the 
integuments and bones are liable; 
and in notes added to every chapter, 
he gives a list of authorities for 
every fact, and for every circum- 
stance mentioned in the text. 
Some histories of cases are related, 
and many important facts are 
stated on the authority of morbid 
preparations, still preserved in the 
museums of Mechel and Loder at 
Halle. It becomes us to state, 
however, that the authority quoted 
is not always of the purest and 
most select character; and, that 
the author is often tediously minute 
and prolix. Nevertheless, though in 
perspicuity and scruputous caution, 
inferior to the Morbid Anatomy of 
Dr. Bailey; and in elegance and 
chastity of style, to the Anatomie 
Medicale of Portal, this work. has 
eonsiderable merit, and has no oc- 


casion to blush at being placed on 
the same shelf. 

‘« Fragmenta de viribus Medi- 
camentorum, &c.” ‘* Fragments 
on the positive Effects of Medi- 
cines, or those observed in the 
Human System: by Samuel Hah- 
nemen, M. D.” 2 vols. Svo. Leipsic. 
The articles here treaied of are 
aconitum napellus, acris tinctura, 
(a tincture of caustic potash satu- 
rated with a tincture of vinegar,) 
arnica montana, atropa belladonna 
laurus camphora, lytta vesicato- 
ria, Capsicum, annuum, matricaria 
chamomilla, cinchona officinalis, 
menispermum coculus, copaifera 
balsamum, cupram  vitriolatum, 
digitalis purpurea, drosera rotun- 
difolia, _hyosciamus niger, ignatia 
amara, ipecacuanha, ledum_palus- 
tre, helliboras niger, daphne me- 
zereon, strychnos ux vomica, 
opium, anemone pratensis, rheum, 
statura stramonia, valeriana off- 
cinalis, and veratrum album. ‘This 
work enjoys a high reputation in 
its native country, and undoubtedly 
discovers much assiduity on the 
part of the writer: but it is greatly 
deficient in judgment, and in the 
most extraordinary manner jumbles 
together things of no consequence 
with points of high importance. 

** Charakterische zuge zur Gés- 
chichte der Verirrungen des Men- 
schlicher Geistes.. Leipsic, 1S0Q.” 
* Characteristic Outlines for a His- 
tory of the Derangement of the 
Mind.” 
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Mind.” This collection contains 
some of the most extraordinary 
occurrences of hallocination and 
mental deception that we have ever 
met with. Among others we may 
particularly allude tothat of acobbler 
at Venice of a temperament highly 
fanatic; who, after having, like 
Origen, castrated himself, out of 
love for chastity, conceived shortly 
afterwards that the next most ac- 
ceptable service he could render 
to his maker, would be that of 
crucifying himself precisely after 
the manner of our Saviour, With 
this view he was long. engaged in 
selecting what he thought would 
be the most appropriate wood for 
the cross: having determined upon 
this, he made the cross with his 
own hands; fixed it against the 
front of his house; manufactured 
a crown of thorns which he thrust 
so forcibly on his head 2s to make 
the blood pour down over his face : 
then thrust four long nai!s through 
his legs and arms ; next forced a spear 
very deeply into his side; and lastly, 
by means of ropes and a pulley 
with which he had provided him- 
self, drew himself out of the win- 
dow of his chamber and elevated 
himself upon the cross, The 
astonished populace, immediately 
on seeing him, interposed, and in 
spite of his resistance, took him 
down to the Santo Servolo, a luna- 
tic hospital at Venice, where, not- 
withstanding the wounds he bad 
inflicted on himself, be survived 
for ten months. This man’s name 
was Matthew Lovati: the fact 
oveurred as late as 1805, and the 
case has been duly certified by 
Doctor Cesar Ruggieri, professor 
of surgery at Venice, who attended 
him. 

“ Account of the Pseudo Syphi- 
litic cutaneous Disease, Radesyge, 
prevalent in some Part of Sweden 
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and Norway: by Hugo H. Backer, 
M. D. Upsal.” This disease, called 
also in some parts of Sweden Salt- 
Jlus, was till of late supposed to 
be a degenerated form of the true 
syphilis, originating from the mor- 
bid action of a scrophulous habit : 
it is now pretty well ascertained, 
however, to be a distinct disease, 
equally different from each: the 
characteristic marks of which are 
ill-conditioned sores, with excavated 
uneven bottoms and hard edges, 
arising either from reddish spots, 
or from copper-coloured humours 
on various parts of the skin, without 
any previous venereal infection or 
primary symptom; accompanied, 
during the progress, by swelling of 
the bones, sometimes by caries ; 
and, unless checked by proper 
remedies, ending with destruction 
of various parts, and total loss of 
health and life. Mercury, with 
or without an admixture of hem- 
lock, is the only medicine which 

can certainly be depended upon. 
“Tableau Methodique d'un 
Cours d'Histoire Naturelle Medi- 
cale, &c.” ‘* Synopsis of a Course 
of Medical Natural History, in 
which are united and classified the 
chief Mineral Waters of the Repub- 
lic, the Places pointed out where they 
spring, their ‘Temperature, the Sub- 
stances they contain, their Virtues, 
Uses, Degrees of Value, of Cele- 
Lrity, &c. by Bernard Peyrilhe, Pro- 
fessor of Medical Natural History 
at the Parisian school of Medicine.” 
8vo. The title is sufficient to ex- 
plain the nature of the work: it 
is, in reality, nothing more or less 
than a free translation of Linnéus’s 
Materia Medica, with such addi- 
tions and improvements as M. 
Peyrilhe has thought necessary to 
uccommodate it as a text-book for 
his lectures. These are pointed 
out in a preface possessed of more 
modesty 
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modesty than we should have 
expected from the title. They 
consist in the addition of the ge- 
nuine characters to each article, 
by which the work becomes a kind 
of manual of medical botany; in 
pointing out more uniformly than 
is done by Linnéus himself, the 
officinal parts of each vegetable ; in 
adding a description of the sub- 
stance; in enumerating its active 
principles; in stating the dose; in 
indicating the succedaneums; in 
describing its technical uses, and 
in appreciating its value. The 
volume comprises a great portion 
of real knowledge condensed into 
a small space. 

‘«* Le Physiognomiste, &c.” “* The 
Physiognomist; or, Observer of 
Man, contemplating the Relations 
of his Manners and-Character to the 
Lineaments of his Face, the Forms 
of his Body, his Gait, his Voice, &c. 


with Observations of the Resem- . 


blance of Individuals to certain Ani- 
mals: by J. B. Porta. Translated 
from the Latin.” This work professes 
to present an epitome of the physiog- 
nomonic doctrines of the antients. 
It is divided into two books: the 
first of which treats of the ex- 
terior parts of man, and of the signs 
which are presented by them: the 
second discusses the internal quali- 
ties. Upon the whole, though 
the author treats the subject seri- 
ously, this work affords a fair 
specimen of the absurdities, in- 
congruities, and unfounded asser- 
tions, which were broached by 
ancient authors of great weight and 
influence, and which may vie with 
the most finished and highly con- 
cocted nonsense of modern cranios- 
copy. 

‘‘Memoires de Physiqnes et 
Chimie, de la Société d’Arcueil. 
Tom. 1, 8vo. Paris.” ‘ Physical 
and Chemical Memoirs of the 


Society of Arcueil.” Arcueil is the 
country residence to which the 
veteran Berthollet has retired, after 
a life devoted to physical science, and 
productive of many of the most 
valuable discoveries and improve- 
ments that have characterized the 
present day. ‘The pursuits and 
feelings of youth and manhood, 
however, accompany hin still : 


E’en in his ashes live their wonted fires ; 


and once a fortnight, he has for 
some time been in the habit of 
gathering around him a few in- 
genious and active individuals of 
like passions and endearments, 
who devote the day to philosophi- 
cal occupations. Hence the name 
of the society, whose memoirs we 
are now noticing. Among other 
associates we find the names of La 
Place, Berthollet the younger, 
Biot, Gay Lussac, Humboldt, 
Thenard, Decandolle, and Collet 
Decostils. Among tie most 
valuable papers in the volume be- 
fore us, for we cannot enumerate 
the whole, are, 1. ‘* Observations 
on the Intensity and Inclination 
of the Magnetic Power, made in 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany: by M.M. Humboldt 
and Gay Lussac.” These observa- 
tions are the result of an attempt 
to explore more accurately the 
laws of terrestrial magnetism 
during an excursion of nearly a 
twelvemonth, from March 15, 1805, 
to May t, 1806, through a great 
part of the continent. The tra- 
vellers were favoured by the mi- 
nister of marine with a dipping 
needie of Borda’s construction, and 
which had been executed by Lenoir 
for the voyage of Entrecasteaux. 
To measure the vibrations, they had 
a magnetic bar suspended by a 
thread of raw silk, in a box with 
glass. sides. These instruments 

would 
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would r to have been sus- 
ceptible of considerable delicacy. 
The traversing of the bar seemed 
not affected by any change of tem- 
perature, nor sensibly by the dif- 
ference of elevation. It gave the 
same result at Milan after an in- 
terval of six months: and the 
vibrations were as frequent on the 
summits of the Alps as in the plains 
of Italy. From the result of the 
experiments at Berlin, Paris, 
Milan, Rome and Naples, it ap- 
pears evident, that, in proceeding 
towards the south of Europe, the 
force of magnetism gradually di- 
minishes: Naples seems to form 
the only exception, but this dis- 
crepancy was perhaps owing to 
local circumstances, to the attrac- 
tion of the ferruginous lava, and 
other volcanic productions of 
Mount Vesuyins. 2.“ Memoir on 
the Nature of the Gass contained 
in the Air-bladder of Fishes. By M. 
Biot.”” Every one knows that fishes 
are enabled to sink or rise in their 
native element by means of what 
is called a sound or air-lladder, 
which they can either distend or 
compress at option. The difficulty 
is to conceive how the air contained 
in the sound is procured. It must 
obviously be derived from the 
liquid in which they swim: but 
whether extended by mechanical 
action, or secreted by some process 
of the animal economy, natural- 
ists have not yet decided. The 
object of M. Biot in the experi- 
ments here recorded, was to de- 
termine this question. These ex- 
periments were performed at in- 
tervals on the shores of the savage 
isles of Yizza and Fromentera, 
while engaged in extending the 
measurement of the meridian by 
a chain of triangles from Barcelona 
across the Mediterranean. And 
it is consoling to reflect that the 
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academician was allowed to carry 
forward his interesting operations 
unmolested, and even under the 
protection of the British govern- 
ment, during a war which has un- 
fortunately been prosecuted with a 
rancour disgraceful to civilized 
nations. The gass of the air- 
bladders of different fishes was ex- 
amined by Volta’s endiometer ; 
and one curious fact at least was 
detected, namely, that the gass of 
fishes which reside in deep water 
holds a larger proportion of oxygen 
than that of fishes in shallower 
water, For the rest the gass ap- 
pears to be. uniformly different 
combinations of azot and oxygen, 
totally destitute of hydrogen, and 
containing scarcely any carbon, 
consequently evincing a near ap- 
proach to atmospheric air: and for 
ourselves we have little doubt that 
it is in the main atmospheric air, 
separated from substances contain- 
ing it, and which exist by accident 
or naturally in the sea. M. Biot, 
however, seems to be of a different 
opinion, and to conceive that the 
fish itself decompounds the water 
which constitutes his element, 
collects the oxygen into the air- 
bladder, and suffers the hydrogen 
to escape as it may. But it ap- 
pears to us clear, that if fishes were 
naturally possessed of a power of 
this kind, they would not necessa- 
rily die at being plunged into water 
deprived of all air or oxygen : since 
they would be enabled hereby to 
secrete oxygen at pleasure. 3. 
*« Kirst Essay to determine the Va- 
riations of ‘Temperature which the 
Gasses experience in changing their 
Density: with Considerations on 
their Capacity for Caloric. By M. 
Gay Lussac.” This essay is upon a 
subject concerning which little is 
known for certain, notwithstanding 
the shrewd remarks, and elaborate 

experiments 
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fnents of our own countrymen, Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Leslie. The at- 
tention of M. Gay Lussac was in 
reality drawn immediately to this 
subject by the very valuable book 
on heat, published by the latter 
gentleman: and the result of the 
experiments performed at Arcueil 
is as follows, though the whole is 
given with considerable diffidence 
and distrust. 1. When a void 
space becomes occupied by a gass, 
the heat evolved is not derived 
from the small residuum of air. 
2. When a vacuum is made to 
communicate with the like space 
filled with a gass, the thermome- 
tric variations are equal in both. 
3. In the same gass these thermo- 
metric variations are proportional 
to the changes of density, 4. The 
variations of temperature are not 
the same for all the gasses, but 
increase as the densities diminish. 
5. The capacities of any gass for 
caleric, diminish under the same 
volume with its density. 6. Their 
capacities for caloric, under equal 
volumes, are somehow reciprocally 
as their specific densities. 

“ Sur la Loi de la Réfraction 
extraordinaire dans les Cristaux 
Diaphanes. Par M. Laplace.” 
«‘ On the Law of extraordinary Re- 
fraction in Diaphanous Crystals.” 
This is a very curious and im- 
portant paper, which we mean 
rather to announce than to ana- 
lyze; since the Jatter would oc- 
cupy far more space than we are 
able to allot to it. It was first 
read at the sitting of what is now 
called the first class of the National 
Institute, January 30, 1809, and 
has since been copied into the Jour- 
nal de Physique ~ It has been long 


known to opticians, that crystals of 
’ different mediums have the remark- 


able property of making substances 
appear double, when viewed 
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through them in certain directions : 
the effect of their refraction being 
almost the same as if a rarer anda 
denser médium existed together 
in the same space; some part of 
the light passing through them 
being refracted in the same manner 
as if the denser medium alone 
were present, and some as if the 
rarer only were concerned. The 
reason of this double refraction’ is 
wholly unknown. The crystals of 
carbonat of lime, in their primi- 
tive form, have also a further pecu- 
liarity : they afford a double image, 
even when the object is viewed 
perpendicularly through the two 
opposite and parallel sides of a 
crystal; an effect which could 
never arise from the combination 
of any two mediums acting in the 
ordinary manner. Jn fact, one of 
the images only is seen according 
to the laws of ordinary refraction ; 
and the place of the other is de- 
termined by-a law, which is the 
object of the paper before us, This 
law was experimentally demon- 
strated, and very elegantly applied 
to the phznomena by its first dis- 
coverer Huygens; but it was op- 
posed by an: hypothesis of Newton, 
and in consequence sunk for many 
years into oblivion. Mr. Haiy is 
the first of recent observers who 
has remarked, that the same law of 
extraordinary refraction is much 
nearer to the hypothesis of Huy- 
gens than of Newton: Dr. Wol- 
Jaston has carried forward the same 
idea in a variety of accurate ¢xperi- 
ments, and the intention of M. 
Laplace, who does not sufficiently 
avow himself to be acquainted with 
Dr. Wollaston’s researches, is to 
confirm the same theory. 

“© Tables Astronomiques, pub- 
liées par le Bureau de Longitude, 
de France, &e.” ‘ Astronomical 
Tables published by the French 

Lb Board 
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Board of Longitude: Parts I.and II.” 
4to. We have little need to do 
more than announce this com- 
mencement of the very valuable 
labours of the Board in question, 
since the substance of the work, 
and expunged of numerous 
errors in calculation, is already 


before the English reader in the. 


third volume of Professor Vince's 
History of Astronomy. The tables 
herewith presented consist of 
thuse of the sun, of the moon, 
of Jupiter, and of Saturn. The 
first set are from the hand of 
M. Delambre, the second of M. 
Burg. To complete the work, it 
only remains that the tables of the 
other planets be added: when it 
is probable that the entire series, 
which at present does not belong 
to any great astronomical publica- 
tion, will be incorporated into a 
future edition of Lalande, should 
any such take place. 

“ Traité de Topographe, d’Ar- 
pentage, et de Nivellement, &c.” 
** Treatise on Topography, Land- 
Surveying, and Levelling. By L. 
Puissant, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Imperial Military School.” 
4to. This work is intended as a 
continuation of the author's well- 
known ‘“* Traité de Géodésie, or 
Exposition des Méthodes astrono- 
migues et trigonométriques appli- 
queés 4 la mesure de Ja Terre, &c.” 
It contains some important theo- 
ries not inserted in the preceding 
work ; and is designed immediately 
to develope the applications of 
geometry to actual operations on 
the ground, and to graphical opera- 
tions in the study or office. After 
offering a complete view of the 
trigovometrical computations which 
it is necessary to effect, in order to 
obtain the first elements of a chart 
or map, the author displays, at 
large, the construction of those 
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which are respectively termed/ gene - 
graphical and particular; aud then 
passes to the geometrical figure of 
portions of the earth, or what we 
usually call surveying, by the aid of 
the plain-table and other instru- 
ments; he, then advances to those 
operations which regard the. caleu- 
lation of surfaces and the division 
of lands: then to the theory and 
practice of levelling, to the calcula- 
tion of terraces, and other works of 
fortification: and finally, to the re- 
duction of charts, and the collection 
of descriptive memoirs. 

“* Die Pflanzenthiere, &c.” 
*«* Zoophytes painted from nature by 
C. Espen. Nuremberg.” We are 
glad to have an opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that this elegant and ac- 
curate work is still continued.. We 
have now reached the fifieenth 
livraison, or fascicle, enriched with 
four beautifully coloured plates. 

“ Abbildungen zur Anatomie 
der Insecten, &c.” ‘ Plates sube 
servient to an anatomical descrip- 
tion of Insects; by C. A. Ram- 
dobr.” No I, containing from plate 
1, to plate 8, 4to. Halle. These 
plates represent the . digestive 
organs of insects: they are to be 
followed by three other numbers, 
when the work will close with a 
letter-press ‘* Essay on the Ana- 
tomy of Insects.” We may per- 
haps return to it when it is com- 
pleted. 

“ Anleitung zur Zergliederung 
der Vegetabilien, &c.” ‘‘ Elements 
of the Art of analyzing Vegetables 
upon chemical and pbysical prin- 
ciples: by S. F, Hermbstaedt.” 8vo. 
Berlin. We do not perceive that 
the novelty of system, here offered, 
would produce much practical 
benefit in the study of botany, 
even if it had a chance of being 
adopted. 

** Handbuch einer topographis- 
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chen Mineralogie, &c.” ‘* Manual 
of general Topographical Mine- 
ralogy: by C. E. Leonhard.” 2 vols. 
8vo. Frankfort. The author de- 
scribes the different fossils in an 
alphabetical order, but arranged 
according to the different quarters 
of the globe, the different coun- 
tries and districts in which they 
have been discovered; and scatters 
a few observations and illustrations 
as he proceeds. ‘The dictionary 
forms in which the work is pre- 
sented to the public, renders it 
convenient for reference. 

** Instituzioni di Botanica prac- 
tica, &c.” Practical Elements of 
Botany, applicable to Medicine, 
to Physiology, to Economics, and 
the Arts: by Domenico Nocca.” 
2 vols. Svo. Pavia. This is a 
very useful work, and highly cre- 
ditable to the author's industry. 

* Sulle Ossa Fossili di grandi 
Animali Terrestri et Marini.” ‘ On 
the Fossil Bones of huge Terrestrial 
and Marine Animals: by Sign. Cor- 
tesi, Judge of the Criminal Court 
of Piazenza.” 4to. Milan, The 
bones here described were found 
in the Plaisantine mountains, in 
the state ot Parma, and consist of 
detached relics, of an elephant of 
enormous size, of a rhinoceros, a 
dolphin, and a whale. M. Cortesi 
believes these to have been trans- 
ported into the situation in which 
they were discovered by some 
great terrestrial revolution at a 
very remote period. The. work is 
dedicated to M, Lacépéde, and is 
ornamented with plates, well en- 
graven upon stone, a device which 
we have formerly noticed to have 
been gaining reputation in Ger- 


many, and which now appears to 
be adopted in most parts of Europe. 

** Naamlyst der Geneesryke 
Plantgewassen in den Amsterdam- 
schen Kruidtuin.” ‘ Catalogue of 
Medical Plants cultivated in the 
Botanical Garden at Amsterdam : 
by G. Vrolik.” 8vo. Amsterdam. 
This is a very useful hortus, but 
less'extensive than we should have 
expected It contains, moreover, 
only the systematic Latin nomen- 
clature of Linnéus run through the 
four and twenty classes. 

‘© Gerardi Vrolik Catalogus 
Plantarum, &c. Accedit introduc- 
tio de studio Botanico recte insti- 
tuendo.” This is intended as an 
accompaniment for the preceding: 
and M. Vrolik has here given the 
species plantarum from Wildenow’s 
edition, as well as added various 
valuable observations. 

** Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture : 
containing communications on va- 
rious subjects in Husbandry, and 
Rural Affairs.” vol.I. 8vo Philadel- 
phia. This useful institution was 
first established in 1785, and of- 
fered various useful hints in the 
American newspapers. It sunk, 
however, by degrees, into an obli- 
vion, from which we rejoice to see 
it resuscitated. It comprizes forty- 
six articles, some of which evince 
more attention to the improvements 
adopted in the present country 
than we expected. The volume 
concludes with a statistical account 
of the Schuylkill permanent 
Bridge, a wooden structure which 
does great credit to the engineer 
who effected it. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Containing a Sketch of the chief Productions of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and America, 


o ISCOURS sur le Progés 

des Sciences, Lettres, et 
Arts, &c.” “ Discourse on the 
Progress of the Sciences, Letters, 
and Arts, from 1789 to the present 
day (1808): or Report submitted 
by the French Institute to his Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor and King, 
1809.” This is a volume of very 
high interest and importance. We 
are told that on the 6th of February, 
his Majesty being in his council, 
a deputation from the mathematical 
and physical classes of the national 
institute was introduced by the 
minister of the interior, and ad- 
mitted to the bar of the council, 
and delivered a copy of the report 
now offered, and which was spe- 
cially drawn up by his order, It 
was preceded by an elegant and 
complimentary address from M. 
Bougainville, the oldest member, 
and therefore the president of the 
classes; after which it was read to 
Bonaparte by M. Delambre, se- 
cretary of the class of mathe- 
matics. We can only further ob- 
serve, that it contains a fair and im- 
partial account of the scientific and 
literary improvements which have 
taken place in Europe during the 
last nineteen years; in the course 
of which many of the more cele- 
brated of our own countrymen are 
duly and honourably noticed. The 
latter part of the work is the pro- 
duction of M. Cuvier, and displays 
his aceustomed talents. As the 
emperor's answer is short, we can 


just find space to copy it: “ MM. 
the presidents, secretaries, and 
deputies of the first class of the 
Institute—I was desirous to hear 
you on the progress of the human 
mind in these later times, in order 
that what you should have to say 
to me might be heard by all na- 
tions, and might shut the mouths 
of those detractors of the present 
age, who represent knowledge as 
retrograde, only because they wish 
for its extinction. I was also will- 
ing to be informed of what remain- 
ed for me to do to encourage your 
labours, that I might console myself 
for not being able otherwise to 
contribute to their success, The 
welfare of my people, and the glory 
of my throne, are equally interested 
in the prosperity of the sciences. 
My minister of the interior will 
make a report on your demands. 
You may constantly rely on the 
effects of my protection.” 

““ Code de Ja Conscription en 
Recueil Chronologique, &c.” ‘‘ Con- 
scription Code: or Chronological 
Collection of the Laws and Orders 
of Government, of the Imperial 
Decrees relative to the levy of Con- 
scripts, &c. from the year VI. to 
the year XIV. inclusive.”’ 8vo, Paris. 
This is the famous engine by which 
the despot of his own country has 
been able to become the tyrant of 
the whole continent. The laws 
of Draco were never half so severe: 
the whole is so minutely detailed, 
that to elude is impossible; substi- 

tuuion 
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tution is scarcely allowed in any 
case, and resistance is death, By the 
law of the directory, “ all French- 
men are pronounced soldiers ; and 
when the country is declared in 
danger, every man is liable to be 
summoned to its defence.” In any 
other conjuncture, “ the wants of 
the army are to be relieved by the 
conscription:” and the requisite 
number of conscripts is determined 
by the senate or legislative body at 
the suggestion of the executive 
government. © Ali Frenchmen 
between the full age of twenty and 
twenty-five, inclusive,” are liable 
to the conscription. Absentees, 
not presenting themselves within 
a month after the drawing, are 
declared refractory, proclaimed 
throughout the empire, and pursued 
as deserters. Parents continue re- 
sponsible for their absent children 
till they can produce an official 
attestation of their death: and sub- 
stitutes bear the name of their 
prinetpals, that the latter may be 
knowao, and compelled to march, 
should his proxy desert or be lost 
from any other cause than death or 
wounds received in battle, within 
the term of two years. Officers 
of health, &c. furnishing false cer- 
tificates of infirmity, &c. are sub- 
jected to five years imprisonment 
in irons, Conscripts detected in 
counterfeiting infirmities, or mu- 
tilating themselves, are punished 
corporally, and by fine amounting to 
about a hundred and twenty pounds 
sterling; which sum, together with 
the expenses incurred in the djs- 
pute, is levied inexorably on the 
real property of the father or mo- 
ther, should the fugitive possess 
none in his own right. The pu- 
nishments of desertion are, Ist, 
death: 2d, penance of the ball, (/a 
peine du Loulet); and 3d, public or 
hard labour, ‘These, however, are 
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only a small portion of the pains 
and penalties devised in the book 
before us, by the inexorable tyrant 
for the unhappy people who have 
the curse to live under the weight 
of his iron rod. And yet they sub- 
mit—and the despot has found this 
instrument of unparalleled  vio- 
lence, fix him immovably on his 
throne, instead of hurling him from 
it, a martyr to his own ambition 
and love of blood. 

* La Voix de la Nature sur 
lOrigine des Gouvernemens, &c.” 
“« The Voice of Nature on the 
Origin of Governments; in which is 
developed the Origin of Societies, 
of Inequalities of Station,” &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. This work has had a 
considerable sale on the continent ; 
but one of the articles it contains, 
entitled the Usurper, has so much 
displeased the French government, 
that it has been rigorously prohibit- 
ed; in consequence of which, a 
second edition is now about to 
appear in our own country ;* and 
as we shall undoubtedly have it 
transfused into our own tongue in a 
short time, we shall only announce 
it at present. 

“* Application de la Theorie de 
la Legislation Penale, ou Code de 
la Sareté, &c.” ‘* Application of 
the Theory of Penal Legislation : 
or Code of Public and Private Se- 
curity, founded on the Rules of 
Universal Morality, or the Right of 
Nations, on the foundation of So- 
cieties, and on their private Rights, 
in the present State of Civilization : 
drawn up for the States .of his 
Majesty, the King of Bavaria: de 
dicated to bis Majesty, and printed 
by his authority. By Scipio Bexon, 
King’s Commissary, Judge of Peace, 
Military Accuser, Public Accuser, 
&e.” folio. Paris. This work is 
intended to exhibit a complete set 
of penal enactments, and of regu- 
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lations, or enactments of police: 
together with such elucidations of 
the general principles of law, as 
may show the reasons of the several 
enactments proposed, and afford 
the instruction most necessary to 
esteem justly what has here been 
performed. The king of Bavaria 
is well-known to be a perpetual re- 
former: he was at work upon this 
subject during peace; and he con- 
tinues at it still. His plan, however, 
does not seem to be a bad one, if 
the process of reforming must go 
on. For he appears to have em- 
ployed a variety of political philo- 
sophers to draw up separate reports 
for him, out of which he intends 
to select that which he esteems the 
best. The proposed code. before 
us is one of these, and is well euti- 
tled to his attention. 

‘« Lettres et Pensées du Maréschal 
Prince de Ligne, &c.”. ‘* Letters 
and Thoughts of Marshal the 
Prince de Ligne. Published by 
the Baroness de Staé] Holstein : 
containing original anecdotes of 
Joseph If. Catherine I}. Frederic 
the Great, Rousseau, Voltaire, . &c. 
and interesting remarks on the 
Turks.” 2 vols. 12m0. ‘The only 
historical events which these letters 
elucidate are the journey of Cathe- 
rine IT, to the Crimea in 1787, and 
the campaign in which Russia and 
Austria were jointly eugaged against 
the Turks in 1788: but they 
abound with anecdotes, traits of 
character, observations and senti- 
ments worthy of the deepest study, 
and which cannot fail to impress 
every reader with respect and 
esteem for the author. 

_ © Memoires Militaires, Histo- 
riques, et Politiques de Rocham- 
beau, dxc.”” ** Military, Historical 


and Political Memoirs of Rocham- 
beav, Senior Marshal of France, 
and Grand Officer in the Legion of 
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Honour.” 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. The 
subject of these memoirs, who ap- 
pears to have been still living when 
they were published (towards the 
close of 1808), has borne an active 
and honourable part in the wars 
which have distracted Europe from 
the year 1741, to the commence- 
ment of the French revolution; and 
the memoirs before us extend from 
the former period, to the termina- 
tion of the last campaign of “the 
French in Poland. The narrative 
contains Jess of that metaphorical 
inflation, and tinsel glitter, which 
so generally disgrace the works of 
the French press. It appears scru- 
pulously to adhere to truth in its 
details; we meet with no extrava- 
gant adulaticn offered up to Bona- 
parte, and as little prejudice -and 
partiality, as we may reasonably 
expect from an eye-witness and 
agent in the scenes described, 

‘« Histoire de J'Anarchie de 
Pologne, et du Démembrement de 
ceite Republique.” ‘* History of 
the Anarchy of Poland, and of the 
Dismemberment of that Republic : 
by C. L. Rulhiere.” 4 vols. 8vo. 
M. Rulhiere was secretary to the 
French ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in 1765, where he drew up a 
minute and accurate account of the 
singular revolution which had re- 
cently placed Catherine upon the 
throne of her desposed husband. 
The manuscript was privately cir- 
culated: a rumour of its existence 
reached the ears of the empress, 
who made use equally of persuasion 
and threats to obtain its suppression, 
but in vain. The author, however, 
to oblige her, consented that it 
should not appear till after her 
death: a promise which was lite- 
rally complied with. In effect, the 
author himself has been dead 
for 19 years, and this work did not 
make its appearance till six years 
after 
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after his decease. The misfortunes 
of Poland, which constitute the sub- 
ject of the work before us, form also, 
of course, a posthumous production : 
it was drawn up as a book of in- 
struction for the Dauphin, but was 
never quite finished by the author ; 
various chasms being left -which 
the: editors have been obliged to 
fill up in the best manner they 
could, It contains, however, much 
interesting “information, and _ is, 
upon the whole, of no ordinary 
value. 

‘* Tableau Historique de la For- 
mation des differens Etats, &c.” 
** Historic Sketch of the Forma- 
tion of the various States which 
have been established since the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the present 
Day, &c.: by J. Berjaud.” 8vo. 
There is much merit in this book 
comprized in a short space. The 
sketch is preceded by a cursory 
view of the principal revolutions 
which have taken place on the old 
continent; an inquiry into the 
causes of the first two changes in 
the dynasty of France; an analyti- 
cal account of the States-general, 
and reflections upon chivalry, tour- 
naments, duels, and crusades. 

** Voyage de Dentrecasteaux, 
envoyé a la Recherche de la Péy- 
rouse, publié, &c.” ‘* Voyage of 
Dentrecasteaux, in quest of la 
Peyrouse, published by order of his 
Majesty the Emperor and King, 
&e digested by M. de Rossel.” 2 
vols. 4to. This digested voyage is 
drawn up from the papers and other 
documents by M. Dentrecasteaux, 
upon his decease, during the course 
of the voyage. They first fell suc- 


cessively into possession of Captain 
Huon, and Captain d’ Auribeau, 
engaged in the same expedition, 
and upon the death of both these, 
M. Rossel, at first lieutenant de 
Vaisseau, 


took the command as 
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senior officer, just as -the voyage 
terminated. This termination was 
an unfortunate one: they had 
searched every course in which it 
appeared likely to them that la 
Peyrouse might be traced; and have 
ing searched in vain, were returning 
home, when at the Dutch settlement 
of Surabaya, on the eastern coast of 
Java, they had the mortification 
to learn the unfortunate situation 
of their country, the sanguinary 
proceedings of the revolutionists, 
the massacre of the king, and the 
war with England. In_ conse- 
quence of this intelligence, the 
crew divided into two- parties; 
the one espousing the royal, and 
the other the republican side, the 
voyage was declared to be at an 
end, and both parties.made the 
best of their way to Europe: both 
parties, however, were taken~ by 
English ships; the papers and all 
the documents were deposited in 
the admiralty; and M. Rossel, who 
was at that time a royalist, accepted 
an offer made him by Lord Spencer 
of employment in the hydrogra- 
phical department of that office, 
in which situation he continued till 
the passing of the decree which 
allowed the return of emigrants to 
France, when he quitted England 
for his native country. ‘This di- 
gested account, does not in every 
respect agree with M, Dentrecas- 
teaux’s original, which is still in 
England: but upon the whole, the 
variations are not numerous: yet 
the work is heavily written, and 
contains less information than we 
should have supposed. 

“* Voyages a Peking, Manille, et 
VIsle de Fiance. faits dans |'inter- 
valle des Années 1784 a 1801, 
Par M. de Guignes, &c. ‘* Voy- 
ages to Pekin, the Manillas, and 
Isle of France, made between the 
Years 1784 and 1801: by M. de 
Guignes, 
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Guignes, French resident in China, 
&c.”” 3 vols. 8vo. Paris: with a folio 
atlas. M. de Guignes is the son 
of the very learned and celebrated 
author of the Chinese articles, 
published under his name in the 
** Memoires de l’Academie des 
Inscriptions ;” and though without 
any pretensions to the profound 
literature of his father, he appears 
to be a man of a clear intellect, and 
an enterprizing spirit. It was in 
the Dutch embassy, under M, 
Titsingh, whose deputy was M. 
Van Braam, that the present writer 
travelled through China, having 
obtained leave to accompany the 
Dutch embassador in the capacity 
of secretary, and assistant inter- 
preter. The work before us, or 
rather that part of it which relates 
to China, and which comprizes 
nearly the whole, 1s divided. into 
three parts, 1. Sketch of the An- 
cient History of China. 2. Jour- 
ney to Pekin, and return thence, 
3. Observations on the Chinese 
M de Guignes’s work is written in 
a far mure animated and popular 
stf¥le than Van Braam’s; but nei- 
ther of them add much to the ac- 
counts we have of late received by 
Lord Macartney, Sir George Staun- 
ton, and Mr. Barlow. The present 
volumes are miserably deficient in 
the natural history aod productions 
of the country. 

*€ Voyage de Decouvertes aux 
Terres Australes,” &c. “ Voyage 
of Discovery to the South Seas, 
executed by order of his Majesty 
the French Emperor, by the cor- 
vettes le Geographe, le Naturaliste, 
and the Casauina Galley, during 
the years 1800-1-2-3, and 4, Pub- 
lished agreeably to an Imperial de- 
cree issued during the administra- 
tion of M. Champagny. By J. M. 
Peron, Naturalist on the Expedi- 


tion, Member of the Institute,” &c 
Vol. I. 4to. with an Atlas. Printed 
at the Imperial Press, 1808. This 
is a magnificent work, drawn up 
with candour, big with information, 
and sumptuously illustrated with 
coloured prints. We only announce 
it, however, at present; as we shall 
have occasion to return to it, when 
we have received the remainder ; 
the first volume only having yet 
reached this country. 

** Recit Historique de la Cam- 
pagne de Buonaparte en Italie,” &c. 
** Historical Account of the Cam- 
paign of Buonaparte’in Italy, in the 
years 1796 and 1797: by an eye- 
witness.” This is printed anony- 
mously, and without a publisher's 
name. ‘The author affects to de- 
preciate the military talents of Bo- 
naparte, and attempts to prove that 
he is more indebted for his success 
to artifice and accident, than to 
wisdom and sagacity. He advances 
too far, however, in affirnving that 
any general placed in the same cir- 
cumstanees, and baving the disposal 
of the, same: means, would have 
done as much or more than Napo- 
leon the Great. 

“ L’Houneur Frangois,” | &c. 
** An Account of such Personages 
as have contributed to the honour 
of the French name from 1809 to 
the present period.” 2 vols. 8vo, 
The names are catalogued with a 
few brief anecdotes of the more 
eminent, or celebrated. 

‘** Histoire des deux dernier Rois 
de Ja Maison de Stuart,” &c. 
** History of the two last Kings of 
the House of Stuart: by C. J. 
Fox.” The translator has concealed 
his name, and does not appear to 
be properly qualified for his task. 
Many passages in Mr. Fox's work, 
are here totally suppressed, as 
breathing an air of too much inde- 

pendence, 
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pendence, and abhorrence of all 
tyranny, and many have not been 


properly understood. 

‘‘ Geschichte der drey letzen 
Jahrhunderte.” ‘“ History of the 
last three Centuries: by J. G. 


Eickhorn.” 6 vols. 8vo. This work, 
like most others of M. Eickhorn, 
is an honour to the German press. 
It is designed as a continuation of 
his ‘* Geschichte der Cultar,” 
«« History of Civilization,” publish- 
ed in two volumes octavo in 1790, 
and tracing the history of European 
culture from the darkest period of 
the middle ages, the first progress 
of returning literature and illumina- 
tion, to the dawn of the reforma- 
tion. The present work is divided 
into three periods: the first from 
1100 to 1450, from the very mid- 
night of the dark ages, to the in- 
vention of printing; which, how- 
ever, is only introductory to the 
other two: the second, from 1450, 
to 1650, from the invention of 
printing, to the establishmeat of 
protestantism: and the third, from 
1650, to 1789, the commencement 
of the French revolution. It pos- 
sesses all the merits, and some few 
of the defects of the writer's pre- 
ceding work. 

«* Preussen’s Zukunft, von H. B.” 
‘“¢ Future State of Prussia: by H. B. 
Berlin.” 8vo. This anonymous 
publication has had a wide, but we 
believe it will prove an ephemeral, 
popularity. It is apparently of 
French origin, though the drift is 
not very clear. It endeavours to 
soothe the people upon their loss of 
wealth and consequerice; and to 
reconcile them to their present hu- 
miliation. 

“C. M. Wieland’s Sammtliche 
Werke.” “The whole works of 
C. M. Wieland.” We merely an- 
nounce the continuation of this 
elegant collection: which is now 
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brought down to the XLI. volume; 
and is still proceeding at the Leipsic 


press. 
* Allgemeine Geographische 
Ephemeriden, &c.” ‘ General 


Geographical Ephemerides fur the 
Year 1808: edited by F. J. Ber- 
tact. Weimar.” This periodical 
work has acquired a deserved cele- 
brity. The present volume com- 
mences with a copious memoir 
upon the caravans which proceed 
over land to India, and other east- 
ern .countries, and contains the 
history of the most curious of these 
expeditions in ancient and modern 
times. The map department gives 
us an analysis of M, Spaeth’s map 
of Nuremberg; a map showing 
the changes in Poland from 1772 
to 1807: M. Mennert’s map of 
Italy and Dalmatia; and M. Gusse- 
field’s of Jutland. 

* Levana: oder Erziehungsle- 
herte von Jean Paul.” “ Levana: 
or the Doctrine of Education: by 
J. Paul.” 2 vols. 8vo. Brunswick, 
There are many good ideas distri- 
buted through this work of ethics: 
but in general they are involved in 
such a labyrinth of metaphysical 
obscurity, that it is difficult to find 
out their meaning. 

From the moralists and politi- 
cians of Spain the most important 
work we have to announce is M, 
Jovellanos’s justly celebrated Mee 
moir on the Relation subsisting bee 
tween Agriculture and the Laws, 
Even this we have not been able to 
obtain in the original; but have 
received a very good and apparently 
a faithful French version of it, print- 
ed about three years’ ago at St. 
Petersburg, under the title of 
“ L'Identité de Interest generale 
avec} Interest individuale, &c.” “‘The 
Identity of General and Individual 
Interest: or the Free Action of In- 
dividual Interest and the real Source 


of 
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of the Riches of Nations ; evinced in 
a Report on the Plan of an Agrarian 
Law, addressed to the Supreme 
Council of Castile, in the Name 
of the Economical Society of Ma- 
drid.” It was for this enlightened 
and patriotic work that Jovellanos 
was cast into prison, antecedently 
to the irruption of the French into 
the peninsula. It is well known 
that he was liberated upon the first 
asse'tion of national liberty: we 
have only to wish that his political 
counsels, both before and after, 
had been followed -as closely as 
they deserved to be. 

“ Atlante Espafiol, o Descrip- 
cion general de todo al regno de 
Espagna.” ‘‘ Spanish Atlas: or a 
General Description of the whole 
Kingdom of Spain.” 14 vols. Svo. 
This is a very fuil and useful 
work for the present day. The 
plates appear well engraved ; and 
the graphical descriptions are clear 
and comprehensive, 

“* Papiri Diplomatici. descritti ed 
illustrati dal’ Abbate Gaetano 
Martini.” “ Diplomatic Manu- 
scripts written on the ancient 
Papyrus, discovered at various 
periods: by Abbé Gaetano Ma- 
rini, chief keeper of the Vatican 
Library, and Manager of the 
Secret Archives of the Holy See. 
Rome: .printed at the Propaganda 
press.” No man was ever better 
qualified for such a work, than 
tlie celebrated antiquarian before 
us: yet it appears to us, that his 
time has not been rewarded as it 
ought to have been. The work 
contains a hundred and twenty- 
seven diplomatic papyri, consist- 
ing of papal bulls, acts of sove- 
reign princes, and papers re- 
specting sales of property. It 


may please the antiquarian, but 
few politicians will wade through it. 
“* American 


Annals: or, A 
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Chronological History of America : 
from its discovery in 1492 to 
1806. By Abiel Holmes, D; D. 
Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, &c.”" 2 vols. 
8vo. Cambridge, (New England.) 
As annals of the Anglo-Americans 
and their politics, this work may 
be advantageously consulted; but 
beyond this it scarcely advances: we 
learn nothing more from it con- 
cerning native Americans, either 
north or south, than as they have 
occasionally been engaged in broils 
with the United States, or the ante- 
cedent British settlers: and the 
Spanish writers are as little con- 
sulted as if they had never existed. 

“The Geographical, Natural, 
and Civil History of Chili: by 
Abbé Don J. Ignatius Molina: 
with Notes from the Spanish and 
French versions: and an Appendix, 
containing copious extracts from 
the Araucana of Don Alonzo de 
Ercilla. Tramslated from the 
original Italian. By an American 
Gentleman,” 2 vols. 8vo. Middle- 
town. This may well be used in 
America as a supplement to the 
preceding work. In truth, it con- 
tains two works of Molina, his 
Storia Naturale and his Storia Ci- 
vile: a better writer for translation 
could not have been pitched upon. 

“A Journal of the Voyages and 
Travels of a Corps of Discovery, 
under the command of Captain 
Lewis and Capiain Clarke, of the 
United States, &c. By Patrick 
Gass, one of the persons employed 
in the expedition.” Of this voyage 
we are daily in expectation of an 
official account, and we have no 
doubt of its interest and import- 
ance. The expedition occupied 
from 1804 to 1806, and extended 
from the mouth of the Missouri 
to the Pacific Ocean. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LITERATURE AND POLITE ARTS. 


Comprixing a Sketch of the Chief Productions of France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and America. 


““T)IOGRAPHIE Moderne, ou 


Dictionnaire Biographique, 
&c.” ‘ Modern Biography: or 
Biographical Dictionary of all man- 
kind, dead or alive. who have been 
distinguished towards the close of 
the eighteenth century or the be- 
ginning of the present, by their 
rank, their occupations, their ta- 
lents, their misfortunes, their 
virtues, their crimes, in which the 
facts that concern them are nar- 
rated in the most impartial and 
authentic manner.” This title is 
too extensive for the work: but 
the work is valuable so far as it 
goes; and is purposely designed 
to comprize an alphabetical register 
of the chief characters that have 
figured during the French revolu- 
tion. It was first brought forward 
at Paris in 1800: there were 
many passages written in too free 
a spirit for the watchful govern- 
ment of the day. It was, in conse- 
quence, suppressed; and, in 1806, 
brought forward again, divested, 
to use the expression of the editor, 
of its vitriolic acid. It was ‘still 
too caustic, notwithstanding all 
the sacrifices that had been made: 
the authors were punished, and 
the book rigidly proscribed. It 
was, however, republished at 
Leipsic, in 1809, and has at 
length found its way into our own 
country. 
** Dictionnaire Frangois et Grec 
Modern.” “ Dictionary of the 
French and Modern Greek Lan- 


guages. By M. Gregorios, of Thes- 
salonia.” 8vo. This very useful 
and important work is said’ to have 
been published at the expense of 
an opulent, and, certainly, highly 
liberal Greek merchant, who has 
distributed three thousand copies 
of it, gratuitously, among the 
literati of the continent. An ex- 
amination of the terms, is a sufhi- 
cient and obvious proof that the 
language of Homer, and of the 
Greek Testament, is very nearly 
the language of the Greek Isles in 
the present day, and that the long 
period of three thousand years has 
produced very Jittle change in any 
part of it, excepting in its syntax 
amd pronunciation, and a few 
familiar idioms. Almost all the 
words, according to the present very 
learned editor, have remained the 
same, 

“‘ Vie Privée, Politique, &c.” 
““The Private, Political, and Mi- 
litary Life of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Brother of Frederic II. 
Paris.” 8vo. ‘This is a biography of 
one of the greatest men produced 
by the last century: it has the 
merit of a simple though animated 
style, and of a lucid unaffected 
arrangement of facts. The anony- 
mous author appears to tell his 
story without partiality, and 
evinces great moderation on the 
political subjects through which 
he is obliged to wade. 

‘Les Trois Régnes de la Na- 
ture, &c.” ‘* The three King- 

doms 
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doms of Nature. By J. Delille: 
with notes by M. Cuvier, of the 
National Institute, and other 
literary characters.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
France has produced no such poet 
as Delille in the didactic depart- 
ment. His translation of the 
Georgics is a master-piece in the 
French tongue. To the classical 
chastity of Racine he unites a har- 
mony and variety of cadence, 
which are new to French versifi- 
cation, and is the first poet who 
has succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties of the Alexandrine. 
The poem before us is an original 
work, and at Jeast possesses all the 
merits of Les Jardins and L’ Homme 
des Champs. In its descriptive 
part it is highly animated and cap- 
tivating: in its scientific range re- 
spectful, though not always de- 
claratory of the different branches 
of science in their latest improve- 
ments, It is divided into eight 
books or cantos. The first treats 
of light and fire: the second of 
air: the third of water: the fourth 
of earth: the fifth of the mineral 
kingdom: the sixth of the vege- 
table: the seventh and eighth of 
the animal kingdom. It is im- 
possible to approve of this arrange- 
ment; for it is clear that the sud- 
ject’of the poem, as expressed in 
the title, does not commence till 
the poem itself is half finished, 
the four last books alone being de- 
voted to the three kingdoms of na- 
ture; and the preceding books be- 
ing merely preliminary. 

“‘ Theatre des Auteurs du se- 
cond ordre, &c.” ‘* Collection of 
Tragedies and Comedies as at pre- 
sent acted on the French stage, in- 
tended as a_ continuation to the 
Stereotype editions of ' Corneille, 
Racine, Moliere, Reynard, Cre- 
billon, Voltaire, with biographical 
notices of the authors, a list of 
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their pieces, and the dates of their 
first representation.” 8 vols. 12mo. 
Paris. This collection of the 
minor French dramatists is con- 
ducted with a judicious and dis- 
criminate hand, and, upon the 
whole, evinces a correct and elegant 
taste. We have the old peal 
rung, however, upon that precise 
attention to the unities which the 
French stage bas always, more or 
less, affected, but especially since 
the tyrannical diction of Voltaire 
upon this subject, and his anathe- 
ma upon Shakspeare, for not hav- 
ing attended to it, except occasion- 
ally; and the whole English 
nation is accused of the grossest 
barbarism and imbecility on this 
very account. A mystery -like 
this, says the editor, can only be 
explained by referring to the weak- 
ness of the heart: it is in the 
humiliation of their national pride, 
it is from the vexation of their 
being left at such a distance be- 
hind us, that they can never ex- 
pect to become our rivals: it is 
this despair and consciousness of 
their inferiority, which has in- 
duced them to seek for consola- 
tion, by inventing frivolous sys- 
tems, against which their reason 
must every moment revolt. The 
work contains about thirty co- 
medies, which are performing on 
the French stage, at the present 
hour, with great celebrity. k is 
stereotyped in Didot’s best man- 
ner, 

“ Artaxerxe, &c.” « Artax- 
erxes: a Tragedy in five acts, by 
M. Delrieu.” Considering what 
a host of rivals M. Delrieu had to 
oppose when he had once sum- 
moned up courage enough to 


make choice of this portion of an- 
cient history for his subject, we 
think he has succeeded very cre- 
ditably : 


been already 
treated 


for it has 

















FORE 


treated in the same way by Mag- 
non in 1645, ‘by Boyer in, 1682, by 
Deschamps in 1721, by Barray in 
1765, by Lemierre in 17006, inde- 
pendentty of Crebillon’s justly ce- 
lebrated Xerxes,which touches upon 
the same ground-plot. The author 
appears highly pleased with him- 
self, and his own success; but his 
self-opinion is rather too exalted in 
inducing him to. believe, as he 
openly avows he does, that bis 
tragedy has more general excel- 
lence than those of either Lemierre 
or Crebillon. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, has been so much satisfied 
with its merit as to have allowed 
him a pension of 2,000 franks. 

The chief French novels that 
have made their appearance in the 
course of the period before us, are 
from the indefatigable pen of Mad. 
Cottin; several of whose works of 
this kind are now reprinted in our 
own country; we have, especially, 
to notice her “* Amelia Mansfield,” 
in 3 vols. 12mo. ‘“ Mathilde;” 
«© Matilda, or Memoirs drawn 
from the History of the Crusades,” 
4 vols. and ** Malvine,”’ to which 
last are prefixed a few Memoirs of 
the Author’s Life. Besides these 
we have to announce Mad. Herb- 
ster’s ‘* Souterrain.” ‘* The Ca- 
vern: or the Two Sisters.” Mad. 
Genlis’ * Alphonso ;” ‘* Alphon- 
so; or the Natural Son:” 3 vols, 
and, a translation from the Ger- 
man of Kotzebue’s Leontina of 
Blendheim. 

From the German press we see 
a new edition of Klopstock’s whole 
Works is proceeding progressively, 
printed, like the last, at Leipsic, 
and in a form not essentially dif- 
ferent. So far as we have been 
able to collate it with the last (the 
edition of 1798) we do not find 
any new matter offered. 


‘* Philodemus yon der Music, 
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&e.” A Treatise on Music: by 
Philodemus,” . This is a very cu- 
rious work on various accounts. It 
is an extract from the fourth book 
of Philodemus,_ translated into 
German by Christopher Gottlieb 
de Murr from one of the Greek 
rolls of Papyrus found in the ruins 
at Herculaneum, November 3, 
1753: and it is the first out of the 
entire 1700 MSS. then discover- 
ed, that was unrolled and decy- 
phered. Subjoined is a specimen 
of a hymn in the ancient Grecian 
music. 

“ Vertheidigung 
Célln.” 


des grosser 
** Defence of the Great 
Collin.” Von Cdélln is a famons 
German traveller, who, in the 
narrative of his various excursions, ' 
has dealt abuse under the guise of 
criticism with no unsparing hand. 
This defence, as it is called, is in 
effect a severe satire upon him, 
attempted to be conducted in the 
burlesque manner. 

“ Serie de Testi di Lingua usati 
a stampa,’ &c. “ Series of Edi- 
tions of Classical Works referred 
to in the Vocabularies of the Della 
Cruscan Academicians, with the 
Augmentations made to other Edi- 
tions by Writers of Eminence.” 
This is a work of the Bassano 
press, the author of it is M. Gam- 
ba, Who hereby undertakes the 
important task of instructing the 
collectors of books, with respect 
to the best editions of classical 
Italian works. It is prefaced by a 
critical and bibliographical essay 
that does credit to the writer's 
taste, 

« Life of George Washington, 
&c.: by Aaron Bancroft, A. P. 8.” 
This is a concise and valuable 
compendium of Judge Marshall's 
more desultory and voluminous 
work. 

« An Authentic Narrative of the 
Causes 
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Causes that led to the Death of 
Major André, &c. By Joshua 
Hett Smith.” We see no reason 
for reviving, and especially with a 
severe reflection on the continental 
commander, a story that has long 
been consigned to oblivion. 

‘ The Columbiad: a Poem. 
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By Joel Barlow.” ‘“ Washington : 
or Liberty Restored: a Poem, in 
ten books. By Thomas North- 
more.” These are both very 
favourable specimens of epic 
talents, and have deservedly ob- 
tained much popularity in Ame- 
rica, 


a 


FINIS. 


T. Rensley, Printer, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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